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“ TOVERY man's proper mansion-house, and home, being 

the theater of his hospitality, the seate of selfe-fruition, 
the comfortablest part of his own life, the noblest of his sonne's 
inheritance, a kind of private princedome, nay, to the possessors 
thereof, an epitome of the whole world, may well deserve, by 
these attributes, according to the degree of the master, to be 
decently and delightfully adorned.” = = cu = = um 
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<“ Architecture can want no commendation, where there are 
noble men, or noble mindes."—SiR HENRY WOTTON. а а 


“ UR English word То Витр is the Anglo-Saxon Bylsan, 

to confirm, to establish, to make firm andsure and fast, 
to consolidate, to strengthen; and is applicable to all other 
things as well as to dwelling-places."—Di1vERSIONS OF PURLEY. 
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€ A LWAYS be ready to speak your mind, and a base man 
к will avoid you.” —WILLIAM BLAKE, = æ а а 
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Ward. W. H.. Architecture of the 
Renaissance in France, 319 
Wat-on. Н. S.. Sewerage, 217 
Watson. J.. British and Foreign 
Building S‘ones. 38 
Wat on. T. Glasgow Cathedral, 68 
Webb, W. H.. School Planning, 560 
Whtaker’s Almanack, 742 


Calculation of 


Willmott, E. English House 
Design, 349. 358 
{ioe 
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Books, Magazines, etc. (continued) : — 
Wiring, Mill and Factory, 477 
Woodwork, Carpentry, and 
Joinery, 10 

Workinen’s Compensation, Butter- 
worth’s, 245 

Year-Book, London Citizens’, 217 

Border Abbeys, 78 

Borough Polytechnic, Art in the, 357 

Bossuet, a Monument to, 

Boston, Maverick Cotton Mill, 331 
Bournemouth: Sea-front, 564; Town 
Planning, 608 : 

Brasses, Monumental, 306 

Brass, the Touchet, Shere, 545 

Brazilian Citv, Growth of а, 368 

Bricks, Cork Paving, 46 

Brickwork, External Pointing in, 169 

Bridge: & Bowstring Concrete, 222; 
Bristol, 138; Charing Cross. 367; 
Concrete, Reinforced, Cork Univer- 
sity Col'ege, 782; Glasgow, 301; 
Middlesbrough Tran porier, 107; 
Portinscale, 351, 439, 506; Quebec, 
222, 334; Risorgimento, Rome, 334; 
Southwark, 664 

Bridge Collection, the, 271 

Bridge, St. Paul’s, 5, 13, 32, 33, 60, 
92, 131, 732 

Bridge, the Story of the, 155, 164, 
181, 190, 210, 218, 237, 246, 265, 274, 
294, 323 382, 391, 412, 420 

Bristol: Bantist College, 399; Bridge, 
138; Building Trade Wages, 681; 
Cathedral,  Bequest for, 300; 
Church. 517; Guardians v. Water- 
works Co., 616; Street Widening. 


484 

Brit'sh: Fire Prevention Committee, 
382, 538; Memorial to Centenary 
of Argentine, 741; Pavil'on, Rome 


Fine Art Exhibition, 162; Thom- 
son-Houeton Me*al Filament 
Lamp. 229; Timber Reserves, 
Americans and, 514 : 

British Museum: Appointments, 
635; Lectures on Architecture, 3557 ; 
Report, 270 


British School at Rome, 411, 592, 613, 
624, 695 

British Schools at Athens and Rome, 
509 


Bruges. 207 | 

Bruxelles-aux-Champs, 484 

Budden, L. B., on the Museo Bar- 
racco, Rome, 268 

Budget ard the Building Trade, 784 

Builder, the, 767 

Builder, the Architect as, 154 

Builders’: Alliance, United, 80; 
Labourer, Medieval, 48; Mer- 
chants’ Business, an Old, 418, 446; 
Tools in the Middle Ages, 20 

Builders: Combination among, 722; 
Extraordinary "Traffic and, 369; 
London Co-operative Union of, 
546; Mediæval, at Work, 196 

Building: Act Reform, 754; Act, the 
London, 23, 85; Code, New York. 
295; in Canada, 165; Industries, 
Census of Prcduction and the, 264; 
Labour and, in Melbourne, 170; 
Labour, Forced, in Middle Ages, 
652; Labour Notes and, Austra- 
lian, 169; Leasee, 724; News, 
Generali, 21. 42. 49, 61, 80. 109, 121. 
126. 142. 170, 183, 197. 208, 225, 246. 
253, 282, 310, 337, 370, 399, 428, 456, 
486. 515, 520, 547, 580, 609, 610, 611, 
652, 681. 722, 755, 784. 785: on 
Consecrated Ground, 703; Plane 
and Prospects, 141, 515; Plan' in 
Pretoria, 252; Site, Old Materials 
on a, 335 

Building.“ New Method of, 209 

Building Trade: Employment in the, 
463; Labour, ete., London, T56. 
784: Rates of Wages, 282; the 
Budget and, 784; Trouble in, 198 

Buildings: and Site Value, 184; for 
Explosives Works, 220; Influence 
of the Sun on, 293: New York 
Bureau of, 335; Projected New, in 
Provinces, 22. 50, 82, 109. 143, 171. 
193, 226. 2*4. 283, 310. 338, 371. 399. 
429, 458, 468, 517, 548, 581, 612, 653, 
681, 722. 756. 785 

Buller Memorial, Winchester, 215 

Bunvan Window, Westminster, 564 

Bureaucracy v. Competition, 322 

Burghes r. Attornev-Goneral, 636 

Burial Ground, Buildive over a, 38 

Burslem Town Hall. 399 

Bury Secondary Schcol, 242 


CAISSONS. Quebec Bridge, 334 

Calico Printers’ — Ass^ciation r. 
Higham, 609 

Cambodia Architecture, 74, 75 

Cambridze: Fitzwilliam Museum. 
505: Housing. 608; Universitv, 602 

Canada: and Germany, Delecacies 
from. 18; Building in, 165; Indus. 
trial Expansion of, 492 


(RECAP) 


Canadian Town, a Progressive, 608 

Canberra, City of, 12, 38 

Cannon-street Hotel, London, 635 

Canterbury Cathedral, 440 

Cape Colony Labour Market, 617 

Cape Town, Labour in, 464 

Cardiff: Bath, Open-air, 357; 
Church, 109; Technical Institute. 
216, 703, 737 

Carnarvon Castle, 31, 55, 671 

Caroe, W. D., and Churches, 381, 523 

Carolan v. Harrington, 308 

Carpenter, London, 400 Years Ago, 80 

Carpenters! Company, the, 3590, 703 

Carshalton Parish Church, 38 

Castings, Figure, 549 

Cast-iron, Permanent Expansion of, 
by Heat, 107 

Castle: Carnarvon, 31, 33, 671; 
Dyserth, 215; Fotheringhay, 93; 
Haggerston, 565; Tattershall. 293 
301, 325 349, 351, 476, 538, 562 


, | 
Catalogues, Trade, 87, 115, 147, 257 


286, 492, 522, 551, 686, 790 
Cathedral: Canterbury, 440; fo: 
Colombo, New, 601; Protestant 
Episcopal, New York, 31; South- 
wark, 602; Westminster, 742; Win 
chester, 164, 194 
Cave, Walter, Works of, 598, 604 
Ceilings, 132 
SLIDER Sound-resisting Walls and, 


Cement: Bags, Dust-proof, 221; for 
Panama Canal, 46;  Industrv, 
German, 344; in Egypt, 652; 
Manufacture, German Methods of 
226; Mortar, Applying. by Com- 
pressed Air, 781; Product ion 
Amenican, 229; Trade, Belgian, 580 

Census of Production and the Build- 
ing Industries, 264 

Centenary of the Argentine, British 
Memorial to the, 741 

Cham Architecture, 73 

Chapel: Balliol College. 499, 530, 

1, 703; of the Thistle, Edin- 
burgh, 62. 72 
Charing Cross Bridge, 367 
Wr Town Hall rations, 703, 


Chichester, B‘shop of, Cope and 
Mitre for, 774 

Chimney, а Smoke-diffusing. 514 

Chubbs’ Springless Lock, 458 

Church: а City, 306; Building News. 
21. 49. 61, 80, 109, 124, 126, 142, 197, 
225, 282, 510. 337, 357, 599, 428, 456, 
486, 498, 515, 516, 547. 610, 611, 
681, 722. 7&5, 785; Erection im 
Slabs, 209; Restoration, 99; Tower, 
Moving a, 514 

Church: London (Endell.street, 
W.C.), 564; London (Spital-square), 
545; Upton (St. Ma:garet), 185; 
Uffington (Wrought-iron Gates), 396 

Church, Sir A., and the Baryta Pro- 
cess, 476 

Churches: Bethnal Green, 635; Car- 
shalton, 38; Cleveland, 357; 
Eppivg. 65; Harrow, 486; High 
gate, 38; Iffley, 505; Leicester, 417; 
Little Easton, 426; Little Malvern 
545; Llandiloes, 426; London (a 
C'ty), 306; Mold. 545; Overstrand, 
671, 696; Puddletow», 132; St. 
John's Wood, 602; Stoke Golding. 
545; Upton, 185 

Churchts: and Competition Methods, 
529; Cheap, 381; Preservation of. 
from Fire. 561; Protection of 
Ancient, 78: Surrey. Wall Puint- 
ines in, 77; Worcestershire, 541,747 

Citadel of Aleppo, the, 155 . 

Cities and Town Planning Exhibi- 
tions, 506 | 

City: an Abandonel, 306; Beautiful, 
15; Development of . American 
Park, 18; Park Systems, 18 

Civic: Art, Sculpture in, 363; 
Aspiration, the L.G.B. and, 381; 
Design. Monthly Review of, 13, 
135, 217, 363, 481, 605; Improve- 
ment, Ottawa, 367 

‘Civic Art,’ the Latest, 247 

Civics and the Architect, 263 

C'aphim Junction, Aiding & 
Hobbs’s Prenises, 449 

Clarke v. L.C.C., 683 

Clerk of Works, the, 79. 579 

Clerk, the Architect’s, 765 

Club. New Whitehall, London, 81 

Coalfield, East Kent, 732 

Coast Ercs‘on, 107 

College and People’s Palace, Eaet 
London, 215 

Colleze: Bedford, for Women, 5; 
Birkbeck. 327; Dublin Scierce, 37: 
Exeter, 456, 437; Glasgow (West of 
Scotland), 487; L. C. C. Training, 
236; Oxford (Oriel), 382; Sand- 
hurst. (Militarv), 477 

Colleg^ of Art. Roval. 158. 180, 215 

Colombo, Cathedral for, 601 
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Colonies, Labour in the, 113, 786 

Colouring of Wood, 395 

Coluinns, Reinforced Concrete, 
German Tests of, 106 

Combination among Bu:lders, 722 

Commercial Failures, 67 

Commission: Art, of New York, 605; 
Royal, on Sewage Disposal, 284 

Compxt.tiou : Ас се! Ригрсве 
of the, 379; Bureaucracy versus, 
322; Methods, Churcaes and, 529 

Competitions: Art Gallery, Man- 
chester, 38, 302, 446, 480, 674, 706, 
101; Art, Stockholm, 328; Baths, 
Barnsley, 503; Baths, Northwich, 
566; Cupital, Austral an Federal, 
12, 38, 152, 438, 446, 508, 535, £60; 
Cemetery Buiiding, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 528; Church, Woods. ats, 
Shefheld, 703; College, Svale- 
Hayne, Newton Abbot, 72, 245; 
College, Training, Glasgow, 508, 


635; Cottages, Middlesbrough, 
674; Decorations, Chelsea Town 
Hall, 703; Eisteddfod, Welsh 


National 245, 480; Exchange, 
Stock, Toronto, 703; Exhibition, 
Tokio, 38; Fire Station, Hend-n, 
132, 566; Gidea Park Houses, 566, 


604; Hall, Armadale, 390; Н.П, 


Miners’, Bolton, 537; Hall, Parish, 
Fforest-fach, 745; Hall, Public, 
Leicester, 635; Hoardings, 537; 
Home, Nurses’, Bolton I: firmary, 
635; Homes, Whiteley Trust, 419; 
Hospital, Axminster, 164; Hospi- 
tal, East Sussex, Hastings, 216; 
Hospital, Skegness, 132 353; 
Hospital, Wellington, Shropshire, 


05; House, an Ideal, 245; In- 


firmary, Rochdale, 72; Institute, 
Technical, Cardiff, 216. 703, 737; 
Library and Art Gallery, Man- 
chester, 38, 302, 446, 480, 674, 706. 
707; Library, Clydebank, 38, 
558; Library, Deptford, 72, 132, 
156, 164, 392; Library, Lang:ile, 
Glasgow, 390; Library, Stafford, 
537, 604; Market Rebuildirg, Shef- 
field, 419; Monument, the Berne, 
528; Municipal Buildi gs. Maryle- 
bone, 628, 635, 665, 705; Municipal 
Buildings. Sofia, 508; Office Addi- 
tions, Union, Salford, 132; Offices, 
Port of London, 561, 604; Palace, 
Government, and Town Improve- 
ment, Urugu^v. 216; Parliament 
Buildings, Wellington, 566; Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Winnipeg, 604, 
774; Police Courts, Stockport, 216, 
273; School Buildings, Roumania, 
145; School. Bury, 242; School, 
Doncaster, 58; School, Little Clac- 
ton, 3502; School Northampton, 
100; S-hool, Roman Hill, Lowes- 
toft, 508. 555; School. Tranent, 302; 
School, Walker Gate. Newcastle- 
on-Tvne, 132; School, Wallsend, 
100; Staircase, Railway, Магѕе св, 
270; Statue, Havana, 270; Tea 
House, Southampton, 328; Town 
Hall, Canada, 132; Town Hall, 
T-ouville, 480: Town Plarning. 
Düsseldorf, 3*8. 365: Town Plan, 


Prestatvn. 745; Travelling Student- 


eh'/p Society of Architects, 674: 
Welsh National Eisteddfod. 245. 
480; Window, Stained Glass, 
Groningen, 604 

Compressol System of Foundations, 45 

Concrete: ard Steel. Adhesion of, 
396 ; Bridge. a Bowstring, 222; 
Buildings, Surfnoe Treatment of, 
179; Construction, Austrian Regu- 
latione for. 454; Effe-t of Light- 
ning on, 397; Floor Surfaces, 46; 
Frozen and Rethawed, 279; In- 
fluence of Transport on, 397; Mix- 
ing Installation, а Compact, 3^9; 
Plant for Cold Weather, 281; 
Porosity of, Effect of Water Per- 
centage on, 106; Ste] Water- 
Tower Cased in, 107; Surf^ces, 
Treatment of Exposed, 168; Work, 
Bolt Socket for, 397 

Conc-et^, Reinforced: Beams, 397; 
Boiler Set' inge, 46; Bri 'ge at Cork 
Un'versity Col'ege, 782; Buildi^^s, 
I. C. C. Regulations for, 777; 
Columns, German Tests of. 1^6: 
Coping for а Sea Wall. 106; Design 
of Vault Retaining Walle in, 104; 
Electrolvsis in. 578: Flooring with- 
out Mo^"lds, 395; Girder of 89-ft. 
Snan, 168; Instruction in Structural] 
Engineering and, 301; in Urder- 
pinnivg. 486. 548; K«ed-n Sv«tem 
of. 513: Lectures on. 564; lei. 
val. in Pars 397; Pos's. ete., 2°0; 
Pumping Well. Sinking я, 2023; 
Report cf Committee on, 38, 275; 
Standardised Drawings 
Testing Concrete and Materials 
for, 279 


for, 107; 
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ARTICLES, NOTES, 
(continued) 


Congress: of Architects, Rome, 183, 
210, 302, 470; of Hygiene, a, 9; 
Trades Union, 237, 308 

Consecrated Ground, Building on, 703 

Construction: Monthly Review of, 
45, 165, 215, 393, 511, 675; Testinz 
Materiale of, 280 

Contemporary Architects and their 
Work: Reginald Blomfield, 94, 102, 
164; Walter Cave, 598, 604; Eames 
& Young, Messrs., 302, 362, 363 

Continental Ideas of Slating, 276 

Contract, R. I. B. A., Cond.tions of, 593 

Contracts: for Sale, Deposits on, 
489; Government, 80, 225, 337, 486, 
611, 755; Prime Cost, 680 

Control, Divided, Street Improve- 
ments and, 591 

Cooking Apparatus, Electric, 334 

Co-operative Union of Builders, 
London, 546 

Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd., 564 

Cope and Mitre for Bishop of 
Chichester, 774 

Coping for a Sea Wall, Reinforced 
Conorete, 106 

EOD DS Tubee, Standardisation of, 


7 

Coptic Monas cries, Wady-el- 
Natroun, Egypt, 421 

Copyright. 121 

Cordoba, Medina Azahara, 307 

Corfu, Excavations at, 194 

Cork: Paving Bricks, 46; Rein- 
forced Concrete Bridge at Univer- 
sity College, 782 

Coronation Honours, Indian, 742 

Corrosion of Muntz Metal in Sea 
Water, 107 

Corstopitum (Corbridge), 753 

Cory v. Hughes, 208 

Cottages: Newtownards, 417; Pur. 
end Scheme, L.C.C., 33; Timber, 

1 

Cotton Mill, Maverick, Boston, 331 

Cradles, Palmer's Travelling, 336 

Craftemen and State Aid, 635 

Crane Hook, Safety, 49 

со он Timber, New Process of, 

Crooks, Mr., Bill as to Labour Dis- 
putes, 282 

Cross, Wick, Worcesterehire, 749 

Crouch, Mr., on Architectural Work 
in India, 624 

Croydon, Relief Road at, 568 

Crystalline Pigments in Paints for 
Wood, 46 

Crystal Palace, 243, 351, 469, 498, 538 

Cyrene, Stonehenge and, 293 


AND REVIEWS 


DAM COLLAPSE, Austin, 382 

Darlington, School, 310 

Daumet, M.: Death of, 733; Pre- 
sentation to, 121 

Davies & Gillespie, Case of, 609 

Day Works, 721 

Debtors’, Insolvent, Court, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 426 

Decoration of: Chelsea Town Hall, 
731; the Royal Exchange, 162 

Decorative Materials, 409 

‘Decorator,’ the Archit«ct as, 469 


Definitions Used in Structural 
Mechanics, 44, 155 
Delegacies from Canada and 


Germany, 18 

Delhi: Durbar Camp, 454; the New 
Capital of India, 695 

Departmental Methods the 
R. I. B. A., 527 

Deposits on Contracts for Sale, 489 

Deptford Central Library, 72, 132. 
156. 164, 302 

Dering: Collection. 671; Sale, 742 

Derrick Tower Construction, 19 

Designer and Producer. 593 

Diaries, etc., 703, 742, 774 

Discipline, the Teaching of, 243 

Dispensaries, Sanntoria and, for the 
Tuberculous, 237 

Disputes, Trade, and Picketing, 181 

District Surveyors’: Examinations, 
654; Fees, London, 444 

Drainage, House of Commons, 357 

Drawings, Standardised, for Rein- 
forced Concrete, 107 

Driver, D. G., the Late, 562 

Drury Lane Theatre, London, 225 

Dublin: Royal College of Science, 
37; Town Planning and, 484 

Dumfries. County Buildings, 456 

Durbar Camp, Delhi, 454 

Diisseldorf, Town Planning. 365 

Dust-prcof Cement Bags. 221 

Duties on Land Values, 485 

Dwellings: Lake, 411; Workmen's. 
Greenock, 484; Workmen's, St. 
Tves 372 

Dyserth Castle, Flintshire, 215 

Dyson v. Attorney-General, 549, 636 


and 


EAMES & YOUNG, Messrs., Work: 
of, 352, 562, 363 

East, Far, a Forgotten Architecture 
of the, 73 

East, Molern Architecture in the, 624 

East v. Berkshire County Cncl., 724 

Ecclesiastical Law, Anomalies in, 529 

Economy, False, 623 

Edinburgh: Chapel of tho Thistle. 
etc., 62, 67, 72; Old, 139; School. 
225; Usher Hall, 132 

жеш vt. Owners of Ship Peterson, 
603 

Educational Advance, 93 

Education and Examination, 497, 499 


Edward VII. Memorial (see 
‘Memorial ’) 

Egypt: Cement in, 652; Explora- 
tion Fund, 506 

Egyptian: Antiquities, Exhibition 
of, 5; Mortar, Early, 755; Por- 


traits for National Gallery, 194 
Electric: Cooking Apparatus, 331; 
Lighting Lectures, 358; Light ng. 
Strikes and, 209; Railway, Ѕсһоге- 
berg. 482 
коен in Reinforced Concrete, 


Embankment Scheme, Forgotten, 482 

Empire Pala-e Fire, the, 382 

Employers’ Parliamentary Council, 
455, 485 

Employment: in the Building Trade, 
468; Strikes and, 337 

Engineering: Monthly Review of, 
105. 219, 331, 449, 573, 777; 
Structural, and Reinforoed Con- 
crete Instruction in, 301 

English Renaissance Ironwork, 559 

Enock, C. R., on Railways, 397 

Erosion, Coast, 107 

Esplanade, Westcliff, 417 

Essex County Architect, 131 

Estate: a Deceased Bu:lder's, 222, 
5£6, 580, 722; Kingswood, Surrey, 
38; Lord Howard de Walden's, 
Marvlebone, 565; Oak Common, N. 
Hammersmith, 18 

Euston-road, London, Widening, 417 

Evidence in Private Bills, 153 

Examination: Education and, 497, 
499; in Art, 131 

Examinations, District Surveyors’, 634 

Examiner of Plays, New, 664 

Excavations at: Corfu, 194; Meroé. 
194; Vale Royal, 195 

Exchange, Roval, Decoration of, 162 

Exeter: College, 456. 487; Sana- 
torium Extension, 399 

Exhibition Buildings, 45 

Exhibitions: Alfred Stevens, 561; 
Allied Artists! Association, Ltd., 
61; Amsterdam International, 
564; Architectural Association, 
Students’ Work, 97; Art, 745; at 
Rome, 76; Brewer, H. C., Water- 
Colours by, 531; Cities and Town 
Planning. 506; Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties, 5; Ghent, 506; Goupil Gallery 
Salon, 551; Grafton Gallery, 389; 
Leicester Galleries, 625; Liverpool 
University Students’ Work, 64: 
L.C.C. Central Schoo! of Arts and 
Crafts, 97: London Sketch Club, 
625; Manchester Building Trace, 
517; Model Enginecr, 417; Modern 
Society of Portrait Painters, 440; 
National Coınpctition, the, 1:8; 
National Gallery of British Art, 
638; New English Art Club. 601: 
Patents, a. 270; Picture, 440, 
531, 601. 625; Retrospective Art. 
Rome, 76; Rome International. 
736; Royal Academy, 127: К val 
College of Art. 158; Royal T:sti- 
tute of Oil P inters, 440; Reyal 
Soricty of British Artists. 440; 
Salen, the London. 61; S-heols. 
Russia. 492; Smoke Abatement. 
533; Students’ Work (Three). 97; 
Turin, 489: University College 
(Studente! Work), 97; Venice Art. 
392 

Expansion, Permane :t, of Cast-iron 
bv Heat. 107 ; 

Experiment, an Interesting, 31 

Expert Witness, Position of the. 180 

Explorations in the River Wye, 78 

Explosions, Boiler, 355 

Explosives Works, Buildings for, 220 

Extras, Some Legal Questions about, 
140, 169. 224 

Eve, Hvgiene of the. 209 


FACTORY and: Commercial Pro. 
perty Sales. 785; Workshop, Lime- 
washing. 109 

Faculty Pews, 477 

Failures, Commercial, 67 

Farrow. F. R.. on Architects and 
Decoration, 469 

Fees: District Survevors’, London. 


444; of French Architects, 557 


Fifty Years Ago, 39, 72, 102, 134, 189, 
218, 246, 272, 502, 330, 362, 392, 419, 
445, 480, 510, 540, 568, 604, 638, 674, 
705, 743, 776 

Figure Castings, 549 

Finance Act, Form IV., 549 

Fine Arts, А Ministry of, 4 


Fire: Alarm, Grinnell Sprinkler 
and, 756; Gas, the, 558, 444; Losses, 
245; Precautions, 685;  Precau 


tiors, Hampton Court Palace, 162; 
Preservation of Churches fron, 
561; Prevention Committee, 
British, 533; Resisting Buildings. 
Water Outlets for, 222; Service 
Council, International, 703 
Fireplaces, Tattershall Castle, 293, 


501, 323 
Building, 403 ; 


Fireproof : 

Linoleum, 280 

Fires: Empire Palace, 382; Glasgow, 
357; Shoe-lane, E.C., 572 

Flats, IIouses and, 551 

Fleetwood, Screw Piles in Victor а 
Pier, 333 

Flooring, Reinforced Concrete, with- 
out Moulds, 395 

Floor Surfaces, Concrete, 46 

Florence, Housing and Water 
Supply, 607 

Foreign aud Colonial, 38, 53, 81, 87, 
113, 132, 146, 173, 229, 257, 286, 344, 
375, 403, 464, 492, 507, 550, 617, 686, 
703, 723, 745, 773, 774, 786 

Forestry in India, 440 

Forum, the Roman, 305 

Fotheringhay Castle, 99 

Foundation Loads, 332, 453, '780 

кошкон Compressol System of. 

France. the Renaissance in, 319 

Franco-Brirish. Exhibition, 45 

French: Architects, Archeological 
Restorations by, 293, 503; Archi- 
tects, Fees of, 557; Architecture 
Abroad, 271; Neo-classic Archi- 
tecture, 435; Revolution, Heroes of 
the, 565 

Freseves, Preservation 
Masonry and, 476 

Fritwell Manor, 444, £64 

Frozen and Rethawed Mortar and 
Concrete, 279 

Fry v. Mayor of Cheltenham, 609 


GALTON LABORATORY, Univer- 
sity of Lo don, 444 

Garden: Architect's. 381; Cities, ete., 
Lectures on, 368; City. Manchester, 
18; Suburb, a Possible 483; 
Suburb, IIaslemere, 608; Suburb 
Trust, Hampstead, 18 

Gardens, Architects and, 401 

Gas: Fire, 358, 444; Mains. 724 

Gates, Uffington Church. 396 

Geological Survey, 99, 357 

German: Building Trade Lock-out, 
492; Cement Industry. 344; Em- 
peror, Statue of the, 444; Metal 


Russia, 


of Stone 


Partition Walls, 55; Methods 
of Cement Manufacture, 220; 
Tests of Reinforced Concrete 


Columns, 106 

Ghent Exhibition, 506 

Gidea Park, Romford. 61 

Gilmour v. Dorman, Long, & Co., 
281 

зист, Reinforced Concrete, 168 

Glasgow: Bridge, 301; Building 
Trade. 428; City Improvements, 
558; Fire, a, 357: Improvements, 
327: Laneside District Library, 
390; Official Architecture in, 625; 
Post-offi-e, 652; Training College, 
Me 635; West of Scotland College, 
8 

Glass, Fragmentary Old Painted, 1 

Glazing, a New System of, 514 

Gold Medel. R. I. B. A.. 6 

Goodrich House, Hatficld. 538 

Government Contracts, 80, 225, 337. 
485. 611. 755 

Grafton Gillery Exhibition, 389 

Gray's Cooking Apparatus, 334 

end Sprinkler and Fire Alarin, 

Guildhall: Londonderry, 132: Lon- 
don, Improvement, 767: London. 
Views of Old, at the, 426; Middle- 
sex, 197 


HAGGERSTON CASTLE. 565 
Hall: Rivington, Lanes. 506; 
Andrews, 337 
Hall v. Burnell, 489 
Hamburg, River Elhe Tunnel, 2?3 
Hammersmith, North, Oak Common 
Estate, 18 
Hampshire County 
Advertising. 323 
Hampstead: Garden Suburb Trust. 
Ltd.. 18: Town Hall, 142 
Hampton Court Palace and Fire 
Precautions, 162 


St. 


Council anl 


( The Builder, January 12, 1912. 


Harding v. Bryndda Colliery Cora: 
pany, 208 

Harrogate, Schools, 399 
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Roads and. 100; Congress, Inter- Shadwell. Pare and Edward VII 
national, 538; Relicf, Croydon, | Sharpe. Montagu, on the West 


368; Repairs, 274; Schemes. 18 
Roads: Oil on, 489: Tarred. 608 
Rochdale, Palace Theatre, 122 
Rochester and Town Planning, 484 
Roman: Amphitheatre of Lutetia, 

307; Bridges, 181: Forum, the. 

305; Remains in River Wye, 78 
Rome: American Academy in, 32; 

British School at, 411, 509, 592, 

613, 624. 695: Congress of Archi- 

tects, 183. 270. 302. 470: Exhibi- 

tions at, 76; Fine Art Exhibition, 

British Pavilion, 162; Inter- 

national Exhibition, 736; Museo 

Ваггассо. 263. 268; Papal Collec- 

tions in. Publications Relating to. 

207; ‘Passeggiata Archeologica ' 

of. 191; Restorations of Ancient. 

291, 293. 302, 303; 

Bridge, 334 
Rome to Ostia Railway. 671 
Roof: Coverings, Timber in, 393. 

420: Truss, Collar-beam. 511, 540 
Rooma, New. National Gallery, 61 
Rosebery, Lord, on Books, 470 
Rosvth Naval Base. 470 
Rothamsted. Herts. 510 
Royal Academician, Election of, 564 


mineter Tothill, 741 | 
Sheffield: Church, 282; University 
Science Department, 399; Vandal. 
iem at, 606 
Shere, the Touchet Brass, 545 . 
эши» Modern, and the Architec‘, 
5 


Sinking a Reinforced 
Pumping Well, 225 

Site: King Edward Memorial, 59 

95; the South Kensington, 61; 

Value, Buildings and, 184 

Sitter Viaduct, Switzerland, 577. 777 

Slating, Continental Ideas of, 276 

Smoke: Abatement Exhib tion, 538 ; 

Diffusing Chimney, a, 514 

Society of Arts, Royal, 545 

Soho Works, Birmingham, 635 

Sound-resisting Walls. ete., 280 

Southampton: Kin John's Palace. 

625; Stcamship Mees, 755; Tea 

House, 328 

South Kensington : Architecture at, 

342: exhibitions, 158: site. 61 

Southwark: Bridge. 664; Cathedral 

Improvements, 602 

Spain and Tangier, W ater-colours of, 
531, 540 


Concrete 


Risorgimento 
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Tintern Abbey, 545 

Tools, Builders’, in Middle Ages, 20 
Tooting, Travelling b acilties Uo, 
Torquay, Town Hall etc., 142 


Sparrow, W. Shaw, on the Story of 
the Bridge, 155, 181, 210, 237, 265, 
294, 525, 582, 412 

Specialist, Employment of a, 184 


Stafford House, St. James's, 95 Torsion Testing Machine, New, 454 
Stage Architecture, 450 Tothill, the Westminster, 141 
Stamps, Our New Postage, 5, 55 Tower: Church, Moving а, 514; 


Standardisation of Copper Tubes, 


755 

Standardised Drawings for Rein- 
forced Concrete, 107 

Standing Grievance, London’s, 592 

Star & Garter Hotel, Richmond, 297 

State-aid for Housing, 522 

Statue of: German Emperor 444; 
King Edward VII., Manchester, 
411; King Edward, York, 506; 
Kitchener, 510; Minto, Lord, 742; 
Roils, 477 

Steel: Concrete and, Adhesion of, 
396; Sheet, Rust-resisting, 225; 
аш Tower, Cased in Concrete, 

Sterilisation, Ozone Water, 61 

Stevens, Alfred, Memorial, 538, 561, 
601, 767 

Stockholm, Art Competitions, 328 

Stockport Police Court, 216, 273 

Stoke: Golding, Church at, 545 ; 
Workhouse Water-plant, 9 

Stonehenge and Cyrene, 293 

Stonemasonry, Preservation of, 476 

Stone, Misuse of, 359 

Stort River Navigation and Lea 
Conservancy, 597 

Streatham: Common Extension, 484; 
Thrale-road, 608 


Towers and Masts, ‘Lelescopic, 4/ 
Town Hall: Burslem, 399; 
(Decoration of), 751; Hull, 399 
Town Planner, Llangollen's, 121 
Town Planning: 
136; at Llave 


and, 67; Lectures on, 568 ; 
the, 15, 251; Schemes, Two, 18 
Town Planning: Bournemouth, 608 


Rochester, 484; 
Twickenham, 484 


Swansea, 


Picketing and, 1 

Trade: News, 21, 81, 142, 171, 197. 
226, 254, 285, 310, 337, 310, 399, 428, 
456, 487, 516, 547, 580, 612, 652, 681. 
722, 755, 785; Premises, 
Supplied to, 585 

Trades: Training Schools, the, 271; 
Union Congress, | 5 
Union Law, (24; Unions and Strike 
Pay, 421 

Trafic: Extraordinary, 869, 398; 
Problems, Local Authorities and, 
251; Question, Hyde Park-corner, 


Street: Architecture, London, 528; 154; Training and Reward, 183 
Cleaning, Vacuum, 18; Improve- | Tramways: L.C.C., and St. Paul's, 
ments, Divided Control and, 591; 498; Overhead, Oxford ‘High’ 


Improvements, New, 568; Layirg | and, 499 


Out a, 684; of Today and To- 9 80 | f te 
morrow, 4159; Widening, Bristol. мыр Ham ol om Concrete 
484; Widening in the City, 18: | Travelling Facilities to Tooting, 357 


Works, Private, 616 

Streets, City. Lighting of, 564 

Stresses, Determining, 511, 540 

Strike: a Lesson of the Railway, 
210; Pay, Trade Unions and, 427 

Strikes: Electric Lighting and, 209; 
Employment and, 337: Genc ral, 
237; Lock-outs and, 455; Manu- 
facturers and, 417 

Stucco, 224 

Students! Work: Architectural Asso- 
ciation, 97; L.C.C. Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, 97; 
Academy, 695, 695, 744, 770; 
University Сове, 97 

Suburb, Seaside, Model Planning of 


Trees, Plane, in the Mall, 251 
Trentham Hall, Staffs, 538 

Tribunal of Appeal Case, 683 
Troyes, St. Jean, 307 

Trustee, Public, Office of the, 355 
Tube Railways Extension, London, 


Tubereulous, Sanatoria and Dispen- 
saries for the, 237 

Tubes, Copper, Standardisation of,755 

Tungsten Filament Lamp, 229 

Tunnel, River Eibe, Hamburg, 225 

Turin Exhibition Awards, 489 

Twickenham, Town Planning, 484 


UFFINGTON CHURCH, Gates. 395 

Ullswater, National Trust and, 

Underpinning, Reinforcing Concrete 
in, 485, 548 

Unemployment Insurance, 546, 651 

United Builders’ Alliance, 80, 109 

Unity, Professional, 91 

University, Cambridge, 602 


a, 

‘Subway Extension, New York 
Rapid Transit, 107 

Subways in the City, 477 

Summary, Editorial (weekly) 

Sun, Influence of, on Buildings, 293 

Surbiton, Surrey, 18 

Surrey Church Wall Paintings, 77 


University College: Architectural 

Survey of London, the, S81 Students Work, 97; Chemical 

Surveyors: Central Imperial Board | Laboratories, 38; Course i Heat: 

ee i Statutory Qualification ing, etc 417; Department of 
or, E EON » 
Swansea: Art Gallery, 42; Build- Architecture, 37; New Session, 357 


University College: Cork, Reinforced 
Concrete Bridge, 782 ; Exeter, 456 
University of: Birmingham, 368 
Liverpoo (sce * Liverpool ): 
London (see London ); St. 
Andrews, 270 

University, London. 767 

Upton, Church of St. Margaret, 185 

Usher Hall, Edinburgh, 132 


ing in, 142; Improvements, 18; 
Town Planning for. 
Swimming-baths on the Lines of the 
Amphitheatre, 245 
Switzerland, Sitter Viaduct, 577, 777 


TARRED ROADS, 608 

Tattershall Castle, 293, 501, 323, 349, 
351, 476, 538, 562 

Taxation on Posters, 323 

Teaching of: Art, the, 33, 131; 
Discipline, 243 

Technical: Institute, Cardiff. 737; 
Institutions, Assoon. of Teachers 
in, 506 

Telescopic Towers and Masts, 47 

Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 134 


VACUUM STREET CLEANING, 18 

Vale Royal, Excavations at, 195 

Vandalism at Sheffield, 606 

Variations, 108, 595 

Vault Retaining Walls, Design of, in 
Reinforced Concrete, 104 

Vehicles, Lights on, 674 


Te : "pae Venice, Art Exhibition, 392 
1 Economy in Building Ventilation: of Bedrooms, 237; the 
Testing : Concrete, ete., for Re- Problem of, 295; Viaduot, the 


Sitter, Switzerland, 577, 777 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 356. 
357, 657. 742 
Victor Mills, Ltd. v. Shackleton, 609 
Vienna: Corporation of London in. 
322; Foundling Hospital, 464 
Vigilance Societies, ‘Esthetic, 159 
Villa of Horace, the, 307 
Vistas, 92 
Vitiation of Air, Measuring, 468 


inforced Concrete, 279; Materials 
American Society for, 512; Ma- 
terials of Construction, 280 

Tests: German, of Reinforeed Con- 
crete Columns, 106; Perfector Bar 
Ream, 103 

Text-book. a Quaint, 291 

Thames Valley, Lower, District Sur- 
veyors’ Association, 538 

Theatre: Comedy, London, 481 ; 
Drury Lane, London, 225 

Thoroughfare, New, Bartholomew- 
close, 367 

Thrale-road, Streatham, 608 

Timber: Cottages, 271: Creosoting. 
New Process of. 396; in Асо! 
Coverings. 393, 420: Preservation 
of, 514; Reserves, British, Amert- 
cans and. 514; Tests, Influence of 
Size in, 46 

Time Spirit, Mr. 


WADY-EL-NATROUN, 
Monasteries of the, 421 
Wages: Board System, Australia. 

546: Bristol Building Trade, 631: 
Builders’ Labourers. 286, 517; 
Changes in Rates of, 282; London 
Building Trade, 756 
Waldram, P. J.. on Definitions Used 
in Structural Mechanics, 44. 165 
Wales, Archeology, etc., in, 426 


Coptic 


Pond and the. 529 


Derrick, Coustruction, 19; Pisa, 167 
Chelsea 


Act White Paper, 
School of 
Architecture, 476; Authority, New, 
Berlin, 008; Council, Housing and. 
538: Housing Asscciation, National 
Review, 


Dublin and, 484; Düsseldorf, 505 


Trade Disputes: Act, the, 455, 485; 


Water 


the, 237, 3505; 
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ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEWS 
(continued :— 
Wall: Designs, 
taining, $95; 
Churches, 77 
Wa.ls: Ceilings and Sound-Resisting, 
250; Design of Vault Retaining, in 
Reinforced Concrete, 104; Metal 
Partition, Germany, 53; Partition, 

Berlin, 397 
Wandsworth, the Huguenots in, 753 
Ward, J. S. M., on Sanctuaries for 
Wild Life, 136 
Waring-White Building Co., 756 
Water Board, Metropolitan, v.: 
Col'ev's Patents, 585; Phillips, 787 
Warer : Charges, 787; Communication 
Pipes and Fittings, 144; for 
Domestic Purposes, 616; Gate, the 


Comparison of Re- 
Paintings in Surrey 


REPORTS 


Abattoir Society, Model, 706 
Abbey: Margam, 162; "Neath, 162 
Abercrombie, P., on Paris and 
Vienna, 627 
Adams, H., 
chimneys, 677 
Esthetic treatment of concreto, 769 
Alexandria, its place in architec- 
tural history, 701 
Ambler, L., on three generations 
of the Smithsons, 650 


on design of tall 


America, flireprooung in, 576 

American Society for Testing 
Materials, 512 

ARCH.EOLOGICAL SOCIETIES: Royal 
Archw logical Institute, 130, 162, 
185. 417, 475; Surrey Archwo- 


Jowical Society, 127, 476 
Architect, domestic, woman as, 534 
Architects: Congress of, Rome, 470; 

incompetent, 161; the newer 

responsibilities of, 733 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: build- 

ing construction and architec- 

tural education, 355; conversa- 

zone, $64, 626; Driver, D. G., 

the late, 562; excursion, annual, 

207, 212, 259, 246, 500; Jacobean 

architecture, 639, 749; Loire, ex- 

cursion to the, 500; materials, 1s 
rhe texture of, a fetish? 696; men- 
bers, new, 440; Pite, Professor, 
appointment of, 97; President's 
address, 365; prizes and awards, 
97, 355; silver medal designs, 401, 


446; town planning, 441; visits 
(see Visits“) 

Architectural: education, building 
construction and, 355; material, 


microscopical examination of, 471; 
treatment and cost, 189 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES: Aberdeen, 
627; Bristol, 512; Glasgow (Archi- 
tectural Craftsmen), 388, 471, 504, 
512, 701; Gloucestershire, 474, 572; 
Ireland (Asscen.), 598, 700; Ireland 
(Institute), 36, 127, 270, 535, 597, 
669, 701; Lecds and Yorkshire, 555, 
626, 671, 736; Liverpool, 627, 701, 
135; Manchester, 199, 443, 598, 627, 
100; Northern, 356; Nottingham, 
127, 475, 535, 669, 700, 768; Walver- 
hampton, 504 

Architecture: Canadian, 312; influ. 
ence of building regulations on, 
129; Jacobean, 659, 749; landscape, 
474; Renaissance and ancient, 357, 
19255 University College School of, 

Asylums Board. Metropolitan, 83, 
343, 489. 549. 615, 683, 757 

Athens, British School at, 509, 587 


Barker, A. HI., 
ventilation. 518 

Bath. XVIIIth-entury architecture 
of, 627 

Belfast: geology of, 129; Royal 
Sanitary Institute Congress, 93. 
127, 160; tar-macadam plant, 161; 
town planning and, 128 

Birmingham University, town plan- 
ning at, 414 

Blackburn contract or 
labour, 721 

Blount, B., on cement, 515, 680 

Bolton, A. T., on Jacobean archi- 
tecture, 639, 749 

Bord. G. E., on Registration, ete., 613 

Boobbver, P., on municipal hos. 
pitals, 128 

Bord, J. S., on practical geometry, 
358 


on heating and 


municipal 


York, 307; Outlets for F ire-Resist- 
ing Buildings, 222; Percentage, 
Etfect of, on Porosity of Concrete, 
106; Plant, Stoke Workhouse. 9; 
Sterilisation, Ozone, 61; Supplied 
to ‘Trade Premises, 585 ; lower, 
Steel, Cased in Concrete, 107 
Water Supply: Florence, 607; 
London, 209; Metropolitan, 411 
Water Supply Works, 454 
Waterloo Railway Station, 454, 774 
Weather, Cold, Concrete Plant, 281 
Welds, Some Studies of, 221 
Wellington : Monument, St. Paul’s, 


London, 761; Parliament Build- 
ings, 566 
Westminster: Abbey, 271; Abbey, 


Bunyan Window, 564; Cathedral, 
142; Tothill, the, 741 
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Whitechapel Art Gallery, 499, 769 
Whitehall: Palace, the Great Hall, 
153; Privy Council Offices, 753 
White Horse Cellars, Piccadilly, 

London, 351 
Whiteley Homes Trust, 215 
Wild Life, Sanctuaries for, 136 
Wimbledon Common, 469, 608 
Winchester Ca:h.dral, 164, 194 


Window Bunyan, Westminster 
Abbey, 564 ; Maclagan, Newingion 
Butte, 477 


Windows, St. Bede's Church, Liver- 
pool, 506 

Windsor, oo and the H.A.C. of 
Boston, 189 

Winnipeg, Parliament Bldgs., 604, 774 

Witness, Expert, Position of the, 180 

Woman, Architecture and, 766 


Vil 


Women, Bedford College for, 5 

Wood: Carving, School of Art, 557; 
Colouring of, 395; Crystalline Pig- 
ments in Paints for, 46 

Worcestershire Churches, 541, 747 

Workmen'e: Compensation, 281, 208, 
515, 609; Dwellings, Greenock, 484 

Wroxeter (Viroconium), 426 

Wye, River: Explorations in the, 
78; Roman Remains in the, 78 

YERBURY, J. E., on Legal Ques- 
tions as to Extras, 169 

York: King Edward Statue, 506; 
Watergate, the, 307 

Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester, 93 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Re- 
gent’s Park and, 498 

Zurcott v. Wakeley (see ‘ Luroott `) 


OF MEETINGS, PAPERS READ, LAW CASES, Erc. 


Brentwood sewage works, 505 

Bridge, St. Paul's, 33, 51 

British School at Athens, 509, 537 

Brodie, J. S., on roads, 161 

Browne, J. Crichton, on abattoirs, 
106 

Brownridge, C., on town planning of 
& modern city, 127 

Builders' Benevolent Institution, 610 

Building: accuracy in, 580; con- 
struction, architectural education 
and, 355 ; courses, Glasgow Tech- 
nical College, 504; regulations, 
influence of, on architecture, 129; 
schemes, law relating to, 768; 
Trades . Employers, National 
Federation of, 141 

Building Act: applications under 
the, 21, 49, 81, 109, 142, 171, 371, 
456, 487, 516, 547, 580, 612, 652, 681, 
122, 156; law cases under the, 51, 
112, 144, 232, 372, 459, 520, 654, 724; 
reform, 754 

Buildings, old, preservation of, 199: 

gu H., on reinforced concrete, 

9 
Burnet, J. J., on drawings, etc., 598 
Byzantine architecture, 700 


Caerphilly, the Archeological Insti. 
tute at. 131 

eri Island, archeological visit to, 
1 


Calton Hill, Edinburgh, 672 

Canadian architecture, 3512 

Cardiff, Royal Archeological Insti 
tute at, 130 

Carpenters’ Company, the, 703 

Castle: Caerphilly, 131; Carew, 
Tenby, 185; Coity, 162; Pembroke, 
185; St. Donat's, Wales, 131 

Cement, 515, 680 

Chaddock, G. A., on ventilation, 683 

Charterhouse, the, 476 

Chimneys, design of tall, 677 

Christian mosaics, early, 715 

Church Building Society, 132, 602 

Churches: Caldey, 162; Cardiff, 130; 
Coity, 162, Coychurch, 162; 
Epping, 56; Ewenny, 162; Llan- 
daff, 130; Llantwit Major, 131; 
St. Donat’s, 131 

Churches, early Roman, 719, 736 

City: beautiful, the, = modern, 
town planning of a, 1 

Civio design, 414 

Concrete: esthetic treatment of, 
169; reinforced, 669 

Congress of: Architects, Rome, 470: 
m Sanitary Institute, 98, 127, 

Councils, London (see also L. C. C.): 
24, 52. 83. 112. 146, 173. 204, 229. 
257, 285, 514, 343, 372, 402, 418, 461. 
491, 521, 550, 567, 617, 655, 685, 703. 
759, 787 

Cowan, P. C., on incompetent 
engineers and architects, 161 

Crawford, J., on duties of а forman 
mason, 701 


Darch, J., on artificial lighting of 
hospitals, 160 

Decorators, London Association of 
Master, 547 

Dickinson, P. L., 
matters, 598 

Dinner: British School at Athens, 
537; Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, 610: Edinburgh Master 
Builders, 785; Institute of Archi- 
tects. 6; Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers, 614; Liverpool Uni- 


on architectural 


versity Architectural Society, 735; 
Master House Painters, 598; 
Plumbers’ Company, 154; Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition, 558; Sun- 
derland Building Trades Associa- 
tion, 721 

District Surveyors’ Association, 
Lower Thames Valley, 538, 612 

Dixon, A. E, on early Roman 
churches, 736 

Domestic architect, woman as a, 534, 

Drains, sewers and, laying of, 128 


Edinburgh, Calton Hill, 672 


Education, architectural, building 
construction and, 355 | 
Engineering Societies: Bristol 


Association of Engineers, 564; 
Concrete Institute, 565, 576, '769; 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 189, 
504, 563, 701; Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers, 
51, 137, 292, 444; Institution of 
Municipal Engineers, 504, 505, 608 ; 
Junior Institution of Engineers, 
327, 505, 537, 598; Society of 
Engineers, 37, 677 
Engineers and architects, 
petent, 161 
Evetts, G., on gasworks, 505 
Examinations, R. I. B. A., 
syllabus of, 499 
Excursion, Architectural Associa- 
tion, 207, 212, 239, 246, 500 


incom- 


revised 


Federation: National, of Building 
Trades Employers, 141; Northern 
сш 428; Scottish Builders’, 

Fireproofing in America, 576 

Fletcher, Banister, on ancient and 
Renaissance architecture, 357, 417 

Forsyth, W. A., on preservation of 
old buildings, 199 

Foundations, 129 

French sculpture, modern, 594 


Gasworks, 505 

Geology of Belfast, 129 

Geometry, practical, 388 

Glasgow Technical College courses 
in building, 504 

Greatorex, А. D., on town planning, 
51 

Green, M. A., on Bath XVIIIth- 
century architecture, 627 

Greenop, E., on newer 
bilities of architects, 734 

Gullman, H. F., on Belfast tar- 
macadam plant, 161 

Gunn, E., on woman as а domestic 
architect, 534 


responsi- 


Bn E. T., on national sanatoria. 

1 

Harpur, W., on sewage and tidal 
waters, 161 

Havler, С. W., on streets, 139 

Hoating and ventilation, 518 

Hil, H. H., on excursion to the 
Loire, 500 

Hope, W. H. St. J., on Westminster 
Abbey, 475 


Horne, W. E., address to surveyors, 
58 


2 
Horsley, G. C., address to the Archi- 
tectural Association, 585 
Hospitals: artificial lighting of, 160: 
municipal, 128 
Humphrey, R. L., on fireproofing in 
America, 576 


Institute: of Sanitary Engineers, 
614; Royal Archaeological, 100, 102, 
185, 411, 475 

Institute, Royal, of British Archi- 
tects: deceased members, 593, 733; 
dinner, annual, 6; examnunations, 
District Surveyors’, 654; examina- 
tion results, 124; examinations, 
revised syllabus of, 499; gift, 594; 
honour tor Mr. J. W. Simpson, 
99; Licentiates, special examina- 
tion for, 124; members, election of 
new, 696; photographs of buildings 
in Italy, etc, 604; President s 
address, 531; responsibilities of 
architects, the newer, 755; Rome 
Congress, 183, 2/0, 302; sculpture, 
modern French, 594;  sessional 
meetings, 264 

Irish national schools, 160 

Ironwork, etc., structural, 627 


Jacobean architecture, 639, 749 
шен А. R., оп town кары 
49 


Kerr, Н. F., on the Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh, 672 

Kitson, 8. D., 
matters, 620 

Knole House, Sevenoaks, 97 


on architectural 


Labour, contract or 
Blackburn, 721 
Lamps, incandescent glow, 476 
Lancashire, W. T., on town plan- 
ning, 51 
Landscape architecture, 474 
Leeds, street improvements, ete., 51 
Legal: Ashwell & Nesbitt v. Allen 
& Co., architects’ certificate, 684; 
Carden v. Layton, dispute as to 
arty wall, 51, 112, 144; Clark v. 
ndon County Council, Building 
Act case, 654, 724; Crittall Manu- 
facturing Company v. London 
County Council, agent or princi- 
pal, 734; Darby v. Matthews, 
ancient lights, 432; Densham т. 
Banbury, dispute over reconstruc- 
tion work, 758; Doncaster Cor. 
Боетов v. Johnson, breach of 
ding by-laws, 285; Dorman, 
Long, & Co. v. Willcock & Co., 
action against builders, 684; Ellis 
v. Llewelyn, Eastbourne building 
dispute, 23; Findlay v. Roques & 
Carvell, fees, 734; Free v. Sutton 
Urban District Council, District 
Surveyor's certificate, 724, 758 ; 
Goodwin & Hall v. Gayden, Barn- 
staple building dispute, 586; Greig 
v. Rayson, Building Act case, 232; 
Halcyon Club v. Westminster Cor- 
ration, nuisance case, 684; How- 
lett v. Harrods, Ltd., alleged 
nuisance, 314, 372; Keyser t: 
Trask & Sons and Webb, negli- 
gence, 734; Lanning v. Davey & 
Salter, alle ged negligence, 734; 
Leicester Board of Guardians т. 
Trollope, dry rot, 734; London 
County and Westminster Bank т. 
London County Council, Tribunal 
of Appeal case, 459, 520; London 
County Council v. Clark (se 
‘ Clark’); London County Council 
v. Corbett, Tribunal of Appeal 
case, 520; London County Council 
v. Metropolitan Railway and 
others, Euston-read building line, 
758; Lorden & Son v. The King. 
breach of contract, 24: Marchant. 
v. Castleford Urban District 


municipal, 


—— — —— — 
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REPORTS, etc. (continued): 
Council, damage by sewage flood- 
ing, 84; Minter v. Waldstein, action 
against building owner, 52, 84, 111, 
145, 172, 201, 232, 460, 489, 585, 
Nash v. Spencer, Santo, & Co., 
Ltd., injunction against builders, 
111; Parker v. Pratt, Wallasey 
building dispute, 586; Payne *. 
Prior, the Building Act, 372; 
Roodhouse v. Burt, case as to a 
contract, 112; Schworer v. Bethnal 
Green Borough Council, ancient 
lights, 460, 490; Sugden v. City ot 
London Brewery Company, pre- 
mises at Islington, 521; Todd т. 
Aerated Bread Company, costly 
dilatoriness, 550; Todd v. Franks 
& Simons, reinstatement after fire, 
432; Tribunal of Appeal cases, 
459, 520; Waller v. F. & T. John- 
son, builders’ test сазе, 545; 
Wheeler v. Stratton, claim for 
compensation, 616 

Lethaby, W. R., on the Confessor's 
Shrine, Westminster, 416 

Lighting, artificial, of hospitals, 160 

ah ancient, law cases as to, 432, 

Liverpool: Master Builders, 428; 
5 Architectural Society, 

Llandaff Cathedral, 131 

Loch Leven water power works, 563 

Loire, A.A. excursion to the, 500 

London: Association of Master 
Stonemasons, 141; County Council, 
11. 51, 83, 102. 134, 445, 478, 507, 
549. 572, 604, 637, 674, 104. 745, 754, 
777; Master Builders’ Association, 
370, 485, 580, 755; Master Decor- 
ators’ Association, 547 

Lovell, R. G., report on Rome Con- 
gress of Architects, 470 


Tanner, Henry, address by, te 
Concrete Institute, 565 

Tar macadam, 161 

Tarred roads, 608 

Taylor, №. H., on law as to buildin E 
schemes, 768 

Tenby, archeologists at, 162, 185 

Texture of materials, is it a fetish 7 
696 

Thames Valley, Lower, District Sur - 
yeyors’ Association, 538, 672 

Touraine, Architectural Associatic X 
excursion to, 207, 212 

Town, growth of a, 249 

Town planning: at Birmingharsa 
University, 414; conference, West 
Bromwich, 51, 137; formal or 
irregular, 441; of а modern city , 
127, 128 

Tribunal of Appeal cases, 459, 520 


Quantity Surveyors' Association, 38 


Microscopical examination of archi- 
tectural material, 471 

Middlesex County Council, 144 

o G. A. T., on Alexandria, 

1 

Morris, J. T., on incandescent glow 
lainps, 47 

Mosaics, early Christian, 115 

Moss-Flower, T. J., address to 
engineers, 

Munby, А. E, on texture of 
materials, 696 | 

Munce, J., on: geology of Belfast, 
129; town planning, 128 

Municipal and County Engineers, 
Institution of, 51, 137, 292, 444 

Municipal Engineers, Institution of, 
504, 505, 608 

Municipal: hospitals, 128; labour, 
contract or, Blackburn, 121 


Neath Abbey, 162 

Nobbs, P. E., on Canadian archi- 
tecture, 512 

2 W. Astley, on tarred roads. 

Northern. Counties Federation, 428 

Nottingham Territorial head- 
quarters, 700 


Ramsey, S. C., on town planning. 
442 

Ransom, W., on slums, 137 

Renaissance ‘and ancient architec- 
ture, 417 

Responsibilities of architects, 755 

Richmond, Sir W., on Alfred 
Stevens, 601 

Roads, 161, 608 

Roberts, A. Н., on Loch Leven 
water power, 565 

Roman churches, early, 719, 756 

Rome, Congress of Architects, 470 

Rushforth, G. McN., on early 
Christian mosaics, 715 


N 


St. David's, archeologists at, 185 

St. Paul's new bridge, 55, 51 

Sanatoria, national, 161 

Sanitary Institute, Royal: Belfast 
Congress, 98, 127, 100; South 
African branch, 444; York Con- 
gress, 162 

Sayers, A., on laying, etc., earthen- 
ware sewers ап drains, 128 

School: buildings, 650, 671; class- 
rooms, planning of, 160; of archi- 
tecture, University College, 102 

Schools, Irish national, 160 

Science and proportion, 100 

Scottish Builders' Federation, 310 

Sculpture, modern French, 594 

Searles-Wood, Н. D., on building 
regulations and architecture, 129 

Sewage: discharge of, into tidal 
waters, 161; purification, 99 ; 
works, Brentwood, 505 

Sewers and drains, earthenware, 
laying, etc., of, 128 

Slums, prevention of, 137 

Smith, R. Elsey, on early Roman 
churches, 719 

Smithsons, three generations of, 650 

Smoke abatement, 161 

Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 538 

Society of Architects: Alexandria, 
its place in architectural history. 
701, 736; annual report, 459. 470: 
Presidential address, 615; Rome 
Congress. 501, 470 

Statham, H. H., on modern French 
sculpture, 594 

Steelwork. structural iron and, 627 

Stella Hall. 556 

Stevens, Alfred, 601 

Stickland, E. A., on Windsor, 505 

Stilgoe, H., on town planning. 137 

Stokes, L., address to R.LB.A., 531 

Stonemasons, London Association of 
Master. 141 

Streets of to-day and to-morrow. 139 

Surveyors’ Institution: opening 
meeting. 444, 582; portrait of Mr. 
D. Watney, 564: Presidential ad- 
dress, 582 


University College School of Archi- 
tecture, 102 

Unwin, Raymond, on: civic design, 
414; town planning, 441 


Ventilation: heating and, 518; the 
science ої, 

Vienna, Paris and, 627 

Visits :— 

Architectural Association : Hil 
Hall and Church, Epping, 56; 
Knole House, Sevenoaks, 9 

Junior Institution of Engineers : 
Tottenham and Edmonton Gas 
Light and Coke Company, 593 

Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion: Stella Ilall and Axwell 
Hall, 356 

Nottingham Architectural Associa- 
ton: Territorial headquarters, 
700; Windsor and Eton, 121 

Society of Engineers: Swanscombe 
Northfleet Cement Works. 37 

Surrey Archeological Society : 
Charterhouse, 476 


Ogden, P., on science and propor- 
tion, 700 К 

Olmstead, Mr., on the city beautiful, 
15 


Painters, House, Association of 
Master, 393 

Paris and Vienna, 627 

Parker, J., on tar macadam, 161 

Pembroke Castle, 185 

Pite, Beresford, on: esthetic treat- 
ment of concrete, 769: building 
construction and architectural 
education, 355 

Plans, approval of, 580 

Plumbers’ Company, the, 154 

Plumbing. sanitary, 489 

Preservation of old buildings, 199 

Presidential addresses: Architec- 
tural Association. the, 385: Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland, 
598: Concrete Institute, the, 563; 
Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen. 
388: Institute. Royal, of British 
Architects, 531: Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers, 
51; Institution of Municipal 
Engineers, 505; Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society, 626; 
Manchester Society of Architects, 
443: Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress, 99; Society of Archi- 
tects, 613; Surveyors’ Institution, 
582 

Primrose, J. S. G., on architectural 
material, 471 

Prior, E. S., on ' The London style,’ 
476 

Proportion, science and, 700 


Macadam, tar. 161 

Maclennan. H., on structural iron- 
work, 627 

Maclennan, T. F., on architectural 
treatment and cost. 189 

Maguire, W. R., on Irish national 
schools, 160 

Mansion House, the, 682 

Margam Abbey. 162 

Mason, foreman, duties of а, 701 

Master Buiklers' Associations (sce 
also ‘Federation з Edinburgh. 
785; Hull. 456; Liverpool, 428: 
London. 370, 485, 580, 755; South 
Shields, 547; Sunderland. 721 

Material, architectural, microscop!- 
cal examination of, 4 

Materials: American Society for 
Testing. 512; is the texture of, & 
fetish ? 696 

Mawson, T. H., on landscape archt- 
tecture, 47 

Metals, Institute of, 635 


Wales, South, Royal Archeological 
Institute in, 150 

Water: Board. Metropolitan. 83, 
144, 549, 690. 758; Engineers, 
Institution of, 635 

n W. R., on school classrooms, 
1 

West Bromwich. town planning con- 
ference, 51, 137 

Westminster : Abbey, art and history 
in, 475: City Council, 52, 144, 460, 
521, 585. 658. 723 

White, W. H.. on newer responsi- 
bilities of architects, 155 

Windsor, municipal works of. 505 

Woman as а domestic architect. 534 

Wood, E., address by, to architects, 


Woodward, W., on accuracy in 
building, 580 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


775; scale, commissions and the, 
568; Society of Architects and tlie, 
418, 539 

Insurance, national, 40. 704 

Intercommunication Column, 11, 40. 
71, 101, 133, 163, 302, 329. 362. 590. 
418, 447, 478, 509, 559, 508. 605, 657, 
673, 743 

Inventor of Portland cement, 615 


Joinery: cost of. 603, 637, 673, 705; 
shrinkage of, in hot weather, 71, 
101 


Economy, false, 704 

Elliott & Sons, Samuel, 568 

Employment, continuity of, in build- 
ing trade, 680 

Estates, landed, breaking up of, 418 

Examinations : architectural, and 
designs for public buildings, 568 


the R. I. B. A., 539, 567, 603, 637 


Butterfield, nemesis of, 603 


SUBJECTS OF LETTERS. 


Achilles, statue of, 775 
Adelphi, & building in the, 568 
Aluminium for hot-water service, 
539 
Apology, an, 672 
Archeological Institute, Royal, 
South Wales, 189 
Architects and shop design, 163, 246, 
" 418 
Architect’s assistant, the, 246 
Architectural : assistants and Office 
of Works, 673, 743, 775: examuina- 
tions and designs for publie build- 
ings, 568; material, microscopical 
examination of. 539, 673 


Cassein paints, 11 

Cement, Portland, inventor of, 673 

Chelsea Town Hall, decoration of, 
115 

Church of St. John, Horselydown, 
478 

Cisterns, galvanised-iron, hot water 
and. 631, 615 

Clay foundations, 418, 447 

College, Balliol, Oxford, 603 

Combination among builders, 722 

Commissions and the R.LB.A. 

scale, 568 

Competition : Australian Federal 


Factories, cubic space in, 568 
Flooring. terrazzo, 0, 
Floors, decaying, 509, 539 
Foundations. clay, 418, 447 
Fungus and boarding, 529, 362 


(Gardens, suburban, 775 
Gidea Park, 70, 100, 132, 165 


King Edward VII.. memorial to, 
11, 101, 155, 163, 189, 651 


- 


' 5 К 637, City, 509; bureaucracy and, 361; | | 
{ комм official, 567, 60% Deptford Central Library, 165: | Horselydown Church of St. John. Landed estates, breaking up of. 478 
P Artemis, Temple of 165 Manchester Library p : rt| 478 | з bs e 610; values. 
j Australian Federal City competi Gallery, 11, 101, 417, 446. Port Hot water: galvanised iron 6 ae ee lle ti- 
t tion, 509 of London Offices. 657, 675; d. 637, 673; service laminin Library and Art Gallery compel 
j Stafford гоа 568 N 8 н ' 539 : : , 11 0 Manchester, 11, 101, 417, 440, 
: Balliol College, Oxford, 603 Conveniences, pubic. pares эпо, Houses before year 1800, plans of, 5 " 
Boarding, fungus and, 329, 362 Cooking apparatus, 509, 605 8 105 Libres fs. 800 competition. 
і Bradford Royal Infirmary. 11 Coptic monasteries of the Wady-el- | Housing, national insuranee and, 40 онаа bt BI. B. A T 
Brick and stone work, London, 446 5 er 15 Hyde Park corner. 101. 189 s 1 D A.D. A. sec 
"deg у orrection, &, ; st. 
| Bridie, Be К, a Indian Patent Act, new, 509 Lime mortar, 603 


Builders : combination among, 122 ; 
questions for, 11. 40, 70. 101; tools 
in the Middle Ages. 40 

Building trade. continuity of em- 
ployment in the, 680 

Bureaucracy v. competition. 561 

Burslem Public Buildings, 417 


London brick and stone work, 446 


Intirmary, Bradford Royal. 11 
Lychgates, 568 


Institute of British Architects, 
Royal: Associates and the, 104. 
145; examinations and, 539, 567, 
603. 637; Licentiateship and, 603. 
637, 672, 743; policy of the, 742, 


Decoration of Chelsea Town Hall. 
775 

Deptford Library competition, 165 

Drainage: of premises, 71; question. 
a, 362 ae 

Drving of timber, artificial, 71 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery 


competition. 11. 101. 417. 446. 705 
Marylebone municipal buildings, 105 


Tha Bwilder, January 13, 1912.) 


CORRESPONDENCE (continued) :— 

Subjects of Letters (continucd) :— 
Material, architectural, micro- 
scopical examination of, 539, 673 
Memorial to King Edward VIL, 11, 

101. 153, 163, 109, 637 
Microscopical examination of archi- 
tectural material, 539, 073 
Monasteries, Coptic, of the Wady-el- 
Natroun, 446 
Mortar, lime, 603 


Municipal buildings, Marylebone, 
105 

Museuins, arrangement of our, 568 

Office of Works, architectural 


assistants and the, 673, 743, 775 
Ofhees, Port of London, 637, 673 
Officia] architecture, 567, 602, 637, 

105 
Order, use of the, 743 
Oxford, Balliol College, 603 


Paints. cassein, 11 

Parks and public conveniences, 218 

Patent Act. new Indian, 509 

Ln, discharge from, 40 

Plans of houses before year 1800, 705 

Playgrounds, school, 246 

Portland cement, inventor of, 673 

Port of London offices competition, 
637, 673 

Price, C. R., clay foundations, 447 

Quaint text-book, a, 328 


Rainwater ‘tipper,’ 101, 133, 163 

Rating of land values, 509 

Restoration en regle, a, 246 

Road Board, the, 271 

Royal Archeological Institute 
South Wales, 189 


St. Paul's Bridge, 70. 189 

Scheol playgrounds, 246 

Shop: design, architects and, 168, 
246. 478: front, Dover-strect, Picca- 
dillv. 637 


in 


Shrinkage of joinery in hot 
weather, 71, 101 
Society of: Architects and the 


R. I. B. X. . 478, 539; Arts’ building, 
Adelphi, 568 
Statford Library competition, 568 
Statue of Achilles, the. 775 
Stonework. staining, 447 
Strand improvement, the further 
415 
Suburban gardens, 775 


Temple of Artemis, 163 
Terrazzo flooring, 390. 637 
Text-book, a quaint, 328 
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Timber: artificial drying of, 71; 
brands, 743 

Tools, builders, in the Middle 
Ages, 40 


Ventilation, 328 


White-lead, 478 
Wind pressure, 502 
Woodwork, external, 390 


WRITERS OF LETTEBS. 
Ayling, R. S., a correction, 743 


Bailey, G., Gidea Park exhibition, 
101 


Barnes, F. J., microscopical ex- 
amination of architectural ma- 
terial, 539 

Beaumont, J. E., drainage of pre- 
mises, 71 


Bell, C. 8., an apology. 672 


Blomfield, Reginald, the R.I.B.A. 
examination, 603 

Bonner, II. T.: shop-front, Dover- 
street, Piceadilly, 637; the 
R. I. B. A. and the Associates, 704, 
743, 775 

Brown, W. Ibbs, Church of St. 


John, Horselydown, 478 
Buckingham, E., Samuel Elliott. & 
Sons, Ltd., 568 
Burt, W. H.: the R.I.B.A. and the 
Associates, 705; the R.I.B.A. and 
the Society of Architects, 478 
Butler, C. McArthur, the R. I. B. A. 
and the Socicty of Architects, 559 


Chapman, J. W.. national insurance 
and housing, 40 
Cloriston, H., rating of land values, 


509 

Collins, H. R.. Stafford Library 
competition, 568 | 
Соорег, H., clay foundations, 
418 


Crace, J. D.: decoration of Chelsea 
Town Hall, 775; white-lead, 478 
Cross, Amy, cooking apparatus, 603 


Dann, R., memorial to King 
Edward, Hydo Park-corner, 189 
Davis, H. A., cooking apparatus, 509 


Dickinson, Н. M., Rainwater 
‘tipper,’ 133 | 
Dixon, E. J., the R.I.B.A. examina: 


tions, 539 
Durham. Carter, & Durham, Gidea 
Park Exhibition, 100 


Eaton. W., the Roval Archeological 
Institute in South Wales, 189 
Elms, G., clay foundations. 418 


ing trade, 680 


Gilbert, T., combination among 
builders, 722 
Goodhart-Rendel, H. S., Balliol 


College Chapel, 603 
Gripper & Stevenson, Gidea Park, 
133 


Harris, E. Swinfen, a correction, 673 

Hastewell, R. E., policy of the 
R. I. B. A., 742 

Hayward, A. B., a building in the 
Adelphi, 568 


Heatheote, C., national insurance, 
104 

Henderson, A. E, Temple of 
Artemis, 163 

Hibbert, J. V., the R. I. B. A. ex- 
aminations and official architec- 
ture, 567 


Hopkins, УУ. B., nemesis of Butter- 
field, 603 


Horder, P. Morley, St. Paul's 
Bridge, 189 
Judge, Mark: breaking up of 


landed estates, 478; bureaucracy v. 
competition, 561: further Strand 
improvement, 418; Hyde Park- 
corner, 101. 163: London brick 
and stone work, 446 


Ketley, C. B., new Indian Patent 
Act, 509 


Leeming & Leening, Paul’s 
Bridge, 70 

Leverton, W. L. H., the use of the 
‘Order,’ 743 

Llewellyn, R. L., lych-gates, 568 

Lovett, E., the arrangement of our 
museums, 568 

Lyon, M., Manchester Library and 
Art Gallery, 11 


St. 


MacAlister, Ian, Australian Federal 
City competition, 509 

Mileham, G. S.. Coptic monasterics 
of the Wady-el-Natroun, 446 


Norman, P., and P. W. Lovell, plans 
of houses dating before 1800. 705 


Parker, J. F.: cost of joinery, 637; 
shrinkage of joinery in hot 
weather, 101 

Phillips, R., builders’ tools in the 
Middle Ages, 40 


I9II. 


Gayer, Е. J., employment in build- | 


1X 


Potterton, E., discharge from pipes, 


Pretyman, E. G., land tax valua- 
tion, 610 

Price, С. R., clay foundations, 447 

Primrose, J. 8. Glen, micro- 
scopical examination of building 
muterial, 673 


Quennell, C. H. B., Gidea Park, 133 


Randolph, J. A., a restoration en 
regle, 246 
Robinson, S. Whitmore: hot water 
and galvanised-iron cisterns, 673; 
ventilation, 328 
c E. R., school playgrounds, 
6 


Russell, S. B. Burslem public 
buildings, 417 

Sang. Н. Н. B., national memorial 
to King Edward VII., 11 

Seamell, E. F., terrazzo flooring, 
390 

Selwood, W. R.. memorial to King 
Edward VII., 637 

RD II., the statue of Achilles, 
775 


Sington. T., Manchester Library 
competition, 417 

Smith, F. O., fungus and boarding, 
362 

Speaight, F. W., King Edward 
memorial, 133 


Swinstead, G. H., suburban gardens, 
775 


Thompson. Wm., Gidea Park Exh'- 
bition, 100 

Travers, W., Gidea Park Exhibition, 
100 

Turner, H. A., rainwater ‘ tipper,’ 
133 


Vale, E., architects and shop design, 
246 


Walker, B., a quaint text-book, 228 

Wallis, W. F., shrinkage of joinery 
in hot weather, 71 

Webb, Maurice. Gidea Park, 70. 132 

Willmott. E., & H. S. East, Gidea 
Park Exhibition, 101 

Willoughby, G. H., Manchester 
Library, ete., competition, 705 

Wocd, E., Manchester Library com- 
petition, 446 


Yates, C. W., Gidea Park competi- 
tion, 163 


ARCHITECTS, Erc, OF BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED. 


Adams, Н. P., & C. Н. Holden, De- 
sign, Manchester Library and Art 
Gallery, 719 

Adams, J.. British Hospital, Monte- 
video, 506, 507 

Adshead, S. D., Hyde Park-corner 
Improvement (Memorial to King 
Edward). 155 

Alberti, Giovanni, Ceiling Decora- 
tron, 69 


Allen, G. P. Church of St. 
Leenards, Bedford, 71 
Atkinson, R., Design for: Man- 


chester Library and Art Gallery, 
706-708; Marvicbone Municipal 
Buildings, 665, 675 


Barnes, A. G., Decoration Design: 


‘Winter,’ 731 

Barrias E. L., Statue: ‘ Architec- 
ture? 594; The Victor Hugo 
Monument, Paris, 596 

Bartholome, M.. Monument aux 
Morts.’ Paris. 593 

Bayes, G.. & R. Knott. Chain Sup- 
ports, L.C.C. Hall. 275 

Bellis, A. W.. Measured Drawings 
(Owen Jones Prize), 13 

Berrington, A.: A Loggia in a 
Public Garden, 164. 165; RA. 
Schools Design for Gold Medal, 
776. 777: Sketch of Model of King 
Edward Memorial Scheme. sug- 
gested by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens, 
267 

Bizot, P.. Model 
Ancient Rome. 303 

innev, H.. Cast-iron Figures and 
Lamps, South Shields Municipal 
Buildings. 549 

Binning, A., R.A. 


and Plan of 


Gold Medal! 


Drawings (Hall of City Company), 
744-747 

Blomfield, Reginald: New Gardens, 
Mellerstein, 303; Works by, 91, 
94-96, 102. 103 

Blow. Detmar J., & F. Billerey, 
Carlton House-terrace, 391, 392 

Bodley, б. F., St. John's Church, 
Epping, 65 

Bolton, A. T., Plans for Ideas for 
Houses, 644 

Bosboom. J., ‘Sunday Morning,’ 361 

Bouchardon, E., Fontaine de 
Grenelle, Paris, 321 

Boucher, A., * La Pensée,’ 596 

Boe J., ‘Antique et Moderne,’ 
9 

Bradshaw & Gass, Design for Man- 
chester Library and Art Gallery, 
707. 709-711 

Brakspear, II., 
Church. 449 

Brewer, H. C.: Orense Cathedral. 
Spain, 540: The Puerta de la 
Gloria, Santiago Cathedral. 540 

Brooks, J.. боп, & Adkins, Church, 
Kensington. 480. 481 

Brvan & Hodges: First Premiated 
Design. School, Roman.hill, Lowes- 
toft, 536 

Bucknell, L. H., R.A. Schcols De- 
sion: Hall of a Citv Company, 
746, 747: St. Paul's Bridge. 43 

pont J., The Châtelet, Chantilly. 


0 
Bullock. A. E., Feldenhurst,“ Box- 
moor, 67. 68 


Worksop Priory 


Campbell. J.. X C. Paton, Parlia- 
n Building, Wellington, N.Z.. 


Castelow, C., Design for a Country 
House, 13 
Castle & Warren, Design for Dept- 
ford Library, 157, 158 
Cave, Walter, Some Works by, 591. 
599.601, 604 
“А Cotton Ex- 


Chambers, G. E. 
change,’ 65 

Clarke, Н. Chatfeild, Premises. 
Threadneedle-street, E.C.. 392. 393 

Cogswell, G., Churchyard Cross, Bir- 
lingham, 542 

Cooper & Slater, Design: Cardiff 
Technical Institute. 738: Man- 
chester Library апа Art Gallery. 
707, 711, 712 

Cooper. T. Edwin, Marvlebone 
e Buildings, 623, 628, 629. 


Cowper, J. B. F.: Church of St. 
Peter, Howden, 511; St. Cuth- 
bert's Church, Wells, 511: St. 
Marv's Church, Stamford, 511 

Cox & Amos: Le Crédit Foncier., 
Franco-Canadian. Montreal, 135: 
the Eastern Townships Bank, 
Montreal, 123 

Cratnev, E.: Houses, Blyth. 474; 
Library, Monkwearmouth, 98 

Crickmav & Sons, House at 
Bay, Dorset, 36. 37 

Crouch, Butler, & Savage: Selected 
Design. Manchester Library and 


Art Gallery, 706 


West 


Dalou. M.. The Triumph of the 
Republic.“ Paris, 595 

Darling & Pearson. the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Montreal, 122. 
135 


Dartein, F. de, Drawing of Bridge 
at Navilly, 414 

Davidson, W., Church of St. Mar- 
garet, Upton, 185, 186 

Davies, W. E., An Office Building,’ 
65 

Dawber. E. Guy, ‘ Burdocks,’ Fair 
ford, 12 

Downing, II. P. Burke, School 
Bromley, 448, 449 

Some Works of, 


Eames & Young. 


355-355, 362, 565 


Falkener, E., City of Ephesus, 415 

Farrar, R. Fielding, Design for 
Manchester Library and Art 
Gallery, 707, 720 

Fehr, H. C.. Sculpture, 
Park, Norfolk. 329 

Finch, W. A.. Nurses’ Home. etc., 
Hackney Union Infirmary, 284 

Fulton. J. B., St. John’s College. 
Oxford, 645 


Gardner. J. Starkie. 
Gate nt Hatfield. 358 

Gauquié, M.. the Clairon Monument. 
Condeé-sur-Escaut. 595 

Gawthorp. T. G., Brass, Islip 
Church, 306 

Gibson. J. S.. Skipwith. & Gordon. 
Arding & Tlobbs’s Premises, Clap- 
ham Junction. 449 453 

od T. F. W., Edington Church, 
274 

Greenslade, S. K.. National Library 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, 42 

Green, W. Curtis: Design for Marv- 
lebone Municipal Buildings, 665, 
666, 675; Sketches with the A.A. 


Sennowe 


Drawing of 
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ARCHITECTS, etc. (continued) :— 
Excursion in Franoe, 212-214, 235, 
240-242, 246 

Gutteridge, A. F. & R. F., Seale- 
Hayne College, Newton Abbot, 


244, 245 
Hallam, J. Algernon, the Red 
House, near Hitchin, 639 
Halliday, J. T. & C. Paterson, 


Stockport Police Court Design, 273 

Halliday, J. T., Secondary School, 
Bury, 242, 243 В 

Hall-Jones, F., & E. S. Cummings, 
King Edward Memorial Hospital, 
Ealing, 274, 275 

Hare, C. G.: Churchyard Cross, 
Wick, 748; Restoration of Ashley 
Church, 448 

Hare, H. T., Design for Deptford 
Library, 158, 159 

Harris, E. Vincent, & T. A. Moodie, 
Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff, 
541 

Hart & Waterhouse, Business Pre- 
mises, Gray's Inn-road, London, 


Hébrard, E., Restoration of Palace 
of Diocletian, Spalato, 303-305 

Henderson, A. E., Restoration of the 
Temple of Artemis (Diana) at 
Ephesus, 134 

Henderson, A. G., Design. Man- 
chester Library and Art Gallery, 
707, 712. 713 

Hodge, Vernon: Bungalow at Radi- 
pole, near Weymouth, 216 

Home. G. Wrville. А.А. Silver 
Medal Drawings, 401, 402 

Hooper, B. B.. Residence, Dunedin, 
New Zealand, 339 

Horsburgh, V. D., Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Fort William. 165 

Hunt, W. & E.: Addition to Balham 
Constitutional Club, 379, 390; No. 
95, Mortimer-street, W., 480 


Japy, A. J. L., Prix de Rome Prize 
Design, 299 

Jemmett & McCombie, Design for 
e Municipal Buildings, 


Johnston, R. F., Cottages at Letch- 
worth, 190 


Jones, Ivor, & P. Thomas, Selected 
Design, Cardiff Technical Insti- 
tute, 737 


Knott, R., & С. Bayes, Chain Sup- 
ports, L.C.C. Hall, 275 
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FRAGMENTARY OLD PAINTED GLASS: ITS DUE TREATMENT. 


HEN the restoration of an 
ancient church is taken in 
hand, assuming that it has 

not been dealt with, except by way 
of occasional repair, for the last 350 
years or thereabouts, it is often found 
that every window exhibits bits, more or 
less fragmentary, of stained and painted 
glass of a date prior to the first year 
of Edward VI., and it must be a rare 
case indeed when the windows show no 
remains of old glass. 

by way of example, of the‏ ا 
smaller parish churches, some such‏ 
arrangement as this is very usual. In‏ 
the great east window are one or more‏ 


figures, often mutilated, of Our Lady 
or some of the Saints. Sometimes it has 
been an Annunciation window—Our Lad y 
is there with hands held up in token 
of wonder, but the Archangel Gabriel, 
formerly by her side, has wholly or in 
part disappeared, while, in other cases, 
the Archangel is there and Our Lady 
has gone. In other instances a Cruci- 
fixion has been in the east window, and 
there may be left the cross or part of it, 
with fragments, here and there of the 
sacred Figure and of Our Lady and St. 
John on either side and St. Mary 
Magdalene behind. If there be side 
chapels, their east windows may show 


remains of the coat-armour of those who 
built them, placed there as mute be- 
seechings for prayers for their souls. 
The nave or aisle windows on the north 
side may have remains in their main 
lights of figures of the Prophets and 
Evangelists, while on the south side, in 
the main lights, will be fragments of the 
Apostles and Saints. The tracery lights 
wil contain small figures of angels, 
Cherubim or Seraphim or Saints. The 
west window, if there be one, will usually 
show fragments of a picture of the Last 
Judgment, while in all the windows are 
seen remains of borders—conyentional 
leaves, ostrich feathers, or lions’ heads, 
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Fig. 1. 


maybe, in brown outline heightened 
with yellow, alternating with pieces of 
ruby or blue glass—and of quarries deco- 
rated with little designs, maple or oak 
leaf, ivv or vine perhaps, in which the 
pictures have been set. 

The important point is that all these 
fragments of the old picture. windows 
are, in such a case as we have assumed, 
the first restoration in modern times of 
an ancient church, found to-day in situ. 
They are in the positions in which they 
were originally placed, and, as is evident, 
they constitute, even in their frag- 
mentary condition, most valuable evi- 
dence of the former condition of the 
church in the matter of window glazing. 

The reason for this state of things seems 
to be that, contrary to popular notions, 
there was comparatively little violence 
done to painted church windows in the 
troublous days of the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries. Such violence as there was 
wes probably, so far as secular churches 
were concerned, chiefly directed against 
cathedral and collegiate churches, the 
greater number of which, being in the 
larger citics and towns, were more 


exposed to.mob violence than country. 


churches. In most places it is probable 
that the old picture windows were simply 
left to decay, clear glass being inserted 


as the pieces of coloured stuff bit by bit. 


fell out of their settings or were acci- 
dentally broken. This would seem to be 
the tale told by the fragmentary painted 
glass which has survived to our time, 
even were other testimony lacking. 
Fortunately, however, we have con- 
temporary evidence on the subject. 
Harrison, in his “Description of 
England," prefixed to “ Holinshed's 
Chronicle“ (Bk. IL, ch. 4, p. 223), after 
referring to the removal and defacement 
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of images and other “ monuments of 
idolatrie," says, “ Onlie the stories in 
glasse windowes excepted, which, for 
want of sufficient store of new stuffe, and 
by reason of extreame charge that should 
grow by the alteration of the same 
into white panes throughout the realme, 
are not altogether abolished in most 
places at once, but by little and little 
suffered to decaie that white glass may 
be set up in their roomes.” If this state- 
ment 1s reliable, and we know no reason 
for doubting it, we have a complete 
explanation of the state to-day of the 
window glass of our ancient parish 
churches prior to restoration. Given 
а set of church windows in the condition 
which we have pictured, surely, having 
regard to the high value which such an 
arrangement has as well for the art 
student, the architect, and glass painter 
as for the student of history, ecclesiology, 
heraldry, and allied subjects, one should 
study to preserve such a record and to 
extract from it means whereby the 
windows of the church, when restored, 
shall serve the same ends and teach the 
same lessons as they did of old when 
filled with painted glass. This notion is 
in accordance with the idea which 15 
supposed to prompt church restoration 
nowadays, namely, how to make a 
church answer the same purposes — 
worship, sacrifice, prayer, and teaching 
combined with appreciation of what is 
fitting in external things—as it was 
originally meant to serve. 

If these be, indeed, the objects to be 
aimed at in church restoration, how do 
we stand with regard to the old windows ? 
Have we hitherto dealt with them in a 
manner helpful towards a restoration of 
their usefulness and beauty ? 

In most cases we have not done so. 
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Fragmentary Glass in Sheering Church, Essex. 


Whatever the cause may be—thought- 
lessness, Misapprehension as to the true 
use of painted glass, monetary con- 
siderations, or what not --the lamentable 
fact 1з that most people have got to look 
upon fragmentary old glass as of no 
practical value, and while out of deference 
to a half-apprehended notion that it 
must not be destroyed, but in some way 
or other preserved, they have not the 
courage to throw it aside, they do with it 
what is almost as bad by removing it 
from its setting, cutting 1t up into con- 
venient shapes, and leading it all up 
together into a composite mass of 
coloured glass. Thus these precious 
fragments, which if left in situ would 
have served as a key for reconstruction 
of the old picture windows, are rendered 
useless, and the only result of such well- 
meant efforts to preserve old fragmen- 
tary glass is to make a jumble window," 
a thing dazzling and confusing to the 
eye, without beauty or teaching capacity, 
апа of no earthly use to anybody. To 
tike а few examples. Why was the 
fragmentary tabernacle work winch 
formerly stood in situ in one of the 
windows of Sheering Church in Essex, 
and which might have been a guide in 
reconstructing à window as nearly as 
possible similar to itself when new, 
stuck all together, some pieces sideways, 
others upside down, mixed up with 
broken pieces out of other windows, 
and finally fixed in the head of the south 
chancel window? Fig. 1 shows this 
modern example of what not to do with 
fragmentary old glass. 

Again, why did the person responsible 
for repair of the old glass at Netteswell 
Church near Harlow  perpetrate so 
ridiculous an anachronism as to tack 
on to the under part of an ox the lower 
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Fig. 2. Symbol of S. Luke п North Nave 
Window, Netteswell, Harlow, Essex. 


art of a draped human figure (Fig. 2) ? 
his was, in the circumstances, inex- 
cusable, for a very little study of the 
fragments in other windows would have 
shown that the drapery was part of a 
broken figure belonging to a set (огил- 
nally four) of which two are still in the 
tracery of the window opposite to that 
in which the ox occurs. The arrange- 
ment is, two perpendicular side windows 
facing each other with four tracery 
compartments in each. In the north 
window tracery are the symbols of the 
four Evangelists, among them the ox in 
question, and on the south are the two 
figures shown in Fig. 3. No doubt 
the fragment leaded on to the ox is the 
lower part of one of the two otherwise 
lost figures—either Our Lady or St. Mary 
Magdalene, for it is likely that the four 
Marys were origirally in these tracery 
lights. Netteswell, to», reminds us that 
in the head of the scuth chancel window 
there are many fragments leadel to- 
gether haphazard fashion which, had they 
been left in their original positions, 
might have enabled us to reconstruct the 
windows referred to in the Gentleman's 
Magazine (1796, I. 380) as pictures 
of two or three of our Kings." Probably 
these Kings were Sainted Kings, the 
Edwards and St. Edmund the Martyr. 
A jumble window is bad in itself, but 
it is worse by reason of the fact that it 
does not completely answer the intentions 
of those who have caused it to be made. 
No doubt their purpose is to carefully 
preserve, in the sense of not fo destroy, 
the fragmentary «ld glass, but their 
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agent, the glazier, has one object only 
in view, viz., how to make the fragments 
fit in with one another and how to make 
the whole composition, when leaded up, 
go into the window opening where һе із 
to fix it.. The result, of course, is that 
the fragments are made more fragmentary 
still, and some actual waste is inevitable. 
All jumble windows give evidence of 
this wasteful process— here а piece cut 
off a letter, there an essential part of a 
design shorn away. An apt illustration 
is the quarry from a jumble window in 
the Lethienlher Chapel at Little Ilford 
Church, Essex (Fig. 4). This quarry, 
once rectangular, bearing “the crown m 
the thorn bush” badge of Henry VII., 
with bis initials H.R. below the badge, 
has been cut to make it fit into a cirenlar 
window, and in the cutting the H. has 
been taken off. 

But what is the alternative to the 
“jumble window ” ? | 

True restoration is, first of all and 
all along, conservation, and so we think 
that whatever else we do we should 
preserve such evidence as has survived 
of the original plan of decoration of each 
window. If, further, we can restore it 
to what it was up to the days of Edward 
VL, thereby renewing its teaching 
capacity, we shall do well. 

Some such plan as the following might 
be carried out :— 

Аз a preliminary step, each window 
should be examined at close quarters 
to see whether any remains of painting, 
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not visible from the floor level, are still 
discernible. Any work so brought to 
light might be strengthened with water- 
colour .mixed with gum-water. This 
would adhere to the glass and could be 
washed out afterwards. In this con- 
nexion we may mention that it is a 
common occurrence to find that the 
lines of faded work, of the existence of 
which there had been no suspicion when 
standing on the floor of the church, 
can upon close inspection be secn. 

Accurate tracings might then be made 
of every window, and from these full- 
sized coloured drawings could be made 
for preservation. among the parish 
archives, | 

An attempt might next be made, 
working on tracing paper stretched over 
the original tracing, to reconstruct the 
window. Of course; if the fragments ar» 
so slight as to offer but little guide to 
the run of the original design, the painter 
would have to apply his knowledge of 
ancient art, aided by careful comparison 
with the other windows of the church 
and, if possible, those of neighbouring 
churches, in the reconstructive, or rather 
semi-creative, process. In many cases, 
however, httle difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in reproducing the old design 
from its existing fragments. 

The reconstruction accomplished on 
tracing paper, is the window to be in 
reality a new one with the old fragments 
merely leaded in and lost among the 
new pieces of glass? Emphatically no. 


Fig. 3. SS. Mary Cleophe and Mary Salome in Tracery of South Window of 
Nave, Netteswell, Harlow, Essex. 
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The fragments ought still to be clearly 
distinguishable from the reconstructed 
portion. To this end we would suggest 
that the fragments, while their exact 
places in the window are preserved, 
should be set in sheets of clear white 
glass, which should fill up the entire 
window except where the fragments 
occur. Upon this clear glass the recon- 
structed parts might be painted in oil 
colours mixed with amber medium, the 
leading being indicated by thick black 
lines. Thus, to a spectator from within 
the church, while the ancient portion 
would be easily distinguishable from 
the new, the whole design would appear 
as опе, and it wonld depend for its 
effect upon the knowledge and skill 
of the man who drew the reconstructed 
portions. 

In the course of time, when criticism 
had done its work and the reconstruction 
was finally approved, the sheet glass 
might be removed, and the reconstructed 
portions painted in glass colours and 
leaded up with the fragments in the usual 
way. Even then, however, the old part 
should be distinguished in some wav 
from the new, perhaps by the lead round 
them being gilded. The art student 
and the antiquary would then, at all 
timeg, be able to tell the old work from 
the new. | 

For practical demonstration, and by 
way of suggestion only, an attempt has 
been made (Fig. 5) partially to recon- 
struct a piece of XVth- century glass, 
believed to represent St. Edmund 
of Canterbury, in the south chancel 
window of Roding Abbess Church, 
Essex, and to give the résult (Fig. 6). 
This is, of course, a casé where the 
original positions of the fragments 
cannot now be exactly ascertained, 
the run of the design having been 
lost in 1866 when the existing jumble 
was made, and it is not, therefore, quite 
an apposite illustration to our argument, 
which has been mainly concerned with 
unrestored windows. Still, it may serve 
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Fig. 5. XVth-Century Glass at Roding Abbess Church. 
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to make our suggestions clearer than they 
would be without it. We mightadd that 
we have confined our remarks to the 
lower апа principal part of this glass. 
There is a great deal of confused taber- 
пас!е work, not shown in the illustra- 


‘tions, over the figure, which we have 


not attempted to reconstruct, and, with 
regard to the inscriptions on the scrolls, 
we have suggested a verse from the sixth 
Psalm which fits in with the fragments 
dne and quo; but we are quite ready 


Fig. 4. Quarry at Little Ilford. 


to stand corrected on that point, and, 
indeed, on the whole attempt at recon- 
struction. We do, however, suggest that 
nothing in Fig. 6 is incongruous to the 
ancient fragments, and that, on the 
whole, it constitutes a more useful and 
teachable picture than the patched-up 
design in Fig. 5. 

No doubt it may be objected that 
such a plan for dealing with fragmentary 
old glass as we have ventured to put 
forward is in the nature of a counsel 
of perfection, and that considerations 
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of expense might, in many cases, 
militate agaiyst its adoption. We 
admit the validity of the objection 
where money is scarce, and we cannot 
but think that the proper course in that 
event is simply to leave the fragments 
alone, taking care only to re-lead and 
strengthen the settings where necessary. 
At a future time, and as funds permit, 
the reconstructive process might be 
carried out. 

Again, it often happens that а frag- 
mentary ancient window is removed to 
make way for a modern memorial window. 
How much better would it be to recon- 
struct the old glass—a not more expen- 
sive process than the designing and 
making of a new window—and thereby 
not only to set up a worthy memorial 
to а departed soul, but to restore a lost 
feature to the fabric of the church! 


مهم 
NOTES.‏ 


- A SHORT time back we 
жыш of dealt with the obvious 
me Arts. necessity for a Minister of 
Fine Arts, in view of the numerous 
occasions that arise in which reliable 
artistic advice should be at the disposal 
of the Government and other authorities, 
and we cannot but welcome the action 
taken by the Daly Graphic in obtaining 
the opinion of some of our leading artists 
on the desirability of forming a per- 
manent advisory committee of artists in 
connexion with a Ministry of Fine Arts. 
Whenever any scheme arises involving 
one or more of the arts it almost invari- 
ably drifts into a stategof confusion from 
which it only emerges after a series of 
unseemly wrangles in a mutilated and 
abortive farm. Thus all our attempts 
ta secure an adequate artistic expression 
for our patriotic and national aspirations 
are nullified by the lack of competent 
direction at the initiatory stages. This is 
mainly due to the fact that no provision 
is made to ensure that those whose 
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opinion is of real value are consulted, 
and decisions of the highest artistic 
importance are left to quite unqualified 
authorities, elected or appointed to 
perform services utterly different in 
character. We need not quote instances, 
they are present in the minds of all, and 
form the most conclusive arguments in 
favour of some form of artistic authority 
not merely critical in its functions, but 
also charged with the duty of organising 
the methods to be adopted in the realisa- 
tion of all important proposals having an 
msthetic intention. 


, ЖЕ are glad to be able to 
E ы * congratulate the City Cor- 
= °> poration on taking the 
reasonable course of consulting Sir 
William Emerson, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
and Mr. J. J. Burnet to advise them as to 
their future course of action in dealing 
with a town-planning scheme of such 
unusual architectural interest апа 
importance. We presume these gentle- 
men are to be asked for their independent 
advice on the whole situation. A 
delicate and most responsible duty is 
placed upon them, in the right discharge 
of which they will, we are sure, receive 
the whole-hearted support of the profes- 
sion. In such matters as this a public 
authority is often in the position of 
needing someone to advise them how 
and where to obtain advice, what steps 
to take to ensure that the work they have 
in hand is entrusted to those who are 
specially qualified to undertake it. We 
are confident that everyone can rely on 
the public spirit and fearless independ- 
ence of the gentlemen selected, and that, 
realising the gravity and the magnitude 
of the issues involved, they can be relied 
on to advise the course of action they 
honestly believe to be in the best interests 
of architecture and to the credit and 
ultimate renown of the City of London. 


It has always been under- 
5 that 5 former 
; Chairman of the Bridge 
5 House Estates Committee 
announced the intention 

of his Committee to advise the Cor- 
poration to institute а competition for 
St. Paul's Bridge. We hope this inten- 
tion has not been abandoned, as the 
question is essential а public one, 
appealing to the imagination and public 
spirit of all architects or town planners. 
Nothing but good can possibly arise 
from enlisting the active sympathy and 
interest of all those who have given any 
thought to the matter, or from collecting 
the best ideas on the subject; for these 
do not always occur just at the right 
moment to the most gifted of individuals 
or the most competent of permanent 
officials. Particularly is it necessary to 
obtain the ideas of the younger genera- 
‘tion, for, by reason of their superior 
education in monumental planning, the 
most able monumental designers should, 
if education counts for anything, be found 
in their ranks. Without a competition 
these ideas may never see the light. If 
we are to obtain such satisfactory results 
as are to be seen in many Continental 
capitals we cannot do better than 
emulate, not onlv their combined enthu- 
siasm and breadth of view, but also 
their better methods of procedure, as 
seen, for instance, in the methods 


St. Paul's 
Bridge and 
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adopted by the Municipality of Vienna 
in dealing with the problem of the lay out 
of the Karlsplatz. Not only was a 
competition held in which awards were 
made to Dr. Stiibben, Dr. Otto Wagner, 
Professor Meyreder, and Professor Back, 
in conjunction with an engineer, but 
official designs were afterwards made by 
Professor Meyreder and then further 
studied for modifications by Dr. Otto 
Wagner. and Professors Ohmann and 
Goldemund. The procedure here adopted 
to obtain the best results is most striking. 
First of all, the importance of the matter 
is fully recognised by those responsible. 
Nothing is considered final while improve- 
ment is possible, neither time nor expense 
is spared. À system obtains whereby 
the best minds can be brought to bear on 
the subject and to contribute ideas to the 
common fund. Every one seems willing 
to work loyally together and to be 
pe ready to abandon or modify 

is own ideas in face of better ones, to 
subordinate his own persona] interests 
and opinions for the common good of the 
community, so as to obtain by combined 
effort a finer result than any one man 
alone would be likely to achieve. That 
is what is wanted here. We have no 
doubt whatever that architects in this 
country would be capable of the same 
disinterested and public spirited action 
if they were appealed to in the right way. 
We would again most emphatically point 
out that the public interest demands that 
the best available talent be employed in 
the public service, whether it be secured 


by means of a competition or not. 


THE R.I.B.A. illustrates 
Fra EB in the Journal the address 
ross to the presented to his Majesty 
on the occasion of the 
Coronation. Designed and executed by 
Mr. Graily Hewitt and Mr. L. Macdonald 
Gill, the whole is conceived in a thoroughly 
decorative spirit. The first page displays 
the Royal arms on a banner laced to two 
shepherds' crooks, over the centre of this 
appears the Royal Crown, and above is 
а shrine enclosing a crown of thorns. 
The only feature to which we think 
exception might be taken is the inclusion 
of the upper stage of the two Westminster 
Abbey towers on either side of the shrine ; 
they are hardly in scale, and, if intended 
to suggest that the Abbey front lies 
behind the banner, are not in correct 
relationship to each other. The design 
would have been better had these been 
omitted. The form and distribution of 
the lettering in the address itself are 
deserving of the highest praise. 


THE new issue of postage 
stamps marks another 
downward step in the 
quality of what may be termed officia] 
art. Apart from the lack of character in 
the portrait, the design of the enclosing 


New Stamps. 


frame is even feebler than in the stamps 


of Edward VII. The effect of the penny 


stamp is confused by the lack of- 


symmetry in the lion, which is both out 
of scale with the wreath, and forms an 
unsatisfactory starting-point for it, while 
the attempt at a cartouche in the half- 

enny stamp is simply lamentable in its 
lack of decorative firmness and its ragged 
outline. We may admit a certain quality 
of draughtsmanship 1n the penny stamp, 
but the halfpenny touches the lowest 
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ebb of ineptitude in design. We may 
sincerely wish King George V. a long and 
prosperous reign without desiring any 
but the shortest life for the stamps that 
have been prepared to mark his 
Majesty's Coronation. 


THE governing body have 
ое College just, secured a ninety-nine 
omen- years lease of the site 

&nd grounds, about 1O acres, of South 
Villa, Inner Circle, Regent's Park, at a 
cost of some 18,000L, and propose to 
expend from 70,0007. to 80,0001. upon the 
erection of new buildings after plans and 
designs which have been prepared 
by Mr. Basil Champneys ; the library, a 
gift of Lady Tate, will be planned by Mr. 
Sidney R. J. Smith. South Villa, whose 
grounds extend to the margin of the lake, 
was opened two years ago as an addi- 


tional residence for students of the 


College in York-place, Baker-street. It 
was the home of George Bishop, F.R.S., 
who, in 1837, built the observatory there 
in which, in 1847-54, Dr. Hind made his 
renowned observations of the asteroids 
and discovered ten new planets. About 
thirty years ago the owner of South Villa 
obtained a fresh lease from the Crown 
and spent more than 50,000/. upon a 
genera] improvement of the property. 


, Aw exhibition of drawings 
ee and etchings by Rem- 
Amsterdam, brandt is opened in the 

house No. 4, St. Anthonies 

Bréestraat, to celebrate its dedication as а 


museum and library in commemoration of 


the t artist who lived there in the days 
of his prosperity, and quitted it in 1658 
for humbler quarters in the Rozengracht. 
The house, which had been subdivided 
into two and otherwise maltreated, was 
rescued five years ago at the instance of 
Joseph Israels and Jkhr. P. Hartsen, and, 
having been acquired from the Munici- 
pality, was restored as far as possible to 
its pristine state under the architect 
Bazel's directions and superintendence. 
In the course of the work it was found 
that the original stepped gable, of 1606, 
had been removed for the existing one 
with cornice and pediment, and that the 
house had begun to lean over. The 
inventory made in 1656 of Rembrandt's 
effects has availed as a guide, to some 
extent, in the reinstatement of the 
interior apartments, and the arrangement 
of the exemplars of his work. The later 
house, wherein he passed the close of his 
life, is entirely modernised for trade 
purposes. 


THE annual exhibition of 


hibition the British School of 
gly Archeology, which is at 


resent being held аё 
University College, is of unusual variety 
and interest. The work accomplished 
by Professor Petrie and his assistants 
during the past session has been prolific 
in its results. The sites of the excava- 
tions, Haward, Meydum, and Memphis, 
were all within 50 miles of Cairo, 
Professor Petrie having undertaken the 
charge of the first named (one of his old 


. exploring grounds), while operations at 


the other places were carried on by Mr. 
Wainwright and Mr. Mackay. In con- 
tinuation of his work of 1888 on the same 
site Professor Petrie has unearthed from 
the cemetery-at Haward а large number 
D 
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of Roman portraits of the greatest 
interest, dating from А.р. 100—250. Not 
more than one per cent. of the mummies 
buried at Haward had portraits, so that 
this branch of the undertaking business 
seems to have been limited to the more 
well-to-do class. The custom appears to 
have been, not to bury the mummies with 
the portraits, but to place them in the 
colonnade around the atrium of the 
private dwellings, until such time that 
the mummy cases fell into disrepair or 
a generation succeeded in whom the 
5 awakened no sentimental or 
amily interest, and then they were 
relegated in groups fo a pit in the burial 
grounds. Notwithstanding the character 
of this custom, the portraits possess con- 
siderable artistic quality. They carry 
the conviction of individuality and like- 
ness, and they are carefully painted. 
They are in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion, and altogether provide an interest- 
ing commentary on Roman painting of 
the time. In addition to the portraits 
the exhibition includes some examples of 
gilt cartonnage heads from mummies 
of earlier. date, and some specimens of 
elaborate mummy wrapping ; in one case 
the folds are thirteen layers deep, in 
rhombic pattern, in blue, red, white, and 
gold. In other cases, the mummy 
cloths, which have been unfolded, are 
of considerable decorative interest. 
‘There are a large number of smaller 
objects, such as scarabs, beads, gold 
rings, imitation gems of coloured glass, 
toys, and so on, as well as objects of 
domestic service of ware and other 
materials. Decorative slabs, 5 
of various dates, and pieces of sculpture 
.(ineluding a limestone head of life size 
with the eyes filled with white glass) go 
to form one of the most interesting 
exhibitions which the School has provided 
of late years. 


: THE award of the Gold 
The Institute Medal of the Institute 
0 А А 
year by year with unfail- 
ing regularity appears to assume that 
there will be an equally unfailing supply 
of recipients of outstanding merit, of real 
distinction, to maintain the traditions of 
а roll on which are inscribed such names 
as  Viollet-le-duc, Charles Garnier, 
Cockerell, and Barry. But Nature 
unfortunately cannot always be relied 
upon to accommodate her inflexible laws 
to those of the Institute, and to produce 
the man of distinction with the regularity 
required. Such an honour as this loses 
its value if it becomes a matter of routine, 
and is looked upon as one which, in the 
ordinary course of promotion, should 
crown а successful but blameless career. 
While the Institute continues to keep a 
watchful eye over the whole field of foreign 
architecture, archeology, and letters 
there is hope that—as in the case of 
Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld—the necessary 
man of distinction will be discovered. 
When we consider how small a proportion 
of the civilised inhabitants of the glóbe 
are so fortunate as to dwell in these 
diminutive islands we realise how 
exceptionally gifted we must have been to 
supply forty-three out of a total of sixty- 
three distinguished recipients of the 
medal; unless we are to presume that it 
has sometimes been awarded more as an 
encouragement than as.a reward. Should 
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there be any sign in the future of the 
failure of the home supply of men of 
distinction the Institute might perhaps 
reconsider their present method of 
awarding the medal by a system of 
rotation. 


AD 834 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects was held at the Fish- 
mongers' Hall, Adelaide-place, London Bridge, 
on Tuesday, when a large and distinguished 
number of architects and guests assembled. 


The President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, presided, 


and there were present amongst others :— 


Mr. John G. Abraham 
Mr. John W. Abraham 


Mrs. John W. Abraham M 


Mr. Maurice B. Adams 
Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, O.M., R.A. 
Mr. L. A. Atherley- 

Jones, K.C., М.Р. 
Mr. Maxwell Ayrton 
Mr. F. Baker 
Sir Thomas Barlow, 

Bart., K.C.V.O. 

Mr. Douglas C. T. 

Bartley 
Mr. Walter x Beetles 


Sir Henry Buckingham 

Mr. John J. Burnet, 
A. R. S. A. 

Sir Edward H. Busk, 
M. A. : 

Mr. C. MacArthur 
Butler 


[r. J. Dixon Butler 
Bu Henry T. Butlin, 


art. 
Mr. Henry C. Charle- 


wo 
Mr. Christian Christen- M 


sen 
Mr. Edgar F. Church 
Mr. Harold E. Church 
Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke 
Mr. Max Clarke 
Mr. T. Costigan 
Mr. S. Forrest Cowell 
Mr. J. D. Crace 
Mrs. Crace 
Mr. Richard Creed 


Mr. Richard Creed, jun. M 


Miss Creed 
Mr. T. Harrison Dakin 
Dr. W. Morriston 


Mr. T. Raffles Davison 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, 


R. A. 
Mr. Rudolf Dircks 
Mr. J. W. Domoney 
Sir William Emerson 
Lady Emerson 
Mr. C. W. English 
Mr. Frederic R. Farrow 
Mr. W. Fleming 
Mr. William Flockhart 
Mr. Frank Fox 
Mr. Percival M. Fraser 
&ir Ernest George. 


A. R. A 
Mr. James S. Gibson 
Mrs. Gibson 
Mr. G. Bird Godson 
Sir Laurence Gomme, 


Е.8.А. 
Mı. Edward Greenop 
Mrs. Edward Greenop 
Mr. Stanley Hamp 
Mr. Henry T. Hare 
Mr. С. Lovell Harrison 
Mrs. G. Lovell Harr:son 
Mr. W. Harrison 
Mrs. W. H. Harrison 
Mr. W. А. Hawes 
Sir Charles 

Bart., M.P. 
Mr. Lewis Hind 
Miss Florence Hobson 
Mr. James S. Holliday 
Mr. George Hornblower 


Brock, M 


. Sir Henry 
O 


Henry, 


Mrs. Hornblower 

Mr. Edgar Horne, M.P. 

r. Gerald Horsley 

Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.S.A. 

Mrs. Hubbard 

Mr. John Hudson 

Mrs. Hudson 

Mr. John Hunt 

Mrs. Hunt 

The Very Rev. Pro- 
fessor Inge, D.D. 
r. T. E. Lidiard James 

Мт. ү Goscombe John, 


Mrs. Goscombe John 
Alderman Sir Charles 
Johnston 
r. W. G. Keith 
Mr. J. P. Lassen 
Sir Charles Lawes- 
Wittewronge, Bart. 
Mr. Sydney, . Letts 
Mr. W. J. H. Leverton 
Sir James Linton, 
P.R.I. 
The Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor of London 
Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens 
Mr. Ian MacAlister, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Mrs. Ian MacAlister 
r J X. W 


MacAlister 
Mr. Fred W. Marks 
Mr. R. W. May 
Mr. Stanley J. May 
Mr. H. A. ers, F.R.S. 
Mr. Alfred Moor- 
Radford . 
Mr. Philip Morrell, 
M.P 


Sir Henry Morris, Bart. 

r. John Murray 

Mr. G. Northover 

Mr. Harold Oakley 

Mrs. H. Odell 

Mr. R. Barry Parker 

Professor Beresford Pite 

Mr. E. Turner Powell 

Sir Edward Poynter, 
Bart., P. R. A. 

Mr. Andrew N. Prentice 

Mr. Richard M. Roe 


Roe 
Mr. P. F. Rowell 
Mr. Joseph Sawyer 
The Right Hon. the 
Lord Saye a 
Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith 
Mr. Herbert Shepherd 
fr. W. E. Shepherd 
Sir Frank Short, R.A. 
Mr. John . Simpson 
Mr. John Slater 
Mrs. Slater 
Mr. Marion H. Spicl- 


mann 
Mr. Leonard Stokes 
Mrs. Leonard Stokes 
Mr. Basil M. Sullivan 
Mr. L. Sylvester Sul- 
livan 
Mr. F. Swanzy 
Mr. C. Tanner 
Tanner, 
C.R., 1.8.0. 
Mr. H. G. Tayler 
Sir Brumwell Thomas 
Sir J. Wrench Towse 
Mr. Deputy Turner 
Mr. Raymond Unwin 
Mr. Horace M. Wakley 
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Mrs. Wakle His Grace the Lord 


y 
Mr. E. White Wallis 
The Hon. John Wana- 
Mr. Thomas B. 


maker 
Mr. Edward Warren, . 
F.8.A. Mr. : ite 
Mr. Septimus Warwick Mr. Edward White 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse Mr. J. G. White 
Sir Aston Webb, C. B., Mr. W. Henry White 
C. V. O., R. A. Mrs. W. Henry White 
Mr. Clyde Loung 
The loyal toasts having been proposed by 
the President and honoured, 


Mr. Н. A. Miers, F. R. S., 


Principal of the University of London, in pro- 
posing the toast of Architecture and the 
Sister Arts, said he assumed that he had 
been called upon to propose the toast because 
he knew nothing about architecture —of 
the practice or purpose of architecture 
or of the sister arts. Most people would wish 
to be artists even if they had not been born 
with the taste or desire, and he could say that 
from his earliest days he had taken an interest 
in architecture, and one of his earliest 
escapades was, after reading Parker's 
Glossary, to run away from school with a 
comrade to study the architecture of Iffley 
Church. He could claim that the tender 
influences of the art had been acutely felt by 
him in his later life, for no one who 
had spent five years under the engrossing 
influence of Eton, three years at Oxford as a 
student, and thirteen years afterwards as a 
Professor, without realising what an import- 
ant part architecture plays and must play in 
the education of one whose early life is passed 
in contact with some of its most beautiful 
examples. 'The traditions and inspiration of 
both Oxford and Cambridge were largely due 
to the fact that they possessed these beautiful 
old buildings. There was a passage in the 
autobiography of John Stuart Mill where he 
explains how, when a boy, living amid sordid 
surroundings, with nothing to inspire him in 
the buildings in which he lived, great was the 
effect upon him of a visit to the Benthams 
at Ford Abbey, among historic and romantic 
surroundings; and, һе wrote, these fine 
old buildings gave him а freer existence. 
Coming from Oxford to London, he (the 
speaker) had felt not so much the inspir- 
ing influence of architecture as its deplorable 
absence. He called to mind the visit 
some time ago of a German professor, 
who was sent to report on the buildings in 
England which seemed to represent an idea, 
which were the expression of а dream—some 
historical fact or faith which stood for some- 
thing to the people. Coming from Oxford to 
London he found this great difference—where- 
as in Oxford there were buildings which stood 
for idea and tradition, he was ashamed, in 
coming to London, to find it was the only 
University city which had no buildings that 
it could call its University, no central hall 
or residence; and if London could ever, 
with the help of some generous benefactor, 
and with the assistance of some great 
sculptor and painter, erect a fine work of 
architecture which would stand for the 
academic idea—be the visible expression of 
the University—then they would have per- 
formed a great service to London. Only 
once had he met a London cabman who 
professed. to know where the University of 
London was, and that man said, It is some- 
where in Hoxton, sir, or is it Holloway? 
There was, it seemed, some confusion in 
the cabman's mind between the University 
and the Union. If that was so, it was because 
not only was there no University building 
in London, but because architecture had run 
riot, and had produced buildings intended 
for unions which could be mistaken for 
Universities. The attempt was being made 
in one part of London, owing to the enter- 
pue of Professor Geddes, to give Crosb 
all something like academic surround- 
ings, and something in the nature of Univer- 
sity character. Until he came into the build- 
ing that evening he did not know what 
were the sister arts, but he had little doubt 
that sculpture was one. In coming to London 
he had been impressed, again, with the want 
of alliance between architecture and sculp- 
ture—the sort of alliance that impressed the 
mind of those who study the ancient arts or 
visited Greece and saw what that alliance 
meant in the davs of the best Greek art. The 
ordinary traveller who visited the sculpture 
galleries of Europe or the ruins of the fine 
buildings of Greece or Rome, failed to realise 
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what an important sculpture played in 
those diss n th Шоу апа шам that 
it conferred upon those buildings. Those 
who visited museums and saw sculpture torn 
from its surroundings and wrongly restored 
did not always understand the important part 
it played in the buildings. He hoped that 
this association in the toast of the two 
arts of sculpture and architecture meant 
that we realise the need of а close 
union between the two. Those who visited 
the Continent and went to Dresden, for 
instance, and saw a headless statue there, 
and then went to Bologna and saw a bust 
labelled ‘‘ Head of a Youth,” failed to realise 
that together they made up the Athena 
Lemnia that once stood on the Acropolis. 
Many travellers missed the meaning of this 
association because the sculpture and archi- 
tecture were not brought together. London 
was the only great city of the world which 
did not possess an adequate collection of casts 
from the antique. At Munich, Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, anl elsewhere were fine collections, but 
no so in London, though a beginning was 
being made, he was glad to say. Аз to paint- 
ing, at the present moment there was an 
exhibition at the University of London which 
took one back to the beginnings of painting; 
he meant the extraordinary collection brought 
back from pt by Professor Flinders Petrie. 
He did not know what other arts were to be 
associated in this toast; perhaps the art of 
town planning, which now figured so largely 
in the public mind, could be included. The 
English were not to be regarded as an artistic 
nation, but the interest in town planning 
indicated a desire for artistic architecture to 
make our towns a systematic development of 
artistic buildings rather than а collection of 
structures thrown together in an haphazard 
way, as most of them were at the present 
time. We were endeavouring now to take 
steps to further architectural education in 
the University of London by combining what 
were now two small and scarcely adequate 
schools of architecture in the hope that we 
might make of them one large and strong 
school in which, he trusted, they would not 
only have the help of the Institute, but 
of the whole profession of architects. He 
hoped, before long, to be able to say that they 
were ‘beginning to teach properly the subject 
of sculpture at the University of London. 
The toast was Architecture and the Sister 
Arts —the sister arts being the Three Graces 
that accompanied architecture throughout the 
world, or, from another point of view, the 
Three Fates which determined the careers of 
many of those assembled at that dinner. 


in responding for '' Architecture," said that 
Professor Reginald Blomfield had designated 
architecture as the Mistress Art, and in his 
absence he would make no apology for the 
Academic use of the expression. Не accepted 
with gratitude the compliment paid to them 
by the Principal of the University of London 
proposing the toast. It could not fail to be 
noticed by any keen observer that in the basis 
of a sound and completely organic system of 
architecture the great arts of үш апа 
sculpture lived, moved, and had their being. 
We were living in an age of a high degree of 
specialisation of all forms of thought and 
action; painting had specialised in itself, and 
had come in to decorate frames; and Kc 
ture had left the historic position-it formerly 
occupied in the pediment and the frieze 
and was now isolated in various other 
ways іп buildings. In the proper sub- 
ordination of these arts to the Mistress 
Architecture they had their proper sphere. 
In the family of the arts—their proper 
application. in the external and internal 
decoration of buildings which was necessary 
for their life and existence. In this proper 
subordination to the Mistress Art, something 
was done to restore the arts to that proper 
equilibrium which the proposer of the toast 
referred to when speaking of the great build- 
ings for the University of London which he 
hoped to see erected one day. The Principal 
thought our buildings did not express artistic 
tradition, but we had artistic tradition as great 
as any artistic nation. 'There was a larger 
and dceper interest in the beauty of our cities 
at large than some of us were quite conscious 
of, and as an Institute of Architects they had 
а right to claim attention. Speaking in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor of London, hc 
congratulated him on presiding over the 
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destinies of one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world. Within the area governed by tlie 
Lord Mayor and the distinguished Chairman 
of the London County Council were the 
Palace of Greenwich, Somerset House, Water- 
loo and London Bridges, to say nothing of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, а crown. of Renais- 
sance building such as no other city possessed. 
What city was there in France or Germany 
which had such a collection of medieval struc- 
tures as the Tower of London, Westminster 
Hall, St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, the Temple 
Church, Southwark Cathedral, and, last of all, 
Westminster Abbey? Architecture in London 
was well served in the past. It was difficult 
to speak of the future. They were in the 
presence of those who were making the pre- 
sent we live in. Having alluded to the recent 
remarkable ‘Town Planning Conference 
arranged by the R.I.B.A., the Professor said 
that the gathering together of men to соп: 
sider the adequate treatment of buildings and 
their sanitary state and effect was a move- 
ment of the greatest importance, and he would 
suggest to the Principal of the University that 
town planning was architecture in its largest 
idea and most universal aspect. It was 
beautiful and touching to find that Parlia- 
ment had recently conferred on the Corpora- 
tion the honour of opening up and of exhibit- 
ing to the other side of the river and the 
world that lay beyond a view of St. Paul's 
Cathedral which would be unrivalled. He 
congratulated the Corporation on having 
secured the assistance of the three dis- 
tinguished members of the Institute, in whose 
character and ability they had every con 
fidence in regard to the new bridge, but the 
question was too large to be left only to them; 
it affected the dignity of the whole City and 
their appreciation of the greatest monument 
of the architectural art we possessed as a 
nation. It was a question which concerned 
all who valued this great wonder of archi- 
tectural art. They possessed in the site upon 
Ludgate-hil] and the river at its foot a situa- 
tion which placed London in the position of 
beauty which was well worth their interest 
and demanded their greatest attention. They 
might hope that it would be successfully 
dealt with. He was not sanguine enough to 
believe that the solution was quite so near as 
they should like. It was complicated with 
many questions. It was complicated with the 
question of the safety of the dome; it was 
complicated with a number оѓ intimate 
financial questions of which he must not ven- 
ture to speak. But whatever the difficulties, 
whatever the responsibility might be, he was 
sure they would back the Corporation and 
support them in any scheme which was 
sufficiently large to do justice to St. Paul's 
Cathedral and to Sir Christopher Wren. 


Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart, P.R.A. 

responded for" Painting," and said they had 
done him the honour of calling upon him to 
reply for Painting." Не felt some difficulty 
in approaching a subject so vast, in view of 
the very brief limits which he should impose 
upon himself; for, short of a studied lecture, 
there was no way of dealing adequately with 
& topic so complicated and so questionable 
in its aspects. Nor did he know exactly 
how he should best return thanks for 
„Painting as an abstract proposition. If 
the toast was intended as an expression of 
their kind wish for the prosperity of the art 
from a commercial int of view, he felt 
some regret at not being able to summon the 
ghost of his great predecessor, Sir Joshua, or 
one of his contemporaries to reply to it, for 
in the picture market they were now 
experiencing such a success as his (the 
speaker's) own contemporaries might well look 
upon with envy; nevertheless, for their good 
wishes, so far as they extended in this direc- 
tion, he thanked them most heartily, not 
without a pious hope that they might be 
realised. As for that other success, the 
“ succes d'estime,” the success which, though 
less substantia], was no less a source of pride 
and encouragement, he might truly say 
that the English School had of late years 
gained it in a remarkable degree. In all 
the international exhibitions that had been 
held in the last twelve or fourteen years the 
English painters had, to say the least of it, 
shown themselves second to none, and notably 
at the present Exhibition at Rome, where, by 
common consent, the English section was 
acclaimed ав the most distinguished feature 
of the Exhibition, and he ventured to say that 


the English school of painters, if they would 
keep their own individuality and cultivate 
that love of beauty which had been its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic from the days of 
Reynolds, Constable, and 'l'urner, and others— 
he ventured to affirm that they had nothing 
to fear in any competition for honours in 
the world. But he had not forgotten that 
this toast, as well as that cf Sculpture, 
was associated with that of '' Architecture,” 
as was only right on ап occasion when paint- 
ing and sculpture were the guests of the dis- 
tinguished Institute which was so hospitably 
entertaining them; nor did he forget that 
painting took its highest form and fulfilled 
its noblest function when used for the decora- 
tion of great. works of architecture. It was 
the first use to which painting was put, and 
he might say that the majority of the greatest 
works of painting that the world had seen 
were produced for such a purpose, adding a 
lustre to ecclesiastical and public buildings 
and private palaces which frequently out- 
shone the edifices which they adorned. 
When he mentioned the works of Michel- 
angelo and Raphael in the Vatican, the 
paintings of Giotto in the Arena Chapel, of 
Oragna and Ghirlandaio in Ste. Maria 
Novella, of Tintoretto in the Screola of San 
Rocca, of Pinturicchio in the Library at 
Siena, he merely touched at random on a few 
amongst the hundreds of examples which the 
combination of painting with architecture 
resented to thein in Italy alone, and where, 
if the building would suffer by the loss of 
the paintings, it might with equal justice 
be said that the painter would never have 
risen to such heights but for the architeeture, 
whose beauty he was called upon to enhance, 
for the treament of great spaces in noble 
architectural surroundings led to the highest 
form of expression which the art of pene 
could achieve. He had frequently dwelt in 
this sense on the importance of giving рр 
tunities of this kind to our painters. The 
mere fact that an artist felt himself to be 
working for something that should рег- 
manently appeal to the public, that he was 
doing something of national importance, was a 
stimulus to him to put forth his best efforts, 
to bring his intellectual and artistic faculties 
to their highest use. Such efforts were the 
best antidote to that loose method of work 
from nature which too often formed the 
staple of our exhibitions; and it was sincerely 
to be hoped, in the interests of art, that 
public spirit would not stop at the comple- 
tion of the corridor in the House of Lords, 
which had proved such a success, but carry 
further the scheme of decoration originally 
proposed for the Houses of Parliament. But 
the association of painting with architecture 
had another field of the highest usefulness, in 
which architecture became the handmaid of 
the painter. He was hardly over-stating the 
case when he said that from the time of 
Giotto to that of Tintoretto there was not a 
рави in Italy who had not a thorough 
nowledge of archiecture and did not under- 
stand its value as an adjunct to his composi- 
tions; indeed, everywhere, up to the middle 
of the XVIIIth century, there was hardly a 
figure painter who could not enrich his sub- 
jects with the splendour of architectural back- 
grounds and accessories. Those in this 
country who were capable of so doing at present. 
might almost be counted on the fingers of 
both hands. This lamentable ignorance of a 
great and closely allied art was a serious 
handicap, both by the limit which it imposed 
on painters їп the choice and treatment of 
their subjects, and by the still more lament- 
able failure to design correctly when they 
attempted anything of the kind. It was his 
hope that in the Royal Academy Schools a 
course of architecture might before long be 
imposed on our painter students, instead of its 
being left, as at present, to the student to 
take it up as a voluntary exercise. 


Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge, 

President of the Roval Society of Sculptors, 
responded for Sculpture, and was understood 
to say that the alliance between the arts 
was much more of a pleasure to be associated 
in than to talk about. The Society he was 
connected with was quite a young Society, 
but they had been immediately recognised by 
the Board of Trade, and it became their 
duty to organise various exhibitions which 
had taken place, and especially the British 
Exhibition at Rome. The use of sculpture 
to decorate биг buildings reacted in favour 
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of the school of sculptors, and he hoped 
that our sculptors in the future would be 
able to hold their own, and perhaps even 
din the contemporary schools of the 
world. 


Sir Aston Webb, C.B., C.V.O. R. A., . 

then proposed the toast of The Houses of 
Parliament." He said it was. usual on 
occasions of the kind to say that Parliament 
had little to do with matters of art, but he 
thought that in the last two or three years 
they had had more to do with questions of art 
than before. The House of Lords had dealt 
with several important art matters, including 
the decoration of their own building, and the 
House of Commons had just given an opinion 
on & very important question of art, and 
decided that art should be considered in such 
an important matter as throwing a bridge 
over the. Thames at St. Paul's. He had 
been told by an M.P. that what the result 
of the debate оп the question would be in 
the House of Commons no one knew until 
it was declared, and said that he thought it 
was the first time that the House of 
Commons had expressed a direct opinion on 
a question of art and being left entirely free 
to express their views. He thought that 
result was largely due to the persistence of 
the President. Another matter that the 
House of Commons had devoted a good deal 
of time to and which had interested archi- 
tects very largely was as to housing and 
town planning. А gentleman asked him 
quite recently if a Bill on the subject had 
been passed, and if it would do any good 
and would enable him to pull down insanitary 
cottages, as in his parish there were a large 
number of cottages, the bedrooms of which 
had no windows, the only openings being 9 by 
9 in the walls, filled up with a solid bit of 
glass. Не (the speaker) replied that the 
cottages could have been pulled down with- 
out the Act; but as to that Act, it was a 
splendid measure, and the more it was used 
the more that would be realised. It was on 
these lines that the Houses of Parliament 
could assist them in their art work. They 
all knew that the Houses of Parliament could 
not provide a design, nor the Cabinet 
Council, or the Parliamentary Committee, or 
even their own Institute as an Institute; 
but what all these public bodies could do, 
and, he was glad to say, were doing, was to 
see that when great public schemes were 
brought forward that they were placed before 
those who could and were willing to prepare 
a scheme for them. It was on the lines of 
the Housing and Town Planning Act that 
so much could be done by the Legislature 
towards the good of our art and the people. 
If it was true, as they knew it was, that 
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righteousness exalted a nation, it was also 
true that bright and happy homes and 
beautiful surroundings would increase and 
multiply the happiness and brightness of the 
people of the country. 

he Right Hon. Lord Saye and Sele hav- 
ing humorously responded íor the House of 


Lords, and Mr. Edgar Horne, M.P., President 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, for the House 


of Commons, 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse 

In the 
course of his remarks he referred to the 
admirable manner in which the Lord Mayor 
was carrying out the duties of his office, and 
with the toast he coupled the names of Sir 
Vesey Strong and Dr. Bourne, the Lord 
Archbishop of Westminster. In speaking of 
the Church which Dr. Bourne represented, 
he said there were many architects who had 


‘worked for that Church in this country, but 


two names stood out in his (the sud 
mind, and they came at the beginning an 
end of a great period of fifty years: Pugin 
at the beginning and the architect of the 
Westminster Cathedral at the end. Both of 
those men showed in a conspicuous way how 
a man's art could be wrapped up in his 
faith. Of Bentley it might almost be said 
that it was part of his fame that he was so 
little known. One could hardly imagine a 
man who worked so industriously and so 
successfully, who when his great work was 
done was almost as little known as the great 
builders of the Middle Ages. In concluding 
his remarks Mr. Waterhouse said they owed 
it to the gracious permission of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company that they were allowed 
to dine in that stately hall, and all would 
wish to express their thanks to the Company 
for this privilege. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 


in reply, said it was a great pleasure to 


‘meet the members of the profession, and to 


come into the citadel of architecture and 
learn from them. 


His Grace the Lord Archbishop of ] West- 
minster 
also replied, and said that he came into 
contact with the profession on the ecclesi. 
astical side, and they had shown great 
magnanimity in ihviting him to be present, 
because, dealing with a large and congested 
and not over-rich population, the greater 
part of his work consisted in trying to set 
up ecclesiastical buildings of the simplest 
possible character at the least possible 
expense, and he thought that his first inter- 
view with the many architects with whom 
he might claim friendship was the most 
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pleasurable of a series; he entertamed great 
hopes and his friends entertained great hopes 
of possible things they might accomplish, 
and then later on he had the unpleasant task 
of trying to reconcile artistic conceptions 
with a very exiguous purse. He could not 
forget that he was continually living 1n the 
shadow of what was regarded, he believed, 
as the very masterpiece of modern English 
architectural skill, and on that account, if 
at times he had to curb artistic aspirations, 
he could not be ungrateful to members of the 
profession, because of what we all owe to 
the late Mr. Bentley. It was the Christian 
Church which had offered to architects in 
every age the highest opportunities for exer- 
cising theif skill, and they on their part had 
done more than anyone else to add majesty 
and dignity to the Divine worship. He 
expressed the hope that they might have 
every possible success in every department of 
their art, that they would never fail to find 
in religion the fullest and highest source of 
their artistic conceptions. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


— 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDI- 

TIONS TO NORMAN 
COURT, SALISBURY. 


THE plan reproduced shows the new portion 
in the black and the old hatched. "The house 
and the estate, which belonged to the Baring 
family, was purchased some few years ago by 
Mr. Washington Singer for over 200,000/. 

Both the interior and exterior have been 
entirely remodelled, and new terraces, winter 
garden, kitchen wing, stables, and garage 
have been added. 

The works have been in progress for two 
and a half years, and the contract for the 
main block has been carried out by Messrs. 
Trollope & Colls, and other works by the 
estate workmen, from the designs of Mr. 
Sydney Tugwell, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. R. Manser 
acting as clerk of works. 


— هت 
GENERAL NEWS.‏ 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. Hubbard & Moore announce that 
Lheir partnership terminated on June 30, and 
that both Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Moore will 
continue to practise from their present address. 
112. Fenchurch-street, E.C.—Messrs. Huskins 
& Mayell architects and surveyors, have 
removed their offices from Bank-chambers, 
76a, Westbourne. grove, W., to 124, West- 
bourne-grove, W., after being over thirty 
years al the first-named address. 
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` Alteratiens to Norman Court, Salisbury. (See also page 1.) 
Mr. Sydney Tugwell, A. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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Oxford Eacenia. 

In the course of presentations for the 
honorary degree of D. C. L. at the Encenia on 
June 28, Dr. Warren; Professor of Poetry and 
President of Magdalen, introduced Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A. (whom the Vice-Chancellor 
greeted with the salutation, Artifex 
Oxoniensissime "), with the words, Oxoniæ 
antique repostor Oxoniæ autem nove creator, 
and the Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, formerly 
First Commissioner of Works, with the words, 
* Factaque sunt orbis qus prius urbis erant.” 
The honorary degree of D.Sc. was also con- 
ferred upon Sir William Thiselton Dyer, 
lormerly Director of Kew Gardens. 


Oxford Union Society. 

The new wing of the Oxford Union 
Society's buildings, which contains a large 
library, with writing, smoking, and billiard 
rooms facing the garden, and steward's 
house, was opened recently. The block was 
designed by the late W. E. Mills, A. R. I. B. A. 
since whose death in April last vear the work 


has been completed by Mr. John Thorpe. 


The garden front is after the domestic Tudor 
style, and is built of brick with Clipsham 
stone dressings, and roofing of dark green 
ү ешн slate, and ridge and finials of 
stone. 


А Congress of Hygiene. 

The third International Congress for Sani- 
tary Dwellings will be held in Dresden from 
October 2 to October 7. The first Congress 
was held in Paris in 1904, and the second in 
Geneva in 1906. The work of the next 
Congress has been divided into nine sections, 
namely :— 

1. Town planning (building, forms of 
country settlement, garden cities, 
width of streets, height of building). 

2. Construction of buildings (planning, dis- 
tribution of space, building material, 
foundations, basement, kitchens, lava- 
tories, floors and ceilings, staircases, 
lifts and roofs). 


3. Internal arrangements (lighting, heating, 
ventilation, furnishing). 

4. Sanitation (cleaning, removal of refuse, 
disinfection). 

5. Town dwelling-houses. 

6. Country dwelling-houses. 

7. School buildings, boarding-schools, 
prisons, hotels, lodging-houses, 


hospitals, convalescent homes, baths, 
churches, theatres, and other public 
buildings. 

8. Workrooms and workshops, means of 
communication and transit (railways, 
tramways, ships, vehicles, etc.). 

9. Legisation, executive, statistics, etc. 

Full particulars may be obtained from Dr. 

Hopf, the Kongresskanzlei des III. Inter- 
nationalen Kongresses für Wohnungshygiene, 
Dresden, neues Rathaus, Zimmer 156. 


Stoke Workhouse. 
Under the direction of Messrs. Edwards & 
Shaw, consulting engineers, of Birmingham, 
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Bungalow, Shanghai. $T 
Messrs. Scott, Christie, & Johnson, Architects. ў 


а water-softening plant апа a centralised hot. 
water supply system have been installed in 
the Stoke Union Workhouse by the Bright- 
side Foundry and Engineering Company. The 
water supply is obtained from three different 
sources, viz.:— The Potteries Waterworks 
Company, and two wells, each supply being 
of quite a different character to the others, 
but all containing a considerable quantity 
of incrustating material. ‘To overcome the 
difficulty involved it was arranged to 
chemically treat and soften the water in order 
to remove the scale-forming elements, and to 
centralise and operate the whole of the heating 
and domestic hot-water supply from опе 
central source with a view to effecting the 
maximum economy in fuel and attendance. 


Oxford University. 

The new buildings for Oriel and Brasenose 
Colleges are nearly completed. The former, 
opposite to St. Mary's, have been erected 
in pursuance of the will of the late Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, from designs by Mr. Basil 
which preserve as much as 
was possible of the old quadrangle of St. 
Mary's Hall, originally the parsonage house 
granted in 1326 by Edward II. to his 
almoner, Adam de Brome, as endowment for 
the college. Nearly opposite, in High-street, 
stand Mr. T. G. Jackson's latest additions to 
Brasenose College, which complete his work 
begun for the college some years ago—see our 
illustrations of June 4, 1887; August 4, 1888; 
and June 7, 1890—and form the new and 
larger quadrangle, which has supplanted the 
old tenements in Amsterdam-court (named 
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Bungalow, Shanghai. 
Messrs. Scott, Christie, & Johnson, Architects, 
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after the ancient Amsterdam or Broadgates 
Hall), together with some timber and plaster 
buildings that served for undergraduates' 
rooms, and, as we understand, the site of 
the brew house or brasinium of King Alfred's 
palace. This, the latest and south, side of 
the new buildings faces High-street, and 
stands between Lincoln College and Dean 
Aldrich's early XVIIIth.century church of 
All Saints, and the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin. The facade is after the Collegiate 
Gothic" style with modified XVth- century 
Perpendicular details. The block is. planned 
for the Principal's house and rooms for fellows 
and undergraduates, with a muniment- room 
in the upper story of the gate- tower, which 
is recessed from the main frontage line. 


— mœ—ꝛẽ —— — 
BUNGALOW AT SHANGHAI. 


Mr. W. Scott, A. R. I. B. A., Mr. J. Christie, 
and Mr. G. A. Johnson, A. R. I. B. A., have 
lately designed and carried out this work for 
Messrs. H. & T. Veitch. The house is de- 
signed on the buugalow type, the materials 
used being local bricks rendered with rough- 
cast, red-brick plinth, Singapore hardwood 
timber, Ningoo stone dressings, and red 
Marseilles tiles. The external woodwork was 
treated with Solignum, and the rough-cast 
tinted a cream colour. Some the windows 
have lead lights, which were made in England. 


———9——9—— — 
BOOKS. 
The Inglish Staircase. By WALTER H. 
GODFREY. With 63 collotype plates and 
other illustrations. (Batsford. 188.) 


THIS is a valuable contribution towards the 
history of architectural design in England. 
The author modestly disclaims any attempt at 
an exhaustive treatise; but the series of 
illustrations, comprising sixty-three plates and 
fifty-six illustrations in the text, is arranged 
chronologically, and of itself gives an excellent 
idea of the development of design in the 
important feature with which it deals. 

o important must always have been the 
means of getting from one floor to another, 
that the tale which every young architect's 
relations inflict upon him of that other young 
architect, who designed and built a house, and 
only discovered when it was approaching com- 
pletion that he. had forgotten the staircase— 
this hoary legend can only be a myth, with- 
out even the slender foundation upon which 
most myths rest. 

It is rather curious that until the last 
quarter of the XVIth century, although sub- 
stantial dwelling-places of more than one 
story had been erected during 400 years, the 
staircase in universal use had always been 
the simple unadorned corkscrew or newel 
stair, supplemented at rare intervals by 
straight flights of steps equally devoid of 
ornament. It is true that in a few cases the 
head of the tube in which the winding 
stairs were contained was vaulted with some 
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` Fyvie Castle. 
(From W. Н, Godfrey's “ The English Staircase.” Batsford.) 


attention to design ; it is also true that, in some 
cases, a continuous handrail was worked in 
the stone wall. But these seem to have been 
the only efforts made by English designers 
towards ornamenting their staircases. French 
examples, on the other hand, especially in the 
early XVIth century, abound in delightful 
touches, and many of them are monumental 
in character. It is interesting to see that the 
only specimens given by Mr. Godfrey which 
at all approach to the French treatment, are 
in Scotland; and they serve to emphasise 
the connexion of that country with France in 
the matter of architectural esign. There is, 
perhaps, one exception figured in the book 
to the monotonous use of the spiral stairs 
in the Gothic period. This is shown on 
Plate П., and is at Downholland Hall, near 
Ormskirk. No date is suggested, but the 
balustrade is of solid oak pierced with cusped 
openings, and may be of the XVth century. 
It is a remarkable example. 

The change in design which took place in 
Elizabeth's reign was quite startling. Hither- 
to stairs in circular turrets had of necessity 
been all “ winders "—landings were very few. 
Now, they were all straight. and landings 
were introduced at frequent intervals, very 
few flights having more than eight or ten 
steps—'' winders ’ were eschewed. Stone (or 
brick) had been the usual material employed, 
now it was wood. The construction was 
simple but substantial; the supports were 
obvious; the heaviness of the construction 
was lightened by a mass of ornament. In 
turning over Mr. Godírey's plates, it would 
seem that the tendency of staircase design 
was to simplify the ornament and to reduce 
the heaviness; the obvious points of support 
бөбөгү disappeared, and the contrast is 
remarkable between the early examples, with 
their huge newels, their stout handrails, and 
their massive strings, and the late examples, 
with neither newels nor string, and only an 
insubstantial handrail, representing, indeed, 
as Mr. Godfrey says, merely an “upward 
gliding plane." 


There is a good selection of details, and the 
text is simple and to the point. Mr. Godfrey 
1з accurate and painstaking (in spite of an 
apparent slip in regarding the new staircase 
at Rushton as being old), and he not only 
affords an insight into the development of 
staircase design, but gives interesting bits of 
detail of all periods. The get-up of the book 
is worthy of its contents. 


Examination Work in Building Construction. 
By Professor Henry Apams, M. Inst. C. E., 
M. I. Mech. E., F. R. San. I., M.S.A., etc. 
(Published by the Author. 1911. Pp. 54. 
28. 6d. net.) 


PROFESSOR ADAMs is already known to our 
readers as the author of several standard 
treatises on structural subjects. The present 
book is one which should be found of con- 
siderable value to students preparing for 
examinations kindred to those of the Society 
of Architects. It comprises a collection of 
the examination papers prepared by the 
author for the Society mentioned, together 
with an answer to every question and accom- 
panying diagrams reproduced to half the size 
required in the examinations. The subject- 
matter covers a very wide range ef informa- 
tion, and a fully-detailed index makes the 
book additionally useful. 


Woodwork, Carpentry, and Joinery. Ву 
Тноз. C. Stuuoxbs, Hon. A. R. C. A. Second 
Edition, revised. (London: George Allen 
& Sons. Pp. 66. 1s.) 


INTENDED as an elementary course of instruc- 
tion in compliance with the requirements of 
the Board of Education and the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, this excellent 
introduction to the subject has been found 
so far useful as to demand the issue of a 
second edition. The treatment is particu- 
larly rudimentary, and, while suited to the 
special purpose for which it is written, the 
book is one we do not recommend to others 
than absolute beginners. 
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A Specification for Reinforced Concrete 
Works. By A. ALBAN Scorr and 
PERCIVAL M. Fraser. (London: Witherby 
& Co. 1911. Pp. 29. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue desirability of a standard specification 
for works of the kind denoted above has 
already been recognised by several firms of 
reinforced concrete specialists, but until 
publication of the volume here noticed 
nothing of the kind has been written in this 
country by independent professional men. 
There are several clauses in this specification 
which are distinctly open to discussion, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the con- 
tractor. The book will probably serve a 
useful purpose by encouraging the issue of a 
standard specification by the Concrete Insti- 
tute after all interests involved have been 
duly taken into account, and purely technical 
points have been duly considered by a com- 
mittee of architects, engineers, and specialists 
in reinforced concrete. 


By Frank B. GILBRETH, 
M.Am.Soc.M.E. (London: Constable & 
Co., Ltd. 1911. Рр. 116. 4s. 6d. net.) 


AT first sight this book appears to be a 
treatise on the study of mechanieal move- 
ments, but it is in reality nothing of the 
kind as the term is commonly understood. 
The object of the author is rather to invite 
the study of motions made by workmen and 
others in the performance of their daily 
tasks, and to show how the amount of work 
accomplished may be greatly increased with- 
out increased labour simply by proper atten- 
roper sub- 
division of labour, and scientific manage- 
ment. The book is highly suggestive, and is 
one which we have pleasure in bringing 
before the notice of building contractors, feel- 
ing sure that they will find in it many hints 
of specially valuable character. 


Motion Study. 


Motors, Secondary Batteries, Measuring 
Instruments, and Switch-gear. Ву S. 
KENNETH Вволрғоот, A. M. Inst. E. E. (Lon- 
don: Constable & Co., Ltd. 1911. Pp. 96. 
1s. net.) 

THIS is one of a series of electrical installa- 

tion manuals, the scope of which is generally 

shown by its title. The book ıs convenient! 
arranged in numbered paragraphs, each wit 

a clearly-printed title, which, with the assist- 

ance of the index, should make the manual 

very useful for the purposes of reference. 

АП information is given in concise terms, and 

the book is one which may be commended to 

those requiring guidance on the subjects 
discussed. 


A Practical Guide in the Preparation of 
Town Planning Schemes. By E. G. 
BENTLEY, LL.B., and S. Pornton_ TAYLOR, 
A. R. I. B. A. (London: George Philip & 
Son, Ltd. Price 58. net.) 

THE book aims at providing a practical work 

for the guidance of the members and officers 

of the various local authorities concerned in 
the preparation of town-planning schemes. 

Considering the somewhat complicated 
nature of the regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, we have no doubt that a care- 
fully-compiled treatise, which endeavours to 
put the subject before,the public in a com- 
prehensive and intelligible manner, and which 
reviews the various subjects which may be 
dealt with in the town-planning scheme in the 
order in which they will require considera- 
tion, will meet with a cordial welcome. . 

As Mr. Raymond Unwin points out in а 
foreword, the collaboration of a lawyer and 
an architect to produce a book on this subject 
is particularly appropriate, and we think the 
result of this collaboration will be found most 
useful to all concerned. 

The book contains appendices giving the 
text of the Act; the Procedure Regulations ; 
Extracts from the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Act, 1906; Extracts from the Liverpool Cor- 
poration (Streets and Buildings) Act, 1908, 
etc. Also specimen forms of notices and 
advertisements, and a model set of coloured 
plans, in a separate thumb case, prepared in 
accordance with the regulations, which, we 
think, should prove most valuable. 

But this is not merely a book of reference. 
Many of the points, such as, for example, 
the preservation of objects of natural beauty 
or antiquarian interest, the comparative values 
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of straight and sinuous roads, the placing of 
trees and grass margins, and the treatment 
of forecourts and gardens are referred to in 
a suggestive and helpful manner. 

The criticisms and suggestions for the future 
improvement of this book which the authors 
invite will come more aptly from those who 
have had the opportunity to test its usefulness 
in an entirly new form of procedure. We will 
content ourselves with entreating the authors 
not to continue the '' pursuit of oneness as a 
unit or of * oneness as a whole until they 
have exhausted the resources of the language 
in the pursuit of a better expression. 


Steel Бат and Plate Tables. By EDWARD 
Reap. (London: E. & Е. N. Spon, Ltd. 
Sheet of 4 pp. 1s. net.) 

Tar tables on this folding sheet give the 

weight of L, T, and flat bars, plates, nuts, 

bolt heads, round and square bars, chains, 
corrugated sheets, sheet and hoop iron, lead 
pipes, and wrought-iron tubes. The arrange- 
ment is convenient, and the tables will doubt- 
less be found useful to those having frequent 
occasion to deal with weights of the kind 


included. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday, Mr. Е. 
White, Chairman, presiding. 

Loan.—It was recommended by the Finance 
Committee, and it was agreed, that a loan of 
3.730. should be made to the Islington Borough 
Council for purchase of premises at Hornsey for 
homes for ehildren. 

Theatres, eic.— Drawings have been approved 
by the Theatre and Music-Halls Committee as 
follows :— 

Adelphi Theatre—Enlargement and rearrange- 
ment of urinal apartment for the stalls. 

Prince of Wales Theatre—Ventilation of 
rooms in basement. 

Royal Adelaide Galleries, Strand—Varieus 
internal alterations. 

Imperial Hall, Grove-vale, East Dulwich— 
Rearrangement of exit from small hall. 

London Opera House— Addition of six private 
boxes on the stalls level. 

London Palladium— Duct work for proposed 
ventilation at the London Palladium. 

New Gallery Restaurant— Provision of a 
waiting-room and alterations in the basement. 

Whitechapel Public Baths—Cinematograph 


х. 
Chelsea Palace of Varieties—It is proposed 
to enlarge the first circle at this hall for the 
purpose of rearranging the seating in the 
auditorium with other small alterations. 

Cinematograph  Theatre.—'The same Com- 
mittee also reported that it was proposed to 
erect а cinematograph theatre on а site at the 
rear of 23, High-street, Putney. 

Repaving.—In a Report of the Highways 
Committee it was stated that the wood-paving 
of the bridge carrying Chalk Farm-road over the 
Regent's Canal was worn out, and that the 
British Cork Asphalte, Ltd., have offered to 
repave the bridge at 10s. per yard super., and 
also to maintain the paving for five years at 
6d. per yard super. per year. 

Crossness Pumping-Station.—The Main Drain- 
age Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that tenders should be invited for lithographin 
the drawings and printing the specification an 
quantities in connexion with this pumping- 
station, which is to be enlarged. 

School Accommodation.—The Education Com- 
mittee reported that it was desirable to provide 
1,240 additional school places in Islington, and 
that negotiations for the acquisition of a site 
for the erection of a school are in progress. 

It was also stated by the same Committee 
that it was proposed to erect a school for 
about 100 physically defective children in 
Elthorne- „Islington, N. 

Fire-Station.—A new fire-station is to be 
erected at St. John's Wood, the estimated cost 
of which is 13,0004. The Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee reported that а suitable site had been 
purchased for 3.0001. for that purpose. 

Totterdown Fields Estate.—The Housing of the 
Working Classes Committeo reported that in 
view of the progress made in the erection of 
cottages on section C of this estate, it was 
desirable to complete the carriageways and 
footways of the roads at an estimated cost of 
about 1,3701. 
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V tctoria-embankment-gardens.—Owing to the 
condition of the York-water-gate at these 
gardens, the Parks and Open Spaces Committee 
reported that the stonework was to be treated 
with baryta water, which would render the 
stone resistant to the attacks of the atmosphere. 


th а 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery 
Competition. 

SIR,— Certain piega in the letter of protest 
аши the award іп the Manchester competition 
which appeared in your columns last week seem 
to call for criticism, and I shall be glad if you 
can devote a small space to the following 
remarks. 

In regard to the objection raised to the 
premiation of certain competitors, on the 
ground that their plans exceeded the limit 
of area imposed by the conditions, does Mr. 
Willoughby advise the rejection of a brilliant 
design because the projection of a base-course 
was exaggerated on one-sixteenth-inch scale 
plans? For іп a building of this size such an 
error might well account for an area of 50 yds. 
The writer goes on to say that an additional 
area of 50 yds, would admit of а “row of 
handsome columns along the front. No doubt 
it would; but surely the suggestion that a 
building provided with a “row of handsome 
columns" is, ipso facto, more beautiful than 
another not so endowed is one of the grossest 
fallacies of the amateur. Doubtless the public 
thinks во, for the public loves a column— 

articularly if it be handsome—just as an 
nglishman loves a  lord—probably from 
similar motives. But an architect is not a 
tradesman who must supply his public with 
what he thinks it wants, but an artist whose 
aim it is to create beauty, which will supply his 
public with what he knows it needs. 

I cannot conclude without reference to Mr. 
Willoughby’s protest on the ground that the 
assessor has never superintended the erection 
of any building of а similar character to the 
proposed Library and Art Gallery. 

Was not the fact that the writer himself 
competed, in full knowledge of the assessor's 
name, а tacit acceptance of his ability to 
adjudicate ? If Mr. Willoughby had been 
one of the selected ten, is it likely that he would 
have raised any objection on this score, or have 
hinted, be it never so delicately, that the 
assessor was quite unfitted for the onerous 
duty which he had undertaken to perform ? 

MAURICE Lyon. 


A National Memorial to King Edward VII. 

. SIR,—Now that the memorial to the late 
Queen Victoria has at last been opened in the 
Mall we should seriously think of erecting а 
grand and fitting memorial to ourlate great King, 
Edward VII. the Peacemaker, in the Metropolis 
of this vast empire. There has been a good 
deal of agitation lately about building а new 
bridge across the Thames near St. Paul's 
Cathedral. In my humble opinion this scheme 
of а memorial to King Edward VII. in the City 
of London would be most suitably carried out 
by erecting a fine bridge and grand avenue from 
south to north on the western side of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, the proposed avenue cutting through 
& grand square to be named St. Paul's-square, 
on the western side of St. Paul's, this square 
to be treated in & similar manner as that of St. 
Peter's, in Rome; the bridge and avenue to 
be named after our much-lamented late King, 
Edward VII. The grand square would open up 
the view to St. Paul's Cathedral, which is at 
present most cramped up and built in, а large 
equestrian statue of Edward VII. facing the 
west in front of the Cathedral. In Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and other great continental cities they 
perpetuate the memory of their great by 
erecting grand and lasting memorials. As I 
said before, we must not lose this opportunity, 
but carry out the scheme of а memorial to our 
late King Edward VII. the Peacemaker, not 
by the erection of & statue in some street, 
square, or park, but such as suggested above. 
Every Englishman, both at home and all over 
the world, would gladly subscribe to this grand 
national scheme. Henry Н. B. Sana, 

Architecte-Decorateur (Paris) 


Bradford Royal Infirmary. 

SIR,—I have seen Mr. Pite's design in 
your current issue, and have read your inter- 
esting criticism upon it with pleasure. 

One does not, as a rule, criticise the work 
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of men who have beaten one, but in this 
instance I hope you will find space for these 
remarks of mine, which may be of interest. 

With regard to the spacing of wards, one 
wonders whether the omission of the sanitary 
annexes from the end is caused by the close- 
ness of spacing, or suggested by it, or 
whether they have been so placed for con- 
venience of working. The sun balconies are 
thus left unprotected from east and west 
winds, and in our climate will be somewhat 
exposed. 

In Mr. Pite's planning of the adminis- 
trative building has not the struggle to 
avoid the internal court (really immaterial 
in such a low building) seriously affected the 
general compactness and convenient working 
of this very important department ? 

The Nurses’ Home has an east and west. 
axis, so that many of the 120 bedrooms will 
have a north aspect. This applies also to 
the Servants’ Home. 

The placing of the maternity ward 
necessitates patients, entering as they do 
by the out-patient building, “running the 
gauntlet” of the entire length of the main 
connecting corridor. The operating-rooms, 
being of two stories, render the lighting from 
the top (a definite '' instruction," by the way) 
of the lower ones an impossibility. 

I suppose there are few competitors who 
do not think their own scheme far finer than 
the winning one, and that their non-success 
is, of course, due tc the predilections of the 
assessor. То all such would say, ‘‘In 
future study those predilections, and better 
luck next time.” NEVER SAY Dix. 


Questions for Builders. 

Sig, From time to time various grievances 
have been ventilated in your columns, but I 
venture to assert comparatively few that 
directly concern the builder. | 

It is not that these grievances do not exist, 
as the very keen competition prevailing, 
together with the damaging effect of current 
legislation and the tyranny of the authorities, 
have made the business of the builder very 
onerous. NC 

It is to be regretted that the Master 
Builders' Association do not by the force of 
its co-operation put sufficient pressure on 
those concerned to relieve the growing evils 
affecting its members. 

I am certain a list of these evils could be 
given that would keep the Master Builders' 
Association busy for a long time endeavour- 
ing to secure that reform which is daily 
becoming more necessary if the builder is to 
continue his existence. 

I may add that while I am not a member 
of the Master Builders' Association, yet I 
would gladly join them if they defended the 
interests of their members one-quarter as 
much as some of the operative unions protect 
their members. 

At the moment I will content myself to 
quoting one item, viz. :— | 

That the City of Westminster Council 
invariably demand anything from five to ten 
times the ultimate cost of reinstatement after 
hoardings and gantries, and that they hold 
large balances considerably longer than they 
as servants of the public are entitled to do. 

It is not so much a question of loss of 
interest оп this money, but I am of the 
opinion that, working on their own experi- 
ence of the costs of reinstatementa, the pay- 
ments demanded could be more in proportion 
to the cost, and balances paid out within, 
sav, a week or two of completion. 

This is but one of many grievances that 
should be remedied, and one that will readily 
be recognised by fellow-sufferers in the 
business, and I should very much like to see 
a continuation of this correspondence that 
would bring to light the worst of the 
grievances, in the hope that they may be 
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Cassein Paints. 

Sır, —I am seeking information about Cassein 
paints. If any of your readers would be good 
enough to give me their experience of them, 
also which is the best, and where it can be got, 
I should be greatly obliged. ARCHITECT. 


The Builder, January 12, 1912. 
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Blackpool: Library, etc., 612; Opera | 
House, etc., 225; Promenade, 251 
Blomfield, Professor Heginala, Works 

of, 94, 102, 164 
of Works, 
Assistants at, 654, 102 
' Bocholt Church Tower, 514 
Explosion, 336 ; 
Reinforced Concrete, 46 
Bolt Socket for Concrete Work, 397 
Books, Accumuiation of, 470 


Books, Magazines, Pamphlets, cte., 
Notices, Reviews, and Articles us 
to :— 


Adams, H., Examination Work in 
Building "Construction, 10 

Allan, C. E. & F. J., Housing of 
the Working Classes Acts, 245 

Architectural History of Glasgow 
Cathedral, 68 

Architecture: in London, a History 
of, 271; of the Renaissance in 
France, 319 

Architektonische Handzeichnungen 
alter Meister, 59, 69 

Are Lamps and Apparatus, 39 

Ashbee, C. R., Teaching Art. 635 

Audsley, G. A. & B., Art of Poly- 
chromatic and Decorative Turn- 
ing, 636 

Bates, E. L., and F. Charlesworth, 
Mathematics and Geometry, 477 

Beams and Columns, Reinforced 
Concrete, 602 

Bentley, E. G., and S. P. Taylor, 
Guide to Town Planning 
Schemes, 10 

Bethlehem, Church of the Nativity, 
179, 187 

Blomfield, Reginald, French Archi- 
tecture, 390, 435 

Books Received, 12, 72, 102, 133, 
164, 246. 272, 328, 361, 389, 419. 
448, 477, 508, 540, 572, 602, 636, 
672, 701, 745 


Bosboom, J., and W. Maris, 
Pictures by, 361 
Bradley, A. G., In the March and 


Borderland of Wales, 635 
Brickmaking, Modern, 217 
Briggs. .A., Essenfials of a 

Country House. 602 
British: and Foreign Building 

Stones, 58; School at Rome and 

Athens, 613 
Broadfoot, S. Kenneth. Motors. 

Secondary Batteries, ete., 10 
Building : Construction, а Glossary 

of, 217; Construction and Draw- 

ing, 327; Construction, Examina- 
tion Work in, 10; in London. 

419; Superintendence. 217 
Burns Principles of Plaxning. 


Bumpus, T. F.. Cathedrals of 
Central Italy, 477 


Butterworth's | Work:nen’s Сот: 
ponsat ion, 245 
Cambridge and Elx. Highways 


and Byways in. 69 
Cambridgeshire & Ely Churches, 68 
Canadian Railway, à Great, 3560 


Castles and Walled Towns of 
England. 186 
Catalogues, Trade, 87, 115. 147. 


257, 286. 492, 522. 551. 686. 790 
Cathedrals of Central Italy, 477 
Ceilings and their Decoration. 419 
Cholsey, Church of St. Mary. 388 
Church: Englsh Parish. Historical 

Growth of. 672; St. Marv. Chol- 

eey, 588: Study, 774; the English 

Parish. Ground Plan of. 327; the 

Nativity at. Bethlehem, 179, 187 
Churches of Cambridgeshire and 


Ely, 68 

Civic Art. 247 

Cole. F. J.. Church of St. Mary. 
Cholsey, 388 


Architectural . 


. | 
Settings, 
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Books, Mayuzines, etc. (continue d) : 


Columns, Calculation of, 217 

Concrete: Reintorced, Beams and 
Columns, 602; Woi k, Reinforceg, 
Specification for, 10 

Couder, J. B. R., Law of Private 
Street Works, 186 

Continent, Tourists’ Guide to, 39 

Convbeare, E., and F. L. Griggs, 
Highways and Byways of Caiu- 
bridge and Ely, 69 

Cocmbe, R. G. N., of 
Light, 217 

Corrosion, Iron & Steel, 216, 389 

Cubitt, H., Building in London, 419 

Decoration of Ceilings, 419 

Devey, R. G., Mill ard Factory 
Wiring, 477 

Diaries, etc., 703, 742, 774 

Dibdin, W. J., Composition and 
Strength of Mortars, 774 

Directory, Post Office, London, 774 

Drake, F. & J. M., Stained Glass, 
Exeter Cathedral, 360 

Easements, The Law of, 245 

Egger, Professor, Portfolio 
Drawings, 59, 69 

Electrical Mining Installations, 477 

Engineering: Civil, Manual of, 
602; Structural, 6 

English: House Design, 349, 358; 
Ironwork, 559; Parish Church, 
Ground Plan of tho, 327 

Evelyn-White, C. H., E of 
Cambridgeshire und Ely, 68 

Examination Work in Building 
Construction, 10 

Excter Cathedral, 
Glass of, 560 

France, Architecture of the Re- 
naissance in, 319 

French Architecture, 390, 435 

Frendemacher, . W., on Elee- 
trical Mining Installations, 477 

Friend, J. N.. Corrosion of Поп 
and Steel, 216, 589 

Gardner. J. Starkie, English Iron- 
work, 559 

Gastitting, Advice on, 477 

Gas Producer, Suction, 
Manage a, 217 

Geometry, Mathematics and. 477 

Gilbreth, F. B., Motion Study, 10 

Glasgow Cathedral, Architectural 
History of, 68 

Glossary of Bldg. Construction, 217 


the Law 


ot 


Ancient Stained 


Пом 


to 


Goddard, N. I.., Innes’ Law of 
Easements, 245 
Godfrey, W. II.: a History of 


Architecture in London, 271; the 
English Staircase, 9 

Gregory, C. II. Glossiry of Build- 
ing Construction, 217 

Haddan, R.. the 
Adviser, 245 

Halkett, R., Gaefitting. 477 

Harvey, A., Castles ard Walled 
Towns of England, 186 

Health Law, Public, 217 

Highways and Byways 
bridge and Ely, 69 

Holidays. the, 217 

House: Design, English, 349. 358; 
Essentials of a Countrv. 602 

ITouscs, London, from 1660 to 1820. 
528 

Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts and Town Planning, 245 

Husband, J., and W. Harby, Struc- 
tural Eugiucering, 672 

Innes, L. C., the Law of Елѕс- 
ments, 245 

Inventor’s Adviser, the, 245 

Tron and Steel Corrosion, 216, 389 

Ironwork. English. 559 

Italy. Cath drals of Central, 477 

Japanese Art. 505 

Johnson, J. H.. Arc Lamps, 39 

Kershaw, G. B.. Sewage Purifica- 
tion, 217 


Inventors’ 


in Cam- 


The Builder, January 12, 1912.] 


ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEWS 
(continued) :— 

Books, Magazines, ctc. (continued) : — 
Lamps, Arc, and Acoessory 


Apparatus, 39 

Law: as to Paving, etc., of Strects, 
186; of Private St rect Works, 186 

Light, the Law of, 217 

Liniley, P., Tourists’ Guide to the 
Continent, 39 

London: a History of Architecture 
in, 271; Building in, 419; Citi- 
zens’ Year-Book, 217; Directory. 
Post Office, 774; Houses from 
1660 to 1620, 528 

Magazines and Reviews, 72, 218, 
361, 445, 615, 757 

Marks, P. L., Principles of Plan. 
ning. 636 

Materials, Testing, 188 

Маа and Geometry, 477 

Mawson, H., Civic Art, 247 

Mill and en Wiring, 477 

Mining І st. ll itions, Electrical, 477 

Mitchell, C. F. & G. A., Building 
Construction and Drawing. 327 

e etc., of, 774 

Motion Study, 1 

Motors, Secondary Batteries, 10 


Nichols, E., Building Superinten. 
dence, 217 
Nielsen, T.. Calculation of 


Columns, 217 
Papal Collections in Rome, 297 
Patents: Designe, ete., Inventor’s 
Adviser to, 245; Trade Marks. 
ete., Guide’ to, 477 
Paving of Streets, Law as to, 186 
Penstone. M. M., Church Study, 774 
Pictures bv Bosboom & Maris. 361 
Planning Bldge.. Prirciples of. 636 
Post Office London Directory, 774 
Public Health Law. 217 


Railway. a Great Canadian, 360 
Rad. E., Steel Bar and Plate 
Tables, 11 


Renaissance in France, Archi- 
tecture of the, 319 l 
Richardson, A. E., and C. L. Gill, 
London Houses, 528 

Rome: and Athens, Brit'sh S^hoo!s 
at. 613; Papal Collections in, 297 

Rothery, G. C., Ceilings, 419 

Rnegg, Judge. and D. Knocker. 
Butterworth’s Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, 245 

Scholefie'd. J.. and G. R. Hill, Law 
as to Paving. etc.. of Streets, 186 

School Каш 350 

Scott, A. H., and P. M. Fraser. 
5 for Reinforced Con- 
crete Work, 10 


Searle. A. B., Modern Brick. 
making. 217 

Sewage Purification, 217 
Sewerage Syetems, 217 

Simmonds. T. C. Woodwork, 


Carpentry, and Joinery, 10 

Smith. C. A. M.. Handbook of 
Testing Materiale, 188 

Spanish Artists, Stories of the, 69 

Spe^ifi^a'*on n Reinforced Соп. 
creto Works, 

Stained Glass. 1 of Exeter 
Cathedral. 360 

Staircase, the English, 9 

Stee] Bar and Plate Tables, 11 

Stirlinz- Maxwell, W., Stories o! 
the Span‘eh Artists. 69 

Stones. British and Foreign Build: 
ing. 38 

Streets. Law as to Paving of, 186 

Street Works. Law of Private, 18€ 

Tables, Steel Bar and Plate, 11 

Talbot. Е. A.. a Great Canadian 
Кам "у, 360 

Tavlor, F. Noel, Civil Engineering 
Practice, 602 

Testing Materials, 188 

Thompson, A. H.: English Parish 
Church, 672; Ground Plan of the 
English Parish Church. 327 

Tookey. W. A.. How to Manage 
& Suction Gas Producer, 217 

Town Planning: Review, 15, 251; 
Schemes Guide, 10 

Turner, S. G., Public Health 
Law. 217 | 

Turning, Art of Polychromatic and 
Decorative. 636 

Twelvetrees, W. N., Reinforced 
Concrete Beams and Columrs. 602 

Wales, in the March and Border- 
land cf. 635 

Wardi. W. H., Architecture of the 
Renaissance in France, 319 

Watson, H. S., Sewerage, 217 

Watson. J.. British and Foreign 
Buildirge Stones, 

Wat on. T.. Glasgow Cathedral, 68 

Webb, W. H.. School Planning, 360 

Whitaker’s Almanack. 742 

Willmott, E.. English 


Design, 349, 358 
TENE 


House 


INDEX TO 


Books, Magazines, etc. (continucd) :— 
Wiring, Mill and Factory, 477 


Woodwork, Carpentry, and 
Joinery, 10 
Workmen's Compensation, Butter- 


worth'e, 245 

Year-Book, London Citizens’, 217 

Border Abbeys, 78 

Borough Polytechnic, Art in the, 357 

Bossuet, а Monument to, 538 

Boston, Maverick Cotton Mill, 331 

Bournemouth: Sea-front, 564; Town 
Planning, 608 

Brasses, Monumental, 306 

Brass, the Touchet, Shere, 545 

Brazilian City, Growth н a, 568 

Bricks, Cork Pavin 

Brickwork, Extern Apud 169 

Bridge: & Bowstring Concrete, 222; 
Bristol, 138; Charing Cross, 567; 
Concrete, Reinforced, Cork Univer- 
sity Col'ege, 782; Glasgow, 501; 
Middlesbrough Tran porter. 107; 
Portinscale, 351, 439, 506; Quebec. 
222, 334; Risorgimento, Rome, 334 ; 
Southwark, 664 

Bridge Collection, the, 271 

Bridge, St. Paul's, 5, 13, 132 35, 60. 
92, 131. 732 

Bridge. the Story of the. 155, 164, 
181, 190, 210. 218, 237, 246, 265, 274, 
294, 323 382, 391, 412, 420 

Bristol: Baptist College, 399; Bridge, 
138; Building Trade Wages, 681 ; 
Cathedral, Bequest for, 300; 
Church, 517; Guardians v. Water. 
works Co., 616; Street Widening, 
484 


British: Fire Prevention Committee, 
382, 538; Memorial to Centenary 
of Argentine, 741: Pavil'on, Rome 
Fine Art Exhibition, 162: Thom- 


son-Houeton Metal Filament 
Lamp, 229; Timber Reserves, 
Americans and, 514 

British Museum: Appointments, 


635; Lectures on Architecture, 3557 ; 
Report, 210 

ЖОШ. 502901 at Rome, 411, 592, 613, 
624, 

во Sedi at Athens and Rome, 
509 


Bruges. 207 
Bruvxelles-aux- -Champs, 484 
Budden, L. B., on the Museo Bar- 


racco, Rome, 268 

Budget ard the Building Trade, 784 

Builder, the, 767 

Builder, the Architect ав, 154 

Builders’: Alliance, United, 80; 
Labourer, Medieval, 48; Mer- 
chants’ Business, an Old, 418. 446; 
Tools in the Middle Ages, 20 

Builders: Combination among, 72? ; 
Extraordinary Traffic an ' 869; 
London Co-operative Union of, 
546; Mediæval, at Work, 196 

Building : Act Reform, 754; Act, the 
London, 23, 83; Code, New York. 
295; їп Canada, 165; Industries, 
Census of Prcduction and the, 264 ; 
Labour and, in Melbourne, 170; 
Labour, Forced, in Middle Ages, 
652; Labour Notes and, Austra- 
lian, 169; Leases 724; News. 
General, 21, 42. 49, 61, 80, 109, 124, 
126, 142, 170, 183. 197, 208, 225, 246, 
255, 282, 310. 337, 370, 399, 428, 456, 
486, 515, 520, 547. 580, 609, 610, 611, 
652, 631. 722, 755, 784. 785: on 
Consecrated Ground. 703; Plane 
and Prospects, 141, 515; Plan* in 
Pretoria, 252; Site, Old Materials 
on а, 335 

‘Building.’ New Method of, 209 

Buildi:g Trade: Employment in the, 
463; Labour, etc., London, 7E6. 
784; Rates of Wages. 282; tho 
Budget and, 784; Trouble in. 198 

Buildings: and Site Value, 184; for 
Explosives Works. 220; Influence 
of the Sun on, 293: New York 
Bureau of, 335; Projec'ed New, «n 
Provinces, 22. 50, 82, 109. 143, 171. 
198, 226. 254, 283, 310. 338, 371, 399, 
429, 458, 488, 517, 548, 581, 612, 653, 
681, 722. 156. 785 

Buller Memorial, Winchester, 215 

Bunvan Window. Westminster. 564 

Bureaucracy v. Competition, 392 

Burghes r. Attornev-G^neral, 636 

Burial Ground, Buildi^g over a, 38 

Burslem Town Hall. 399 

Bury Secondary Schcol, 242 


зое Quebec Bridge, 334 
Calico Printers’ — Ase^ciation v. 
Higham, 609 

Cambodia Architecture, 74, 75 

Cambridge: Fitzwilliam Museum. 
505: Housing, 608; University, 602 

Canada: and Germany, Delevacies 
from. 13; Building in. 165; Indus- 
trial Expansion of, 492 


VOL. CI.: 


Jurv—Dzc., 


Canadian Town, & Progressive, 608 

Canberra, City of, 12, 38 

Cannon-street Hotel, Wr 635 

Canterbury Cathedral, 4 

Cape Colony Labour Ms ike 617 

Cape Town, Labour in, 464 

Cardiff: Bath, Open- -а1г, 
Church, 109; Technical 5 
216, 703, 731 

Carnarvon Castle, 31, 33, 671 

Caroe, W. D., and Churches, 381, 529 

Carolan v. Harrington, 

Carpenter, London, 400 Years Ago, 80 

Carpentcrs’ Company, the, 390, 703 

Carshalton Paris Church, 38 

Castings, Figure, 549 

Cast-iron, Permanent Expansion of, 


by Heat, 107 
Castle: Carnarvon, 51, 33, 671; 
Dyserth, 215; Fotheringhay, 93; 


Hagzerston, 565 ; Tattershall, 293 
501, 323. 349, 351, 476, 538, 562 

Catalogues, Trade, 87, 113, 147, 257 
286, 492, 522, 551, 686, 790 

Cathedral : Canterbury, 440; fo: 
Colombo, New, 601; Protestant 
Episcopal, New York, 51; South- 
wark, 602; West minster, 742; Win. 
chester, 164, 194 

Cave, Walter, Works of, 598, 604 

Ceilings, 132 

Cones Sound-resisting Walls and, 


Cement: Bags, Dust-proof, 221; for 
Panama Canal, 46: Industrv, 
German, 344; in Egypt, 652: 
Manufacture, German Methods of 
226; Mortar, Applying, by Com- 
pressed Air, 781; Production. 
American, 229; Trade, Belgian, 580 

Census of Production and the Build- 
ing Industries, 264 

Centenary of the Argentine, British 
Memorial to the, 741 

Cham Architecture, 73 


Chapel: Balliol College. 499, 530, 
561, 703: of the Thistle, Edin- 
burgh, 62. 72 


Charing Cross Bridge, 367 
rn Town Hall Decorations, 703, 


Chichester, Bishop of, Cope and 
Mitre for, 714 

Chimney, а Smoke-diffusing. 514 

Chubbs' Springless Lock, 458 

Church: a City, 306; Building News 
21. 49. 61, 80, 109, 124, 126, 142, 197, 
225, 282, 310. 337, 357. 399, 428, 456, 
486, 498, 515, 516, 547, 610, 611, 
681. 722. 155, 785 ; Erection in 
Slabe, 209; Restoration, 99; Tower, 
Moving a, 514 

Church : London (Endellstreet, 
W.C.), 564; London (Spital-square), 
545; Upton (St. Ma'garet), 185; 
Uffington (Wrought-iron Gates), 396 

Church, Sir A., and the Baryta Pro- 
cess, 476 

Churches: Bethnal Green, 635; Car- 
shalton, 38; Cleveland, 357; 
Epping. 65; Harrow, 486; High 
gate, 38; Iffley, 505 ; Leicester, 417; 
Little Easton, 426; Little Malvern 
545; Llandilocs, 426 ; London (a 
Cty), 576; Mold. 543; Overstrand. 
671, 696; Puddletow ^, 132; St. 
John's Wood, 602; Stoke Golding, 
545; Upton, 185 

Churchés: and Competition Methods, 
529; Cheap, 381; Pr'servation of. 
from Fire, 561; Protection of 
Ancient, 78; Surrey. Wall P:int- 
ines in, 77; Worcestershire, 541,747 
Citadel of Aleppo, the, 155 

Cities and Town Planning Exhibi- 
tions, 506 

City: an Abandoned. 306; Beautiful, 
15; Development of . American 
Park, 18; Park Systems, 18 

Civic: Art, Sculpture in, 365; 
Aspiration, the L.G.B. and, 381: 
Design. Monthly Review of, 13, 
185, 217, 363, 481, 605; Improve- 
ment, Ottawa, 567 

‘Civic Art,’ the Latest, 247 

Civics and the Architect, 263 

Clapham — Junction, "Aiding & 
Hobbs’s Pre nises, 449 

Clarke v. I. C. C., 683 

Clerk of Works. the, 79. 579 

C'erk, the Architect's, 765 

Club, New Whitehall, London, 81 

Coalfield, East Kent, 732 

Coast Ercs‘on, 107 

College and People’s Palace, East 
London, 215 

College: "Bedford. for Women, 5; 
Birkbeck. 327; Dublin Scierce, 37: 
Exeter. 456. 487; Glasgow (West of 
Scotland), 487; L. C. C. Training, 
236; Oxford (Oriel), 582; Sand- 
hurst (Military), 477 

Colleg^ of Art. Royal, 158. 180, 215 
Colombo, Cathedral for, 601 
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Colonies, Labour in the, 113, 786 
Colouiing of Wood, 395 
Coluinns, Н ООО] 
German Tests of, 106 
| Combination among Bu:lders, 722 
Commercial Failures, 67 
Commission: Art, of New York, 605; 
бы А, оп Sewage Disposal, 284 
Comp.t.tio.:: Architectu.al, Purpcse 
of the, 379; Bureaucracy versus, 
322; Methods, Churcaes and, 529 
Competitions: Art Gallery, Man- 
chestor, 38, 302, 446, 480, 674, 706, 
70/; Art, ‘Stockholm, 328 ; Baths, 
Barnsley, 503; Baths, North wich, 
566; Capital, "Austral an Federal, 
12, 38, 152, 438, 446, 508, 535, t60; 
Cemetery Building, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 228; Church, Woods.-ats, 
Shefheld, 703; College, Seale- 
Hayne, Newton Abbot, 72, 245; 
College, Training, Glasgow, 508, 
635; Cottages, Middlesbrough, 
674; Decorations, Chelsea Town 


Concrete, 


Hall, 703; Eisteddfod, Welsh 
National, 245, 480; Exchange, 
Stock, Toronto, 703; Exhibition, 


Tokio, 38; Fire Station, Hend-n, 
132, 566; Gidea Park Houses, 566, 
624; Hall, Armadale, 390; H II. 
Miners', Bolton, 537; Hall, Parish, 
Fforest-fach, 745 ; Hall, Public, 
Leicester, 635 ; Hoardings, 557; 
Home, Nurees’, Bolton Ii firmary, 
635; Homes, Whiteley Trust, 419; 
Hospital, Axminster, 164; Hospi- 
tal, East Sussex, Hastin, 8, 8895 
Hospital, Skegness, 138. 
Hospital, Wellington, аш 
105; House, an Ideal, 245; In- 
firmary, Rochdale, 72; Institute, 
Technical, C'ardiff, 216. 703, 737; 
Library and Art Gallery, Man- 
chester, 38, 302, 446, 480, 674, 706. 
707; Library, Clydebank, 38, 
358; Library, Deptford, 72, 132, 
156, 164, 302; Library, Lange i le, 
Glasgow, 390; Library, Stafford, 
537, 604; Market Rebuilding. Shef- 
field, 419; Monument, the B»rne, 
328 ; Munic: pal Buildi- gs. Maryle- 
bone, 628, 635, 665, 705; Municipal 
Buildings. Sofia, 508 ; Office Addi- 
tions, Union, Salford, 132; Offices, 
Port of London, 561, 604: Palace, 
Government, and Town Improve- 
ment, Urugu^v. 216; Parliament 
Buildings, Wellington, 566; Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Winnipeg, 604, 
774; Police Courts. Stockport, 216, 
215; School Buildings. Roumania. 
745; School. Bury, 242; School, 
Doncaster, 38; School, Little Clac- 
ton, 302; School, Northampton, 
100; S- hool, Roman Hill, Lowes- 
toft, 508. 535; School, Tranent, 502; 
S-h^ol, Walker Gate, Newcastle- 
on- Tyne, 152; School, Wallsend, 
100; Staircase, Railway, Marse Iles, 
270; Statue, Havana, 270; Tea 
House, Southampton, 328; Town 
Hall, Canada, 132; Town Hall, 
T -ouville, 420: Town Plarning. 
Düsseldorf, 5:8. 365: Town Plan, 


Prestatvn. 745; Travelling Student. 


eh'p Society of Architects, 674; 
Welsh National Eisteddfod, 245. 
480; Window, Stained Glass, 
Groningen, 604 

Compressol System of Foundations, 45 

Concrete: ard Steel. Adh-sion of, 
596; Bridge. a Bowstring, 222: 
Buildings, Surface Treatment of, 
179; Construction, Austrian Regu- 
latione for, 454; Effe-t of Light- 
ning on, 397 ; Floor Surfaces, 46; 
Frozen and Rethawed, 279; In- 
fluence of Transport on, 397; Mix- 
ing Installation, a Comnact, 3^9 ; 
Plant for C^l4 Weather, 281; 
Porosity of, Effect of Water Per- 


centage on, 106; Ste! Water- 
Tower Cased їп, 107; Surf-ces, 
Treatment of Exposed, 168; Work, 


Bolt Socket for, 397 

Conc-et», Reinforced : Beams, 397 ; 
Boiler Set‘ing:, 46; Bri ‘ре at Cork 
Un'versity Col'ege, 782; Buildi^^s, 
T.C.C. Regulations for, 777: 
Columns, German Testa of. 1^6; 
Coping for a Sea Wall. 106; Design 
of Vault Retaining Walle in, 104; 
Electrolvsis in. ^78: Flooring wi*h- 
out Mo"lds, 395; Girder of 80.ft. 
Snan, 168; Instruction in Structural 
Encineering and. 301; in Urder- 
pinni»g. 486, 548; Keed-n Svstem 
of. 913: Lectures on. 564; Meim. 
val. in Pars 397; Pos's. ete., 290; 
Pumping Well. Sinking я, 223; 
Report cf Committee on, 38, 275; 


Standardised Drawings for. 107: 


Testing Concrete and Materials 


for, 279 
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ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEWS 
(continued) :— 
Congress: of Architccts, Rome, 183, 


210, 502, 470; of Hygiene, a, 9; 
Trades Union, 237, 508 

Consecrated Ground, Building on, 703 

Construction: Monthly Review of, 
45, 165, 275, 393, 511, 675; Testing 
Materials of, 280 

Contemporary Architects and their 
Work: Reginald Blomfield, 94, 102, 
164; Walter Cave, 598, 604; Eames 
& Young, Messrs., 302, 362, 363 

Continental Ideas of Slating, 276 

Contract, R.I.B.A., Cond.tions of, 593 

Contracts: for Sale, Deposits on, 
459; Government, 80, 225, 337, 486, 
611, 755; Prime Cost, 680 

Control, Divided, Street Improve- 
ments and, 591 

Cooking Apparatus, Electric, 334 

Co-operative Union of Builders, 
London, 546 

Co- partnership Tenants, Ltd., 564 

Cope and Mitre for Bishop of 
Chichester, 774 

Co ping for a Sea Wall, Reinforced 


юпогебе, 106 
Copper Tubes, Standardisation of, 
755 
Coptio Monas:eries, W ady-el- 


Natroun, Egypt, 421 
Copyright. 121 
Cordoba, Mcdina Azahara, 307 
98 10 Excavations at, 194 
Cork: Paving Bricks, 46; Rein- 
forced Concrete Bridge at Univer. 
sity College, 782 
Coronation Honours, Indian, 742 
Corrosion of Muntz Metal in Sea 
Water, 107 
Corstopitum (Corbridge), 753 
Cory v. Hughes, 208 
Cottages: Newtownards, 417; Pur- 
паз Scheme, L.C.C., 33; Timber, 
il 
Cotton Mill, Maverick, Boston, 331 
Cradles, Palmer's Travelling, 336 
Craftemen and State Aid, 635 
Crane Hook, Safety, 49 
Creosoting Timber, New Process of, 


396 
Bill as to Labour Dis- 


Crooks, Mr., 
putes, 
Cross, Wick, Worcestershire, 749 
Crouch, Mr.. on Architectural Work 
in India, 624 
Croydon: Relief Road at, 568 
Crystalline Pigments in Paints for 
Woad, 46 
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ton, F. B.. 550: Inglis. J. C.. 788: 


Israels. J., 204: Johnson, I. C.. 
685: Last, W. I., 173: Lawes- 
Wittewronge, C. B., 432: Legros. 
A. V.. 725: Mason, C. T.. 432: 


Morton, R., 403: Pritchett, J. P.. 
375; Putney, S.. 375: Rosenheim, 
M.. 375; Saglio, E., 727; Salmon. 
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W. Forrest, 653; Seddon, Н. C., 
759; Shaw, J., 283; Thornhill, 
E. B., 301; Tschudi, Von, 653; 
Wise, G., 522; Wroth, W. W., 405 

Office of Works Arch. Assistants, 702 

Offices: Privy Counoil, Whitehall, 
753; Steamship, Southampton, 755 

' Otficial' Architecture, Glasgow, 625 

Oil on Roads, 489 

‘Old-fashioned, Real,’ 561 

Opera House, etc., Blackpool, 225 

Ordnance: Map, New, 505; Survey, 
270, 357 

Oriel College, Oxford, 382 

Orme-square, Bayswater, 356 

Ottawa, Civic Improvement at, 367 

Overstrand Church, 671, 696 

Oxford-circus, London, 243 

Oxford: Encæma, 9; ‘ High,’ and 
Overhead Tramways, 499; Oriel 
College, 382; Union Society, 9; 
University, 9 

Ozone Water Sterilisation, 61 


PADDINGTON, G.W.R., 531 

Pago v. Watt, 636 

Painted Glass, Fragmentary Old. 1 
Painters and Lead Poisoning, 440 
d Wall, in Surrey Churches, 


Paints for Wood, Crystalline Pig- 
ments in, 46 

Paisley Abbey, 330 

Palmer's Travelling Cradles, 336 

Panama Canal, Cement for, 46 

Papal Collections in Rome, Publica- 
tions as to, 297 

Paper, Colouring, 679 

Paris: Itnprovement, a Notable, 481; 
London and, 195; Mediæval Rein- 
forced Concrete in, 397; St. 
Séverin. 307 

Park: City, Development of an 
American, 18; Systems, City, 18 

Parks, Public, and Recreation 
Grounds, 189 

Parliamentary Council, Employers’, 
455, 485 

Parliament Houses, Repairs at, 476 

Partition Walls: Berlin, 397; Metal, 
Germany, 53 

Party Walls, 427 

Patents, 25. 53, 87, 113, 147, 173. 204, 
232. 259. 286. 514, 344, 375. 403, 432. 
464, 492, 522. 550, 586, 620, 658, 687, 
728, 759, 788 

Patents Exhibition, a, 270 

Paving Bricks, Cork, 46 

Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth, 742 

Pennsylvania Railway-station, New 
York, 218, 219 

Penn, William, Memorial to, 67, 131 

Perfector Bar Beam Tests, 103 

Perth, Infirmary, 254 

Pews, Faculty, 477 

Photography, London Salon of, 301 

P:ecadilly : London, the White Horse 
Cellars, 551: No. 119, 389 

Picketing: Peaceful, 309; Trade 
Disputes and. 181 

Picture Exhibitions, 440, 531. 601. 625 

Pier Caissons, Quebec Bridge, 334 

Pigments, Crystalline, in Paints for 


Wood, 46 
Piles: Driving, through Thin 
Stratum of Hard Material. 107; 


Screw, in Pier. Fleetwood, 333 

Pipes and Fittings, Water Com- 
munication, 144 

Pisa, the Tower of, 167 

Planning: Hillside, 608; Model, of 
a Seaside Suburb, 251 

Plans, Building, and Building Pros- 
pects, 141 

Plant, Concrete, for Cold Weather, 
281 

Playgrounds, School, 180, 188 

Plays. New Examiner of, 664 

Pointing in Brickwork, 169 

Police Courts Competition, 
port, 273 

Polytechnic: Battersea, 301; Regent- 
street, London, 573, 675; Regent- 
street. (School of Architecture), 327 

Pond, Mr., and the Time Spirit, 529 

Portinseale Bridge. 351. 439. 506 

Port of London Offices Competition. 
501. 604 

Portrait Gallery, National, 163. 772 

Portraits, Egyptian, for National 
Gallery, 194 

Portuguese Marble & Limestone, 46 

Postage Stamps, New, 5. 35 

Posters, Taxation on, 325 

Posts, ete.. Reinforeed Concrete, 280 

Premises, Arding & Hobbs's, Clap- 
him Junction, 449 

Presentation to M. Daumet, 121 

President. of Institution of Municipal 
Engineers. 292 

Press, the, Architecture and, 530 

Pretoria, Building Plant in, 252 


Stock- 
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ARTICLES, NOTES, AND REVIEWS| Royal Academy: Keepership, 774; W. Shaw, on the Story of | Tintern Abbey, 545 


TOW, 
the Bridge, 155, 181, 210, 237, 205, 


(continued) :— Students’ Work, 693, 695, 102, 744, Шер ae 1 Buitders', in Middle Ages, 20 

: : g . 776; Winter Exhibition, 476 , 525, 582, 41 'ooting, Lravelling Facilities to, 
P pus D ni. Am Ed. Con Royal College of Art, 158, 180, 215 Specialist, Employment of a, 784 Torquay, Town Hall, etc., 142 
Primecost Contracts. 680. Royal Institution, Lecture Theatre, Stafford House, St. James's, 93 Torsion Testing Machine, New, 454 
Prince Albert, Canada, 608 774 Stage Architecture, 350 Tothill, the Westminster, 741 


Stamps, Our New Postage, 5, 35 
Standardisation of Copper Tubes, 


755 

Standardised Drawings for Rein- 
forced Concrete, 107 

Standing Grievance, London’s, 592 

Star & Garter Hotel, Richmond, 297 

State-aid for Housing, 322 

Statue of: German Emperor, 444; 
King Edward VII., Manchester, 
417; King Edward, York, 506; 
Kitchener, 510; Minto, Lord, 742; 


Steel: Concrete and, Adhesion of, 
396; Sheet, Rust-resisting, 223; 
1 Tower, Cased in Concrete, 

Sterilisation, Ozone Water, 61 

Stevens, Alfred, Memorial, 538, 561, 
601, 767 

Stockholm, Art Competitions, 328 

Stockport Police Court, 216, 273 

Stoke: Golding, Church at, 545; 
Workhouse Water-plant, 9 

Stonehenge and Cyrene, 293 

Stonemasonry, Preservation of, 476 

Stone, Misuse of, 339 

Stort River Navigation and Lea 
Conservancy, 357 

Streatham: Common Extension, 484 ; 
Thrale-road, 608 

Street: Architecture, London, 528; 
Cleaning, Vacuum, 18; Improve- 
ments, Divided Control] and, 591; 
Improvements, New, 368; Laying 
Out a, 684; of To-day and To- 
morrow, ,139; Widening, Bristol, 
484; Widening in the City, 18; 
Works, Private, 616 

Streets, City, Lighting of, 564 

Stresses, Determining, 511, 540 

Strike: a Lesson of the Railway, 
210; Pay. Trade Unions and, 427 

Strikes: Electric Lighting and, 209; 
Employment and, 337: General, 
237; Lock-outs and, 455; Manu- 
facturers and, 417 

Stucco, 224 

Students’ Work: Architectural Asso- 
ciation, 97; L.C.C. Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, 97; Royal 
Academy, 695. 695, 744, 776; 
University Coll:ge, 97 

Suburb, Seaside, Model Planning of 


а, 

‘Subway Extension, New York 
Rapid Transit, 107 

Subwaye in the City, 477 

Summary, Editorial (weekly) 

Sun, Influence of, on Buildings, 295 

Surbiton, Surrey, 18 

Surrey Church Wall Paintings, 77 

Survey of London, the, 381 

Surveyors: Central Imperial Board 
for, 132; Statutory Qualification 
for, 120 

Swansea: Art Gallery, 42; Build- 
ing in, 142; Improvements, 18 ; 
Town Planning for, 608 

Swimming-baths on the Lines of the 
Amphitheatre, 243 

Switzerland, Sitter Viaduct, 577, 777 


TARRED ROADS. 608 

Tattershall Castle, 293, 301, 325, 349, 
351, 476, 538, 562 

Taxation on Posters, 323 

Teaching of: Art, the, 33, 131; 
Discipline, 243 

Technical: Institute, Cardiff. 737; 
Institutions, Assocn. of Teachers 
in, 506 

Telescopic Towers and Masts, 47 

Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 134 

Terra-cotta, Economy in Building 
by, 280 

Testing: Concrete, ete., for Re- 
inforced Concrete, 279; Materials 
American Society for, 512; Ma- 
terials of Construct:on, 280 

Tests: German, of Reinforced Con- 
crete Columns, 106; Perfector Bar 
Beam, 103 

Text.book. a Quaint, 291 

Thames Valley, Lower, District Sur- 
veyors’ Association, 538 

Theatre: Comedy, London, 487; 
Drury Lane, London, 225 

Thoroughfare, New, Bartholomew- 
clese, 367 

Thrale-road, Streatham. 608 

Timber: Cottages, 271: Creosoting. 
New Process of, 396; in Roof 
Coverings. 393, 420: Preservation 
of, 514; Reeerves, British. Ameri- 


Rudd v. Bowles, 724 

Rüping Timber Preservation, 596 

Rural Housing, 265 

Rust-resisting Sheet Steel, 225 

Rutland, Duke of, and Ancient 
Monuments, 4359 


ST. ALBANS Abbey Church, 357 

St. Andrew’s University, 270 

St. George's Barracks, Trafalgar- 
square, London, 265 

St. James's, Stafford House, 93 

St. Jean, Troyes, 307 

St. Louie Buildings and Improve- 
ments, 352, 565 

St. Paul's, London : Bridge, 5, 13, 
32, 33, 60, 92, 131, 732; Cathedral, 
Wellington Monument, 767 ; Tram- 
ways and, 498 

St. Séverin, Paris, 307 

Sale, Dering, 742 | 

Sales: Factory, 785; Forthcoming, 
416; Property, 99, 301, 389, 565 

Salon, the London, 61 | 

Sanatoria: and Dispensaries for the 
Tuberculous, 237; National Insur- 
ance Bill, 565 

Sanctuaries for Wild Life, 136 

Sandhurst Military College, 477 

Sawyer, the Medieval, 121 

Scaffolding, 47 

Scarboiough Undercliff, 607 

Schoneberg Electric Railway, 482 

School : Accommodation, 611; 
British, at Rome (see ' Rome"); 
Building News, 21, 49, 80, 170, 225, 
253, 282, 310, 337, 370, 372, 399, 
428, 456, 461, 516, 547, 611, 650, 
652, 681, 722, 785; Bury Secondary, 
242; Planuing, Kent, 188; Play- 
grounds, 180, 188 : 

School of Architecture: Liverpool, 
64, 327; London University, 67, 
95;  Polytechnio (Regent-street, 
London), 327 

School of Arts and Crafts: Central, 
357; L.C.C., 97 

School of Art Woodcarving, 357 

Schools: Exhibition, Russia, 492; 
North Surrey, Anerley, 43; Per. 
manent v. Temporary, 592; Royal 
onem 702; Trades Training, 

1 

Schrocder v. Worthing Gas, etc., 
Company, 724 

Sculpture: Architecture and, at 
South Kensington, 342; in Civic 
Art, 365 

Seashore, Fleetwood, 283 | 

Seaside Suburb, Model Planning of 


&, 291 
Seate, Outdoor, London, 592 | 
Seawall, Reinforced Concrete Coping 
for &, 106 
Seawater, Corrosion of Muntz Metal 
in, 107 
Session, Past, of the R.I.B.A., 119 
Sewage Disposal, Royal Commission 


Sewerage: Barnard Castle, 216; 
Burton, 189; Hartley Wintney, 
164;  Hucknall Torkard, 568 ; 
Kirkby Stephen, 602; Llanrwst, 
565. Metropolitan, 357;  Miln- 
thorpe, 98; Pencoed, 538 

‘Sawer’ or Natural Watercourse? 


256 

Shadwell Park and Edward VII. 
Memorial, 189 

Sharpe, Montagu, on the West- 
minster Tothill, 741 

Sheffield: Church, 282; University 
Science Department, 399; Vandal 
iem at, 606 ; 

Shere, the Touchet Brase, 545 

Eni Modern, and the Architec’, 


Tower: Church, Moving a, 514; 
Derrick, Construction, 19; Pisa, 167 

Towers and Masts, ‘telescopic, 4“ 

Town Hall: Burslem, 399; Chelsea 
(Decoration of), 731; Hull, 399 

Town Planner, Llangollen's, 121 

Town Planning: Act White Paper. 
730; at Liverpool School of 
Architecture, 476; Authority, New, 
Berlin, 608; Council, Housing and. 
538; Housing Association, National 
and, 67; Lectures on, 568; Review, 
the, 15, 251; Schemes, Two, 18 

Town Planning: Bournemouth, 608; 
Dublin and, 484; Düsseldorf, 305 ; 
Rochester, 484; Swansea, 608; 
Twickenham, 484 

Trade Disputes: Act, the, 455, 485; 
Picketing and, 181 

Trade: News, 21, 81, 142, 171, 197, 
226, 254, 285, 310, 337, 370, 399, 428, 
456, 487, 516, 547, 580, 612, 652, 681, 
722, 755, 785; Premises, Water 
Supplied to, 585 

Trades: Training Schools, the, 271; 
Union Congress, the, 237, 508; 
Union Law, (24; Unions and Strike 
Pay, 427 

Traffic: Extraordinary, 369, 398; 
Problems, Local Authorities and, 
251; Question, Hyde Park-corner, 
154; Training and Reward, 183 

Tramways: L. C. C., and St. Paul's, 
498; Overhead, Oxford High 
and, 499 

Transport, Influence of, on Conerete. 


Printing Works, London, 428 

Procedure, London Architect’s, 773 

Producer, Designer and, 593 

Production, Census of, and Building 
Industries, 264 

Professional: Announcements, 8, 37, 
67, 99, 131, 162, 188, 300, 327, 356, 
389, 417, 505, 564, 671, 702, 114; 
Unity, 91 

Professions, the, and Municipal 
Work, 93 

Promenade, Blackpool, 251 

Properties, Sale of, 389 

Property: Obsolete, 625; Sales, 99, 


722, 756, 785 
Provincial Housing Problems, 301 
Public Works Loan Commission, 330 
Pumping: Station, London Hydrau- 
lic Power Company, 38; Well. 
Sinking a Reinforced Concrete, 225 


QUADRIGA, Constitution Hill 
Arch, 538 

Quantities, Variations in, 411 

Quantity Surveyors in S. Africa, 227 

Quebec Bridge, 222, 554 

Quick, A. H., on Vault Retaining 
Walls in Reinforced Concrete, 104 


RAILWAY: Commission, the, 469, 
485 ; Greater London, 155 ; National- 
isation, 382; Rome to Ostia, 671; 
Schoneberg Electric, 482; Strike, а 
Lesson of the, 210; Strike, Irish, 
411; Unrest, the, 499, 530 

Railway-station: Buildings, Baker- 
street, London, 555; Pennsylvania, 
New York, 218, 219; Waterloo, 
454, 114 

Railway-stations, Berlin Metro- 
politan, 18 

Railways, Cheaper, 397 

Rand Art Gallery, 403 

Rayner v. Mayor, etc., of Stepney, 25 

Reading: Abbey, 67; Workhouse 
Infirmary, 225 

‘Real Old-fashioned,’ 561 

Recreation Grounds and Parks, 189 

Regents Park and the Zoological 
Gardens, 498 

Regent-street, London: Polytechnic, 
573, 675; Rebuilding in, 417 

Rembrandt’s Homes in Amsterdam, 5 

Renaissance in France, the, 319 

Reservoir, New Storage, 538 

Responsibilities of Architects, 732 

Restorations, Archeological, by 
French Architects, 293, 302, 303 

Beane вае Designs, Comparison 
ot, 

Rheims, La Maison des Musiciens, 194 

Richmond Hill: Amenities of, 565; 
Star and Garter Hotel, 297 

Riverside Extension. Scheme, New 
York, 17 

Rivington Hall, Lanos., 506 

Road: Authorities, L'abilities of, 
585; Board Funds, 256; Board 
Grants, 163, 389; Board, New 
Roads and, 100: Congress, Inter- 
national, 538; Relief, Croydon, 
368; Repairs, 274; Schemes, 18 

Roads: Oil on, 489: Tarred. 608 

Rochdale, Palace Theatre, 722 

Rochester and Town Planning, 484 

Roman: Amphitheatre of Lutetia, 
307; Bridges, 181: Forum, the, 
305: Remains in River Wye, 78 

Rome: American Academy in, 32; 
British School at, 411, 509, 592, 
613, 624. 695: Congress of Archi- 
tects, 183. 270. 302. 470: Exhibi- 
tions at, 76; Fine Art Exhibition, 
British Pavilion, 162: Inter- 
national Exhibition, 736; Museo 
Barracco, 263. 268; Panal Collec- 
tions in. Publications Relating to. 
297; ‘Passeggiata Archeologica’ 
of. 191: Restorations of Ancient. 
291, 293. 302, 303; Risorgimento 
Bridge, 334 

Rome to Ostia Railway. 671 

Roof: Coverings, Timber in, 393, 
420: Truss, Collar-beam. 511, 540 

Rooms. New. National Gallerv, 61 

Roseberv, Lord. on Books, 470 


Travelling Facilities to Tooting, 357 
Trees, Plane, in the Mall, 251 
Trentham Hall, Staffs, 538 
Tribunal of Appeal Case, 683 
Troyes, St. Jean, 307 
Trustee, Public, Office of the, 355 
ur Railways Extension, London, 
Tuberoulous, Sanatoria and Dispen- 
saries for tho, 2357 
Tubes, Copper, Standardisation of, 755 
Tungsten Filament Lamp, 229 
Tunnel, River Elbe, Hamburg, 223 
Turin Exhibition Awards, 489 
Twickenham, Town Planning, 484 


UFFINGTON CHURCH, Gates, 395 

Ullswater, National Trust and, 251 

Underpinning, Reinforcing Concrete 
in, 486, 548 

Unemployment Insurance, 546, 651 

United Builders’ Alliance, 80, 109 

Unity, Professional, 91 

University, Cambridge, 602 

University College: Architectural 
Students’ Work, 97; Chemical 
Laboratories, 38; Course in Heat- 
ing, etc, 417; Department of 
Architecture, 37; New Session, 357 

University College: Cork, Reinforced 
Concrete Bridge, 782; Exeter, 456 

University of: Birmingham, 368; 
Liverpool (see * Liverpool ): 
London (see ‘London’); St. 
Andrews, 270 

University, London. 767 

Upton, Church of St. Margaret, 185 

Usher Hall, Edinburgh, 132 


VACUUM STREET CLEANING, 18 

Vale Royal, Excavations at, 195 

Vandalism at Sheffield, 606 

Variations, 108, 593 

Vault Retaining Walls, Design of, in 
Reinforced Concrete, 104 

Vehicles, Lights on, 674 

Venice, Art Exhibition, 392 

Ventilation: of Bedrooms, 237; the 
Problem of, 295;  Viaduot, the 
Sitter, Switzerland, 577, 777 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 356. 
857, 637, 142 

Victor Mills, Ltd. v. Shackleton, 609 

Vienna: Corporation of London in, 
822; Foundling Hospital, 464 

Vigilance Societies, A‘sthetic, 159 

Villa of Horace, the, 507 

Vistas, 92 

Vitiation of Air, Measuring, 468 


Sinking a Reinforced Concrete 
Pumping Well, 223 

Site: King Edward Memorial, 59 
93: the South Kensington, 61; 
Value, Buildings and. 184 

Sitter Viaduct, Switzerland, 577, 777 

Slating, Continental Ideas of, 276 

Smoke: Abatement Exhib tion, 538; 
Diffusing Chimney, a, 514 

Society of Arts, Royal, 545 

Scho Works, Birmingham, 655 

Sound-resisting Walls, ete., 280 

Southampton: King John’s Palace, 
625; Steamship Offices, 755; Tea 
House. 328 

South Kensington: Architecture at, 
342: exhibitions, 158: site. 61 

Southwark: Bridge, 664; Cathedral 

Rosvth Naval Base. 470 Improvements, 602 cans and. 514; Tests, Influence of | Waldram, P. J.. on Definitions Used 

Rothamsted, Herts, 510 | Spain and Tangier, Water-colours of, Size in, 46 in Structural Mechanics, 44. 165 

Royal Academician, Election of, 564 531, 540 Time Spirit, Mr. Pond and the. 529 Wales, Archeology, etc., in, 426 


WADY-EL-NATROUN, Coptic 
Monasteries of the, 421 

Wages: Board System, Australia, 

546: Bristol Building Trade, 681; 

Builders? Labourers, 283. 517; 

Changes in Rates of, 282; London 

Building Trade, 756 
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ARTICLES, NOTES, 
(continued :— 

Wall: Designs, Comparison of Re- 
taining, 496; Paintings in Surrey 
Churenes, 77 

Walls: Ceilings and Sound-Resisting, 
280; Design of Vault Retaining, in 
Reinforced Concrete, 104; Metal 
Partiuon, Germany, 53; Partition, 
Berlin, 397 

Wandsworth, the Huguenots in, 753 

Ward, J. S. M., on Sanctuaries for 
Wild Life, 136 

Waring-White Building Co., 756 

Water Board, Metropolitan, v.: 
Collev’s Patents, 585; Phillips, 787 

Water : Charges, 787 ; Communication 
Pipes and Fittings, 144; for 
Domestic Purposes, 616; Gate, the 


AND REVIEWS 


REPORTS 


Abattoir Society, Model, 706 


Abbey: Маг ип, 162; Neath, 162 
Abercrombie, P., on Paris and 
Vienna, 627 

Adams, H., on design of tall 


chimneys, 677 

«Esthetic treatment of concrete, 769 

Alexandria, its place in architec- 
tural history, 701 

Ambler, L., on three generations 
of the Smithsons, 650 

America, fireprooung in, 576 


American Society for Testing 
Materials, 512 

ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES: Royal 
Archeological Institute, 130, 162, 
185, 417, 475; Surrey Archeo- 


logical Society, 127, 476 
Architect, domestic, woman as, 534 
Architects: Congress of, Rome, 470; 

incompetent, 161; the newer 

responsibilities of, 733 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: build- 

ing construction and  architec- 

tural education, 355; conversa- 

zone, 564, 626; Driver, D. G., 

the late, 562; excursiun, annual, 

201, 212, 259, 246, 500; Jacobean 

architecture, 639, 749; Loire, ex- 

cursion to the, 500; materials, is 
the texture of, a fetish? 696; mem. 
bers, new, 440; Pite, Professor, 
appointment of, 97; President's 
address, 385; prizes and awards, 

97, 585; silver medal designs, 401, 

446; town planning, 441; visits 

(see * Visits’) 

Architectural: education, building 
construction and, 355; material, 
microscopical examination of, 471; 
treatment and cost, 189 

ARCHITECTURAL SOCiETIES: Aberdeen, 
627; Bristol, 572; Glasgow (Archi- 
tectural Craftsmen), 388, 471, 504, 
972, 701; Gloucestershire, 474, 572; 
Ireland (Assocn.), 598, 700; Ireland 
(Institute), 36, 127, 270, 535, 597, 
669, 701; Leeds and Yorkshire, 555, 
626, 671, 736; Liverpool, 627, 701, 
735; Manchester, 199, 445, 598, 627. 
100; Northern, 556; Nottingham, 
127, 475, 535, 669, 700, 768; Wolver- 
hampton, 504 

Architecture: Canadian, 312; influ- 
ence of building regulations on, 
109; Jacobean, 659, 749; landscape, 
414; Renaissance and ancient, 357, 
1925 University College School of, 


Asylums Board, Metropolitan, 83, 
543, 489, 549, 615, 683, 757 
Athens, British School at, 509, 537 


Barker, A. II., 
ventilation, 518 

Bath, XVIIIth-century architecture 
of, 627 

Belfast: geology of, 129; Roval 
Sanitary Institute Congress, 98, 
127, 160; tar-macadam plant, 161; 
town planning and, 128 

Birmingham University, town plan- 
ning at, 414 

Blackburn contract or municipal 
labour, | 

Blount, B., on cement, 515, 680 

Bolton, A. T., on Jacobean archi- 
tecture, 639, 749 

Bond, G. E., on Registration, ete., 613 

Boobbver, P., on municipal hos- 
pitals, 128 
vd, J. S., on nractical geometry, 


on heating and 


York, 307; Outlets for Fire-Resist- 
ing Buildings, 222; Percentage, 
Etfect of, on Porosity of Concrete, 
106; Plant, Stoke Workhouse, 9; 
Sterilisation, Ozone, 61; Supplied 
to Trade Premises, 585; Tower, 
Steel, Cased in Concrete, 107 
Water Supply: Florence, 607; 
London, 209; Metropolitan, 411 
Water Supply Works, 454 
Waterloo Railway Station, 454, 774 
Weather, Cold, Concrete Plant, 281 
Welds, Some Studies of, 221 
Wellington: Monument, St. Paul’s, 


London, 767; Parliament Build- 
ings, 566 
Westminster: Abbey, 271; Abbey, 


Bunyan Window, 564; Cathedral, 
742; Tothill, the, 741 


Whitechapel Art Gallery, 499, 769 
Whitehall: Palace, the Great Hall, 
195; Privy Council Offices, 755. 
White Horse Cellars, Piccadilly, 

London, 351 
Whiteley Homes Trust, 215 
Wud Life, Sanctuaries for, 136 
Wimbledon Common, 469, 608 
Winchester Cathcdral, 164, 194 
Window: Bunyan, Westminster 
Abbey, 564; Maclagan, Newingion 
Butte, 477 | 
Tinana St. Bede's Church, Liver- 


pooi, 
Windsor, Old, and the H.A.C. of 
Boston, 189 
Winnipeg, Parliament Bldgs., 604, 714 
Witness, Expert, Position of the, 180 
Woman, Architecture and, 766 
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Women, Bedford College for, 5 

Wood: Carving, School of Art, 357; 
Colouring of, 395; Crystalline Pig- 
ments in Paints for, 46 

Woroestershire Churches, 541, 747 

Workmen'e: Compensation, 281, 208, 
515, 609; Dwellings, Greenock, 484 

Wroxeter (Viroconium), 426 

Wye, River: Explorations in the, 
18; Roman Remains in tho, 78 

YERBURY, J. E., on Legal Ques- 
tions as to Extras, 169 

York: King Edward Statue, 506; 
Watergate, the, 307 

Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester, 93 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Re 
gent’s Park and, 498 
Zurcott v. Wakeley (see ‘ Luroott `) 


OF MEETINGS, PAPERS READ, LAW CASES, Etc. 


Brentwood sewage works, 505 

Briage, St. Paul's, 33, 51 

British. School at Athens, 509, 537 

Brodie, J. S., on roads, 161 

Browne, J. Crichton, on abattoirs, 
706 

Brownridge, C., on town planning of 
а modern city, 127 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 610 

Building: accuracy in, 580; con- 
struction, architectural education 
and, 355; courses, Glasgow Tech- 
nical College, 504; regulations, 
influence of, on architecture, 129; 
schemes, law relating to, 768; 
Trades . Employers, National 
Federation of, 141 

Building Act: applications under 
the, 21, 49, 81, 109, 142, 171, 371, 
456, 487, 516, 547, 580, 612, 652, 681, 
722, 756; law cases under the, 51, 
112, 144, 232, 372, 459, 520, 654, 724; 
reform, 754 

Buildings, old, preservation of, 199: 

x H., on reinforced concrete, 
66 

Burnet, J. J., on drawings, etc., 598 

Byzantine architecture, 700 


Caerphilly, the Archeological Insti- 
tute аё, 131 

irri Island, archeological visit to. 
1 


Calton Hill, Edinburgh, 672 

Canadian architecture, 312 

Cardiff, Royal Archeological Insti. 
tute at, 150 

Carpenters’ Company, the, 703 

Castle: Caerphilly, 131; Carew, 
Tenby, 185; Coity, 162; Pembroke, 
185; St. Donat’s, Wales, 131 

Cement, 515, 680 

Chaddock, G. A., on ventilation, 683 

Charterhouse, the, 476 

Chimneys, design of tall, 677 

Christian mosaics, early, 715 

Church Building Society, 132, 602 

Churches: Caldey, 162; Cardiff, 130: 


Coity, 162, Coychurch, 162; 
Epping, $6; Ewenny, 162; Llan- 
daff, 130; Llantwit Major, 131; 


St. Donat's, 131 

Churches, early Roman, 719, 736 

City: beautiful, the, 15; modern. 
town planning of a, 127 

Civio design, 414 

Concrete:  ssthetic treatment of, 
169; reinforced, 669 

Congress of: Architects, Rome, 470; 
к^ Sanitary Institute, 98, 127, 


Councils, London (see also L.C.C.): 
24, 52, 83, 112, 146, 173, 204, 229, 
257, 285, 514, 343, 372, 402, 418, 461, 
491, 521, 550, 567, 617, 655, 685, 703, 
759, 787 

Cowan, P. C., оп incompetent 
engineers and architects, 161 

Crawford, J., on duties of a forman 
mason, 701 


Darch, J., on artificial lighting of 
hospitals, 160 

Decorators, London Association of 
Master, 547 

Dickinson, P. L., on architectural 
matters, 598 

Dinner: British School at Athens, 
537; Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, 610: Edinburgh Master 
Builders, 785; Institute of Archi- 
tects. 6; Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers, 614; Liverpool Uni- 


versity Architectural Society, 735; 
Master House Painters, 598; 
Plumbers’ Company, 754; Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition, 558; Sun- 
derland Building 'lrades Associa- 
tion, 721 

District Surveyors’ Association, 
Lower Thames Valley, 538, 6/2 

Dixon, A. E., on early Roman 
churches, 736 

Domestic architect, woman as a, 534, 

Drains, sewers and, laying of, 128 


Edinburgh, Calton Hill, 672 

Education, architectural, building 
construction and, 355 

Engineering Societies: Bristol 
Association of Engineers, 564; 
Concrete Institute, 563, 576, 769; 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 189, 
504, 563, 701; Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers, 
51, 137, 292, 444; Institution of 
Municipal Engineers, 504, 505, 608 ; 
Junior Institution of Engineers, 


327, 505, 537, 598; Society of 
Engineers, 37, 677 
Engineers and architects, incom- 


petent, 161 
Evetts, G., on gasworks, 505 


Examinations, R.1.B.A., revised 
syllabus of, 499 
Excursion, Architectural Associa- 


tion, 207, 212, 239, 246, 500 


Federation: National, of Building 
Trades Employers, 141; Northern 
5 428; Scottish Builders'. 

Fireproofing in America, 576 

Fletcher, Banister, on ancient and 
Renaissance architecture, 357, 417 

Forsyth, W. A., on preservation of 
old buildings, 199 

Foundations, 129 

French sculpture, modern, 594 


Gasworks, 505 

Geology of Belfast, 129 

Geometry, practical, 388 

Glasgow Technical College courses 
in building, 504 

Greatorex, A. D., on town planning, 
51 

Green, M. A., on Bath XVIIIth- 
century architecture, 627 

Greenop, E., on newer 
bilities of architects, 734 

Gullman, F., on Belfast tar- 
macadam plant, 161 

Gunn, E., on woman as a domestic 
architect, 534 


responsi- 


Hall, E. T., on national sanatoria, 
161 

Harpur, W., on sewage and tidal 
waters, 161 

Hayler, G. W., on streets, 139 

Heating and ventilation, 518 


Hill, H. H., on excursion to the 
Loire, 500 

Hope, W. Н. St. J., on Westminster 
Abbey, 475 


рше W. E., address to surveyors. 

58 

Horsley, G. C., address to the Archi- 
tectural Association, 

Hospitals: artificial lighting of, 160: 
municipal, 128 

Humphrey, R. L., on fireproofing in 
America, 576 


Institute: of Sanitary Engineers, 
614; Royal Archeological, 100, 102, 
185, 41/, 475 

Institute, Royal, of British Archi- 
tects: deceased members, 593, 733; 
dinner, annual, 6; examinations, 
District Surveyors’, 654; examina- 
tion results, 124; examinations, 
revised syllabus of, 499; gift, 594; 
honour tor Mr. J. W. simpson, 
99; Licentiates, special examina- 
tion for, 124; members, election of 
new, 696; photographs of buildings 
in Italy, etc., 654; Presidents 
&ddress, 5351; responsibilities of 
architects, the newer, 735; Rome 
Congress, 185, 2(0, 302; sculpture, 
modern French, 594;  sessional 
meetings, 264 

Irish nationai schools, 160 

Ironwork, etc., structural, 627 


Jacobean architecture, 639, 749 
пета А. R., on town planning, 
49 | 


Kerr, Н. F., on the Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh, 672 

Kitson, S. D., 
matters, 626 

Knole House, Sevenoaks, 97 


on architectural 


Labour, contract 
Blackburn, 721 

L&mps, incandescent glow, 476 

Lancashire, W. T., on town plan- 
ning, 51 

Landscape architecture, 474 

Leeds, street improvements, etc., 51 

Legal: Ashwell & Nesbitt v. Allen 
& Co., architects' certificate, 684; 
Carden v. Layton, dispute as to 
party wall, 51, 112, 144; Clark v. 
London County Council, Building 
Act case, 654, 724; Crittall Manu- 
facturing Company v. London 
County Council, agent or princi- 
pal, 734; Darby v. Matthews, 
ancient lights, 432; Densham т. 
Banbury, dispute over reconstruc- 
tion work, 758; Doncaster Cor- 
роп v. Johnson, breach of 

ilding by-laws, 285; Dorman, 

Long, & Co. v. Willcock & Co., 
action against builders, 684; Ellis 
v. Llewelyn, Eastbourne building 
dispute, 25; Findlay v. Roques & 
Carvell, fees, 734; Free v. Sutton 
Urban District Council, District 
Surveyor’s certificate, 724, 758; 
Goodwin & Hall v. Gayden, Barn. 
staple building dispute, 586; Greig 
v. Rayson, Building Act case, 232; 
Halcyon Club v. Westminster Cor- 
рган» nuisance case, 684; How- 
ett v. Harrods, Ltd., alleged 
nuisance, 314, 372; Keyser т. 
Trask & Sons and Webb, negli- 
gence, 734; Lanning v. Davey & 
Salter, alleged negligence, 7354; 
Leicester Board of Guardians т. 
Trollope, dry rot, 734; London 
County and Westminster Bank т. 
London County Council, Tribunal 
of Appeal case, 459, 520; London 
County Council v. Clark (sce 
' Clark"); London County Council 
v. Corbett, Tribunal of Appeal 
case, 520; London County Council 
v. Metropolitan Railway and 
others, Euston-read building line. 
158: Lorden & Son v. The King. 
breach of contract, 24; Marchant. 
v. Castleford Urban District 


or municipal, 


V111 


REPORTS, etc. (continued) :— 

Council, damage by sewage flood- 
ing, 84; Minter v. Waldstein, action 
against building owner, 52, 84, 111, 
145, 172, 201, 232, 400, 489, 585; 
Nash v. Spencer, Santo, & Co., 
Ltd., injunction against builders, 
111; Parker v. Pratt, Wallasey 
building dispute, 586; Payne v. 
Prior, the Building Act, 372; 
Reodhouse v. Burt, case as to а 
contract, 112; Schworer v. Bethnal 
Green Borough Council, ancient 


lights, 460, 490; Sugden v. City of 


London Brewery Company, pre- 
mises at Islington, 521; Todd т. 
Aerated Bread Company, costly 


dilatoriness, 550; Todd v. Franks 
& Simons. reinstatement after fire, 
432; "Tribunal of Appeal cases, 
459. 520; Waller v. F. & T. John- 
son, builders’ test сазе, 545; 
Wheeler v. Stratton, claim for 
compensation, 616 

Lethaby, W. R., on the Confessor's 
Shrine, Westminster, 476 

Lighting, artificial, of hospitals, 160 

Е ancient, law cases аз to, 432. 

Liverpool: Master Builders, 428; 
Dues Architectural Society, 

Llandaff Cathedral, 131 

Loch Leven water power works, 565 

Loire, А.А. excursion to the, 500 

london: Association of Master 
Stonemasons, 141; County Council, 
11. 51. 83. 102. 134, 445, 478, 507, 
549. 572, 604, 637, 674, 104, 745. 754, 
777; Master Builders’ Association, 
370. 485, 580. 755; Master Decor- 
ators’ Association, 547 

Lovell, R. G., report on Rome Con- 
gress of Architects, 470 


Macadam, tar, 161 

Maclennan, H., on structural iron- 
work, 627 

Maclennan, T. F., on architectura! 
treatment and cost, 189 

Maguire, W. R., on Irish national 
schools, 160 

Mansion House, the, 682 

Margam Abbey, 162 

Mason, foreman, duties of a, 701 

Master Builders’ Associations (sce 
also ‘Federation ’): Edinburgh, 
185; Hull. 456: Liverpool, 428: 
London, 370, 485, 580, 755: South 
Shields, 547; Sunderland, 721 

Material, architectural, microscopi- 
cal examination of, 471 

Materials: American Society for 
Testing, 512; is the texture of, & 

fetish? 696 


Mawson, T. H., on 
tecture, 474 
Metals, Institute of, 655 


landscape archi- 
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Achilles, statue of, 775 
Adelphi, a building in the, 568 


Aluminium for hot-water service, 
9 

Apology, an, 672 | 

Archeological Institute, Royal, 


South Wales, 189 

Architects and shop 
478 

Architect’s assistant, the, 246 

Architectural: assistants and Office 
of Works, 673, 743, 175: examina- 
tions and designs for public build- 
ings, 568; material, microscopical 
examination of. 539, 675 

Architecture, official, 567, 602, 637, 
705 

Artemis, Temple of, 163 | 

‘Australian Federal City compete 
tion, 509 


Balliol College, Oxford, 603 

Boarding, fungus and. 329, 362 

Bradford Royal Infirmary, 11 

Brick and stone work, London, 446 

Bridge, St. Paul's, 70, 189 

Builders: combination among, 122 ; 
questions for, 11. 40. 70, 101; tools 
in tho Middle Ages. 40 

Building trade, continuity of em- 
ployment in the, 680 

Bureaucracy r. competition, 361 

Burslem Publie Buildings, 417 


design, 163, 246, 


Middlesex County Council, 144 
Middleton, G. A. T., on Alexandria, 


Morris, J. T., on incandescent glow 


Mosaics, early Christian, 715 


Moss-Flower, T. J., address to 
engineers, 564 
Munby, А. E, on, texture of 


Munce, J., on: gcology of Belfast, 
Municipal and County Engineers, 
Municipal Engineers, Institution of, 


Municipal: hospitals, 128; labour, 


Neath Abbey, 162 

Nobbs, P. E., on Canadian archi- 
Norris, W. Astley, on tarred roads. 
Northern Counties Federation, 428 
Nottingham 
Ogden, P., on science and propor- 


Olmstead, 


Painters, 


Plans, approval of, 580 
Plumbers’ Company, the, 754 
Plumbing. sanitary, 489 
Preservation of old buildings, 199 
Presidential 


Primrose, J. S. G., on architectural 


Proportion, science and, 700 


Microscopical examination of archi- 


tectural material, 471 


101 


lamps, 476 


materials, 696 

129; town planning. 128 
Institution of, 51, 137, 292, 444 
504, 505, 608 


contract or, Blackburn, 721 


tecture, 512 

608 

'Territorial head- 
quarters, 700 


tion, 700 ` 
Mr., on the city beautiful, 
15 


House, Asscciation of 


Master, 398 


Paris and Vienna, 627 
Parker, J., on tar macadam, 161 
Pembroke Castle, 185 
Pite, Beresford, on: 


esthetic treat- 
769: building 
architectural 


ment of concrete, 
construction and’ 
education, 355 


addresses: Architec- 
tural Association, the, 585; Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland, 
593. Concrete Institute, the, 565: 
Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen. 
388: Institute. Royal, of British 
Architects, 531: Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers. 
51: Institution of Municipal 
Engineers, 505; Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society, 626: 
Manchester Society of Architects, 
443: Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress, 99; Society of Archi- 
tects, 613; Surveyors’ Institution, 
582 


material, 471 
Prior, E. S., on The London style,’ 
416 
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Quantity Surveyors’ Association, 38 


Ramsey, S. C., on town planning. 
442 
Ransom, W., on slums, 137 
Renaissance ‘and ancient 
ture, 417 
Responsibilities of architects, 
Richmond, Sir i on 
Stevens, 601 
Roads, 161, 608 
Roberts, A. H., 
water power, 505 
Roman churches, early, 719, 736 
Rome, Congress of Architects, 470 
Rushforth, G. McN., on early 
Christian mosaics, 715 


architec- 


155 
Alfred 


Leven 


on Loch 


St. David's, archeologists at, 185 

St. Paul's new bridge, 33, 51 
Sanatoria, national, 161 

Sanitary Institute, Royal: Belfast 


Congress, 98, 127, 160; South 
African branch, 444; York Con- 
gress, 162 


Sayers, A., on laying, etc., carthen- 
ware sewers and drains, 128 
School: buildings, 650, 671; class- 
rooms, planning of, 160; of archi- 
tecture, University College, 102 
Schools, Irish national, 160 
Science and proportion, 700 
Scottish Builders’ Federation. 310 
Sculpture, modern French, 594 
Searles-Wood, Н. D., on building 
regulations and architecture, 129 
Sewage: discharge of, into tidal 
waters, 161; purification, 99; 
works, Brentwood, 505 
Sewers and drains, earthenware, 
laying, etc., of, 128 
Slums, prevention of, 137 
Smith, R. Elsey, on carly Roman 
churches, 719 
Smithsons, three generatious of, 650 
Smoke abatement, 161 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 538 
Society of Architects : Alexandria, 
its place in architectural history, 
101, 736; annual report. 459, 416; 
Presidential address, 613; Rome 
Congress, 301, 470 
Statham, H. H., on modern French 
sculpture, 594 
Steclwork, structural 
Stella Hall. 556 
Stevens, Alfred, 601 
Stickland. E. A., on Windsor. 505 
Stilgoe, H., on town planning. 157 
Stokes, L., address to R.I.B.A., 531 
Stonemasons, London Association of 
Master. 141 
Streets of to-day and to-morrow, 139 
Surveyors’ Institution : i 
meeting, 444, 582; portrait of Mr. 


iron and, 627 


D. Watney, 564: Presidential ad- 


dress, 582 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Butterfield, nemesis of, 603 


Cassein paints, 11 
Cement, Portland, inventor of, 673 
Chelsea Town Hall, decoration of, 


775 

Church of St. John, Horselydown, 
478 

Cisterns. galvanised-iron, hot water 
and, 637, 673 

Clay foundations, 418, 447 

College, Balliol, Oxford, 603 


Combination among builders, 122 


Commissions and tho R. I. B. A. 
scale, 568 
Competition: Australian Federal 


City, 509; bureaucracy and, 361; 
Deptford Central Library, 165: 
Manchester Library and Art 
Gallery, 11, 101, 417, 446, 705; Port 
of London offices, 657, 615; 
Stafford Library, 568 

Conveniences, public, parks and, 218 

Cooking apparatus, 509, 605 

Coptic monasteries of the Wady-el- 
Natroun, 446 

Correction, a, 673, 745 


Decoration of Chelsea Town Hall, 
775 

Deptford 

Drainage: 
a, 362 

Drying of timber, artificial, 71 


Library compctition, 163 
of premises, 71; question, 


Economy, false, 704 
Elliott & Sons, Samuel, 568 


Employment, continuity of, in build. 


ing trade, 680 


Estates, landed, breaking up of, 478 
and 


Examinations : architectural, 
designs for public buildings, 508 : 
the R. I. B. A., 539, 567, 605, 637 


Factories, cubic space in. 568 
Flooring, terrazzo, 390. 637 
Floors, decaying, 509, 539 
Foundations, clay, 418, 447 
Fungus and boarding, 329, 362 


Gardens, suburban, 775 
Gidea Park, 70, 100, 132, 165 


Horselydown, Church of St. John. 


418 


Hot water: 


for, 539 


Houses before year 1800, plans of. 


105 


Housing, national insurance and, 40 


Hyde Park-corner, 101, 189 


Indian Patent Act, new, 509 

Infirmary, Bradford Royal, 11 

Institute of British 
Royal : 
743; 
603. 637; Licentiateship and, 
637, 672, 743; policy of the, 


opening 


galvanised-iron cisterns 
and. 637, 673; service, aluminium 


Architects, 
Associates and the, 704. 
examinations and, 539, 567,| Manchester Library and Art Gallery 
605. 
742. Marylebone municipal buildings, 705 
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Tanner, Henry, address by, to 
Concrete Institute, 563 

Tar macadam, 161 

Tarred roads, 608 

Taylor, W. H., on law as to building 
schemes, 768 

Tenby, archeologists at, 162, 185 


Texture of materials, is it a fetish ? 


Thames Valley, Lower, District Sur- 


yeyors’ Association, 538, 672 

Touraine, Architectural Association 
excursion to, 207, 212 

Town, growth of a, 249 

Town planning: at Birmingham 
University, 414; conference, West 
Bromwich, 51, 137; formal or 
irregular, 441; of a modern city, 
127, 128 

Tribunal of Appeal cases, 459, 520 


University College School of Archi- 
tecture, 102 

Unwin, Raymond, on: civic design, 
414; town planning, 441 


Ventilation: heating and, 518; the 
science of, 683 

Vienna, Paris and, 627 

Visits :— 
Architectural Association: Hill 


Hall and Church, Epping, 56; 
Knole House, Sevenoaks, 97 
Junior Institution of Engineers: 
Tottenham and Edmonton Gas 
Light and Coke Company, 598 
Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion: Stella Hall and Axwell 
Hall, 356 
Nottingham Architectural Associa- 
tion: Territorial headquarters, 
700; Windsor and Eton, 127 
Society of Engineers: Swanscombe 
Northfleet Cement Works, 37 
Surrey Archaeological Society: 
Charterhouse, 476 


Wales, South, Royal Archeological 

Institute in, 130 

Water: Board, Metropolitan, 85, 

144, 549, 690, 758; Engineers, 

Institution of, 635 

1805 W. R., on school classrooms, 

West Bromwich, town planning con- 

ference, 51, 157 

Westininster : Abbey. art and history 

in, 475; City Council, 52, 144, 460, 

521. 565. 658, 725 

White, W. H., on newer responsi- 
bilities of architects, 733 

Windsor, municipal works of, 505 

Woman as a domestic architect, 554 

Wood, E., address by, to architects. 


Woodward, W., 
building, 580 


on accuracy in 


775; scale, commissions and tho, 
568; Society of Architects and the, 
478, 539 

Insurance, national, 40. 704 

Intercommunication Column, 11, 40. 
71, 101, 135. 163, 302, 529. 362, 590, 
418, 447, 478, 509, 539, 568, 605, 637, 
673, 743 

Inventor of Portland cement, 675 


Joinery: cost of, 603, 637, 673, 705; 
shrinkage of, in hot weather, 71, 
101 


um ! = * 
King Edward VIL. memorial to, 


11, 101, 133, 163, 189, 637 


Landed estates. breaking up of. 478 

Land: tax valuation, 610; values, 
rating of, 509 

Library and Art Gallery competi- 
tion, Manchester, 11, 101, 417, 446, 
765 


Library: Deptford, competition, 
163; Stafford, 568 
Lieontiateship, R. I. B. A. (see 


Institute“) 
Lime mortar, 603 
London brick and stone work, 446 
Lychgates, 568 


competition, 11. 101. 417, 446, 705 
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CORRESPONDENCE (continued) :— 

Subjects of Letters (continued). 
Material, architectural, micro- 
scopical examination of, 539, 673 
Memorial to Kine Edward VII., 11, 

101. 153, 163, 159, 637 
Microscopical examination of archi— 

tectural material, 539, 6073 
Monasteries, Coptic, of the Wady-el- 


Natroun, 
Mortar, lime, 603 
Municipal buildings, Marylebone, 
705 
Museums, arrangement of our, 568 
Office of Works, architectural 


assistants and the, 673, 743, 775 
Offices, Port of London, 637, 673 
Official architecture, 567, 602, 637, 

105 
‘Order,’ use of the, 743 
Oxford, Balliol College, 603 


Paints, cassein. 11 

Parks and public conveniences, 218 

Patent. Act, new Indian, 509 

Pipes, discharge from, 40 

Plans of hones before vear 1800, 705 

Playgrounds, school, 246 

Portland cement, inventor of, 673 

Pert ve London offices competition, 
631, 

Price, "m ж. clay foundations, 447 


Quaint text-book, a, 528 


Rainwater ‘tipper,’ 101, 133, 163 
Rating of land values, 509 
Restoration en regle. a, 246 
Road Board, the. 271 


Reval Archawolocical Institute 
South Wales, 189 

St. Paul’s Bridge, 70, 189 

Scheel playgrounds, 246 

Shop: design, architects and, 165. 


256, 478: front, Dover-strect, Picca- 
dilly, ААТ 


Shrinkage of joinery in hot 
weather, 71, 101 
Society of: Architects and the 
R. IT B. X., 478, 539; Arts’ building. 
Adelphi. 568 


Stafford Library competition, 568 
Statue of Achilles, the. 775 
Stonework, staining, 447 

Strand improvement, the further 
418 

Suburban gardens, 775 


Temple of Artemis. 163 
Terrazzo flooring, 390, 637 
Text-book, a quaint, 328 


in 
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Timber: artificial drying of, 71; 
brands, 743 
Tools, builders’, Middle 


Ages, 40 
Ventilation, 328 
White-lead, 478 


Wind pressure, 302 
Woodwork, external, 390 


WRITERS OF LETTERS. 
Ayling, R. S., a correction, 743 


Bailey, G., Gidea Park exhibition, 
101 

Barnes, F. J., microscopical ex- 
amination of architectural ma- 
terial, 539 


in the 


Beaumont, J. E., drainage of pre- 
mises, 71 

Bell, C. 8., an apology. 672 

Blomfield, Reginald, the R. I. B. A. 
examination, 603 

Bonner. II. T.: shop-front, Dover- 
street, Piccadilly, 637 ; the 
R.I.B.A. and the Associates, 704, 
743, 775 

Brown, W. Ibbs, Church of St. 
John, Horselvdown, 478 

Buckingham, E., Samuel Elliott & 
Sons. Ltd., 568 


Burt. W. H.: the R. I. B. A. and the 
Associates, 705; the R. I. B. A. and 
the Society of Architects, 478 

Butler, C. McArthur. the R. I. B. X. 
and the Society of Architects, 539 


Chapman, J. W.. 
and housing, 40 
Cloriston, II., rating of land values, 


national insurance 


509 

Collin, H. R.. Stafford Library 
competition, 568 | 

Cooper, H., clay foundations, 
418 

Crace, J. D.: decoration of Chelsea 
Town Пап, 775: white-lead, 478 


Cross, Amy, cooking apparatus, 603 


Dann, R. memorial to King 
Edward, Hyde Park-corner, 189 
Davis, Н. A., cooking apparatus, 509 


Dickinson, H. N., Rainwater 
‘tipper,’ 133 

Dixon, E. J., the R.I.B.A. examina. 
tions, 539 


Durham. Carter, & Durham, Gidea 
Park Exhibition, 100 


Eaton, W., the Roval Archeological 
Institute in South Wales, 189 
Elms, G., clay foundations, 418 


Gayer, Е. Ј., 


employment in build- 


ing trade, 680 

Gilbert, T., combination among 
builders, 722 

Goodhart-Rendel, H. S., Balliol 
College Chapel, 603 

Gripper & Stevenson, Gidea Park. 


155 


Harris, E. Swinfen, a correction, 675 

Hastewell, R. E., policy of the 
R.1.B.A., 732 

Hayward, A. B., а building in the 
Adelphi, 568 


Heathcote, C., national insurance, 


704 

Henderson, А. E, Temple of 
Artemis, 163 

Hibbert, J. V., the R.LB.A. ex- 
aminations and official architec- 
ture, 567 

Hopkins, W. B., nemesis of Butter- 
field, 603 

Horder, P. Morley, St. Paul's 
Bridge, 189 

Judge, Mark: breaking up of 
landed estates, 478; bureaucracy v. 
competition, 361: further Strand 
improvement, 418; Hyde Park- 
corner, 101, 163: London brick 
end stone work, 446 

Ketley, C. B., new Indian Patent 
Act, 509 

Leeming & Leeming, St. Paul's 
Bridge, 70 

Leverton, W. L. H., the use of the 
‘Order,’ 743 


Llewellyn, R. L.. Iveh-gates, 568 

Lovett. E., the arrangement of our 
museums, 568 

Lyon, M.. Manchester Library and 
Art Gallery, 11 


MacAlister, Ian, Australian Federal 
City competition, 509 

Mileham, G. S., Coptic monasteries 
of the Wady-el-Natroun, 446 


Norman, P., and P. W. Lovell, plans 
of houses dating before 1800, 705 


Parker, J. F.: cost of joinery, 637; 
shrinkage of joinery in hot 
weather, 101 

Phillips. R., builders’ tools in the 


Middle Ages, 40 


1911. 


IX 
Potterton, E., discharge from pipes, 


40 
E. G., 


Preetz man, 
tion, 610 
Price, C. R., clay foundations, 447 
Primrose. J. 3S. Glen, micro- 
scopical examination of building 
niaterlal, 673 


land tax valua- 


Quennell, C. Н. B., Gidea Park, 133 


Randolph. 
règle, 246 

Robinson, 8. Whitmore: hot water 
and galvanised-1ron cisterns, 673; 
ventilation, 328 

Robson, E. R., school playgrounds, 
246 

Russell, S. B., 
buildings, 417 


J. A., а restoration en 


Burslem public 


Sang, H. IT. B., national memorial 
to King Edward VII., 11 


Seamell, E. F., terrazzo flooring, 
390 

Selwood, W. R.. memorial to King 
Edward VII.. 657 

Shepherd, H., the statue of Achilles, 
775 

Sington, T., Manchester Library 
competition, 417 

oa F. O., fungus and boarding, 
36 

Speaight. F. W., King Edward 
memorial. 133 


Swinstead, G. II., suburban gardens, 
115 


Thompson. Wm., Gidea Park Ехһ:- 
bition, 100 

Travers, W., Gidea Park Exhibition, 
100 


Turner, Н. A., rainwater ‘ tipper,’ 


Vale, E., architects and shop design, 
246 


Walker, B., а quaint text-book, 2 

Wallis, W. F.. shrinkage of joinery 
in hot weather, 71 

Webb, Maurice, Gidea Park, 70. 132 


Willmott, E., & II. S. East, Gidea 
Park Exhibition, 101 
Willoughby, . H., Manchester 


Librarv, cte., competition, 705 


Wood. E., Manchester Library com- 
petition, 446 
Yates, C. W., Gidea Park competi- 


tion, 163 


ARCHITECTS, Erc, OF BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED. 


Adams, Н. P., & C. Н. Holden, De- 
sign, Manchester Library and Art 
Gallery, 719 

Adams, J., British Hospital, Monte- 
video, 506, 507 

Adshead, S. D., Hyde Park-corner 
Improvement (Memorial to King 


Edward), 135 

Alberti, Giovanni, Ceiling Decora- 
tion, 69 

Allen, G. P., Church of St. 
Leonards. Bedford, 71 

Atkinson, R., Design for: Man- 


chester Library and Art Gallery, 
700-708; Marylebone Municipal 
Buildings, 665, 675 


Burnes, А. G., Decoration Design: 
‘Winter,’ 731 

Barrias E. L., 
ture, 594; 
Monument, Paris. 596 

Bartholome, M.. Monument aux 
Morts.’ Paris, 593 

Bayes, G., & К. Knott, Chain Sup- 
ports, L. C. C. Hall. 275 

Bellis, A. W., Measured Drawings 
(Owen Jones Prize), 13 

Berrington, A.: A Loggia in a 
Public Garden, 164. 165; RA. 
Schools Design. for Gold Medal, 
776. 777: Sketch of Model of King 
Edward Memorial Scheme, sug- 
o by Mr, Reynolds-Stephens. 

Bigot. P.. Model 
Ancient Rome, 303 

Binney, H.. Cast-iron Figures and 
Lamps, South Shields Municipal 


Buildings. 549 
Binning, A. R.A. Gold Medal 


Statue: * Architec- 
Tho Victor Hugo 


and Plan of 


— ͤ Kꝛ2ẽ— Sn ae 


Drawings (IIall of City Company), 
744-747 


Blomfield, Reginald: New Gardens, 
Mellerstein, 305; Works by, 91, 
94-96, 102. 103 

Blow. Detmar J., & F. Billerey, 
Carlton House-terrace, 391, 392 

Bodlev. G. F., St. John's Church, 
Epping, 65 


Bolton, A. T., Plans for Ideas for 
Houses, 644 

Bosboom. J., ‘Sunday Morning,’ 361 

Bouchardon, E., Fontaine de 


Grenelle, Paris, 321 

Boucher, A., La Pensée,’ 596 

eee J., ‘Antique et Moderne,’ 
59 

Bradshaw & Gass, Design for Man- 
chester Library and Art Gallery, 
707, 709-711 


Brakspear, II., Worksop Priory 
Church. 449 

Brewer, Н. C.: Orense Cathedral, 
Spain, 540: The Puerta de la 


Gloria, Santiago Cathedral. 540 
Brooks. J.. Son. & Adkins, Church. 
Kensington. 480, 481 
Brvan & Hodges: First Premiated 
Design. School, Roman.hill, Lowes- 


toft, 536 
Bucknell. L. H., R.A. Scheols De- 
sien: Hall of a City Company, 


746, 747: St. Paul's Bridge. 43 
Pu J., The Chatelet, Chantilly. 
Ó 


Bullock, A. E.. 


moor, 67, 68 


Campbell, J.. & C. Paton, Parlia- 
ment Buiiding, Wellington, N.Z., 
566 


* Feldenhurst,^ Box- 


Castelow, C., Design for а Country 
House, 13 
Castle & Warren. Design for Dept. 


ford Library, 157, 158 

Cave, Walter, Some Works bv, 591. 
599 601, 604 

Chambers, б. E.. “А Cotton Ex- 
change,’ 65 

Clarke, H. Chatfeild, Premises, 
Threadneedle-streect, E.C., 392. 393 


Cogswell, G., Churchyard Cross, Bir- 
lingham, 542 

Cooper & Slater, Design: Cardiff 
Technical Institute, 738: Manm- 
chester Library and Art Gallery, 
707, 711, 712 

Cooper. T. Edwin, Marvlebone 
шош Buildings, 623, 628, 629. 
74 

J. B. F.: Church of St. 
Peter, Howden, 511; St. Cuth— 
berts Church, Wells. 511: St. 
Marv's Church, Stamford, 511 

Cox & Amos: Le Crédit Foncier. 
Franco-Canadian, Montreal, 135: 
the Eastern. Townships Bank, 
Montreal, 123 

Cratnev, E.: Houses, Blyth, 474: 
Library, Monkwearmouth, 98 

Crickmay & Sons, House at West 
Bay, Dorset, 36. 37 

Crouch, Butler, & Savage: Selected 
Design. Manchester Library and 


Art Gallery, 706 


f 
Cowper, 


Dalou. M.. ‘The Triumph of the 
Republic; Paris. 595 

Darling & Pearson, the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Montreal, 122, 
135 


Dartein, F. de, 
at Navillv. 414 

Davidson, W.. Church of St. Mar- 
caret, Upton, 185, 186 

Davies, W. E., An Office Building,’ 
65 


Drawing of Bridge 


Dawber. E. Guy, * Burdocks,’ Fair 
ford, 12 

Downing, Н. P. Burke, School 
Bromley, 448, 449 


Eames & Young, 


553-555, 362, 365 


Falkener, E., Citv of Ephesus, 415 

Farrar, R. Fielding, Design for 
Manchester Library and Art 
Gallerv, 707, 720 

Fehr, H. C. Sculpture, 
Park, Norfolk. 329 

Finch, W. A., Nurses’ Home, etc., 
Hacknev Union Infirmary, 284 

Fulton, J. B., St. John’s College, 
Oxford, 645 


Gardner. J. Starkie. 
Gate at Hatfield, 358 

Gauquié, M.. the Clairon Monument. 
Conidé-sur-Escaut. 595 

Gawthorp, 


G.. Brass, 
Church, 306 
Gibson, J. S.. Skipwith. & Gordon, 
Arding & Hobbs's Premises, Clap- 
ham Junction, 449 453 
Grant. T. F. W., Edington Church, 


Some Works of. 


Sennowe 


Drawing of 


Islip 


274 
Greenslade, S. K., National Library 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. 42 


Green. W. Curtis: Design for Marv- 
lebone Municipal Buildings, 665, 
666, 675; Sketches with the A.A. 


X INDEX TO VOL. CI.: 


ARCHITECTS, etc. (continued) :— 
Excursion in France, 212-214, 255, 


240-242, 246 
& R. F., Seale- 


Gutteridge, А. F. 
Hayne College, Newton Abbot, 
245 


Hallam, J. Algernon, the Red 
House, near Hitchin, 

Halliday, J. T. & C. Paterson, 
Stockport Police Court Design, 273 

Halliday, J. T., Secondary School, 
Bury, 242, 243. 

Hall-Jones, F., & E. S. Cummings, 
King Edward Memorial Hospital, 
Ealing, 274, 275 

Hare, C. G.: Churchyard Cross, 
Wick, 748; Restoration of Ashley 
Church, 448 

Hare, Н. T., Design for Deptford 
Library, 158, 159 | 

Harris, E. Vincent, & T. A. Moodie, 
Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff, 
541 


Hart & Waterhouse, Business Pre- 
mises, Gray's Inn-road, London, 


Hébrard, E., Restoration of Palace 
of 5 Spalato, 303-305 
Henderson, A. E., Restoration of the 
Temple of pU (Diana) at 

Ephesus, 134 

Henderson, A. G., Design. Man- 
chester Library and Art Gallery, 
707, 712. 713 

Hodge, Vernon: Bungalow at Radi- 
pole, near Weymouth, 216 


Home. G. Wyville. A.A. Silver 
Medal Drawings, 401, 402 
Hooper, B. B.. Residence, Dunedin, 


New Zealand, 
Horsburgh, V. D. Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Fort William. 165 
Hunt, W. & E.: Addition to Balham 
Constitutional Club, 379, 390: No. 

93, Mortimer-street, W., 480 


Дару, A. J. L., Prix de Rome Prize 
Design, 

Jemmett & McCombie, Design for 
шереп Municipal Buildings, 


Johnston, R. F., Cottages at Letch- 
worth, 190 


Jones, Ivor, & P. Thomas, Selected 
Design, Cardiff Technical Insti- 
tute, 737 


Knott, R., & G. Bayes, Chain Sup- 
ports, L.C.C. Hall, 275 


Lanchester, H. V., & E. A. Rickards, 
Design for: Marylebone Municipal 
Buildings, 667, 675; National 
Museum of Wales, Cardiff, 330 


Leathart, J. R , Drawing of: Chain 
Sup orts, Lee. Hall, 275; Town 
Hall, Rye, 541 

Lenton, F. J., Gates, Uffington 
Church, 3 

Lorimer, R S., Chapel of the 
Thistle, Edinbur h, 62-64, 72, 73 

Lucas & Lodge & A. Farey, De- 


sign for Мат лего Municipal 
Buildings, 669 
Mackenzie & Son, A. Marshall: 
Memorial to King Edward, 
Crathie, 300 


Mackenzie, A. Marshall, & A. G. R. 
Mackenzie, Recreation Hall, 
Southall, 330 

McKim, Mead, & White, Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Station, New York, 
218, 219 

Maidman, E. C. H.: Consum 
Sanatorium, Co. Cork, 511; 
tion Hospital, Aberdare, 511 

Miller, S. H.: Gate to Courtyard, 
Hills Castle, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
оч Kitchen, Stanton Harcourt, 

Мат, R. F. H., Prix de Rome 
Prize Design, 

Mitchell, G. Regent-street Poly- 
technic. bandi 573-576, 675-618 
Monk. W., Etching of Carnarvon 

Castle, 31 

Moscrop-Young &. Glanfield, or 

ham Cottage, Shorcham, 165, 769 


North & Robin, Design for Maryle- 
bone Municipal Buildings, 631, 
632, 675 (see correction on p. 669) 


tive 
sola- 


Отг. A. A. Window, St. Ann's 
Church, Manchester, 341 
Osborne, M.. La Tour des Halles, 


Bruges, 481 


Pace, 
Arms, 


C. L., Australian Coat-of- 
Pain-Clark, J., Premises, Chelsea, 


Allen, Plan, Garden 
Alton Park, Clacton-on- 


Sea, 250 
Pite, ‘Beresford: Additions to Burl- 
ington-arcade, London, 393; St. 
Paul’s ae ay Uganda, 420 
Fon E , Churc of St. Mary, 
ester, 7630 


Poston, G. G., Gates, Forest-la ne, 
Stratford, 559 

Po nens A Clock-tower, 
ires, 7 


Pe ie 
Vill es 


Buenos 


Ransome, J., Presbyterian Church, 
Umballa, 480, 481 

Reynolds- Stephens, W., Proposed 
King Edward Memorial Scheme, 
367, 568 

Robert, H., s Monumental Ар: 
proach, 59 

Rogers, J. C., R.A. Schools Design 
for Gold Medal, 776 

Rousseau, J., Theatre at Amiens, 


Sanderson, G., the Muttra 
Museum, 421, 425, 426 

Saxe & Archibald: School for 
нон Education, Montreal, 

Scott, Christie, & Johnson, Bunga- 
low, Shanghai, 9 

Sharp, C. A., North Surrey District 
Schools, Anerley, 43 

Sicard, F., Monument in the Pan- 
theon, 

Simon, F. W., Design for Man- 
chester Library and Art Gallery, 
706, 707, 717-719 

Skipper, G. J., Sennowe Park, Nor- 
folk, 328-330 

Cardiff 


Smith, J. Myrtle, Design, 
Technical Institute, 739 

Spain, J. E. Dixon, House at Fleet, 
447, 449 

Spalding & Myers & E. G. Theak- 


ston, Design, Cardiff Technica) 
Institute, 740 
Spencer, E., Level, Trowels, and 


Mallet, Royal National Library 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, 41 
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Stabler, H., Precious Metalwork, 


66 
Steele, F. H., Silver Bowl, 66 
Stone, Н. C., the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal, 135 


Tait & Whitelaw, Design for 8 5 
bone Municipal Buildin 669 

Tanner, H., Design for Nebullding 
Oxford-circus, 502 

Taylor, A., House, Lynsted, 
ittingbourne, 

Thomas, A. Brumwell, First Pre- 
miated Design, Deptford Public 


Library, 153, 157 
Thompeons W. H., ‘Tram Shelter,’ 


Thomson & Sandilands, Hutcheson's 
Educational Trust School, Glas- 
gow, 255, 256 

Truelove, J. R., Design, Marylebone 
Municipal Buildings, 666, 667 

Tugwell, S., Alterations to Norman- 
court, Salisbury, 1, 8 


Unsworth, W. 
ford, 420, b 


Walker, M. E., & A. W. Harwood, 
House at Woking, 772 

Waller, J. H. de W., Reinforced 
Concrete Bridge, University 
College, Cork, 782, 783 

Wallis & Bowden, Design for Mary- 
lobone Municipal Buildings, 629, 
630 (see correction on p. 9 

Warwick & Hall: Design for Man- 
chester Library and Art Gallery, 
714, 715; пеп for Marylebone 
Municipal Buil ings, 632-634; Syl. 
vester House, Hackney, 227. ' 228 

Whitie, W. B., the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, 569. 570, 572 


‘Saracens,’ May- 


Widdows, a H., Ilkeston Secondary 
School, 
Wilson, W. G., & Wills & Anderson. 


Second Premiated Design, School 
at Roman-hill, Lowestoft, 536, 537 

Woollatt, J., the Castle, Notting- 
ham, 571, 572 

Worthington & Son, Design for 
Manchester Library an Art 
Gallery, 715, 716 


Young, A. Stanley, ‘Mercury,’ 479 


[The Illustrations will 


ABERDARE, Ieolation Hospital: E. C. H. Maid- 
man, Architect, 511 

Aberystwyth, National Library of Wales: S. K. 
Greenslade, Architect, 42 (Trowels, etc., Royal, 
by E. Spencer, 41) 

.Kolian m the: Walter Cave, Architect, 599, 605 

Amalfi, 661-663 

Amiens, Theatre at: by J. Rousseau, 322 
Anerley, North Surrey District Schools: Cecil A. 


Sharp, Architect, 43 

Antique et Moderne: M. Jean Boucher. 
Soulptor, 597 

Approach, a Monumental: by H. Robert, 59 

Arcade Additions, Burlington, London: Beres- 
ford Pite, Architect, 393 

Architectural Association Excursion, 497, 500, 502, 
503 (Sketches by W. Curtis Green, 212. 214, 235, 
240-242, 246) 

Architectural T Sepe d SEE Medal Drawings 
(Concert Hall) : Design b Ad W. ip 401, 402 

‘Architecture’: Statue for Tomb: M. E. L. 
Barrias, Sculptor, 594 

Arding & Hobbe's Premises, Clapham: J. S. 
Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon, Architects, 449-453 

Arms, Royal, St. John’s Church, Leeds: Drawn by 
A. W. Bellis, 1 

Ashley Church, ИУ С. G. Hare, Archi- 
tect, 448 

Aston Hall, 641, 642 

шац Coat of Arms: Drawn Ьу C. L. Pace, 


Avignon, Pont St. Bénézet, 395 
Azay le Rideau. Cháteau of: 
Curtis Green, 246 


BALHAM Constitutional Club Additions: 
Hunt, Architects, 379, 390 

Bank Buildings, St. Louie: Eames & Young, 
Architects, 353 

Bank, Eastern Townships, Montreal: Cox & Amos, 
Architects, 123 

Bank, Le Crédit Foncier, Franco-Canadian, Mon- 
treal: Cox & Amos, Architecta, 135 

Bank of Canada, Royal, Montreal: H. C. Stone, 
Architect, 135 

Bank of Commerce, Canadian, Fort William: 
V. D. Horsburgh, Architect, 165 


Sketched by W 


W. & E. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
be found on, 


Bank of Cominerce, Canadian, Montreal : 
& Pearson, Architects, 122, 135 
Beaulieu, Lock House: Walter Cave, Architect, 600 


Beckford Church, Worcestershire, 747 
Bediord, Church of St. Leonards: G. P. Allen, 
Нарав Belle АШапое Bridge, 413; Sieges Allec, 
4 | 
Berne, Bridge, 324 
Bethlehem, Church of the ay 179, 187, 188 
Birlington Churchyard Cross: . Cogswell, Archi- 
Blois, Sketches at: 
246 (see also 497, 50 
Blyth, Houses: E. Cratney, Architect, 414 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 63 
Louis: Eames & 
Young, Architects, 363 
Boxmoor, * Feldenhurst ' : 
Bramshill, Entrance Front, 639 
5595 Ialip Church: Designed by T. G. Gawthorp, 
Bridge of St. Angelo, Rome, 13. 
Bridge, Reinforced Concrete, University College, 
Bridge, St. Paul's. Proposed: R.A. Schools 
Design: by L. H. Bucknell, 45 
238, 239, 247, 266-268, 275, 294-296, 323-326, 382- 
335, 393, 409, 412- 7 420 
448, 449 
Bruges, La Tour des Halles: Drawn by Malcolm 
Bruges, Notre-Dame, 208, 209 
Bruxelles-aux- Champs, 484 
Buenos Aires, Clock- Tower, 741 
Bungalow, Radipole, near Weymouth: 
Bungalow, Shanghai: Scott, Christie, & Johnson: 
Architects, 9 


Architect, 71 
Besford Church, 542 
tect, 542 
09 W. Curtis Green, 212, 213, 
Blomfield, Professor Reginald, Portrait of, 94 
Boulevard Improvement, x. 
A. E. Bullock, Archi. 
tect, 67, 68 
Bredon Church, Jacobean Tomb, 543 
Cork: Designed by J. H. de W. Waller, 782, 783 
Bridges, 155, 156, 164, 181-183. 191, 210, 211, 219, 
Bromley. School: H. P. Burke Downing, Architect, 
Osborne, 481 
Budapest, Bridge, 325 
Hodge, Architect, 216 
Burford Priory, End of Chapel, 646 


Darling 


Vernon 


or immediately following or preceding, the pages indicated.] 


Burlington Arcade Additions, London: Beresford 
Pite, Architect, 393 

Bury Secondary School: J. T. Halliday, Architect, 
242, 243 


CARDIFF, Glamorgan County Hall: E. 
Harris & T. A. Moodie, Architects, 541 

Cardiff, National Museum of Wales: Design by 
H. V. Lanchester & E. A. Rickards, 330 

Cardiff Technical Institute: Selected Design, by 
Ivor Jones & P. Thomas, 737; Second Design, by 
Cooper & Slater, 738; Third Design, 
Myrtle Smith, 739; Fourth Design, by nu 
& Myers and Е. б. Theakston, 749 

Carlton House-terrace, No. 10: Detmar J. Blow 
& F. Billerey, Architects, 591, 392 

Carnarvon Castle: Etched by W. Monk, 31 

Castings, Figure: Designed by Hibbert Binney, 549 

Castle, the, Nottingham: Drawn by J. Woollatt, 
Architect, 571-573 

Drawn by H. C. 


Cathedral, Orense, 
Brewer, 540 

Cathedral, St. Paul's, Uganda: Beresford Pite, 
Architect, 420 

Cathedral, Santiago, the Puerta de la Gloria: 
Drawn by H. C. Brewer, 540 

Cave, Walter, Portrait of, 598 

Ceiling Decoration, Sketch for: by Alberti, 69 

Chain Supports in Bronze, L. C. C. Hall: R. Knott, 
Architect; G. Bayes, Sculptor; Drawing by J. R. 
Leathart, 275 

Chantilly. the Chátelet: by J. Bullant, 320 

Chapel of the 5 Edinburgh: R. S. Lorimer. 
Architect, 62 64, 72, 73 

Charterhouse, VOLL in Great Hall. 270 

Cháteau of: Chiverny, 437; Rougemont, 320 

Chateaux. French, Sketches of: by W. Curtis 
Green, 214. 235, 246, 502. 503 

Chatsworth Bridge and House, 296 

Chelsea, Premises: J. Pain- go ес 467 

Chenonceaux Chateau, 207, 214, 

Chinese Bridge, 211 

Cholsev Church, Berks, 388, 389 

Church, Ashley, Restoration : C. G. Hare, Archi. 


tect, 448 
Church, Beckford, Worcestershire, 747 


Vince:.t 


Spain: 


Mr 
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‘GARDEN, Bedford, 775 

Garden, the Water, Sennowe 

... G. J. Skipper, Architect, 330 

Gardens, Mellerstain, N.B.: Reginald Blomfield, 
Architect, 303 

Gate, Bromley Boys’ School: H. P. Burke Down- 


ILLUSTRATIONS (continved) :— 


Church, Bedford, St. Leonards: 
Architect, 71 

Church, Bethlehem, the Nativity, 179, 187, 188 

(пигеһ, Dorchester, St. Mary: C. E. Ponting, 
Architect, 608 


G. P. Allen, Park, Norfolk: 


. di “ilts: п by T. F. W. ing, Architect, 448 | | 
one tom F Gate, Courtyard, HI a: ae 
idan Eppi St. s: G. Е. Bodley, Archi- Drawn by Sydney H. Miller, 1 Р 
V0 ̃ ! Gate, Hatfield: Drawn by J. Starkie Gardner, 3:8 


Lect, 

Church. Howden, St. Peter: Drawn by J. B. F. 
Cowper, 511 

Church, Inkb?rrow, Worcestershire, 748 

Church, Kensington: James Brooks, 
Adkins, Architects, 480, 481 

Church, Messina, 247 

Cnurch, Mold, 544, 545 | 

Church, Stamford, St. Mary's: Drawn by J. B. F. 
Cowper, 511 

Church, Umballa: J. Ransome, Architect, 480, 431 

Church, Upon, Norfolk, St. Margaret: Sketch 
Ьу W. Davidson, 185, 186 | 

Church, Wells, St. Cuthbert’s: Drawn by J. B. F. 
Cowper, 511 

Church, Worksop Priory, New East End: Harold | 
Brakspear, Architect, 449 

Churches, Worcestershire, 541-543, 747, 748 | 

Clacton-on-Sea, Garden Village, Alton 
Pepler & Allen, Architects, 250 

Clifton Suspension Bridge, 325 

Clock-Tower, Buenos Aires, 741 

Club, Balham Constitutional, Additions: W. & E. 
Hunt, Architects, 579, 390 

Coalbrookdale, First Cast-iron Bridge, 326 

Coat of Arms, Australian: Drawn by C. L. Pace, 
373 

Coblenz, Moselle Bridge, 331 | | 

College, Oxford, St. John's: Measured Drawing, | 
bv J. B. Fulton, 645 ! Hall, Recreation, Southall: A. Marshall Mackenzie 

College, Seale Hayne, Newton Abbot: A. F. & & A. G. R. Mackenzie, Architects, 330 
R. F. Gutteridgo, Architects, 244, 245 | Hampstead Garden Suburb, 416 | 

Concert Hall (А.А. Medal): Design by G. Wyville ! Hattield, Gate at: Drawn by J. Starkie Gardner, 
Home, 401, 402 | 358 

Coptic Monasteries, Lower Egypt, 421-424 Hatíie'd House, Herts, 643 | 

Cork. Consumptive Sanatorium: E. С. Н. Maid- Hertford, Bengeo House: Walter Cave, Archi- 
man, Architect, 511 | tect, 601, 605 

Cork, Reinforced Concrete Bridge, University | Highways, Recessed Frontages in, 139 
College: Design by J. Н. de W. Waller, 782, 785 Hill's Castle, Kirkcudbrightshire, Gate to Court- 

Cottage at Croyde, 360 | yard: Drawn by Sydney B Miller, 191 


Gates, Iron, English, 557-559 

Gates, Uffington Church: Drawn by F. J. Lenton, 
393 

Gerona, Bridge, 219 

Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff: Е. 
Harris & T. A. Moodie, Architecte, 541 | 

' Glasgow, Mitchell Library: W. B. Whitie, Archi- 
tect, 569, 570, 572 | 

Glasgow, School: Thomson & Sandilands, Archi 
tects, 255, 256 

Gubbio, Umbria, Bridge at, 412 


Son, & 


Vincent 


HACKNEY INFIRMARY, Nurses’ Home, etc. : 
W. A. Finch, Architect, 284 

Hackney, Sylvester House: Warwick & Hall, 
Architects, 22/, 228 

Park: Hague, Bridge and Gatehouse at the, 248 

Hall, ZEoliun:. Walter Cave, Architect, 599, 605 
Hall, Concert: Architectural Association Sliver 

Medal Drawings, by G. Wyville Home, 401, 402 
Hall, Glamorgan County, Cardiff: E. Vincent 

Harris & T. A. Moodie, Architecte, 541 

! Hall of & City Company, R.A. School Designs 

for: Prize Design, by A. Binning, 744-747; 
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Hospital, King Edward Memorial, ot F. 
Hall-Jones & E. S. Cummings, Architect, 274, 275 

Hoe: Beaulieu (Lock): Walter Cave, Architect, 
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F. Billerey, Architects, 391, 392 
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nald Blomfield, Architect, 95 
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field, Architect, 91, 103 

House, Fairford (( Burdocks’): E. Guy Dawber, 
Architect, 12 
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Architect, 605 
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Architect, 91, 103 

Crathie, Memorial to King Edward: A. Marshall 
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Architect, 542 | 
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Customs House, San Francisco: Eames & Young, 
Architects, 363 
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|! Blomfield, Architect, 102. 103 
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Adkins, Architects, 480, 481 | 
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Stephens, 367, 308 
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Svaney H. Miller, 190, 191 
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Mr. Sydney Tugwell, A. R. I. B. A., Architect. (See page 8.) 


FRAGMENTARY OLD PAINTED GLASS: ITS DUE TREATMENT. 


HEN the restoration. of an 
ancient church is taken in 
hand, assuming that it has 

not been dealt with, except by way 
of occasional repair, for the last 350 
years or thereabouts, it is often found 
that every window exhibits bits, more or 
less fragmentary, of stained and painted 
glass of a date prior to the first year 
of Edward VL, and it must be a rare 
case indeed when the windows show no 
remains of old glass. 

Speaking, by way of example, of the 
smaller parish churches, some such 
arrangement as this is very usual. In 
the great east window are one or more 


figures, often mutilated, of Our Lady 
or some of the Saints. Sometimes it has 
been an Annunciation window—Our Lady 
is there with hands held up in token 
of wonder, but the Archangel Gabriel, 
formerly by her side, has wholly or in 
part disappeared, while, in other cases, 
the Archangel is there and Our Lady 
has gone. In other instances a Cruci- 
fixion has been in the east window, and 
there may be left the cross or part of it, 
with fragments, here and there of the 
sacred Figure and of Our Lady and St. 
John on either side and St. Mary 
Magdalene behind. If there be side 
chapels, their east windows may show 


remains of the coat-armour of those who 
built them, placed there as mute be- 
seechings for prayers for their souls. 
The nave or aisle windows on the north 
side may have remains in their main 
lights of figures of the Prophets and 
Evangelists, while on the south side, in 
the main lights, will be fragments of the 
Apostles and Saints. The tracery lights 
will contain small figures of angels, 
Cherubim or Seraphim or Saints. The 
west window, if there be one, will usually 
show fragments of a picture of the Last 
Judgment, while in all the windows are 
seen remains of borders—conventional 
leaves, ostrich feathers, or lions' heads, 
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Fig. 1. Fragmentary Glass in Sheering Church, Essex. 
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maybe, in brown outline heightened 


with vellow, alternating with pieces of 
rubv or blue glass— and of quarries deco- 
rated with little designs, maple or oak 
leaf, ivv or vine perhaps, in which the 
pictures have been set. 

The important point is that all these 
fragments of the old picture windows 
are, in such a case as we have assumed, 
the first restoration in modern times of 
an ancient church, found to-day in situ. 
They are in the positions in which they 
were originally placed, and, as is evident, 
they constitute, even in their frag- 
mentary condition, most valuable evi- 
dence of the former condition of the 
church in the matter of window glazing. 

The reason for this state of things seems 
to be that, contrary to popular notions, 
there was comparatively little violence 
done to painted church windows in the 
troublous days of the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries. Such violence as there was 
wes probably, so far as secular churches 
were concerned, chiefly directed against 
cathedral and collegiate churches, the 
greater number of which, being in the 
larger cities and towns, were more 


exposed to.mob violence than country. 


churches. In most places it is probable 
that the old picture windows were simply 
left to decay, clear glass being inserted 


as the pieces of coloured stuff bit by bit. 


fell out of their settings or were acci- 
dentally broken. This would seem to be 
the tale told by the fragmentary painted 
glass which has survived to our time, 
even were other testimony lacking. 
Fortunately, however, we have con- 
temporary evidence on the subject. 
Harrison, in Ыз “Description of 
England," prefixed to “ Holinshed's 
Chronicle ? (Bk. IL, ch. 4, p. 223), after 
referring to the removal and defacement 


of images and other “monuments of 
idolatrie," says, Onlie the stories in 
glasse windowes excepted, which, for 
want of sufficient store of new stuffe, and 
by reason of extreame charge that should 
grow by the alteration. of the same 
into white panes throughout the realme, 
are not altogether abolished in most 
places at once, but by little апа little 
suffered to decaie that white glass may 
be set up in their roomes.” If this state- 
ment is reliable, and we know no reason 
for doubting it, we have a complete 
explanation of the state to-day of the 
window glass of our ancient parish 
churches prior to restoration. Given 
a set of church windows in the condition 
which we have pictured, surely, having 
regard to the high value which such an 
arrangement has as well for the art 
student, the architect, and glass painter 
as for the student of history, ecclesiology, 
heraldry, and allied subjects, one should 
study to preserve such а record and to 
extract from it means whereby the 
windows of the church, when restored, 
shall serve the same ends and teach the 
same lessons as they did of old when 
filled with painted glass. "This notion is 
in accordance with the idea which is 
supposed to prompt church restoration 
nowadays, namely, how to make a 
church answer the same purposes — 
worship, sacrifice, prayer, and teaching 
combined with appreciation of what 1s 
fitting in external things—as it was 
originally meant to serve. 

If these be, indeed, the objects to be 
aimed at in church restoration, how do 
we stand with regard to the old windows ? 
Have we hitherto dealt with them in a 
manner helpful towards a restoration of 
their usefulness and beauty ? 

In most cases we have not done so. 


Whatever the cause may he—thought- 
lessness, misapprehension as to the true 
use of painted glass, monetary соп- 
siderations, or what not —the lamentable 
fact is that most people have got to look 
upon fragmentary old glass as of no 
practical value, and while out of deference 
to а half-apprehended notion that it 
must not be destroyed, but in some way 
or other preserved, they have not the 
courage to throw it aside, they do with it 
what is almost as bad by removing it 
from its setting, cutting it up into con- 
venient shapes, and leading it all up 
together into a composite mass of 
coloured glass. Thus these precious 
fragments, which if left in situ would 
have served as a key for reconstruction 
of the old picture windows, are rendered 
useless, and the only result of such well- 
meant efforts to preserve old fragmen- 
tary glass is to make a “ jumble window," 
& thing dazzling and confusing to the 
eye, without beauty or teaching capacity, 
and of no earthly use to anybody. То 
take a few examples. Why was the 
fragmentary tabernacle work which 
formerly stood in situ in one of the 
windows of Sheering Church in Essex, 
and which might have been a guide in 
reconstructing а window as nearly as 
possible similar to itself when new, 
stuck all together, some pieces sideways, 
others upside down, mixed up with 
broken pieces out of other windows, 
and finally fixed in the head of the south 
chancel window? Fig. 1 shows this 
modern example of what not to do with 
fragmentary old glass. 

Again, why did the person responsible 
for repair of the old glass at Netteswell 
Church near Harlow perpetrate so 
ridiculous an anachronism as to tack 
on to the under part of an ox the lower 
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Fig. 2. Symbol of S. Luke n North Nave 
Window, Netteswell, Harlow, Essex. 


art of a draped human figure (Fig. 2) ? 
his was, in the circumstances, inex- 
cusable, for a very little study of the 
fragments in other windows would have 
shown that the drapery was part of а 
broken figure belonging to a set (origi- 
nally four) of which two are still in the 
tracery of the window opposite to that 
in which the ox occurs. The arrange- 
ment is, two perpendicular side windows 
facing each other with four tracery 
compartments in each. In the north 
window tracery are the symbols of the 
four Evangelists, among them the ox in 
question, and on the south are the two 
figures shown in Fig. 3. No doubt 
the fragment leaded on to the ox is the 
lower part of one of the two otherwise 
lost figures—either Our Lady or St. Mary 
Magdalene; for it is likely that the four 
Marys were originally in these tracery 
lights. Netteswell, to», reminds us that 
in the head of the scuth chancel window 
there are many fragments leadel to- 
gether haphazard fashion which, had they 
been left in their original positions, 
might have enabled us to reconstruct the 
windows referred to in the Gentleman' s 
Magazine (1796, I. 380) as “ pictures 
of two or three of our Kings." Probably 
these Kings were Sainted Kings, the 
Edwards and St. Edmund the Martyr. 
‚ A jumble window is bad in itself, but 
Jt is worse by reason of the fact that it 
does not completely answer the intentions 
of those who have caused it to be made. 
No doubt their purpose is to carefully 
preserve, in the sense of not (o destroy, 
the fragmentary. (Id glass, but their 
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agent, the glazier, has one object only 


in view, viz., how to make the fragments 
fit in with one another and how to make 
the whole composition, when leaded up, 
go into the window opening where he is 
to fix it. . The result, of course, is that 
the fragments are made more fragmentary 
still, and some actual waste is inevitable. 
All jumble windows give evidence of 
this wasteful process—here a piece cut 
off a letter, there an essential part of a 


design shorn away. An apt illustration 


is the quarry from a jumble window in 
the Lethieullier Chapel at Little Ilford 
Church, Essex (Fig. 4). This quarry, 
once rectangular, bearing * the crown in 
the thorn bush” badge of Henry VII., 
with his initials H.R. below the badge, 
has been cut to make it fit into a circular 
window, and in the cutting the H. has 
been taken off. 

But what is the alternative to the 
* jumble window " ? | 

True restoration is, first of all and 
all along, conservation, and so we think 
that whatever else we do we should 
preserve such evidence as has survived 
of the original plan of decoration of each 
window. If, further, we can restore it 
to what it was up to the days of Edward 
VL, thereby renewing its teaching 
capacity, we shall do well. 

Some such plan as the following might 
be carried out :— | 

As a preliminary step, each window 
should be examined at close quarters 
to see whether any remains of painting, 
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not visible from the floor level, are still 
discernible. Any work so brought to 
light might be strengthened with water- 
colour mixed with gum-water. This 
would adhere to the glass and could be 
washed out afterwards. In this con- 
nexion we may mention that it is a 
common occurrence to find that the 
lines of faded work, of the existence of 
which there had been no suspicion when 
standing on the floor of the church, 
can upon close inspection be seen. 

Accurate tracings might then be made 
of every window, and from these full- 
sized coloured drawings could be made 
for preservation among the parish 
archives. | | 

An attempt might next be made, 
working on tracing paper stretched over 
the original tracing, to reconstruct the 
window. Of course; if the fragments ara 
so slight as to offer but little guide to 
the run of the original design, the painter 
would have to apply his knowledge of 
ancient art, aided by careful comparison 
with the other windows of the church 
and, if possible, those of neighbouring 
churches, in the reconstructive, or rather 
semi-creative, process. In many cases, 
however, little difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in reproducing the old design 
from its existing fragments. 

The reconstruction accomplished on 
tracing paper, is the window to be in 
reality a new one with the old fragments 
merely leaded in and lost among the 
new pieces of glass? Emphatically no. 


Fig. 3. SS. Mary Cleophe and Mary Salome in Tracery of South Window of 
Nave, Netteswell, Harlow, Essex. 
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The fragments ought still to be clearly 
distinguishable from the reconstructed 
portion. To this end we would suggest 
that the fragments, while their exact 
places in the window аге preserved, 
should be set in sheets of clear white 
glass, which should fill up the entire 
window except where the fragments 
occur. Upon this clear glass the recon- 
structed parts might be painted in oil 
colours mixed with amber medium, the 
legding being indicated by thick black 
lines. Thus, to a spectator from within 
the church, while the ancient portion 
would be easily distinguishable from 
the new, the whole design would appear 
as one, and it would depend for its 
effect upon the knowledge and skill 
of the man who drew the reconstructed 
portions. 

In the course of time, when criticism 
had done its work and the reconstruction 
was finally approved, the sheet glass 
might be removed, and the reconstructed 
portions painted in glass colours and 
leaded up with the fragments in the usual 
way. Even then, however, the old part 
should be distinguished in some wav 
from the new, perhaps by the lead round 
them being gilded. The art student 
and the antiquary would then, at all 
times, be able to tell the old work from 
the new. 

For practical demonstration, and by 
way of suggestion only, an attempt has 
been made (Fig. 5) partially to recon- 
struct a piece of XVth- century glass, 
believed to represent St. Edmund 
of Canterbury, in the south chancel 
window of Roding  Abbess Church, 
Essex, and to give the result (Fig. 6). 
This is, of course, a casé where the 
original positions of the fragments 
cannot now be exactly ascertained, 
the run of the design having been 
lost in 1866 when the existing jumble 
was made, and it is not, therefore, quite 
an apposite illustration to our argument, 
which has been mainly concerned with 
unrestored windows. Still, it may serve 
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Fig. 5. XVth-Century Glass at Roding Abbess Church. 
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to make our suggestions clegrer than they 
would be without it. We might add that 
we have confined our remarks to the 
lower and principal part of this glass. 
There is a great deal of confused taber- 
nacle work, not shown in the illustra- 


tions, over the figure, which we have 


not attempted to reconstruct, and, with 
regard to the inscriptions on the scrolls, 
we have suggested a verse from the sixth 
Psalm which fits in with the fragments 
dne and quo; but we are quite ready 


Fig. 4. Quarry at Little Ilford. 


to stand corrected. on that point, and, 
indeed, on the whole attempt at recon- 
struction. We do, however, suggest that 
nothing in Fig. 6 is incongruous to the 
ancient fragments, and that, on the 
whole, it constitutes a more useful and 
teachable picture than the patched - up 
design in Fig. 5. 

No doubt it may be objected that 
such a plan for dealing with fragmentary 
old glass as we have ventured to put 
forward is in the nature of a counsel 
of perfection, and that considerations 
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of expense might, in many cases, 
militate against its adoption. We 
admit the validity of the objection 
where money is scarce, and we cannot 
but think that the proper course in that 
event js simply to leave the frayments 
alone, taking care only to re-lead and 
strengthen the settings where necessary. 
At a future time, and as funds permit, 
the reconstructive process might be 
carried out. 

Again, it often happens that a frag- 
mentary ancient window 1s removed to 
make way fora modern memorial window. 
How much better would it be to recon- 
struct the old glass—a not more expen- 
sive process than the designing and 
making of a new window—and thereby 
not only to set up a worthy memorial 
to a departed soul, but to restore a lost 
feature to the fabric of the church! 


— . — 
NOTES. 


Е А sHORT time back we 
нари оЁ dealt with the obvious 
ine А 23 
necessity for a Minister of 
Fine Arts, in view of the numerous 
occasions that arise in which reliable 
artistic advice should be at the disposal 
of the Government and other authorities, 
and we cannot but welcome the action 
taken by the Daily Graphic in obtaining 
the opinion of some of our leading artists 
on the desirability of. forming а per- 
manent advisory committee of artists in 
connexion with a Ministry of Fine Arts. 
Whenever апу scheme arises involving 
one or more of the arts it almost invari- 
ably drifts into a statezof confusion from 
which it only emerges after a series of 
unseemly wrangles in a mutilated and 
abortive farm. Thus all our attempts 
to secure an adequate artistic expression 
for our patriotic and national aspirations 
are nullified by the lack of competent 
direction at the initiatory stages. "This is 
mainly due to the fact that no provision 
is made to ensure that those whose 


Fig. 6. Suggested Reconstruction | 
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opinion is of rea] value are consulted, 
and decisions of the highest artistic 
importance are left to quite unqualified 
authorities, elected or appointed to 
perform services utterly different in 
character. We need not quote instances, 
they are present in the minds of all, and 
form the most conclusive arguments in 
favour of some form of artistic authority 
not merely critical in its functions, but 
also charged with the duty of organising 
the methods to be adopted in the realisa- 
tion of all important proposals having an 
msthetic intention. 


, ЖЕ are glad to be able to 
8 ані congratulate the City Сог- 
` poration on taking the 
reasonable course of consulting Sir 
William Emerson, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
and Mr. J. J. Burnet to advise them as to 
their future course of action in dealing 
with & town-planning scheme of such 
unusual architectural interest and 
importance. We presume these gentle- 
men are to be asked for their independent 
advice on the whole situation. A 
delicate and most responsible duty is 
placed upon them, in the right discharge 
of which they will, we are sure, receive 
the whole-hearted support of the profes- 
sion. In such matters as this a public 
authority is often in the position of 
needing someone to advise them how 
and where to obtain advice, what steps 
to take to ensure that the work they have 
in hand is entrusted to those who are 
specially qualified to undertake it. We 
are confident that everyone can rely on 
the public spirit and fearless independ- 
ence of the gentlemen selected, and that, 
realising the gravity and the magnitude 
of the issues involved, they can be relied 
on to advise the course of action they 
honestly believe to be in the best interests 
of architecture and to the credit and 
ultimate renown of the City of London. 


IT has always been under- 
stood that the former 
Chairman of the Bridge 
House Estates Committee 
announced the intention 
of his Committee to advise the Cor- 
ыр to institute а competition for 

t. Paul's Bridge. We hope this inten- 
tion has not been abandoned, as the 
question is essentially а public one, 
appealing to the imagination and public 
spirit of all architects or town planners. 
Nothing but good can possibly arise 
from enlisting the active sympathy and 
interest of all those who have given any 
thought to the matter, or from collecting 
the best ideas on the subject; for these 
do not always occur just at the right 
moment to the most gifted of individuals 
or the most competent of permanent 
officials. Particularly is it necessary to 
obtain the ideas of the younger genera- 
‘tion, for, by reason of their superior 
education in monumental planning, the 
most able monumental designers should, 
if education counts for anything, be found 
in their ranks. Without а competition 
these ideas may never see the light. If 
we are to obtain such satisfactory results 
as are t«) be seen in many Continental 
capitals we cannot do better than 
emulate, not onlv their combined enthu- 
siasm and breadth of view, but also 
their better methods of procedure, as 
seen, for instance, in the methods 


St. Paul’s 
Bridge and 
Continental 

Methods. 
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adopted by the Municipality of Vienna 
in dealing with the problem of the lay out 
of the Karlsplatz. Not only was a 
competition held in which awards were 
made to Dr. Stiibben, Dr. Otto Wagner, 
Professor Meyreder, and Professor Back, 
In conjunction with an engineer, but 
official designs were afterwards made by 
Professor Meyreder and then further 
studied for modifications by Dr. Otto 
Wagner. and Professors Ohmann and 
Goldemund. The procedure here adopted 
to obtain the best results is most striking. 
First of all, the importance of the matter 
is fully recognised by those responsible. 
Nothing is considered final while improve- 
ment is possible, neither time nor expense 
is spared. A system obtains whereby 
the best minds can be brought to bear on 
the subject and to contribute ideas to the 
common fund. Every one seems willing 
to work lovally together and to be 
5 ready to abandon or modify 

is own ideas in face of better ones, to 
subordinate his own personal interests 
and opinions for the common good of the 
community, во as to obtain by combined 
effort a finer result than any one man 
alone would be likely to achieve. That 
is what is wanted here. We have no 
doubt whatever that architects in this 
country would be capable of the same 
disinterested and public spirited action 
if they were appealed to in the right way. 
We would again most emphatically point 
out that the public interest demands that 
the best available talent be employed in 
the public service, whether it be secured 
by means of a competition or not. 


THE R.I.B.A. illustrates 
rr сва in the Journal the address 
King. the presented to his Majesty 
on the occasion of the 
Coronation. Designed and executed by 
Mr. Graily Hewitt and Mr. L. Macdonald 
Gill, the whole is conceived in a thoroughly 
decorative spirit. The first page displays 
the Royal arms on a banner laced to two 
shepherds’ crooks, over the centre of this 
appears the Royal Crown, and above is 
a shrine enclosing a crown of thorns. 
The only feature to which we think 
exception might be taken is the inclusion 
of the upper stage of the two Westminster 
Abbey towers on either side of the shrine; 
they are hardly in scale, and, if intended 
to suggest that the Abbey front lies 
behind the banner, are not in correct 
relationship to each other. The design 
would have been better had these been 
omitted. The form and distribution of 
the lettering in the address itself are 
deserving of the highest praise. 


THE new issue of postage 
stamps marks another 
downward step in the 
quality of what may be termed official 
art. Apart from the lack of character 1n 
the portrait, the design of the enclosing 


Our 
New Stamps. 


frame is even feebler than in the stamps 


of Edward VII. The effect of the penny 
stamp is confused by 
symmetry in the lion, which is both out 
of scale with the wreath, and forms an 
unsatisfactory starting-point for it, while 


the attempt at а cartouche in the half- . 


enny stamp is simply lamentable in its 
lack of decorative firmness and its ragged 
outline. We may admit a certain quality 
of draughtsmanship in the penny stamp, 
but the halfpenny touches the lowest 


the lack of 
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ebb of ineptitude in design. We may 
sincerely wish King George V. a long and 
prosperous reign without desiring any 
but the shortest life for the stamps that 
have been prepared to mark his 
Majesty’s Coronation. 


THE governing body have 
него College just scared а ninety-nine 
omen years’ lease of the site 
and grounds, about 10 acres, of South 
Villa, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, at a 
cost of some 18,0001., and propose to 
expend from 70,0001. to 80,000/. upon the 
erection of new buildings after plans and 
designs which have been prepared 
by Mr. Basil Champneys ; the library, a 
gift of Lady Tate, will be planned by Mr. 
Sidney R. J. Smith. South Villa, whose 
grounds extend to the margin of the lake, 
was opened two years ago as an addi- 
tional residence for students of the 
College in York-place, Baker-street. It 
was the home of George Bishop, F.R.5., 
who, in 1837, built the observatory there 
in which, in 1847-54, Dr. Hind made his 
renowned observations of the asteroids 
and discovered ten new planets. About 
thirty years ago the owner of South Villa 
obtained а fresh lease from the Crown 
and spent more than 50,000/. upon a 
genera] improvement of the property. 


An exhibition of drawings 
and etchings by Rem- 
terdam, brandt is opened in the 

house No. 4, St. Anthonies 
Bréestraat, to celebrate its dedication as & 
museum and library in commemoration of 
the great artist who lived therein the davs 
of his prosperity, and quitted it in 1658 
for humbler quarters in the Rozengracht, 
The house, which had been subdivided 
into two and otherwise maltreated, was 
rescued five years ago at the instance of 
Joseph Israels and Jkhr. P. Hartsen, and, 
having been acquired from the Munici- 
pality, was restored as far as possible to 
168 pristine state under the architect 
Bazel's directions and superintendence. 
In the course of the work it was found 
that the original stepped gable, of 1606, 
had been removed for the existing one 
with cornice and pediment, and that the 
house had begun to lean over. The 
inventory made in 1656 of Rembrandt's 
effects has availed as а guide, to some 
extent, in the reinstatement of the 
interior apartments, and the arrangement 
of the exemplars of his work. The later 
house, wherein he passed the close of his 
life, is entirely modernised for trade 
purposes. 


Rembrandt's 
Ho i 


| THE annual exhibition of 
Exhibition 


E : the British School of 
AE Archeology, which is at 


resent being held at 
University College, is of unusual variety 
and interest. The work accomplished 
by Professor Petrie and his assistants 
during the past session has been prolific 
in its results. The sites of the excava- 
tions, Haward, Meydum, and Memphis, 
were all within 50 miles of Cairo, 
Professor Petrie having undertaken the 
charge of the first named (one of his old 
exploring grounds), while operations at 
the other places were carried on by Mr. 
Wainwright and Mr. Mackay. . In con- 
tinuation of his work of 1888 on the same 
site Professor Petrie has unearthed from 
the cemetery-at Hawardya large number 
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of Roman portraits of the greatest 


interest, dating from А.р. 100—250. Not 
more than one per cent. of the mummies 
buried at Haward had portraits, so that 
this branch of the undertaking business 
seems to have been limited to the more 
well-to-do class. The custom appears to 
have been, not to bury the mummies with 
the portraits, but to place them in the 
colonnade around the atrium of the 
private dwellings, until such time that 
the mummy cases fell into disrepair or 
a generation succeeded in whom the 

rtraits awakened no sentimental or 
amily interest, and then they were 
relegated in groups fo a pit in the burial 
grounds. Notwithstanding the character 
of this custom, the portraits possess con- 
siderable artistic quality. They carry 
the conviction of individuality and like- 
ness, and they are carefully painted. 
They are in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion, and altogether provide an interest- 
ing commentary on Roman painting of 
the time. In addition to the portraits 
the exhibition includes some examples of 
gilt cartonnage heads from mummies 
of earlier date, and some specimens of 
elaborate mummy wrapping ; in one case 
the folds are thirteen layers deep, in 
rhombic pattern, in blue, red, white, and 
gold.. In other cases, the mummy 
cloths, which have been unfolded, are 
of considerable decorative interest. 
There are a large number of smaller 
objects, such as scarabs, beads, gold 
rings, imitation gems of coloured glass, 
toys, and so on, as well as objects of 
domestic service of ware and other 
materials. Decorative slabs, шег eh 
of various dates, and pieces of sculpture 
‘(including a limestone head of life size 
with the eyes filled with white glass) go 
to form one of the most interesting 
exhibitions which the School has provided 
-of late years. 


„ THE award of the Gold 
Ha M dur Medal of the Institute 
0 Al. . . 

year by year with unfail- 

ing regularity appears to assume that 
there will be an equally unfailing supply 
of recipients of outstanding merit, of real 
distinction, to maintain the traditions of 
а roll on which are inscribed such names 
as Viollet-le-duc, Charles Garnier, 
Cockerell, and Barry. But Nature 
unfortunately cannot always be relied 
upon to accommodate her inflexible laws 
to those of the Institute, and to produce 
the man of distinction with the regularity 
required. Such an honour as this loses 
its value if it becomes a matter of routine, 
and is looked upon as one which, in the 
ordinary course of promotion, should 
crown а successful but blameless career. 
While the Institute continues to keep a 
watchful eye over the whole field of foreign 
architecture, archeology, апа letters 
there is hope that—as in the case of 
Dr. Wilhelm Dérpfeld—the necessary 
man of distinction will be discovered. 
When we consider how small a proportion 
of the civilised inhabitants of the glóbe 
are so fortunate as to dwell in these 
diminutive islands we realise how 
exceptionally gifted we must have been to 
supply forty-three out of a total of sixty- 
three distinguished recipients of the 
medal; unless we are to presume that it 
has sometimes been awarded more as an 
encouragement than аз-а reward. Should 
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there be any sign in the future of the 
failure of the home supply of men of 
distinction the Institute might perhaps 
reconsider their present method of 
awarding the medal by a system of 
rotation. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


Тнк annual dinner of the Royal Institute 


of British Architects was held at the Fish- 


mongers' Hall, Adelaide-place, London Bridge, 
on Tuesday, when a large and distinguished 
number of architects and guests assembled. 


The President, Mr. Leonard Stokes, presided, 


and there were present amongst others :— 


Mr. John б. Abraham 
Mr. John W. Abraham 
Mrs. John W. Abraham 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams 
Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, O.M., R.A. 
Mr. L. A. Atherley- 
Jones, K.C., М.Р. 
Mr. Maxwell Ayrton 
Mr. F. G. Baker 
Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Bart., K.C.V.O. 


Mr. Douglas C. Т. 
Bartley 

Mr. Walter C. Beetles 

Mr. G. E. Bon 

Mr. C. W. Bowles 

Sir Thomas Brock, 
K.C.B 


.C.B., R.A. 
Sir Henry Buckingham 
r. John Burnet, 


R. S. A. 
i H. Busk, Mr 


Mr. C. MacArthur 
Butler 

Mr. J. Dixon Butler 

бг, Henry T. Butlin, 


art. 
Mr. Henry C. Charle- 


woo 
Mr. Christian Christen- M 


sen 

Mr. Edgar F. Church 
Mr. Harold E. Church 
Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke 
Mr. Max Clarke 

Mr. T. Costigan 

Mr. S. Forrest Cowell 


: Mr. J. D. Crace 


Mrs. Crace 
Mr. Richard Creed 
Mr. Richard Creed, jun. 
Miss Creed 
r. T. Harrison Dakin 
Dr. . Morriston 
Davies 
Mr. T. Raffles Davison 


Mr. Frank  Dicksee, M 
R.A 


Mr. Rudolf Dircks 

Mr. J. W. Domoney 

Sir William Emerson 

Lady Emerson 

Mr. C. W. English 

Mr. Frederic R. Farrow 
r. W. Fleming 

Mr. William Flockhart 

Mr. Frank Fox 

Mr. Percival M. Fraser 

Sir naues George, 


Mr. James S. Gibson 
Mrs. Gibson 

Mr. G. Bird Godson 
Sir Laurence Gomuie, 


Mi. Edward Greenop 
Mrs. Edward Greenop 
Mr. Stanley Hamp 
MU Henry T. Hare 


Mrs. G. Lovell Harr:son 
r. W. H. Harrison 

Mrs. W. H. Harrison 

Mr. W. A. Hawes 

Sir Charles Henry. 
Bart., M. P. 

Mr. Lewis Hind 

Miss Florence Hobson 

Mr. James S. Holliday 

Mr. George Hornblower 


. Sir Henrv 
(0) 


Mrs. Hornblower 
Mr. Edgar Horne, M.P. 
Mr. Gerald Horsley 
Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.S.A. 
Mrs. Hubbard 
Mr. John Hudson 
Mrs. Hudson 
Mr. John Hunt 
Mrs. Hunt 
veiy Rev. Pro- 
nge, D.D. 
Mr. T. E. Lidiard James 
Mr. ME Goscombe John, 


Mrs. Goscombe John 
Alderman Sir Charles 
Johnston 
Mr. W. G. Keith 
Mr. J. P. Lassen 
Sir Charlos Lawes- 
„ Bart. 
Mr. Sydue . Letts 
. W. J. H. Leverton 
Linton, 


The Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor of London 
Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens 
Mr. lan MacAlister, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Mrs. Ian MacAlister 
r. J. Y. W 
MacAlister 
Mr. Fred W. Marks 
Mr. R- W. M 


Bir James 


d 
Mi Philip Morrell, 


Sir Henry Morris, Bart. 
Mr. John Murray 

Mr. G. Northover 

Mr. Harold Oakley 
Mrs. H. Odell 

Mr. R. Barry Parker 

Professor Beresford Pite 
[r. Turner Powell 

Bir F 


art R. A. 
Mr. Andrew N. Prentice 
Mr. Richard M. Roe 


oe 

Mr. P. F. Rowell 

Mr. Joseph Sawyer 

The Rigit Hon. the 
Lord Saye and Sele 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith 

Mr. Herbert Shepherd 

Mr. W. E. Shepherd 

Sir Frank Short, R.A. 

Mr. John W. Simpson 

Mr. John Slater 

Mrs. Slater 

Mr. Marion H. Spiel- 
mann 

Mr. Leonard Stokes 

Mrs. Leonard Stokes 

Mr. Basil M. Sullivan 

Mr. L. Sylvester Sul- 
livan 

Mr. F. Swanzy 

Mr. C. Tanner 

Tanner, 
C.B., 1.8.0. 

Mr. H. G. Tayler 

Sir Brumwell Thomas 

Sir J. Wrench Towse 

Mr. Deputy Turner 

Mr. Raymond Unwin 

Mr. Horace M. Wakley 
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Mrs. Wakley His Grace the Lord 


Mr. E. White Wallis 


The Hon. John Wana- _ minster 

maker Mr. Thomas B. 
Mr. Edward Warren, Whinney 

Е.8.А А. 


S. A. r. A. G. White 
Mr. Septimus Warwick Mr. Edward White 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse r. J. G. White 
Sir Aston Webb, C. B., Mr. W. Henry White 

C. V. O., R. A. Mrs. W. Henry White 
Mr. Clyde Young 

The loyal toasts having been proposed by 
the President and honoured, 


Mr. Н. A. Miers, F.R.S., 


Principal of the University of London, in pro- 
posing the toast of “Architecture and the 
Sister Arts," said he assumed that he had 
been called upon to propose the toast because 
he knew nothing about architecture—of 
the practice or purpose of architecture 
or of the sister arts. Most people would wish 
to be artists even if they had not been born 
with the taste or desire, and he could say that 
from his earliest days he had taken an interest 
in architecture, and one of his earliest 
escapades was, after reading Parker's 
Glossary, to run away from school with a 
comrade to study the architecture of Iffley 
Church. He could claim that the tender 
influences of the art had been acutely felt by 
him in his later life, for no one who 
had spent five years under the engrossing 
influence of Eton, three years at Oxford as a 
student, and thirteen years afterwards as a 
Professor, without realising what an import- 
ant part architecture plays and must play in 
the education of one whose early life is passed 
in contact with some of its most beautiful 
examples. The traditions and inspiration of 
both Oxford and Cambridge were largely due 
to the fact that they possessed these beautiful 
old buildings. There was a passage in the 
autobiography of John Stuart Mill where he 
explains how, when a boy, living amid sordid 
surroundings, with nothing to inspire him in 
the buildings in which he lived, great was the 
effect upon him of a visit to the Benthams 
at Ford Abbey, among historic and romantic 
surroundings; and, he wrote, these fine 
old buildings gave him a freer existence. 
Coming from Oxford to London, he (the 
speaker) had felt not so much the inspir- 
ing influence of architecture as its deplorable 
absence. He called to mind the visit 
some time ago of a German professor, 
who was sent to report on the buildings in 
England which seemed to represent an idea, 
which were the expression of a dream—some 
historical fact or faith which stood for some- 
thing to the people. Coming from Oxford to 
London he found this great difference—where- 
as in Oxford there were buildings which stood 
for idea and tradition, he was ashamed, in 
coming to London, to find 1t was the only 
University city which had no buildings that 
it could call its University, no central hall 
or residence; and if London could ever, 
with the help of some generous benefactor, 
and with the assistance of some great 
sculptor and painter, erect a fine work of 
architecture which would stand for the 
academic idea—be the visible expression of 
the. University-—then they would have per- 
formed a great service to London. Only 
once had he met a Londou cabman who 
professed. to know where the University of 
London was, and that man said, It is some- 
where in Hoxton, sir, or із it Holloway? 
There was, it seemed, some confusion in 
the cabman's mind between the University 
and the Union. If that was so, it was because 
not only was there no University building 
in London, but because architecture had run 
riot, and had produced buildings intended 
for unions which could be mistaken for 
Universities. The attempt was being made 
in one part of London, owing to the enter- 
prive of Professor Geddes, to give Crosby 
Hall something like academic surround- 
ings, and something in the nature of Univer- 
sity character. Until he came into the build- 
ing that evening he did not know what 
were the sister arts, but he had little doubt 
that sculpture was one. In coming to London 
he had been impressed, again, with the want 
of alliance between architecture and sculp- 
ture—the sort of alliance that impressed the 
mind of those who study the ancient arts or 
visited Greece and saw what that alliance 
meant in the davs of the best Greek art. "The 
ordinary traveller who visited the sculpture 
galleries of Europe or the ruins of the fine 
buildings of Greece or Rome, failed to realise 
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what an important part sculpture played in 
those days—in the beauty and meaning that 
it conferred upon those buildings. Those 
who visited museums and saw sculpture torn 
from its surroundings and wrongly restored 
did not always understand the important part 
it played in the buildings. He hoped that 
this association in the toast of the two 
arts of sculpture and architecture meant 
that we realise the need of a close 
union between the two. Those who visited 
the Continent and went to Dresden, for 
instance, and saw a headless statue there, 
and then went to Bologna and saw а bust 
labelled ‘‘ Head of a Youth,” failed to realise 
that together they made up the Athena 
Lemnia that once stood on the Acropolis. 
Many travellers missed the meaning of this 
association because the sculpture and archi- 
tecture were not brought together. London 
was the only great city of the world which 
did not possess an adequate collection of casts 
from the antique. At Munich, Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, anl elsewhere were fine collections, but 
no so in London, though a beginning was 
being made, he was glad to say. As to paint- 
ing, at the present moment there was an 
exhibition at the University of London which 
took one back to the beginnings of painting; 
he meant the extraordinary collection brought 
back from Egypt by Professor Flinders Petrie. 
He did not know what other arts were to be 
associated in this toast; perhaps the art of 
town planning, which now figured so largely 
in the public mind, could be included. The 
English were not to be regarded as an artistic 
nation, but the interest in town planning 
indicated a desire for artistic architecture to 
make our towns & systematic development of 
artistic buildings rather than а collection of 
structures thrown together in an haphazard 
way, as most of them were at the present 
time. We were endeavouring now to take 
steps to further architectu education in 
the University of London by combining what 
were now two small and scarcely adequate 
schools of architecture in the hope that we 
might make of them one large and strong 
school in which, he trusted, they would not 
only have the help of the Institute, but 
of the whole profession of architects. He 
hoped, before long, to be able to say that they 
were ‘beginning to teach properly the subject 
of sculpture at the University of London. 
The toast was Architecture and the Sister 
Arts —the sister arts being the Three Graces 
that accompanied architecture throughout the 
world, or, from another point of view, the 
Three Fates which determined the careers of 
many of those assembled at that dinner. 


Professor A. Beresford Pite, | 
in responding for '' Architecture," said that 
Professor Reginald Blomfield had designated 
architecture as the Mistress Art, and in his 
absence he would make no apology for the 
Academic use of the expression. He accepted 
with gratitude the compliment paid to them 
by the Principal of the University of London 
proposing the toast. It could not fail to be 
noticed by any keen observer that in the basis 
of a sound and completely organic system of 
architecture the great arts of enun and 
sculpture lived, moved, and had their being. 
We were living in an age of a high degree of 
specialisation of all forms of thought and 
action; painting had specialised in itself, and 
had come in to decorate frames; and sculp- 
ture had left the historic position - it formerly 
occupied in the pediment and the frieze 
and was now isolated in various other 
ways іп buildings. In the proper sub- 
ordination of these arts to the Mistress 
Architecture they had their proper sphere. 
In the family of the arts—their proper 
application in the external and internal 
decoration of buildings which was necessary 
for their life and existence. In this proper 
subordination to the Mistress Art, something 
was done to restore the arts to that proper 
equilibrium which the proposer of the toast 
referred to when speaking of the great build- 
ings for the University of London which he 
hoped to see erected one day. "The Principal 
thought our buildings did not express artistic 
tradition, but we had artistic tradition as great 
as any artistic nation. There was a larger 
and deeper interest in the beauty of our cities 
at large t.han some of us were quite conscious 
of, and as an Institute of Architects they had 
a right to claim attention. Speaking in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor of London, ho 
congratulated him on presiding over the 
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destinies of one of the most beautiful cities in 
the world. Within the area governed by the 
Lord Mayor and the distinguished Chairman 
of the ndon County Council were the 
Palace of Greenwich, Somerset House, Water- 
loo and London Bridges, to say nothing of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, a crown of Renais- 
sance building such as no other city possessed. 
What city was there in France or Germany 
which had such a collection of medieval struc- 
tures as the Tower of London, Westminster 
Hall, St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, the Temple 
Church, Southwark Cathedral, and, last of all, 
Westminster Abbey? Architecture in London 
was well served in the past. It was difficult 
to speak of the future. They were in the 
presence of those who were making the pre- 
sent we live in. Having alluded to the recent 
remarkable Town Planning Conference 
arranged by the R.I.B.A., the Professor said 
that the gathering together of men to соп: 
sider the adequate treatment of buildings and 
their sanitary state and effect was a move- 
ment of the greatest importance, and he would 
suggest to the Principal of the University that 
town planning was architecture in its largest 
idea and most universal aspect. It was 
beautiful and touching to find that Parlia- 
ment had recently conferred on the Corpora- 
tion the honour of opening up and of exhibit- 
ing to the other side of the river and the 
world that lay beyond a view of St. Paul's 
Cathedral which would be unrivalled. He 
congratulated the Corporation on having 
secured the assistance of the three dis- 
tinguished members of the Institute, in whose 
character and ability they had every con 
fidence in regard to the new bridge, but the 
question was too large to be left only to them; 
it affected the dignity of the whole City and 
their appreciation of the greatest monument 
of the architectural art we possessed as a 
nation. It was a question which concerned 
all who valued this great wonder of archi- 
tectural art. They possessed in the site upon 
Ludgate-hill and the river at its foot a situa- 
tion which placed London in the position of 
beauty which was well worth their interest 
and demanded their greatest attention. They 
might hope that it would be successfully 
dealt with. He was not sanguine enough to 
believe that the solution was quite so near as 
they should like. It was complicated with 
mauy questions. It was complicated with the 
question of the safety of the dome; it was 
complicated with a number of intimate 
financial questions of which he must not ven- 
ture to speak. But whatever the difficulties, 
whatever the responsibility might be, he was 
sure they would back the Corporation and 
support them in any scheme which was 
sufficiently large to do justice to St. Paul's 
Cathedral and to Sir Christopher Wren. 


Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart, P.R.A. 

responded for" Painting," and said they had 
done him the honour of calling upon him to 
reply for“ Painting." Не felt some difficulty 
in approaching a subject so vast, in view of 
the very brief limits which he should impose 
upon lumself; for, short of a studied lecture, 
there was no way of dealing adequately with 
& topic so complicated did во questionable 
in its aspects. Nor did he know exactly 
how he should best return thanks for 
Painting as an abstract proposition. If 
the toast was intended as an expression of 
their kind wish for the prosperity of the art 
from a commercial int of view, he felt 
some regret at not being able to summon the 
ghost of his great predecessor, Sir Joshua, or 
one of his contemporaries to reply to it, for 
in the picture market they were now 
experiencing such a success as his (the 
speaker’s) own contemporaries might well look 
upon with envy; nevertheless, for their good 
wishes, so far as they extended in this direc- 
tion, he thanked ea most heartily, not 
without a pious hope that they might be 
realised. As for that other success, the 
“ succes d'estime, the success which, though 
less substantial, was no less a source of pride 
and encouragement, he might truly say 
that the English School had of late years 
gained it in a remarkable degree. In all 
the international exhibitions that had been 
held in the last twelve or fourteen years the 
English painters had, to say the least of it, 
shown themselves second to none, and notably 
at the present Exhibition at Rome, where, by 
common consent, the English section was 
acclaimed as the most distinguished feature 
of the Exhibition, and he ventured to say that 


the English school of painters, if they would 
keep their own individuality and cultivate 
that love of beauty which had been its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic from the days of 
Reynolds, Constable, and Turner, and others 
he ventured to affirm that they had nothing 
to fear in any competition for honours in 
the world. But he had not forgotten that 
this toast, as well as that cf Sculpture, 
was associated with that of Architecture, 
as was only right on an occasion when paint- 
ing and sculpture were the guests of the dis- 
tinguished Institute which was so hospitably 
entertaining them; nor did he forget that 
painting took its highest form and fulfilled 
its noblest function when used for the decora- 
tion of great works of architecture. It was 
the first use to which painting was put, and 
he might say that the majority of the greatest 
works of painting that the world had seen 
were produced for such a purpose, adding a 
lustre to ecclesiastical and public buildings 
and private palaces which frequently out- 
shone the edifices which they adorned. 
When he mentioned the works of Michel- 
angelo and Raphael in the Vatican, the 
paintings of Giotto in the Arena Chapel, of 
Oragna and Ghirlandaio in Ste. Maria 
Novella, of Tintoretto in the Screola of San 
Rocca, of Pinturicchio in the Library at 
Siena, he merely touched at random on a few 
amongst the hundreds of examples which the 
combination of painting with architecture 
presented to them in Italy alone, and where, 
if the building would suffer by the loss of 
the paintings, it might with equal justice 
be said that the painter would never have 
risen to such heights but for the architecture, 
whose beauty he was called upon to enhance, 
for the treament of great spaces in noble 
architectural surroundings led to the highest 
form of expression whic the art of ташив 
could achieve. Не had frequently dwelt in 
this sense on the importance of giving oppor- 
tunities of this kind to our painters. The 
mere fact that an artist felt himself to be 
working for something that should рег- 
manently appeal to the public, that he was 
doing something of national importance, was a 
stimulus to him to put forth his best, efforts, 
to bring his intellectual and artistic faculties 
to their highest use. Such efforts were the 
best antidote to that loose method of work 
from nature which too often formed the 
staple of our exhibitions; and it was sincerely 
to be hoped, in the interests of art, that 
public spirit would not stop at the comple- 
tion of the corridor in the House of Lords, 
which had proved such а success, but carry 
further the scheme of decoration originally 
proposed for the Houses of Parliament. But 
the association of painting with architecture 
had another field of the highest usefulness, in 
which architecture became the handmaid of 
the painter. He was hardly over-stating the 
сазе when he said that from the time of 
Giotto to that of Tintoretto there was not a 
puo in Italy who had not a thorough 
nowledge of archiecture and did not under- 
stand its value as an adjunct to his composi- 
tions; indeed, everywhere, up to the middle 
of the XVIIIth century, there was hardly а 
figure painter who could not enrich his sub- 
jects with the splendour of architectural back- 
grounds and accessories. Those їп this 
country who were capable of so doing at present. 
might almost be counted on the fingers of 
both hands. This lamentable ignorance of a 
great and closely allied art was a serious 
handicap, both by the limit which it imposed 
on painters in the choice and treatment of 
their subjects, and by the still more lament- 
able failure to design correctly when they 
attempted anything of the kind. It was his 
hope that in the Royal Academy Schools a 
course of architecture might before long be 
imposed on our painter students, instead of its 
being left, as at present, to the student 
take it up as a voluntary exercise. 


Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge, 

President of the Royal Society of Sculptors, 
responded for Sculpture, and was understood 
to say that the alliance between the arts 
was much more of a pleasure to be associated 
in than to talk about. The Society he was 
connected with was quite a young Society, 
but they had been immediately recognised by 
the Board of Trade, and it became their 
duty to organise various exhibitions which 
had taken place, and espeeially the British 
Exhibition at Rome. The use of sculpture 
to decorate our buildings reacted in favour 
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of the school of sculptors, and he hoped 
that our sculptors in the future would be 
able to hold their own, and perhaps even 
че the contemporary schools of the 
world. 


Sir Aston Webb, C. B., C. V. O., R. A., 

then proposed the toast of The Houses of 
Parliament." He said it was usual on 
occasions of the kind to say that Parliament 
had little to do with matters of art, but he 
thought that in the last two or three years 
they had had more to do with questions of art 
than before. The House of Lords had dealt 
with several important art matters, including 
the decoration of their own building, and the 
House of Commons had just given an opinion 
on a very important question of art, and 
decided that art should be considered in such 
an important matter as throwing a bridge 
over the Thames at St. Paul's. Не had 
been told by an M.P. that what the result 
of the debate оп the question would Ье in 
the House of Commons no one knew until 
it was declared, and eaid that he thought it 
was the first time that the House of 
Commons had expressed a direct opinion on 
a question of art and being left entirely free 
to express their views. He thought that 
result was largely due to the persistence of 
the President. Another matter that the 
House of Commons had devoted a good deal 
of time to and which had interested archi- 
tects very largely was as to housing and 
town plarning. А gentleman asked him 
quite recently if a Bill on the subject had 
been passed, and if it would do any good 
and would enable him to pull down insanitary 
cottages, as in his parish there were a large 
number of cottages, the bedrooms of which 
had no windows, the only openings being 9 by 
9 in the walls, filled up with a solid bit of 
glass. Не (the speaker) replied that the 
cottages could have been pulled down with- 
out the Act; but as to that Act, it was a 
splendid measure, and the inore it was used 
the more that would be realised. It was on 
these lines that the Houses of Parliament 
could assist them in their art work. They 
all knew that the Houses of Parliament could 
not provide a design, nor the Cabinet 
Council, or the Parliamentary Committee, or 
even their own Institute as an Institute; 
but what all these public bodies could do, 
and, he was glad to say, were doing, was to 
see that when great public schemes were 
brought forward that they were placed before 
those who could and were willing to prepare 
a scheme for them. It was on the lines of 
the Housing and Town Planning Act that 
so much could be done by the Legislature 
towards the good of our art and the people. 
If it was true, as they knew it was, that 
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righteousness exalted a nation, it was also 
true that bright and happy homes and 
beautiful surroundings would increase and 
multiply the happiness and brightness of the 
people of the country. 

The Right Hon. Lord Saye and Sele hav- 
ing humorously responded for the House of 


‘Lords, and Mr. Edgar Horne, M.P., President 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, for the House 


of Commons, 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse : 

proposed the toast of The Guests." In the 
course of his remarks he referred to the 
admirable manner in which the Lord Mayor 
was carrying out the duties of his office, and 


"with the toast he coupled the names of Sir 


Vesey Strong and Dr. Bourne, the Lord 
Archbishop of Westminster. In speaking of 
the Church which Dr. Bourne represented, 
he said there were many architects who had 


"worked for that Church in this country, but 


two names stood out in his (the J 
mind, and they came at the beginning an 
end of a great period of fifty years: Pugin 
at the beginning and the architect of the 
Westminster Cathedral at the end. Both of 
those men showed in a conspicuous way how 
a man's art could be wrapped up in his 
faith. Of Bentley it might almost be said 
that it was part of his fame that he was so 
little known. One could hardly imagine a 
man who worked so industriously and 80 
successfully, who when his great work was 
done was almost as little known as the great 
builders of the Middle Ages. In concluding 
his remarks Mr. Waterhouse said they owed 
it to the gracious permission of the Fish- 
mongers' Company that they were allowed 
to dine in that stately hall, and all would 
wish to express their thanks to the Company 
for this privilege. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 


in reply, said it was a great pleasure to 


meet the members of the profession, and to 


come into the citadel of architecture and 
learn from them. 


His Grace the Lord Archbishop of West- 
minster 

also replied, and said that he came into 

contact with the profession on the ecclesi- 

astical side, and they had shown great 

magnanimity in ihviting him to be present, 

because, dealing with a large and congested 


and not over-rich population, the greater 


part of his work consisted in trying to set 
up ecclesiastical buildings of the simplest 
possible character at the least possible 
expense, and he thought that his first inter- 
view with the many architects with whom 
he might claim friendship was the most 
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pleasurable of a series; he entertamed great 
hopes and his friends entertained great hopes 
of possible things they might accomplish, 
and then later on he had the unpleasant task 
of trying to reconcile artistic conceptions 
with a very exiguous purse. He could not 
forget that he was continually living ın the 
shadow of what was regarded, he believed, 
as the very masterpiece of modern English 
architectural skill, and on that account, if 
at times he had to curb artistic aspirations, 
he could not be ungrateful to members of the 
profession, because of what we all owe to 
the late Mr. Bentley. It was the Christian 
Church which had offered to architects in 
every age the highest opportunities for exer- 
cising theif skill, and thes on their part had 
done more than anyone else to add majesty 
and dignity to the Divine worship. Не 
expressed the hope that they might have 
every possible success in every department of 
their art, that they would never fail to find 
in religion the fullest and highest source of 
their artistic conceptions. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


— — — 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDI- 

TIONS TO NORMAN 
COURT, SALISBURY. 


THE plan reproduced shows the new portion 
in the black and the old hatched. "The house 
and the estate, which belonged to the Baring 
family, was purchased some few years ago by 
Mr. Washington Singer for over 200,000/. 

Both the interior and exterior have been 
entirely 1emodelled, and new terraces, winter 
garden, kitchen wing, stables, and garage 
have been added. 

The works have been in progress for two 
and a half years, and the contract for the 
main block has been carried out by Messrs. 
Trollope & Colls, and other works by the 
estate workmen, from the designs of Mr. 
Sydney Tugwell, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. R. Manser 
acting as clerk of works. 


— U— — 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. Hubbard & Moore announce that 
Lheir partnership terminated on June 30, and 
that both Mi. Hubbard and Mr. Moore will 
continue to practise from their present address. 
112. Fenchurch.street, E. C.- Мевѕгв. Huskins 
& Mayell, architects and surveyors, have 
removed their offices from Bank-chambers, 
76a, Westbourne grove, W., to 124, West- 
bourne-grove, W., after being over thirty 
years at the first-named address. 
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Mr. Sydney Tugwell A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


to Norman Court, Salisbury. (See also page 1.) 
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Oxford Eacenia. 

In the course of presentations for the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. at the Encænia on 
June 28, Dr. Warren, Professor of Poetry and 
President of Magdalen, introduced Mr. T. G 
Jackson, R.A. (whom the Vice-Chancellor 
greeted with the salutation,  ''Artifex 
Oxoniensissime "), with the words, ''Oxonie 
antique repostor Oxoni:x autem nove creator, 
and the Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, formerly 
First Commissioner of Works, with the words, 
* Factaque sunt orbis que prius urbis erant.” 
The honorary degree of D.Sc. was also con- 
ferred upon Sir William Thiselton Dyer, 
lormerly Director of Kew Gardens. 


Oxford Union Society. 

The new wing of the Oxford Union 
Society's buildings, which contains a large 
library, with writing, smoking, and billiard 
rooms facing the garden, and steward's 
house, was opened recently. The block was 
designed by the late W. E. Mills, A.R.I.B.A., 
since whose death in April last year the work 


has been completed by Mr. John Thorpe. . 


The gurden front is after the domestic Tudor 
style, and is built of brick with Clipsham 
stone dressings, and roofing of dark green 
Westmorland slate, and ridge and finials of 
stone. 


А Congress of Hygiene. 

The third International Congress for Sani- 
tary Dwellings will be held in Dresden from 
October 2 to October 7. The first Congress 
was held in Paris in 1904, and the second in 
Geneva in 1906. The work of the next 
Congress has been divided into nine sections, 
namely :— 

l. Town planning (building, forms о! 
country settlement, garden cities, 
width of streets, height of building). 

2. Construction of buildings (planning, dis- 

tribution of space, building material, 
foundations, basement, kitchens, lava- 
tories, floors and ceilings, staircases, 
lifts and roofs). 

. Internal arrangements (lighting, heating, 
ventilation, furnishing). 

. Sanitation (cleaning, removal of refuse, 
disinfection). 

. Town dwelling-houses. 

. Country dwelling-houses. 

School buildings, boarding-schools, 
prisons. hotels, lodging- houses, 
haspitals, convalescent homes, baths, 
churches, theatres, and other public 
buildings. 

8. Workrooms and workshops, means of 
communication and transit (railways, 
tramways, ships, vehicles, etc.). 

9. Legisation, executive, statistics, etc. i 

Full particulars may be obtained from Dr. 
Hopf, the Kongresskanzlei des III. Inter- 
nationalen Kongresses für Wohnungshygiene, 
Dresden, neues Rathaus, Zimmer 156. 


Stoke Workhouse. 


Under the direction of Messrs. Edwards & 
Shaw, consulting engineers, of Birmingham, 
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Bungalow, Shanghai. 
Mesars. Scott, Christie, & Johnson, Architects. 


a water-softening plant and a centralised hot. 
water supply system have been installed in 
the Stoke Ünion Workhouse by the Bright- 
side Foundry and Engineering Company. The 
water supply is obtained from three different 
sources, viz.:— The Potteries Waterworks 
Company, and two wells, each supply being 
of quite a different character to the others, 
but all containing a considerable quantity 
of incrustating material. ‘To overcome the 
difficulty involved it was arranged to 
chemically treat and soften the water in order 
to remove the scale-forming elements, and to 
centralise and operate the whole of the heating 
and domestic hot-water supply from опе 
central source with a view to effecting the 
maximum economy in fuel and attendance. 


Oxford University. 

The new buildings for Oriel and Brasenose 
Colleges are nearly completed. The former, 
opposite to St. Mary's, have been erected 
in pursuance of the will of the late Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, from designs by Mr. Basil 
which preserve as much as 
was possible of the old quadrangle of St. 
Mary's Hall, originally the parsonage-house 
granted in 1326 by Edward II. to his 
almoner, Adam de Brome, as endowment for 
the college. Nearly opposite, in High.street, 
stand Mr. T. G. Jackson's latest additions to 
Brasenose College, which complete his work 
begun for the college some years ago—see our 
illustrations of June 4, 1887; August 4, 1888; 
and June 7, 1890—and form the new and 
larger quadrangle, which has supplanted the 
old tenemeuts in Amsterdam-court (named 
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Messrs. Scott, Christie, & Johnson, Architects, 
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after the ancient Amsterdam or Broadgates 
Hall), together with some. timber and plaster 


' buildings that served for undergraduates' 


rooms, and, as we understand, the site of 
the brew-house or brasinium of King Alfred’s 
palace. This, the latest and south, side of 
the new buildings faces High-street, and 
stands between Lincoln College and Dean 
Aldrich’s early XVIIIth-century church of 
All Saints, and the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin. The facade is after the “Collegiate 
Gothic" style with modified XVth-century 
Perpendicular details. The block is.planned 
for the Principal's house and rooms for fellows 
and undergraduates, with a muniment-room 
in the upper story of the gate-tower, which 
is recessed from the main frontage’ line. 


—̃ñ ——— 


BUNGALOW AT SHANGHAI. 


Mr. W. Scott, A. R. I. B. A., Mr. J. Christie, 
and Mr. G. A. Johnson, A.R.I.B.A., have 
lately designed and carried out this work for 
Messrs. H. & T. Veitch. The house is de- 
signed on the bungalow type, the materials 
used being local bricks rendered with rough- 
cast, red-brick plinth, Singapore hardwood 
Ningoo stone dressings, and red 
Marseilles tiles. The external woodwork was 
treated with Solignum, and the rough-cast 
tinted a cream colour. Some the windows 
have lead lights, which were made in England. 


— 9-9— — 
BOOKS. 
The Fnglish Staircase. By WALTER H. 
GODFREY. With 63 collotype plates and 


other illustrations. (Batsford. 18s.) 

Tas is a valuable contribution towards the 
history of architectural design in England. 
The author modestly disclaims any attempt at 
an exhaustive treatise; but the series of 
illustrations, comprising sixty-three plates and 
fifty-six illustrations in the text, is arranged 
chronologically, and of itself gives an excellent 
idea of the development of design in the 
important feature with which it deals. 

o important must always have been the 
means of getting from one floor to another, 
that the tale which every young architect's 
relations inflict upon him of that other young 
architect, who designed and built a house, and 
only discovered when it was approaching com- 
pletion that he. had forgotten the staircase— 
this hoary legend can only be a myth, with- 
out even the slender foundation upon which 
most myths rest. 

It is rather curious that until the last 
quarter of the XVIth century, although sub- 
stantial dwelling-places of more than one 
story had been erected during 400 years, the 
staircase in universal use had always been 
the simple unadorned corkscrew or newel 
stair, supplemented at rare intervals by 
straight flights of steps equally devoid of 
ornament. It is true that in a few cases the 
head of the tube in which the winding 
stairs were contained was vaulted with some 
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' Fyvie Castle. 
(From W. Н, Godfrey's ‘‘ The English Staircase.” Batsford.) 


attention to design ; it is also true that, in some 
cases, a continuous handrail was worked in 
the stone wall. But these seem to have been 
the only efforts made by English designers 
towards ornamenting their staircases. French 
examples, on the other hand, especially in the 
early XVIth century, abound in delightful 
touches, and many of them are monumental 
in character. It is interesting to see that the 
only specimens given by Mr. Godfrey which 
at all approach to the French treatment, are 
in Scotland; and they serve to emphasise 
the connexion of that country with France in 
the matter of architectural design. There is, 
perhaps, one exception figured in the book 
to the monotonous use of the spiral stairs 
in the Gothic period. This is shown on 
Plate II., and is at Downholland Hall, near 
Ormskirk. No date is suggested, but the 
balustrade is of solid oak pierced with cusped 
openings, and may be of the XVth century. 
It is a remarkable example. 

The change in design which took place in 
Elizabeth’s reign was quite startling. Hither- 
to stairs in circular turrets had of necessity 
been all “ winders ’’—landings were very few. 
Now, they were all straight, and landings 
were introduced at frequent intervals, very 
few flights having more than eight or ten 
steps—'' winders were eschewed. Stone (or 
brick) had been the usual material employed, 
now it was wood. The construction was 
simple but substantial; the supports were 
obyious ; the heaviness of the construction 
was lightened by a mass of ornament. In 
turning over Mr. Godfrey’s plates, it would 
seem that the tendency of staircase design 
was to simplify the ornament and to reduce 
the heaviness; the obvious points of support 
gradually disappeared, and the contrast is 
remarkable between the early examples, with 
their huge newels, their stout handrails, and 
their massive strings, and the late examples, 
with neither newels nor string, and only an 
insubstantial handrail, representing, indeed, 
as Mr. Godfrey says, merely an “upward 
gliding plane.” 


There is a good selection of details, and the 
text is simple and to the point. Mr. Godfrey 
is accurate and painstaking (in spite of an 
apparent slip in regarding the new staircase 
at Rushton as being old), and he not only 
affords an insight into the development of 
staircase design, but gives interesting bits of 
detail of all periods. The get-up of the book 
is worthy of its contents. 


Examination Work in Building Construction. 
By Professor HENRY Apams, M. Inst. C. E., 
M.I.Mech.E., F.R.San.I., M.S.A., etc. 
(Published by the Author. 1911. Pp. 54. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


PROFESSOR ADAMs is already known to our 
readers as the author of several standard 
treatises on structural subjects. The present 
book is one which should be found of con- 
siderable value to students preparing for 
examinations kindred to those of the Society 
of Architects. It comprises a collection of 
the examination papers prepared by the 
author for the Society mentioned, together 
with an answer to every question and accom- 
panying diagrams reproduced to half the size 
required in the examinations. The subject- 
matter covers a very wide range of informa- 
tion, and a fully-detailed index makes the 
book additionally useful. 


` 


Woodwork, Carpentry, and Joinery. B 
Тноз. С. SIMMONDS, Hon-A-R.C.A. Sind 
Edition, revised. (London : George Allen 


& Sons. Pp. 66. 1s.) 


INTENDED as an elementary course of instruc- 
tion in compliance with the requirements of 
the Board of Education and the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, this excellent 
introduction to the subject has been found 
so far useful as to demand the issue of a 
second edition. The treatment is particu- 
larly rudimentary, and, while suited to the 
special purpose for which it is written, the 
book is one we do not recommend to others 
than absolute beginners. 


‘tion to workin 
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A Specification for Reinforced Concrete 
Works. By A. ALBAN Scorr and 
PERCIVAL M. Fraser. (London: Witherby 
& Co. 1911. Pp. 29. Zs. 6d. net.) 


Tue desirability of a standard specification 
for works of the kind denoted above has 
already been recognised by several firms of 
ceinforced concrete specialists, but until 
publication of the volume here noticed 
nothing of the kind has been written in this 
country by independent professional men. 
There are several clauses in this specification 
which are distinctly open to discussion, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the con- 
tractor. The book will probably serve a 
useful purpose by encouraging the issue of a 
standard specification by the Concrete Insti- 
tute after all interests involved have been 
duly taken into account, and purely technical 
points have been duly considered by a com- 
mittee of architects, engineers, and specialists 
in reinforced concrete. 


Motion Study. By Frank B. GILBRETH, 
M.Am.Soc.M.E. (London: Constable & 
Со., Ltd. 1911. Рр. 116. 4s. 6d. net.) 


At first sight this book appears to be a 
treatise on the study of mechanieal move- 
ments, but it is in reality nothing of the 
kind as the term is commonly understood. 
The object of the author is rather to invite 
the study of motions made by workmen and 
others in the performance of their a d 
tasks, and to show how the amount of wor 

accomplished may be greatly increased with- 
out increased labour simply by proper atten- 
conditions, the proper sub- 
division of labour, and scientific manage- 
ment. The book is highly suggestive, and is 
one which we have pleasure in bringing 
before the notice of building contractors, feel- 
ing sure that they will find in it many hints 
of specially valuable character. 


Motors, Secondary Batteries, Measuring 
Instruments, and Switch-gear. Ву 8. 
KENNETH Bnoaproor, A. M. Inst. E. E. (Lon- 
don : Constable & Co., Ltd. 1911. Pp. 96. 
1s. net.) 

Turis is one of а series of electrical installa- 

tion manuals, the scope of which is generally 

shown by its title. The book 1s conveniently 
arranged in numbered paragraphs, each with 

a clearly-printed title, which, with the assist- 

ance of the index, should make the manual 

very useful for the purposes of reference. 

All information is given in concise terms, and 

the book is one which may be commended to 

those requiring guidance on the subjects 
discussed. 


A Practical Guide in the d ee of 
Town Planning Schemes. By Е. С. 
BENTLEY, LL.B., and S. PorNToN TAYLOR, 
A.R.LB.A. (London: George Philip & 
Son, Ltd. Price 5s. net.) 

THE book aims at providing a practical work 

for the guidance of the members and officers 

of the various local authorities concerned in 
the preparation of town-planning schemes. 

Considering the somewhat complicated 
nature of the regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, we have no doubt that a care- 
fully-compiled treatise, which endeavours to 
put the subject before, the public in а com- 
prehensive and intelligible manner, and which 
reviews the various subjects which may be 
dealt with in the town-planning scheme in the 
order in which they will require considera- 
tion, will meet with a cordial welcome. . 

As Mr. Raymond Unwin points out in а 
foreword, the collaboration of a lawyer and 
an architect to produce a book on this subject 
is particularly appropriate, and we think the 
result of this collaboration will be found most 
useful to all concerned. 

The book contains appendices giving the 
text of the Act; the Procedure Regulations ; 
Extracts from the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Act, 1906; Extracts from the Liverpool Cor- 
poration (Streets and Buildings) Act, 1908, 
etc. Also specimen forms of notices and 
advertisements, and a model set of coloured 
plans, in a separate thumb case, prepared in 
accordance with the regulations, which, we 
think, should prove most valuable. 

But this is not merely a book of reference. 
Many of the points, such as, for example, 
the preservation of objects of natural beauty 
or antiquarian interest, the comparative values 
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of straight and sinuous roads, the placing of 
trees and grass margins, and the treatment 
of forecourts and gardens are referred to in 
8 suggestive and helpful manner. 

‘The criticisms and suggestions for the future 
improvement of this book which the authors 
invite will come more aptly from those who 
have had the opportunity to test its usefulness 
in an entirly new form of procedure. We will 
content ourselves with entreating the authors 
not to continue the '' pursuit of oneness as а 
unit or of “oneness as a whole until they 
have exhausted the resources of the language 
in the pursuit of a better expression. 


Steel Dar and Plate Tables. Ву Epwarp 
Reap. (London: E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 
Sheet of 4 pp. 1s. net.) 

Тик tables on this folding sheet give the 

weight of L, T, and flat bars, plates, nuts, 

bolt heads, round and square bars, chains, 
corrugated sheets, sheet and hoop iron, lead 
pipes, and wrought-iron tubes. The arrange- 
ment is convenient, and the tables will doubt- 
less be found useful to those having frequent 
occasion to deal with weights of the kind 


included. 
— — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday, Mr. E. 
White, Chairman, presiding. 

Loan.—It was recommended by the Finance 
Committee, and it was agreed, that a loan of 
3,1301. should be made to the Islington Borough 
Council for purchase of premises at Hornsey for 
homes for ehildren. 

Theatres, etc.—Drawings have been approved 
by the Theatre and Music-Halls Committee as 
follows :— 

Adelphi Theatre—Enlargement and rearrange- 
ment of urinal apart ment for the stalls. 

Prince of Wales Theatre—Ventilation of 
rooms in basement. 

Royal Adelaide Galleries, Strand—Varieus 
internal alterations. 

Imperial Hall, Grove-vale, East Dulwich— 
Rearrangement of exit from small hall. 

London Opera House— Addition of six private 
boxes on the stalls level. 

London Palladium—Duct work for proposed 
ventilation at the London Palladium. 

New Gallery Restaurant— Provision of a 
waiting-room and alterations in the basement. 
893 Public Baths— Cinematograph 

x. 

Chelsea Palace of Varieties—It is proposed 
to enlarge the first circle at this hall for the 
purpose of rearranging the seating in the 
auditorium with other small alterations. 

Cinematograph  Theatre.—The same Com- 
mittee also reported that it was proposed to 
erect a cinematograph theatre on a site at the 
rear of 23, High-street, Putney. 

Reparing.— In a Report of the Highways 
Committee it was stated that the wood-paving 
of the bridge carrying Chalk Farm-road over the 
Regent's Canal was worn out, and that the 
British Cork Asphalte, Ltd., have offered to 
repave the bridge at 10s. per vard super., and 
also to maintain the paving for five years at 
6d. per yard super. per year. 

Crossness Pum ping-Station.—The Main Drain- 
age Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that tenders should be invited for lithographin 
the drawings and printing the specification an 
quantities in connexion with this pumping- 
station, which is to be enlarged. 

School Accommodation.—The Education Com- 
mittee reported that it was desirable to provide 
1,240 additional school places in Islington, and 
that negotiations for the acquisition of a site 
for the erection of a school are in progress. 

It was also stated by the same Committee 
that it was proposed to erect a school for 
about 100 physically defective children in 
Бога гожа. Islington, N. 

Fire-Station.—A new fire-station is to be 
erected at St. John's Wood, the estimated cost 
of which is 13,0004. The Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee reported that a suitable site had been 
purchased for 3,0001. for that purpose. 

Totterdown Fields Estate.—The Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee reported that in 
view of the progress made in the erection of 
cottages on section C of this estate, it was 
desirable to complete the carriageways and 
footways of the roads at an estimated cost of 
about 1,3701. 
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V tctoria-embankment-gardens.—Owing to the 
condition of the York-water-gate at these 
gardens, the Parks and Open Spaces Committee 
reported that the stonework was to be treated 
with baryta water, which would render the 
stone resistant to the attacks of the atmosphere. 


— —— H—ſ— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery 
Competition. 

SrR, — Certain passages in the letter of protest 
against the award in the Manchester competition 
which 5 in your columns last week seem 
to call for criticism, and I shall be glad if you 
can devote a small space to the following 
remarks. 

In regard to the objection raised to the 
premiation of certain competitors, on the 
ground that their plans exceeded the limit 
of area imposed by the conditions, does Mr. 
Willoughby advise the rejection of a brilliant 
design because the projection of а base-course 
was exaggerated on one-sixteenth-inch scale 
plans? For in a building of this size such an 
error might well account for an area of 50 yds. 
The writer goes on to say that an additional 
area of 50 yds. would admit of a “row of 
handsome columns " along the front. No doubt 
it would; but surely the suggestion that a 
building provided with a “row of handsome 
columns" is, ipso facto, more beautiful than 
another not so endowed is one of the grossest 
fallacies of the amateur. Doubtless the public 
thinks so, for the public loves а column— 

rticularly if it be handsome— just as an 

oglishman loves a  lord—probably from 
similar motives. But an architect is not a 
tradesman who must supply his public with 
what he thinks it wants, but an artist whose 
aim it is to create beauty, which will supply his 
public with what he knows it needs. 

I cannot conclude without reference to Mr. 

‘illoughby’s protest on the ground that the 
assessor has never superintended the erection 
of any building of & similar character to the 
proposed Library and Art Gallery. 

Was not the fact that the writer himself 
competed, in full knowledge of the assessor's 
name, & tacit acceptance of his ability to 
adjudicate ? If Mr. Willoughby had been 
one of the selected ten, is it likely that he would 
have raised any objection on this score, or have 
hinted, be it never so delicatelv, that the 
assessor was quite unfitted for the onerous 
duty which he had undertaken to perform ? 

MAURICE Lyon. 


A National Memorial to King Edward VII. 

Srr,—Now that the memorial to the late 
Queen Victoria has at last been opened in the 
Mall we should seriously think of erecting a 
grand and fitting memorial to our late great King, 
Edward VII. the Peacemaker, in the Metropolis 
of this vast empire. There has been a good 
deal of agitation lately about building a new 
bridge across the Thames near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. In my humble opinion this scheme 
of a memorial to King Edward VII. in the City 
of London would be most suitably carried out 
by erecting a fine bridge and grand avenue from 
south to north on the western side of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, the proposed avenue cutting through 
а grand square to be named St. Paul’s-square, 
on the western side of St. Paul’s, this square 
to be treated in a similar manner as that of St. 
Peter's, in Rome; the bridge and avenue to 
be named after our much-lamented late King, 
Edward VII. The grand square would open up 
the view to St. Paul's Cathedral, which is at 
present most cramped up and built in, a large 
equestrian statue of Edward VII. facing the 
west in front of the Cathedral. In Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and other great continental cities they 
perpetuate the memory of their great by 
erecting grand and lasting memorials. Аз I 
said before, we must not lose this opportunity, 
but carry out the scheme of & memorial to our 
late King Edward VII. the Peacemaker, not 
by the erection of a statue in some street, 
square, or park, but such as suggested above. 
Every Englishman, both at home and all over 
the world, would gladly subscribe to this grand 
national scheme. Henry Н. B. Sana, 

Architecte- Decorateur (Paris) 


Bradford Royal Infirmary. 

SIR,—I have seen Mr. Pite's design in 
your current issue, and have read your inter- 
esting criticism upon it with pleasure. 

One does not, as a rule, criticise the work 


II 


of men who have beaten one, but in this 
instance I hope you will find space for these 
remarks of mine, which may be of interest. 

With regard to the spacing of wards, one 
wonders whether the omission of the sanitary 
annexes from the end is caused by the close- 
ness of spacing, or euggested by it, or 
whether they have been so placed for con- 
venience of working. The sun balconies are 
thus left unprotected from east and west 
winds, and in our climate will be somewhat 
exposed. 

In Mr. Pite's planning of the adminis- 

trative building has not the struggle to 
avoid the internal court (really immaterial 
in such a low building) seriously affected the 
general compactness and convenient working 
of this very important department ? 
The Nurses’ Home has an east and west 
axis, so that many of the 120 bedrooms will 
have a north aspect. This applies also to 
the Servants’ Home. 

The placing of the maternity ward 
necessitates patients, entering as they do 
by the out-patient building, “running the 
gauntlet ’’ of the entire length of the main 
connecting corridor. The operating-rooms, 
being of two stories, render the lighting from 
the top (a definite instruction, by the way) 
of the lower ones an impossibility. 

I suppose there are few competitors who 
do not think their own scheme far finer than 
the winning one, and that their non-success 
is, of course, due tc the predilections of the 
assessor. То all such would вау, In 
future study those predilections, and better 
luck next time. NEVER Say DIE. 


Questions for Builders. 

Sir,—From time to time various grievances 
have been ventilated in your columns, but I 
venture to assert comparatively few that 
directly concern the builder. | 

It is not that these grievances do not exist, 
as the very keen competition prevailing, 
together with the damaging effect of current 
legislation and the tyranny of the authorities, 
have made the business of the builder very 
onerous. PM 

It is to be regretted that the Master 
Builders' Association do not by the force of 
its co-operation put sufficient pressure on 
those concerned to relieve the growing evils 
affecting its members. 

I am certain a list of these evils could be 
given that would keep the Master Builders' 
Association busy for a long time endeavour- 
ing to secure that reform which is daily 
becoming more necessary if the builder is to 
continue his existence. 

I may add that while I am not а member 
of the Master Builders' Association, yet I 
would gladly join them if they defended the 
interests of their members one-quarter as 
much as some of the operative unions protect 
their members. 

At the moment I will content myself to 
quoting one item, viz. :— | 

That the City of Westminster Council 
invariably demand anything from five to ten 
times the ultimate cost of reinstatement after 
hoardings and gantries, and that they hold 
large balances considerably longer than they 
as servants of the public are entitled to do. 

It is not so much а question of loss of 
interest on this money, but I am of the 
opinion that, working on their own experi- 
ence of the costs of reinstatements, the pay- 
ments demanded could be more in proportion 
to the cost, and balances paid out within, 
say, a week or two of completion. 

This is but one of many grievances that 
should be remedied, and one that will readily 
be recognised by fellow-sufferers in the 
business, and I should very much like to see 
a continuation of this correspondence that 
would bring to light the worst of the 
grievances, in the hope that they may be 


remedied. BUILDER’S MANAGER. 
— — ————— 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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Cassein Paints. 

Six, —I am seeking information about Cassein 
paints. If any of your readers would be good 
enough to give me their experience of them, 
also which is the best, and where it can be got, 
I should be greatly obliged. ARCHITECT. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is entitled “ Frag- 
mentary Old Painted Glass: Its Due Treat- 
ment," and it includes several illustrations 
bearing on the subject. 


Notes, p. 4, contain: “ Bedford College 
for Women"; “ Rembrandt's Homes іп 
Amsterdam"; Exhibition of Egyptian 
Antiquities " ; “St. Paul's Bridge"; The 
Institute Gold Medal“; A Ministry of Fine 
Art”; “Our New Stamps”; “The R. I. B. A. 
Address to the King." 


The annual dinner of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Tuesday in 
Fishmongers Hall, Adelaide-place, London 
Bridge, in the presence of the Lord Mayor of 
London, the President of the Institute and Mrs. 
Stokes, and a large gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen. A report appears on p. 6. 

Book Notices (p. 9) include: * The English 
Staircase °; “A Practical Guide in the Pre. 
paration of Town Planning Schemes"; “ А 
Specification for Reinforced Concrete Works: 
„Motion Study”: Examination Work in 
Building Construction,” etc. 

Correspondence (p. 11) includes letters on: 
“ Manchester Library and Art Gallery Com- 
„ "Questions for Builders"; "A 

ational Memorial to King Edward VII.“; 
Bradford Royal Infirmary.” 

The Monthly Review of Civic Design (p. 13) 
contains: St. Paul's Bridge (with illustra- 
tions); “ Town Planning Review ” (illustrated) ; 
The City Beautiful " ; and Notes. 

The Building Trade Section (p. 19) includes : 
Recent Derrick Tower Construction (with 
illustrations); “ Builders’ Tools in the Middle 
Ages"; “ Projected New Buildings in the 
Provinces "; Applications under the 1904 
Building Acts," etc. 

Legal Column (р. 23) includes: ‘ The 
London Building Act"; The Housing and 
Town Planning Act.” 

Our Law Reports (p. 23) include: '' East- 
bourne Building Dispute; “ Lorden & Son v. 


The King." 
مهم‎ 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JULY 8. 

The Architectural Association, —Visit to Hill Hall, near 
Epping, and to the Church of St. John, Epping. Train 
eaves Fenchurch-strect 2.12 p.m. 

Monpar, JULY 10. 

Incorpo ‘ated Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters’ 

Hall, London-wall).—Monthly meeting. 7 p.m. 


TuespaY, JULY 11. 
Guild of Architects’ Assistants.—Visit to the British 
Museum Extension. 6.30 p.m. 


— 2 — 
COM PETITION NEWS. 


Australian Federal Capital. 

Some particulars were given in the Builder, 
June 23 (p. 780), as regards this competition. 
We have now received from the offices of the 
High Commissioner for Australia, 72, Victoria- 
street, S. W., full details, which arrived from 
Melbourne by the last mail. The documents 
furnished us are voluminous, апа comprise a 
map of preliminary contour survey of country 
about Canberra (scale 20 chains = 1 in.); 
two copies of map of contour survey of site 
of Federal capital at Canberra (scale 400 ft. — 
1 in.), contours (5 ft. vertical intervals); topo- 
graphical map of Federal territory of about 
900 sq. miles (scale approximately 6,000 ft. 
= 1 in.); map of the State of New South 
Wales, and map of the south-eastern portion 
of the said State; geological map of the city 
site, and two reports the Government 
geologist of New South Wales; map showing 
rainfall and temperature statistics of the site 
ior the Federal capital and surrounding dis- 
tricts; report by the Commonwealth meteor- 
oiogist on the climate of the Yass-Canberra 
district; reproductions cof two landscape 
sketches taken from points within the city 
site. 

The particulars and conditions for guidance 
of competitors state that the Commonwealth 
undertakes to remunerate the authenticated 
author or authors of the designs that may be 
placed respectively first, second, and third in 
order of merit at the final adjudication as 
follows :—For the design placed first, premium 
1,7502. ; for the design placed second, 7501. ; 
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for the design placed third, 5007. Geometrical 
pas and sections are to be prepared to scales 
ased on the British standards of measure- 
ment, and the general map of city design shall 
be drawn оп contour map of the survey of 
site of Federal capital at Canberra, which is 
one of the documents mentioned above. No 
other restriction is placed on the method or 
character of th» drawings submitted. It is 
desirable that at least suggested outlinea of 
the more important public and other build- 
ings, parks, gardens, bridges, and principal 
constructional features be indicated in so far 
as they illustrate the general design. Тһе 
drawings are to be mounted on linen and on 
stretchers, and it is desired that these shall 
not greatly exceed the dimensions of the con- 
tour map already referred to. The designs 
must be delivered to the Secretary of the 
Department of Home Affairs, Melbourne, on 
or before January 31, 1912. The designs de- 
livered and admitted to. competition. will be 
submitted to a board consisting of an engineer, 
an architect, and a licensed surveyor, ap- 

ointed by the Governor in Council for 
investigation and report to the Minister of 
the Department of Home Affairs. The 
Minister will adjudicate upon the designs, and 
his adjudication will be final and without 
appeal. The decision of the Minister will be 
announced in Melbourne within two months 
of the date of the receipt of the designs or as 
soon thereafter as is possible. 

Immediately after the announcement cf 
adjudication, it is intended to publicly exhibit 
in Melbourne for a reasonable period all de- 
signs admitted to competition. Should the 
competitors desire, on their own behalf, to 
arrange a second exhibition in London or else- 
where, the Minister will, if requested, supply 
8s exhibits reproductions from the originals 
of the premiated desigus only. The premiated 
designs shall become the property of the 
Government for its unrestricted use either in 
whole or part. Any claim for further re- 
muneration by one or by all of the authors 
or their assignors or legal representatives will 
not under any circumstance be recognised. 
The Government, in consideration of the under- 
taking to pay the premiums mentioned, be- 
comes entitled to call for, and to be furnished 
with, additional information, including such 
elucidating plans, sketches, and reports as it 
may be advised by the Board are requisite. 
Such information need not necessarily be in 
the nature of working drawings or specifica. 
tions, but similar in character to the original 
designs themselves, and such as it may not 
have been practicable to fully develop in the 
first instance without such further informa- 
tion. On the application by the Minister for 
such information, the competitor shall forward 
the same so that it may be received within 
four months from the date he should have 
received the application in the ordinary course 
of the post, but such application shall be 
made, if at all, within two months of adjudica- 
tion upon the original designs. The premiums 
mentioned are to cover the cost of supplying 
the additional information, and the Minister 
will not recognise any claim for payment 
beyond these amounts. Of the several 
premiums, 75 per cent. wil be paid on 
adjudication, and the remaining 25 per cent. 
on the receipt of such additional information 
as may have been asked for, if any. Should, 
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however, the Board consider the designs as 
submitted to be sufficient, the full premiums 
will be paid on the final adjudication. 
No unsuccessful competitor shall have any 
claim for payment in respect of any 
apparent adoption of his proposals or any 


part of them as disclosed by any designa _ 


he may deliver. The Government, by its 
own officers, will give effect to the adopted 
design. А model of the city site on a horizon- 
tal scale of 400 ft. to 1 in., with a vertical 
scale of about 100 ft. to 1 in., Кав been pre- 
pared, and a cast of the model can be 


inspected at the offices of the High Com- 


missioner, 72, Victoria-street, S.W. 
We, propose to deal with the scheme at 
length in a future issue. 


— . — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘‘Burdocks,’’ Fairford, Gloucestershire. 


HIS house, which is nearing completion, 
is situated about a mile from Fair- 
86 ford, in Gloucestershire, and is built 
а with rubble stone and Bath stone 
dressings and cornice, etc., the roof being 
covered with stone slates. 

The entrance lodges and stables, which were 
completed some short time ago, are built of 
similar materials. 

The contractors for these and for the shell of 
the housc are Messrs. Yells Bros., of Fairford. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber is the architect. 


Design for a Country House. 

Tt1s house is designed to give a south-east 
aspect to the garden front. The exterior walling 
is to be in local sandstone and the roof-covering 
to be hand-made sand-faced plain tiles, the 
woodwork to be in oak. The hall is to be 

nelled to its full height, and the floor to be 

rick-on-edge laid to pattern and beeswaxed ; 
windows to be fitted with gun-mctal casements. 
The design is by Mr. C. Castelow. arcbitent, of 
Rcundhay, Leeds. | 


Owen Jones Prize Drawings. 

ONE of our plates this week is devoted to 
some drawings by Mr. A. W. Bellis, who was 
awarded the Owen Jones Prize of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects last January. 
Other drawings by Mr. Bellis were reproduced 
in our issue of April 7. Professor C. H. Reilly, 
in his address to students on January 30, said :— 
" The Owen Jones Studentship has produced 
two good sets of drawings by Mr. Bellis and 
Mr. Oakley. Perhaps Mr. Bellis, with Ыз 
power of drawing the figure, is the stronger 
man. His drawing of the Pompeian decoration 
from the Castle of St. Angelo is particularly 
ES His colour, though, is not so good as 

is draughtsmanship, for some of his drawings 
suggest the reproductions in Mr. Owen Jones’s 
book rather than the thing itself.” 

— — — 
. BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A SuonT History or BOND STREET. By 
H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. (London: The Fine 
Art Society. 28.) 

THE EXHIBITION AT THE FRENCH GALLERY 
or SELECTED WORKS BY JOHANNES BosBooM 
AND WILLIAM Maris. (London: Messrs. 
Wallis & Son.) 
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* Burdocks," Fairford, Gloucestershire. 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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Bridge of St. Ange'o, Rome: Showing Axial Approach. 


X ACTLY a twelvemonth ago we dealt 

with the Corporation scheme for 

St. Paul's Bridge in an illustrated 

article, in which we endeavoured to consider 

the question from different points of view, 

and to appreciate and do ful] justice to that 
of the promoters. | 

Since then the unexpected has happened, 
and we can only record our profound grati- 
tude that instead of bewailing another, and 
in some respects perhaps the finest, of 
London’s lost opportunities, we are able to 
congratulate ourselves that all is not yet lost, 
but that there is still before us a chance to 
redeem our character and to riso to the height 
of a magnificent and unique opportunity. 

The scheme has been referred back for 
further consideration from the architectural 
point of view. In our previous article we 
pointed out that many other aspects of the 
question had not been properly thought out. 
We hope and believe that no further attempt 
will be made to rush this scheme through 
with undue haste to suit Parliamentary or 
other convenience. Time is required, not 
only to study the scheme in itself, but also 
in its relation to the future development of 
London as a whole. 

Before any definite solution of the problem 
is decided on it might be as well to try to 
discover what the problem really is, and 
whether this bridge is the proper remedy for 
the traffic defects, which all acknowledge. 
We are inclined to think that the problem 
has not been rightly stated. 

The reasons for building this bridge are 
two in number. First, that better communi- 
cation is required from this part of the City 
to the south side of the river, and, secondly, 
that better through traffic facilities are 
needed hetween the north and the south of 
London. The bridge is to serve both needs 


ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE. 


and so to kill two birds with one stone. Is 
this idea the right one ? 

For the defects of local traffic intercom- 
munication the bridge no doubt is an adequate 
remedy ; but is it, and can it be a remedy 
for through traffic defects ? "This, we think, 
is open to doubt, and we suggest that from 
the point of view of either the through traffic 
itself, or of the Cathedral, this is not the place 
for a through traffic route, and that the 
attempt to create one here is a fundamentally 
wrong idea which is at the root of all the 
trouble. 

To take the traffic first. We have already 
pointed out the disastrous results of pouring 
the north and south traffic across Cannon- 
street and Cheapside, so there is no need to 
dwell again on the obvious fact that these 
proposals will increase and not decrease 
the congestions at the crossings. Let us 
rather consider the question of levels and 
the natural formation of the ground. 

The river taking a wide, sweeping curve, 
the inside bank—the south hank—is, as 
usual, the lower. The north bank is the 
higher, and the highest point is crowned 
by St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The problem is to take the through traffic 
from the low south bank to the higher ground 
behind the high north bank by the easiest 
gradient and the most uninterrupted route. 
A short distance to the west of St. Paul's 
the valley of the Fleet River breaks through 
the high bank and provides a gently rising 
gradient from the embankment level to 
the higher ground of the north of London, 
80 avoiding tle necessity of a steep pull up 
to the top of the bank. 

We naturally ask—Why not use it ? What 
advantage is there in lifting the through 
traffic up a steep gradient over this high bank 
when it could be taken through the valley 


and so by an almost imperceptible gradient 
to the heights beyond ? Why select the very 
highest point of all, and one crowned by a 
Cathedral? Even if the Cathedral were not 
there, the proposal would need more explana- 
tion than seems to be forthcoming. 

We have also to ask ourselves whether, 
if constructed, the through traffic would ever 
use this higher road and toil up this extra 
30 ft. or more in preference to going by 
the lower road over Blackfriars Bridge. 

Traffic must be coaxed, not driven. You 
may take a horse to the water, and you 
may create passageways which you call 
through traffic routes, but unless they are the 
lines of least resistance the through traffic 
will not use them. Considering the unneces- 
sary height to be negotiated in order to crosa 
the viaduct over Queen Victoria-street, and 
the certainty of being held up both at 
Cannon-street and at Cheapside, it seems 
more than probable that the through traffic 
will prefer the lower road, even if it is a 
longer way round; for to vehicular traffic 
distance is a minor consideration compared 
with ease of gradient and freedom from cross 
traffic, and to the motor traffic of the future 
it will hardly count at all. 

Now consider the question from the point 
of view of the Cathedral. Here we have a 
national monument of the first importance ; 


‘by no means merely the Cathedral of the 


City which the City may claim to be allowed 
to treat as it pleases. 

But even then every monumental building, 
whether national or not, requires a position, 
surroundings, and approaches in accordance 
with its character and the purpose for which 
it is erected. These can be determined by 
a study of the requirements necessary to 
enable it to fulfil its functions. In the first 
place, St. Paul's is a church, а sacred national 
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From a Survey of the North Bank of the Thames, in connexion with a Design for а Proposed Quay from Charing Cross to 


temple, and it demands an environment and 
approaches in harmony with that essential, 
but apparently forgotten, fact. 

Apart from the light and air and freedom 
from the danger of fire which all monuments 
require, a Cathedral! in which national cere- 
monial services are solemnised with stately 
ritual requires а space around it of sufficient 
size and architectural treatment to permit 
of adequate magnificence of processional 
approach and ceremonial grouping in its 
precinct:. It needs avenues to radiate ite 
exalted influence to all parts of the City, 
and to afford direct approach to worshippers 
from all directions ; but it is not a railway 
station or a meat market that we should 
deliberately concentrate through traffic upon 
the temple fenclosure, the cathedral close, 
and turn what should be the somewhat 
cloistral or devotional aspect of the precincts 
into a seething maelstrom of traffic. The 
idea is offensive. 

That St. Paul's Churchyard has been 
encroached upon and desecrated by former 
generations and is already overcrowded with 
traffic is a defect, not a virtue, of the plan of the 
City, the aim should be to lessen the traffic, 
not to increase it. As St. Paul's is on a hill, 
through traffic will avoid it, if possible. 


Blackfriars, by Lieut.-Colonel French. 1825. 


At present the traffic only climbs Ludgate- 
hill from necessity, not from choice. No 
doubt it will some day be diverted on either 
side of the Cathedral by easier gradients. 

The fact, then, that this particular spot is 
not only the highest and most inaccessible 
that could be found, but that it is also 
crowned by a sacred national temple whose 
precincts should be respected, s sts that 
this is positively the very last p in the 
whole City of London which should be chosen 
for such a purpose as a through traffic 
route. 

If there is any truth in this point of view, 
St. Paul's Bridge should be treated as a local 
traffic route relieving Blackfriars Bridge, 
giving direct access from the south side to 
the City, and forming a radiating avenue and 
approach to St. Paul’s. Blackfriars Bridge 
and Farringdon-street should be developed 
as the main through traffic artery or boule- 
vard from the north to the south of London, 
for, apart from its easy gradient. it lies in 
a valley and can economically be bridged 
over with viaducts carrying the east and west 
traffic, as at Holborn Viaduct. This affords 
a clear run through from north to south, 
with possible provision for trams, while the 
absence of important buildings or historical 


Map of Central Area of London, 
Showing Blackfriars Bridge emphasised as the natural main соцра traffic route north and south, crossed by 


viaducts carrying the traffic going east nnd west, and St. Pa 


s Bridge regarded as а local traffic route 


landing in Queen Victoria-street. 


monuments permits it being widened and 
develo in а way that would not be 
possible where St. Paul's, St. Augustine's, 
St. Vedast's, St. Anne and St. Agnes, and 
the General Post Office all bar the way and 
have to be considered. 

Should still further through traffic facilities 
be required, the regrading of Southwark 
Bridge will probably provide them at a posi- 
tion where it is possible to obtain another 
main northern artery. 

If, then, the through traffic can be taken 
by another and better route, the last objec- 
tion to the axial approach to St. Paul's 
Bridge is cleared away, as tho trams can 
be taken through underground if desired 
with equal ease in either case. If the bridge 
can be regarded as a local traffic route it 
would naturally land as soon as possible 
in Queen Victoria-street, from which a 
fine rising approach would lead to St. Paul's, 
and the architectural problem would be 
considerably simplified. 

This would lessen the expense by doing 
away with the viaduct over Оеп ictoria- 
street, and would obviate the necessity for a 
Y-shaped or other unduly wide approach 
to the Cathedral. Such an approach seems 
open to the criticism of ignoring the natural 
slope of the ground and the direction of 
the main axis of the Cathedral. It creates 
а slope to its enclosure which is contrary to 
that direction, and permits this side approach 
to overpower the main one—which is, and 
must always be, by Ludgate-hill to the 
main entrance door. 

The principal question left would be 
whether the axial approach and the bridge 
should be in the same straight line crossing 
the river on the skew, or whether the vista 
should change its direction at the change 
of levels in Queen Victoria-street and the 
bridge cross the river at right angles. 

There is no doubt that the continuous 
Straight vista over the bridge to the Cathe- 
dral is a most magnificent treatment, and 
that some sacrifice of convenience may well 
be made to obtain it, if it is а sacrifice of 
convenience only. But we must admit that 
the skew bridge has disadvantages both of 
convenience and appearance, though these 
perhaps look worse on paper than they 
would in reality. After all, it will, of course, 
depend a good deal on how it is done. 

This appears to be the point that will 
necd the most anxious consideration and the 
most careful weighing and balancing of the 
different conflicting interests and pointe of 
view involved. 

Whatever is done, however, there seems 
to be no doubt that no scheme can be con- 
sidered wholly satisfactory unless it takes 
into account the architectural treatment of 
the whole of the future surroundings and 
approaches to St. Paul's, and at the same time 
provides for the traffic east and west as well 
as north and south. As we have pointed 
out before, this scheme needs to be related 
to some general and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the whole of this district of London. 
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"THE TOWN PLANNING 
REVIEW." 


Тнв first number of Volume II. of the 
Town Ptanning Review more than maintains 
the standard of excellence set up by 
Volume I. It opens with what is called a 
panorama о! the amount of work which is 
entailed in the preparation of the first 
stages of a town-planning scheme under the 
regulations of the Act. With a view to 
giving reality to the article. an actual area 
in the peninsule of Wirral, in which the 
boroughs of Birkenhead and Wallasey are 
situated, has been selected, to which the 


Rochefort-sur-mer : Gate of the Prefecture. 


process is applied in detail, with the actual 
wording of the necessary notices, resolu- 
tions, letters, etc., and reproductions of the 
maps required. This should фе of great 
service to all authorities contemplating the 
preparation of schemes, and, showing as it 
does that, dealt with in this way, the amount 
of labour and expense is not so great as 
was first imagined, it should afford some 
encouragement to proceed. 

Professor Adshead contributes a valuable 
article on *' Monumental Arches," profusely 
ilustrated by most of the best examples 
from ancient Roman times to the present 
day, which is the first of a series to be 
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Nevers : Porte de Paris. 


devoted to “The Decoration and Furnish- 
ing of the City.“ The writer discusses the 
purpose and the possibilities of the monu- 
mental arch, and “would like to see а 
revival of this finest of commemorative 
monuments. 

* Southport: Some Suggestions for its 
Future Growth," by Mr. J. E. Jarratt, Town 
Clerk of Southport, illustrated with plans 
and views, deals wiih the requirements and 
growth of a seaside residential town in the 
centre of а great industrial community. 

Mr. E. W. Marchant, D.Sc., has some 
interesting remarks on the effect on towns 
of the transmission of electrical energy, par- 
ticularly in the direction of cleanliness. 

In the third of a series of articles dealing 
with Town Planning Schemes in America ' 
the Editor contributes an account of the 
labours of the various societies and com- 
missions that have devoted so much time and 
energy to the consideration of the improve- 
ment of Boston. As Boston is a compara. 
tively old town оп ап irregular апа 
diversified site its problems approximate 
more nearly to those of English cities than 
to those of the modern Western American 
towns. The article, therefore, should be of 
special interest to English town planners. It 
is fully illustrated by plans, views, and 


diagrams. 

“The Grand Central Station of New 
York,” by Mr. R. Anderson Pope, gives a 
good idea of the American method of dealing 
with the terminal station problem in a capital 
city. 


An extremely interesting number is 


brought to a close with a review of current 


periodicals and a chronicle of passing events. 


THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 


We take from the Canadian Real Estate 
News the following remarks, being part of a 
verbatim report of the American landscape 
architect, Mr. Olmstead, arising out of a visit 
to Montreal, when the principal matters dis- 
cussed with the Metropolitan Parks Commis- 
sion had to do with the selection of lands for 
parks and playgrounds, and with the location 
of boulevards and other lines of urban and 
suburban transportation :— 

The main framework of any city plan is 
the transportation system, including in that 
term the public ways, both of local and of 
general importance, the street railways, the 
rapid transıt railways, where such exist, the 
long-distance railways with their terminals, 
and the facilities for water-borne trafic. No 
matter how diverse or how independent may 
be the circumstances which determine and the 
authorities which control the several parts of 
such a system, the progress of the community 
and the convenience, economy, and general 
satisfaction with which its peo le can do 
their work and enjoy their lives, depend very 
largely upon the joint efficiency of these 
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diverse parts, considered as a single inter- 
related system for the movement of people 
and commodities. 

When a place is sniall, both the length and 
the volume of such inovements are so limited 
and so simple that a haphazard development 
of each part of the transportation system to 
meet the demands immediately pressing upon 
it gives rise to no serious inconvenience, but 
as the community grows the increase in the 
volume of the traffic streams, in the distances 
travelled and in the desirable speed of move- 
ment, enormously and indefinitely multiplies 
the burden placed upon the community by 
lack of economical correllation between the 
various means of transportation as well as by 
any deficiencies in each one of them. 


Comprehensive Planning Necessary. 

The location and width of the new streets 
which are daily extending the permanent 
framework of the city into new territory are 
now being fixed, in the main, by the local 
landowners. Their business is simply to 
market their land, and, so far as their 
limited contro] extends, to provide aufficient 
means of access to it to attract purchasers. 
It is not their business, and it is beyond their 
power, to provide for the main lines of trans- 
portation through other localities to give 
access to theirs; and no more is it their 
business to provide main thoroughfares 
through their own districts for the sole 
benefit of those beyond them, whose land 
will compete with theirs in the real estate 
market. It is nobody's business at present, 
and it ought to be made somebody’s business 
to provide for the main channels of inter- 
communication. 

This laying out of main transportation lines 
is not a thing to be done quickly and once 
for all, but a matter for painstaking and 
patient асу and unremitting attention, be 
ginning with the preparation of a general 
tentative plan and then proceeding gradually 
but persistently to execution, modifying the 
general plan from time to time, whenever it 
can be shown that a change, in view of all 
facts, really makes the plan as a whole better 
for the interests of the community, but never 
permitting the plan to be disregarded or set 
aside in execution. No such plan is of much 
value unless it has a permanent, active, 
responsible custodian, who will keep it up 
to date by improving it to meet conditions 
unforeseen at the time of its first prepara- 
tion, and who will see that it is put into 
effect from time to time as circumstances 
permit. Such a custodian would be a perma- 
nent Metropolitan Commission, with a staff 
of engineers and desiyners constantly at work, 
on the one hand perfecting and extending the 
general plan and working up its details, and 
on the other gradually, a piece at a time, 
witnout haste or procrastination, bringing it 
into execution. 


Rapid Transit Routes. | 

But whatever the best rapid transit routes 
may prove to be, these facts are tolerably 
clear about them: — First, that a paying 
dg ies transit line cannot be built until after 
a large part of the district through which it 
is to run is pretty fully occupied—that is, 
until after most of the streets have been 
opened and built upon. Second, that the cost 
of installing a rapid transit line in a district 
already su divided and built upon will 
depend mainly upon whether provision has 
been made in advance for such a line in the 
lay-out of the city, because in the absence of 
such provision it must either go under the 
streets, with all the drawbacks of subways, or 
encumber the streets most objectionably with 
an elevated structure, or cut its way through 
private buiiding lots, all very costly opera- 
tions, and apt to result in bad alignment at 
that. "Third, that the question of how the 
city or any part of the city can have rapid 
transit, and how far and how fast the pas- 
sengers can be carried for five cents will 
depend largely upon the cost of installing the 
lines. Fourth, that the speed, the range, and 
the economy of loca] passenger transportation 
is one of the most important factors making 
for comfortable and healthful homes for the 
mass of the people, and against the over- 
crowding of houses on the land and the 
exaction of excessive ground rents. 


Surface Car Routes. 


Of equal importance with the rapid transit 
lines properly so called, are the suríace car 
routes, which will become the feeders of the 
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former, and which must be the main agency 
in extending the residential radius. While in 
the older part of the city the cars must 
generally occupy streets laid out before the 
invention of electric traction, there is every 
reason for making the strongest efforts to 
secure throughout the suburban area, where 
the street plan is still flexible, a system of 
thoroughfares calculated to give the quickest 
and most convenient routes for street cars, as 
well as direct lines and easy grades for team- 
ing. These thoroughfares need ample width 
as well as good lines and grades. In a 60-ft 
or 66-ft. street, unless the sidewalks are 
excessively and unreasonably curtailed, the 
roadway cannot be made wide enough for two 
vehicles to pass between the curb and the 
street cars. Therefore the main stream of 
slow-moving vehicles must perforce run upon 
the tracks. 

If the traffic becomes heavy in such a 
street there is endless conflict, the drivers 
are inconvenienced by the cars, and the 
speed of the cars is seriously reduced. It 
takes a width of 48 ft. to 52 ft. between curbs 
to allow of two lines of vehicles between the 
street cars and the curbs, the former figure 
being cramped, and the latter distinctly pre- 
ferable. No important street, therefore, that 
is likely to be occupied by car tracks should 
be given a less width than 80 ft. to 90 ft. on 
grounds of the baldest utility. А little 
additional width may allow the permanent 
maintenance of trees upon the sidewalks; but 
where new suburban land is being laid out a 
width of upwards of 120 ft. is very desirable 
on purely utilitarian grounds, because it per- 
mits the use of a special reservation for the 
electric cars by which means their speed can 
be considerably increased, and with these 
greater widths, trees and grass and other 
park-like features can be introduced to add to 
the amenity of the way. Such boulevards, 
from 120 ft. to 200 ft., or even more in widtli, 
are very generally to be found in progressive 
European cities, even those considerably 
smaller than Montreal, and they are becoming 
more and more numerous in America. 


Main Thoroughfares and Local Streets. 

It is very important in dealing with the 
subject of city planning to maintain very 
clearly the distinction between such main 
thoroughfares as we have been discussing and 
the local streets, of which the prime object is 
to give means of access to the lands and 
houses immediately abutting upon each, and 
in close built districts to admit light and air to 
the buildings that line them. Nothing is to be 
gained by making such local streets any wider 
or longer or more direct or upon any flatter 
gradient than is absolutely needful to accom- 
plish these purposes in a convenient and 
economical manner ; and to require more than 
this, often means а needless waste of land, and 
of construrtion, cost, and maintenance charges 
which have to be paid for somehow, and in 
the end just add so much to the taxes and the 
rentals. 

A very considerable degree of individual 
discretion in the lay-out of local streets ought 
to be permitted to the landowners, while, 
upon the other hand, no local or personal 
consideration whatever should prevent the 
laying out of the main thoroughfares on the 
lines and at the widths and with the grades 
that wil make them the best possible 
transportation routes for the city as a whole. 


General Considerations Affecting the 
Location of Playgrounds and Parks. 

In any city closely covering a large area, 
well-distributed public playgrounds and 
neighbourhood parks become one of the 
urgent needs if the health and vigour of the 
people are to be maintained. And the most 
important classes to provide for are the 
children and the women of wage-earning 
families. Most important because of their 
numbers, and of the direct influence of their 
health and vigour upon the efficiency of the 
coming generation; but most important also 
because they have less energy to seek out 
healthful recreation at a distance from their 
homes. Practically there are few women and 
children who will take the trouble habitually 
to walk more than a quarter of a mile in the 
city to a plavground or local park for exercise 
or rest, and back to their homes again. For 
most a car fare is out of the question except 
for an occasional holiday excursion. This 
means that ideally there should be neigh- 
bourhood recreation centres, not more than a 
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quarter or at most half a mile from every 
home in the city. Considering the present 
deficiencies in Montreal that may sound like 
a remote ideal; but other cities are unmistak- 
ably advancing toward that ideal, and there 
is no logical halting-place till that is reached, 
although the progress toward it may be very 
slow in the older parts of the town. 


Activities of Public Recreation Grounds. 

The size, form, and character of public 
neighbourhood recreation grounds depend 
upon the functions to be performed by each. 
Some of the activities where 99 are well 
developed, as, for example, in Chicago, are 
these :— 

1. The playing of little children in sand 
piles, and upon the lawn, and in a shallow 
wading pool, and in open shelters, under the 
watchtul guidance of an attendant, who not 
only keeps them out of mischief and danger, 
but plays with them, tells them stories, and 
stimulates the healthy activity of their little 
minds and bodies. 'lhe mothers may come 
with their children and sit by them while 
they play, or may leave them in safety while 
at work. A plot but 100 ft. square may be 
of value for such use. 

2. For the boys of larger growth, and also 
for the girls and women, the more active 
games and gymnastic exercises, with and 
without apparatus, in the open air when 
the weather permits, and under cover in the 
winter, always with the opportunity and in- 
ducement to wash and bathe, and sometimes 
with a swimming pool to boot. Sometimes 
space is found for the big field games, and 
regular athletic sports on a running track, 
sometimes for nothing that takes more space 
than basketball or fives. 

3. For the older and less active people a 
a few pleasant shaded walks and benches to 
stroll and sit upon, from which to see the 
voungsters play, and once or twice a week 
perhaps a band concert. 

4. For the use of all a field-house, where 
the sanitary accommodations are kept to a 
standard or cleanliness and good order that 
sets a good example to the neighbourhood, 
where a reading branch of the public library 
is available, and in which one or more large 
rooms are at the disposal of the neighbour- 
hood for lectures, entertainments, and dances; 
clean, healthy recreation given full play 
amid decent surroundings, instead of being 
driven to the saloon, dance-hall, and the like. 

A full-fledged recreation centre is a large 
and elaborate affair, and a costly one to keep 
in operation, and until the taxpayers have 
satisfied themselves by tentative experiment 
that such things are worth their cost, a much 
more modest scale must be adopted ; but there 
are such advantages in the possibility of 
gradually building up a group of related 
activities, that it is extremely desirable to 
secure rather good.sized tracts, 20 acres if 
possible, rather than split the same area into 
a large number of very small squares. 

As to the total area to be secured, it is so 
seldom possible to get enough that there is 
little danger of overdoing the purchase of 
such local parks. There is a rather general 
consensus of opinion that about 5 per cent. 
of the total area devoted to local parks, play- 
grounds, and squares is a reasonable mini- 
mum standard at which to aim, and that more 
than 10 per cent. may be uneconomic. 

Some of the most successful suburban real 
estate operators in the north.eastern United 
States have satisfied themselves, and are 
operating on the principle, that the dedica- 
tion of land for local park purposes up to a 
reasonable amount, if so arranged as not to 
interfere with the lotting svstem, actually in- 
creases the net returns from the operation. On 
a plan which was drawn up by Messrs. Wood, 
Harmon, & Co. to illustrate the application 
of this principle, about 50 per cent. of the 
total area is devoted to streets (about the 
normal figure for New York City), and about 
73 per cent. to the park. 


Considerations in Selection. 

With the exception of certain park sites, 
which are more or less dictated by topo- 
graphical considerations, the main considera- 
tion in selecting local park lands should be 
equitable distribution and cheapness. In the 
suburban and rural districts the presence of 
Mne old trees or other special features might 
have a considerable influence. but ordinarily 
such local parks must depend so largely upon 
artificial improvement that any slight natural 
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New York Riverside Extension. 


advantages are easily counterbalanced by 
differences in the cost of the land. Most press- 
ing is the acquisition of such parks in regions 
that are rapidly being built up, for the 
obvious reason that the enormous jump in the 
value of property which takes place карар 
the erection of buildings upon previously 


vacant land is 8 ollowed by a period 
of comparatively slow rise or even of decline 
in value as the buildings depreciate. Delay 


is apt to add but little to the cost in a region 
where buildings must be torn down in any 
case {о make a park, whereas it adds 
enormously to the cost in regions at the grow- 
ing margin. Out in the country beyond that 
margiu, even though land can be obtained 
cheap, there is little reason for buying park 
lands except to preserve some special natural 
feature, such as a fine grove of trees, for 
future park uses, or to secure single tracts of 
unusual size or shape for special purposes. 

The probable future increase in the value 
of отуши land is discounted іп its present 
market value, and the generally optimistic 
tendency of the real estate speculator is apt 
to keep the market rates so high that interest 
on the cost and loss of taxes will in the long 
run more than counterbalance any saving 
the public сап make by such speculative 
purchases. 

In selecting lands in the more crowded parts 
of the city 16 is sometimes a helpful device 
to mar& upon a map, by dots of an arbitrary 
size, арн a fixed number of people, 
the local distribution of population based on 
census returns, if obtainable by blocks or 
wards, or upon a school census, or voting 
lists, or other fair proportionate basis. With 
this as a guide the rest is largely a matter 
of bargain hunting, for which one of the im- 
portant qualifications is to have cash in hand 
with which to do the bargaining. 


RIVERSIDE EXTENSION 
SCHEME, NEW YORK. 


IN order to provide additional dock and 
traffic facilities on the Hudson River, the Com- 
missioners of Docks and Parks, New York, 
propose to reclaim part of the foreshore, 200 ft. 
wide by 2} miles long, and to utilise the area, 
so placed at the disposal of the civic authorities, 
for the construction of quays, freight platforms, 
railway tracks, and a wide road, and to cover 
in the whole of these by a steel and concrete 
roof. Upon this covering will be laid earth of 
depth sufficient to provide for the growth of 
trees and shrubs to be planted after the site has 
been laid out as a public park. The general 
idea of the project is represented in the accom- 
panying diagram. 

At present the goods lines of the New York 
Central Railroad extend along the western shore 
of Manhattan Island, the operation of steam 
locomotives at street level being anything but 
petenti while the running of trains between 

iverside Park and Drive and the Hudson is 
distinctly objectionable. 

The new scheme provides for the construction 
of a stone embankment or wall at the average 
distance of 200 ft. beyond the present river 
wall, and on the filling deposited between the 
two structures will be provided railway lines, 
outside the existing tracks of the New York 
Central Railroad, a wide goods platform, a 
roadway for vans and other vehicles, a spacious 
platform for marine ip i and a quay equipped 
with two railway trac Light and ventila- 
tion will be provided for by numerous openings 
in the roof, and by the adoption of electric 
traction it is believed that the nuisance of noise 
and smoke which has long troubled residents 
in Riverside Drive will be considerably reduced, 
while the addition of а new park represents a 
noteworthy improvement. 
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Plan of Khartoum, 1910. 
(By permission of the R. I. B. A.) 
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KHARTOUM. 


THE plan of Khartoum, lately rebuilt on 
general lines laid down by Lord Kitchener for 
military reasons, reminds us that as an Imperial 
race, with possessions in all parts of the earth, 
town planning has for us an unusually wide 
significance. At any moment we may be 
called upon to design towns under climatic and 
other conditions which are quite foreign to our 
own personal experience. 

This suggests taking a wider view of the 
subject than can be derived from an exclusive 
attention to our own requirements. 

Khartoum being laid out with streets of 
ample and perhaps unusual width—Victoria- 
avenue being 180 ft. wide, Khedive-avenue 150 ft., 
the main streets 120 ft., and the secondary ones 
80 ft.—the question arises as to how far this is 
advisable in а hot climate, where the crossing 
of a wide street or open place, with the heat 
and glare of a pitiless tropical sun radiati 
and reflecting from a paved or macadam road, 
would be, we fancy, a thing to be avoided. 

Here, if anywhere, the principle should hold 
good that the best laid out town is the one 
that has the minimum of paved road surface 
consistent with its traffic requirements. 

When we realise that for three months of the 
year the town is liable to severe sand storms 
from the southern desert, we begin to see that 
there may be something in Vitruvius' idea of 
laying out а town to protect the inhabitants 
from the winds. 

As he says, Much care, then, should be taken 
so to set out the walls of a city that it may 
not be obnoxious to the pestilential blasts of 
the hot winds. . . . Streets and public 
ways ought, therefore, to be so set out that when 
the winds blow hard their violence may be 
broken against the les of the different 
divisions of the city and thus dissipated.” 

This point of view may not be in accordance 
with the modern idea that the wind should 
have free access to the heart of the city, but 
when this wind is chiefly sand there may be 
something in it; while it is possible that anyone 
who has had personal experience of the east 
wind of such a town as Edinburgh might well 
think that an application of the principles of 
Vitruvius would be for the comfort, if not for 
the health, of its inhabitants. 

Under unusual climatic conditions wide 


avenues leading out into the open country, or 
the radiating park system, may not be the last 
word in town planning. 
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CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


AT the annual general meeting 
Hampstead oí the Trust held on June 14 
Garden Suburb under the presidency of Mr. 
Trust, Ltd. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., it was 
stated that the value of the 
houses on the estate із now about 573,000l., 
. with the land and roads, а capital 
value of more than 750,000/. During the year 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have leased 
а further area of 112 acres to the directors, with 
whom the Copartnership Tenants, Ltd., have 
agreed to take additional lands, of 300 acres, 
from the Commissioners, thus increasing the 
total area to be developed by the 'Trust to 
652 acres The newly-acquired lands, which 
are traversed by the Mutton brook, will extend 
the Garden Suburb north-eastwards to the 
Great North-road at East Finchley, where is a 
station on the Great Northern branch line to 
Barnet and Edgware. 


Mr. GEORGE BELL, Borough 
Swansea Surveyor of Swansea, has 
Improvements. issued а report to the Property 
and General Purposes Com- 
mittee in which he advocates certain reforms on 
town planning lines. The recommendations 
have been adopted in principle, and specific 
detaila of several schemes are to be discussed 
later on. That the Committee are alive to the 
үш of municipal enterprise is shown 
y their acceptance of the report, which con- 
tains the following clause :— 

The plan wil! entail a great deal of thought 
and work and be of slow and deliberate growth 
in order that it may be a reflection of the ideals 
of the community. It will require the co-opera- 
tion of many minds in order that all matters 
appertaining to the development of a large 
town may be arranged in the best posible 
manner. Systeme of highways, tramways, 
water supply, and sewerage will need to be 
properly devised. Sites for open spaces, 
pleasure grounds, children’s playgrounds, 
cemeteries, schools, and other public buildings 
should be arranged for in advance of the time of 
actual requirement. All branches of civic 
activity must contribute to its production, во 
that considerations of art, architecture, engi- 
neerinz, forestry, landscape, and finance may 
have their fullest ex pression.“ 


CONSIDERING the length of 
Vacuum Street time which has elapsed since 
Cleaning. the vacuum-cleaning system 
was introduced in Great 
Britain it is somewhat surprising that no 
enterprising municipal council has adopted the 
method for removing street refuse in dry 
weather without the wholesale diffusion of dust 
&nd disease organisms entailed by ordinary 
modes of street cleansing. In Berlin, Vienna, 
and elsewhere on the Coatinent vacuum- 
cleaners are used for the collection of street 
dust, and we believe that the same type of 
apparatus has been adopted in several American 
cities. Ав arranged for this purpose, the 
vacuum machine is driven by a petrol motor, 
also operating revolving brushes for loosening 
the dirt. and the vacuum apparatus by which the 
material is drawn into the receiver. Apart from 
hygienic considerations, the vacuum process is 
more economical than prevailing methods, and 
we hope its application for the purpose will not 
be longer delayed in this country. 


A PARTY of 100 Amcrican 

Visitors from citizens, accompanied by Mr. 
America. John Nolen, have arrived in 
England to see the working 

of the Housing and Town Planning Áct. Thev 
are in London this current week, and will 
then visit most of the important towns in 
Frauce, Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Austria. 


THe members of the 

Delegacies Canadian deputation, repre- 
from Canada senting the municipalities of 
and Germany. the Dominion at the Coro- 
nation festivities, will take the 

opportunitv of visiting various garden and 
city suburbs in this country, Бу way of prelude 
to & more formal and systematic inspection in 
the course of next vear. In this month a 
visit will be paid to this countrv, for a simiiar 
object, bv thc German Garden City Association. 
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WE learn from the City Press 


Street that the decision of the Court 
Widening of Common Council to acquire 
in the City. 35 and 30, Cheapside, and 1 


and la, Friday-street, for the 
purpose of widening the latter thoroughfare 
marke another step in a much-needed 
improvement. Nos. 3 and 4 have still to be 
dealt with. but the lease of that block falls 
in some twelve yeers hence. The improve- 
ment was commenced in 1895, and when com- 
pleted will make Friday-street 22 ft. wide 
throughout. The demolition of the present 
property will give an extra width of 9 ft. 6 in. 
at the entrance of the thoroughfare. The actual 
cost of acquiring the property will be 39, 000“. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company, who are the free. 
holders of the rest of the block, have, however, 
undertaken to purchase, at a pro rata charge 
to the whole, the narrow strip of land which 
will be left after the 9 ft. 6 in. has been thrown 
into the public way. By this means the Cor- 
poration will receive 23,000., or thereabouts, 
or a very narrow strip of ground only useful 
to the adjoining owners, and the cost of the 
improvement wìll thereby be decreased. 


THERE is one essential differ- 
ence between city parks in 
Great Britain on one hand 

organised park 


City Park 
Systems. 
and the 
systems of the Continent and America on the 
other hand. Our own parks are usually isolated 
enclosures which, with a few exceptions, are 
rigorously closed often at an hour when they 
are most enjoyable. Continental and American 
arks and gardens are generally connected by 
eafy boulevards or driveways, forming the 
whole into a complete system, and, being open 
at all times, constitute a pleasant alternative 
to the streets for an evening stroll, while tending 
to bring the charm of nature into city life. It 
can scarcely be contended that British citizens 
are unfit for privileges enjoyed by dwellers in 
continental cities, and which, as a matter of 
fact, are granted in the case of certain Royal 
parks and тапу commons in the environs of 
London and other cities. More efficient or- 
ganisation and а departure from the conserva- 
tive methods hitherto prevailing are certainly 
to be desired on the part of those responsible 
for the creation and administration of parks, 
gardens, and open spaces generally in British 
cities and towns. 


SITUATED at the altitude of 

Development nearly 1,200 ft. on the north 

of an branch of the Canadian River, 
American Parkthe city of Oklahoma was 
City. settled in 1889, and now has 
a populaton of 70,000 persons. 
The streets are laid out on the symmetrical 
plan usual in the United States, and during the 
past ten years the growth of population has 
been accompanied by the formation and develop- 
ment of several large parks connected by a fine 
boulevard with the length of 28 miles encircling 
the citv. 

The growth of the entire system dates from 
the presentation of a one-acre playground һу 
Captain Stiles, U.S. Army, an example foilowed 
by other citizens, and more recently by the 
purchase of land by the City Council. It. is 
stated that in 1910 the authorities declined to 
spend 50 dols. in improving the first embryo 
park, although a week later they voted 25 
dols. for the removal of refuse then covering 
its surface. This year the city possesses park 
lands whose value is estimated at about two 
million dollars, and by the sale of plots for 
building purposes they will ultimately be 
enabled to cover the entire cost of the park 
system. The largest park is the North-East Park, 
covering about 740 acres, and next is Trosper 
Park of 620 acres. About one-half of the land 
in these will be dedicated to the use of the 
publie, and the remainder will be sold when the 
value has risen sufticiently for superior residences, 
The systematic development of the system dates 
from 1908, and a large amount of work remains 
to be done, but the enterprise of this city 
deserves notice as an object-lesson to municipal 
authorities in our own land, and particularly to 
those controlling the destinies of growing towns 
where land can now be obtained at moderate 
price. 
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THE Manchester scheme pro- 
Manchester vides for dealing with the 
Garden City. Alkrington estate of 700 acres, 
which extends across north 
Manchester from Rhodes to Middleton Junction 
station by the erection of some 6,000 detached 
houses, eight upon an acre, to have gardens 
ranging from 250 ft. by 200 ft., and at chief 
rents of from id. to ld. the square yard per 
year; the natura] beauties of Rhode Clough 
and Rhodes Wood will be preserved. 


A PROJECT is formulated for 
Oak Common laying out the western section, 
Estate, North 14 acres, of the estate of 
Hammersmith. 16 acres which the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners sold to the 
London County Council for nearly 30,0001. 
It is proposed to build, at an initial outlay 
of about 85,000/., cottages of from two to 
five rooms, with sculleries, to be let at rents of 
from, say, 4s. to 10s. per week, and flats of 
one room or two rooms, and sculleries, at rents 
of 3s. 6d. or 3s. 9d. per week, with a church, 
schools, shops, institute, and so on, thus con- 
ш & municipal garden city for the 
оот. he land lies between ormwood 
Scrubs and the Grand Junction Canal. The 
total cost of the scheme in its entirety is com- 
puted to be 340,000/. 


THREE factors have been con- 
Stations on the sidered in determining the 
Berlin type of underground railway 
Metropolitan stations in the city of Berlin, 
Railway. namely, the surface configura- 
tion of the streets, the cost of 
construction, and railway traffic conditions. 
In cases where the subway is beneath а wide 
thoroughfare with a central footpath the best 
type of station is one with an island platform, 
having one staircase for ingress and egress. In 
ordinary streets where the roadway is more 
than 9 metres wide the same type can be 
employed, the entrance to the stairway being 
on a refuge. If the roadway is less than 9 
metres wide, two platforms are necessary, each 
with an access stairway either from the foot- 
path or the ground floor of a building. Another 
matter taken into consideration was the possi- 
bility of having to provide for future branch 
lines or junctions. In each case it was neces- 
sary to make suitable modification of the design 
so as to avoid the risk of inconvenience and 
danger. 
lr is stated that the Local 


Two Government, Board have given 
Authorised their sanction to the prepara- 
Schemes. tion of schemes relating to the 


Ruislip and Northwood estate 
of nearly 6,000 acres in north-west Middlesex, 
and to the Aston area, 1,450 acres, lving on the 
east side of Birmingham. The latter project 
is additional to that which has been already 
approved in respect of 2,300 acres in Quinton, 
Edgbaston, Northfield, and Harborne, on 
behalf of the Birmingham Corporation. 


THE narrow coach road from 
Road Schemes. Honister Pass through Barrow- 

dale, and so by Lodore and 
Derwentwater to Keswick, is to be widened to 
18 ft. at a cost of 6.5001. The Road Board 
will contribute 10,3004. to the cost of recon- 
structing the road froin Colchester to Chelms- 
ford upon which the Essex County Council will 
expend 11,0007. The Board have notified to 
the Lancashire County Council their intention 
to grant an aggregate sum of 30,0007. towards 
the estimated cost, 72,000/., of schemes relating 
to, in chief, a reconstruction of the Chorley 
and Horwich road, and a widening and improve- 
ment of the Blackpool and Preston, and Lan- 
caster and Carnforth roads, and to the Statford- 
shire County Council their willingness to contri- 
bute 30,0007. of the 100,000/7. required for tho 
contemplated new road. from Birmingham 
throuzh the Black Country to Wolverhampton. 


Tur Surbiton District Council 
have unanimously decided to 
undertake а comprehensive 
scheme of town planning in 
all the undeveloped lands lying within their 
jurisdiction, concurrently with the formation 
of the new main roada recommended by the 
London Traffic Commission. 


Surbiton, 
Surrey. 


Gees 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


RECENT DERRICK TOWER 
CONSTRUCTION. 


INCE the importation int» England 
generally of the northern, or Scotch, 
system of scaffolding derrick staging; 

have become quite familiar accessories in 
building construction. We have no intention 
of describing in this article the combination 
of towers and platform customarily employed 
in this country for carrying the derrick cranes 
by which the sit» of almost every important 


Derrick Tower: Elevation. 


Fig. 1. 


building is effectively commanded in the 
present day. Our readers, however, will 
probably be interested in some details 
of recent derrick towers and accessories used 
in the United States. 

The first example is that of the two towers 
with movable derrick booms designed and 
built for the construction of the Capitol at 
Helena, Montana. The main portion of the 
building, about 80 ft. high, is flanked by 
two wings, and in each of these a timber 
tower, 15 ft. square in plan by 110 ft. high, 
was constructed and provided with two steel 
booms 70 ft. long. 

The towers were carried up to the elevation 
stated because it was found that this would 
permit them to be stayed by guy lines 
anchored outside the building, and would 
at the same time obviate connexions with 
the masonry. The four booms were able 
to command the entire site, and provided 
with special seats enabling them to be 
moved up as the work progressed. 

Fig. 1 is a diagonal elevation showing the 
general design of the towers. Each of the 
four corner posta is built up of four 12-їп. by 
3-in. planks, bolted together with overlapping 
Joints, the tower being divided into six 
series Of vertical panels by horizontal struts 
and diagonal bracing, while the vertical 
panels are braced by diagonal steel bars. 

With the exception of the latticed work 
at the levels intended for the attachment of 
the movable booms the horizontal parallel 
struts are composed of two 4.in. by 2-in. 
timbers, bolted together with an intermediate 
steel plate, like a flitoh beam, and connected 
with the corner posts by means of angle-bar 
brackets. The horizontal diagonals are 
bolted to the struts, the arrangement being 
illustrated in Fig. 2. 

At the two boom seats the main struts 
consist of two series of 12-in. square timbers 
spaced 3 ft. 6 in. apart, centre to centre, “and 


connected with latticed bracing and secured 
to the corner posts by vertical and horizontal 
angle connexions as represented in Fig. 2, 
where also may be seen part of the diagonal 
timber bracing. 

The vertical panel diagonals oonsist of 
steel rods fitted with turn-buckles for 


SECTION A.A. 


SECTION D.D. 


Another type of movable seat for derrick 
booms on timber towers is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. This device was designed by the 
Aberthaw Construction Company, of Boston, 
for use in building a four-story warehouse 
oompleted at Buffalo in April last year. The 
derrick boom in this instance was of timber 
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BOOM SEAT CLAMP 


? PLAN AT TOP 


Fig. 2. Derrick Tower: Details. 


tightening up, and connected by pins to the 
angle brackets bolted to the corner poste, 
these brackets being 5 in. by 3} in. by about 
24 in. long, so as to serve for connecting the 
horizontal struts as well as the diagonal ties. 

The base of the tower is formed of 12.in. 
square timbers, with suitable bracmg, and 
the top, having timbers of the same cross 
section, has a riveted steel cap at each 
corner. Each cap consists of a top and two 
side plates, the latter bolted through the 
post, the cap being provided with connexions 
for attachment of the guy lines and horizontal 
diagonal bracing formed of 1%-in. diameter 
steel bars with turn-buckle adjustment. 

The steel boom, with the uniform width of 
8 in., tapers from 5 in. deep at tho ends to 
16 in. deep at the middle, and at the bottom 
end is hinged to a 3l.in. diavertical pivot 
working in two bearings 18 in. apart. These 
bearings are provided by a riveted steel 
split collar, of the construction shown in 
Fig. 2, clamped around the corner post. 
This form of seat makes it easy to change 
the position of the boom as may be required, 
providing the construction of the tower is 
Buitably strengthened, as in this example, at 
the two levels indicated. 

The towers here described were designed 
and built for the contractors by the Terry 
and Trench Company, of New York. Each 
tower includes nearly 13} tons of steel 
and 11,000 ft, of timber. 


6 in. square at the heel, and connected with 
the pivot by means of a steel fork and bolts as 
shown The seat consists of two pairs of 
castings 8 in. wide by 5 in. deep by 4} in. 
thick, forming a diamond-shaped gap to 
fit a 6-in. square post diagonally. The two 
sets of clamps are secured by bolts and nuts 


SEA? FOR DERRICK BOOM 


Elevation 


Fig 3. Movable Seat for Derrick Tower. 
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passing through a 12-in. by 5-in. by 3-in 
steel plat» at the inside face, and through a 
§-in. by ğ-in. angle bracket 12 in. long at the 
outside face. In the horizontal flange of the 
brackets holes are drilled for reception of a 
2.in. diameter steel pin with two collars. This 
pin forms the pivot for the derrick boom, 
and at its upper end the derrick fork is 
attached by means of a g- in. diameter bolt. 

The tower to which the derrick boom was 
attached had been built to accommodate 
an elevator for hoisting concrete to the 

different floors of the building, and the boom 

was employed for hoisting materials generally. 
As the height of the construction increased 
the derrick boom seat was successively 
raised, so that the highest floor might always 
be commanded. 

As our readers may see from the drawings, 
the shifting operation could be very readily 
performed. One special merit of the arrange- 
ment is the application of a derrick boom to 
a tower built for an entirely different purpose, 
thus making one tower do the work of two, 
and effecting a proportionate saving in the 
cost of erection plant. 

A recent instance of the way in which 
wood is being displaced by other materials 
in so important a timber-growing country as 
the United States is furnished by the steel 
construction towers employed in building 
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the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, at Lowell, 
Massachusetts, a structure of twelve stories, 
with the total floor area of more than 
300,000 sq. ft. 

Details of one of the towers are given in 
Fig. 4, where it will be seen that they are 
built up of interchangeable lengths, 10 ft. 9 in. 
in height over all. The four corner uprights 
consist of 4-in. by 4-in. by ; -in. angles, and 
the horizontal and diagonal members of the 
bracing of 23-in. by Shin. by }-in. angles. 
These sections, together with the necessary 
gusset plates, are connected by rivets, the 
whole forming a strong and rigid cage of 
comparatively small weight. The two 5-in. 
channels shown in the plan and elevation 
serve the purpose of guides for a hoist, 
and at one side a ladder made up of light 
angles and 5-16-in. rods is fixed to the 
framework of each tower length. The small 
holes shown in the uprights are for fixing 
the seat plates of derrick booms, which can 
be pivoted at any elevation and readily shifted 
as occasion may demand. The boom seat 
adopted was somewhat like that illustrated 
in Fig. 6, but with the modifications rendered 
necessary by the use of steel corner posts. 

These towers are suitable for any class of 
building construction, and possess the 
advantage that their height can be increased 
by adding further lengths. 

At the Massachusetts Cotton Mills two 
towers of ten lengths each were employed, 
making up the total height of 107 ft. 6 in. 

The cost of the towers per 10 ft. 9 in. 
length was 10l. each delivered on the site 
ready for erection, or 100. per tower. 

The cost of erection, including the installa- 
tion of derrick, motor, and everything in 
connexion with the towers was 90“. 15s. per 
tower. 

Thus the total cost per tower was 1907. 15s., 
which may appear heavy as compared with 
that of timber, but it must be remembered 
that the steel units are capable of being used 
over and over again{forJseveral years, while 
the timber used in building wooden towers, 
is worth very little at the end of a contract. 

Firms having a constant succession of 
contracts demanding the employment of 
construction towers, the adaptation of steel 
in the manner described will probably result 
in considerable savings. The towers here 
cited were built from the designs of the 
Aberthaw Construction Co., by the Russell 
Boiler Works, of South Boston. 


BUILDERS' TOOLS IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


Іт is improbable that any tool used by a 
medieval builder remains to-day, though 
those of earlier times survive. То get at a 
knowledge, therefore, of those tools used in 
this country in the Middle Ages recourse 
must be had to the literature of those times 
and to those miniatures illustrating the manu- 
scripts. 

These miniatures, <r little pictures, bear 
evidence that they were in most cases drawn 
by those to whom building tools and building 
operations were more or less familiar; they 
form certainly the better of our two sources 
of information. 

The trowel and hand mortar board, both 
exactly of the same form as those in use 
to-day, pick and spade, the hammer, com- 
passes, straight-edge. chisel, gimlet, squares 
(of various kinds), augur, adze, mallet, bench, 
shovel (for mixing mortar and filling the hod), 
ladder, scaffolding, and pincers were all in 
common use, and require no notice. Several 
other tools, however, require perhaps some 
few words of explanation. 


The Hod. 

The medieval hod was very like the 
butcher's wooden tray of to-day. but without 
the four projecting handles at the corners, 
and it was a good deal smaller and con- 
siderably deeper. It was carried on the left 
shoulder because the right hand would be the 
more able to grasp and hold the front edge 
of the hod. The stick apparently became 
attached in the XVth century. but the com- 
bined hod and stick did not become common 
till some time later. 
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A Carpenter's Shop. 
From a Drawing cf tho XVth Century. 


'l'here is some evidence, but it is not con- 
clusive, that a three-legged stand with a ledge 
upon which to rest the hod whilst it was 
being filled with mortar, was at times 
employed. 

Brace and Bits. 

A brace and bit are depicted lying on the 
ground in the little picture of medieval car- 
pentry reproduced in the Builder for June 9 
(where other tools are represented as well). 
The reproduction in question, being in one 
colour, does not show the distinction of the 
materials. In the original the brace is shown 
as of wood and the bit as of metal. 


Saws. 

Several kinds of saws were in use :— 

1. The great pit saw, used by two men in 
а saw pit. 

2. The frame saw, known to tlie medieval 
carpenter as a ''whippt saw," and 
which was at times of so large a size 
as to necessitate its being worked by 
two men. 

5. The hand saw. 

The “ twart saw °’ we are unable to identify. 

The file for sharpening the saw is men- 

tioned in medieval times, also a °“ sett for a 
sawe. 


The Plumb-line and Level. 

The plumb-line to be held in the hand alone 
without any frame was in use, and the level 
formed by a frame with a suspended plumb 
in the centre was common. 


The Plane. 

The common medieval plane was a large 
one, answering to our trying-plane of to-day. 

In place of a handle a big bead often ran 
along the top, which was grasped by both 
hands. In some illustrations the shavings are 
seen rising аз the plane is pushed along. The 
mention of "iij plane irons occurs in an 
early inventory. 

The Striker. 

ln а very interesting little picture in the 
British Museum a workman 1s represented 
as in the act of drawing the striker along the 
edge of a square. The medieval striker con- 
sisted, apparently, of a point, the other end 
being inserted in a handle. 1t had not (as it 
has to-day) а point at one end and а blade 
at the other. From the fact that the working 
end when in use was always set against the 
side of a square or straight-edge it is not easy 
to see whether medieval strikers consisted of 
& blade or a point. Probably, however, we 
shall not be far wrong if we consider the 
triangular blade of to-day to be a more or 
less modern addition, and the striker of the 
Middle Ages to have consisted of a point only. 


The Womble. 

Dr. Bradley has explained in his edition 
of Stratmann's “ Middle English Dictionary ” 
that the ‘‘wimbil’’ was a boring iron. e 
may, perhaps, conclude that the womble was 
an early form of bradawl. 
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The Rule, Callipers, and Axe. 

There is some evidence that the rule and 
callipers were in use. The axe is a common 
feature, but the meaning of а ''latt axe 
head mentioned in the collection of medi- 
eval willa and inventories published by the 
Surtees Society is not clear. 

1р the little picture drawn on p. 17 b. of 
the British Museum МУ. 18850 an unusual 
form of tool is depicted. Unfortunately, it 
js not represented ав іп use, but as lying on 
the ground. Its use and name we are unable 
to determine. It is similar in appearance to 
{һе tool used in putting down carpets, but 
with a much shorter handle. Its possible use 
might be for cleaning the face of ashlar. 

For working upon stone one of the most 
common tools was that which is perhaps best 
represented by the bricklayer's hammer of 
today. At one end of the head was 
apparently the same cutting edge; the form 
of the other end it is not easy to determine. 
The practice for a workman to set the stone 
upon which he was working upon another 
block to raise it to а comfortable level was 
as frequent as it is to-day. Winches and 
varioua methods for the raising of weights 
were employed. Sometimes, however, а 
single large piece of worked stone would be 
carried up on the back of a workman. 


Wheelbarrows. 

The common form was almost exactly 
similar to that used to-day in English brick- 
fields, being long, low, and without sides. 
For a medieval representation of the barrow 
see the Builder for June 2. When loose 
material was to be carried it was apparently 
placed in a basket. 

Basketa were in common use. They were 
large, with two handles opposite each other 
rising from the top. 

It will. be ай that the above is 
but an outline of the more common tools used 
by builders in the Middle Ages. Many of 
the finer tools used by painters, glaziers and 
glass painters, caryers and sculptors, and the 
heavier tools used by the daubers, tilers, 
plasterers, and lime burners find no mention, 
so far as we know, jn medieval literature. 

Our illustration is a reproduction of a X Vth- 
century picture on p. 48 b. of the British 
Museum MS. 18193. 
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NEW CHUBCH, RHONDDA. 

This church has been erected at Blaenycwm 
from the designs of Mr. R. 8. Griffiths, archi- 
tect, of Tonypandy, who is also a Town 
Councillor. The cost of erection was 1,000/., 
and the builder was Mr. E. J. Davies, of 
Treherbert. ; 


NEW SCHOOL, GATESHEAD. 

This school for infante, which is an addition 
to Ше existing school buildings, was opened 
last week, ага has been erected from plans 
prepared by Mr. Ё. W. Purser, architect and 
surveyor, of Gateshead. The cost of erection 
was 6,650“. 


NEW HALL, FRIARS GREEN. 


This hall, which is being erected for the 
Independent Methodists, hae been designed by 
Mr. 8. P. Silcock, F.R.LB.A., architect, of 
Warrington, and the accommcdation provid: s 
for over 300. The contractors for the work are 
Messrs. Joseph Dolan & Son, of Warrington. , 


CONVALESCENT HOME, LEICESTER. 


This new home for womon is being erected 
on a site near Woodhouse Raves for the 
Leicester and County Saturday Hospital 
Society. Tho architects for the work are 
Messrs. Sealo & Riley. 

ALL SAINTS INSTITUTE, POPLAR. 

This new building, situated in Newby-place, 
Poplar, the foundation-stone of which was laid 
by H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg last 
year, adjoining the Town Hall and_ opposite 
to the fine Parish Church, was formally opened 
bv the Bishop of London on Saturday, July 1. 
The building has been erected partly oa the 
site of an old parochial school and partly on a 
portion of the rectory garden. It consists of—on 
{he ground story, entrance hall and corridors, 
three club-rooms, & gymnasium, and a biiliard- 
room; on the first floor. a hall capable of seating 
350 to 400 persons, with a stage and retiring- 
rooms. There are also lavatorics and cloak- 
rooms. А kitchen is provided on the mezza- 
nine floor for service in connexion with the 
various guilds and clubs now to be housed here 
instead of being scattered about the parish. 
The frontage next Newby-place is of Portland 


‘bav windows 


Vining for Mr. 
‘Wright).—Consent. 
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stone and red Bricks (Renaissance). The joinery 
throughout is of pitch-pine, polished. Тһе 
floor of the ground story is of pitch-pine blocks, 
and that on the upper story of pitch-pine boards 
lished suitable for dancing. The building 's 
ighted by electricity and heated by radiators 
(hot water at low pressure). Messrs. J. & W. 
Clarkson, of Poplar and Bloomsbury, aro the 
architects, and Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs, of 
Loughborough Junotion, the contractors. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The “ Boyle" system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyle's latest patent ''air.pump ” 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied to 
Cynlais School, Ystradgynlais. 

It is announced that in consequence of the 
death of the late Sir John Aird the businesses 
of Messrs. John Aird & Sons and the West- 
minster Construction Company, Ltd. (of which 
the late Sir John Aird was Chairman from 
its formation in 1899), have been amalgamated, 


and will in future be carried on under 
the registered style and title of ''Airds, 
Ltd.” The Chairman of Messrs. Airds, Ltd., 


is the present Sir John Aird, and the Munag- 
ing Director Mr. Malcolm К. Aird. 

The New Isolation Hospital, Conway, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s, patent Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke flues, patent Manchester 
gratos, exhaust, roof, and special inlet 
ventilators, supplied by Messrs, E. И. Shor- 
land & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Murr 
chester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council tho following applications, under the 
London Building Acts, were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given in 
parentheses). 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Brizton.—Projecting sign in front of Nos. 

383 and 385, Brixton-road, Brixton (Reliance 
Electrical Company).—Consent. 
City of London.—Iron and glass shelter at 
the entrance to the Cripplegate Institute, 
Golden-lane, City (Мг. Е. Б. Hammond, for 
the Governors of the Cripplegate Foundation). 
—Refused. 

Clapham.—Greenhouse at the rear of No. 
100, Wakehurst-road, Clapham Common (Mr. 
Т. Gardin).—Consent. . 

Dulwich.—Porch in front of No. 203, Cam- 
berwell-grove, into a lounge (Messrs. Bromiley 
& Sames for Mr. W. Beecroft).—Consent. 

Haggerston.t—Roof over {һе open spaee 
between the flank of No. 24 and 24a, Queen’s- 
road, Haggerston, and Broke-road (Messrs. 
Lovegrove & Papworth for Messrs. Lewis 
Davies & Co.).—Refused. 

Hammersmith.—Urinal at tho *'Distillers' 
Arms" public-house,’ Fulham Palace: road, 
Hammersmith (Messrs. Nowell, Parr, & Kates). 
Refused. | 

Hampstead.—Retention of a one-story build- 
ing at No. 16, Eton-road, Hampstead, next to 
Fellows- road (Messrs. T. D. & А. R. Peacey).— 
Consent. | 

Hampstead. — Addition 


at the London 


‘Society's Blind School, Upper Menu ron 


and Eton-avenue, 
Edwards).—Consent. 
Islington, North.—Two one-story shops in 
front of No, 39, Highgate-hill. Islington (Mr. 
G. Carter for Mr. Chipper).—Consent. 
Islington, "North.—'Two one-story shops at 
the ** Market Hall” to abut upon Devonshire- 


Hampstead (Mr. К. 


road and Sussex road, Holloway (Mr. H. G. 


Leslie for Mr. J. Roberts).— Consent. 
Islington, North.t—Four houses with bav 
windows and porches, and three houses with 
Mr. W. Hollis).—Consent. 
Islington, West.t—Greenhouse at St. Barna- 
bas Vicarage, Caledonian-road, Islington 
(Rev. F. Swainson).—Consent. 
Lewisham.—Wood and iron pent roofs at 
Nos. 102, 104, 106, and 108, Ewart-road, and 
Nos. 116, 118, 120, and 122, Dalmain-road, 
Lewisham (Mr. W. J. Short).—Consent. i 
Lewisham. — Coal office building on tho 
eastern side of Burnt Ash-hill, Lee (Messrs. 
Wallace. Spiers, & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 
Lewisham.—Bay windows, porches, and oriel 


windows to houses on the north-eastern sido 
‘of Court 


Hill-road, Lewisham 
Roberts).—Consent. 
Lewisham.—Qne-story shops in front of Nos. 
7 and 9, London-road, Forest Hill (Mr. J. R. 
C. Mortlock and Mr. H. 


(Mr. A. 


Lewisham.—T wo houses on the north-eastern 
side of Baring-road, Lewisham (Mr. W. T. 
Knott for Mr. R. Fawsitt).—Consont. 

Marylebone, Egst.—KErection of buildings on 
the site of Nos. 224, 226, and 228. Great Port- 
land-strect, St. Marylebone (Mr. C. W. Ferrier 


w 


for the British and Foreign Blind Association). 
—Consent. | 

Marylebone, East.—Projecting balcony at 
Nos. 30 and 31, Wimpole-street, St. Maryle- 
bone (Mr. F. M. Elgood for Mr. S. Lithgow). 
— Consent. 

Marylebone, East. — Shop front, oricl 
windows, and a projecting entrance at Nos. 15 
and 16a, Old Cavendish-street, St. Marylebono 
(Mr. L. Barrett).—Consent. 

Marylebone, Kast.—Motor garage at No. 56, 
Townshend-road, St. Marylebone (Mr. A. F. 
Faulkner for Mr. W. Willett).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.t—Bulkhead and an addi- 
tion to the facia on the one-story addition in 
front of Nos. 382 and 386, Edgware-road, St. 
Marylebone (Mr. S. Н. Burdwood).—Refused. 

Norwood.—Bay windows and balconies in 
front of Nos. 27 and 29, Rosendale-road, Dul- 
wich (Mr. D. W. Chapman-de-Loyth).—Con- 
sent. | 

Paddington, South.—Tron and glass covered 
way at No. 15, Porchester-terrace, Pgdding- 
ton (Messrs. Napper & Sons).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Bathroom addition and 
a two-story bay window at No. 5, Hyde Park- 
gardens, Paddington (Mr. J. S. Brown for 
Mr. F. B. Kyd).—Consent. | 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Addition in 
the basement area at No. 22, Chapel-street, 
Grosvenor-placo (Mr. C. W. Ferrier for Mr. 
П. A Parker).—Consent, | | 

St. George, Munover-square-—Addition to an 
iron and glass shelter in front of Belgrave 
mansions,  Grosvenor- gardens, Buckingham 
Palace-road (Mr. G. A. Codd for the Belgrave 
Mansions Company, Ltd.).—Refused. 

St. Pancas, North.—Krection of the build- 
ings abutting upon both sides of a proposed 
new road to lead from Hiclicatewoad to Lis- 
senden-gardens, St. Pancras (Mr, W. S. Dakers 
for Mr. E. Owers).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, North.—Corrugated iron roof 
over the entrance to Messrs. Winsor & New- 
ton’s factory, Spring-place, Kentish Town 
(Mr. A. P. Killik for Messrs. Winsor & New- 
ton).—Consent. : 

Strand.—An iron and glass shelter at tho 
Adelphi Hotel, John-street, Adelphi (Messrs. 
IJayward & Maynard).—Consent. 

Strand. — Projecting sign over the main 
entrance to Lyons’ Popular Café, Nos. 201 and 
202, Piccadilly (Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd.). 
—Consent. | . 

Strand.—Projecting stone balcony at the 
premises of the Law Society, next to Carey- 
street, Chancery-lane (Messrs. Lander, Bedells, 
& Crompton for the Law Society).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Three buildings upon the sito 
of Nos. 2 and 4, Christchurch-road, Streatham 
(Messrs. Barlow & Roberts).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—Lavatory buildings in front 
of the proposed new school at the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, Roehampton-lane, Putney 
(Mr. P. A. Lamb for the Rev. Mother Stuart). 
—Consont. 

Wandsworth.t—Projecting porch in front of 


No. 17, Rusholme-road, Putney (Mr. W. II. 
Pearce).—Refused. , 
Westminster.—Projecting one-story shop- 


front at No. 1674, Victoria-street, Westminster 
(Messrs. Z. King & Son for Messrs. К. T. 
Raikes, H. Hiscox, and Louise Lean).—Con- 
sent. 

W oolwich.—Four houses on the southern side 
of Dunvegan-road, Woolwich (Mr. J. J. Bas- 
set).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 


Holborn.—Alterations to the shop-fronts at 
Nos. 188 and 189, Drury-lane, Holborn (Messrs. 
Colleutt & Hamp).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage.’ 


Bow and Bromley.—Coffce-stall adjoining 
No. 2, Lefevre. road, Bow (Messra. Andrews & 
Peascod for Mr. A. Philips).—Consent. 

City of London.—Building on the southorn 
sido of Lombard.street. City, westward of 
Clements-lane (Messrs. Gordon & Gunton for 
the Royal Insurance Company, Ltd.).—Con- 
sent. | 

Lewisham.—Two houses with porches and 
bay windows on the southern side of Eliot. 
place, Blackheath (Messrs. D. Smith, Son, & 
Oaklev).—Consent. 

Marylebcne, Kast.—Tron and glass covered 
way in front of No. 1. Titchfield-road, Regent's 
Park (Mrs. L. Charles).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and Space 

at Rear. 

St. Pancras, North—Erection of buildings 
upon a site abutting upon Kentish Town-road, 
Prince of Wales-road, and Grafton-mews, St. 
Pancras (Mr. S. G. Castleman for Sir H. 
Regnart, J.P.).—Consent. | 


Width of Way and Deviation from Certificd 
Plan. ` 


City of London.—Rebuilding of the“ Prim- 
rose" public-honse. Primrose-street, Bisheps- 
gate (Messrs. Eedle & Meyers for Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & Co.).—Consent. 
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Certified Plan апа Projections. 
Marylebone, West.—Addition to а building 
at the corner of Baker-street and Dorset-street, 
St. Marylebone (Mr. Р. Waterhouse for the 
National Provincial Bank of England).—Con- 
sent. 
Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Dulwich.—Wood and iron coal office build. 
ing at Honor Oak Station on the south-eastern 
side of Wood-vale, Dulwich (Mr. W. J. Snel- 
ling).—Consent. . | 
Finsbury, Kust.—Projecting showcase at the 
Old.street Station of the City and South 
Lendon Railway, next to City-road (Messrs. 
W. C. Davies & Co.).—Consent. 
Fulhum.—Wood and iron shed at Palaco 
Wharf, Rainville-road, Hammersmith: (Messrs. 
Fenning & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. i 
Hackney, South.—Projecting advertisement 
board at No.. 271, Well-street, Hackney (Mr. 
A. E. Abrahams).—Consent. | 
Humpstead.—Shed erected in front of No. 
292. MWinchley.road, Hampstead (Mr. S. C. 
Lathbridge for Mr. W. II. 8. Schneider).— 
Refused. = | 
Kensington; North.—Two wooden sheds of a 
temporary character at No. 23, Royal crescent. 
Holland Park-avenue, next to' Darnley-road 
(Messrs, Moss & Jameson for Mr. E. Nor- 
wood).—Consent. 
Kensington, North. Iron and glass shelter 
over the projecting one-story shops at Nos. 
114 and 116. Westbourne-grove, Kensington 
(Mr. A. Woollard).—Consent. 
Kensington, South.—Iron nnd glass соп: 
servatory over the porch in front of No. 26, 
Queen's-gate, South Kensington (Messrs. 
Taylor, Lovegrove, & Co.).— Consent. 
Lewishum.t—Wood and iron building at 
No. 339. Brownhill-road, Catford, next to 
Broadfield-road (Mr. J. E. Brandon).—Refused. 
Norwood.t—' Temporary showcase on the 
forecourt of No. 6, Effra-road, Brixton (Mr. 
W. L. Watling).—Consent. | . 
Rotherhithe. —Water-closet building of a 
temporary. character. at No. 38. Raymouth- 
road, Rotherhithe (Messrs. Church & Canham, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 
Rotherhithe.—Two buildings of a temporary 
character at No. 52, Raymouth- road. Rother- 
hithe (Messrs. G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 7 ' : 
Wandsworth. — Temporary · wooden motor 
house at The Cedars,” West-hill, Wands- 
worth (Mr. G. Edwards).—Consent. 


- Formation of Streets. 
Hampstead.— Proposed street to lead from 
Frognal-lane to  Barbv-avenue, Hampstead 
(Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, & Co.).—Consent.. 
Hampstcad.—Formation of a street for 
carriage traffic to lead from High-road, Kil- 
burn, to Messina-avenue, Hampstead (Messrs. 
G. Reader & Co.).—Refused. - | 
Wandsworth.t—New streets for carriage 
‘traffic to lead out of Leigham Court-road and 
Valley-road, Streatham (Mr. E. B. I’Anson).— 
Consent. | 
Wandsworth.—Erection of buildings upon а 
site at tho rear of houses on the north-western 
side of Guildersfield- road. Streatham (Messrs. 
Fasnacht & Beale for Mr. N..H. Boyns).— 
Refused. | e ' 
The recommendations marked t are contrary 
фо -the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. JE а 


Width of Way, Space at Rear, Deviation from 


PROJECTED ' NEW. BUILDINGS 
| IN THE PROVINCES.* . - 


ABERDEEN.— New stores, · offices," and houses 
for Northern Co-operative Society (4,000/.) ; 
Messrs. Geo. Bennett & Mitchell, 148, Union- 
Street, Aberdeen. zc M үр 
` Arbroath.—Alterations to infirmary (8,000/.) ; 
Mr. Hugh Gavin, architect, 42, Hill-street, 
Arbroath., > | "e 

Arnside.—Proposed , extensions to school 
(3,000/.) ; the Vicar. EMG RC 

Babington.—Proposed fifty to 100 houses for 
the Mellis Colliery Company. 

Bagthorpe,. Selston, Everton, and  Scaf. 
worth.—Schools; Mr. L. Maggs, architect, 
‘Shire Hall, Nottingham. . | D i 

Ballymena.—Public baths; Surveyor, Bally- 
mena Urban District Council. 

Baston.--Six houses (980/); Messrs. Gels- 
thorpe & Sons, builders, North-road, Bourne. 

Bedlinog.—St. Cadoc's Church; Mr. W. 
Dowdeswell, architect, John-street, Treharris; 
Messrs. Jones Bros., builders, Edwardsville, 
Treharris. 

_Billericay.—Nurses’ home at workhouse 
(700/.); Mr. Е. №. Jarvis, builder, Ongar-road, 
Brentwood, Essex. 

Blackpool.—Weslevan Church, South Shora 
District (2.500), Highfield-avenue; Church 
Trustees, Blackpool. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Bolton.—Church, Chorley Old- road; Church- 
wardens, St. Barnabas, Bolton. 
Bracewell.—School (3,000/.); Mr. J. Stewart, 
architect, Shire Hall, Wakefield. 
Bromham  (Wilts).—School - (4,000/.); Mr. 
T. G. Powell, County Hall, Trowbridge. 
Brooms. Cottages.—School  (5,0000);: Mr. 
C. A. Clayton Greene, architect, 18, Norfolk- 
street, Sunderland. | 
Brough (E.R. Yorks).—Police-station . ani 
court-house; Mr. A. Beaumont, Surveyor. 
County Hall, Beverley. | 
`Сагпупе.—8сһоо1 (16,000/.); Messrs. Cullen, 
Lockhead, & Brown, architects, 3, Blythswood- 
square, Glasgow. / 
Castle Douglas.—Additions, house (1,850/.) ; 
Messrs.. Jas. . Barbour & Bowie, architects, 55, 
Buccleugh-street, Dumfries. | m: m 
Childs, Wickham. — School; Mr. Н. W. 
Household, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Gloucestershire County Council. 
Courthill.—Additions, school; Mr. F. New- 
man, Council House, Poole. CE 
` Dalkeith.—Premises | opposite the railway- 
station for the Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
Lid. (2,000/.); Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wil- 
son, architects, 13, Young-street, Dalkeith. 


. Dowsby.—Eight houses (1,340/.); Mr. J. 


Wright, builder, Meadow Gate, Bourne. 

Dyce.—Addition to public school; Mr. J. A. 
Allan, architect, 22, Union-terrace, Aberdeen. 

Eustbourne.— The following plans have been 
passed :—Additions, . Avoca,” Old Wish-road, 
ior Mr. Н. Oakey, Messrs. M. Martin & Son, 
builders; additions, * Benenden, ’ | Curliste- 
road, for Mr. F. Lawson Lewis, Mr. F. G. 
Cooke, architect; additions, " Thorn Lodge," 
Spencer-road, for Mrs. Macleay, Messrs. U. 
Bainbridge & Son, builders; alterations to 
garuge, West-street, for Mr. J. Potter, Mr. J. 
odie, builder. A. plan has been lodged. by 
Messrs. Harvey & Son for additions to Tue 
Lion Inn," Seaside; Mr. Andrew Ford, 
architect, — i 
` ° Eccles. — The following plans have been 
passed :—Alterations, Carlton House,” also 
10 houses, Gilda Brook-road, for Mrs. Fildes, 
three houses, Corporation-road, Eccles, Health 
Committee of Eccles Corporation; extensions, 
erecting’ shop, Gorton-street, Pell Green, for 
Messrs. L. Gardner & Sons, Ltd.; picture hall, 
Liverpool-road, Patricroft, for Mr, R. H. 
Gee; residence, Ellesmere-road, Ellesmere 
Park, for Mr. S. Надбеіа; alterations and 
udditions, office of works, Syratt-street, Patri- 
d for Messrs. Mitchell, Sliackleton, & Co., 

td. 

Kdinburgh.—Proposed central police-station 
on site of old Corn Exchange (4,500/.); Mr. 
J. Walker Smith, Engineer, Edinburgh Town 
Council. 

Elham (Kent).—Additions to infirmary; Mr. 
R. Lonergan, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Elham. . 
` Farnborough.— Theatre; Mr. G. 8. Valen- 
tine, architect, Farnborough. | 

Fife.—Hospital (12,000/.); Messrs, Gillespie 
& Scott, architects, 4, Queen's gardens, Nt- 
Andrews. . 

Glasgow.—New buildings, Kinning Park 
(3,000/.); Messrs. Bruce & Hay, architects, 
261, West George-street, Glasgow. Factory for 
the Gibb Timber & Bobbin Mill Company 
(3.500/.); Mr. A. V. Gardner, 164, Bath-street, 
Glasgow. Extensions to Winecluth Works, 
Springfield.road ; Mr, John McKusack & Son, 
architects, 68, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 

Grange. — Proposed rebuilding of parish 
church and erection of parish hall (5,000/.); 
the Vicar. | 

Hemsworth. — Additions to 
(2.200 /.) Mr. J. Scholefield, Board of 
Guardians, Hemsworth, Yorks. 

Holyrood.—Enlargement of school; Mr. 
W. P. Donald, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Barnsley Town Council. 

. Hornchurch.— Enlargement of South Horn- 
church School (1,460/.); Mr. G. Brown, 


infirmary 


builder, Maidstone-road, Grays, Essex. 


IIull.— Hospital adjoining workhouse; Archi. 
tect, care of Mr. R. H. Winter, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians, Hull. 
(Cambridgeshire). — School 
(4.5001); Mr. Н. Н. Dunn, architect, St. 
Peter's Churchyard, Lincoln. 

-Lanark. — Model lodging-house, Wellgate- 


‘street (2,000/.); Messrs. Trail & Stewart, archi- 


tects, 58. High-stroet, Lanark. 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhos.—Church; Vicar, Rhos. 
Llandudno.—Nonconformist Chapel in St. 
Tudno’s Cemetery;, Mr.. E. P. Stephenson, 
Surveyor, Llandudno Urban District Council. 
Luton. — Proposed theatre. High-street 
North, for the Mill St. Dramatic Syndicate. 
Lyminge.—Additions to workhouse (5.000/.) ; 
Mr. R. Lonergan, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Eltham. 
Macclesfield.—School, Athey-street (9.375/.) : 
Messrs. Roylance & Co., builders, Waters 
Green, Macclesfield. 
Matlock.—Post-office, Bank-street (11.500/.) ; 
Н.М. Office of Works, Storey's gate, S.W. 
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Mossley.—School (5,7411): „ Messrs. Walter 
Batley: & Son, builders, Micklehurst, Mossley, 
Manchester. | 

Nether Kingseat.—Works for Asylum Com- 
mittee; Mr. ‘J. R. McMillan, architect, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. : | | " 
Newport (Isle, of Wi ht).—Additions to 
Пеш works for the Isle of Wight Electric 
light Company. 

Newport (Mon.).—Training college (30.000/.) ; 
Messrs. Swash & Son, Bank-chambers, New- 
„Ort. ' . | | 

D Northam ton.—The following plans have 
heen passed :— Extensions, warehouse, Stanlev- 
road, for Messrs. C. & E. Lewis; ten houses, 
Southampton-road,: for Mr. J. C. Wareing: 
alterations to. premises, The Cleveland 
Arms," Kettering-roud. also alterations to 
“The Bakers’) Arms,“ Castle-street, for 
Messrs. P. Phipps & Co, Ltd.; five houses, 
Stunhope-road, for Mr. R.“ Cosford; two 
houses, "Towcester-road, Messrs. H. H. P 
Bouverie апа E. Rods (trustees). 

- Nuneaton.—Additions to workhouse; Mr. 
H. Quick, architect, Birmingham. 


Paisley. — Additions aud alterations to 
Nether’ Common Carpet Works; the Pro- 
prietor. Ps dem a^ rug $ A . 


Peebles.—Extensions. to Chambers Institute 
(1.500/.); Mr. G. W. Browne, 24, Charlotto- 
square, Edinburgh. . у 
. Pendleton.—School, Leaf-square (12,000/.) ; 
Mr. Henry | Lord, architect, 42, Deansgate, 
Manchester. | i 

Penrhiwtyn.—Infirmary, Clerk, Board of 

Guardians, Port Talbot. | E CD. 
С Pentrebach. — Fifty-two houses; Messrs. 
Jones, Bros., builders, Edwardsville, Treharris. 
. Plymouth.—Church, adjoining Old Laird- 
road; Rev. A. E. Baker. 

Poole.—Fire-station, Branksome Park; Mr. 
F. Newman, Council Offices, Poole. | 

Portslude.—Roman Catholic Church; Father 
J. Kerwin, Portslade, Brighton. Parish hai! 
and church-house; Rev., Benedict Williamson, 
81, St. Gregory's Presbytery, Earlsfield, S. W. 
Rugby. — Development of Park Estate for 
the Rugby Beneht Building Society. Motot 
house, etc., Newbold-road, tor the Rugby Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. | 

St. Helens.—The following plans have been 
passed :— Bight houses, Borough-road, for Mr. 
Jos. Coupe; seven houses, Charles-street, for 
Mr. Jas. Gleave. 

Salford.— Plans have been passed for altera- 
tions to St. James’ School, Ellor-street, Pendle- 
ton, for the Governors. ' 

Sittingbourne.— Mills for Messrs. Lloyds, 
Ltd., Sittingbourne. 

Smethwick.—School; Mr. A. II. Sears, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Smethwick 
Гомп Council. 

Southampton. — Enlargement, Азсирагё 
School; Mr. A. Crowther, Surveyor, 
Southampton Town Council. The following 
plans have been, passed:— Four houses, St. 
James’ road, for Messrs. Holly & Herbert; 
rebuilding of premises, 34, French-street, for 
Mr, C. Mills. 

Stoke-on-l'rent. — Pavilion for children 
(5,000/.); Mr. €. Daniel, Clerk, Stoke Board 
of Guardians, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Swansea.— Extensions, Neath-road, schools 
(9,000/.); Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 
22, Buckingham-street, W.C. 

Swindon.—Enlargement of post-office; Mr. 
A. J. Colbourne, buitder, Swindon. 

Taunton.—Additions, West Somerset Hunt 
kennels and stables; Mr. F. W. Roberts, 
architect, 2, Ilammett-street, ‘Taunton. 

Thorne.—School (3,600/.); Mr. J. Stewart, 
architect, Shire Hall, Wakefield. 

Thornton. — Shops and stores for the 
Markinch Co-operative Society. 

Upper Beeding.—Enlargement of school; 
Architect, care of Mr. L. Thotnpson, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, West Sussex 
County Council, Horsham. 

Warrington.—Plans have been passed for 
eight houses, Padgate-lane, for Mr. W. Row- 
lands. 

Westbourne.—School; Architect, care of Mr. 
L. Thompson, Secretary, Education Committee, 
West Sussex County Council, Horsham. 

West Dean. — Enlargement of existing 
Breams School; Mr. Н. W. Household, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Gloucester- 
shire County Council. 

Wolverhampton. — School, Horden- road; 
Messrs. T. Н. Fleeming & Son, architects, 
Queen-street, Wolverhampton. 

Woolacombe, Brixham, and  Paignton.— 
Schools; Mr. P. Morris, architect, 1, Rich- 
mond-road, Exeter. 

Wragby.—School (200 places); Mr. W. V. 
Dixon, Secretary, Education Committee, Wost 
Riding of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 

Writhlington.—Proposed large number of 
houses for the Writhlington Colliery Company. 

York.—School, Campleshow-lane; Mr. J. H. 
Mason, Secretary, Education Conimittee, York 
Town Council. 
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HOUSE AT LYNSTED, 
SITTINGBOURNE. 


ALTHOUCGH in building one endeavours to 
utilise the materials of the district, due con- 
sideration of cconomy, especially with regard 
to half-timber work, often compels the use of 
material foreign to local tradition. In designing 
the house at Lynsted the architect, Mr. W. Allen 


House at Lynsted, Kent. 
Mr. W. Allon Taylor, Architect. 


Tavlor, was fortunate in having for his use tho 
oak timbers of an old barn, situated on the site 
and recently demolished. 

The old oak, in conjunction with dark brindled 
bricks and stained tiles, at once gave to the 
house the charm of the old Kent cottage, which 
relies for its beauty as much to its weathered 
materials as to its design. Тһе living-room, with 
dark beamed ceilines and recessed fireplace, 
has one end part'ally screened off for meals, 


THE BUILDER. 
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and is in close communication through pantry 
to kitchen. 

The study is separated from other rooms by 
long low hall with staircase adjoining. The 
first floor comprises four spacious bedrooms, 
bath room, lavatory, etc. 


— .. ———— 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


The London Building Act. 


А recent cas? heard at the Guildhall again 
draws attention to the difficulty of determining 
when, under the London Building Act, 1694, 
notice should be given to the district surveyors. 
The summons in this case was taken out under 
sect. 145 of the London Building Act, and the 
“work being undertaken was the reconstruc- 
tion or repair of part of the rcof above a water- 
tank in some bank buildings. The defence was 
that this tank had been in place since the build- 
ing had been erected in 1860, and that the 
woodwork having become rotten it was re- 
newed. The District Surveyor contended that 
the roof had been entirely removed and recon- 
structed, only the old lead being put back, and 
that he was entitled to notice, as he was bound 
to see that the new roofing was composed of 
incoinbustib'e materials. 

Tha magistrate dismissed the summons, pre- 
sumably because he considered that no offence 
had been committed, or that the section under 
which the summons had been taken out had no 
application; but he allowed the defendants no 
costs. This seems an unsatisfactory conclusion, 
as if parties have been guilty of no offence 
under the Building Act it is hard to tee why 
they should be mulcted in costs of proceedings 
under the Act. On the other hand, the Act 
should, of course, be rigorously enforced when 
its provisions apply. Sect. 109 appears to 
explain sect. 145, as it seems to exclude from 
ihe operation of the Act '' necessary repair not 
affecting the construction of any external or. 
party wall" and any repair which does not 
amount to an addition or alteration, but the 
various sections of the Building Acts are diffi- 
cult to construe as a whole. 


The Housing and Town Planning Act. 


An important decision under the Housing 
and Town Planning Act has been given in the 
Chancery Division in the case of Rayner т. 
Mayor, etc., of Metropolitan Borough of 
Stepney. The plaintiff was the owrer of two 
houses, and the Borough Council, acting on the 
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rep:esentation of tle Medical Officer of Health, 
made a closing order under subsect. 2 of 
sect. 17 of the Act of 1909, prohibiting the use 
of the houses for human habitation, both of the 
houses at the time being let to tenants. By 
sect. 41 the Local Government Board may by 
order prescribe the form of any notice or other 
document, and “the forms so prescribed, or 
forms as near thereto as circumstances admit, 
shall be used in all cases to which these forms 
are applicable." The form prescribed for a 
closing order under sect. 17 subsect. 2 sete out 
in a note at its foot the terms of subsect. 3, 
which gives the owner of the dwelling-house in 
respect of which a closing order has been made 
a right of appeal to the Local Government 
Board within fourteen days. No appeal having 
been entered, the order became operative, and 
notices were served under subsect. 4 requiring 
the tenants to leave the premises. The plaintiff 
applied to the Borough Council to have tho 
closing order determined, which application 
the Council refused under eubsect. 6, and three 
months after the date of the closing order a 
notice was eerved on the plaintiff that боера 
would be taken under sect. 18 to order the 
demolition of the houses. The plaintiff had 
under both sect. 17, subsect. 6, and under sect. 
18 a right of appeal to the Local Government 
Board; but, instead of so appealing, eix days 
after the latter notice under sect. 18 had been 
served upon him he issued the writ in this 
action, claiming an injunction against tho 
Borough Council. The ground of his complaint 
was that the closing order was irregular, and 
had misled him, a& it contained no notice of 
his right to appeal. The Court held that it was 
intended by the note to the form of order that 
notice should be given of the very important 
right of appeal to the Local Government 
Board, and that it was material to the closing 
order, and the injunction was granted, and by 
consent of the parties the motion for an interim 
injunction was treated ав the trial of the 
action, and the matter thus finally dispored of. 


— — 
LAW REPORTS. 


Hicu COURT or JUSTICE, CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice Eve.) 
Eastbourne Building Dispute. 

Ellis v. Llewelyn. 


Ix this case the plaintiff, Mr. M. Walter 
Ellis, of Harding Villa, Eastbourne, claimed an 
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interim injunction to restrain the defendant, Mr. 
Wm. Llowelyn, a builder, of Eastbourne, from 
building over or upon, or from using as а 

arty wall, the western wall of the plaintifl's 
house; or from interfering with it except as 
dehned by an agreement of February 24, 1911. 

Mr. Beebee appeared for the plaintiff, and 
the defendant. was represented by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Beebee said that on the west side of the 
plaintiff's house was a party wall which formed 
the boundary of the plaintiff's premises. The 
parties entered into an agreement on February 
24, 1911, which defined what the defendant 
` should be entitled to do with regard to tho 
wall, while he was building a pair of houses 
on [and adjacent to that of the plaintiff's. 
The agreement stated that the plaintiff. should 
be allowed to build upon the western boundary 
wall of the plaintiff's premises and up against 
the wall of the house, and that the елш 
should have the right to use that wall free of 
cost for all time. The eaves of the plaintiff's 
premises overhung the boundary wall (which 
was a party wall), and th» defendant agreed 
to make certain alterations on this part of the 
plaintiff's property as a consideration for the 
plaintiff s concessions. The plaintiff's conten- 
tion was that upon the true construction of 
the agreement the western boundary wall was 
to be left standing, and that the defendant 
was to build on top of that wall. The defend- 
ant had, however, pulled down the boundary 
wall altogether, and built some fireplaces 
against the plaintiffs house wall (which 
ebutted on the boundary wall), and was using 
that wall as a party wall. 

His Lordship: What is the width of your 
house wall? 

Mr. Beebee: Nine inches. Under the agree- 
ment the defendant was not entitled to remove 
the wall without substituting another. Tho 
plans deposited by the defendant with the local 
authority bear out the construction which the 
plaintiff says ought to be put upon the agrec- 
ment. 

His Lordship: The exterior wall of the 
plaintiff's house is now tho eastern wall of. 
the defendant's house? 

Mr. Adams: Yes. My client says that 4 

9-in. wall is the usual thing with houses of 
this class, and that the taking away of the wall 
does not affect the value of the plaintiff's 
property. EN : 
Mr. Bechee said that when the plaintiff had 
got 18 in., why should he give it ир? It was 
а Most unreasonable construction of the agree- 
ment to say that а 9-in. wall was sufficient. 
Counsel put in plans of the preinises and read 
the evidence filed on behalf of the plaintiff, 
from which it appeared that the plaintiff 
would sulfer considerable injury if the defend- 
ant built as he evidentty intended, and used 
the plaintiff's house wall as a party wall. It 
was suggested that the defendant should build 
a new wall on the site of the boundary wall. 
The house had been built nine vears, and on 
the western side was bounded by a garden 
wall 5 ft. in height and 9 in. in width, which 
was built. some time before the house. The 
western side of the house wall was built close 
up to the boundary wall, and the caves and 
gutter of the plaintiff's premises projected 
9 in. Беуойћ the boundary wall. 

Mr. Adams submitted that under the agree- 
ment the defendant was within his rights in 
taking down the boundary wall and building 
as he had done. In his affidavit the defend. 
ant said that the written agreement was in- 
tended to give effect to a precise verbal 
agreement, and he denied that he had ever 
agreed to build the wall of his house on tho 
boundary wall. He further said that ап 18-in. 
wall was unnecessary and unusual in houscs of 
this class. 

Mr. Justice Eve said he was not asked to 

construe the agreement on the motion, which 
must therefore stand until the trial. the defend. 
ant in the meantime undertaking not to 
further build over or upon any part of tho 
plaintiff's land. No other order except that 
the costs bo costs in the action. 
„In reply to Mr. Becbee, his lordship said 
if the parties were ready and he could find the 
time he would endeavoyr to try the caso 
before the Long Vacation. 


Kine's Bexcy Division. 


(Before the Lorp CHIEF Justice and a 
Special Jury.) 


Lorden & Son v. The King. 


THIS was a petition of right in which the 
suppliant was Mr. J. W. Lorden, trading as 
W. H. Lorden & Son, builders and contractors, 
of Upper Tooting. 

The claim was for damages for breach of 
contract on the part of the Wat Department 
in connexion with a contract which the sup- 
pliant obtained from that Department of his 
Majesty's Government for the building of a 
military hospital at Shorneliffe and quarters 
for the sisters and staff of the hospital. There 
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was а further claim for extra work done, and 
for damages for delay caused by the servants 
of the Crown. 

The claims were not admitted. 

Mr. Н. E. Duke, K.C., M.P., and Mr. G. 
Stuart Rebertson were for the suppliant, whilo 
the Attorney-General (Sir Rufus Isaacs), Mr. 
Rowlatt, and Mr. Raymond Asquith were for 
the Crown. 

Mr. Duke said the action was really between 
the contractor and the War Department. Mr. 
Lorden had for years been accustomed to carrv 
out & great deal of work for the War Office 
und other Government departments, and for 
some years had been included in the list of 
contractors who were invited to tender for 
work to be done. In the beginning of 1908 
the War Department desired to erect as part 
of the military buildings at Shorncliffe a place 
called the Families’ Hospital, with an 
auxiliary building for the staff. Mr. Lorden 
was invited. to tender, and he succeeded in 
cbtaining the contract, which was somewhere 
about 8.0007. Terms were made in the ordin- 
ary way, and the work was entered upon. 
What Mr. Lorden complained of was that the 
War Department had not fulfilled their obli- 
gations under the contract. Thero were 
numerous questions to be decided, one bein 
the great delay which the contractors ТЕГЕН. 
The contract, for instance, was for а six- 
months’ job. It was entered into in March, 
1903. and should have becn completed in 
September of the same year, but by reason of 
the delays which were occasioned it was not 
completed until September of 1909. Tho main 
question for the jury would be that connected 
with а road which the suppliant said he was 
promised, but which he did not get. Other 
questions were subsidiary, and could be dealt 
with in another way. Mr. Lorden, shortly, 
was given to understand by the plans which 
were provided when he tendered for the con- 
tract that the War Department were making 
а road round the site which would be su 
able by the contractors, and which would give 
easy access to the site. But as а matter of 
fact the War Department did not complete 
that road, but stopped the work, and the sup- 
pliant was left to labour on as best he could. 
Eventually, at the invitation of the War Office, 
Mr. Lorden made the roadway. The building 
work, however, was disorganised, and they 
had to employ treble the number of labourcrs 
{һап would otherwise have been necessary. 
The absence of the roadway allowed an accu- 
mulation of water on the site, which was at 
the foot of а declivity, and consequently the 
men were working in a swamp. Jn addition to 
that Mr. Lorden experienced great difficulty 
in stacking his material, and altogether tlie 
arrangements made were frustrated. The threo 
important questions were : 

(1) Did the War Department represent that. 
ihe road would be made? 

(2) Whether the suppliant entered into the 
contract on the faith of that representation? 

(3) Whether the contractor did not use the 
road when it was made, and so had no cause 
for complaint. 

Mr. J. W. Lorden said he was the only 
partner in the suppliant firm. He had secured 
numerous contracts from the Government. 
When he examined the plans for the building 
in question. he saw that a road was to be 
made round the site, and he understood from 
{һе markings on the plan that һе would havo 
the use of that road for his building opera- 
tions. He reckoned that because he had not 
had the use of the roadway he had had to 
expend 333 per cent. more for labour. By 
the Lord Chief Justice, witness said that if 
he had known that the road was not to bo 
available, he would have examined the site 
much more closely, and made quite different 
arrangements. 

Mr. Robert Olgar. estimator and surveyor to 

the suppliant, said he saw when he examined 
the site that the roadway would give a freo 
access to the site for the stacking of the neces- 
sary material. That fact biassed his estimate 
considerably. Later, when the work was com- 
menced, he saw that the road was not made 
in accordance with the plan, a great deal of 
water had accumulated, and men were slipping 
about in the mud. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting the materials to the site. Had 
he known that there would have been no road. 
way his estimate for the work would have 
been correspondingly higher. 
‚ Without. hearing any more evidence, tho 
Attorney-General said he was satisfied upon 
the evidence he had heard that, whatever 
the legal position might be, the contractor 
had based his estimate upon the understand. 
ing that the roadway would be made bv the 
War Department. In these circumstances he 
did not wish to raise anv further technicality, 
und Mr. Lorden should be paid what he had 
lost. The question of figures could be dealt 
with elsewhere. 

His lordship said the decision by the Attor- 
noy-General was а wise опе, | 

The hearing of the petition was then closed. 
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Beru hin m pat. Plans have been passed for 
Mr. J. G. Williams for three houses at 
Aldbury. | 

At the mecting of tho Middlesex County 
Council on June 29 it was resolved that a 
Special Committee be appointed to go into a 
proposal to provide further accominodation for 
1 The Asylums Committee presented a 
report to the effect that at the expiration of 
five years accommodation will be required for 
about 300 patients, and as it takes five years 
to complete and equip an asylum, it was 
desirable that the matter should now be con- 
sidered. 

Cambericll.—The tender of Messrs. Henry 
Woodham & Sons, Catford. at 2.569/7.. has been 
accepted for making-up part of Court.lane аз 
a new street. Plans have been passed for Mr 
A. Mullins for additions to No. 199, Southainp- 
ton-street. | 

Ham pstcad.—Application is to be made to 
the London County Council for sanction. to 
raise a loan of 15,0007. for additions and altera- 
tions to the Town Hall buildings. | 

Heston and Isleworth.—The following plans 
have been passed:—Messrs. Daniels & Son, 
storeroom, — Highestrect, Hounslow; Messrs. 
Hamilton, four houses, Jersey-road, Osterley ; 
Mr. F. J. Fisher, alterations to the Georgo 
Inn, Duke of Cornwall, Milford Armis. 
Labouring Boys, London Apprentice, Coach 
and Horses, Tron Bridge, and Checker’s Inn, 
Isleworth, also Black Horse, Lampton, and 
Tankerville Arms, IHounslow. Plans have 
been lodged by Messrs. Hamilton for twenty- 
three shops. in Thornby-road, Osterley, and 
ten houses, Jersey-road, Osterley. 


Ilford. — Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. E. T. Dunn, for Mr. A. C. 
Corbett, eight houses. Broomhill.gardens, 


Green lane; Mr. Н. Carey, four houses, Cran- 
brook-road: Mr. A. T. Haines, three houses, 
Bradford-road; Mr. C. J. Dawson, for Mrs. 
C. Langman, one house and shop and ten 
houses, Ilford-lane. ‚ 

hensing!on.—Mecssrs. Colleutt & Hamp. 
architects, 36, Bloomsbury-square, are to bu 
permitted to erect a building proposed to эл 
constructed over the site of а brick barrel 
conduit at the rear of No. 47, Edwardes-square, 
subject to protective conditions. 

Lewisham.—Plans and estimates bv the 
Borough Surveyor have been approved for 
paving and forming as a new street Datchett: 
road, Perry-hill, at an estimated cost of 661/. 
The tender of Mr. F. W. Lowesby at 3107. has 
been accepted for alterations at the Town Hall 
and erecting office lavatory. The following 
plans have been passed :—Messrs. Norfolk & 
Prior, block of five shops. Perry: vale; Messrs, 
T. H. Sawver & Son, additions to Nos. 130 
and 132, Rushby-green: Messrs, J. Shorter & 
Co., four houses, Courthill.road : Messrs. E. C. 
Christmas, additions to Dartmouth Hall, 
Church-road, A plan has been lodged by Mr. 
L. S. Rogers for nineteen houses. Woolstone- 
road. 

Leyton. -The following plans have been 
passed :—Lea Bridge District. Gas Company, 
extensions to offices, Lea Bridge road; Messrs. 
Prestige & Co., warehouse, factory, ete., Laura- 
road; Mr. A. Low, three houses, Essex-road ; 
Mr. P. Roche. six houses. Iligh.road. Leyton: 
Мг. A. Radcliffe, five houses, Colchester: road ; 
Mr. D. P. Hayworth, alterations and addi- 
tions to laundry, Beaumont-road. 

Mitcham.—Subject to the approval of a 
parish meeting the Council has resolved to 
provide a central fire-station at Upper Green, 
with first aid at Collier's Wood. The Council 
also approved plans and estimates prepared by 
Mr. Chart. The cost of the buildings is put 
at 1,630/. 

Rom ford. -The Survevor has heen instructed 
to prepare a plan and specification, and 
tenders are to be invited, for extending the 
culvert in Slewins-lane, Hornchurch. Tenders 
are also to bo invited for laying 855 ft. of kerb 
at Chadwell Heath and 440 ft. at Great 
Warley. 

Southgate.—The Local Government Board 
has sanctioned the borrowing of 3,375/. for 
workmen's dwellings in Highfield- 
road. The Surveyor of the Council has had 
an interview with Capt. Taylor and the 
representatives of Messrs. Drivers, Jonas, & 
Co. with regard to the development of Grove- 
lands Estate. An amended scheme was agreed 
to. The following plans have been passed: 
Mr. W. Simmons. fourteen. houses, Kelvin- 
avenue, Bowes Park: Mr. W. Goring, twenty: 
five houses, Relvin-a venus. Bowes Park. and 
two houses, Oakheld-road, Southgate: Mr. W. 
Dudley, building for electric lighting plant, 
rear of Picture Theatre, High-road. New 
Southgate; Mr. R. Spendlove, eight houses, 
Avenue-road, Southgate: Messrs. Barker & 
Kirk, additions, Christ Church. Southgate. 

Southwark.—Mr. Walter II. Hall, 46, 
Queen’s-road, Finsbury Park. has been 
appointed Junior Surveving Assistant in the 
Berough Engineer's Department at a com- 
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Reduced from an Etchinz by Mr. W. Monk, R.E. 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


AN 


ROUGH the courtesy of an 

American correspondent we have 

received a comprehensive report 
of the developments that have followed 
the recent opening of the first instalment 
of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
on the Morningside Heights, New York. 
This building, as our readers may be 
aware, was designed some twenty years 
ато by the late George L. Heins and his 
partner, Mr. C. G. La Farge, and the 
choir has recently been completed under 
the supervision of the last named. It 
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appears that without any warning the 
Trustees terminated Mr. La Farge's 
appointment and called im Mr. Ralph 
Adams Cram as their adviser. While 
our svmpathy must be extended to an 
architect who will naturally be grievously 
disappointed in having to turn over his 
half-completed work to others, we are 
bound to admit that the Trustees appear 
to be acting within their legal rights. 

Mr. Cram's action in at once com- 
municating with Mr. La Farge, and in 
agreeing to accept the appointment only 
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К.А. Schools: Prize DESIGN IN ARCHITECTURE 
(““ PROPOSED St. PAUL’S BRIDGE OVER THE THAMES ). 
By Mr. LEONARD H. BUCKNELL. 


(Published by the Artist at Amersham.) 


if the American Institute of Architects 
ruled that in doing so he was not violating 
the ethics of the profession, is exactly 
what we should expect of him, knowing 
his keen sense of what is due from one 
architect to another. 

This change, though likely to have an 
important influence on a building domin- 


ating the northern end of Manhattan 


Island, is not, in our view, the most 
interesting feature in the Trustees' 
action ; it appears to be in reality subor- 
dinate to a scheme which, if put into 
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general practice, would  revolutionise 
our architectural methods in regard to 
large and important buildings. 

Read carefully the following statement 
by Dean Grosvenor, the Chairman of 
the Fabric Committee— 


This new cathedral is to be the biggest and 
finest ecclesiastical structure in modern times, 
with the single exception of the new cathedral 
of Liverpool. It is too big for one man. It is 
to be no one-man affair. 16 is to be such a 
structure as should have the fruits of the best 
minds in the world and the opinions of the 
greatest experts on ecclesiastical architecture 
in the world. It is to be made as fine and as 
beautiful as it is possible for such a structure 
to be made. 

The determination reached by the Trustees 
to bring this to pass will result in the enlarge- 
ment of the original plans for the cathedral. 
The Trustees have greatly broadened their views 
about it, and in this situation they have decided 
to appoint Mr. Ralph Adams Cram to be their 
-consulting architect. 

He is to act in this manner: For the coming 
additions to the building Mr. Cram will sele-t 
the architect for the specific work with the 
-approval of the Fabric Committee and the 
whole body of Trustees. There are to be no 
competitions. You may say for me that I do 
not approve of competitions. When the archi- 
tect selected shall have finished his design 
he will submit it to Mr. Cram, who will reject it 
at once and direct another if he sees fit. How- 
ever, if he thinks well of the design sub- 
mitted he will lay it before the Fabric Com- 
mittee. If this committee approves of it the 
design will then be laid before the Trustees 
in а body, and there final action will be taken.” 


We do not think we are overstating · 


the case in describing the suggested 
method as revolutionary in its character ; 
though, however great the departure 
from recognised practice in the present 
day, the genesis of the idea underlying it 
may be easily traced. A study of most of 
our old buildings reveals the fact that 
much of their charm is due to their being 
the work of many hands, and it is doubt- 
less with a view to recapturing that form 
of interest that this attempt is being 
made to introduce the work of a number 
of men into single building. That the 
experiment is an interesting one must be 
admitted, but whether the results will 
justify it is more doubtful. In the hands 
of Mr. Cram it will have the best possible 
chance of success, and if it fails it can 
only be from some inherent weakness. 

To our mind there appears to be a 
curiouslv artificial atmosphere about the 
proposal, which will probably result in 
some corresponding artificiality, but 
thinly disguised, in the building, so that 
it will obviously, to the trained mind, 
only simulate and not reproduce the 
charm of those old buildings on which 
successive generations have laboured. 
We may be wrong, indeed for the sake of 
New York we trust that we are, but the 
feeling remains that the spirit of our time 
is too remote from that of the Middle 
Ages for any attempt at imitation of 
medieval methods to achieve its end, 
and that, while our architects ate in the 
habit of working on the lines of the later 
Renaissance, the mere fact that some 
have trained themselves to express their 
imaginings in the Gothic manner will not 
enable them to recreate the more subtle 
characteristies of those times, least of all 
in such an environment as that of New 
York. 

The danger will be that this important 
work may lose the homogeneity so 
essential to a fine building without 
achieving the compensating quality of 
varied interest that is so evidently in the 
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mind of those controlling its destinies. 
However, America is the land of bold 
experiments, and perhaps it may be as 
well if one more is added to the striking 
record it may already claim of experi- 
ments in religion, in law, in education, in 


construction, and in other directions too 


numerous to recite. Experiment is the 
outcome of mental activity, and perhaps 
an occasional failure is not too high a 
price to pay for the results that attend a 
fearless attitude in face of all the problems 


of life and art. 


— . — 
THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY IN ROME. 


Э) (СД Ч view of the schemes, - still 
@ 5) more ог less in the air, for 
— the establishment of a British 

Architectural School at Rome 
on the French model, it is not uninter- 
esting to learn what the Americans are 
doing in this direction. The last quar- 
terly Bulletin of the American Institute 
of Architects throws some light on the 
matter. The American Academy in 
Rome has for some time been an estab- 
lished fact, and this institution, it 
appears, has now been strengthened by 
a union with the American School of 
Classical Studies. There will, therefore, 
now be two schools within the Academy 
a School of Fine Arts and a School of 
Classical Studies; and, as the Bulletin 
states, the Academy will represent 
America in Rome in all branches of 
artistic and classical culture. The word 
“culture ” is still dear to the heart of 
your cultivated American. 

The history of the American School of 
Architecture possesses some interest. 
It was, in the first instance, organised 
bv a group of artists, sculptors, and 
painters who were eugaged in planning 
the Columbian Exposition, and was 
inaugurated in the Villa Aurora in 
1895. During the first fifteen years 
of its existence the artists contributed 
over 15, 000“. for it; support, which in- 
dicates their estimate of its value in the 
development of American art. Beginning 
with an architectural department, this 
was soon followed by a department of 
sculpture and painting, and the Academy 
became incorporated by Congress as 
a national institution. Until a certain 
income was secured through several 
subscriptions of one hundred thousand 
dollar: each to the Endowment Fund the 
students in the Academy were bene- 
ficiaries from various scholarship funds, 
but for the past four years competitions 
have been instituted throughout the 
United States in each branch of the fine 
arts, and the successful competitors have 
been sent to the Academy for three years 
with an annual subvention of one 
thousand dollars. Down to the present 
time sixty-four students have pursued 
their advanced studies at the Academy, 
many of whom have already attained 
high rank in their several professions. 
In addition to these competitive students 
there have heen in residence at the 
Academy at various times the holders 
of the McKim Fellowship and many 
scholarships in the possession of Harvard 
and other Universities апа schools. 


There are at present nine Academy 


Fellows in residence and two holding 


other scholarships. 
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The national interest in the school is 
in а measure indicated by the fact that 
among its most liberal supporters 
have been Mr. Pierpont Morgan and 
other wealthy patrons of the arts, while 
the sum of a hundred thousand dollars 
has been raised as а memorial to Mr. 
McKim. This distinguished architect 
manifested during his life the greatest 
interest in the Academy, to the establish- 
ment of which he devoted much time and 
effort, and, further, by the provisions of 
his will he bequeathed to it a sum of 
about two hundred thousand dollars sub- 


ject to the life interest of his daughter. 


Notwithstanding the strong financial 
backing which the Academy has re- 
ceived from all quarters, it appears that 
much larger resources will be needed 
for new buildings and cndowments to 
enable it to take full advantage of the 
opportunities which are now open to 
it. It may be gathered, therefore, that 
the foundation and adequate working 


‘of an art school of the kind 13 a matter 


of some cost. 

The scope of the newly-organised 
Academy covers a larger field than that 
of architectural study alone. It recog- 
nises, first of all, the unity of the arts 
of architecture, painting, and sculpture. 
The failure of the American educational 
svstem to co-ordinate these arts is ad- 
mitted. It is hoped that the present 
foundation, placed in a centre where 
such unity finds its highest expression, 
will not be without effect on the artistic 
outlook of its Fellows and students—an 
effect which later will be manifested no 
doubt in the general levelling up of 
the art production of the United States. 

— — 


NOTES. 


WE very much regret to 
see that the City Corpora- 
tion has succeeded in 
obtaining the approval of the Selcct 
Committee in its attempt to again rush 
its scheme through without sufficient 
time or opportunity being allowed for 
its adequate consideration from every 
point of view involved. We should have 
thought that the onus would lie on the 
promoters to prove first of all the sound- 
ness of the object they have in view, and 
then afterwards to prove the correctness 
of the method whereby they propose to 
carry it out. We have so far scen no 
attempt to prove that this is the right 
place for a through traffic route. This 
seems to have been taken for granted, 
and upon this assumption the whole of 
the promoters’ case is built. Yet this 
is precisely the point which is open to 
grave doubt, and from a town-planning 
point of view the assumption appears 
unwarranted. The Select Committee 
does not appear to have called for traffic 
maps or traffic statistics, or anything in 
the nature of evidence to prove that a 
through traffic route must be situated 
at this precise spot. They seem to 
have taken it all for granted, and the 
Corporation was allowed to throw the 
onus of proof on their opposers, and to 
confine themselves to attacking any 
tentative suggestions that might have 
been put forward, and to showing how 
dangerous a tramway tunnel would be 
if put where it would not be necessary to 
put it, and where, so far as we know no 


St. Paul’s 
Bridge. 
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one proposed to put it. In our last 
Review of Civic Design we pointed out 
some of the objections to this position 
asa through traffic route and the obvious 
advantages of Blackfriars as a main 
north and south artery, but such points 
as those we raised do not appear to have 
been thought worth consideration. 


, Ir we may judge from 
5 the evidence as reported, 
the three architects who 
appeared before the Select Committee 
seem to have been consulted only on the 
method whereby the object of the Bill is 
to be carried out, and not as to whether 
this objcct is in itself а reasonable one 
and the best town- planning solution 
unaginable of the traffic difficulties 
which gave rise to the scheme. Granted 
the necessitv of a through traffic route 
at this exact spot, and granted that this 
is the one important factor that should 
dominate the scheme, there is à good deal, 
no doubt, to be said for the way in which 
the Corporation propose to carry it out, 
and it 1s quite proper that the Corporation 
should ask these architects to point out its 
advantages to the Committee. We now 
know all there is to be said in favour of 
this scheme, and we must confess wc are 
not greatly impressed. But, as we said 
before, it 1s just this necessity for a traffic 
route at this spot which should not be 
taken for granted, as no proof is forth- 
coming. Neither have we any proof 
that the three architects are agreed that 
this is the best possible scheme imagin- 
able. On the contrary, Mr. Collcutt is 
reported to have expressed the opinion 
that if it were possible to construct an 
axial bridge and approach to St. Paul's 
he would consider that the best scheme 
that could be put forward. We have 
seen no proof that such a scheme 1з 
impossible, neither have we heard that 
the Corporation has requested Mr. 
Colleutt or anyone else to endeavour to 
work it out. The whole matter is 
summed up in a question reported to 
have been put to Mr. Collcutt. “In 
short, you think it easy to find out а 
better scheme than that which із put 
before us to-day ?" The whole case for 
the opposition is contained in Mr. 
Collcutt’s reply, “I do." Until the 
Corporation, by competition or other- 
wise, make an honest endeavour to 
discover that scheme, they cannot be 
szid to be acting up to their expressed 
intention of doing the best they can for 
London, and we can only hope that 
Parliament will again take a different 
view to that of the Select Committee. 


THE new English stamps 
are described bv the 
London correspondent of 
the Corrieré della Sera as simply the 
most vulgar and most depressing of all 
existing issues. The predominant note is 
economy, though against economy 7er se 
there is little to be said, but in this case 
the King's head lacks character, and 
might equally be that of the Tsar of 
Russia or апу other gentleman with а 
beard. Nor is this the only failure in 
the design of these ugly English stamps, 
bearing only the inscriptions halfpenny, 
one pennv. Who could possess a soul 
so void of the spirit of art and poetry as 
to put in circulation in the vastest 
Empire in the world, from the very heart 


As Others 
See Us. 
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around which half the human race 
revolves, a design conceived on a purely 
monetary idea ?" It is well to кее oneself 
occasionallv through other eyes; we were 
prepared to criticise our new stamps from 
the point of view of the decorative 
designer, but it is of more value that we 
should be made to realise, in а broad and 
comprehensive wav, what a stamp should 
mean as one of the methods of expressing 
national characteristics and aspirations. 


The Teaching Тнк Board of Education 
of Art, in its circular issued on 
June 29 expresses the 
intention of terminating the present 
method of examining for art class teachers' 
and art masters’ certificates next year, 
and of substituting tests, not at present 
specifically defined, that would demand a 
more comprehensive general education 
and artistic attainments less stcreotyped 
in their character; these tests to be 
combined with a suitable course of pro- 
fessional training. The intention of the 
Board appears to be excellent, and we 
shall await with interest the publication 
of a detailed scheme. At the same time 
we should hope that there will be no 
attempt to substitute for a high standard 
of technical achievement an inferior one 
supported by a smattering of knowledge 
extending over too wide a range. The 
arts are already, in this country, too 
much under the domination of the glib- 
tongued dilettenti, and if the latter 
gentlemen are to receive official recog- 
nition into the bargain we shall suffer still 
further from their operations. There is а 
теа] danger in this direction, and the 
Board of Education will do well to tear 
it in mind. 


THE Housing Committee’s 
recommendation, to the 
London County Council 
that it should apply for 
Parliamentary powers to sell its cottages 
on building society methods marks а 
fresh development of municipal enter- 
prise. We see no objection, on principle, 
to a body empowered to build and to let 
houses also having powers to sell on 
such terms as may suit it and the pur- 


L.C.C. Cottages 
Purchase 
Scheme. 


chaser. There is undoubtedly an increas- 
ing tendency towards thrift in our 


working classes, and further oppor- 
tunties for the gradual investment of 
savings would encourage this. Without 
à doubt London County Council property 
is well built, but whether it can be built 
cheaply enough to compete with the 
private speculator from the buver's 
point of view has not yct been tested. 
It can be let at a reasonable rent because 
of the strong position of the London 
County Council as borrowers, but other 
factors have to be taken into account 
when it is a question of selling. 


CARNARVON CASTLE, the 
scene of the Investiture of 
the Prince of Wales on 
Thursday, is an ancient and picturesque 
fortress which bears striking testimony to 
the permanence of the work of its XIIIth- 
century builders. That it is in such a 
remarkably good state of preservation 
after so many hundreds of vears and after 
so much active service is very satis- 
factory : for its suitability for the recent 
high ceremony was unique. The historic 
building in which with all spectacular 


Carnarvon 
Castle. 
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pomp and traditional] sentiment the 
King presented his son to the people of 
Wales is a type of medieval fortification 
which has distinct architectural qualities : 
for instance, it reveals its purpose at first 
sight. It was designed to be impregnable 
against all known engines of war, and, 
although gunpowder began to be used 
about the time the building was com- 
pleted, the walls were solid enough to 
defy the efforts of all those who attacked 
in succeeding centuries. Time, more 
than “ villainous saltpetre,” as Shake- 
speare called it, has been the most per- 
sistent agent of destruction, and, thanks 
to the weight of the structure, its dis- 
integration has been slow. The Castle 
still presents a formidable appearance, 
and, as may be realised from Mr. Monk’s 
dignified etching ip. 21), its grim. but 
not unlovely walls dominate scenes of 
activity on the Menai Strait and the 
River Sciont, which are not verv dis- 
similar from those associated with the 
Phoonicians and the Romans. Inside, 
renovations have been made under the 
care of the Office of Werks, and its 
appearance throughout is a tribute to the 
skilful blending of ancient and modern 
methods of construction. 


— . — 


THE NEW ST. PAUL'S 
BRIDGE. 


ON Tuesday a Select Committee of .the 
House of Commons, presided over by Mr. 
Mooney, commenced the consideration of the 
Bill for constructing a new bridge across the 
Thames from the south side to St. Paul's and 
the widening of Southwark Bridge. The 
scheme has already passed a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords. 

At the outset of the proceedings the Chair- 
man said he had received a letter from Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite offering to give evidence 
against the Corporation scheme. Under 
ordinary circumstances he would not have any 
locus, but he thought that the Committee 
would like to hear what Professor Pite had 
to Say. 

Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, K.C., on behalf of 
the Corporation, said he thought the most 
convenient arrangement would be for him to 
shortly state the «curse he intended to 
pursue, and then Professor Pite could 
go into the witness chair. In accordance 
with the instruction cf the House the Cor- 
poration had consulted some very eminent 
architects in regard to the scheme—Sir W. 
Emerson and Mr T. E. Collcutt, Past-Presi- 
dents of the R. I. B. A., and Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
F. R. I. B. A. He intended to call those gentle- 
men before the Committee. He had also 
hoped to call the Engineer to the Dean and 
Chapter of *t. Paul's, Mr. A. J. Barry, but 
he had been called abread. Mr. Barry had 
written the following letter to Mr. Basil 
Mott, the engineer to the scheme :—‘ In reply 
to your letter of the 27th inst., in which you 
inquire what my views would be as regards 
the possible damage to St. Paul's Cathedral 
if a tramway subway were constructed 
nearer to the south side of the Cathedral 
than shown on the plans that have been dis- 
cussed between us, I beg to say at once 
that I should regard with the gravest con- 
cern any proposal that would involve the 
excavation of the subsoil nearer to the 
Cathedral than as shown on the plan you 
submitted to me, more particularly if such 
disturbance. of subsoil took place on the south 
side of the Cathedral. After discussing with 
you the maximum depth to which the founda- 
tions of the tramway subway as proposed to 
be constructed under your Bill of this year 
should be carried, the horizontal distance of 
the same from the foundations of the Cathe. 
dral, and after agreeing on certain protective 
works to be carried out before the proposed 
excavations were commenced, we eventually 
agreed with vou in certain clauses for the pro- 
tection of the Cathedral. In consenting to the 
disturbance of ground, even in the situation 
as then proposed, we were not without some 
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misgivings, and in accepting the clauses which 
were finally agreed we were actuated by the 
desire not to interfere, if possible, with a 
work of great public importance. We were 
influenced, too, by the fact that the proposed 
excavations for the tramway ‘subway would 
only affect that part of the Cathedral founda- 
tion which carries the least weight and is 
most secure. . When you inquire what my 
views would be as to the possible damage to 
St. Paul's if the subway were constructed 
nearer to the south side of the Cathedral, 
I presume jou have in your mind the con- 
struction of a tramway under St. Paul's 
Churchyard from the point about opposite to 
the centre of the south transept window east- 
wards апа round the east end of the 
Cathedral. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, from an engineering point of view, I 
should regard the carrying out of such a 
proposal as certain to cause the most sericus 
damage to the structure of the Cathedral. 
Тһе main dome is, as perhaps you know, 
carried on four main corner piers, in addition 
(о eight. intermediate ones. The four piers 
on the north side have settled very little. In 
every case the piers carrying the south seg- 
ment of the main dome have settled con- 
siderably more than any of the others. The 
south wall of the west transept has developed 
serious cracks, and there has been a general 
movement or draw of the whole structure 
towards the west and. the south. This is 
evidenced by numerous cracks in the building 
and by the fact that the south wall of the 
building is already out of the vertical. 
Generally, I regard this part of the Cathe- 
dral as already being in a state of com- 
paratively unstable equilibrium, and I should 
regard a far less serious disturbance of the 
subsoil than that which would be involved 
by {йе construction of so large a work as a 
tramway subway as close to the south wall 
of the building as, I understand, is proposed 
as entirely unpermissible in the interests of 
the security of so important a public struc- 
ture as the Cathedral.“ | 

Mr. Lloyd then read the following report 
to the Corporation, signed by Mr. Emerson, 
Mr., Collcutt, and Mr. Burnet :— 

7, Grosvenor-mansions, 
76, Victoria-street, S.W., 
July 7, 1911. 

To Sir James Bell, Town Clerk, Guild- 
hall.— Dear Sir.— We have now completed our 
inqmries and consultations, aed have the 
honour to replv to your letter inviting cur 
opinion and advice ir respect to the irstruc- 
tion of the House of Commons to th? Сот. 
mittee on the Corporation of London 
(Bridges) Bill “not to agree to any scheme 
fur the construction of the proposed new 
bridge, including the approaches thereto, 
until they are satisfied that the scheme, both 
in respect of architectural design and con- 
venience of traffic, is the best adapted to the 
public needs and best suited to the character 
of the site.” 

2. We construe the words “the scheme” 
in the instruction as meaning the official 
scheme of the Corporation or any alterna- 
tive scheme for a bridge to open out 
at or near St. Paul's Churchyard, which is 
the "site" in question. We have considered 
the scheme and also some other suggestions. 
The instruction opens up the three questions 
of :—(a) The best adaptation to public needs : 
(^) appropriateness to the character of the 
site; and (c) architectural design. 

5. We accept as essential conditions for a 
satisfactory scheme the following require- 
ments :—(1) That the projected bridge must 
have its roadway at the level above high- 
water mark shown upon the section; (2) that 
the linking of the northern and southern 
tramway system is an integral part of any 
scheme; (3) that the roadway from the bridge 
must be carried as a bridge over Queen 
Victoria-street. 

4. As to (a) adaptation to public needs, 
{һе object of the Bill is to relieve the conges- 
tion of traffic between south and north over 
London, Southwark, and Blackíriars bridges, 
from a point in Southwark, near Marchelsea- 
road, direct to the main traffic roads to the 
north vid Aldersgate, and to offer facilities 
for connecting the tramway systems on the 
south with those on the north. After the 
most careful consideration, both separately 
and in frequent consultation of various 
suggested or possible routes, and study of 
the general plan of London rcadways and 
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contemplated tramways in the neighbourhood 
of St. Paul's, we are of opinion that the line 
of route proposed by the Corporation is best 
adapted to the public needs and to fulfil- 
ment of the objects of the Bill. 

5. As to (b) appropriateness to the charac- 
ter of the site, we would point out that in the 
Corporation scheme the situation of St. 
Paul's in the relation of its line of axis to 
the central line of the river is not a factor. 
The area of the Churchyard would be in- 
creased, and there would be no consequential 
obstacle to the consideration of future im- 

rovements of the Churchyard. Moreover, 
better views of the Cathedral would be 


secured on tle only side on which this can 


be done, without disturbing the picturesque 
charm of present surroundings. There is the 
further point of great practical importance 
that, owing to the depth of the Cathedral 
foundations and the quality of the subsoil, it 


is only on the eastern side of St. Paul's that 


a subway for tramways can be constructed 
above the level of the foundations without 
menace to the structure. (It is understood, 
of course, that the subway is not to be deeper 
than shown on the section.) Having care- 
fully considered these points and all the sur- 
roundings of the site, we are of opinion that 
the alignment proposed by the Corporation is 
the one best suited to the character of the site. 

6. In respect to (c) architectural design, we 
are in complete accord with the opinion of the 
Council of the R. I. B. A., that an architect or 
architects should have been appointed to 
collaborate with the engineers as to the 
general design of the bridge and its approaches 
when the scheme was initiated. In making 
this observation the Council of the Institute 
were undoubtedly actuated by the desire— 
shared, of course, by the City authorities— 
that a fine monumental bridge of masonry 
should be erected. In skilled hands the 
bridge and its approaches can be made a 
magnificent addition to the river scenery 
about the City. 

7. Since the scheme was published эде 
issues have been raised as to the “opening 
up” of St. Paul's. At first sight, and with- 
out detailed expert scrutiny, the idea that the 
opportunity might be taken to open up a 
vista terminating. in the south transept of 
the Cathedral is attractive. 'The project 
shown by black lines on the plan has ap- 
pealed to some architects and to a section of 
the public, and there has been a tendency to 
subordinate the main purpose of the new 
avenue of traffic between north and south to 
what would at the best be a subsidiary aim. 
In considering the project three points of 
great importauce have to be borne in mind. 
They are :—/i.) The alignment of the bridge 
in relation to the river, since the proposed 
vista would only be obtainable by the build- 
ing of a skew bridge; (ii.) the width of the 
northern approach to the Cathedral; (iii.) 
the possibility of future river embankments 
being constructed below Blackfriars. 

8. We are of opinion that the suggested 
alignment is not good, and that, as it would 
be almost impossible to make a satisfactory 
monumental design for such a skew bridge i^ 
masonry, it i3 probable that the bridge would 
have to be of steel—a contingency which the 
R.I.B.A. evidently wish to prevent.* There 
1s strong presumptive evidence that Wren did 
not design the side elevation of the Cathedral 
to be looked at from any great distance. 
This is shown by the bolder treatment of 
the west front and of the dome as compared 
with tire comparatively superficial ornamenta- 
tion of the other wall surfaces. And in this 
matter the great architect followed the best 
traditions of his profession. We know of no 
famous public building, either here or on the 
Continent, in respect to which it has been 
considered necessary to arrange great roads 
leading to the side of the structure. . Wren 
evidently did not contemplate such approaches 
in the case of the Cathedral, but he did con- 
template a wide road at the east end, and that 
he was capable of taking large views as to 
future requirements was shown by his well- 
known plan for the rebuilding of London. 
We may add that the Greeks—great artists— 
took especial care that the Parthenon should 
not be approached by a road leading directly 
up to it. 


* Т am of opinion that it would be possible 
to «onstruct a bridge over the river giving a 
vista of St. Paul's, which I should much prefer 
if fcund practic:ble. (Signed) T. E. CoLLCUTT. 
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9. Further, it is to be observed that views 
not less interesting than the suggested 
“vista” will be opened up by the roadway 
proposed by the Corporation, and that it 
would not prevent improvements subsequently 
being made, if necessity arose, in connexion 
with a general scheme for improvement of 
the Churchyard. We wish it to be clearly 
understood, however, that, in our opinion. 
there is a limit to such ‘‘improvement,’’ and 
that to exceed it would be to place Wren's 
design at a positive disadvantage by bringing 
it under conditions it was not designed to meet. 
But such limit would not be exceeded by the 
improvements the proposed Corporation route 
would effect, and facilities would be offered 
for opening up picturesque views of St. 
Paul's which have hitherto been obscured. 

10. While it has been no part of our dutv 
{о examine with care the financial aspects cf 
the conflicting schemes which have been the 
subject of public discussion, we feel it right 
to say that we have been impressed by the 
extent to which the “vista” scheme would 
involve altogether heavier expenditure cut 
of all proportion to the Corporation project. 

11. With respect to the suggestions we arc 
asked to make, we agree with the Council 
of the R.1.B.A. in their recommendation that 
architects should collaborate with the 
engineers in the designs for the bridge, the 
archways over Queen Victoria-street and 
‘Thames-street, and the approaches as well as 
the accesses from the lower and higher levels, 
and in the debouchment of the roads. If the 
general scheme. is passed by Parliament we 
advise that such architect or architects should 


be-appointed. 


12. We submit the following suggestions 
for improvement of the scheme as shown on 
the plan:—(1) That where the bridge road 
debouches on to Cannon-street it should be 
opened out as much as possible within the 
lines of deviation, and that the corner build- 
ing to the south-east of Old Change be also 
acquired, thus opening that corner towards 
St. Paul's. (2) That the building frontage 
along Old Change should be no nearer to the 
cast end of the Cathedral than at present, any 
future buildings following that line, and that 
the whole of the existing buildings between 
St. Paul's and Old Change should be removed. 
(3) That at some time the property now 
obscuring the south end of the Post Office in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand be acquired, and tlie 
space opened up and arranged so that a fine 
suitable architectural feature might centre 
on the line of the new bridge. If this were 
done it would also be possible for Foster-lane 
to somewhat relieve the traffic by St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. These alterations would 
give views of both the south-east and north- 
east sides of St. Paul's not hitherto obtain- 
able. Further, ample space would be pro- 
vided for the traffic at the road junctions, 
and riglit-angled crossings would be avoided." 


Mr. Lloyd, commenting on the three 
suggested improvements of the scheme, said 
that the buildings mentioned in the second 
suggestions were already within the limits of 
deviation; whilst numbers two and three were 
improvements which were not within the 
scope of actual approach, but they were im- 
provements which the Corporation had in con- 
templation and would no doubt be carried 
out. 

Professor Pite then stated his objections to 
the scheme. Не said that in the first place 
the proposed new wide thoroughfare did not 
combine architecturally with the great monu- 
ment, St. Paul's Cathedral, which was prac- 
tically the central object in the City. There 
was a want of definite architectural relation- 
ship between the great causeway and the 
Cathedral. That he should describe as an 
objection to the plan. There ought to 
be some architectural connexion between 
the new thoroughfare and the Cathedral. 
The shape of St. Paul's Churchyard 
was very irregular. lf it was squared 
up all the way round, a geometrical 
relation might be created between the new 
road and tle rectangular building in the 
centre. He urged very strongly that the 
direct line of the road had a necessary 
connexion with the building, and that had 
not been provided for in the scheme. 
Another great objection he had was to the 
aspect rather than to the plan. "The aspect 
of St. Paul's was that interesting archi- 
tectural “crown” which it made in every 
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view of the City. That was an ascet of very 
great value. His alternative suggestion was 
а skew bridge, and he did not see that 
there was any artistic objection to the 
relationship of the piers beneath the bridge 
to the direction of the road upon the bridge. 
The treatment beneath a bridge became а 
matter of very great interest, and could he 
made a great artistic improvement. In 
many kinds of arching and vaulting those 
problems could be made the very life of the 
subject. The scheme of the Corporation was 
so partial that 16 was rather difficult to form 
a correct opinion as to its effect. It created 
a wide causeway only so far as the bridge 
itself was concerned. Ihe Corporation 
scheme was very drastic a3 far as the east 
side of the Cathedral was concerned, but he 
submitted that in dealing with the matter 
they ought not to omit the north and the 
south sides. Some distribution of the large 
capital expenditure upon the east side would 
give them an architectural lay-out on the 
north as well as the south side, which would 
be of very great. value to London. 

Replying to Mr. Forbes Lankester, K.C., 
Professor Pite said that to a large extent it 
was true to say that he had approached this 
matter as, an opportunity which afforded 
itself for opening out St. Paul's, and he 
looked at the question mainly from the 
artistic point of view. At the same time, 
he admitted that questions of affording 
facilities for traffic should come into con- 
sideration. He thought that large sums of 
money should be spent in opening up views 
of St. Paul's, and аз far as the Corporation's 
willingness and courage in dealing drastically 
with the east side of the Cathedral was 
concerned they had his blessing. His sug- 
gestion, however, was that it they were a 
little less drastic with the east side and 
took into consideration the other сһагасіег- 
istics of the site they would sce that the 
north side ought not to be omitted. fron 
consideration. He did not agree that a 
“skew” bridge would be difficult to con- 
struct, and he saw no objection to such a 
bridge either from a utilitarian or arti tic 
standpoint. 

‘In reply te the Chairman. witness said 
the only additional cost of his alternative 
scheme would. be the cost of- acquiring the 
warehouse of Messrs. Cook, Son, & Co. In 
regard to the question of the. tramway, if 
the engineer was to say that under no 
circumstances must they allow tram3 to 
come where it was suggested they should, 
88 would say. Don't take the risk. 

Paul's is worth more to us for centuries 
iban tramways are for generations. 

The Chairman read a letter which he had 
received from the R. I. B. A., dated Julv 4, 1 
TesDunse to a communication he had cnt 
asking whether the Institute would like to 
give evidence at that inquiry, in which it 
was stated: The announcement of the 
Corporation appointing three eminent. archi- 
tects to advise them оп their proposals 
entirely meets the view of the Institute. 
Now that these gentlemen are appointed the 
Institute has no further views to express in 
the matter.” 

Professor Pite said he quite agreed with 
the action which the Institute had taken. 
The Corporation having consulted architects 
of sufficient eminence to advise them, the 
Institute could not and would rot challenge 
as a matter of personal opinion the position 
of any of its members, good or bad. 

Sir W. Emerson, in reply to Mr. Forbes 
Lankester. said he did not agree with 
Professor Pite that it was possible to make 
a fine architectural monument with a '' skew "' 
bridge. Such a bridge could be carried out 
in masonry. but he thought they would find 
the difficulties so great that they would have 
to build it either of steel or reinforced 
concrete. 

Questioned as to the improved vista which 
Professor Pite thought would be given of 
St. Paul's if his scheme was adopted, witness 
said he considered it would be going out of 
the way to make a strained effect. It would 
destrov a great deal of the mystery of the 
Cathedral and the charm of it. The removal 
of the buildings between Old Change and 
St. Paul's would give a verv fine north-east 
and south-east view of the Cathedral. 

Mr. Forbes Lankester said he might sav 
at one that the Corporation were prepared 
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to accept the suggestion in the report, and to 
remove the old buildings between St. Paul's 
and Old Change. 

Sir W. Emerson remarked Chat that would 
make a great difference to the view. 

Mr. T. E. Collcutt, F.R.I.B.A., said he 
had. taken great interest in the quest ion 
before the Committee, and was one of the 
architects who went to the Corporation as a 
deputation on the matter. His objection to 
an 80 ft. roadway leading up to the south 
transept of St. Paul's was that on either 
side of the new roadway there would be 
buildings at least 80 ft. high, and to get a 
proper view of the dome and a proper effect 
of the vista the whole of the dome should be 
disclosed. Looking at it from that point of 
view, he should consider that the best plan 
which could be adopted would be a road some 
portion of which should be at least 160 ft. 
wide. He should say that from Queen 
Victoria-street, for instance, to the south 
transept the road should be at least 150 ft. 
or 160 ft. wide to get а proper view ot the 
transept and dome of the Cathedral. He 
quite saw that that wculd involve enoriro:s 
expense. 

Mr. J. J. Burnet, F. R. I. B. A., gave oie hik 
similar evidence. He said that if the bridge 
was built, as the Corporation proposed, lead- 
up to the east-end of St. Pauls, it would 
give anybody approaching the Cathedral the 
idea that it stood upon a hill, and that was 
why he approved of the route. 

Evidence having been given in support of 
the Bill by Mr. Leslic Vigers and Mr. Bacil 
Mott, engineer, the Committee adjourncd. ` 

Resuming on Wednesday, Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
the Chief Engineer to the London County 
Council, gave evidence. bearing an the 
practicability of the proposed subway tram- 
Way in connexion with the new bridge. 

Mr. Somers Clarke, architect to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's from 1897 to 1909, 
said the wall of the south transept of the 
Cathedral was about 110 ft. or 112 ft. long 
and 10 ft. thick, while the footings must be 
120 ft. high. They had gone east and west 
in its length, and in parts they were: broken 
through the thickness up to the top and 
extending some distance down. .There waa 
evidence of sinking having taken place from 
the very early history of the building. It 
was obvious from the area over which the 
footings were spread that Wren himself was 
aware of the difficulties which were likely to 
arise. The footings of the Cathedral laid 
upon a layer of pot earth of a depth of 18 ft. 
below the present level of the streets. 
Underneath that there came a laver of about 
another 18 ft. That got down. into the 
gravel, which was not. very solid stuff, stand- 
ing upon the London clay, and at the bottom 
the stuff was verv loose and there was a 
stream of water. There was evidence on the 
face of the bnilding itself of settlements 
having taken place from time to time, and 
very soon after the Cathedral was built. 
There was very strong evidence of settlement 
upon the face of the south tower. The top 
of it was 18 in. out of the vertical, and the 
dome mass was broken away from the choir. 
They had no reason to think that those 
movements were at an end. He had seen the 
evidence of water having been taken away 


. from the foundations when deep excavations 


were going on in the neighbourhood. He 
regarded the suggestion of bringing a subway 
tramway at the south side of St. Paul's as a 
very dangerous one, and he would refuse to 
be respousible for such an undertaking. 

Mr. Riley, Superintending Architect to the 
London County Council, said he could not 
suggest any point which would justify the 
Committee in making any change in the 
alignment of the proposed new street. 

Mr. Balfour Browne, K.C., having 
addressed the Committee on behalf of 
Messrs. Cook, Son, & Co., whose premises 
would be interfered with if Proteser Pite's 
alternative scheme was sanctioned, 

The Chairman, after the Committee had 
consulted in private, said :-* The Com- 
mittee are of opinion that the scheme for the 
construction of the proposed new bridge, 
including the approaches thereto, is both in 
respect of architectural design. and con- 
venience of ітаће the one best adapted to 
the public needs and best suited to the 
character of the sile, and wil report 
accordingly to the House.“ 
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The following admirable letter, which 
appeared in Thursday's 7'imes, will be read 
with interest :— 

To the Editor of the 7'imes. 

SiR,—In paragraph 8 of the consulting 
architects’ report, given in the Z'imes ot. 
to-day, the architects support their opinions 
by certam. remarkable statements. They 
say :—*' There is strong presumptive evi- 
dence.that Wren did. поб design the side 
elevation of the Cathedral to be looked at 
from any great distance." Jt would be 
interesting to know on what authority the 
consulting architects base this statement.“ 
The river existed 250 years ago for Wren 
not less than for us to- -day—tar more so, 
indeed. as in his day the river was not 
obstructed by buildings in St. Pauls- 
churchyard of a banality that Wren could 
never have believed to be possible. As a 
matter of fact, 1n Wren's plan for rebuilding 
london a street is shown nearly at right 
angles to the south front; but, apart from 
this, Wren's plan for the rebuilding was 
made in 1668, and even the “warrant” 
design for St. Paul's was not completed till 
1675. 

1. The consulting architecfs further con- 
trast the bolder treatment of the west front 
and of the dome” with the ‘* comparatively 
superficial ornamentation of the other wall 
surfaces." Surely these gentlemen in pre- 
paring their report must have omitted to 
study the south front of the Cathedral. By 
no stretch of imagination or the boldest. mis- 
use of language can the south front, with its 
Loggia of Corinthian columns, its pediment 
and rich decoration, be described as ‘‘ supcr- 
ficial ornamentation " : and one would hardly 
have expected "^ eminent. architects” to 
separate the dome from its substructure. 
‘Phat great design stands or falls as a whole. 

2. Тһе architects, stating that it has not 
heen considered ‘‘ necessary to arrange great 
roads leading to the side of the structure." 
say that this practice is one of “the best. 
traditions of the [architect's] profession. 
It is nothing of the sort, but the consequence 
of the simple fact that the principal entrance 
to our Western cathedrals is at the west end. 
and it is merely. common sense to approach 
directly the principal entrance in preference 
to others. ‘The case does not occur where a 
cathedral stands in a large open space, and 
probably any architect, if given the chore, 
would prefer that his church or cathedral 
should be well seen from every point. Sir 
William Emerson suggested that a great 
deal of the mystery and charm of St. Paul's 
would be destroved by a long approach." 
One can understand the chavm of the pictur- 
esque little buildings that sometimes nestle 
between the buttresses of the great Gothic 
churches of France and elsewhere, but 
the existing buildings ot St. Paul's- 
churchyard - — | 

3. The architects, in support. of the 
Corporation scheme, quote the Greeks. They 
say: -'' We may add that the Greeks— great 
art ist S- took especial care that the Parthenon 
should not be approached by a road directly 
leading up to it." Why drag in the Greeks 
to support a foregone conclusion on a problem 
in which nothing that thev did has the 
slightest bearing! Jt is true that when the 

weeks rebuilt. the Parthenon they did not 
bring their road directly up to it, but it is 
perfectly well known that, at the date when 
the Parthenon was built, the position of 
temples had nothing to do with questions of 
axis lines, but was determined by such соп- 
siderations as the sacrosanctity of the site 
of older temples, and it is not only 
irrelevant but an utter anachronism to 
ascribe to the Greeks of the time of Pericles 
modern theories. of vista and alignment. 
Even if it were not so, even if the Greeks 
did deliberately disregard. such things аз 
axis lines, do the consulting architects 
seriously maintain that in schemes of civic 
improvement we are fo ignore our great 
architectural monuments ? 

These are only some of the points open (о 
serions criticism in this report. Its authors 
appear to have assumed that if the bridge is 
laid out. on the axis line of the dome of 
St. Paul's it inevitably follows that the sub- 
way for trams must skirt the south side of 
the Cathedral. and in vour account of the 
proceedings of July 12 opposition to any 
such proposal occupies а prominent place. 
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But, as a matter of fact, able schemes have 
been prepared showing how it is possible to 
set the bridge on the axis line and yet keep 
the subway to the east of the Cathedral. 1 
cannot find any consideration of these schemes 
in the report. 

The report of the consulting architects will 
have been read with keen disappointment by 
those who had hoped for better things. Its 
bias is shown by the reference in the report 
to schemes for opening up St. Paul's as 
* side issues." Surely this, the architectural 
or monumental question, is to Londoners 
generally one of the most important questions 
of the case. It is on this that artists and 
public men joined hands, and that the House 
of Commons took the action that it did. 
It is a matter of regret that, with the excep- 


tion perhaps of Mr. Collcutt, the consulting 


architects have not seen their way to placing 
themselves in line with the reiterated artistic 
opinion of the country. That opinion will 
be maintained not less strongly than before, 
in spite of the consulting architects’ report. 
July 12. TRADITION. 


— . — 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION: 
SECOND SUMMER VISIT. 


TAE intense heat was probably responsible 
for the small attendance at this interesting 
visit, which took place on Saturday, July 8, 
to Hill Hall, near Epping, by kind permission 
of Mr С. E. Hunter. A pleasant drive of 
about three miles from Epping Station leads 
to the Hall, which occupies an ideal situation 
on the level summit of a plateau commanding 
wide views in every direction over the weli- 
wooded surrounding country. Its position is, 
indeed, remarkable, most Elizabethan builders 
having apparently preferred sheltered sites. 
but it is possible that the house which pre- 
ceded the present one may have been placed 
for defence. The approach is by a very wide 
avenue' with broad grass margins, centrally 
with the -main entrance, which is from а 
carriage court surrounded by а low wall with 
piers. The general outlines of the house's 
history are at once apparent from the north 
or entrance front. The present building was 
erected by Sir Thomas Smith, who, in 1548, 
married the widow of the former owner, Sir 
John Hampden, and bought the reversion of 
the propertv. This worthy had an astonish- 
ingly varied Court career, extending through 
the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth. It says something for his 
eapacity that, though loyal to the interests of 
the Protector Somerset, and falling with him, 
in 1550 he is again found in Royal employ 
under Mary. In 1557 he retired for a while 
and began to rebuild Hill Hall, but under 
Ilizabeili he became Ambassador to France, 
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where he remained four years. It is recorded 
that in 1568 he began to build the north and 
west sides of the house stronger and more 
splendidly." In 1577 he died childless, and 
was buried in Theydon Mount Church, being 
succeeded by his nephew, from whom the рге- 
sent non-resident. owner of the property is the 
direct descendant. Although the core of the 
house is Elizabethan, and а considerable 
amount of work of this period is still visible 
both externally and internally, the general 
effect is Georgian, and dates from the time 
of Sir Edward Smyth, the third baronet, who, 
in 1714, remodelled the house and completely 
rebuilt the east front. 

The plan is quadrangular and is effectively 
taid out, but, while the external design of the 
building in its general lines is also good, its 
detail is poor and coarse in most cases. The 
entrance front is in the main Elizabethan 
work, and follows the local custom (during 
the Middle Ages) of having its excellent brick 
construction decorated by dressings in cement 
in imitation of stone. This method has been 
carried on in the later work, and it is 
possible that it is partly from the limitations 
of the method and partly from renewals that 
the mouldings and enrichments generally are 
so poor in quality. The texture of the old 
brickwork has beert ruined by cleaning and 
pointing. The entrance is by a flat-pointed 
archway under a Georgian colonnaded ргојесі- 
ing portico, above which is а group of three 
mullioned windows, with two sturdy Eliza- 
bethan chimney-stacks on either side; yet the 
imposition of a Georgian cornice and pediment 
surmounted by a quaint cupola successfully 
hinds the whole into a not unpleasing composi- 
tion. The east and south fronts face spacious 
lawns. Immediately surrounding the house 
on these fronts is a wide expanse of York 
flagging laid level with the turf with admir- 
effect. The east front is entirely 
Georgian, with central pediment containing 
the arms of Sir Edward Smyth and his first 
wife, Ann Hedges; it is two stories in height. 
surmounted by a balustrade with urns, and 
having an Order of Doric columns on lofty 
pedestals, which, by reason of the wide- 
spreading base mouldings used, actually 
appear to fulfil their real purpose of buttresses. 
The south front, also two stories in height, 
is topped by a steep roof with fine chimneys 
and Elizabethan dormers. Here, again, how- 
ever, the whole is welded together by the 
erection of  square-topped, three-storied, 
Georgian towers at the S.E. and S.W. angles, 
which, projecting on the southern side, en- 
close a delightful recessed terrace on the south 
front. The west front is relatively modern 
and in part unfinished. In the internal court- 
yard is some truly weird detail of super- 
imposed Orders, distinctly not in accordance 
with rule. 

Internally there is much good detail in 
panelling and joinery of the Georgian period. 
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House at West Bay, Dorset. 
Messrs. Crickmay & Sons, Architects. 
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There are three fine staircases of varying 
dates, the latest ап exceptionally spacious 
one with bracketed string and delicately- 
contoured twisted balusters. The Hall is two 
stories in height, and extends through the full 
depth of the building from south front to 
courtyard, the first-floor corridor being effec- 
tively carried through it by an open colonnade 
along the courtyard side. A panel high up 
at the west end has the arms of Queen Eliza- 
beth, A very fine Georgian chimney-piece. 
which originally stood inside the Elizabethan 
chimney-piece of the Hall has now .been re- 
moved to the first-floor corridor. The house 
is full of fine old furniture, including some 
splendid specimens of Venetian and French 
work, and also contains numerous masterly 
water-colours (including one of the balustrade 
and baytree on the south terrace) and several 
portraits by Mr. J. S. Sargent, which alone 
were worth the visit to see. 

Before returning to town a short visit was 
paid to St. John's Church, Epping, a charac- 
teristic work of the late Mr. G. F. Bodley, 
R.A. | 
The church has a nave of five bays, and 
chance! of two bays with a shallow sanctuary. 
The arcade is lofty and there is no clear- 
story or chancel arch, the barrel roof running 
without interruption from east to west. The 
west end hàs a pair of windows, while the 
chancei, screened and sumptuously fitted, has 
a large traceried window above the lofty 
coloured and gilded triptych. All the ex- 
ternal details are on an extremely bold scale. 
and this is particularly true of the tower, 
which was completed as recently as 1908. It 
oecupies an unusual and singularly effective 
position (in view of the site) at the south- 
east of the sanctuary, entirely detached from 
the main walls, though united to the churcli 
Ьу a corridor and low clergy vestry, the base 
of the tower serving as a choir vestry. It is 
all extremely fine architecture, though very 
unlike any traditional] Essex work. The 
angle of the tower bears the appropriate text, 
“A city set on а hill cannot be hid." 


— 2 — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of 

| Ireland. | 

The following is “The Humble and Loyal 
Address of the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland to Their Most Excellent 
Majesties King George V. and Queen 
Магу” :— 

“ May it please Your Majesties. We, your 
dutiful subjects, the President aud Council 
on behalf of the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland, beg leave humbly and 
respectfully to approach Your Majesties with 
the expression of our loyal welcome on the 
occasion of Your Majesties’ visit to Ireland, 
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and to tender our most devoted and dutiful 
homage. 

We confidently believe that the profession 
to which we belong, and which 1s so intimately 
associated with the progress of science and art 
throughout the Empire, will, under Your 
Majesty's beneficent rule, flourish in a long 
era of unbroken peace. 

We earnestly trust that Your Majesty and 
our gracious Queen may be granted a long 
and glorious reign, and that we, your sub- 
jects, may have the felicity of extending our 


dutiful welcome frequently in the years to. 


come, 
Signed, on behalf of the Council, 
ALBERT K. Murray, R. H. K. 
(President), 
C. A. Owen, F. R. I. B. A. 
(Hon. Secretary). 


— — ——9—— —— 


HOUSE AT WEST BAY, 
DORSET. 


THis house is situate on the slope of the 
hills at West Bay. Dorset, overlooking the 
English Channel. It is built of Purbeck stone 
and covered with Lawrence’s dark tiles. 

The contractors are Messrs. Wakeham 
Bros., of Plymouth, and the architects Messrs. 
Crickmay Sons, of Victoria-street, West- 
minster, S.W. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Society of Engineers (Incorporated). 

The third vacation visit of the present 
session took place on the 7th inst, when, by 
permission of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers (1900), Ltd., а number of 
members of the Society and their friends 
visited the Swanscombe Northfleet Cement 
Works. dt was at Northfleet that the earliest 
cement works were erected by the younger 
Aspdin, whose father had invented the pro. 
duct in 1824, and subsequently other works 
were erected by firms whose names have since 
become world-famous. The majority of these 
firms were combined in one company in 1900. 
'The district in which these works are situated 
js peculiarly adapted to be the centre of the 


. cement industry on account of the presence 


of unlimited supplies of chalk and clay, an 
ample quantity of fuel, and ready access to all 
parts of the world through the Port oí 
London. The visitors were shown the chalk 
quarries adjoining the works, and the clay 
brought from the Medway. The amalgama- 
tion of chalk and clay in definite proportion is 
effected by batteries of washmills, the result- 
ing slurry passing through a screening mill 
in a finely-divided state. ‘The slurry then 
passes into the large mixing and storage tanks, 
and is finally pumped into rotary kilns, in 
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House at West Bay, Dorset. 
Messrs. Crickmay & Sons, Architects. 
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which the contaimed water 18 evaporated, and 
the dry material thus obtained is heated up 
to а temperature of about 2,800? Fahr. The 
hot clinker then passes through rotary coolers, 
which extract the heat, and from thence іх 
delivered to the grinding mills, in which the 
clinker is reduced to a very fine powder. 
During the final stage of the grinding process 
steam is injected into the mill, subjecting each 
particle of cement to a repeated process of 
superficial hydration, thus regulating “the 
setting time, and turning out the cement in a 


. condition for immediate use, thereby obviat- 


ing the trouble of turning over the cement. 
before use on the site of works. The visitors 
were shown the cooperages, where casks for 
packing cement for export are made by 
machinery, many of the machines being of a 
special character, апа patended by the com- 
pany. ‘Tea was provided by the company 
for their guests at the conclusion of the visit. 
after which a vote of thanks to the company 
for their courtesy was proposed and heartily 
accorded. 08 ` 


— موه‎ 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 
Owing to the retirement of Mr. William 


Eade, the partnership hitherto subsisting 
between him and Mr. E. Thos. Johns, 
Architect and Surveyor. to the Ipswich 


Education Committee, has been dissolved. 
Mr. Johns’ practice will be continued as 
before; his new address is 8, Lower Brook- 
street, lpswich, and his telephone number 


The Royal College of Science, Dublin. 
The Royal College of Science, Merrion- 
square, Dublin, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid by King Edward, was opened hy 
King George on Saturday, July 8. Тһе 


Sir Thos. Manly Deane, B.A., R.H.A. 


buildings, illustrated in the Builder, 1906. 
September 29 and October 13, are the work 
of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Mr. T. Manly 
Deane, R.H.A., on whom a Knighthood was 
conferred at the recent ceremony. 


Men of the Day. 

In the issue of Vanity Fair for July 5 
some particulars are given under this heading 
of the career of Mr. Frank Matcham, the 
architect of a number cf recent theatre build- 
ings. А coloured portrait supplement is given 
in the same issue, the title of which is 
„Architect Matcham.”’ 


Department of Architecture, University College. 

An exhibition of drawings and designs 
made by the students in the Department of 
Architecture at University College will be 
held from Friday, July 21, to Saturday, 
July 29, inclusive. The exhibition will be 
opened on Friday, July 21, at 5 p.m. by 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Tickets for the opening ceremony can be 
obtained from the Secretary of University 
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College. The exhibition will be open on 
weekdays from 10 a.m. to.5 p.m. on the 
days following the opening to July 29. 
Tickets of admission are not required except 
for the opening ceremony. 


University College Chemical Laboratories. 

At the recent prize distribution at Uni- 
versity College, London, the Provost read 
a letter which had been sent to Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, as President of the Appeal 
Committee, on behalf of the proposed new 
chemical laboratories, by Mr. R. С. Forster, 
announcing а further gift of 30,0007. 


Pumping Station for the London Hydraulic 
Power Company. 

The latest of the Company's five pumping- 
stations for the supply of ‘hydraulic power in 
London is situate in Grosvenor-road, West- 
minster, about 500 yds. westward of Vaux- 
hall Bridge. It has a frontage to Grosvenor- 
road, and extends for a depth of 470 ft. there- 
from, comprises reservoirs for water-settling, 
engine-house, boiler-house, hydraulic accumu- 
lator tower, coal store, filter-house, overhead 
tanks, wharf and coal handling plant, boiler- 
feed water softening and measuring plant, 
influx, efflux, and hydraulic pipe subway, 
with a subway under Grosvenor-road connect- 
ing the pumping-station with the river wharf, 
together with resident foreman’s house, men’s 
messroom, workshop, storeroom,. foreman’s 
oflice, and sundry appurtenances. The Chief 
Engineer to the Company is Mr. E. B. 
Ellington, M.Inst.C.E., Westminster. 


Pablic Library, New York. 

The New York Public Library in Fifth- 
avenue and Forty-second street wan recently 
opened by President Taft. The building was 
designed by the late J. M. Carrère and his 
partner, Mr. Thomas Mastings, and has cost 
more than 2,000,000. . There із тоот оп the 
shelves for four million volumes; the site, 
valued as worth some 4,000,000/., was given 
by the municipal authorities, who also de- 
frayed the cost of the fabric, which was begun 
ten years ago. 


Report of the Joint Committee on Reinforced 
Concrete. 

The Joint Committee on Reinforced Con- 
crete have now completed their second report, 
and it will shortly be on sale at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. In an intro- 
ductory note the Committee state that since 
the issue of the first report in 1907 the use 
and knowledge of reinforced concrete: for 
architectural and engineering constructions 
have steadily increased. It therefore appeared 
desirable that it should be reconsidered in the 
light of further experience, and this second 
report is the result of the Committee’s labours. 
The section on Materials has been modi- 
fied in certain details. The section on 
Methods of Calculation" has been recast 
in form, and the standard notation (proposed 
by the Concrete Institute) has been adopted. 
The sub-section on Columns has been re- 
vised, and the formule proposed have been 
recast, so as to include the cases in which 
the lateral or helical binding is а material 
factor in the strength. The suggestions which 
have been made from time to time by institu- 
tions and individuals have been of much. value 
and have been fully, considered. Professor 
Unwin, F.R.S., Captain J. Gibson Fleming, 
R.E., and Messrs. Wm. Dunn and E. Fiander 
Etchells contribute appendices. The size of 
page has been reduced for convenience of 

andling, and the work will be issued in stiff 
covers at the price of 1s. | 


Parish Church, Carshalton. 

A pageant was held | last week (оп 
July 5.8) in aid of the Completion Fund of 
All Saints’ Church., The church, with the 
cxception of the-chanücel, south aisle, and 
tower, has been rebuilt during the past few 
years, at a cost of 15,000/., after designs by 
Sir А. W. ‘Blomfield, which provided for the 
erection of a new chancel, vestries, organ- 
aisle, and rave, and the restoration of the 
old .chancel for uses as a chapel. The low 
embattled tower, constructed of rubble-stone 
and flint, stood between the chancel and nave, 
and it is believed that the chancel was the 
original church, the nave having been added 
temp.. Richard IL, and extended temp. 
William III. In the church were set up a 
monument—with an effigy by Rysbrack—to 
Sir William Scawen, and an altar tomb, 
temp. Henry VIL, to Sir Nicholas Gaynes- 
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ford, his wife, and children; the figure of 
Lady Gaynesford is remarkable for a very 
Jarge headdress. 


Proposed Buiiding Over a Burial Ground. 

At a sitting of the Consistory Court of St. 
Albans, held at Chelmsford on July 7, а 
petition was preferred by the Rector and 
Churchwardens of St. Mary’s, Chelmsford, for 
a faculty consenting to the erection in the 
churchyard of columns to support an iron 
staircase for purposes of an emergency exit 
from the Shire Hall, which abuts on the burial 
ground of the church. Mr. A. B. Kempe, 
Chancellor of the Diocese, decided that he 
had no power to grant the faculty prayed for, 
inasmuch as tlie Disused Burial Grounds Act 
prohibited the erection of any building over 
a disused burial-ground saving for the exten- 
sion of a church, chapel, or meeting-house. 


Kingswood Estate, Surrey. 

The Walton Heath Land Company, Ltd., 
have bought from Mr. C. Bonsor an estate cf 
about 650 acres, near Walton Heath. They 
propose to convert the property into a resi- 
dential estate, with houses to stand within 
their own grounds of from j acre to 1 acre 
in extent. The houses will be of a тое 
expensive kind than those which are usually 
built on such properties, and some are ready 
for occupation. 


All Saints’ Church, Highgate. 

At a sitting of the Consistory Court cf 
London on July 5, Dr. ‘Tristram, K.C., 
Chancellor of the Diocese, granted a faculty 
for the enlargement of this church by the addi- 
tion of a north aisle and vestries, and an 
extension of the chancel, at an estimated cost 
of 2,500/. The new buildings will be erected, 
in part, in the churchyard, which is uncon- 
secrated and has not been used for interments. 
The church was built in 1865.4, after the 
designs, we understand, of Sir A. W. 
Blomfield. 


The Quaniity Surveyors’ Association 
(Incorporated). 

Mr. C. W. Ball, M.S.A. (Southsea), has 
been elected President of this Association for 
the ensuing year, and Messrs. T. J. Carless 
and Henry Riley, Vice-Presidents. 


— —- — 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Art Gallery Competition. 

. As a reply to several letters published 
in the Manchester Guardian taking exception 
to the assessor's decision in the preliminary 
competition for the Art Gallery, a number of 
Manchester competitors have signed a joint 
letter stating that they consider that the 
Corporation has conducted the competition 
on excellent lines, and that there is nothing 
in the assessor's report that would lead them 
to think that the selection ot the ten final 
competitors is anything but a fair one. We 
understand that it is strongly felt by many 
architects in Manchester that, although there 
are minor points in the assessor s report which 
may not commend themselves. to them, the 
competition as a whole meets with their 
approval, and it is a very unfortunate 
occasion upon which to pile up minor 
grievances against the assessor, calculated to 
discourage the appointment of a professional 
adviser by public bodies in the future. 


Clydebank Public Library. 

We learn from the Glasgow Herald that at 
a recent meeting of the Clydebank Town 
Council it was reported that fifteen designs 
had been submitted for the new public 
library, and that Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., 
architect, who was appointed assessor, recom- 
mended that the designs of Messrs. Gardner, 
Miller, & White, Glasgow, should be 
accepted. The Library Committee by a 
majority approved of these plans, subject to 
their being submitted to the inspection oi a 


librarian. An amendment was moved that 
the plans of Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, 
Glasgow, be adopted. Оп a division the 


plans of Messrs. Gardner, Miller, & White 
were agreed to by six votes to five." An 
award which is subject to the opinion of 
committeemen untrained in architecture seems 
rather inglorious. 
Church Schools, etc., Doncaster. 

In a competition recently held for a new 
Unitarian church, schools, lecture hall, and 
institute at Doncaster the scheme submitted 
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by Messrs. A. J. Dunn, F. R. I. B. X., and 
J. Bernard Mendham, of Birmingham, was 
adopted, and the architects have been in- 
structed to proceed with the work. 


International Exhibition at Tokio in 1917. 

‘The Bulletin Commercial" (Brussels) 
states, on the authority of the Belgian Con- 
sulate-General at Yokohama, that the Com- 
mittee of the Iuternational Exhibition to be 
held at Tokio in 1917 have opened a competi- 
tion for the general plan of the exhibition 
installations. One prize of 3,000 yen (about 
306/.), two of 2,000 yen (about 204/.), and 
three of 1,000 ven (about 1027.) may be given. 
Foreigners may compete. Proposals will be 
received up to September 30 next at the office 
of the Grand Japanese Exhibition, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, Kobi- 
kicho, Kyobashi-Ku, Токіо. 

Capital City at Canberra, N.S.W. 

Particulars of this competition have been 
printed in the Builder, and, with premiums 
amounting to 3,000/., many architects will 
desire to consider the matter. We suggest, 
however, that intending competitors will be 
wise to deter putting their ideas into 
shape until full investigation has been 
made into the conditions. The Competition 
Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects are pursuing inquiries, and until 
a report is made the scheme cannot be 
recommended. 1t will be noticed in the con- 
ditions, among other unsatisfactory clauses, 
that the designs will be submitted to a 
Board consisting of an engineer, an archi- 
tect, and a liceused survevor," who are un- 
named; then the Minister of State will 
adjudicate upon the designs, such adjudica- 
tion to be final and without appeal. In the 
first place, it may be doubted if the pro- 
fessional advisers to be appointed will be of 
sufficient standing to give confidence to com- 
petitors that their designs will be adequately 
studied; and, іп the second place, no archi- 
tect of worth will submit to the condition 
that his ideas are to be judged finally by a 
layman who is primarily a politician. 

— — — 
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British and Foreign Building Stones. A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Specimens in 
the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge. By 
JOHN Watson. (Published by the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge.) 

Mr. JohN Warsow's treatise on this subject, 

which has been published by the Cam- 

bridge University Press, comprises, inter alia, 

a descriptive catalogue of the specimens of 

building stones of all countries, recently 

collected and arranged in the Sedgwick 

Museum at Cambridge. 

Although primarily intended for the use of 
students of geology, the work contains a vast 
amount of valunbis practical information 
relative to the colour, texture, weight, crush. 
ing strain, porosity, and other characteristics 
of building stones, which should cause it to be 
regarded as a welcome addition to all archi- 
tectural libraries. 

The descriptive notes, which precede the 
catalogue, include the names and dates of 
erection of many important buildings in which 
some of the various building stones collected 
in the Museum have been used. 

Each specimen of stone placed in the 
Museum bears a label containing the follow- 
ing particulars, viz. :- - 

(1) The name by which the stone is best 
known to commerce. 

(2) The stratigraphical position of the stone, 
or, in the case of an igneous rock, its petro- 
logical designation. 

(5) The names and the locality of the 
quarry whence the specimen was obtained. 

(4) The name and address of the donor of 
tlie example. | 

As Mr. Watson points out in the Introduc- 
tion to his work, ** quarry owners, architects, 
and others" are not always in absolute agree- 
ment as {о the designations by which а par- 
ticular rock is recognised in the building-stone 
industry, nor“ is the name adopted by them 
always in accordance with geological nomen- 
clature." For example, in commerce, stones 
which have no affinity whatever with those 
rocks are frequently distinguished as granite, 
the “Petit Granit" of Belgium, which 
belongs to the carboniferous limestone, being 
a notable instance. 
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In addition to notes on the physical charac- 
teristics of a stoue, its chemical composition 
is given in those cases in which it is known, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that 
chemical tests and analyses are often regarded 
as unreliable guides in determining the 
qualities of building stones. 

But whilst recognising the fact that in 
many cases an analysis of its chemical com- 
position 15 not, as a rule, so useful to the prae- 
tical man as a knowledge of the physical pro- 
perties. of the stone with whieh he has to 
deal, yet Mr. Watson tightly lays stress upon 
its Importance. 

As an instance—“ The atmosphere in and 
around large cities and centres of industry 1s 
usually charged with gases and impregnated 
with various acids. These acids, when caught 
by the falling rain are deposited in solution 
чи the buildings, and often, by chemical 
action, canse a decay of the stone. It is, 
therefore, important to ascertain the chemical 
composition of a rock and thus arrive at its 
susceplibility to decay under certain atmos 
pheric influences.” 

The necessity of taking into account the two 
factors of weight and volume is lucidly 
pointed ont. Thus, when stone is required 
for vaulting or other similar work, „ the 
selection. of one light in weight or of low 
density " is very desirable. On the other 
hand, in the construction of quay or dock 
walls materials of high density are requisite, 
because a stone when immeised in water 
loses a very considerable part of its effective 
weight. Furthermore, if, “compared with 
its weight, the stone possesses a very large 
bulk, it presents a corresponding large sur- 
face to wave action, thus increasing the scupe 
or field of disturbing force. The two factors 
of weight. and volume must, therefore, be 
taken into consideration ; thev show that, the 
smaller the surfare area of a stone and the 
greater its unit weight. the less likelibecd 
there is of disturbance." In other words, 
the higher the specific gravity the greater the 
stability. 

In the view of the author cf the treatise 
under discussion, the test of compression or 
crushing strain is generally treated by archi- 
tects and workers in stone with less con- 
sideration than it deserves, because whilst the 
resisting power of most building stones 
greatly exceeds the strain which they are 
usually required to support, yet the test is 
extremely useful as an aid in determining 
their weathering properties. For the dura- 
bility of a rock is dependent either upon the 
manner of contact of the mineral particles 
of which И. consists, or upon the strength of 
the particles themselves. And in the latter 
case its durability is determined by the 
strength of the weakest material, which 1s 
abundantly distributed throughout the mass. 
Thus if the interstitial matter between the 
grains of sandstone is weak ог lacks 
cohesion, the stone will be disintegrated when 
subjected to abrasion or exposed іо the 
influences of the weather, however strong the 
grains thefnselves may be. A rock max con- 
sist mainly of quartz grains, and vet be ко 
soft as to crumble when compressed between 
the fingers, while another rock, having the 
same general composition in which the grains 
are firmly cemented together may be one cf 
the most durable of stones.“ 

Again, tne test of porosity or ratio of 
absorption is one of extreme value and, as 
such, ought to be considered in addition to 
other physical features of building stones. 
Amongst resulting evils walls built of a stone 
possessing а hugh ratio of absorption аге, of 
course, liable to be damp, and this is more 
especially the case if, in addition to being 
porous, the stone used is fine in texture. for 
water penetrates further, and is retained 
longer, in small cavities than in large ones. 

On microscopic examination, such a stone 
will probably be found to contain minute 
fissures, through which water will be absorbed 
to a considerable depth bv capillary attrac- 
tion. Moreover, danger from frost depends 
"not so much upon the amount of absorption 
as upon the size of the pores,” and rocks with 
large pores stand frost. better than those with 
small ones, because they do not retain the 
water which they absorb. 

It is well known that, although а certain 
class of stone may have proved its durability 
m à particular building, vet it is not 
necessarily a guarantee that the same rock will 
give equally good results if employed for 
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structural work in another district, and Mr. 
Watscn duly emphasises the fact in the follow- 
ing words, viz. :—'' Geographical and meteoro- 
logical variations have to be considered, for a 
sudden change of temperature is a powerful 
agent in the destruction of rocks, because, as 
a rule, stones possess low conductivity for 
heat and but slight elasticity. Rocks 
frequently reveal a tendency to decay when 
placed in a position which is much exposed 
to the sun, whereas the building remains per- 
fect if it is shaded or has a northern aspect. 
ae Two striking examples may be 
referred to—Somerset House, in London, 
built of Portland stone from the upper 
division of the Jurassic system in Dorsetshire, 
is much more decayed on the south side than 
on the north ; and York Minster, built of 
magnesian limestone, 1з also more decayed cn 
its southern than on its northern aspect." 

A changeable climate may also affect the 
durability of stone, whilst the presence of 
corrosive substances in the air- or even of 
much moisture- will cause a rock to dis 
integrate more rapidly than it would in a 
purer or dryer atmosphere; and, although 
constructed with the same stone, buildings in 
the country, owing to a growth of lichens, 
which frequently covers the entire surface of 
the stonework, and thus affords’ some protec- 
tion against the ordinary causes of decomposi- 
tion, are often more durable than those ш 
populous and sinoky towns. 

It is generally admitted that nearly all 
stratified rocks used for construction should 
be placed in the building with the bed of the 
stones as nearly horizontal as possible, and 
that the exposed surface should be formed by 
a cross-section of the natural divisional planes. 
Thus placed the stone is best able to resist 
atmospheric disintegration, inasmuch as it 
occupies in the artificial structure an approx! 
mately similar position to that which it 
originaily occupied an nature. 

This weil known principle is of such ex 
treme importance as to render it incumbent 
орол those responsible for the carrying out 
of structural work iu stone to be able to 
discriminate with absolute accuracy the plane 
of the bed of any building stone. 

Although in many rocks the direction cf the 
hed is easily distinguishable, in others, owing 
to their evenness of grain, it is extremely 
difficuit to ascertain. Rocks known as ‘‘ free- 
tone are included in this latter category, 
and the chances of discrimination are mini- 
mised if, as is often the case, the stone is 
roughly trimmed down to a rectangular shape 
immediately after it has been quarried. 

Most rocks, especially those of the lime- 
stone and sandstone species, undergo a pro- 
cess of hardening on exposure to the atmo- 
sphere after being quarried. This result has 
been explained on the supposition that the 
water with which the stones are permeated 
holds in solution or suspension a small amount 
of siliceous, calcarequs, ferruginous, or 
clayey matter which, on exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, is drawn by capillary attraction to 
the surface of the block and evaporated. 
„Thus the dissolved or suspended material is 
deposited. and serves as an additional cement- 
ing constituent to bind the grains more closely 
together.” 

Whether the theory be right or wrong, there 
is no doubt that the process of ‘‘ seasoning,’ 
which, in this case, means hardening, is one 
that should invariably be insisted upon. It 
is on record that Sir Christopher Wren re- 
jected any stone for use in the erection of St. 
Paul's Cathedral which had not been quarried 
and exposed to the atmosphere for three 
years. 

We agree with Mr. Watson that colour 
forms an important, factor, from ап archi- 
tectural point of. view, in the selection of a 
building stone. The range of colours from 
which a selection can be made 1з an extensive 
one, and facilities for transport are now so 
great that a choice of colour can be secured 
for almost апу neighbourhood. But, 
"although from a decorative point of view 
the beauty of stone depends on its effective 
appearance, tu the architect and. builder, as 
well as to the student of economic geology. 
there is а heanty in а good stone beyond that 
which appeals openly to the eve—a beauty 
more subtle, requiring a scientific as well as 
an artistic. appreciation—the impression it 
gives of strength and suitability for its 
purpose.” 

Of the wealth of information contained in 
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the descriptive notes on British, colonial, and 
foreign building stones the space at our dis 
posal does not admit of more than a few 
examples. | 

Under the section © Jgredus Rocks (Plu 
touic)," the physical properties and chemical 
composition of British granite obtained. from 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Westmorland, Cumber- 
land, Leicestershire, Wales, the Isle of Man, 
Scotland, Ireland. Jersey, and Guernsey are 
concisely described, whilst under. Igneous 
Rocks (Volcanic), notes are given upon the 
green slate stone obtained from the Borrow 
dale quarries in Cumberland, the Melrose 
Agglomerate, and Dolerites from Scotland, and 
the Tardree stone from Co: Antrim, Ireland. 

Polyfant stone (Cornwall), Salcombe stone 
(Devonshire), and St. Catherine stone 
(Argyllshire), are dealt with under the sec 
tion on '* Metamorphic Rocks”; and that 
on ‘Sedimentary Rocks’’ comprises many of 
the geological formations known as the Cam 
brian and Silurian. Devonian and old Red 
Sandstone, Carboniferous, Permain, Trias. 
Jurassic, Cretaceous, Pleistocene, and Recent ; 
and in the section on '' Colonial and Foreign 
Building Stoaes'' the same order is followed. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Watson has pro- 
duced an excellent manual upon a subject 
which, at least in its scientific and geological 
aspect is but little understood by the practis 
ing architect of our day, and we trust that his 
laborious efforts will meet with the prompt 


recognition and appreciation they deserve to 


receive from all who are interested in the 
study of building stones, which the author has 
5 in a form which appears to us to 

e at once scientific, practical, and interesting. 


Tourist Guide to the Continent. Edited by 
Percy Linprey. Illustrated and with 
maps. (London: 50, Fleet-street. E.C., 


and 12. Regent street. W. Price 6d.) 


Tunis useful little work is the Great Eastern 
‘Railway Company's new illustrated Touris“ 


Guide to the Continent. Among its features 
are particulars of new tours, vid Holland, in 
North Germany. including the Harz Moun- 
tains and Thuringian Mountains; in South 
Germany, of the less-known side valleys of 
the Rhine; in Belgium, -viá Antwerp, of 
fresh tours in the Ardennes and old Flemish 
cities, and a series of continental maps. А 
chapter on Tourists“ Travel Talk," a 
vocabulary in English, French, and ‘German, 
has been added. uL eee 


Аге Lamps and Accessory Apparatus. By 
J. H. JOHNSON, A. M. I. E. E. (London: 
Constable and Co., Ltd. 1911. Pp. 152. 
1s. 6d. net.). M: - 

THIS is another of Constable's electrical 

installation manuals, written for the benefit of 

contractors, wiremen, and engineers. Аз a 

guide to the choice of arc lamps for particular 

requirements the book should be generally 
welcomed, although it should be noted that 
several varieties of arc lamp are not men- 
tioned. The notes of the author .are of 
practical nature, and mathematics have been 
purposely excluded. We are sorry to see 
that the policy of exclusion has also been 
applied to the index, which ought always to 
be considered an essential adjunct to technical 
handbooks. | 

— ̃ — — 


FIFTY YEARS Ado. 
From the Bulider of July 13, 1861. 


.The Foreign Office Designs. 

Ix the Commons. on the Sth inst.. before 
the House went into committee of supply, 
a long and amusing discussion took place 
on the question! (if it can still be called a 
question) of the style of the design for the 
new Foreign Office; involving, of course, 
a re-consideration of the respective merits 
ої the Gothic and Italian styles of architecture? 

Lord Elcho commented with some severity 
upon what he called the Palmerstonian style 
of architecture, and urged that Mr. Scott's 
design, or rather Lord Palmerston s. was alto- 
gether unsuited to the country, the climate, 
and the purpose to which it was to be devoted; 
and that a pure Gothic was that of which 
the country would approve. Mr. Scott had 
fallen into error in allowing himself to act. 
as tho mere draughtsman of: the noble lord 
at the head of the Government. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article, An Interesting Experi- 
ment," deals with a report of the developments 
that have followed the opening of the first 
portion of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, 
New York. 


"Or: second leading article (p. 32) is on 
The American Academy in Rome," dealing 
with the scope of the newly-organised Academy. 


Notes (p. 32) include: As Others See Us“; 
“The Teaching of Art"; london County 
Council Cottages Purchase Scheme”; “St. 
Pauls. Bridge“; “ Carnarvon Castle.” 


A Select. Committee of the House of Commons 
has been considering this week the Bill for 
constructing a new bridge across the Thames 
at St. Paul's Cathedral. A report of the pro- 
ceedings and the report of the three architects 
consulted by the Corporation in regard to the 
scheme will be found on p. 33. 


Some notes of a visit of the Architectural! 
Association to Hill Hall, near Epping, and to the 
Church of St. John, Epping, will bo found on 
p. 36. 


Book Notices (р. 38) include; “ British and 
Foreign Building Stones.” 


Correspondence (p. 40) includes letters on: 
“ Builders’ Tools in the Middle Ages”; 
'" Questions for Builders“; National In- 
surance and Housing.“ 


''he Monthly Review of Construction (p. 43) 
contains: Notes on Some Definitions used 
in Constructional Mechanics " (with diagrams); 
" North. Surrey Schools, Anerley " : “ Exhibi- 
tion Buildings“; Compressol System of 
Foundations ^" ; and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 47) includes : 
'* Scaffolding : Telescopic Towers and Masts” ; 
“The Medieval Builders Labourer”; „Pro- 
jected New Buildings in the Provinces " : 
" Applications under the 1894 Building Acts,” 
etc. 

A brief report of the opening proceedings of а 
Town Planning Conference at West Bromwich 
will be found on p. al. 

Law Reports (p. 51) include: “ Dispute as to 
a Party Wall" ; ` Contractor's Action against 
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Building Owner’ ; 
— .. — 
MEETINGS. 


Tuesnmay, Jury 13, 

Northern Architectural Association, — Annual  excur- 
sion, to Wynyard Hall and grounds. Meet at Stockton 
Station at 11.12 a.m. Visits to Stockton Parish Church 
and churches at Billingham and Norton. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 19. 
Northern Architectural Association, — Annual ех: 
cursion. 
FRI DAT, JULY 2]. 
Architectural Association, — Annual exhibition of 
students' work. 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JULY 22. 

Inst if ut ion of Municipal Engineers (Eastern District). - 
Annual meeting at Goode's Hotel, Marine-parude, 
Yarmouth. 2 p.m. A paper, Construction, Main- 
tenance, and Repair of Highways,” by Mr. W. Astley 
Norris, Surveyor to the Swaffham Urban District 
Council, will be presented for discussion. 


— E — 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


National Insurance and Housing. 

Stk. — As so many of your readers are 
‘deeply interested in and have а practical 
knowledge of the housing problem, may 1 Бе 
pernutted to ask for their consideration of 
an aspect of the National Insurance Bill. 
which, so far as I have seen, has not hitherto 
received much attention? I refer to its 
probable effect upon the provisions of houses 
for the class of persons on whose behalf the 
Bill is promoted—'* employed persons whose 
income 1s below 160/. a vear. 

. Would some of your expert readers examine 
the following particulars to ascertain how 
far they correspond with experience? II 
they are approximately correct, it would seem 
that the employer's contributions, in so far 
‘as they concern the ‘ housing of the working 


classes," will ultimately be met by an 
increase in rents, without being of any 
benefit to anyone concerned, whether em- 
ployer, workman, or property-owner. Ап 
exception should perhaps be made in the 
case of the owner of existing “slum ’’ tene- 
ments, whose function of “sweating” 
property always finds its opportunity for 
exercise when there is a tendency towards 
increase in the rents of new decent dwellings. 

I do not propose to refer to the 51st clause 
(really a property-owner's question), which. 
if not materially altered, must add епог- 
mously to the rents. But this will occur 
after the builder has ceased to have any 
direct interest in the property. Тһе diffi- 
culty is abviocus of framing any scheme to 
prevent the sick benefit from becoming in 
practice a grant in aid of rents; whilst, on 
the other hand, any curtailment of the 

wer of the Jandlord to recover rent must 
increase the rent by the insurance value of such 
risk of loss. I am only concerned, however, 
at the present moment with the effect of the 
employer’s contributions in increasing rent. 

The matter suggests itself to me in the 
following way :— 

If the employer is a builder, his contribu- 
tion is 52d. in respect of every payment ої 
one week's wages (sometimes of part of a 
week) If the average wage of all his 
employees is 30s. a week, the addition to the 
cost of wages (with about 10 per cent. profit) 
would be 13 per cent. 

If the employer is a manufacturer of 
building materials and the average weekly 
wage which he pays is 22s., the new 
impost (with manufacturers’, merchants’, and 
builders’ profits) will result in about lj per 
cent. being added to the cost of the materials 


in the house. 


Now, supposing, as in the London County 
Council block buildings, the building cost 
per room averages 120/ and the cost of 
labour and materials is two to one, then :—- 


£ g. d. 
11 per cent. on 801. for labour is. 1 8 0 
1} per cent. on 40l. for materials is 0 12 0 


Total £2 0 O0 
To provide for this additional outlay would 
involve an addition to the rent of two, three. 
аг more rooms of from 2d. to 3d. a week, if 
no increase is made to the single-room rents. 
Supposing it is the case of the speculating 
builder, who is really the chief purveyor of 
housing accommodation in the suburbs. Не 
builds a house to sell at, say, 230/., with a 
zround-rent of 5/. 10s., or lets it to a weekly 
tenant at 12s. The building cost may be 
apportioned as follows :---Profit, 200. ; cost of 
labour, 1404. ; cost of materials, TO. Whether 
there is another profit on the site value does 
not. concern this question. But on the build- 
ing cost the addition will. be: 


© 


per cent. on 140/. for labour is | 
per cent. on TOL. for materials is 1 1 Q 


Total 43 10 0 

'l'o maintain the same ratio between build- 
ing cost and rent will involve an addition to 
the latter of 24d. per week, which in practice 
would tend to become 3d. 

It may be urged that all these extra costs 
will, as tho result of competition, be paid 
out of profits. But competition has already 
exerted all the influence it can, with the 
result that the standard of the house pro- 
vided by speculative builders has steadily 
risen. The only fresh element of competi- 
tion is in the exemption of foreign-made 
materials from this new charge, thus penal- 
ising the British-made goods. 

The ultimate effect of the employers’ con- 
tribution would thus appear to be either a 
deterioration in the quality of the house or 
an increase of rents. | 

1 have written with a view to London 
conditions; if some of your readers would 
consider the guestion under ‘the conditions 
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prevailing in other parts of the country jt 


might prove useful. J. WALLIS CHAPMAN. 


Builders' Tools in the Middle Ages. 
Sin, —In the interesting article in your last 
issue, the womble or wimble is sald to be 
an early form of bradawl. 
This is an error. It is still in use, and 
called by the same name by boat-builders and 
wood shipwrights in the west and Midlands. 
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IL is au early form of brace, but with a 
fixed bit made entirely of wood. 

No doubt the brace and movable bits is 
an improved womble. 

The Jatt axe is the plasterer's lath 
hammer—a short tool for use with one hand, 
а small axe at one end апа a hammer at 
the other end of the head. Latt is still the 
north-country name for lath. 

The hod had a short handle till quite the 
middle of the last century for ease of filling. 
The labourer put the haridle of the shovel 
between his legs, aud, holding his hod with 
one hand, filled the hod with the other hand. 

Gloucester. ROBERT PHILLIPS. 


Questions for Builders. 

Sin,. — Builder's Manager's" letter opens 
up a subject which needs very ample dis- 
cussion. It is neither to the benefit of 
builder or public that hampering regulations 
or practices should be recognised, whatever 
their source. | 

Responsible officials and most architects of 
standing do not go out of their way to 
prejudice the interests of reputable builders. 
'he question is, Where do these pes 
begin? The matter should be discussed 
freely, for it is desirable that the builders 
who have reputations to lose should not be 
sickened by the ишу difficulties. It 
will be conferring a benefit if the Builder 


will open its columns for discussing the 


matter. " JUSTITIA. 
———94—————— 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
| COLUMN. 


Discharge from Pipes. 

кін, —Can you please tell the discharge per 
gallon per minute through a 6-in. diameter 
glazed pipe laid level its whole length of 
260 ft., and having six bends in same? ‘These 
тау not matter, the head of water not more 
than 1 in. above top of pipe at inlet. 

I really want to get a supply of 250 to 
500 gallons per minute under. circumstances 
named, and must 1 use 6-im. pipes, or what 
size? E. PorrERTON. 
2% The following are discharges calculated 
for pipes of different, diameters with 1-1. 
head, allowing for loss of head by six 
bends :— 


Diameter of Pipe. Gallons рог minute. 


6 in. 

9 in. 5 
2 in. 2 
14 ln. 340 


14 would be advisable to raise the level of 
the supply pond if possible, so as to secure 
a greater head of water. 

In any event, care must. be taken in execut- 
ing the work to see that the conditions stated 
are duly complied with. 


— —-— 
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National Library oí Wales, Aberystwyth. 


: JHE foundation-stone of this building 
is tobe laid by his Majesty King 
George V. to-morrow (Saturday) on 
_ а site consisting of 4 acres of land 
on a hill quite near the town. ‘The position 
of the site, its height above the level of the new 
approach road from Penglais Hill, with the 
necessary steps and terracings as a base, called 
for a frontage line of buildings as strong and 
extended as possible. 

The central block, containing the administra- 
tive offices, with the main entrance and great 
Hight of steps to it, is therefore flanked on each 
side by the library hall and exhibition gallery 
blocks respectively. Beyond, on the north. the 
line is extended by the domed refreshment 
and heating building with its portico endin the 
upper terrace, and to the south by the Jibrarian s 
residence and a small memorial hall, the length 
of the whole frontage extending to more than 
500 ft. 

The main block of buildings as designed will 
form four sides of a square, with a frontage of 
well over 250 ft., and a depth of the same 
dimension. The smaller blocks are grouped 
around and extend beyond these dimensions. 
The central part of the front block will consist 
of administrative offices and the main entrance, 
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leading to а public hall in the centre of the 
quadrangle. From this central hall accese will 
be obtained (1) to the great library hall on the 
north-western side; (2) to the exhibition block 
on the south-eastern side; and (3) to the 
Department of MSS., which will be built 
diagonally across the quadrangle. 

The principal book storage is provided hy 
means of ''book.stacks," which will form the 
fourth side of the square block of buildings. 
The first stack will provide room for about 
425,000 volumes; and two further stacks of 
nearly the samo capacitv can be erected beyond 
the first whenever required. 

Opening out of the main hall and the exhibi- 
tion hall, the architect, Mr. Sidney К. Green- 
«lade, A. R. I. B. A., whose designs were selected 
їп a competition limited to: six nominated 
architects, has arranged for a series of buildings 
suitable for storing special collections of excep- 
tional value, Shih it may be desired to keep 
together: and it is hoped that, as time goes on, 
possessors of very fine collections of books will 
give or bequeath them to the National Library, 
where they will become permanent memorials 
uf their owners. 

The great library hall will be in length 165 ft., 
the width 47 ft., and the height 38 ft. The 
books will be stored in alcoves around the room, 
with gallerics above, the width of the hall 
between the alcoves being 27 ft. Tables for 
readers will be a.ranged in tho centre of the 
hall and in the alcoves on each side. This part 
of the building will provide storago for 150,000 
volumes. 

The central portion of the building forming 
the main front will contain the administrativo 
offices, and will include a Council chamber, 
rooms for the President and the librarian and 
other members of the administrative staff. 
The полы entrance will be in' the centro of 
this block, leading by а wide corridor to tho 
central hall. 

The octagonal central hall will be 42 ft. in 
diameter to the walls, and 25 ft. between the 
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Level for Use at the Ceremony of Laying the Foundatioz - Stone of the National 
Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


Designed by Mr. Edward Spencer. 


columns. The corridors also extend from tho 
central hall to the library hall, to the ‘MSS. 
department, and to the print.room, with stair- 
cases on each side leading to the exhibition-room. 


On the first floor the gallery behind the columns, 


which may be used for special exhibition pur- 
poses, connects the whole of the upper floors 
of the building. The height of the central hall 
to the crown of the ceiling will be 50 ft., and 
75 ft. externally from the ground level to the 
top of the cupola. 

` The central hall and its approaches have been 
so designed as to offer facilities for the display 


Made by the Artiticers' Guild. 


of sculpture in the form of statues, busts, por- 
traits, and other memorials of eminent Welshmen 
and Welshwomen, and great benefactora to the 
librarv. Special positions ia the grounds and 
on the terraces surrounding the buildings have 
also been arranged for memorials of larget 
dimensions. 

The MSS. department has been arranged 
to secure the maximum of security against 
perils of all kinds, together with abun- 
dance of light and quiet. The reading-room 
for this department is placed in the centre, 
with stacks for the storage of MSS. on each side 


Royal Trowels and Mallet for Use at the Ceremony of Laying the Foundation-Stone of the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Designed by Mr. Edward Speucer. Made by the Artificers' Guild. a 
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and in galleries above, and when complete these 
will allow of the storage of between fifty 
and sixty thousand MSS. A room for the 
keoper, and another for the exhibition of 
interesting MSS. requiring special protection, 
are arranged near the МУХ. reading-room. 
The first contract includes one of the MSS. 
stacks. 

The south-east block will consist of three 
floors. The lower floor will be used for the 
storage of a library of duplicates, available for 
circulation throughout tho thirteen counties, 
and possibly to scholars and students residing 
beyond those limits. The main floor will 
contain the collection of prints, drawings, 
maps, and plans, and the general art librarv. 
with tables for readers. The upper floor will 
he an exhibition gallery, where interesting and 
rare books, fino buildings, prints and drawings, 
and other exhibits within the limits of the 
Charter, will be displayed. This block is of the 
same dimensions as the librarv hall. 

The lower floor runs beneath all the buildings 
already described. This floor will be over 
nearly the whole of its area, above the ground 
level. which will enable it to be perfectly lighted, 
and it will be appropriated to the storage of 
bound newspapers, spécifications of patents, 
Parliamentary papers, cete., with receiving, 
packing, and storage rooms for the whole 
building. 

Throughout the building a rtandard height 
of 7 ft. 6 in. from gahery to gallery, including 
book-stacks, and of 15 ft. for the height of 
rooms, has been adopted, which produces a 
dead level of floors throughout and will enable 
а book-truck to be wheeled casily round the 
entire buildings. 

The whole of the buildings will he of fireproof 
construction, and to secure the utmost. safety 
the heating and lighting plant will be in а 
detached building. together with workshops, a 
book bindery. and a small printing office. for 
printing catalogue cards, etc. The caretaker'a 
residence will also be a separate building. 

It is necessary for the proper safezuardinz 
of the building and its contents that а respon- 
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sible officer should always be in residence close 
by, and & house for the librarian will be erected 
on the south-east side, detached from the main 
building. 'The other building shown by the 
architect in the group of buildings is a sug- 
gested memorial or lecture hall. This, however, 
is not at present include! in the schemo of 
buildings. 

The total cost of the whole scheme of build- 
ings, terraces, and roads, including a sum of 
30,000. for the provision of the book.stacks 
when required. is estimated to bo from 150, 000“. 
to 200,000/., of which it is proposed to spend 
from 75,0001. to 100,0007. as quickly as possible 
in order to provide for the immediate and 

ressing needs of the library, and a first contract 

as already been let, and the work commenced 
for the erection of tho library hall and a part 
of the MSS. department, involving, with 
certain supplementary work for roads. archi- 
tects’ and surveyors’ fees, legal and other 
expenses, and the provision of the necessary 
littings. bookcases, and furniture, which are not 
included in the contract for the buildinzs, an 
expenditure of about 45,000/. 

Nearly two years have elapsed since the 
desigu for the National Library was selected 
hy Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. Since 
then much time has been spent on the study 
and development of the scheme. Illustrations 
of Mr. Greenslade's original design appeared 
in our issue for June 19, 1909. Although noth- 
ing has been altered in regard to tho principle 
of the plan, yet the scheme as adopted is a 
very much larger one than was dreamed of 
at first. B ros 

In the competition design the total length of 
the main frontage line was only about 200-0 ft. — 
it is now 2650 ft., with а depth of 300°0 ft. to 
the hack of the second stack, and the same 
proportional increase has been maintained 
Fortunately, through the. gener- 
osity of the Rizht Hon. Lord Rendel, the sill 
has been practically doubled in extent. The 
whole frontage from the domed block on the 
extreme left to the proposed Memorial Hall on 
the extreme rizht will be nearly 750°) ft. 
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Plan of the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Mr. Siducy К, Grecuslade, A. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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The whole of the central portion of the block 
with the quadrangle in the original plan was 
kept on the level of the ground floor only. 
Now it covers the whole of the upper floor also, 
thus giving much greater accommodation, 
and helping architecturally the dignity of the 
design. p aie : 

The handle of the trowel usel in laying the 
foundation-stone of the building is of carved 
ivory with mouldings of silver let into grooves 
in the surface, into which also Tudor roses of 
crimson translucent, enamel over fine gold are 
set between groups of gold rivets; it is mounted 
at the upper end with a silver crown of vine 
foliage and stems, with a band of silver 
ending enriched with rubies and surmounted 
by an amethyst globe; it is connected with the 
silver stem by a band of silver set with rubies. 
On the blade, which has a thickened edge, there 
is a wreath of oak leaves and acorns cach 
separately repousséd, and silver soldered to the 
stem. In the centre of tho wreath is a circular 
panel with the legend engraved in Georgian 
script, and this is bordered by a composite 
twisting of gold and silver wires set with 
emeralds, cabochon cut. The shoulder of the 
blade has a chased border of rose leaves and 
flowers above a carved Welsh inscription. 

Designed by Mr. Edward Spencer, of the 
Artificers’ Guild, Conduit-street, the work was 
executed at the Chiswick workshops of the 
Guild in British-grove by Messrs. Frank Jobe, 
W. Glennic, А. Minns, craftsmen of the Guild. 

The woodwork is by Mr. Romney Green. 
The Queen's trowel is of similar design, but 
the ivory handle has wreaths of may blossom and 
leaves in enamel and silver. Above the large 
wreath of alternate oak leaves and may blossom 
are two circular panels of hawthorn in silver 
and enamel surmounted by cabochon chalce- 
donies. . Я 

The level is of English walnut bound with 
silver moundings and twists surmounted by a 


silver dome raised on four ivory columns with, 


twisted gold wire let into their surface in 
vertical channels. From the dome hangs a 
plummet of green and white enamel which 
checks the action of a small spirit level enclose-l 
with the silverwork of the base. Above the 
dome silver rose foliage set, with amethysts and 
green agates encloses a pancl with the Royal 
monograms surmounted by a silver crown. 

The mallets have handles of ivory with red 
enamel, Tudor roses, and pique work sur- 
mounted by crowns to Sato that upon his 
Majesty the King's trowel, but the stones in thc 
Queen's are sapphires, and emeralds. The head 
of the mallet is of English walnut half polished. 

The cases are of grey Morocco leather with tho 
Royal monogram in the centre surrounded by 
bowderings of crowns and small monograms, 
lined with mouse-coloured velvet and oveter 
white silk. 


Royal Academy Schools : Design for St. Paul's 
Bridge, etc. 

T4E conditions of the above subject were 
that а new road should be constructed con- 
tinuing that at the east end of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, passing over Queen Victoria-strcet 
and Thames-street, and crossing the river by 
means of a new bridge at a given point cast of 
St. Paul's Wharf. 

The design deals only with the bridgo and 
approaches. 

It is suggested that the new road should 
widen at the approach to the bridge, forming 
a small place surrounded by office buildings 
in connexion with the adjacent wharves. 

The northern approach is so designed that a 
good view of the dome of St. Paul's might be 
obtained from the bridge, with the pylons and 
their bronze groups, ete., forming a setting. 

The ornament throughout has been made 
appropriate to the subject and its position, the 
cutwaters being suggestive of the prows of 
ancient агора, Е the bronze lamps over 
decorated with dolphins, etc. | 

The bridge is given only sufficient camber to 
obviate any appearance of sagging, the differen-e 
of level betwcen the north and south shores 
being covered by the parapets. 

L. Н. BUCKNELL. 


— — ma 


NEW ART GALLERY, SWANSEA. 

The Glenn Vivian Art. Gallery has been 
erected at an estimated cost of 10,0007. from 
the designs of Mr. Glendinning Moxham, 
F. R. I. B. A., architect. of Swansea. The 
builders were Messrs. Lloyd Bros., of Swansea, 
und the сагу was executed. by Mr. G. 
Houghton, of Worcester: 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - o. CONSTRUCTION 


NORTH SURREY DISTRICT 
SCHOOLS, ANERLEY. 


HE new school recently opened at 
Anerley by the managers of the 


North Surrey District Schools pre- 

sents some novel features of construction. 

For instance, its walls, both external and 
internal, are formed by concrete slabs 2} in. 
in thickness and about І ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 5 in. 
in size, dovetailed into cach other, grouted 
with Portland cement, and supported by 
horizontal channels and steel uprights. 

Externally tho walling is finished with 
Portland cement rendering, $ in. thick, and 
internally the surfaces of all walls and 
ceilings are covered with expanded metal 
lathing and coated with marble plaster. 

The building work was executed with 
remarkablo rapidity, the whole structure, 
including the boiler-housc, drainage, and 
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North Surrey District Schools, Anerley. 


Fig. 1. Detail of Construction. 
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North Surrey District Schools, Ar.erley. 


Мг. Cecil A. Sharp, A. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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North Surrey District Schools, Anerley. 
Fig. 2. Detail of Construction. 


the installation of the hot-water system of 
heating, being erected and completed ready 
for occupation within fifteen weeks. The 
method of construction was as follows, viz. : — 
А concrete raft, 6 in. in thickness, was placed 
over the whole of the site covered by the 
building, and the positions of all walls set 
out by steel channels and angles. The 
vertical supports of the walling and the steel 
stanchions carrying the main roof trusses 
over the gymnasium, spaced 10 ft. apart, 
were then fixed, and roof plates bolted to the 
uprights to receive the roof timbers. 

The surface of the concrete raft being 
above the level of the surrounding ground, 
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neither footings nor dampproof courses were 
required, but the thickness of the concrete 
was increased to 2 ft. under the main 
stanchions and at the junction of all walls. 

To all appearance the structure, which is 
perfectly rigid and absolutely waterproof 
and soundproof, is an excellent. example 
of the successful application of a novel 
method of construction to a school building 
of the usual type of design. 

Exclusive of its assembly hall and gvm- 
nasium, the school contains seating accommo- 
dation in its eleven well-lighted classrooms 
for 450 boys, and the subsidiary rooms, 
such as the teachers’ room, cloak-room, etc., 
are spacious and well arranged. 

This school building was the subject of a 
competition, instituted by the managers of 
the North Surrey District Schools, in which 
the design submitted by Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, 
A.R.I.B.A., of 11, Old Queen-street, West- 
minster, was selected for execution, and the 
work has been carried out under his superin- 
tendence. 

Fig. 1 of the accompanying constructional 
details shows the angle treatment of tho 
concrete slabs, Fig. 2 the саузт, windows, 
elc, and the concrete raft and floor. 


NOTES ON SOME DEFINITIONS 
USED IN STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICS—( Continued). 


By Percy J. WALDRAM, F. S.. 


MODULUS OF ELASTICITY AND 
DEFLECTION. 


THE practical designer wishing to under- 
stand the important subject of deflection 
is met in nearly all text-books with the 
statement that the subject is beyond his 
intelligence, and that he must trust blindly 
io the formule and rules supplied to him. 
As these formule usually involve the calcu- 
lation of Moments of Inertia, he seldom uses 
these, and, therefore, probably fails to note 
the small mathematical differences in them 
which indicate that the stiffness of a beam 
or cantilever bears little or no relation to its 
strength. Failure to appreciate the import- 
ance of the essential factors regulating 
stiffness frequently leads, on the one hand, to 
undue confidence in the strength of a beam or 
member which proves to be stiff under its 
load, or, on the other hand, it may lead 
to unexpected and disfiguring deflections: 
occurring іп members whose strength may 
have heen quite correctly predetermined. 

If the factors governing deflection be 
investigated with a little care and a verv 
little common sense, the subject will be found 
to be no more difficult than the mechanics 
of a child's seesaw. 

It is well known that the strength of a 
carder or cantilever varies directly according 
to its fibre strength (f) multiplied by its 
muscular development or section modulus 
Z (which is roughly its effective flange area 
its effective depth, or ad), whilst its length 
(/) directly decreases its strength, or 


ad 
Strength ОС P 7, 
and in the case of beams of rectanzular 


bd 
4 , 
and whose effective depth is always 34, then 


rection whose flange area (a) іх always 


І hd 24 12 f — 
Strength & "E ч | — в XTE 


ә 

The deflection of a girder or cantilever 
being merely the result of the “give” 
of the flange fibres under stress, one would 
expect the stiffness to vary, like the strength, 
with the flange area, effective depth, and 
length. It certainly does vary with the 
flange area, t.e., with the flange stress, but 
the depth and length affect it very differently. 

If the flange stress in a girder or cantilever 
he reduced bv halving the load, the deflection 
will be accordingly reduced by one-half, 
ax would be expected. But if the flange 
stress be reduced to one-half by halving the 
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span, the deflection (A) will be reduced to 
only 4 of its previous amount instead of 1, 
and generally the deflection varies, not with 
the span, but with the cube of the span, or 
A c P. 

Nimilarly, if the flange stress be reduced 
by doubling the flange area, the deflection is 
halved, but if the flange stress be reduced by 
doubling the depth, then the deflection will be 
reduced not to 3 but to }, the deflection vary- 


‘ing inversely with the square of the depth, 


B 
or A сс p and in girders of rectangular 
(i7 


section, where doubling the depth also doubles 
bd 
the effective flange arca (4) then the 


deflection would be reduced to 3, viz, as 
15 
d^ 

Still more strange is the want of connexion 
between the stiffness of a beam and the fibre 
strength (f) of its material. One would 
expect, for instance, a beam of oak or teak 
to be much stiffer than a beam of deal, 
whereas the exact reverse is the саѕе-– а 
beam of oak or teak, which will carry a 
distinctly heavier load than a beam of deal 
of the same size and span will always deflect 
more under the same load. А cast-iron beam 
is far weaker than a steel or wrought-iron 
beam of the same size, but all three would 
be of practically the same stiffness when 
stressed within the elastic limit. Concrete 
also within its small limit of elasticity is 
far more flexible than steel. Obviously, 
therefore, the rigidity of a material is no 
criterion of its fibre strength and must be 
separately studied. 


Modulus of Elusticity. 


The rigidity of a material is defined by 
what is known as its modulus of elasticity 
(E) an imaginary stress per square inch 
which would stretch the material to double 
its length or compress to annihilation ; as. 
for instance, an imaginary stress of 13,000 
tons per square inch for mild steel. If. 
instead of this imaginary stress, steel be 
loaded with only 1 ton per square inch, then 
the stretch would be „a of the length 
of the bar operated оп. The E of a material, 
therefore, represents not onlv an imaginary 
stress, it also represents that proportion of 
the length of a stressed bar which it will 
stretch or compress under a stress of 1 ton 
per square inch. All deformations within the 
elastic limit can be easily deduced from this, 
and what takes place outside the elastic 
limit is of no practical consequence. 

If the length of any bar be divided by 
the modulus of elasticitv of its matcrial, 
the stretch under a stress of 1 ton per square 
inch is obtained : and the stretch under anv 
greater stress, such as 5 or 10 tons per squar 
inch, is the same result. multiplied by 5 or 10, 
as the case may be. 

If a steel bar 13 ft. long were subiected to 
a stress of 1 ton per square inch it would 
clongate or shorten, as the case may be, to 

13˙ 0% 
tlie extent of „ OF % Of a foot. 
13,000 

If it were loaded to the extent of 10 tons per 
square inch, the deformation would be ten 
tunes that amount. or ,4, of a foot. On 
the other hand, if the bar were 26 ft. long, 
the extension or compression under a load 

„ оу! Чу! 

01 
13.000 
sd, of a foot; and if the load imposed a 
stress of 10 tons per square inch the com- 
pression or stretching would be „„, of a foot. 
The greater the stress the greater the defor- 
mation under that stress, and also the longer 
the bar the greater will be the total defor- 
mation. If a piece of elastic 6 in. long 
stretches to the extent of 1 in. under a load 
of 1 Ib., then a piece 12 in. long would 
stretch to the extent of 2 in., and a yard of 
the same elastic under the same load world 
stretch to 3 ft. 6 in. 


of 1 ton per square inch would be 
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. The term modulus of elasticity is an unfor- 
tunate one. It is not a measure of the elas- 
ticity of & material, which is its power of 
recovering its original dimensions after the 
removal of any stress, nor is it а measure of 
its ductility—it is a measure of its stiffness.’ 

If the moduli of different materials as 
given in Molesworth or any good text- 
book be compared, it will be found that thev 
vary in quite a different manner to their 
respective strengths. 


Deal has a higher modulus than oak, teak,’ 


greenheart, or any hard wood. Concrete 
is much less than steel, whereas hard and 
mild steels and cast-iron, which are widely 
different in strength, differ but little in 
stiffness. It is for this reason that there is 
but little to choose between the strengths of 
similar long columns of the three materials, 
which would all fail by bending : stcel being 
commonly selected for such a purpose merely 
because it is the more reliable material. 

The curvature of a girder is caused almost 
entirely by the stretching of one flange and 


the compression of the other under horizontal: 


flange stress, the deformation of the web 
affecting the general curvature to such a 
minute degree that it may be (and in practice 
is) disregarded. 


The effect. of such stretching and compres- 
sion of the flanges can be most clearly seen 
in the case of a cantilever loaded with a 
single concentrated load, as in Fig. 1. Before 
the weight is applied, let it be assumed that 
the cantilever is divided up into a number 
of regular panels. Upon applying the weight, 
the upper part of each panel will be stretched, 
and the lower part will be compressed, so 
that each panel will assume a taper form 
resembling the voussoirs of an arch, as shown 
in Fig. 2. 


The alteration in thc length of a flance 
would be its length -- the modulus of elas- 
ticity x the stress per square inch, t.c., 
its stretch under a stress of 1 ton per square 
inch, multiplied by the stress it is actually 
receiving. 


Let a diagram of flange stress per square 
inch be made as in Fig. 3, in which AG 
represents the flange stress per square inch 
in each flange of the first panel. Then tlc 
upper bar of that panel will be extended and 
the lower bar compressed by an amount 
equal to the length (АС) of the panel + the 
modulus of elasticity (Æ) x stress intensity 
per square inch (AG); or the alteration in 

7 
length (CC" in Fig. 2) = ошоло, 
Of this 4 x АС will be represented һу 


the arca of the figure AGhC. If this area be 
ЦА 
called “ then E will express cither the 
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elongation (CC") of the upper bar (Fig. 2) or 
the compression (cc’) of the lower bar. 

The altered form of the panel is shown in 
Fig. 2, and the inclination of the line Cc’, 
which was originally vertical. will be 
measured by the linear extension of the upper 
flange + half the depth of the girder, or by 


Extension of AC + compression of ac 


depth of girder 


20 

kd Even if the rest of the girder were subject 
to no further stress, this tapering of the first 
voussoir would have the effect of setting up 
a gradient of deflection, which passes along 
the whole length of the cantilever. It will be 


seen that the longer the cantilever the 


greater will be the droop or deflection between 
the first panel and the end, due to that initial 
sradient or slope set up in the first panel. 
Also that the depth of the girder is one of the 
two essential factors which determine this 
initia] gradient. If the extension CC and 
the compression ce were exercised in a deeper 
virder or cantilever the initial gradient of 
the first panel or voussoir would be obviously 
iess severe than if they wero exercised in a 
shallow girder. This fact is very important 
and merits some attention. Fig. 34 shows 
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two cantilevers of the same span and carrying 
loads which result in the same flange stress, 
and, therefore, the same stretch of the flange 
fibres ('('. Yet if the deflection of the deeper 
cantilever were considered reasonable, then 
that of a shallow cantilever would appear to 
he excessive to a startling degree. A small 
detlection does not, therefore, necessarily 
indicate moderate flange stresses and safety, 
any more than a large deflection necessarily 
indicates danger. In a short, deep girder or 
cantilever which deflects 4 in. under its load, 
the fibres are possibly being punished to a 
far greater degree than those in a longer and 
shallower one which deflects 2 in. Deflection 
per se is no criterion of safety or danger 
unless it be considered in its proper relation 
to length and depth. Cases have been 
known where bridges which showed quite a 
«mall and satisfactory deflection under a 
test live load of locomotives were really so 
distressed by that load that they soon after- 
wards quietly collapsed under the load of their 
own weight. 

Although the deflection of a cantilever is 
the result of the stretching of one flange 
and the compressing of the other, its amount 
іх also affected by the depth. which deter- 
mines the initial gradient, and by the length, 
which determines the effect of that gradient 
and also the amount of stretch. | 

It will now be clear why the depth of a 
girder has а greater effect in reducing detlec- 
tion than it has in reducing flange stress. 
In reducing flange stress in a rectangular 
girder it acts twice over, first by increasing 
the area of the flange, and secondly bv 
increasing the leverage at which that area 
acts, viz., d x d or d'. In reducing the 
deflection it acts first in that double fashion, 
in determining the flange stress, and then 
exerts its influence again in determining the 
initial gradient. and so acts as d? x d or d", 
instead of d. Or in the case of thin webbed 
girders, where it exerts no influence in the 
area of the flange, it acts as d x d or d? 
instead of d. The length also of a bended 
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cantilever or girder, which has previously used 


its influence as leverage in setting up flange 
stress, acts over again with regard to detlec- 
tion by multiplying the initial gradient and 
operating, therefore, to increase the deflection 
as l x lor 2. It has, however, a further 
influence, because if we consider the remaining 
panels we find that each panel has its own 
particular flange stress which, in its turn, 
has to be multiplied bv the length of each 
panel, and sets up а further gradient, which 
contributes & further quota to the total 
deflection. So that the length acts over 
again in the same way that a 6-in. stretch 
takes place in a yard of loaded elastic as 
compared to 2 in. in a foot similarly loaded. 
The length, therefore, operates to increase 
deflection, first as leverage by increasing 
the flango stress, then to enhance at the end 
the camber of every voussoir, and then also 
by collecting the different stretches of every 
voussoir or panel under stress. So that, 
whilst it only acts as JI to enhance the flange 
stress, it acts as | х Ё x lor P to enhance 
the deflection. | 


— 


pe / 


The total deflection DI in Fig. 4 is, of 
course, the sum of all the deflections, each 
one of which is equal to the arca of the 
stress diagram of each panel + Ed and 
multiplied by its distance from B, and the 
total deflection DD’ is equal to the area of the 
whole diagram x the distance of its c.g. + Ed. 
This gives the key to the whole problem of 
deflection of any parallel girder. All we 
have to do is to imagine the diagram of 
flange stress in either flange per square inch as 
a load, and its moment about the point of 
deflection (in this case B) will represent the 
deflection due to it—as there are two flanges, 
and both are deforming under the stress, this 
must, of course, be multiplied by 2. 

If, therefore, G represents the entire arca 
of the diagram, and X the distance of its 
: 26 X. 
ED 

In the next instalment this simple solution 
will be applied to different classes of girders 
and cantilevers, with precisely the same 
results as are obtained by most obscure 
mathematical processes. 


c.g. from B, the deflection will be = 


- — 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS.—VI. : 
EXAMPLES AT THE FRANCO.-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION. 


TAKEN as a whole, the numerous buildings 
erected for the Franco-British Exhibition in 
1908, and with one or two exceptions still to 
be found at Shepherd's Bush, cannot be re- 
garded as ideal structures from the standpoint 
of fire-resistance. The reassuring fact that no 
outbreak of fire has occurred at any of the 
exhibitions held on the site may be taken as 
evidence of prudent administration and the 
safeguards adopted by the responsible 
authorities. 

Some of the buildings include more or less 
fragmentary examples of fire-resisting con- 
struction, chiefly in tne form of flooring and 
partitions. The reinforced concrete plat- 
forms in the Stadium have already been men- 
tioned in a preceding article, and among other 
fire resisting flóors we may cite those con- 
structed by the Armoured Tubular Flooring 
Company in the Picture Galleries, the Soap 
Milling Hall, the Restaurant, and the tower 
in the Irish Village. | 

"The pavilions and halls at present to be seen 
on the site represent either steel or timber 
framework faced with plaster, and therefore 
little or no better than the average exhibition 
building, although in some important respects 
superior to those which came to an untimely 
end in the Brussels conflagration. 

A structure illustrating’ the principle of 
articulated, as distinguished from monolithic, 
reinforced concrete construction was the 
bakery erected at the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion by Messrs. D. G. Somerville & Co., and 
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at present forming part of the manufactory 
of Messrs. McVitie & Price, at Willesden. 

This building, originally occupying а site 
at the corner of the Grand Avenue of the 
Colonies and Empiie Avenue, was dismantled 
at the conclusion of the Exhibition and trans- 
ported in parts to its present situation. Ву 
adopting this type of building the firm were 
able to secure perfectly safe as well as con- 
venient and substantial accommodation for 
their exhibit, and to avoid the loss of money 
consequent on the demolition of an ordinary 
exhibition building, and the sale of materials 
at merely nominal prices. The building, as 
erected at Shepherd's Bush, was founded 
on a reinforced concrete raft 6 in. thick, 
with concrete bases under and enclosing 
the lower part of the steel columns. This 
type of foundation was employed because the 
unstable nature of the ground would have in- 
volved serious risk of unequal settlement if 
ordinary footing had been adopted. It is true 
that the requisite degree of security might 
have been attained by pile foundations, or by 
carrying down piers to the underlying clay. 
But after due consideration it was decided 
that the reinforced concrete raft would be 
quite as satisfactory and at the same time far 
less costly than any alternative form of 
foundation works. 

The surface of the foundation slab, finished 
with a layer of cement, formed a perfectly 
fire-resisting floor for the exhibition building, 
which consisted of a light steel frame with en- 
closing wall panels and interior partitions in 
reinforced concrete, the walls being only 3 in. 
thick. 

The main tower was also cased in reinforced 
concrete, the outer surfaces of the building 
having been rendered in cement mortar and 
finished in rough-cast. | 

The roof priucipals were of steel, the framing 
having timber purlins and rafters covered with 
tiles. All the steelwork was completely pro- 
tected, the general charaeter of the building 
and its contents being such as to render very 
unlikely any serious outbreak of fire. 

Messrs. Somerville & Со. deserve credit for 
the ingenious design of this building, which 
clearly merits notice as a first step in the 
direction of fire-resisting construction of exhibi- 
tion buildings on a practical and economical 
basis. 


THE COMPRESSOL SYSTEM 
OF FOUNDATIONS. 


Tur extensive use of concrete during recent 
vears has caused engineers to turn their atten- 
tion to rapid and inexpensive methods 
whereby it can be readily applied to a large 
variety of cases. Especially so is the various 
methods adopted for the formation of foot- 
ings, whether it be applied in the reinforced 
form as a substitute for wooden piles or 
simply as concrete en masse.“ | 

On the Continent many innovations have 
been introduced, and one of them 1s the 
Compressol system of pihng, or what might 
be considered as such, introduced several 
years ago by Mr. S. L. Dulac, а French 
engineer. The word “ Compressol " is used 
to indicate the system, which is reallv a 
compressing of the soil by rams let fall a 
considerable distance, which on striking tlie 
ground cause a compression of the soil struck 
and leaves a hole for the insertion of the 
concrete as a foundation. | 

An arrangement similar to the ordinary 
pile-driver 15 used, excepting that the ram 
does not lose power by the friction of guides. 
These are absent, and the rani falls on 
release clear to the ground. The rams em- 
ployed are of three types, and are shown in 
Figs. 1 to 3. The first, which 1s called the 
« borer,” is of conical shape. having a pointed 
end containing a cavity. This cavity is to 
receive a sample of the earth penetrated, and 
when the borer is withdrawn can be inspected 
at each stroke. | | 

The weight of this borer 1s about 32 cwt., 
being 6 ít. long and 2 ft. 4 in. at its upper 
diameter. The height through which the 
borer is allowed to fall varies with the soil 
and circumstances of the case, sometimes 
being over 30 ft. 'The rammer is lifted bv 
means of а special automatic gripper which 
engages with the nipple-shaped head; а 
special ring attached to the driving-machine 
frame engages with the automatic grip and 
releases the ram. The borer is allowed to fall 
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a sufficient number of times suitable to the 
case in point, and a hole is formed in which 
the sides have been so compressed by virtue 
uf the shape of the borer and the blow that 
they require no supporting. 

A second ram is then used, 
'"rammer," weighing a little less than the 
borer, being 3 ft. long and 2 ft. 2 in. largest 
diameter, óf the shape shown in Fig. 2. 
The rammer is employed to drive several 
large stones which have been thrown into 
the pit after the use of the borer has been 
discontinued, and besides driving them to a 
firm bed. it forces them outwards and 
enlarges the base. 

When these stones have been forced into 

osition the hole is filled with concrete in 
fevers about 18 in. thick, and a third ram, 
called a tester,“ is employed to properly 
bed the concrete and spread it so that it 
properly fills in the pit. The tester is the 
heavier of the three, weighing about 1 ton, 
and, unlike the other two, which are dropped 
point downwards, it falis with the flat face 
undermost. The shape of the tester can be 
seen in Fig. 5, and its diameter is a little 
larger than that of the borer. A few blows 
from the tester only are required to complete 
the operation. 

The result is a foundation somewhat of the 
shape shown in Fig. 4, the base, it will be 
seen, being larger than ‘any other section. 

From the information obtained of the set 
under the blow of the tester the value of the 
bearing power of the concrete pile is obtained. 
Suppose the weight of 1 ton falls 20 ft. and 
the pile is driven 3 in. under the blow. The 
energy in the tester when it strikes the pile 
is 20x1 ton, or 20 ton ft. As the pile is 
only driven 4 in., then it would take twenty- 
four times the weight of the tester to drive 
it 1 ft., or the bearing power of the pile is 
20 x 24=480 tons. Deductions must be made 
for vibration, etc., and a factor of safety 
allowed before the working load on the pile 
is obtained. P 

As a great number of buildings have been 
erected upon foundations made in this wav, 
there is no reason to doubt its efficacy, and 
as there 1з a saving in excavation alone it 
might prove a considerable saving upon 
ordinary methods of forming foundations 
where it could conveniently be employed. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


A SANITARY, non-absorbent, 

Cork Paving and relatively noiseless ma: 
Bricks. terial suitable for carriage 

. drives, courtyards, and other 
laces has recently been patented: in the 
United States under the name of cork brick. 
It consists of fincly-granulated cork mixed 
with asphalt and presscd into the form of 


called а 
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bricks, measuring 9 in. by 4 in. by 2 in. The 
bricks are laid flat on any level foundation. 
Where laid on concrete the foundation should 
first be covered with a thin layer of hot asphalt 
or а bed of sand. If the foundation consists 
of broken stone a layer of sand should be 
spread before placing the bricks, and where 
laid on wood the surface should be covered 
with hot asphalt. It is stated that the bricks 
absorb. less than 14 per cent. of water by 
immersion, and that they.afford an excellent 
foothold whether wet or dry. 


| REFERENCE to data given in 

Influence of most text-books shows that 

Size in Timber values for the ultimate 
Tests. strength of timber vary con- 
siderably among themselves, 
anl are also much higher than the values 
ascertained by modern investigations. The 
chief reason for the abnormally high values 
вэ generally quoted is to be found in tho fact 
that test pieces of small size were used, thereby 
reducing very largely tho influence of defects 
whith are inseparable from specimens of largo 
si 20. 

At the International Engineering Conferenze 
of 1904 Professor Lanza showed that, as 
compared with the ample revords provided by 
amall size timber tests, tho data on large size 
specimens are very meagre. Among the latest 
tests of timber those conducted by Professor 
Talbot, at the University of Illinois, make 
very clear tho danger of basing factors of 
sifcty upon values given by testing small size 
specimens. 

His tests were conducted on timber beams 
measuring from 7 in. by 12 in. by 15 ft. to 8 in. 
hy 16 in. by 15 ft., aad, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing comparative data, on З in. by 7 in. by 40 in. 
beams cut from the larger specimens. 

In Professor Talbot's tests the preponderance 
of failures in horizontal shear was very marked, 
and shows the importance of the shearing resist- 
ance of timber in large size specimens. The 
actual shearing strength developed in the 
heams averaged about two-thirds of the value 
given by blocks of the same wood measuring 
6 in. by 8 іп. by 12 in., and still less than 
values obtained by testing small pieces of 
selected timber.. ij 

To make clear the wide divergence betwecn 
the results of Jargc and small size tests we 

ive the average values obtained by Professor 
Talbot on three varieties of American fir :— 
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shall have the right cither to increase or decrease 
the contract bv 675,000 barrels. The company 
has now received notice from the Isthmian 
Commission that it will avail itself of the clause 
to increase the amount. It now appears that 
a very much larger quantity of cement will be 
nceded than was originally: expected, and a 
cousiderablo quantity more than the original 
4.500, 000 barrels will be ordered. The Com- 
mission has already increased its daily order 
from 6,000 to 6,500 barrels, which makes а 
train-load of from forty to fifty trucks. 


To OBVIATE undue wear of 
Concrete concrete floors and consequent 
Floor Surfaces. dust it is desirable that the 
surface should consist largely 
of hard stone aggregate in particles of not lers 
than g- in. gauge. The use of concrete with a 
liberal proportion of water is apt to bring 
small particles to tho surface during the work 
of trowelling. If the finishing layer is applied 
before the main body of the concrete has 
hardened the thickness of 2 in. is usually ample, 
but if applied after the building is practically 
complete the thickness should be at least 14 in.. 
s) that the new material may be capable of 
standing without relving upon bond with the 
old work beneath. By taking care to make.the 
final coat. of durable character, a concrete 
floor should be free from dusting.“ but in 
case remedial measures should become necessary 
one or two coats of boiled oil or treatment 
with sodium silicate solution will be found 
eTective. 


Ur to the present reinforced 

Reinforced concrete has not соте into 
Concrete Boiler general use for setting steam- 
Settings. oilers, although a largo 
number of boilers have been 

set in this material. 16 should be understood, 
however, that the flues and other parts 
exposed to flame and intense heat must 
be lined with fire-brick in the customary 
manner. The concrete should always be made 
with hard stone not liable to fly apart or to 
disintegrate under the influence of heat, and 
the proportions should be such as to insure 
concrete of close and dense quality. The 
design of the setting necessarily varies with the 
type of boiler to bc installed, but presents no 
difficulty to those accustomed to deal with 
reinforced concrete construction. Judging bv 
examples already built, it appears that the first 


Ultimate Bending Strength. 


Horizontal Shearin 
Description of Timb:r. Extreme Fibres. i "Btress. Р 
Large Size. | Small Size. | Largo Size | Small Size. 
FFF Е == „ org 
Ib. per ва. in | ]b. per 84. in. | Ib. per sq. in. Ib. per sq. in. 
* , Ў E | ] | | : 
Longleaf pine fr. 5,389 | 8,545 365 532 
Shortleaf pine. D MERE T 4,866 | - 364 А 
Douglas fir. Mus HUMO LADEN МЫ злс 4,414 8,322 302 | 515 


—— 


Comparison of the large and small size 
results in this table demonstrates the influence 
of size in tests of timber, and shows how 
unreliable are factors of safety based upon test 
results of the latter category. | 


THE British Consul at Lisbon 


Portuguese reports that. Portuguese 
Marble and . marble is extensively exported 
Limestone. . to Brazil. It is cheap and of 


excellent quality, and there 
seems to be no reason why it should not find 
a good market in the United Kingdom. Pure 
white marble deposits similar to and as good 
as Carrara exist in the North, but cannot be 
worked for want of railway communication. 
Red, grey, and mottled marbles and the 
yellowish white marble, which is used for 
lining houses in Portugal, are easy to obtain, 
as is also limestone—a compact, durable 
stone, readily cleaned.” 


IN а Consular report just 

Cement for received at the British Foreign 
Panama Canal. Office it is stated that three 
| years ago а cement company in 
Pennsylvania received а United States Govern- 
ment contract to furnish 4,500,000 barrels of 
cement for tho Panama Canal. A clause in tho 
contract provided that the Canal Commission 


cost of а reinforced concrete boiler setting is 
practically the same as that of brickwork. But 
the ultimate saving should be an important 
item, as practically no maintenance charges 
are incurred for reinforced concrete, while, on the 
other hand, repairs of more or less costly nature 
are needed to keep brick boiler setting in good 
condition. 


THE beneficial effect of crystal. 


Crystalline line pigments, such as barium 
Pigments sulphate, quartz silica, and 
in Paints for asbestine, has been demon- 
Wood. strated experimentally and in 


practice. The action of the 
crystals in penetrating the surface and becomi 

attached by their corners to the fibre is of Buch 
value, and materially assists ordinary pigments 
in their duty. Some varieties of timber contain 
hardened pitch and sap, making penetration by 
paint very difficult, even when а volatile 
solvent, such as turpentine, is used. Some of 
the newer solvents, such as benzol, xylol, and 
other coal-tar products, have recently been 
tried experimentally with promising results. 
The penetrative power of these substanccs is 
hizh, and their price by no means prohibitive. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


SCAFFOLDING : 
TELESCOPIC TOWERS AND MASTS. 


LTHOUGH not intended to take the 
place of ordinary scaffolds in tho 
erection of new buildings, telescopic 

towers and mast; can be usefully and 
economically employed for various opera- 
tions where the construction of pole scaf- 
folding would be disproportionately costly. 
Practically all the leading firms of ladder 
makers supply telescopic 
towers built of timber and 
constructed very much 
on the principle of ext2n- 
sion ladders. А tower of 
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this kind when closed 7 > 
forms а compact nest of s a” 
sections which сап be A Pd 
raised by means of hand A E 
winch gear and steel N 
cables, the top section Zu 
being surmounted by a „а? 
working platform,  sur- SA 


rounded by guard rails, 
where one or two men 
can work in safety and 
comfort. Fig. | illustrates 
a Six-section tower of the 
made by Messrs. 
Heathman & Co., the base 
and winch being detach- 
able, зо as tə facilitat- 
transport and use in the 
interior of buildings 
Apart from their utility 
as independent units,these 
towers сап be applied in 
pairs for supporting a 
working platform afford- 
ing accommodation for 
several men, аз герге: 
sented in Fig. 2, 
arrangement which із 
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CLOSED DOWN 


Fig. 1. Heathman’s Telescopic Scaffold 
Tower. 


convenient for pointing and decorating the 
exterior surface of existing buildings. They 
are also advantageous for the support of 
large platforms required in connexion with 
the decoration of ceilings and walls in large 
public halls. Where so used several towers 
are placed at different points, and, having 
been extended to the required height, serve 
as supports for bearers on which a temporary 
floor is laid, the whole forming a substantial 
scaffold. 

A more recent type of tower constructed 
of steel tubes is shown in Fig. 3. This 
appliance, made by Palmer’s Travelling 
Cradle and Scaffold Company, is not tele- 
scopic, but can be readily erected to any 
required height up to 60 ft. The base is 
titted with double wheels at each corner, 
and the top section carries a working platform 
9 ft. square protected by guard rails, which 
can be үр whether the tower is built up 
to its full height or to any lower level. 

The tower сап also be employed as a 


centre support for staging required in the 
decoration of ceilings and domes in large 
buildings, the outer edges of the staging 
being carried by ladder scaffolds or any 
convenient alternativo. 

The most recent variety of telescopie 
apparatus for scaffolding purposes, and also 
available as a hoist for bui ding materials, 
із the Comet mast, introduced into this 
country by Mr. T. Birnbaum, of 20, Bucklers- 
bury. Fig. 4 i3 a view of the mast, showing 
it fitted with à working platform at the top. 
The mast is also supplied with a winch and 
tackle for hoisting materials. l 

The mast itself consists of a series of steel 
tubes, of successively decreased diameter and 
thickness, arranged tə slide telescopically, as 
shown in Fig. 5. Each section has a ring 
clamp at the top and bottom, these clamps 
serving the two purposes of eliminating all 
shaking when the mast is extended, and of 
preventing all but the lowest tube to descend 
when the mast is being closed. А collar 
fixed near the foot of cach section acta as a 
stop in conjunction with the top ring clamp 
of the next section, so that no section can 
be drawn out too far. 

Fig. 6 shows the device described as a 
tube retainer. ‘I'he pin a is automatically 
pushed outward one step at a time, so that 
only the innermost tube is hoisted, the 
sections being released one after the other 
only after the inner tube has been completely 
raised. The mast here shown is of circular 
eross section, but it should be noted that 
square masts are supplied for use as hoists 
with & winch capable of raising 3 tons. 

Fig. 7 illustrates the mechanism for 
raising and lowering the mast. Within the 
pedestal is а drum driven by gearing and 
a chain and a sprocket wheel from one 
or two crank handle shafts. Around the 
drum is coiled a perforated steel band, the 
free end of which passes between two friction 
rollers, one provided with teeth to fit the 
perforations in the band, the rollers being 
actuated from the handle shaft simulta- 
neously with the drum. As may be seen 
by Fig. 6, the width of the band is reduced 
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Fig. 2. Heathman’s Telescopic Scaffold 
Tower. 


progressively with the diameter of the tubes, 
und passes inside these as represented in 
Fig. 5. The band fits the interior.of the 
tubes closely, and, being thereby prevented 
from buckling, is used to push up the several 
sections of the mast. 
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Fig. 3. Palmer's Tubular Steel Tower. 


When it is desired to extend the mast the 
handles are turned, causing the band to unroll 
from the drum. The top section, attached 
at its foot to the end of the band, is the first 
to rise, the others following in succession as 
they are automatically released hy offsets - 
on the band. For the purpose of locking 
the sections after extension a device is 
included which automatically closes the 
ring clamps. Fach length of tube is slotted 
by a longitudinal saw cut, and, each clamp 
із closed and opened by a forked arm, 
projecting upward when the clamp is open 
and downward when the clamp. is closed. 
The arrangement is shown in Fig..8, its 
operation being as follows :— After any one 
section has been completely raised and the 
next section has begun to rise, the clamp 
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Fig. 4. The " Comet " Mast. 
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fork engages а pin carried on а bracket 
projecting from the bottom section of the 
mast, and the rising of the sectión causes 
the fork to be pulled down, thereby locking 
the ring clamp. In this way all the clamps 
are locked in succession. They are unlocked 
by a reversal of the process when the mast 
is being closed. 

Apart from their utility as hoists and for 
the support of a small working platform, these 
masts can be used as poles for scaffolding 
inside buildings, while two or more of them 
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their tops, thus enabling men to execute 
repairs or other work on exterior surfaces, 
the height of the working platform being 
adjusted from time to time as required. 

The mast is made in numerous sizes up 
to 230 ft. high when extended, this size 
comprising thirteen sections and weighing 
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Comet Mast Hoisting Gear. 


about. 10 cwt. 


Fig. 6. "Comet" Mast Tube Retainer. 


THE MEDIAEVAL BUILDER’S 
LABOURER. 


THE medieval builder’s labourer was, as 
to-day, the man who was employed to do the 
rough work for the mason, bricklayer, tiler. 
and various others. With each skilled man a 
labourer was generally associated. 

Тһе common rate of wages paid to the 
Jabourer in the XVth century was 5d. or 54d. 
a day; in the XIVth century it was con- 
siderably less. 

It will be noticed in reading the accounts 
of the cost of the repair of buildings in the 
Middle Ages that the builder’s Jabourer was 
employed, or rather attached, to those crafts. 
men whose business it was to work on, or 
with, heavy materials, such as stone, tiles. 
plaster, and so forth. "The carpenter, glazier. 
etc., working upon the lighter materials, are 
not referred to as having an attendant 
labourer. 

We will give several references from docu- 
ments of the Middle Ages which will not ошу 
substantiate the above, but be of interest in 
themselves as 1eferences to medieval builders’ 
labourers. 

In Mr. Overal's Churchwarden's Accounts 
of the Church of St. Michael in the City of 


Fig. 8. "Comet" Mast Automatic Locking Device. 
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А XVth-Century Mason's 


London we read of a mason being called in 
to do work in the church. The mason was 

aid 81d. for the day, and the payment to his 
labourer reads :— 

“Item paid to his laborer the same day - 
Vid.“ | 
This was in 1456, and in 1460 we read again, 
to a laborer to serve the mason.’ 

In 1469 two masons working for two days 
and a half received 3s. 4d. ; the two labourers 
for the same time received 2s. 1d. All this 
shows very clearly that each mason had his 
labourer to bring him materials and do the 
unskilled part of the mason's work. 

Sometimes, however, labourers worked for 
themselves independently. In the same book 
of accounts we read that two ſabourers were 
employed to carry a number of tiles from the 
church steeple, each receiving 5d. a day for 
the labour. 

The same references to labourers occur in 
the Acconnts of St. Mary-at-Hill, published 
by the Early English 'Text Society. Here we 
read of a labourer in 1429 being employed to 
serve a tiler. The tiler was paid at the rate 
of 84d. a day, the labourer receiving 5Jd. 

In 1477 payment was made to ii. tylers 
and ii. laboreris, wirkyng apon John William- 
son's howse," and in the same year the 
churchwardens record a payment ‘‘to a 
dawber and his laborer, wirkyng in the tene- 
ment of John Brewster, tornour, in Estchepe ” 
( Eastcheap). 

It will be noticed that the labourers were 
paid by the day and half-day, not by the 
iour. 

Though there are so many references in 
medieval accounts to the builder's labourer, 
they almost all of them consist merely of the 
lain statement of the amount paid. In some 
en instances the place of employment finds 
mention, but in no case 1з the name of the 
labourer given. The names of skilled work- 
men, such as carpenters, joiners, masonas, etc., 
constantly find mention, but the name of the 
labourer, so far as we are aware, is never 
recorded, probably on account of his humble 
position. | 

Our illustration is a reproduction of a 
miniature in а MS. in the British Museum—- 
MS. 18 E. V., f. 99. The picture is of value 
for two reasons :-— 

1. It shows us the exact relation of the 
division of labour between the mason 
and his labourer. 

2. It exhibits very clearly the common dress 
of the medieval builder’s labourer. 

NEW CHURCH, PLYMOUTH. 

The estimated cost of the erection of the 
church is 4,000/., and the architect is Sir 
Charles Nicholson. The part now to be pro- 
ceeded with is the chancel and the east nave. 


Labourer, with wheelbarrow. 


A SAFETY CRANE HOOK. 


THe illustration reproduced in this page 
represents the Norden safety crane hook, a 
device designed to be self-closing, and con- 
sequently combining the handiness of a plain 
hook with the security of a shackle. The 
apparatus comprises the hook proper and the 
guard, these two р being connected by a 
steel pin passing through еуез as shown. As 
the eye for attachment of the hoisting line 
or chain is formed in the upper end of the 
guard. the latter is automatically closed 
directly any load comes on the hook. . The 
centre of the hinge pin is placed a little 
beyond the centre line of the hook, so as to 
cause the guard to press tightly against the 


The Norden Self-closing Safety Crane Hook. 


end of the hook and to make the projecting 
lug on the guard pass through the slot in the 
hook, where it can be secured by a cotter 
if thought necessary. The arrangement has 
the effect of distributing part of the load to 
the guard, thereby reducing strain on 
the hook proper. The device is made in 
vanadium steel in sizes for loads of 5, 10, and 
18 tons respectively. | 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, MANSFIELD. 

Mr. I.. Ambler, F. R. I. B. X., is the architect 
for this church, which has been erected at 
Forest Town, and the cost of tlie building was 
about 3,8007. The contract was carried out by 
Messrs. Vallance & Son, builders, of Mansfield. 


NEW CHURCH, HALIFAX. 


This church, which is to be erected at 
Northowram, is designed by Mr. J. Е. Walsh, 
architect, ‘The seating accommodation will be 


0 
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for 700 persons, and a detached tower is to bo 
erected on the north-east side of the church. 


CHURCH EXTENSIONS, MAINDEE, NEWPORT, , 


The extensions to St. John's Church are 
heing carried out from plans prepared by Mr. 
Coutes Carter, architect, of Cardiff. The esti- 
mated cost is 5,000/., and the builder is Mr. 
W. A. Linten. 


NEW SCHOOLS, CHELMSFORD. 


These schools were opened last week, and 
have been erected from the designa of Mr. 
W. H. Pertwee, architect, of Chelmsford. The 
estimated cost of the buildings was 13,4751., 
and the contractors were Messrs. N. Potter & 
Son, of Chelmsford. 


BUILDING STRIKE, LLANDUDNO. 


The labcurers employed in the erection of 
the new higher standard school at Llandudno 
went out on strike on Monday of last week 
for an increase of a halfpenny in their wages. 
Their present wage is 5d. per hour, and they 
have been working ten hours a day. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council tho following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given іп 
parentheses). 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Chelsea.—Iron and glass conservator over 
the one-story portion in front of No. 31, 
Lowndes-square (Messrs, Robersons, Ltd., for 
Mr. J. A. Mullens).—Consent. 

Clapham.—Erection of a church on the 
northern side of Culmstock.road, Clapham 
Common, to abut also upon the eastern side of 
Alfriston-road (Messrs. J. S. Quilter & Son).— 
Consent. | 
, Fulham.—Cinematograph building upon the 
ua of sd 260 and 262, North En uu Ful- 

1, With а one-story sortion in fron А 
J. 15 нши, DR 

- orwood.t—Erection of a building on the 
southern side of Wolfington-road, Norwood. 
ORE No. ae nights hill and No. 1, 

оп оп-гоай (Mr. А. R. Westwort i 

Mr. T. Marten).—Consent. БЕ 
St. George. in: the- Rust. — Building on the 
southern side of Commercial-road Eost, St. 
George. in-the- Enst, between Upper Fenton- 
street and Anthony-street (Messrs. Billings, 
Wright, & Co. for the Feinman Yiddish 
People’s Theatre Company).—Consent. 
. Strand.t—Projecting illumin ting sign at 
No. 54, Hoymarket (Mesars. R. 3. Back & Co. 
for MEN J. A. Sinclair & Со,, Ltd.).—Con. 
sent. 

Wandsworth.—Bay windows, oriel windows, 
porches, and bargeboards in front of Nos. 100 
to 124 (even numbers only), inclusive, Pretoria- 
rcad, Streatham (Mr. H. Thorp).— Consent. 
„Wandsworth. — Oriel window in front of 
No. 27, Drewstead-road, Streatham (Messrs. 
Pratt. Brothers).— Consent. 

Wendstiorth.—Re-erection of the “Railway 
Bell" beerhouse, on the western side of 
Mitcham-road, Tooting (Messrs. Nowell, Parr. 
& Kates).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Erection of Nos. 30 to 44 (even 
numbers only), inclusive, Dunvegan - road, 
Woolwich (Mr. J. J. Bassett).—Consent. 


| Cubical Ertent. 
Battersea.—KErection of a building exceed. 
ing 250,000 cubic feet in extent at the premises 
of Messrs. Garton, Hill, & Co., York-place, 
Battersea (Messrs. Garton, Hill, & Co.).—Con- 
sent. 


Cubical Extent and Space at Rear. 


Brirton.—Re-erection of Nos. 476 to 484. 
Brixton-hill, and Nos. 1, 3, and 5, Tunstall- 
road. Brixton, with the trade portion exceed. 
ing 250,000 cubic feet in extent and with an 
irregular open space at the rear (Mr. J. W. 
Stevens for Messrs. Morley & Lanceley, Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Strand.— Erection of a building upon the 
site of Nos. 188 to 196 (even numbers only), 
inclusive, Regent-street. and Nos. 53 to 50. 
Kingly-street (Messrs. W. Woodward & Sons). 
—(C'ousent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Alterations and additions 
al premises abutting upon Newgate-strect, 
Warwick-square, and Phœnix court, City (Mr. 
C. Stanley Peach for the Oriental Carpet 
Manufacturers, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Openings on the ground and first 
floors in the party wall between Nos. 118-122, 
Holborn, and Nos. 107-8, Hatton-garden (Mr. 
J. Sawyer for Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 
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Peckham.—Double rolling shutters in lieu of 
double iron doors to an opening in a division 
wall at a motor garage, Red Bull-yard, Peck- 
ham High-street (Messrs. A. L. Gibson & Co. 
for Messrs. T. Tilling & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Double steel roller shutters in 
lieu of double iron doors to certain openings 
in division walls of a building at the premises 
of Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., on 
the eastern side of Hardens Manorway, Wool- 
wich (Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. . 


Deviation from Certified Plan. 
Kensington, North.—Re-erection of a portion 
of the “Golden Bells" hotel, Notting Hill- 
gate (Mr. W. Hancock).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

Kensingtcn, South.—Alterations in the base- 
ment of No. 13, Addison-road, Kensington 
(Messrs. Joseph & Smithem for Mr. A. 
Levine).—Consent | 

St. George-in-the-East.—Alterations to the 
" Bricklayers’ Arms" public house, Fenton- 
street. (lute Upper Fenton-street), St. George: 
in-the-East (Messrs. A. R. Stenning & Partners 
for Mr. F. M. Fry).—Consent. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Hu m pstead. — Two wooden cooling-towers 
with steel substructures at the Hampstead 
Metropolitan Borough Council's electricity 
generating-station, Lithos- road, Hampstead 
(Mr. G. H. Cottam for the Hampstead Metro- 
politan Borough Council).—Consent. 


i Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Formation of an opening 
between Nos. 1 and 2, Cheapside, at tho 
ground.floor level (Mr. G. R. Farrow for 
Farrow’s Bank, Ltd.).—Consent. 

City of. London.—Formation of three open 
ings between Nos. 16 and 17, Holborn-viaduct, 
ut the second-floor level. (Mr. W. E. Clifton 
for the Holborn Viaduct Land Company, 
Ltd.).— Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 16 and 18, 


Moorfields, City (Boot’s Pure Drug Company, | 


Ltd.).—Consent. | м, ) 

Hackney, Central.—Opening uniting build- 
ings abutting upon Glebe-road and at the rear 
of Nos. 432 and 434, Kingsland-road (Messrs. 
Sinclair & Son for Mr. W. E. Garstin).— 
Consent. | | 

Islington, West.—Opening of a. larger size 
than specified in the said section in a division 
wall at Messrs. Callow's van works, Pem- 
broke-street and  Bemerton-street, Islington 
(Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Uniting of Nos. 11 an 
12. Bolton-mews, Kensington, at tho ground- 
floor.level (Mr. L. Cutting).— Consent. 

Limehouse.—Openings in the party wall 
between Nos. 125 and 127. Salmon's-lane, 
Limehouse (Messrs. Н. Bignold & Idle for Mr. 
H. J. Knowlden).— Consent. | 

Marylebone, West.—Openings in the party 
wall between Nos. 3 and 4, Barrett-street and 
No. 5, Barrett-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. G. 
Langford for Mr. €. Pedlar).—Consent. | 

St. George, Hanover-squure.—Formation of 
an opening at the first-floor level in the party 
wall between Nos. 24 and 25. Conduit-street, 
St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. A. В. Jack- 
son for Mr. G. Boudon).—Consent. 

St. Pancras. South. — Enlargement of an 
opening uniting No. 42, Vottenham-street, with 
n factory at the rear next to Tottenham-mews, 
St. Pancras (Mr. J. C. Mather for Messrs. 
Parkins & Co.).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 

St. Pancras, East.—Formation of a doorway 
in one of the division walls between blocks A 
and C. and the use of double-armoured doors 
to such opening (Messrs. Burton & de Berto- 
Чапо for the F. I. A. '. Motor Cab Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. | 

Strand.-- Erection of a building on the sit^ 
of Nos. 188 to 196, inclusive, Regent-street. and 
Nos. 53 to 55, Kingle-street (Messrs. W. Wood- 
ward & Sons for Messrs. Swears & Wells).— 
Refused. 


The recommendations marked t are contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN. THE PROVINCES.’ 


ABERBARGOED.—Fire-station (505/.): Messrs. 
(С. Beames & Co., builders, 16, Violet-road, 
Roath,- Cardiff. | 

Banbur v. — Extensions to Berrymoor 
Laundrv; Mr. G. Earley, architect, Bridge- 


treet, Bunbury. 
5 a Mr. D. P. Jones, 


Bargoed.—School (5.000/.) ; ! 
architect, Charles-street, Cardiff. 


— — 


* Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts. 
etc., on another page. 


THE BUILDER. 


Barleston and  JIugglecote (Leicester).— 
School; Mr. C. Fowler, architect, 33, Bowling 
Green-street, Leicester. 

Barnt Green (Birmingham).— Police station ; 


Mr. A. Rowe, architect, Foregate-strect, 
Worcester. 
Birmingham. — Factory, Brook - street; 


Messrs. E. Harper & Bro., architects, Ruskin- 
chambers, Birmingham; Mr. C. Bryant, 
builder, Small Heath, Birmingham. Christ 
Church schools; Mr. M. E. Type, architect, 
Edmund street, Birmingham; Messrs. White- 
hous. & Son, builders, Waterworks-road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. Theatre, High- 
street, King’s Heath; Mr. V. Peel, architect, 
Temple-street, Birmingham. Jewellers’ school ; 
Messrs. Cossins, Peacock, & Bewlay, architects, 
83, Colemore-row, Birmingham; Messrs. J. 
Dallow & Sons, builders, Blackheath, Birming- 
ham. Factory, Garrison street: Messrs. 
Richard Fenwick, Ltd.. builders, 40, William 
Edward-street, Birmingham. 

Bispham.—Additions to hydro for the Cleve- 
lev s Hydro Company. 

Bolton.—Tramway repair 
Townson & Sons, builders, Park Hill street, 
Bolton. 

Bolton-on-Dearne.—School (2,500/.); Mr. J. 
Stuart, architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Boxted.—School; Mr. J. H. Nichols, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Essex County 
Council, Chelmsford. 

Bristol.—Rebuilding premises, Custle-stroet, 
ſor Mr. S. H. Justin. 

Briston.— School: Mr. W. V. Bushell, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Norfolk County 


Council, Norwich. 
(4,4701); Mr. J. Т. 


depot: Messrs. 


Broomfield.—School 
Bailey, builder, Chelmsford. 

Brymbo.—School; Mr. W. D. Wiles, archi- 
tect, High. street, Wrexham. 

Burton-on-Trent — Governor-house for gas 
depot (2.2504); Mr. Geo. Hodges, builder. 
Horninglow-street, Burton-on-Trent. 

Chatham.—School (8, 220“; Messrs. Godden 
& Sons, builders. 

Collieston.—Enlargement. and improvement 
of school for the Slains School Board. 

Dairveotes (Hull).—School, Hessel-road: Dr. 
J. T. Riley. Secretary, Education Committee, 
Hull Town Council. 

Dalkeith. — Bank premises: Messrs. 8. 
Mitchell & Wilson, architects, Edinburgh. 


Derby.—Bank, Midland road: Мг. R. C. 
Thirby, architect, Irongate, Derby. | 
Dover. — School, Borton-street; Mr. R. 


Hawke, architect, Maison Dieu House, Dover. 

Dundee.—House, Sandeman- street; Mr. Jas. 
Sibbald, architect, 25, Commercial-street. 
Dundee. Offices, warehouses, etc., South-road, 
Lochee, for Messrs. East Bros., Ltd. 


Dunfermline. — Council offices, Mavgate 
(5.0007.) ; Surveyor, Dunfermline Parish 
Council. 


Edinburgh — Established Church: Pastor, 
St. David's Established Church, Edinburgh. 

Exeter. — Alterations at Cattle Market. 
(1,530/.): Mr. E. Н. Westcott, builder, Heavi- 
tree, Exeter. 

Folkestone.— Additions. publie baths, Foord- 
road; Mr. A. E. Nichols, Borough Surveyor, 
Folkestone 'l'own Council. 

Friezland (W.R. Yorks).—School ; Mr. W. V. 
Dixon, Secretary, Education Committee, W.R. 
of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 

Gale.—Shop and eight houses for the Little- 
borough Co-operative Society. 


Gateshead.—Improvements at St. Mary's 
Church (8607.) : the Vicar. 
Glasgow.—Church offices. etc.. corner of 


Battlefield and Cathcart roads, for the Deacons’ 
Court of the Battlefield United Free Church. 

Halfway.—School (300 places); Mr. J. W. 
Nicholas. Secretary, Education Committee, 
Carmarthenshire County Council, Carmarthen. 

Halifax.—Six tramway shelters: Mr. W. M. 
Rogerson, Electrical. Engineer, Halifax Town 
Council. 

Heath IIaves.— (lub. Hednesford-road, for 
the Heath Hayes Liberal Association. 

Hove. — Proposed school, corner of Dyke road 
and Old Shoreham- road; Mr. А. F. Graves, 
Clerk to the Governors, 117, North-street, 
Brighton. The following plans have been 
passed: —Mr. T. Barnard, ten houses, Lang- 
dale- road: Mr. F. Parsons, eight. houses, 
Vallance-roud: Mr. S. James, for Mr. C. 
Blandford. garage, Penibroke-crescent. A plan 
has been lodged by Messrs. Clavton & Black, 
for Mr. E. A. Smithers, for alterations and 
additions, ©“ The Gables," Furze Ilill. 

lHowden.—Additions and improvements at 
laundry: Mr. H. Green, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Howden. 

Hyndland (Glasgow).— Tenement. of houses, 
corner of Hyndland and York drives, for the 
Western Shops Company. 

Lakenham.—School: Mr. C. Brown, archi- 
tect, Cathedral House, Norwich. 
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Londonderry.—Restoration of St. Columb's 
Church; Messrs. Bachelor & Hicks, architects, 
Merrion-square, Dublin. 

Maesteg (Glam.). — Extensions, Town Hall 
and market place (3,0004); Mr. S. J. Harper, 
Surveyor, Maesteg Urban District Council. . 

Mapperley.—School; Mr. L. Maggs, archi- 
tect, Shire Hall, Nottingham. | 

Matlock. — Post- office; Mr. H. Hopkinson, 
architect, Worksop. 

Mellor.—Conservative club and hall; local 
Conservatives. 

Millom (S.O., Cumb.).—Alterations to school 
(1,500); Mr. R. С. A. Bradley, builder, 
Salthouse-road, Millom. : 

Milton.—School (5,700/.); Mr. W. Hutchings, 
architect, County Hall, Stafford; Mr. Jas. 
Moss, builder, Milton. 

Newcastle -on- Tyne. — Additions, cottage 
homes (4,020/.); Messrs. E. Henderson & Sons. 
builders, Ponteland, Northumberland. 


North Staffs. — Additions, North Staffs 
Infirmary: Messrs. Serivener & Sons, archi- 
tects, Shelton, Наріеу; Mr. S. Wilford, 


builder, Newcastle, Staffs. 

Nottingham.—Extensions, Children's Home, 
Edward-lane; Mr. W. B. Starr, architect, 
Victoria-street, Nottingham; Messrs. Gilbert 
& Hall, builders, Crocus strect, Nottingham. 
Veterans! and Union Jack Club, Carlton-road ; 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, architect, Russell- 
chambers, King-street, Nottingham. 

Parkstone.—Extensions, St. Osmund Church 
(6,000/.) ; the Vicar. 

Paulton.—Alterations to premises for Messrs. 
Parnell. 

Plymouth.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Messrs. Vickery & Sons, alterations 
and additions, premises, corner of Bedford and 
Cornwall streets; Messrs. Andrew & Co., Ltd., 
niotor garage, ete, Bound’s-place; Architect, 
care of Building Committee, church, Alving- 
tonstreet. ; 

Rotherham. Schal. Kimberworth (15,6602) ; 
Messrs. W. Nicholson & Son, Ltd., builders, 
Prospect Saw Mills. Sheaf-street, Leeds. The 
following plans have been passed:—Mr. II. 
James, sixteen houses, Selwyn-street ; Messrs. 
Baines & Co., Ltd.. extensions and additions 
to Ph@nix Brass Works, Greasbro’-road: the 
Trustees, United Methodist Chureh, chapel 
(455 places) also schoolroom (270 places). 
Gerrard-road. and Tooker.road ; Mr. Henry 
Addis. four houses, St. Stephen's-road ; Messrs. 
J. J. Habershon & Sons, additions to works. 

Salford.—Extensions to offices. Eccles New- 
road: Mr. Е. Townson, Clerk, Board оѓ 
Guardians, Salford. 

Scunthorpe.—Church, junction of Froding- 
ham-roud and High-street (3,030/.); Messrs. 
Pattinson & Son. builders, Ruskington. 

Shepshed.—Offices for the Shepshed Hosicry 
Company. 

Silsden.—Cooking centre; Mr. J. 
architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Smallthorne.—School (65, 7007.); 
Moss & Son, builders.. Milton. 

Smethwiek.— Extensions to factory, Foundry- 
line, for Messrs. G. Wrigley & Co., Ltd. 
Extensions to factory. FMalford.lane, for 
Messrs. Поре & Sons, Ltd. Extensions to 
factory, Bridge-street, for Messrs. Allen, 
Everett, & Co., Ltd. | . 

Stretford.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Messrs. J. Greenwood & Sons. Ltd., 
mill, Trafford Park: Mr. Paul Powell, picture 
p: lace, Chorlton- road. 

Swansea.—Proposed civic centre; Mr. Geo. 
Bell, Surveyor, Swansea Town Council. 

'l'orquay.— The following plans have been 
passed :—Sister Superior, additions, St. Viv- 
cent's Orphanage: Mr. J. Н. Midgeley, addi- 
tions. Birstwith" : Mr. E. G. Easterbrook, 
additions, Geneva Bakery; Mr. Kellow, four 
houses, Happaway-road. 
 "'Tunstall.—School, Goldenhill : Messrs. А. R. 
Wood & Son, architects. Burslem; Mr. P. 
Pemberton, builder, Tunstall. 

Ulverston.—Coronation hall, Wytarn Estato 
(5.000/.): Messrs. Settle & Brundrit, architects, 
Ulverston. 

Walsall.—The following plans have been 
passed : —Mr. W. Oakley, shop premises, Wol- 
verhampton-road : Mr. S. Moselev, four houses, 
Beatrice-street, IL more. A plan has been 
lodged by Mr. E. Smith for alterations and 
additions, premises, Stafford-street. | 

Warsop.—School, Burn'slane; Mr. C. J. 
Bristowe, Secretary. Education Committee, 
Notts County Coancil, Nottingham. 

Waterloo.—School (1,200 places); Mr. II. T. 
Rutherford, Secretary. Education Committee, 
Blyth Urban District Council. 

Wigan. — The following plans 
passed:—Mr. Peter Fairhurst, three houses, 
Smethurst- road: the Trustees, Primitive 
Methodist Church and School, Enfield and 
Weslev streets. 

Ystalvfera.—Fiftv houses: Surveyor, Pontar- 
dawe Urban District Council. 


Stuart, 


Messrs. J. 


have been 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S. W., on Tuesday, the Chair- 
man, Mr. Edward White, presiding. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that a loan of 
9007. should bc made to the Greenwich Borough 
Council for the purpose of extending into 
Deptford Creek the frontage of the Norman 
wharf depot. and part of the cost of the 
boundary wall. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS.— 
At the request of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Architect of the 
Council, Mr. W. E. Riley, 1s to represent 
the Council at the International Congress of 
Architects to be held at Rome in October 
next. | 

LAMBETH BRIDGE.---It was recommended by 
the Improvements Committee that applica- 
tion be made to Parliament tor authority to 
reconstruct this bridge as a steel arch 
bridge, 48 ft. wide, at an estimated cost of 
220,000/. This was agreed to. 

Sr. Pavr's Bripce.—It was stated by the 
General Purposes Committee that the City 
Corporation had requested permiss:on for the 
Chief Engineer of the Council to give 
evidence before the Committee of the House 
of Commons which was dealing with the 
scheme, and that permission had been given. 

Mr. J. D. Gilbert, in considering this 
question, said that it was a matter of great 
regret and surprise that the London County 
Council had not been asked to express ап 
opinion on the matter of this new bridge, 
and also he considered that the Parliamentary 
Committee should have requested that the 
Architect to the Council be called to give 
evidence “on behalf of the Coun il," and 
not in a private capacity. 

Mr. Gilbert went on to say that there was 
no reason why the Council, the greatest 
municipal body in this country, should not 
be represented on the Committee, and that 
the money for the scheme did not belong to 
the Bridge House Estates Committee, but to 
London. He said that there had been much 
controversy in the public Press as to whether 
there should be a bridge leading from 
"t. Paul's or whether it should be somewhere 
else, but he thought the Council should have 
an opportunity of giving their views on the 
matter. 

Mr. Taylor, in replying, said that there 
had already been three eminent architects 
chosen to give evidence before the Committee, 
and that these gentlemen would no doubt 
see that the scheme proposed, should be one 
that would be all that was desired. 

FiRE-STATION.—]t is proposed to carry out 
certain. necessary repairs and alterations 
which are required at the Whitefriars fire- 
station at an estimated cost of 54/. The Fire 
Brigade Committee reported that painting 
work is to be carried out at various fire-stations, 
and that tenders had been received for that 
purpose. "Tenders are also to be invited for 
electric lighting at the Kennington fire- 
station. 

PUMPING PLANT at Согхкү Harcu.—It js 
reported by the Asylums Committee that it 
Is considered advisable to install a sewage 
pump at Colney Hatch Asylum, which will 
have a capacity of 300 gallons an hour and 
to be driven by a gas-engine, instead of the 
hand pump now in use. 

Lonc Grove AsyLuM.—It is also propcsed 
to widen the verandahs attached to the 
admission hospital villas, for the purpose of 
the accommodation of patients іп bed, and the 
Asylums Committee stated that the estimated 
cost of the alteration was 19). It was also 
reported by the same Committee that a house 
was to be erected at this asvlum for the first 
assistant medical officer. 


— —— 
TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE, 
WEST BROMWICH. 


А CONFERENCE of municipal authorities on 
the subject of town planning, convened by 
the Institution oí Municipal and County 
Engineers, was opened .recently in the 
lecture theatre of the Institute, West Brom- 
wich. Mr. А. D. Greatorex, M. Inst. C. E., 


City of Leeds." 
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President of the Institution, presided, and 
there were present representatives of munici- 
palities and municipal engineers from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

The President in his inaugural address 
said : — 

‘The town planning part of the new Act 
involves a mutual advance in the relationa 
between the owners of land and the local 
authorities in this country, and enables each 
party to co-operate with the other in pro- 
moting the general interest. 

Many complaints have been made as to the 
complicated nature of the regulations issued 
by the Local Government Board, but you 
have, no doubt, seen suflicient of the work- 
ing of the Act to recognise its immense value 
in dealing with this problem. 

The necessary amendments to the Housing 
and Town Planning Act can only be brought 
about by a careful study of what is a com- 

lex Act in all its manifold and intricate 
earings. The aims of the Act are un- 
doubtedly high, and have for their object 
the permanent improvement of the public 
health. "The future alone will prove whether 
this portion of the Act is in many cases a3 
unworkable as some of its critics say it is. 
The initial stages of several schemes are 
already being proceeded with by local 
authorities, and ro town has shown more 
interest and practical consideration of this 
subject than the neighbouring «ity of 
Birmingham 

For the improvement of our towns the 
first thing to be demanded is the provision 
of worthy routes connecting the centre with 
the open country. The development of the 
tramways is resulting in a continually 
increasing proportion of the populatiun being 
brought to their daily work, and if the 
routes are finely planned and studied with a 
view to their artistic effect they will in 
themselves exercise an educational influence 
on all who use them. 

Expressions of opinion have been given 
to the idea that municipal engineers and 
surveyors are not the proper persons to be 
entrusted with the carrying out of this Act, 
but that members of other professional bodies 
are more competent to undertake this work. 
Who, after all, is better able and qualified 
than the local surveyor, by reason cf his 
knowledge of not only the internal working 
of the Act, but by his general knowledge аз 
to what is necessary as regards the develop- 
ment of the district and the lines which it 
should take? But we must show ourselves 
able to fulfil these duties. 

It therefore behoves every member of this 
Institution, especially those who are likely 
to have to deal with this subiect, to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with not 
only the various clauses of the Act, the 
regulations framed and issued by the Local 
Government Board, but with all the develop- 
ments which take place from time to time in 
connexion with the subject. | 

The desire of the Council in arranging 
this Conference was of a twofold character— 
firstly, to ventilate the subject amongst the 
members of the Institution, and thus to give 
them the opportunity of becoming fully 
acquainted with the method of its working 
and latest development, and, seccndly, to 
show to the general public, and especially 
the members of the various local authorities, 
that the engineer and survevor was fully 


alive to his added responsibilities and well 


able to perform the extra duties placed upon 
him by the Act when called upon, and, at 
the same time, to show that on account of 
the peculiar position in which he was placed 
no one was better able fo deal with this 
subject. 

Conferences alone will not solve the 
problem, but they undoubtediy have a very 
definite value їл this connexion, because the 
majority of the delegates go prepared either 
to add their quota of knowledge to others or 
to learn something which may throw light 
upon some of their own local difficulties." 

Mr. W. Т. Lancashire, M. Inst. C. E., City 
Engineer of Leeds, presented the first paper, 
on “Town Planning in Congested Areas and 
Improvements and Street Widenings in the 
He said that, like many 
other of the great commercial and industrial 
cities, Leeds no doubt failed to realise the 
possibilities of its growth. The total capital 
expenditure on street widenings and improvc- 


363 miles. 
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mente had been 2,318,043. The outstanding 
debt amounted to 2,092,044/., equal to a 
charge of 1s. in the pound for interest and 
sinking fund charges. The total length of 
street widenings and improvements and new 
streets carried out by the City Council in a 
period of about forty years was over 
This was exclusive of widenings 
carried out by owners of land at their own 
expense. The buildings erected during the 
last few years were generally on a much 
larger scale, often of considerable architec- 


tural merit, and the city had consequently 


gained largely in this respect. Although 
these improvements had resulted in the 
possession of many streets and buildings of 
which Leeds was iustly proud, it could not 
be argued that reconstruction was as satis- 
factory as construction properly planned in 
the first instance, apart from the extremely 
heavy extra cost. One was bound to realise 
that in some cases there had been no design 
bevond street widening and better travelling 
facilities, no motif bevond the wider streets 
and the better buildings which had followed 
the widenings, and some of the fine new 
buildings had been «rected where it was 
impossible to appreciate properly the full 
beauty of the architect’s creation. In the 
matter of width it was impossible to satisfy 
different interests. Often one heard the 
opinion expressed by shopkeepers that a 
street must not be widened beyond quite a 
limited amount, or it would be ruined from 
their point of view, whereas the tramway 
and other traffic called for much: greater 
width to cope with the needs of the travelling 
public. Experience in Leeds proved that a 
bold policy in the width of streets was best. 
The number of parks and recreation-grounds 
was twenty-eight, and three more were leased 
for long terms of years. The total area 
amounted to 1,171 acres, equal to about 
10 per cent. of the built-up area of the city. 
The total capital expenditure had been 
549,639/., and the annual charge was 50,817/., 
equal to a rate of 3:474. in the pound. The 
cost reached a formidable figure, but the 
reduction in the death-rate (largely attribut- 
able to these works), the greater convenience 
and the justifiable increase m 
pride in the city should reconcile most of 
the inhabitants to the heavier demands made 
by the rate collector. | 


— mm — 
LAW REPORTS. 


Hisn COURT oF Justice, CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Mr. Justice EVE.) 
Dispute as to a Party Wall. 


Carden v. Layton. | 

Тнїз action came before his lordship on 
Friday, July 7, on motion һу the plaintiffs, 
W. A. Carden, А. J. Carden, and Charles 
Stubbs Layton, suing as trustees of the will of 
the late Wm. Carden, against. the defendant, 
W. F. Revill Layton, of Hampton Hill. Tho 
plaintiffs asked for an injunction to restrain the 
defendant from cutting into, under-pinning, 
raising, thickening, or otherwise interfering 
with, or trespassing upon, the party wall onthe 
south side of the plaintiffs’ premises, No. 19, 


- Goswell-road, Finsbury. without complying with 


the procedure laid down under the London 


Building Act, and also a mandatory order on 


the defendant to pull down the wall he had 
M Clayton, К.С. (with him Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy,) said that in answer to the affidavit 
filed in support of the motion the defendant 
had filed evidence which raised а conflict of 
fact, There were matters as to which there 
was no dispute, which he (counsel) thought 
would entitle the plaintiffs to some relief on 
the motion, but тапу material facts were dis- 
The plaintiffs had offered to let the 
motion stand over with а view of an early 
date being fixed for trial, but the defendant 
was not prepared to assent to that. The facts 
of the case were that the defendant's property 
was on the south side of plaintiffs’ building. 
and he commenced to cnt into the party wall 
without consulting the plaintiffs, who were the 
frecholders. He had given notice, however, to 
the leaseholders. and he had gone on with the 
wall to a height of 8 ft. 6 in. above the level 
of the pavement when the plaintiffs objected, 
and he then gave a verbal undertaking not to 
proceed with any work in connexion with the 
wall without the plaintiffs consent. On June 
6 plaintiffs discovered the defendant had 
carried the wall to a height of 19 ft., and 
plaintiffs’ contention was that such wall was in 
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part bonded into the party wall. The defend- 
ant had also inserted a girder, which he said 
was & ledger, and his contention was that the 
wall he was building was & separate wall. 
There was a dispute as to that, but it was 
most important for tho plaintiffs to be able to 
see whether the sturt of the wall was right, 
and they wanted to make some excavations in 
order to see that the thickening that was dono 
before any undertaking was given was done in 
such а way as to be а proper foundation to tho 
rest of tho structure. Tha question was 
whether the building so far as it had gone up 
should be exposed so that th» plaintiffs could 
‚все exactly what was there. Mr. Clayton sub- 
mitted that the defendant infringed tho 
common law rights of the plaintiffs before ha 
guve notice. It was desirable that tho caso 
should be taken with witnesses so that his lord- 
ship should bo able to decide as to th» verbal 
disputes. Counsel added that in accordance 
with the provisions of the London Building 
Act oach side had appointed a surveyor, and 
Sir Alexander Stenning had been appointed 
umpire, but the arbitration proceedings had 
been postponed pending the present applica 
tion. 

Mr. Lawroneco^, K.C.: I suggest that the 
arbitration under the Act should go on. 

Mr. Clayton: Му difficulty is that T want 
to see that the work already done has been 
properly dene. 

r. Justice Eve: Cannot you agree upon 
some gentleman to inspect the work and report 
upon it, and then allow the arbitration to 
proceed? 

Mr. Lawrence: I am willing. 

Mr. Justice Eve: Why not let the umpire 
report to the Court: whether tho work has been 
` properly done, and for that purposo the dc- 
fendant will give him all facilities. 

After further discussion it was agreed that 
by consent Sir A. Stenning should be appointed 
to report to the Court whether the work 
already done had been done properly and in 
accordance with the requirements of tho 
London Building Act, and for that purpose 
he should be allowed to make апу necessary 
„ or pulling down to expos? tho work 

one. 

Mr. Justice Eve: There will be libertv to 
apply when the report is received. and the 
motion in tho meantime will stand adjourned. 


Contractor's Action against Building Owner. 

Mr. Mein MACKENZIE, High Court Official 
Referee, began on July 5 the hearing of an 
action by Mr. Frederick Georgo Minter, а 
contractor living in Wimbledon, against Mr. 
Charles Waldstein, a Professor of Fine Art 
at tho University of Cambridge, in respect. of 
certain payments alleged to b» due to Mr. 
Minter ander a building contract involving the 
pulling down and reconstruction of Newton 
Hall, near Harston, five miles from Cambridge. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas. K.C., supporting the 
claim, said that Professor Waldstein selected 
to carry out his wishes Mr. Frederick 
William Foster, a well-known architect, as 
well as an artist in brick, stone. and timber, 
and who had carried out work of a very high- 
class character for millionaires liko Mr. Alfred 
Rothachild. Bills of quantities were subse- 
quently prepared and specification and designs 
carried out. The contract was entered into on 
Februarv 3, 1910, and the contract price for 
the building was 12.975. The building was 
to be finished within six months. The work 
was immediately entered upon and carried 
out without апу hitch or difference between 
the employer and the architect or between tho 
contractor and the architect right up to 
January of this vear. 

There were complaints from the defendant 
after that date as to alleged defective work. 
Subsequently Mr. Waldstein paid the plaintiff 
1.500/.. under the architect’s certificate, under 
protest. Another certificate for 2.7507. was 
issued. This was the amount sued for in these 
proceedings. The defendant had alleged, 
amongst other things, that a considerable 
amount of work was not authorised directly or 
indirectlv, and that а considerable amount of 
work was defective, and that the plaintiff's 
prices were excessive. Mr. Minter was quite 
prepared at any time to repair defects if onlv 
told what they were. Counsel mentioned that 
the defendant, a gentleman with esthetic 
tastes, wanted the new building to look as 
much as possible like a building in the reign 
of George I. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas further pointed out that 
froin start to finish the work was carried ont 
uuder the supervision of a resident clerk of the 
works, under whom Mr. Minter had been told 
to take his instructions. The defendant had 
in these premises installed seventy-four heat 
radiators and their attendant pines--there were 
140 ft. of hot-water pipes. Mr. Waldstein had 
followed what Mr. Thomas described the stupid 
American plan of “ broiling the house out.” 
Mr. Waldstein had. too, wanted done, work 
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which to be done satisfactory should have 
taken from nine to twelve months; but Mr. 


.Waldstein had insisted on having this con- 


tract carried out in a period of six months. 
The defendant had alleged, amongst other 
things, that the roof was of unsound construc- 
tion and workmanship, and that there wero 
settlements, that the drainage system wus 
defective, that brickwork was bad, and that 
the mortar was inferior. Throughout the 
whole building, said Mr. Thomas, there were 
matters which had the appearance of being 
serious and important, but 1n all these details 
shown in defence there were a series of com. 
plaints which the merest tyro in a builder's 
office would b» astonished to see listed, still 
less men of greater experience. His client had 
done all that he had contracted to do. Thero 
were in detail in these paragraphs of defence 
293 items, and one could boil them all down 
into two items. One concerned the roofing, 
and the other had relation to joists and floor- 
ivg. Counsel submitted that for certain of 
the defects—if they existed—his client was not 
responsible, and, as for the others, he would 
call evidence to refute the defendant's sugges- 
tions. Counsel added hə also disputed the 
defendant's suggestion that ho had at any time 
revoked the authority of Mr. Foster to act on 
his behalf. In the cours? of further references 
to the defendant’s allegations, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas insisted that at the defendant's own 
wish variations from the drawings and speci- 
fications were made. Ile instanced alterations 
that he said had to be madc in connexion with 
а bell-turret on the roof, so that it might bo 
seen from ull parts of the estate, and satisfy 
Professor Waldstein's liking for artistic effects. 
Counsel considered that tha way in which the 
figures in the counterclaim were made up wus 
really laughable when опо came to analyse 
them. 

Mr. St. John Morrow (counsel for the de- 
fendant); We have heard that before, Mr. 
Thomas. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas: Perhaps you will begin 
to appreciate it, and then withdraw your 
counterclaim. Reverting to the allegation 
that Mr. Waldstein had overheated the houss 
by radiators in order to take up residence 
there all the quicker, Counsel mentioned that 
Mr. Foster had wandered about the country 
in search of the beautiful and antique, and 
he thought that some old panelling he had seen 
would be an enhancement of the Professor's 
dining-room. He sent it down to Newton 
Hall. and it was erected so as to improve and 
hoautifv the dining-room. So great was tho 
heat put on in this building that this old wood 
panelling had been split. Counsel suggested 
that certain of the alleged defects could be put 
right for a few pence. As for others, neither 
Mr. Minter nor the architect, Mr. Foster, had 
Lad the opportunitv of putting them right. 

Mr. Green was there with authority to give 
Mr. Minter directions on behalf of Mr. Foster. 
The correspondence showed Mr. Green to be 
the alter eyo of Mr. Foster. Just as Mr. 
Foster acted by Mr. Waldstein's authority, so 
Mr. Minter had acted under Mr. Green’s 
instructions. Counsel submitted that at the 
time Mr. Forter gave his certificate for 2,000/. 
odd that certificate was for money earned, and 
to which his client was entitled in any event. 

Mr. Frederick Albert Minter, who said that 
he had been with his father eight years, and 
who took charge of the work at Newton Hall, 
gave evidence in support of the plaintiff's case. 

He said that the ordinary time to carry out 
a contract of this kind was twelve months, 
but owing to the short time thev were allowed, 
certain. parts of the work had to be unduly 
hurried. The witness added that Mr. Foster 
told him he was to work under Mr. Green's 
instructions, and that any points that wanted 
settling he was to go to Mr. Green to settle 
them. Mr. Foster had told him that Mr. 
Green was a qualified architect. Witness took 
Mr. Green's instructions for variations and 
extras. When Mrs. Wuldsiein asked for cer- 
tain things to be done he told her they were 
in the nature of variations and extras, and 
that the clerk of the works must be told. 

The case was proceeding when we went to 
press. 


مهھ 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL.‏ 


AT the fortnightly sitting of this Council on 
Julv 6 the following amongst other matters 
were dealt with :— 

Piceadilly.Cireus. Rehuilding.—The Improve- 
ments Committee brought up a further report 
derling with the application of Mr. J. Murray, 
F. N. I. B. A., for consent to the proposed new 
building lines for portions of Glasshouse-street, 
The Quadrant, Piccadilly. Piccadilly circus, 
and Regent street, W. The plan showed a 
straightening of the building lines on both 
sides of Regent-street from Jermyncstreet to 
Piccadilly-circus, certain land being given up 
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to the public, and other land being taken from 
the public way. The corner of Messrs. Swan & 
Edgar's premises is proposed to be set back 
some 10 to 12 ft., und the land added to the 
public way, while a small strip on the south 
side of the Quadrant is to be taken from the 
footway. The plan also showed a rebuilding 
of the existing columns of the County Fire 
Office in Кү altered positions, and a slight 
setting back of the building lino on that side 
of Regent-strect, while it is proposed to pro- 
vide u short passageway for foot passengers 
under the corner, at the junction of Regent- 
street and Glasshouse-street. А narrow strip 
of land on th» south side of Glasshousoe-strect 
is taken from the footway at that spot, while 
a small strip is given up to the public wav. 
The Committee recommended that the Council 
disapprove of the proposed new building linc. 
Mr. R. W. Granville Smith proposed as an 
nmendment that the Council do approve of 
tho new proposed building line, and appealed 
to the meeting not to adopt a “dog in the- 
manger" policy, and so jeopardisn a great 
municipal improvement.—The amendment was 
carried by a considerable majority. 


— . —— —— 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.—A plan has been passed for Mr. 
W. C. Weymouth for St. Peter's Vicarage, 
Arkley. 

Bermondsey. — The following plans have 
been passcd:—Messrs. Barlow & Roberts, 15. 
Redcross-street, Southwark, five shops and 
houses, Tower Bridye-road; Messrs. J. А. 
Franey & Son, 152, Forte road, S.E.. for Drs. 
Salter, Richmond, Stratton, and Goldie, addi- 
tions to 92, Southwark Park-road; Mr. W. 
Harbrow, South Bermondsev, for the Commis- 
sioners of Police. New Scotland-yard. S.W., 
ош and additions to 67, Upper Grange- 
road. 

Croydon.—Application is to be made by the 
County Council to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow 4.5007. for carry- 
ing out works in connexion with the Norwood 
Junction subway. Plans, specifications, and 
estimates are to be prepared for the construc- 
tion of a relief road from Thornton Heath to 
Purley vii Thornton-road, Wadden March- 
lane, Wadden Court.road. and Coldharbour- 
lane. The following plans have been passed : — 
Mr. C. Н. Taylor, 9, Bingham-road, twelve 
houses and shops, Lower Addiscombe-road ; 
Mr. P. Richardson, 2, Malvern. road, hall. St. 
Saviour’s-road; Messrs. Chesterton & Sons, 
Norbury, three houses, Strathyre-avenue; Mr. 
C. S. Banks. 16, Oakfield-road, fourteen houses, 
Aurelia-road; Mr. W. Hine, Morland-road, 
four houses. Lower Addisconibe-road ; Mr. D. 
Waller, Old Palace- road. warehouse, North- 
end: Messrs. Burberry & Wooldridge, 1124. 
Churchill.road, additions to hall, Thornton- 
road. St. Jude's; Mr. €. H. Ridge. 84, High- 
street, motor garage, rear of 110, High- street: 
Mr. Н. W. Pratt, London, E.C., hall and class- 
rooms, Brighton-road, Purley. 

, East Barnet Valley.—According to а resolu- 
tion moved by Councillor Ford, the Survevor 
has been instructed to prepare plans and tho 
estimated cost of providing public swimming 
and other baths on land in Lancaster-road. A 
plan has been passed for the Society of Friends 
for a meeting-house in Waterfall-lane. 

East Ham.—The Engineer has been in- 
structed to prepare plans and estimates of tlie 
cost of constructing three ladies’? conveniences 
proposed to be erected in Station-road, High- 
street South. and Barking-road. Plans have 
been lodged by Mr. W. Stewart for alterations 
to “William the Conqueror" public-house, 
Greenhill-grove; also by Mr. E. J. Jenner for 
rineteen houses, Lancaster-road. 

Greenirich.—Mauritius road is to be repaired 
at an estimated cost of 122/. Plaus have been 
passed as follows: — Mr. Edward Carter, works. 
Tunnel-avenue, for the British Oxvgen Com- 
panv; Messrs. Proctor & Sons, additions to 
Woolwich-road London County Council School ; 
Messrs. Young & Hall. additions to Miller 
Hospital, Greenwich-road. 

Hendon.—A plan has been passed bv tho 
Rural District Council for Mr. W. Fenn for 
Mr. С. Druett, ten houses, Southfields Park. 
Pinner. Application is to be made by the 
Urban District Council to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for a loan of 6001. to carry out 
kerhing, etc., works in part of Hammers-lane. 
Mill Hill. The Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare an estimate of the cost of kerbinz 
the footpath in Parson-street from Finchley: 
lane to Derby House. A report has bem 
received. from the Medical Superintendent. at 
the Isolation Hospital as to the need of pro 
viding additional accommodation for the nurs- 
ing staff, and the Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare the necessary plans and estimates 
for the erection of a cottage near the hospital. 


The following plans have been passed:— 
Second Hampstead Tenants. Ltd., twelve 
houses, Addison - way, Hampstead Garden 
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Suburb, also ton houses, Erskine-hill: Mr. T. 
Waple, five shops, Laurance-street, Mill Hill; 
Messrs. Galliford & Saunders, six houses, Eger- 
ton-gardens; Mr. . Dawson, twenty-two 
hcuses, Crewys-road, Child's Hill; Mr. T. G. 
Golby, six houses, Limes avenue, Mill Hill; 
Mr. E. Н. Waterman, twenty-six houses, High- 
field-avenue, Golder's Green. The following 
plans have been lodged : —Sir Horace Regnart, 
four cottages, The Drive, Mill Hill; 
M. & Mme. Paul Perran, café, Colindale- 
avenue; Messrs. Hollis & Newcombe, eleven 
shops, Lawrence-street, Mill Hill; Mr. E. 
Bates, fourteen houses, Nant-road, Child's Hill. 

Hornscy.—The tender of Messrs. E. Laurance 
& Sons, Ltd., has been accepted for the execu- 
ton of contract works Nos. 1 and 2 at 1,376/. 
and 2,137/. respectively in connexion with tho 
extension of the electric lighting station in 
Tottenham-lane. Tho following plans havo 
been passed :—Messrs. Hollis & Home, Finch- 
lev, alterations and additions to No. 1, The 
Facade, Archway-road, Highgate; Mr. Hy. 
East. Redston- road. Hornsey, four houses, 
Linden-road, Crouch End; Mr. Henry Munro, 
for the Imperial Property Investment Com- 
pany, Ltd., eight houses, Glusslyn road, 
Crouch End. | 

Islington.—A new 9-in. pipe sewer 340 ft. in 
length is to be substituted for the old 18-in. 
brick barrel sewer in Grange-road at an csti- 
mated cost of 265/. 

La mbeth.—Repairs are to be carried out to 
a portion of the carriageway in Knight’s-hill 
at an estimated cost of 150/. 

Poplar.—The following roads, among others, 
are to be repaved or repaired during tho 
quarter to end September next at the follow- 
ing estimated costs: — Repairs to wood paving, 
Old Ford-road, 2501: repairs to wood and 
sett. paving, Bow-road, 300/.: laying lithofalt 
blocks on concrete in part of Oban-street, 2081. ; 
ditto in part of Jeremiah-street, 192/. ; repairs 
tc sett paving and concrete foundation, King- 
street, 475/.; new asphalt paving on existing 
foundation, Cotton-street, 710“. An application 
is to be made to the London County Council 
for sanction to borow 1.280/. for extensions to 
electricity mains during the current financial 
vear. The following plans have been passed : — 
Messrs. Walter Lawrence & Son, nurses’ home, 
sito of Nos. 97 and 99, Bow road; Arthur 
Calnan, laundry block at St. Catherine's Con- 
vent, Bow-road. 

Richmond.—The tender of Messrs. Soole has 
been accepted for the erection of a ferro-con- 
crete footbridge at Kew Gardens Station at 
7151. Plaus submitted by tha Borough Sur- 
vevor for making-up part of High Park- road 
at an estimat^d cost of 446/. and Spring Grove- 
road at 355/. have been approved, and applica- 
tion is to be made to the Local Government 
Board for aanction to borrow to cover the cost. 
Plans have been passed by Messrs. Worsfold & 
Hayward for eight new houses, Ennerdale- 
road: also for Messrs. Scott & Williams for 
additions to 24, Cumberland-road. 

Stepney.—A plan has been passed for Messrs. 
Boreham, Son, & Gladding for the erection of 
a block of shops with flats over on tho north 
side of Oxford-straet. ' 

Tottenham.—The following plans have been 
assed : — Mr. W. R. Cruse, four houses, West. 
Hae cece Mr. Н. Lebus, extensions to 
Finsbarv Cabinet Works, the Hale; Totten- 
ham and Edmonton Gas Company, extensions 
to offices, High-road. A plan has, been lodged 
by the British Braids and Bootlaces, Ltd., for 
extensions to Torley's factory, Ashley. road. 

Wandsworth.—The tender of Mr. Thomas 
Adams has been accepted at 1,232/. for paving 
Longmead-road, Tooting, and constructing tlie 
footpaths with Aberdeen adamant paving. 
The Council has also accepted the tender of 
Messrs. E. Parry & Co. at 875/. for paving 
part of Mandrake-road. Balham, and con- 
structing the footpaths with Victoria indurated 
paving. Tenders are to br invited for paving 
part of Edgeley-road, Clapham North. Messrs. 
Wm. Griffith & Co.’s tender аё 4,335/. has been 
accepted for woodpaving and other works. at 
Clapham Common, North Side. The following 


plans have been А а Woodley 
Bros, ос», Wimbledon Park-road, South- 
field; Messrs. Withers & Meredith, church 


hall, Streatham High-road; Mr. G. A. Gale, 
motor house, Luttrell-avenue, Putney: Mr. 
W. J. Renshaw, St. Michael’s, school buildings, 
corner of Granville-road and Viewfield-road, 
Southfield: Messrs. Swan Bros, additions, 
Nos. 44 and 46, Balham High-road; Mr. J. 
Parsons. additions to St. Peter's Hall. Manor- 
street. Clapham North: Mr. J. G. Radford, 
four shops, [figh-street, Wandsworth. and буо 
J. Hues. Broombhill-road, Southheld: Mr. W. А. 
Stedman, laundry, ete., rear 197, Brixton hill, 
Streatham: Messrs. H. Wakeford & Sons, 
dairy premises, High-street, Clapham: Messrs. 
Swain & Selley, four houses, Tooting Bec-road, 
Balham. 

Watford.—Plans have been passed bv the 
Rural District. Council for Mr. W. G. Taylor 
for an office and store at Lonsdale,” Christ- 
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church-crescent; also for Vicar and Church- 
wardens for alterations and additions to tho 
1 church. The Urban District Council 
as passed the following plans: — Mr. E. Wood - 
field, showroom, Whippendell- road; Mr. T. W. 
Chant, motor garage, Clarendon Lodgo, 
Clarendon-road; Messrs. Stimpson, Lock, & 
Vince, offices, Aldenham-road : Messrs. Clutter- 
buck, alterations to Victoria Inn, Chalk Hill; 
Mr. D. Eames, four houses, Whippondell-road ; 
Mr. E. Fulks, two pairs of houses, Oxhey- 
avenue; Palace Theatre Company, ulterations 
and additions, Palace Theatre. 

West Ham.—Tho following plans have been 
passed: —Mr. W. Jacques, additions and 
alterations to school, Colegrave-road, also 
school, Water-lane, Stratford: Mr. H. Brickell, 
additions and alterations to 252, Barking-road, 
Canning Town; Mr. M. Levy, additions and 
alterations to 138 and 139, Victoria Dock-road, 
Canning Town; Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, 
additions and alterations, Berwick House, 
Broadway, Stratford; Mr. M. W. Hudson, 
blouse factory, Mgitlund.road, Stratford; Mr. 
E. J. Hosking, ad itions and alterations, 153, 
The Grove, Stratford; Mr. A. Bothwell, shop 
and house, Victoria Dock-road, Canning Town: 
Mr. J. H. Gladwell, alterations, Freeciasons’ 
Tavern, Victoria Dock-road, Custom House; 
Messrs. Venesta, Ltd., saw-mills shed at their 
premises in North Woolwich-road, Silvertown. 
A plan has been lodged by Messrs. Dunn & 
Watson for a factory in Cook’s-road, Stratford. 

Wimbledon.—Tho following plans have been 

assed :—Mr. Н. W. Rickard, eight houses, 

epys-road; Mr. R. J. Thomson, fifty-two 
houses, Crompton-road. Tho following plans 
have been lodged: — Temnerancs Billiards 
Halls, Ltd., billiard hall, Merton-road: 
Messrs. J. Burges & Sons, corrugated iron 
church, Faraday-road; Messrs. Holloway 
Bros., hospital, Thurston-road. 

Woolwich. — Electricity mains are to be 
extended at an estimated cost of 126/. A por- 
tion of the 15-in. pipe sewer in Eglinton-road 
is to be relaid at an estimated cost of 280/. 
The following plans have been passed: — 
Messrs. Scoles & Raymond, the Presbytery, 
Basingstoke, church, High-street, Eltham; Mr. 
Т. Н. Hutchings. Hammerwood, Shooters Hill, 
six houses, Glenshiel-road, Eltham; Mr. J. J. 
Bassett, 121, Earlshall-road, Eltham, on behalf 
of Mr. A. C. Corbett, sixteen houses, Dum- 
breck and Dunvegan roads, Eltham. 

Leiwishim.—Referring to our notice under 
this heading in our last issue (page 24), the 
name of the builder whos^ tender was accepted 
for alterations at the Town Hall should be 
Mr. F. W. Loasby, and not Lowesby, as was 
announced in error. 


— —ũ— 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Openings for Concrete Machinery. 


Тїз American Consul in Johannesburg 
reports that concrete mixers are now quite 
essential to builders and contractors in South 
Africa. Practically all the machines in thc 
Transvaal are of American manufacture. and 
ths Consul says that, as unusual activity is 
likelv to prevail in the building trade for tho 
next few years, there is every probability that 
concrete mixers will find a ready sale. The 
hint is one that we hopa will not be lost on 
British makers of such plant. 

Ths American Consul at Dundee reports that 
machinery is rarely used for mixing concreto 
in Scotland, largelv owing to the fact that th^ 
sale of concrete mixers has never been pushed 
there. Hence he recommends Scotland as a 
likely field for American enterprise. As the 
nse of reinforced concrete is making ranid 
headway in North Britain. and various public 
works involving the emplovment of concreto 
on a large scale are now іп comtemplation, 
some of our readers may find it advantageous 
to strengthen their representation in Scotland. 


Metal Partition Walls, Germany. 


It appears from a report to his Government 
bv the United States Consul-General at Berlin 
that most of the inner partition walls used in 
buildings in that city consist of a heavy iron 
wire screen, on either side of which are lavers 
of coke-ash mortar. The walls are apt to get 
out of plumb, and will not hold nails sat's- 
factorily ; and. as in making the mortar cattic- 
hair, jute, and hemp refuse are used, it son¬. 
times disintegrates. causing the wall to crumble 
and sections to fall out. A good metal parti- 
tion wall should therefore. says the Corsi. 
General, find à market in Germany, provided 
that it was not too thick, and that the cost. 
was not very much greater than that of the 
ordinary wall. | Economv of space is looked 
for by the German builder. The authorities 
require that all outside and supnortine walls 
shall have a thickness of at least 36 cms. 
(14175 in.). and hence partition walls are 
generally limited in thickness to 10 cms. 
(5 957 in.), as they are not required to support 
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great weights. Tho coke-ash walls cost about 
$20 marks per square metre (about 2s. 8d. per 
square yard), but builders would pay more for 
a wall of satisfactory construction. Prices 
should be quoted in marks per square metro 
f.o.b. German port. 


Building Material, Austria-Hungary. 

The following particulars of projected works 
in Austria-Hungary are extracted from the 
Ocsterrcichischer Zentral-Anzeiger (Vienna): — 
The city authorities of Budapost have decided 
to proceed with the erection of ten school 
buildings at a total cost of 6,160,000 kronen 
(257,500/.). The Budapest Spa authorities 
(* Heilbiderkommission ") have accepted tho 
plans for the erection of an hotel containing 
100 rooms: the cost is estimated at 1.600.000 
kronen (65,700/.), and work is to be commenced 
at once. The Militar-Versicherungsgesclis- 
chaft" bas decided to commence operations in 
the autumn of 1913 for the erection of a 
yalatial building in Budapest at the corner of 

arlsring and Dohanygasss; the cost is 


assessed at 5,000,000 kronen (208,000/.). 


Building Material, Switzerland. 


The Feuille Fédérale Suisse of June 28 con- 
tains a decree opening in favour of the Federal 
Council credits amounting to 837,000 francs 
(33.480/.) for the purpose of enlarging the 
ordnance factory at Berne, and for its oyuip- 
ment with the requisito additional machinery. 


— o 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISIED.* 


11,858 of 1910.—James Gordon : Flush-bolts. 

14,287 of 1910.—Charles Leslie Newland: 
Water supply of flushing cisterns. 

15,007 of 1910.—William Yates Lambert and 
Eugene Ernest Navone: Water-waste prce- 
ventors for wator-closots, lavatories, and other 
like purposes. 

16,244 of 1910.—William Yates Lambert and 
Eugene Ernest Navone: Fasteners for sliding 
window and like sashes. 

16,691 of 1910.—William Richard Smart: 
Manufacture of bricks. 

16.693 of 1910.—W. B. Haigh & Co., Ltd., 
and George John William Gruban: Wood- 
working machinery. 

28.685 of 1910.—Otts Wimmer: Speed-con- 
trolling device for motor driven sawing 
machines. 

30,035 of 1910.— Ernst Eberhard 


Process for tho manufacture of 


Hippe: 
artificial 


` stone. 


23 of 1911.—Samuel Dunn: Connecting door- 
knobs or handles to and adjusting thom on 
their spindles. 

889 of 1911.— Th»? Metal Jointing Company, 
I.td., and Thomas Harden: Tools for cutting 
pip?-ends to form spigot. and socket joints. 

1.716 of 1911.—Otto Wilhelmu: Apparatus ог 
devices for climbing masts, poles, and the like. 

2.518 of 1911. — J. & G. Bolinders 
Mekaniska Verkstads Aktiebolag and Adolf 
Julius Tenow: Sawing machines and the like. 

5,804 of 1911. — James Johnson Frazer: 
Dwelling-house, school, or other liko building 
or structure. 

3,945 of 1911.—George Hüsing: Safety rail- 
ing for windows adapted {о be used as firo- 
escape. 

4.239 of 1911.—Frederick Joseph Watkinson : 
Automatic window-sash lock. | 

5.805 of 1911.—Murtaugh James Houghton: 
Extension pieces for firegrates. 

8,100 of 1911.—Heinrich Gustav Hodermann: 
Construction of baildings for business purposes. 


— —n 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 13. —By JAMES ROGERS. 
Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex. — Peakes Farm and 


two cottages, 27 u. 1 r. 20 p., fi. 41.705 
By Восітох & COOPER. 
Kirby Grindalythe, Yorks.—Low Farm, 330 а. 
3 D qs 5 Men Bs, cra ik obs te 6,000 
By DRAWBRIDGE & ÁNSELL. 
Ripe. Sussex. — Little Lulhams, 105 a. 2 г. | 
J%)%%%%%;öĩÄͤôͥ ⁰ç0ßͥ T 1.700 
Streat, Sussex. — Malt House, 15 a. 0 r. 29 Pp., f. 82) 
Ву J. Kirrow & Sow. 
North Pe**hrwin. Dovon.—Farms, вла hold 
ings, ete., 4,76) acres, f. (iu lot). 83,025 
Jun^ 14 —B; Hv sr & Proben 
Great Ashtiell, Sufolx.—Kiln Farm, 173 a. Sr. 
25 p., f. б: C 4,290 
By Royce. 
Barkby, Leicester. — Agricultural lind, 255 
aeres, . i ie мы fem 4e E a a 9,695 
By WV. Pearse & Sos 
Ugborougzh, Devon.—Have Farin, 65. acros, f. $925 
Ludbrooke Smithy and 13) цогез, f. LE 
Pasture land, 17 acres, ffiii... 1,550 


RECENT SALES—continucd on page 53. 
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» All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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[JULY 14, 1911. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, sea previous issues. 
Competitions, iv. ; 


this Number : 


Contra-^ts, iv. vi. viii. x. 


thit a fair wazos clauso skall bə observed; 


Those with an asterisk (#) aro advertised in 
; Publie Appointment, xvi. 


Certain conditions beyonl thoso given in the following information да: impo:ed in some н such as: 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or aay tonder; 


; Auction Sales, xxii. 
tho advertisers do not 
thit no allowance will be 


mide for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date givon at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of thoso willing to 


,“ It must be understood that tho following paragraphs are printed аз news, and not as advo tisements; 


submit tenders, may bo sent in. 


and that whilo етеу 


endeavour is mado to ensure a:curacy, we cannot b» respoasible for crrors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


JULY 31. — Lowestoft. — SCHOOL. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school for 500 boys at Roman- 
hill.. Three premiums are offered: 20, 10, and 
5 guineas. See advertisement in issue of June 16 
for further particulars. 


JULY 31. — Wellington. — New PARLIAMENT 
Bui_pincs.—Premiums of 1,000l., 500l., 300l., 
and 260l. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Particulars from the Minister ot Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

JULY 31.—IpeEaL Country Hovsr.—100l. offered 
by the Daily Mail, Carmelite House, E.C., for 
designs for country house, to cost from 9001. 
to 1.1001. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F. R. I. B. A., 
Мг E. J. Sadgrove, F. R. I. B. A., and others, 
assessors. 

AUGUST 8. — Egremont.—LaviNG-ovT SCHEME. 
` —Premiums of 401. and 10l. are offered by the 
Egremont U. D.C. for lay-out scheme. Par- 
ticulars from the Town Survevor, Egremont. 

AUGUST 15.—Berne.—MONUMENT.—Designsa for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation, of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may bo seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—COoURT OF JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000}. The Official 
Gasette may be seen at the Library of the 


SEPTEMBER 16. — Manchester. — LIBRARY AND 
Art GaLLEnIES.—Limited to the ten eelected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 

OCTOBER 30. Holland. —STAINED GLASS WIN- 
pow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OCTOBER 31. — Marylebone. — New MUNICIPAL 
BuiLpiNGs.—Premiums of 100L, 75l., 501. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F. R. . B. A. See 
advertisement in this issue 

NoveMRER 1. — City of Bt. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER 1I.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910, 

DECEMBER 99. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
BarpGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS ror 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CiTY.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of July 7 for 
further particulars. 

No Dare. — Nottingham. — Baptist CHURCH 
AND Premises.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 


tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son, solicitors, King-street. Nottingham. 
No Date.—Salford.—Extension of office 


accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph ia the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


JULY 15. — Kendal. — Hour. — Building a 
nurses’ home at the Westmorland Consumption 
Sanatorium, Meathop. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities from Mr. John Hutton, 
M.R.S.I., architect, Kendal. 

JULY 15. — Paignton.-—DRILL-HALL.—For erec- 
tion of a drill-hall and offices. Plans and speci- 
fication seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
5l. 5s , from Mr. F. А. Clark, architect, 83, Old 
Town-strcet, Plymouth. 

JULY 17. — Abercarn.—DwrriLiNGS.— Erection 
of ninety-six cottages at Cwmcarn. Plans, speci- 
fications, ete., with Mr. J. Williams, Engineer 
and Surveyor to the Council. Deposit ot 21. 28. 

JULY 17. — Burnley. — PoricrE-sTATION.—Erec- 
tion of a county police-station at Cliviger. 
Plans seen. and quantities, on deposit of 2l., 
from Mr. Henry Littler, County Architect, 16, 
Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 


. Rognor.- 


JULY 17. — Southend. — CoNvENIENCE.—Erec- 
tion of а convenience, shelter, and store. Plans, 
specifications, eíc., seen, and quantities, on de- 

osit of 1. 18., from Mr. E. J. Elford, Borough 


ngineer. 
— 'Treharris. — ADDITIONS, ETC.— 


JULY 17. 
Alterations and additions to Ty Cook Farm. 
Edmund 


Plans and specifications with Mr. T. 
Rees, architect, Merthyr Tydfil. 

JULY 17. — Treharris.— SHOP, ETC.— Erection of 
new shop premises. Plans and specification 
SI CAES T. Edmund Rees, architect, Merthvr 

y . 

JULY 17, — Troed-y-rhiw. —- COTTAGES, ETC.— 
Erection of five pairs of semi-detached cottage 
villas and twenty or mos cottages. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. T. Edmund Rees, archi- 
tect. Merthyr Tydfil. 

JULY 17.—York.—Room.—Erection of, а new 
hattery room at the Electric Lighting Station. 
Plans seen, and specification and quantities, 
from Mr. F. W. Spurr, xd Engineer, Guild- 
hall, York, on deposit of 1l. 

JULY 17. — Yorks. се ETC.— Altera- 
tions and additions at Gargrave Council School. 

lans seen, and specifications and quantities 
from Mr. B. Thornton, Education Offices, Town 
Hall. Skipton. 

JULY 18. — Bacup.—-Reconsrruction.—For re- 
construction of bujldings, etc., at the Central 
Council Schools. Plans seen, and specification 
and quantities from Mr. W. Н. Elce, Borough 
Engines Municipal Offices, Bacup. Deposit 
© 

JuLv 18. — Bognor. — COTTAGE s.—Erection of 
twelve workmen's cottages. Specification at the 
office of the Council's Surveyor, 66, High-street, 
Mr. Henry Lavton Staffurth, Clerk to 
the Council, Council Offices, Bognor. 

JULY 18. —Boylestone.—CoTTAGE. —Erection of 
n cottage and alterations to farm buildings at 
the Myers Farm. Quantities from, and draw- 
ing3 and specification with, Mr. Hunter, 
Architect and Surveyor, Belper. 

JULY 18. — Cornwall. — SHED. — The Great 
Western ауну invite tenders for the erection 
of a goods shed at Fowey. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from the Engineer at 
Plymouth, North-road Station. 

Јоу 18.—Edinburgh.—Cotrace.—Erection of 
a double cottage at Gladhouse Reservoir. Plans 
and specifications from Mr. A. E. Horsfield, 
architect, 884, George-street, Edinburgh. 

JULY 18. — Keynsham. — ALTERATIONS.—For 
alterations to the Keynsham Workhouse for 
office accommodation. Plans, specifications, etc , 
seen, and forms of tender from Mr. Henry M. 
Bennett Surveyor to the Council, 36, Corn- 
street, Bristol. 

JULY 18.—X0ndon.--WaLL.—Pulling down the 
existing boundary retaining wall and erection of 
a new brick retaining wall and other works at 
the Crouch End School, Park-road, Crouch End. 
Specification and quantities from the Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, High- 
gate, N. 

JULY 18.—Swansea. 


Rooms, Etc.—Provision 


_ of a new entrance and exit_and new cloakrooms 


at St. Thomas Council School. Mr. 
Halden, Clerk to the Committee, Education 
Offices, 9, Grove-place, Swansea. Deposit of 


. 33. 

JULY 19.—Aberystwyth.—C Lur-HovusE.—Erec- 
tion of а club-house. Plans and specifications 
from Mr. G. T. Bassett. A.R.1.B.A., architect 
and surveyor, Aberystwyth. . 

JULY 19.—-Ammanford.-H ALI. - Erection of a 
Public Hall. Mr. D. Thomas, architect, 10, 
Quay-street, Ammanford. Deposit of 21. 2a. 

JULY 19. — Wells.—AppiTIoNs.—For additions 
and alterations at the boys’ school. Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities, on deposit of 

. ls.. from architect, Mr. Pictor, 
A. R. I. B. A., Bruton, Somerset. 


JULY 19. — Woolwich. — Extrnsion. — Office 
extension. building work at the Workhouse, 
Plumstead. Drawings and information from the 
architects, Messrs. Church, Quick, & Whincop, 


William-street, Woolwich. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

JULY 20.— Acton.—ScHoor.— Erection of a new 
school. Drawings and specification seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 9l. 2s., from Mr. F. A. 
Everitt, Secretary, Education Department, 
Council Offices, Acton, W. 

JULY 20. — Croydon.—Concretr Wonxk.—Con- 
structing in concrete the walls and channels of 
n new contact bed. Plans and specification with 
the Survevor, Mr. В. М. Chart, F.S.I., Council 
олсе. Katharine-street, Croydon. Deposit of 


July 20.—Durham.—Lopcr.—For building a 
porter's lodge at the isolation hospital. Norman's 
Riding. Plans and specification at the Council 
Offices, Blaydon. 

July 21. — Brighton. — LAVATORVY.— Const rue- 
tion cf an underground lavatory. Specification 


. Winchester. 


. Plans and specification from Mr. W. 


from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Brighton. 

JULY 21.—Ebbw Vale.—Resvuitpinc.—For the 
rebuilding of business premises at Beaufort- 
street, Brynmawr. Plans and specification with 
Mr. Hy. Waters, M.I.A., architect and surveyor, 
New-street- chambers, Ebbw Vale. 

JULY 21. —Norfolk.—IMPROVEMENTS, ETC.—For 
alterations and improvement at Aslacton 
Council School. Mr. Thos. Cox, Secretary. 
EINES Offices, Shirehall, Norwich. Deposit 
of 1l. 1s. 

July 21. — Romford. — ALTERATIONS.—Execu- 
tion of alterations at the Council offices. Speci- 
fications with the Surveyor to the Council, 
Market-place, Romford. 

July 21.—Warrington.—FiTTINGS.—For sani- 
tary fittings and the cloakroom fittings at 
Evelyn-street Council school. Specifications 
from the architect, Mr. T. A. Buttery, Exchange- 
buildings, Queen- street, Morley. 

Јоу 91.—Yorkshire.—ScHooL.—Erection of а 
school at Lepton. Plans seen, and specifica- 
tions, with quantities, from the Education Archi- 
tect. County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of 1l. 

JULY 92. —Bangor. —Room.—FE rection of a new 
schoolroom, classrooms, and vestries adjoining 
the Tabernacle Chapel. Drawings seen, and 
quantities from the architects. Messrs. Cubitt & 
Manchipp, High-road, Loughton, Essex, or at 
298. High-street. Bangor. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 


JULY  99.—Lisburn.—Scmnoors.--Erection of 
school buildings. Plans and specifications seen. 
and bill of quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s. to 


the architect, Mr. 
Lisburn. 

JULY 22. — Windsor. -— ALTFRATIONS.—Altern- 
{ions to the sanitary arrangements at the Union 
Workhouse at Old Windsor. Plan and specifica- 
tion with the Master of the Workhouse 

JULY 24.—Andover.-—PoL1ICE-STATION.— Altera- 

tions and new detached police quarters at 
Andover Police-station. Plans and specifica- 
tions with. the County пе, The Castle, 
Deposit of 21. 
JULY 24. — Pentrepoeth. — SCHOOL — For 
removing the two galleries and replacing tho 
oors at the infants’ school. Specification with 
Mr. T. Walters, Clerk, 31, Quay-street, Car- 
marthen. 

JULY 24.—St-y-Myll.—Corraces.—Erection cf 

two cottages. Plans and specifications at the 
offices of Mr. W. E. R. Allen, Deputy-Clerk, 
Glamorgan C.C. Offices, Westgate- street, Cardiff. 
ж JULY 24.— Westerham, Kent.—CorrAGE, ETC. 
—The Metropolitan Water Board invite tenders 
for a cottage, etc., at Westerham-hill, Kent. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 
Ж JULY 24. — Weymouth.—ScnhHoor.—The Joint 
Secondary School Committee of Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis invite tenders for a secondary 
school. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

JULY 25. — Bexley Heath. — CLOCK Tower.— 
Erection of a clock tower in Market-place. 
Eppa, 
architect, 8, Ethronvi-road, Bexley Heath. De- 
posit of 11. 18. 

July 25. — Exeter.—ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tions at No. 266, High-street. Quantities from 

r. R. M. Challace, architect and Surveyor, 14, 

Bedford-circus, Exeter, 
ж Jury 25. — Harold Wood.—New BUILDINGS, 
ETC.—The West Ham B.C. invite tenders for new 
dormitory buildings and convalescent home at 
Harold Wood, Essex. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

JULY 25.—Gondon.—Tramways.—The London 
C.C. invite tenders for the roadwork and platc- 
Javing required for the reconstruction on the 
conduit system of existing horse tramways in 
Green-lanes, Mildmay-park, and Southgate- road, 
and of the electric tramway in Seven Sisters. 
road, these works forming the subject of one 
contract. And for the construction for electrical 
traction, mainly on the overhead trolley system. 
of their authorised tramways from Brixton to 
Herne Hill. Also for the paving works of the 
street widenings on the above routes. Specifica- 
tions, quantitiea, drawings, ete., from the Chief 
Engineer a the Council, Mr. Maurice Fitz- 
maurice, C. M. G, at the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, 8. W. Deposit of 5l. for each contr: ict, 

JULY 26.—Hammersmith.-- BoILFK- HOUSE — 
The Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders for the 
erection of additions to boiler-house. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

JULY 26. — Londcn.- SHELTERS. FETC.—-Erection 
of lavatory accommodation and shelters at 


James Hunter, Beechwood. 


Wormholt Park, Hammersmith. lans seen, 
and specification from Mr. Н. Mair, Borough 
Surveyor. Town Hall, Hammersmith, W. 


JULY 27. Amesbury, Wilts. —POLICE-STATION. 
— Erection of a county police-station. Plans and 
specification (Seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
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THE KiNG'S STALL AND THE East END лир CHAIR 
oF STATE. 


KNIGHTS’ STALLS AND DETAIL OF THE KING’S STALL. 


A Monumental Approach. By Hubert Robert (1733-1808). 


THE EDWARD VII. MEMORIAL: THE 


F the Memorial Committee imagine 
that they are at the end of their 
difficulties in having g adopted the 

north end of the Green Park “ Broad 
Walk as the site of a memorial statue 


to our late King, they are, we venture 


to think, seriously out in their calcula- 
tions. If we are to assume that a 
portrait statue is to be embodied in the 
memorial, and the Committee’s report 
certainly appears to suggest this, the 
site chosen is a most difficult one to deal 
with. The difficulties may not prove 
insurmountable, but the first essential 


(From Architektonische Handzeichnungen Alter Meister.) 


in taking any steps towards a satisfactory 
solution is the recognition of their exist- 
ence. To begin with, the Broad Walk 
is obviously designed to afford а view 
of the Victoria Memorial from Piccadilly, 
and it is obvious that for one person 
who views the memorial from any other 
point there area dozen who see it from this. 

The first necessity, therefore, is that this 
axis of this vista should be free, and how 
is 16 possible to place a portrait statue 
in any other position than the central 
axis of the monument ? Suppose, how- 
ever, that we sacrifice this vista and 


(See page 68.) 
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substitute for the more distant Victoria 
monument а nearer one to King Edward. 
If the statue of the King is to face 
towards Buckingham Palace he turns 
his back on Piccadilly, from which road 
most people will view the monument, 
while, if he faces Piccadilly, his back 
is turned on Queen Victoria. The diffi- 
culty is the same whether the portrait 
statue crowns the monument or not, and 
we can hardly conceive it to be within 
the power of even our ablest sculptor 
to design a statue facing both ways—the 
only solution that would meet the case. 
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Clearly the proper site for such a 
monument in this location would be the 
north side and not the south side of 
Piccadilly ; a statue here, with a fine 
architectural background, would be 
impressive both from Piccadilly and the 
Park, but this would involve the purchase 
of valuable properties beyond the means 
the Committee have at present at their 
disposal. 

‘The difficulties we have cited are but 

a few of those that would present them- 
selves to the artist called on to prepare 
a design for this site, and we can 
only reiterate our previously-expressed 
opinion that the only course likely to 
secure a satisfactory solution is an open 
competition. The suggestion that such 
a competition would exclude the best men 
is absurd; they could be retained by 
more than one method if necessary. 
But we confess that our faith in the so- 
called “ best" men has been at times 
seriously shaken. It argues a very pessi- 
mistic view of the future of our country 
to assume that men of the coming 
generation are not at least as able as the 
preceding one, and if we were asked 
to say whether we would hope for a better 
result from а competition between, sav, 
a dozen men who have achieved public 
recognition or from one between all those 
who have yet to achieve it, we should be 
inchned to put our faith in the latter. 
The British attitude of caution renders 
the path to recognition a long and arduous 
one, and before achievement is widelv 
acknowledged a new generation has 
sprung up capable of effectively chal- 
lenging the ideals of its predecessors. 
For this reason we maintain that every 
opportunity should be afforded for the 
vounger man to show what mettle he is 
made of. Moreover, we doubt if the 
artist, however eminent he may be, who 
is not sufficiently interested or public- 
spirited to engage on a design for such 
a memorial unless his commission 1s 
assured, is the man that should be 
employed under any circumstances for 
a work of this character. We should 
have thought the Advisory Committee 
would have been cured of their blind 
faith in the system of commissioning 
a sculptor to control the form of the 
memorial. Their last scheme was 
wrecked by the mistaken idea of their 
nominee as to the type of monument 
the site demanded no less than by 
the insidious attempt to eliminate archi— 
tectural control, and it might have been 
imagined that the lesson would have 
been taken to heart. As it is this 
unfortunate experience seems to have 
taught them nothing. 

We should naturallv claim that the 
matter of this memorial is primarily an 
architectural one, but the advantage 
of а properly-conducted competition 
is that bv this method the question 
settles itself. With the jurv formed 
for the purpose of appreciating the 
question from all the aspects involved, 
the selected design тау be the work of a 
sculptor, or an architect, or of both, the 
sole reason for its adoption being that 
it is absolutely the most artistic solution 
of the problem. We are more than ever 
convinced that unless such a course 1s 
adopted it can oniv be a lucky fluke if 
the memorial escapes being counted 
as another of our too numerous failures 
in this direction. 
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ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE BILL. 


WESPITE the fact that this Bill 
is now passed by the House of 
Commons and that the City 
has triumphed over the almost 
unanimous view of artists throughout 
the country, it still remains to us to draw 
attention to the happenings of the last 
seek and to the means by which the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
and others opposing the Bill have been 
outmanceuvred. 

If we may judge by a leading article 
in the Times, public opinion has not 
grasped the meaning and significance of 
tlie evidence given bv the three architects 
who appeared before the Select Com- 
mittee on behalf of the Corporation. 
There is à danger that the public may 
think their evidence is entirely in favour 
of the scheme. This we feel bound to 
point out is not a correct description of 
the position. It is most essential to 
realise, in justice to these architects 
themselves, that we are not entitled 
to infer from their report that they were 
asked to give their independent advice 
on the whole situation or on the under- 
lving traffic ideas which prompted the 
scheme. It is onlv fair to them to 
assume that thev were simply retained 
bv the Corporation to make suggestions 
and to give their opinion within certain 
definite limits which involved the accept- 
ance of the underlving idea — upon 
which their report expresses no opinion. 
Had these gentlemen been asked to 
put this scheme out of their minds, to 
consider the whole problem afresh from 
the beginning, and to produce the best 
scheme they could, there is no doubt 
a better one would have resulted, and 
it is this better scheme that the situation 
called for. It is not to be supposed 
that thev would wish the public to think 
that they considered this scheme а 
complete and satisfactory solution of 
every aspect of the problem or that they 
themselves are not capable of producing 
а better опе. 

There is also a danger that the attitude 
of the Institute шау not appear quite 
clear. We understand the Institute 
expressed its approval of the action of the 
Corporation in consulting three of its 
members on the assumption that they 
were to be consulted as independent 
experts on the whole situation and that 
their advice was to be sought as to the 
means of proceeding to obtain the best 
possible results, and not that they were 
to be simply retained to report within 
the limits of a reference which granted 
certain premises entirely destroving the 
value of the report as an expression of 
independent opinion on the root idea of 
the scheme. This fact, we think, should 
be thoroughly grasped in justice to all 
concerned, If we read the report in the 
light of the fact that it is all based 
on the assumption of the necessity for a 
through traffic route at this spot, many 
opinions and conclusions it contains 
appear reasonable which otherwise most 
people would be disposed to question. 

We must not forget that the architects 
do not seem to have been asked whether 
it was necessary to create this through 
traffic route at al, or whether the 
traffic could not have been relieved 
bv developing Blackfriars as a main 
through traffic artery and creating a 
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local traffic bridge from St. Paul's to 
Southwark to relieve the other bridge 
of local traffic and make it possible 
to get rid of the danger of the tram tunnel 
at the Cathedral and approach it in an 
architectural manner. This and other 
such ideas seem to have been outside the 
terms of reference, but they are just the 
questions which lie at the root of the 
whole problem and upon which town- 
planning advice was so necessary. 

Once take the need for a new through 
traffic route in this position for granted 
and start off with the preconceived idea 
that this is the dominant factor in the 
scheme, and it becomes easy to accept the 
bridge over Queen Victoria-street as an 
essential condition of а satisfactory 
scheme and to look upon the approach 
to St. Paul's as “ at the best a secondary 
aim," but these are just the points which 
an independent report on the whole 
situation would not have taken for 
granted. 

It cannot be assumed that the Institute 
in accepting the appointment of its 
three members thereby shows ап 
approval of the scheme or that general 
professional or artistic opinion has been 
appreciablv altered by the late events. 

We can now only accept the accom- 
plished fact and turn our energies in the 
direction of endeavouring to secure that 
the bridge and its approaches, however 
wrong it may be in conception as а 
scheme, shall as far as possible save 
itself from the worst by assuming decent 
architectural form and proportions. Tbe 
larger question as to the methods at 
present employed for the initiation and 
critical investigation of schemes of such 
far-reaching public interest as this remains 
to be dealt with, but its importance 
justifies us iu reserviug it for considera- 
tion in a future issue. 


— . —ä8ä—Uñĩ5—ñ— 


NOTES. 


We most heartily sympa- 
East London thise with the Bishop of 
кок: Stepney's suggestion that 
the derclict Stepney Fish 
Market and adjacent land should be 
converted into a public park and river- 
side terrace as & memorial] to King 
Edward in East London. The size of 
London justifies this course, and the site, 
while it would afford as suitable a position 
for a monument as anv other in the 
East End. has the additional advantage 
of providing a park where it is badly 
needed, and one that, fronting the river, 
is of greater value than its actual area 
of eight acres would suggest. Besides 
this there is the gain of opening up the 
view of the Thames with its picturesque 
incidents of passing traffic. 
THE increased demands 
The Natural of the Scientific Collec- 
Qd andthe tions at South Kensington 
ew Science . : 
Museums. is apparently necessi- 
tating the curtailment of 
the ground at present occupied bv the 
Natural History Museum. At the time 
this museum was built it was evidentlv 
not anticipated that the land between 
the Albert Hall and Cromwell-road would 
be built on to the extent that subsequent 
requirements have rendered necessary, 
and a libera] space was left on all sides 
to the great advantage of the effect of the 
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south end of this area. Now it is 
intended to form a road close to the back 
of the Natural History Museum, thus 
preventing the possibility of that building 
extending northward at any future 
time. As the building is planned this 
would have been the natural direction for 
any enlargement, but it is possible to 
substitute extensions on the east and 
west, and though these would modify 
the architectural effect of the building 
we do not think they would be seriously 
detrimenta] to it. Sir Norman Lockyer, 
in a contribution to Nature, suggests 
various ways in which the proposed 
scheme could be improved from the 
point of view of the requirements of the 
existing and the proposed museums. 
These suggestions do not, however, 
materially affect the architectural aspect 
of the question except that his amend- 
ments would tend to preserve intact 
{һе open spaces east and west of the 
Natural History Museum; from this 
aspect they are certainly deserving of 
consideration quite apart from the prac- 
tical contentions. 


THE official proposal re- 


е ferred to in our previous 
Site. * Note" involves cutting 


another 60-ft. road be- 
tween Exhibition Road and Queen's Gate. 
Now, we are not disposed to say that 
under the present conditions some such 
road may not be desirable, but most 
assuredly it does not add in any way 
to the architectura! impression created 
by the site as à whole. From the very 
first the entire area, which might have 
been made one of the most striking 
features of the Metropolis, has been 
treated in ап unintelligent manner that 
emphatically condemns the system of 
leaving artistic problems in the control 
of the official. Instead of preparing a 
comprehensive scheme bv which the 
various buildings could have been brought 
into architectural relationship with each 
other the site has been parcelled out 
piecemeal as demands for it came along, 
and the only consideration that appears 
to have dictated the positions of the roads 
was the necessity of giving access to the 
buildings for which sites were allotted. 
Given a large oblong with a building of 
the mass and importance of the Albert 
Hall at one end, anvthing more inept 
than its intersection by a series of cross 
roads with the principal buildings all 
strung along the central axis can hardly 
be imagined. 


THE rearrangement of the 


gue Mew National Collection, which 
National Promises to make it one 
Gallery of the most perfect 


galleries in Europe, pro- 
ceeds apace. Within the last few weeks 
four galleries and a cabinet gallery 
(which vou enter directlv from the right) 
have been opened to the public. The 
masterpieces of Dutch and Spanish art 
are now on view—the works of Velasquez, 
Rembrandt. Murillo, Franz Hals, and 
others—and seen to excellent advantage. 
The colour of two of the galleries is 
olive green, while those in which the works 
of Rembrandt and Velasquez are hung, 
1s of old gold. The green, we consider, 
on the whole, to form the better back- 
ground, more especially perhaps in the 
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case of Rembrandt, the effect of whose 
colour schemes is somewhat diminished 
by а mass of wall colour of something 
like approximate tone. The pictures 
are admirably spaced : the effect of each 
work is considered ; there is no antagonism 
between those placed in juxtaposition, 
either in colour or in pictorial idea. The 
light, however, in the cabinet gallery is 
quite inadequate, and reduces to an 
absurdity the hanging of pictures on the 
wall at each side of the window, as they 
cannot be seen. And in Gallery No. 
XIV. it is surely a little disrespectful 
to the memory of а considerable painter 
to place the works of Goya in an almost 
inaccessible corner, from a spectator's 
point of view, behind a door! 


CONTINUED progress 18 
being made in the adapta- 
tion of ozone to the purifi- 
cation of drinking water for the supply 
of towns and cities. Apart from 
examples in America, the ozone plants 
at Chartres, Florence, Hermannstadt, 
Nice, Paderborn, Paris, Villefranche, 
and Wiesbaden are sufficient to demon- 
strate the scientific and commercial 
success of the system, whose claims have 
been further recognised bv the decision of 
the Paris Municipal Council to install two 
additional plants each of 9,900,000 gallons 
output daily, and by the 11,000,000 
gallon plant recently completed at St. 
Petersburg. The latter has been in- 
stalled at the Penkowaja Waterworks, 
drawing supplies directly from the Neva. 
Before treatment by ozone the water is 
clarified and rapidly filtered to remove 
impurities in suspension. The clarifying 
process is conducted on the American 
system involving the use of alum as а 
coagulant, and filtration by а series 
of Howatson mechanical filters, where 
crushed flint takes the place of sand. 
The ozone plant was constructed by the 
Russian Siemens and Halske Company 
and has fulfilled all expectations. It 
is stated that the water now supplied 
is clear, pure, and healthy in every way, 
the bacteriological records being par- 
ticularly satisfactory. 


Ozone Water 
Sterilisation. 


: Ix another column will Бе 
Gidea Park. found а letter dealing 
with the methods adopted in regard to 
the competition for small houses at 
Gidea Park. Manv of the criticisms it 
contains amply justify the demand 
for an investigation as to whether these 
methods are not likely to divert archi- 
tects from their legitimate aims bv 
entangling them in the complications of 
speculative commerce. We think this 
point of view may not have struck the 
promoters at the time the competition 
was organised, and certainly it did not 
come within the purview of the assessors, 
whose duties were limited to the means 
to be adopted to secure a fair adjudica- 
tion, so that they should not, as our 
correspondent seems to think, be regarded 
as in any way responsible for the com- 
mercial relationship between the pro- 
moters and the compctitors. 


— —.— 
ST. ANDREW'S PARISH CHURCH. 

Two memorial windows have been fixed 
in the Hunter aisle of this church. They 
depict the Baptism and the Agony, and form 
two of a set of four representing scenes in the 
life of Christ, and were designed by Mr. Louis 
Davis. 
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THE LONDON SALON. 

THE Allied Artists’ Association, Ltd., 
whose fourth exhibition is now being held 
atthe Albert Hall, have chosen in the 
London Salon a somewhat ambitious title for 
their show. The Independents in Paris, 
or the Secessionists in Vienna, have been 
much more modest in this respect, while 
their aim has been higher. When we get 
& Salon representative of London art it will, 
we expect, be a very different affair from this. 
So far, indeed, as British art is concerned 
it is largely an exhibition of the ''great 
rejected," the work of painters whose ideal 
is perfectly in harmony with the tradition 
known as academic, but with no new 
impulse, no new note, and, generally speaking, 
with a vastly inferior execution. The 
exhibitions of the foreign painters to which we 
have referred are. perhaps. in. part compcsed 
of works which liave been refused at the 
official galleries, but, in so far as the 
Secessionists at Vienna are concerned, the 
works have not been thrown out in conse- 
quence of any inadequacy in fulfilling the 
academic standard, but because the aim 
is essentially different from the academic aim. 
It is, in à way, an exhibition of protest. 
And so it is with the much larger, much 
wilder collection of the Independents in Paris. 
The spirit of protest there shrieks from 
every wall. At Vienna the small group of 
artists are held together, broadly speaking, 
by their antagonism to a formula which 
places limits on individual expression, on 
research, and on experiment. The training 
and capability of the artists are not in dispute. 
It is all a question of point of view. The 
wish of the Independents is altogether on 
another plane. This show is the largest in 
the world, and its democratic, or rather 
anarchical, character is established by the 
freedom of its rules, if anarchy admits of any. 
Out:ide Paris, and not always there, the 
pictures are not taken seriously. But 
journals of the standing of the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, for instance, open their 
pages to ап elaborate and thoughtful 
consideration of the work. Wildly extrava- 
gant, farcically puerile, indeed, as many of the 
pictures may be, we are not out of sympathy 
with the point of view which hesitates to 
dismiss the exhibition as of no concern. 
What country is there but France, what city 
but Paris, that could provide such a boundless 
expression of artistic extravagance, ОЁ 
naiveté, of at once incompetence and ability ? 
If the Quartier Latin of Murgers time no 
longer exists, its spirit is still abundant, 
and this is, after all, a spirit which, in the 
course of time produces the great painters 
and sculptors of France. If the show of 
the Independents is a nursery in which the 
din and tumult are a little deafening, & 
little heyond the decencies of a well-ordered 
establishment, there emerges now and again 
out of the racket a voice which commands 
attention. The raison détre of such an 
exhibition is plain ; its useful purpose in the 
republic of art obvious. It is not, on the 
face of it, a training ground for future 
Academicians, but it often proves to be 
so in effect. The work of many of the 
older Independents, for instance. is esteemed 
at the Salons. Although the London Salon 
is established on sufficiently broad lines, 
it possesses little, if anything, of the character 
of the Paris group. Apart from one or two 
foreign artists of distinction. and a very small 
body of English artists (most of them women), 
the free and independent spirit of the youth 
of Paris is lacking. A complacent adherence 
to the academic ideal is the dominating note 
of the vast majority of the works. And 
complacent mediocrity is more disturbing 
than fantastic incompetence. The protest, 
if protest there be, is against the selection of 
a hanging committee, not against an artistic 
method or point of view. The exhibition 
may be of some advantage to the artists 
who have not had the opportunity of seeing 
their work hung in a large gallery with other 
pictures. The sort of detachment which 
this view engenders may enable them to 
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discover certain very obvious limitations. 
But we have no wish to throw cold water 
on the exhibition as a whole. As yet, 
perhaps, the society is too voung to have 
discovered in itself the elements which 
make for genuine interest and vitality. 
These will, no doubt, gradually assert them- 
selves. And, as we have indicated, there 
are pictures at the Albert Hall which are 
well worth а visit. M. André Chapuy, M. 
Machkoff, Miss Keinmann-Meltzer, and 
Mme. Reneé Finch are among the foreign 
artists who show work of more than ordinary 
attraction, while Miss Lilian Lancaster, 
Miss Nesta Wells, Miss Leggett, Mr. А. Н. 
Hudson, and Mr. E. H. R. Collings provide 
the most important work by English artists. 


— — — — 


THE NEW CHAPEL OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF THE ORDER 
OF THE THISTLE. 


Tunis chapel, by Мг. R. S. Lorimer, A. R. S. A., 
F. R. I. B. A., which we illustrate this week 
in a manner in accord with its architectural 
quality and importance. was opened by 
his Majesty the King on Wednesday, 19th. 
In its lay origin the chapel is an instance 
of the good results of the diversion, under 
competent judgment, of the word of a 
кше. if its spirit be followed һу a generous 

eir. 

The late Lord Leven and Melville left a 
sum of 40,000/. to be applied by his trustees, 
should the King be pleased to accord his 
necessary permission, to the purpose of 
“ putting into repair and restoring the Chapel 
at Holyrood Palace so that it can be used аз а 
Chapel for the Order of the Thistle." He 
made the bequest conditional on the consent 
апа ability of Sir John Stirling Maxwell and 
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Lord Balcarres to act as executors of this 
part of his will. He also named an architect 
for the work. By the terms of the will, if 
the architect could not act, or if any impedi- 
ment came in the way of the terms of his will 
being carried out precisely as specified, it was 
provided that the 40,0007. was to revert to 
the estate. Lord Leven and Melville died 
in 1906. The trustees, after considering the 
project, reported most strongly against any 
attempt being made to restore Holyrood 
Chapel, as restoration would have 
involved almost entire reconstruction. Prof. 
Lethaby was asked to give his opinion, 
and found himself in accord with the trustees. 
The scheme being oppcsed by those entrusted 
with its execution was, therefore, abandoned, 
and the money reverted to the Leven family, 
and on all hands it was assumed that no 
more would be heard of it. It is known that 
this turn of affairs occasioned disappointment 
to King Edward, who had long cherished the 
idea that the Knights of the Order of the 
Thistle should have a chapel of their own. 
In & manner as unexpected as it is certainly 
unusual, the voung Lord Leven and Melville, 
making himself heir to his father's intent, 
came forward and placed his portion of the 
diverted 40,000/. (an amount of about 24,0001.) 
at the disposal of King Edward, for the 
purpose of building a chapel for the Order. 
His two younger brothers afterwards asso- 
ciated themselves with this generous action. 
The King thereupon called together a 
Chapter of the Knights of the Thistle, and 
from among their number appointed trustees 
to carry the project into effect. In March, 
1909, the Dean of the Order of the Thistle, 
the Very Rev. Sir James Cameron Lees, D.D., 


submitted to the Kirk Session of St. Giles 


(where he was then the minister) a letter 
from Lord Knollys, written on behalf of 
the King, suggesting that stalls or a chapel 
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The Chapel of the Thistle, Edinburgh: Entrance from the Ante-Chapel. 
Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A. R. S. A., Architect. 
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should be constructed in connexion with the 
Cathedral. The Kirk Session replied that 
it was honoured by the proposal, and the 
Cathedral Board of Management and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were equally well 
disposed, and in April Mr. Lorimer was 
appointed architect. 

The opening ceremony on Wednesday 
and the meeting of the Order, at which, it 
is reported, the members sat in solemn 
conclave, are occasions of some historical 
interest. The Most Ancient and Most 
Noble Order of the Thistle," though analogous 
in character to the Order of the Garter, is 
not its equal in point of antiquity. 

According to “ Burke," the Order of the 
Thistle was ''revived" by James II. of 
England (VII. of Scotland) in 1687, but 
it is doubtful if the Order existed as any very 
definite body before that date. After the 
Revolution nothing more was heard of the 
Order until it was restored by Queen Anne 
at the end of 1703. Since then it has 
maintained an honourable and continuous 
existence, though the Knights have never 
until now had a chapel in which to hang their 
banners. It is also said that never in its 
history has the Monarch presided at the 
investiture of any of its Knights. 

In connexion with the opening of the chapel 
King George invested two new Knights. 
and for this purpose the sword of State 
which Pope Julian presented to James IV. 


was used. And а great concourse of 
Peers and Lieutenants and Officers and 
Sheriffs assembled in St. Giles’s. For 


the chapel itself is not of any great size. 
It was found that no adequate scheme could 
have been carried out within the existing 
walls of St. Giles’s without interfering with 
the congregational uses of the church. 
Also, owing to the disposition of the lighting 
of St. Giless and the plan of the church 
generally, the chapel could only have been 
placed where it is—that is to say, on the 
south side, beside the choir. Аз the size 
of the chapel in width and length was 
necessarily limited in order that it should not 
block up Parliament-square, a dignified and 
stately effect was aimed at by giving the 
chapel great height in proportion to its other 
dimensions, the internal dimensions being: 
Length, 38 ft. ; breadth, 18 ft. ; and height, 
42 ft. to the apex of the vaulting. 

Even as we saw it, lacking the ceremonial 
concourse, the aspect of the interior is 
sufficiently gorgeous and complete. Our 
illustration (the photographs are by Mr. 
Francis C. Inglis, of Edinburgh) gives a 
fair idea of the east end, with the chair of 
investiture in the centre. The linen-fold 
panelling, which lines the apsidal end, is 
peculiarly successful in point of design, 
execution, and the quality and colour of the 
wood. Throughout the woodwork the clear- 
cut but by no means inhuman precision of 
the workmanship upholds the freshness of 
the design. The chair of investiture is 
placed on a granite step, and the lion and the 
unicorn on the octagonal uprights on either 
hand can be distinguished, and on either 
s:de of the chair the hanging lamps of wrought 
: teel in the form of an angel holding а torch, 
with pendants of the “ Pelican in her Piety " 
(a device which recurs frequently, being 
symbolical of knightly virtues) in spherical 
form, below. On the right hand is seen the 
Dean's chair, with its plain prie dieu ; on 
the left the lectern, with four buttresses ” 
terminating in the emblems of the Evangelists. 
The underside of the canopy of the chair is 
richly panelled and carved, and in & niche 
із placed an allegorical winged figure, with 
@ spear, treading on and overcoming the 
dragon, Evil. The canopy is octagonal in form. 
This yiew is the one in which the floor is 
se n to best advantage. It is of Ailsa Craig 
granite, varied in colour, set in a simple 
pattern, with squares at regular intervals of 
Iona marble. It forms an admirable com- 
plement to the brown woodwork and light- 
coloured stone. The quality of the wood- 
work is perhaps best seen in our detail view 
of the King’s stall at the west end, and it is 
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unnecessary for us here to expatiate on 
that, as upon the merit of the design. Suffice 
it that in the actuality there is the pleasure 
of colour and of a satisfaction of the sense of 
preciousness and worth of work and material 
which & photograph can hardly convey. 
The only existing examples of ecclesiastical 
woodwork in Scotland of апу importance 
are the few stalls at Dunblane Cathedral and 
the woodwork in King's College, Aberdeen, 
and, consequently, the architect, though 
reverencing tradition, was left almost 
unaided and free, and the design, as eventually 
carried out, was evolved partly from drawings 
and partly from models, a large shed being 
erected in the building-yard, where models 
were prepared—the design growing and 
changing as possibilities and limitations 
became apparent to the architect and the 
carvers, with whom he has worked con- 
tinuously for the last fifteen years. The 
decorative motives employed, where they 
are not heraldic or appertaining to ecclesias- 
tical allegory, are drawn froin themes in 
Nature—the thistle, the vine, the rose, the 
acorn, and so forth, so treated as to make a 
coherent scheme of natural symbolism 
throughout. 

The dais on which the Royal stalls at 
the west end are set is about 1 ft. 4 in. in 
height, His Majesty's seat in the centre 
being a little higher than the Prince of Wales’ 
and the Duke of Connaught s on either hand, 
and above, the “stepped arrangement of 
the canopies, seen best in the view showinz 
the whole chapel, is happy in the effect it 
gives of additional dignity to the Monarch's 
seat. In this canopy may be seen St. 
Margaret of Scotland leading children, 
while on either side, but hidden in the 
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photograph, areSt. Kentigern, with the model 
of his cathedral, and St. Columba in full 
canonical, and with the robin perchinz on 
his wrist. The height from the floor to the 
top of the King's canopy із 33 ft.. whereas 
that of the side stalls з only 25 ft. Each 
is surmounted by the “achievement” of 
the Knight for whom it is destined, consisting 
of the sword and helmet, the coronet and 
crest, and the mantling peculiar to the 
knight concerned. These achievements, in 
combination with the stall-plates in Champ- 
levé enamel by Mrs. Traquair, give colour 
and an ordered variety of inestimable value. 
The windows, necessarily at a great height 
from the floor, to clear the stalls, also give 
colour, but of а more accustomed sort. 
Each, with the exception of the small west 
window and the central one of the eastern 
apse, are double-light windows, heavily 
traceried at the top. The square west end 
has one small window, with very deep 
embrasures obtained by setting it in an 
exceedingly fine oriel, just to be seen in our 
view of the exterior. The hexagonal apse 
has three windows, and the south side three 
and the north only one—by a happy al ale 
tion which chose to fill the two western bays 
with coloured panels in relief, and so avoid 
a distressing conflict of cross light. and induce 
a sense of attachment to the larger structure 
of St. Giles on that side. Each double 
window carries in clear coloured glass 
(or the decorative relief mentioned above) 
the names and arms of two of the knights. 
The list, reading round the chapel from the 
north-west bay, showing: Argyll and Mont- 
rose, Crawford and Tweeddale, Zetland and 
Errol; in the apse, Aberdeen and Hamilton 
о: Dalzall, Roxburghe, and Haddington ; on 
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the south side, Balfour of Burleigh and Home- 
Rosebery and Fife, Buccleuch and Atholl: 
The badge of the thistle is emblazoned on 
each window, and across it, on a scroll, is 
the name of the knight. The one-light 
eastern window is dedicated to St. Andrew. 
The west window, in a colour scheme of 
gold and brown, carries the Royal arms, 
according to the Scottish quartering, and 
underneath those of the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Connaught. 

The roof is founded on late XVth century 
examples, which time is by many people 
considered to be the zenith of the Gothic 
style, as the roofs of that period read as real 
constructive builders stonework, which 
cannot be said of the fan tracery type of 
vault which came later. 'The aim has been 
to keep the stonework strong and vigorous, 
partly because the Scottish Gothic never 
attained the exquisite refinement seen in 
some English examples, and also because 
modern work is often too timid in scale 
as compared with old. Аз regards the 
bosses, the main bosses at the apex of the 
chapel roof represent, reading from west 
to east (that is to say, from left to right on 
our photograph), the Royal Arms, 5t. Giles, 
St. Andrew, the Jewel of the Order of the 
Thistle, and the large boss at the intersection 
of the apsidal end of the chapel, the“ Pelican 
in her Pietv." The bosses that are not 
heraldic are treated with some definite 
motive from Nature in the manner noted 
above concerning the canopies. The ante- 
chapel is 25 ft. in length by 14 ft. It is 
vaulted in two bays, and, like that of the 
chapel proper, its vault may he described 
аз groined vaults, richly ribbed, having main 
ribs, transverse, tierceron, ard lierne ribs, 
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The Chapel of the Thistle, Edinburgh. The Vault. 
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with carved bosses at all the intersections. 
As the ante-chapel vault had to be kept 
low (affording striking contrast with the 
chapel proper beyond), it is a four-centred 
vault founded on examples of a slightly later 
period than the vaults of the chapel itself. 
'The bosses are coloured in the same way as 
those in the chapel. In the archways opening 
into the cathedral are some beautiful wrought- 
iron screens. The bays of the ante-chapel 
have cusped arches with carved terminals to 
the cusps, and in the soffit of the arch electric 
bulbs are concealed, showing the work most 
excellently, but with slightly theatrical 
effect. On the right side of the chapel door 
is a stone panel containing the arms of the 
donor and the following inscription: “ This 
chapel was gifted by John David Earl of 
Leven and Melville and his brothers in ful- 
filment of the wishes of their father, St. 
Andrew's Day, 1910." 


— — 
LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. 


THE annual exhibition of students’ work of 
the Liverpool School of Architecture was held 
at Liberty-buildings on July 6, 7, and 8. 
As before, the exhibition consisted chiefly of 
the work of those students who have com- 
pleted the ncrmal course at the School, each 
of whom has a bay allotted to him, in which 
he can arrange his own drawings as he 
pleases; besides this main body of work 
there are some selections cf first-year work 
by students who will take the examination 
next summer, and also some examples of the 
work of past students. These latter contain 
several drawings made by Mr. Prestwich, a 
former student, who is now studying at the 
British School at Rome; there is a charming 


sepia drawing of the Porta Palio at Verona.. 


а detail] interior of the Pantheon in colhun. 


Interior of Hill Hall, near Epping. 
Visited by the Architectural Association on July 8 (see last issue, page 36). 


and a vivid water-colour sketch of the Temple 
of Neptune at Pestum. We understand that 
Mr. Prestwich is engaged upon, as his chief 
undertaking at Rome, the restoration of a 
palace at Palestrina, and as the ruins leave 
a good deal to conjecture we may hope for 
some imaginative piece of restoration such as 
the French students of the Villa Medici have 
frequently given us. We look forward to 
the day when, in place of this exceptional 
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case of Mr. Prestwich, this Roman sojourn 
will be the normal conclusion of the studies 
of our most brilliant voung architects. 

To return to this exhibition, the work this 
year appears to be well up to the high 
standard which we expect from the Liverpool 
School; the number cf students turned out 
is actually small—six certificate students and 
one student for the degree course of Batchelor 
of Architecture, the second examination for 


The Chapel of the Thistle, Edinburgh: The Vault from above, showing Construction. 
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which he takes before leaving the school 
studio for two years in an architect's otlice. 
Numbers, however, in architectural, as in every 
other training, are not the first importance, 
and we had tar sooner see the high standard 
uf this little company of seven join the pro- 
fesson than a round score of rough recruits, 
who could bring brute force but no fine 
stratezy to the cáuse. 

The Holt Travelling Scholarship of 501. has 
been awarded this year to Mr. H. C. Mason. 
The prize is given on two counts—measured 
drawings and design—and we feel that it has 
been well bestowed. In design, perhaps, Mr. 
Mason does not shine much brighter than 
several others, but his set of measured draw- 
ings of Blenheim Palace are considerably the 
most striking thing in the exhibition. Four 
huge drawings, beautifully rendered in tone, 
give a fitting representation of this colossal 
mass of sheer monumental architecture; so 
far as we are aware, there is not in existence 
an accurate set of drawings of Blenheim, and 
these drawings therefore constitute a valuable 
contribution to the study of English Renais- 
sance architecture. The other measured 
drawings which were of particular interest 
were shown by Mr. Chambers, the student 
who is taking his degree of B. Arch. ; Gabriel's 
Ecole Militaire and Duc's interesting and 
refined facade to the Palais du Justice at 
Paris were both admirably rendered. Other- 
wise, the measured work at this exhibition 
was hardly equal to the usual standard in 
point of interest. We noticed two sets of 
the small but striking front of the Liverpool 
Apothecaries' Hall; Trinity College, Dublin, 
we feel, was dealt with rather more fully than 
it merits. 

The series of ''classical compositions or 
studies in the grouping and arrangement of 
classical architecture— generally taken from 
some well.known example—are continued this 
- vear, and we should much like to see these 
reproduced in colour. The greatest possible 
amount of variety is shown, from a severe 
treatment of the north portico of the Erech- 
theum framed within the enriched doorway 
to quite imaginary scenes covered with a 
wealth of Greek and Roman detail, like the 
work of a refined and Grecianised Piranesi. 
We noted studies of the Propylea, the 
(horagic monument of  Lysicrates, the 
Theseum, the Parthenon, the Temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli, and the Nike Apteros. 

Turning to the designs, we feel that, 
though perhaps there is not any single student 
as brilliant as was Mr. Prestwich last year, 
the general average is higher. The subjects 
of several of the designs are evidently 
suggested bv Liverpool’s locality; the new 
skvscraper on the Mersey front has given the 
idea for a vast office block, and the amazing 
triviality of the present pier-head erections 
has led to an attempt ta design something 
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Tram Shelter. 
By Мг. W. Н. Thompson. 
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St. John's Church, Epping. The late Mr. С. F. Bodley, R.A., Architect. 
Visited by the Architectural Association on July 8 (see last issue, page 36). - 


more worthy the second town in the kingdom, 
at the same time including a monument. We 
illustrate Mr. Mason's version of the latter, 
and Mr. Davies' skyscraper. Mr. Thompson's 
tram shelter for a public place is a simple, 
strong design which suggests possibilities of 
treatment undreamt of by our corporations. 
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An Office Building. 
By Mr. W. E. Davies. 


Liverpool University : School of Architecture, 


Mr. Chambers's examination design (for which 
he was allowed one month) was a cotton 
exchange, and we illustrate a portion of the 
i-in. detail. Other designs were for a mauso- 
leum and for a monument to a naval hero in 
a similar position to the Wellington Monu- 
ment under the arcade of St. Paul's. Three or 
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A Cotton Exchange. 
By Mr. G. E. Chambers. 
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four, at any rate, of these latter designs were 
of great merit, and lead one to hope that the 
future of our public monuments may not be 
so disastrous as the past has been. 

Domestic architecture is represented in a 
very practical way by a design for a row of 
seven cottages to be erected at Port Sunlight. 
Mr. Lever offered three prizes of 25/., 107. 
and 5/., for the best designs submitted, which 
were awarded to Mr. R. F. Dodd, Mr. W. E. 
Davies, and Mr. A. R. Sykes. We consider 
the School is exceedingly lucky in having such 
practical and stimulating prizes offered to 
them. Mr. Lever also gave an additional 
prize of 257., which was awarded to Mr. 
Davies for the purposes of travelling study. 

We understand that the Liverpool School 
of Architecture sketchbook will be published 
again this year, which will contain the draw- 
ings shown at this exhibition reproduced to a 


large scale. 
— — —— 
PRECIOUS METAL- WORK. 


Ir is a fact worth noting that artistic 
work in the precious metals is at a lower ebb 
to-day than it ever reached in any past period 
of British craftsmanship. The big manu- 
facturers have not been influenced at all by 
that revival of handicraft and design which 
Pugin began and William Morris developed, 
with help from many men of distinction ; and 
it is a very small public that encourages the 
beautiful skill of Alexander Fisher, of Nelson 
Dawson, of Harold Stabler, and of other 
metal-workers who are genuine artists. We 
cannot justly complain of the flaunting trade 
products, because manufacturers have to 
appeal to the ruling tastes of the hour; and 
we know that our British public will accept 
anything if it be shown in a splendid shop 
and advertised profusely in newspapers. 
Common-sense appears to grow less with each 
advance in free education. When the train- 
ing of the English people meánt an appren- 
ticeship in many handicrafts, the difference 
between good work and bad was a matter of 
taste that most people could be trusted to 
see for themselves; while the general aim 
to-day is to buy something that is showy and 
„cheap.“ Its cost of production must be 
very low, for those who purchase it like to see 
it advertised in the most expensive news- 
papers, at the rate of 350/. for a full-page 
announcement. "This expense is added to the 
other costs of production, yet the eager faith 
of the million believes in “© cheapness"" as a 
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Table Centre for the Welsh Regiment. 
gs By Mr. Harold Stabler, 
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illustrate herewith an exception to 
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Silver Bowl: “The Seasons." 
By Miss Florence Н. Steele. 


blessing. How long this sort of trickery will 
last no one knows; but it is high time that 
our free schools made efforts to infuse a little 
common sense into their teaching. 

Some years ago the Studio Magazine tried 
to awaken public interest in metal-work, 
issuing a series of articles that appealed to 
sportsmen. The usual sporting cup is а 
thing of horror, bad in form, and with a 
surface as smooth as ice. There is never a 
trace of a tool-mark; and if you tell the 
manufacturer that beauty is skin deep, and 
that precious metal-work owes its charm to 
a living surface treatment, he. shrugs his 
shoulders and says that people buy his goods. 
The man is right. Sportsmen do not care a 
row of pins for any quality except the 
negative ons of size. Their cups must be 
cheap and big. On that point they are all 
agreed; and for this reason, among others, 
the articles in the Studio had little influence, 
though they gave new designs by excellent 
artists. 

lt is pretty much the same in another 
phase of national metal-work, the plate and 
the table-centres used by Army officers at 
their mess. These are usually supplied by 
some large shop; it is not often that a com- 
mission is given to а craftsman. But у 
this 
rule, showing a table-centre in silver and 
enamel designed and executed by Mr. Harold 
Stabler for the Welsh Regiment. The height 
is rather more than 2 ft. 10 in. The lower 
part is a silver bowl for fruit, surrounded by 
n these are ornamented with a chevron 

esign in green and white cloissonné, and their 
capitals of rich open-work have tops of green 
enamel, surmounted by the heraldic Welsh 
dragon. The knop is embellished with 
alternating panels, some with Prince of 
Wales's Feathers, others with openwork vine 
ornament. Above, supported by brackets, is 
a graceful dish for flowers, with goats 
rampant standing on the brim, for the Welsh 
Regiment has long been famous for its white 
goat. From the centre of this flower-dish 
rises an enamelled shaft decorated with 
chevron pattern. It leads up to a ball of 
silver, on which stands a female figure play- 
ing a harp, an emblem of Wales. 

In addition to this table-centre, other 
recent examples of Mr. Stabler’s craftsman- 
ship include an altar cross in brass, а 
silver chalice 63 in. high, and another silver 
chalice enriched with Ceylon stones. There 
is no need for us to praise their handling, 
because their: beauty is quite evident; but 
why should not a chalice be made with 
a cover? А communion-cup is a sacred 


` thing, and ought to be protected from the 


desecration of dust. In the old days it was 
customary to cover the chalice with the paten, 
but there is reason to believe that prelates 
were not always satisfied with this usage, for 
in Bishop Montagu's ‘‘ Articles of Inquiry,” 
dated 1638, we find the following question :— 
Have you a chalice or communion-cup, with 
a cover of silver, and a flagon of silver or 

ewter (but rather of silver) to put the wine 
in?" Had the cover in this case been the 
paten, or communion plate, surely the Bishop 
would have said so. 

Miss Florence Steele's work is always a 
feature of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
held triennially ; the silver bowl above із а 
representative example of her craftsmanship. 


Altar Cross in Brass. 
By Mr. Harold Stabler. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

The staff of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and 
Maurice E. Webb, M.A., will be on holiday 
from July 22 to August 7, and during that 
period the firm will be obliged if urgent 
matters only are brought forward. 


Reading Abbey. 

Dr. Jamieson B. Hurry has presented to 
the borough two memorials of Hugh de Boves 
and Hugh Cook de Faringdon—first and last 
abbots of the Abbey. Each memorial is 
carved out of a slab of blue Forest of Dean 
stone, 6 ft. by 54 ft., with scenes, in bas- 
relief, from the abbots’ lives. The stones 
have been deposited by the site of the abbot's 
chair in the Chapter House. 


London University Holiday Course. 

During the second week, begining July 24, 
Mr. Allen Walker will lecture upon Historic 
London’’ ard Professor Waiter Rippmann 
upon The School of John Lyon at Harrow-on- 
ihe-Hill." The programme includes an excur- 
sion to St. Albans on July 27, and on July 29 
a visit to Hampton Court Palace under the 
guidance of Mr. Allen Walker, who willthere 
deliver a first lecture upon Tudor London.” 
The course will conclude on August 11 ; seven- 
teen nationalities are represented. 


University of London School of Architecture : 
Course in Academic Design. 
A day ccurse in academic design will 


begin in October, 1911, at University 
College. The course will be conducted 
Маар on the lines of the course іп 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Dr. J. J. 


Burnet, A. R. S. X., F. R. I. B. A., has consented 
to act as architect- visitor, and criticise the 
designs submitted from time to time as may 
be necessary. The course is not intended for 
beginners, but for those who have already 
attended a course of recognised training at a 
university (or other institution), or have 
otherwise obtained their preliminary educa- 
tion. The need for such an advanced course 
has long been manifest. A large number of 
students, after their pupilage stage is passed 
aud after they have spent some time in an 
architect's oflice, are often at a loss to know 
what to do next. Few are able to start 
practice on their own account with sufficient 
work to keep them fully employed, and yet 
often have enough to do to make it difficult 
for them to continue as assistants. Many also 
have had no opportunity of working out 
problems for themselves on a large scale, or 
of seeing such problems solved in offices in 
which they have worked. ‘There will be no 
definite entrance exan:inaticns. <All students 
will be eligible who can produce drawings to 
show that (1) they have a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the ‘ Orders, perspective, and 
sciography; (2) that they can express this 
by good drawing; (3) that they have passed 
through a course on construction; (4) that 
they have a fair knowledge of design. This 
course of acadeinic design is additional to the 
two day courses which are arranged to lead up 
to the academic course. Further information 
can be obtained from Professor F. ; 
Simpson, F. R. I. B. A., University College, 
London, Gower- street, W. C. 


Royal Visit to Edinburgh : Holyrood Palace 

and St. Giles's Cathedral, Edinburgh. 

For the residence of the King and Queen 
in Edinburgh during the current week a 
rearrangement has been made of the state- 
rooms in Holyrood Palace. Under the direc- 
tions and superintendence of Sir Schomberg 
McDonnell, Secretary to the Office of Works, 
and Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, F.R.I.B.A., the 
suite of rooms, known as “ Queen Victoria's 
apartments,” in the east block have been 
refitted for occupation, and on their walls 
have been rehung the old pieces of Flemish 
tapestry which were removed about sixty 
years ago. In the State drawing-room the 
floor № relaid, and new panelling is fixed, of 
oak from a single tree grown at Yester, Lord 
Tweeddale's seat; the walls of the grand 
staircase are restored to their former state 
by the stripping off of disfiguring paint. The 
Chapel of the Order of the Thistle, St. Giles's 
Cathedral, dedicated by the King, has been 
erected at the south-east corner of the Cathe- 
dral, after the plans and designs of Мг. R. S. 
Lorimer, A. R. S.A., F. R. I. B. A., Mr. Thomas 
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Ross, F.S.A. (Scotland), acting as honorary 
consulting architect to the trustees. The 
building measures 33 ft. by 19 ft., and is 35 ft. 
high to the apex of the vaulting. There are 
special stalls for the Sovereign, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Duke of Connaught, and, 
round the side walls, sixteen for the Knights 
of the Order. The fabric is of Cullalo stone; 
of the stained-glass windows, that in the apse 
is by Mr. Douglas Strachan, the others are 
by Mr. Louis Davis; Mr. Hayes executed the 
stone carving, and Messrs. Clow the carved 
oak panels and stalls; the stall plates, of 
enamel, are by Mrs. Traquair, the wrought- 
iron gates by Mr. J. Hadden. 


University of London, Universi:y College: 
Heating and Ventilating Engineering. 


The course of heating and ventilating 
engineering at University College is intended 
for students liaving a sound elementary know- 
ledge of mathematical science, and intending 
to specialise in the practice of heating and 
ventilation. The course includes :—Z 1. 
Preliminary public course of lectures on The 
Real Nature of the Problems in Heating and 
Ventilation Awaiting Solution by the 
Engineer." Z 2. Course of lectures on the 
detail of the subject. This course comprises 
discussion of the application to the problems 
of heating and ventilation of the principles 
of science, and includes such subjects as the 
following :—Properties of air, water, and 
steam; theory of heat, conduction, radiation, 
convection; thecry of flow of fluids, air. 
water, steam; transmission of heat through 
walls, windows, doors, roofs, etc.; emission cf 
heat by radiators and pipes under different 
conditions; combustion of fuels, quantities of 
air, and temperatures attained under different 
conditions; boilers and chimneys—the prin- 
ciples of design, construction, and economy ; 
distribution of heat, principles of water 
circulation, high pressure hot water, prin- 
ciples of steam circulation; application of the 
theory of the ilow of water and steam in 
pipes to the determination of pipe sizes, (a) 
natural circulation, (b) forced circulation ; 
descriptions of the various systems of forced 
circulation and the calculations for them; 
heating by warm air, stoves, fireplaces, gas, 
and electricitv. Z 3. A course of laboratory 
instruction, illustrative of the above subjects 
(Z 2). Experimental research for those 
students competent to undertake original 
work under the direction of the lecturer will 
continue throughout the session. At the end 
of the second term, a tour in Germanv will 
be arranged to inspect important installations 
there. The tour wiil be under the guidance 
of the lecturer, Mr. Arthur Н. Barker, B.A., 
B.Sc., to whom application for further par- 
ticulars should be made. 
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Commercial Failures. 

According to Kemp's Mercantile Gazette, 
the total number of commercial failures re- 
corded in England and Wales during the 
week ending Friday, July 14, was 133. 
The failures recorded during the past week 
included the following trades, and for com- 
parison we give the number in each in the 
corresponding weeks in 1910 and 1909 :— 


1911. 1910. 190. 
Building and timber trades ............ 21 33 12 
Hardware and metal trades ............ 2 7 5 
Iron and steel trade 4 3 — 


National Town Planning and Housing 
Association. 

Mr. H. R. Aldridge, Secretary of the 
Association, has organised the arrangements 
of а visit to England cf sixty representatives 
of municipalities of nine European countries 


. -Austila, Belgium, Denmark, France. 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Norway, and 
Sweden. The party arrived in the course of 


this week, and will visit the Hampstead 
Garden *uburb, the Housing Exhibition at 
Gidea Park, Romíord ; Bourneville, the Rown- 
tree model village at Earswick, Woodlands 
Village near Doncaster, the garden suburb 
at Hull, and other places. 


Willlam Penn Memorial. 


The memorial tablet which the Pennsylvania 
Society of New York have just erected in the 
Church of АП Hallows Barking, by-the- 
Tower, is executed in bronze after a design 
by Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, of 
New York. Penn. who was born in his 
father's house on Tower-hill, was baptised 
in the church on October 23, 1644. 


— 


“ FELDENHURST," BOXMOOR, 
HERTS. 


THE residence of Mr. Herbert Smith, B.A., 
is erected upon a 2-acre site, sloping towards 
the west and facing the nine-hole golf links 
of Shothanger Common. The site 1з 500 ft. 
above sea level, with extensive views in the 
direction of Ashridge Park, preference being 
given to view rather than aspect; the princi- 
pal rooms face west. The drawing-room has 
also a south and east view. <A feature in the 
үү of the kitchen quarters is a baker's 

rick oven, adapted to modern use from the 
old medieval type. 

Both the house and stable were originally 
contracted for, circumstances, however. 
necessitating the completion by day-work 
under the architect's supervision. The 
principal sub-contractors were Messrs. Martyn 
& Co., of Cheltenham, oak chimnev-pieces: 
Messrs. J. P. White & Co., of Pedford, 
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М". А. F. Bullock, A. R.“. B. A., Architect. 
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entrance gates; Mr. G. Jaggard, of Bushey, 
for joinery and staircases; Mr. Woodley, 
Hemel Hempsted, for sundial, stone, and 
marble work, and Messrs. Martin Van 
Straaten for tiles. The Standard Range Com- 
pany, Ltd., provided the Burkone fires and 
specially cast the interior grate to dining- 
room, together with the patent casement 
fasteners, both latter designed by the archi- 
tect. 

The walls are 2-in. Ellistown red facing- 
"bricks, with hollow filled with Hygien rock 
composition, exposure to continuous north- 
east and south-west driving rains requiring 
careful construction. The oriel window on 
first floor is the owner's study, and from the 
flat above an extensive view is obtainable 
and fine sunsets are to be seen. Both hang. 
ing and roof tiles are local Bedfordshire. 

The architect is Mr. Albert E. Bullock, 
A. R. I. B. A. 

— . ä—ää e6äũ.— 
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The County Churches of Cambridgeshire and 
the Isle of Ely. By C. Н. EVELYN-WHITE, 
F.S.A. (London: G. Allen & Co. 28. 6d.) 


We have already reviewed the earlier of the 
volumes of this series, and feel sure that this 
one will reach a still larger public, since it will 
appeal not only to the ordinary resident and 
visitor to this district, but also to Cambridge 
'Varsity men, past and present. The illustra- 
tions (24 in number) are good and well chosen. 
The arrangement of the churches in alpha. 
betical order is convenient, and the amount of 
information crowded into the limited space 
is extraordinary. The author: seems to have 
noticed everything of interest in the different 
churches he 
anxiety to do this has caused his style to 
resemble notes rather than a narrative. This 
has a rather unpleasing effect. We think it 
was a mistake to include references to modern 
churches except when these simply replaced 
old ones. The view of the Allington Monu- 
ment (Jacobean) at Horseheath is very pleas- 
ing, and in this, as in several other cases, the 
author has given us a happy variation from 
the usual type of selection. These are often 
merely exteriors taken from some distance, 
and therefore of little value archaologically. 
We regret that there are no brasses illus- 
trated. The brass-rubbing fraternity is very 
strong at Cambridge, and Conybeare’s Guide 
is largely purchased simply because of the 
useful list of Cambridgeshire brasses with 
illustrations, which it has as an appendix. 
Since in none of the volumes has a single 
illustration of these occurred, we cannot help 
wondering whether the publishers think them 


has visited. Nevertheless, his. 
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not desirable. If so, we consider it a pity, 
as they are of the greatest value for showing 
the dress of the period. "The author's severe 
condenination of ruthless restoration, support- 
ing, as it does, the opinions of the previous 
writers in this series, cannot fail in time to 
affect a great alteration in the minds of those 
who have charge of our ancient parish 
churches. | 

Is it too much to ask that every vicar 
should purchase the volume in which his 


* Feldenhurst," Boxmoor, Herts. 
Mr. A. E, Bullock, A.R.LB.A,, Architect, 
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church is described. If this were done, we 
should soon cease to hear of old churches 
destroyed or “ restored '" out of existence. 

The Architectural History of | Glasgow 

Cathedral. By T. L. Watson, F. R. I. B. X. 

(J. Hedderwick & Sons, Glasgow.) 

IN a slim pamphlet of thirty-one pages Mr. 
Watson gives the Autobiography of a Cathe- 
dral," or, in other words, he makes the build- 
ing itself yield the history of its growth, 
which is unrecorded in any written documents. 
There may be some room for differences of 
opinion in regard ta the very detailed con- 
clusions, which he reaches from an examina- 
tion of the existing building, but there can 
be little doubt as to the soundness of his 
general results. 

Only a portion of “St. Mungo’s work” 
iorms the subject of this monograph, namely, 
the choir erected during the episcopates of 
Walter, Bondington, and Wishart, and the 
pepe reigns of Alexander II. and III., 
or though the nave was carried оп 
„somehow during the XIVth century—then 
the towers and adjuncts’’—amid bloodshed 
and strife, the autobiography is clear 
and legible only so long as the workers kept 
line and step with their English brethren; 
so long, that is, as we have the firm and 
broad basis of English and European arche- 
ology to found upon. From the end of the 
XIIIth century the regular and consistent 
development of the architecture of the 
Cathedral ceases.” 

In the period defined the author, taking the 
mouldings of the vaulting ribs as a clue, a 
method which he makes very clear by means 
of admirable coloured diagrams, distinguishes 
its stages of building, which he sums up 
thus :— 

“ Begun by Bishop Walter, just 700 years 
ago, we have seen his temporary chapel com- 
pleted about 1220. Continued by Bondington, 
the walls and pillars of the lower church, 
with the aisle vaulting and, as we believe, one 
bay of the middle vault, were finished about 
1240. Ten years later the upper aisles were 
reached, the north aisle first. the eastern 
vault next, and the'south aisle last. By 1260 
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the whole main structure of the choir was 
completed, and the builders returned to the 
unfinished lower vault. By 1270, or soon 
after, the lower east vault and the transeptal 
stair vaults were finished, and the wide open- 
ings left at each end of the eastern aisle and 
in the east wall became graceful lancet 
windows. By 1280 the choir was unfinished.” 

In the course of his searching analysis Mr. 
Watson throws interesting side lights on the 
methods of the medieval builders. He ex- 
plains the order of the construction by the 
exigencies of the building works. For 
instance, the vaulting of the middle compart- 
ment of the choir crypt was, he believes, 
delayed till the upper aisle vaults and the 
clearstory were finished in order to permit 
of the hoisting of the building material direct 
from the floor. Other points in the curious 
changes introduced into the design at various 
stages as it proceeded are explained by the 
progress in the science of vaulting between 
the time certain piers were built with their 
springers and the moment when their vaults 
were added; others, again, by variations in 
ritual. For fuller detail the reader is referred 
to Mr. Watson's most suggestive study. 


Highways and Byways in Cambridge and 
Vly. By the Rev. EDWARD CoNYBEARF. 
With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 6s.) 


Tue chief object of the author of this admir- 
able little book has been to introduce his 
readers“ to the unique interest of Cambridge 
and Ely, ‘‘ with special regard to the points 
mostly passed over in guide-books, and a 
perusal of the work affords ample evidence 
of the successful attainment of this object. А 
considerable part of the volume is devoted 
to Cambridge and its colleges, the author 
writing pleasantly and with discriminating 
enthusiasm of the architectural and other 
features of the town. In the same spirit he 
writes of Ely, as well as the villages, hamlets, 
and“ byways " mentioned in the volume, the 
work forming an excellent, handy, and reliable 
guide of special, though not exclusive, interest 
to architectural and archaeological readers. It 
1з suflicient to say of the drawings by Mr. 
Griggs that they charmingly illustrate some 
of the buildings and places described, and 
materially assist in enhancing the value of an 
admirable work. 


Architektonische НапатеісАпипдеп alter 
Meister. Herausgegeben von Architekt Dr. 
Hermann Egger. (Verlag für Architektur 
und Kunstgewerbe Friedr. Wolfrum & Co. 
Vienna and Leipzig. 100 marks.) 

Everyone who has gone through this port- 

folio of drawings must confess himself 
atly indebted to Professor Egger and to 

is publisher. For, various as the selection 
may be, there is not a single drawing which 
fails to interest, and they are all most excel- 
lently reproduced to a large scale and appro- 
priately mounted on a blue-grey paper. As 
reproductions of old drawings we know of 
none in which it has been sought more care- 
fully to preserve the spirit and tone of the 
originals. The majority of the drawings are 
preserved in the Ко Library at Vienna, 
and the others are taken from other collec- 
tions, public and private, of the same city. 
In the provisional portfolio before us (the first 
volume will consist of sixty plates) there is 
no attempt at chronological classification or 
arrangement of subjects. The artists are of 
all countries, the period covers any date from 
the beginning of the XVIth century to the 
beginning of the XIAth, and the examples 
comprise anything from the apse of a Gothic 
church to the lay-out of the park at Schón- 
brunn. But the unity of the collection is pre- 
served by the merit which distinguishes every 
plate, as well as by the fact they all in some 
sort express an architectural idea. The 
draughtsmanship, as a whole, is remarkable ; 
it is, nearly always, suHiciently precise for an 
architectural drawing, while possessing a 
freedom and individuality which give each 
plate an independent artistic character. How 
many of these designs have been carried into 
effect we have not the time to investigate; 
the editor will no doubt clear up this point in 
the text which is to follow. The authorship 
of the designs is in some cases unknown, and 
the drawings are attributed to various Con- 
tinental schools. Among those which are 
definitely attributed are Bernardino Poccetti's 
(1542-1612) design for a window decoration ; 
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Martino Lunghi's (second half of the XVIth 
century) for the facade of a church ; a sketch 
for the ceiling of a church by Alberti; a series 
of sketches on one plate by Bernini of the 
upper portion of his well-known Baldachino 
al St Peter's; two interesting drawings of 
churches at Rome, by Girolamo Rainaldi 
(1570-1655) of a more complete architectural 
juterest than many of the other drawings; two 
examples of Bibiena’s brilliant roccoco designs 
for stage scenery ; a fountain at St. Cloud, by 
Le Blond; a perspective view of a ballroom 
designed by Jean Francois Chalgrin on the 
occasion of Louis XVIth’s marriage with 
Marie Antoinette; a fine imaginative concep- 
tion, in monumental classic, by Hubert 
Robert (1733-1808) (which we illustrate) ; and 
finally we have two examples of the work 
of the Viennese architect, Hetzendorf von 
Hohenberg, both of which have been carried 
into execution. 

There is no need, therefore, to dwell upon 
the historic interest of this collection; so far 
as architecture and architectural decoration is 
concerned, it covers many styles, and in some 
instances it touches perhaps rather style in 
the making than in the more complete expres- 
sion which our architectural writers and 
guides have taught us to accept. But we 
may believe that the value of the collection 
is not merely antiquarian. It is, indeed, 
living and present. These great designers of 
the past exist before us again in these draw- 
ings; they are articulate, and their voices 
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Sketch for a Ceiling Decoration. 
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bridge time, and whether we approve alto- 
gether of their work or not, from the point of 
view of individual taste or prejudice, is a small 
matter compared with this communication of 
spirit with the choice assemblage which Pro- 
їеввог Egger has brought together, and which 
speak to us, not in the terms of history, but 
of living men, who sought to express them- 
selves in the artistic vocabulary which we 
call design. 


Stories of the Spanish Artists until Goya. 
By Sin WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL. 
Selected and arranged by Luis CaRRENo. 
With introduction by Epwarp Horton. 
Js 309. Thirty-two illustrations (eight in 
colour). (London: Chatto & Windus. 
1910. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ ARTISTS,” in this case, as too often, means 

painters only, or those artists who, though 

they may have done work in other directions 
in the spacious fashion of the Renaiesance, 
were yet known chiefly for their pictures. 

Which is a pity, especially in dealing with 

the art of Spain. 89518 is, or was, not a 

land of great painting. It is in her sculpture, 

which, Slough hora fine, is plentiful and 
powerful, romantic and yet realistic, even in 
decline grandiose and "large," and in her 
architecture that old Spain is chiefly glorious. 

There should have been no great difficulty 

for the purposes of a book such as this, which 

seeks only to present the main incident in 
each life, in noticing the others. Spain has 


By Giovanni Alberti (1558-1€01). 
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not lacked her Vasari. whether you coneider 
him to be best represented by the diligent 
Pacheco, & contemporary of the Italian's 
later years, or by the equally diligent and 
more advantageously timed Cean Benundiez 
(an account of whose life is included in this 
book), who died in 1829. But perhaps we find 
fault with the authors (to what extent each 
was author is not made clear) because their 
book is not what it was never intended to be. 
It is because we feel bound to depkre 
wherever we meet it the limitation of the 
meaning of "artist" to thcee who are con- 
cerned only with graphic delineation and the 
painter's craft. 

These short biographies give the principal 
facts and a fair eprinkling of anecdote of 
the lives of some fifteen painters, beginning 
with Morales, somewhat in the manner of 
Vasari, though lacking the charm of Vasari's 
more intimate narrative, even as given in the 
“Stories from Vasari,” a companion volume 
to the present one, issued a year or two ago. 
Critical pronouncements аге interspersed, 
which are not of such quality as to warrant 
Mr. Hutton’s assertion in an otherwise first- 
rate preface that “this little volume makes 
a first-rate introduction to the Spanish school 
of painting.” Besides, as we will point out 
later, it does not begin at the beginning and 
continues one step further than the end. A 
much better introduction really and of much 
greater interest also to those who know any- 
thing of Spanish work and of Spain, and of 
much greater value. is Mr. Hutton's own criti- 
cal preface to this book. His case against the 
Church—that Church which made Spain, 
without which Spain would not have been in 
existence at all, in its own image, and then 
bound her rigorously lest she should depart 
from that way—is clear, and has the large 
historical eweep. 


The regard in which Spanish art has for 


a long time—from perhaps before the influx 
of spoil from the Peninsular War—been held 
in this country has given riee to a conception 
of Spain as a land of art, analogous, though 
secondary, to Italy. This is a misconception. 
With the exception of а few outstanding 
personalities e race has betrayed, or, 
according to Mr. Hutton, has not been per- 
mitted to display, much of the gentler 
sympathy and desire of beauty for itself 
which are the chief ingredients in what we 
call artistic sensibility. In the classification 
“northern” and “southern,” into which any- 
thing almost, and certainly any country can 
be put, the greater part of Spain comes under 
that of the north. In the Spanish character 
there is a hardness, a preoccupation with 
actuality, and the material aspect of things, 
even of spiritual things (again, according to 
Mr. Hutton, due to the coercion of the 
Church), which consorts explicably with the 
distinct outlines and often even garish colour- 
ing of the land itself. The phrase of the 
touriet advertisement, “ Sunny Spain," though 
literally accurate. and attractively alliterative, 
is yet wrong if it conveys an idea of a people 
carelees and lightly emotional. Emotional, 
certainly, but with a seriousness, a moral 
intent, and dramatic intensity which the term 
southern is not easily made to fit. And «o 
we find to begin with—although there was a 
great Iberian art it has little to do with this 
story—before Morales it i8 à cutting from the 
Flemish plant, rendered accessible by political 
circumstance, with its flower of serious feel- 
ing in leaves of meticulous veracity, which 
grows so vigorously as the art of Spain. 
Flemish art was widely appreciated, and 
widely practised by many whose names are 
not preserved, and it reached some height 
in the hands of Dalmau, for instance, and 
Alejo Fernandez, of Cordova-—both serious 
omissions from the volume before us. 

Then comes the wave from Пау. a little 
„late.“ swamping the Flemish growth which 
wae altering Spanish nationality, and by its 
premature liberation of brushes which could 
not use without licentiousness the freedom 
conferred, did infinite harm. Gradually the 
serious uncompromising spirit of Spain again 
asserted itself. In Morales, the monk who 
seems to have been destined first to uphold 
it. under the patronage of Sta Teresa her- 
self, eo devoid of adventitious circumstance 
to persuade him. does his environment seem 
to have been. We find it in il Greco, errant 
Venetian, and, always excepting Velasquez, 
the nearest approach to an artist sans arrière 
pensie which Spain can boast. In Ribera 
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aleo, il Spagnoletto of Naples, as powerful 
an invader of Southern Italy as the Spanish 
King himself, and better remembered; a 
scoundrel, artistically quick from Hades vid 
the Garden of Gethsemane, and the greatest 
painter which Spanish culture of Spain pro- 
duced. We say this advisedly, ‘because 
Velasquez, although his earlier work—one or 
two examples of which were to be веер at the 
Grafton Gallery a year or two ago—shows the 
influence of Ribera, cannot be said in any way 
to have been produced. He was a miracle, 
which might more properly have hap- 

nad some years ago in France, or in 
2ngland to-day. Of Zurburan, Lord Leighton 
gaid that he was the “ completest representa- 
tive inart of the gonius of his race," and with 
him, deepite Mr, Hutton's disparagement, we 
hold. With his judgment on Murillo, which 
is the current one of distaste and contemnt, 
introduced by a disarming avowal of complete 
lack of sympathy, we need not disagree. It 
is an artist who, when the present reaction 
against the facile admiration of multitudes 
and centuries has spent itself, will be given his 
“place in art" and there let lie. Concerning 
Goya, whose life is, not very logically. in- 
cluded in this book, Mr Hutton says nothing 
at all. And rightly, for Goya initiates 
modern art; initiates, too, the freedom of art 
in Spain—that freedom which has enabled 
Zuloaga, Corredoira, and de Zubiaurre to 
give earnest of the persistence of Iberia in 
the race. 


مچ و 
CORRESPONDENCE.‏ 
St. Paul's Bridge.‏ 
Sig,—' The three strong points alleged‏ 
against the bridge being in axis with‏ 


St. Paul's Cathedral and in favour of the 
City’s proposals are:—First, the traffic; 
second, the danger to the Cathedral by 
making the tramway subway ; and third, that 
a skew bridge will necessarily have to be in 
steel. 

Regarding the first, you, sir, have proved 
that the true traffic line is not as provided 
for in the official scheme. So far as the second 
is concerned, we venture to express the 
opinion that modern architectural skill could 
overcome the difficulty, and we base such 
opinion on our own experience in connexion 
with the old Admiralty building. When the 
proposals were before Parliament to erect 
Blocks 1 and 2 of the extensions, certain 
critics sent a round robin to the Members 
of the House of Commons stating that the 
stability of the old building would be en- 
dangered, but the then First Commissioner, 
by the advice of Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., 
and ourselves, traversed such statement, with 
the result that we not only underpinned the 
walls next Block 2, but subsequently took 
down the walls adjoining Block 3 to over 
30 ft. below the surface and into the London 
clay with perfect success. Perhaps the third 
objection requires little comment in these days 
of reinforced construction. 

LrkEMING & LEEMING. 


Gidea Park. 

SIR.—lhe extremely unsatisfactory nature 
of this competition is daily becoming more 
obvious, and it is surely time that the Insti- 
tute made some pronouncement upon the 
desirability or otherwise of architects enter- 
ing into competitions which involve actual 
building as well as paper designs. 

In this case competitive houses to the value 
of 60.000/. (approximately) were erected bv 
architects on “spec., and in many cases 
have been financed by them on ground rented 
or bought from the company who instituted 
the competition. | 

lhe capitalised value of the ground rents 
created amounts to about 20.000“. 

When the buildings were erected they were 
thrown open to the public as an exhibition, 
the company charging the architect com- 
petitors Ss. per house per week for opening 
them in the morning and shutting them at 
night, and 4s. per week for watering the 
gardens, the cost of the water excluded. This 
means that the competitors are paying the 
company at the rate of over 3,000/. per annum 
for these trifling services. 

On February 22 the company wrote to each 
competitor offering to act as agents for the 
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sale of the houses, and to place at their 
disposal an expert staff for this purpose, and, 
needless to say, for a handsome consideration. 

The climax was, however, reached when the 
following letter was received by the com- 
petitors :— 

“ July 12, 1911. 

DEAR StiR,—At а meeting of the Directors of 
Gidea Park, Ltd., at this office to-day, I was 
instructed to write and draw your attention to 
the opportunities now afforded by the hundreds 
of visitors to the estate, of which many builders 
are not at present availing themselves. It is 
impossible for the staff of the estate office to 
act as guides to more than a very small pezcen- 
tage of the visitors, and those builders who have 
no representatives to show their own houses 
(especially on Saturdays) are, in our judgment, 
missing a great opportunity of doing business. 

One exhibitor alone on the estate has, by keep- 


ing a representative in his exhibition house, 
already obtained orders for twenty-nine repeats 
of the house on this estate and elsewhere. 
We therefore urge upon you the desirability 
in your own interests of arranging for some 
personal attendance at your exhibition house. 


Ycurs faithfully, 
(Signed) R. DE JERSEY, 
‘Sales Manager.“ 


T'he exhibitor who has already sold twenty- 
nine houses is to be congratulated on the 
results of his speculation. Personally, I hope 
he will sell another twenty-nine, but is it 
really advisable for architects to "become 
speculating builders in addition to their 
already multifarious activities? The use of 
the word“ Builder“ in place of “architect ” 
in the foregoing letter is significant. 

he company have, no doubt, done 
extremely well, and must be laughing up their 
sleeves at the 140 odd architects who bought 
their land and built up their estate for the 
paltry consideration of 1,050/. in prize money, 
and the promise to buy a few of the houses. 
Could not. the assessors get better terms than 
these? There are various other curious and 
novel points in the conduct of this competi- 
tion which ought to be investigated, but 
which it would take too long to set out here. 

I am not a competitor or interested 
financially or otherwise, except by the extra- 
ordinary apathy of the powers that be in not 
inquiring more closely into the conditions and 
probable effects of such a revolutionary com- 
petition. Mavrice E. WEBB. 


Questions for Builders. 


Sin,—With reference to the letter in the 
Builder of July 7, over the signature of 
* Builder's Manager, one cannot help admit- 
ting that building employers have much to 
contend with in their dealings with various 
bodies and individuals, though the London 
Master Builders’ Association is constantly and 
earnestly eudeavouring to remedy such evils 
as are brought to its notice, whether those 
evils result from thoughtless or tyrannical 
action on the part of the legislature, public 
bodies, building owners or workmen. 

The Council of the Association meets 
frequently and deals with questions of 
difficulty or moment as they arise, but it 
cannot be denied that, in the face of all its 
strenuous efforts, many of the burdens the 
trade is called upon to sustain are thrust upon 
if not so much by the action of others as by 
the action of some builders who are not 
members, and who are ever ready to grasp at 
what may appear to be to their own personal 
advantage, utterly ignoring what is being done 
by the Association, and thus bringing severe 
penalties upon the trade generally by their 
want of unity. 

Such firms are a standing danger to them- 
selves and to their fellows. They open doors 
for the unscrupulous, encourage unreasonable 
requirements from architects, and breed dis- 
quietude among workmen. "They take no part 
in bearing the cost of making such reason- 
able arrangements which are for the general 
good of all parties, nor do they attach to 
working rule agreements the importance they 
deserve. They exercise a free hand in all 
their dealings, and would be the first to cry 
out against the enforcement of such discipline 
as that to which workmen have to submit 
from their unions. When all employers adopt 
"unity". as their guide, an immediate 
remedy for many of the existing crying evils 
will be found. 

The “ Builders Manager" refers to the 
practice of the City of Westminster with 
regard to its unreasonable demands for hoard- 
ings and retention monev. "These facts are 
weil known and generally condemned. A 
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deputation from the Association waited upon 
the Committee of the Westminster City 
Council, and spoke very strongly against the 
practice, but without avail. 

Let builders take the present condition of 
things to heart, and adopt the only step I 
can suggest that will lighten their burdens. 
viz.. the strengthening of their Association 
and confidence in those at its head. 

I may sav in conclusion that the London 
Master Builders’ Association includes prac- 
tically all the prominent building firms in the 
Metropolis, and I would like to point out 
that the assistance of the firm of the 
“ Builder's Manager would be more 
appreciated if it would’ put its shoulder to 
the wheel and help to bring about that unity 
which the Builder's Manager” evidently 
has in his mind, and which I think to be 
most desirable. EXPERTO CREDE. 


Shriakage of Joinery in Hot Weather. 

Sır —I have no doubt most builders are 
being called upon to 5 the impossible 
and manufacture joinery that will not shrink 
during his hot weather. A little experience 
of my oun may therefore be of interest. Five 
sears ago I built a motor shed, the doors of 
which were of ordinary yellow deal, framed 
and braced, and filled in with }-in. match- 
boards in narrow widths. "These have stood 
iairly well, there being no shrinkage to excite 
comment. They were repainted last Easter, 
and, of course, properly stopped. To mv 
astonishment, just lately these boards have 
shrunk and the joints opened in one or two 
places sufficiently to expose the unpainted sur- 
face of the tongues. If this can happen after 
five years of seasoning, what possible chance 
is there, under modern rapid conditions of 
building, of being able to prcduce the un- 
shrinkable joinery architects so keenly insist 
upon? I may mention that the doors face 
north-east, so that they do not experience the 
full strength of the sun's rays. 


W. F. WALLIS. 
— d — — 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Artificial Drying of Timber. 
“m,—We shall be glad if any of your 
readers can give us any information with 
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New Church of St. Leonards, Bedford. 
Mr. George P. Allen, Architect. 


regard to the advantages or disadvantages of 
artificial drying timber, etc., also the best 
system. BUILDER. 


Drainage of Premises. 


Sin,—I should be glad of advice on the 
following matter. In connexion with the 
drainage of some premises in Poplar I am 
being called upon to connect with one of the 
main outfall sewers laid down by the old 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Аз this main 
outfall sewer is down a depth of 33 ft., the 
expense of such a connexion is very great, and 
I should be obliged if you will inform me what 
are my legal rights in such a case. A local 
authority having failed to provide an efficient 
and convenient drainage scheme for their 
area, can they compel a ratepayer to connect 
his drain with a main outfall sewer of a 
bigger authority? J. E. ВЕАСМОХТ. 
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CHURCH OF ST. LEONARDS, 
BEDFORD. 2. 


THıIs new church is to be erected in a newly 
buit part of Bedford; the materials to be 
used are: The exterior of Crowborough blue 
bricks, with Weldon stone and red-brick 
dressings, and local tile roofs. The interior 
of bricks plastered, nave arcades of Weldon 
stone, floors of wood block, leaded-light win- 
dows. The church is to be heated with 
radiators, and lit with electric light. The 
plan shows a tower at the west end, nave, 
aisles, south chancel aisle, chancel, organ 
chamber, and  vestries. The completed 
church to hold over 800 sittings, and to cost 
7,000/. It is proposed to build half the nave, 
aisles, chancel, etc., for 3,8001., and to 


accommodate 500 sittings. Mr. George P. 
Allen, of Arundel-street, Strand, London, is 
the architect. | 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article deals with the Edward VII. 
Memorial, and points out the difficulties in- 
volved in the site now proposed. 


Our second article is on the St. Paul's Bridge 
Bill, some points in regard to the evidence of 
the architects who appeared before the Select 
Committee being considered (p. 60). 


Notes (p. 60) contain: ‘Ozone Water 
Sterilisation `; “The New Rooms at the 
National Gallery °; „The South Kensington 
Site"; East London Memorial to King 
Edward ” ; “ The Natural History and the New 
Science Museums." 


“ The London Salon " is the title of an article 
given on p. 61. 


An illustrated article on ** The Chapel of the 
Order of the Thistle, Edinburgh," will be found 
on p. 62. 


Anarticleon the annual exhibition of students' 
work of the Liverpool School of Architecture is 
given on p. 64. 

An illustrated article on Precious Metal- 
Work " will be found on p. 66. 


Book Reviews (p. 68) include : ‘* The County 
Churches of Cam ridgeshire and the Isle of 
Ely"; “ The Architectural History of Glasgow 
Cathedral"; ^" M and Byways in 
Cambridge aid Ely Stories of the Spanish 
Artists until Goya.“ 


Correspondence (p. 70) includes: “ Questions 
for Builders ``; “Shrinkage of Joinery in Hot 
Weather "s; “Gidea Park"; St. Pauls 
Bridge." , 


The Monthly Historical Review (p. 73) 
includes : * Forgotten Architecture of the Far 
East " (illustrated); Exhibitions at Rome 
* Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings ms 
ad allpaintings in Surrey Churches" ; and 

otes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 79) consists 
of: “The Clerk of Works"; A London 
Carpenter Four Hundred Y ears Ago °; “United 
Builders’ Alliance“; Government Contracts“; 
* Projected New Buildings in the Provinces " ; 
Applications under the London Building 
Acts,” etc. 


E Legal Column (p. 83) will! be found notes 
: The London Buildin; Act: Party Walls.“ 


Eo Reports (р. 8£) include: “ Damage by 
Sewage Flooding"; Action by Contractor 
against Building Owner." 


— — À—Ó — 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JULY 21. 


Architectural Association, — Annual exhibition of 
students’ work. 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JULY 22. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers (Eastern District), — 
Annual] meeting at Goode's Hotel, Murine-parade, 
Yarmouth. 2 p.m. A “Construction, Main- 
tenance, and Repair of Hichwnys, by Mr. W. Astley 
Norris, Surveyor to the Swatfham Urban District 
Council, will be presented for discussion. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, — The annual 
excursion will take pluce to St. Andrews. 


MONDAY, JULY 24. 


Builders’ Beucvolent. Institution, — Annual general 
meeting of the subscribers und donors. 4 p.m. 


MONDAY, JULY 24, TO SATURDAY, JULY 29. 
The Royal Sanitary Instit ute.—Congress at Belfast. 


TUESDAY, JULY 25, To WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 


Royal Archzological Institute, —Summer meeting at 
Cardiff and Tenby. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 26. 
United Bui ders“ Alliance.—General meeting at the 
Atheneum, Muswell Hill, N. 8 p.in. 
THURSDAY, JULY 27. 


Nottingham Architectural Society. Annual excursion 
to Windsor. 

Guild of Architects’ Assistants.—Visit to the Royal 
Academy of Music, Marylebone-road, N.W. 


SATURDAY, JULY 29, 


The Institution of Municipal Engineers.—Meeting at 
Edinburgh. 

The Institution of Munictpal and oe Engineers, - 
Midland district und special meetings to be held at 
Handsworth, near Birmingham. 


— —— — 
BOOK RECEIVED. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE BEAMS AND COLUMNS. 
By W. N. Twelvetrees. (London: Whittaker 
& Co. 6s. net.) 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Deptford Central Library. 


The Public Libraries Committee of Dept- 
ford borough Council report having been in 
negotiation with the President of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects (Mr. Leonard 
Stokes) with regard to tlie appointment of an 
assessor to judge the designs which have now 
been received for the erection of a central 
library. Mr. Stokes informed the Committee 
that he would be prepared to judge the de- 
signs himself, and the Committee has ap- 
pointed Mr. Stokes to carry out the 
adjudication. 


Rochdale Infirmary. 


Mr. Alexander Graham has been appointed 
assessor for the limited competition which will 
shortly be instituted in connexion with the 
King Edward extensions to the Rochdale 
Infirmary. Provision will be made for forty- 
eight beds, and the cost is estimated between 
15,000/. and 17, 000“. 


Seale · Hayne College (Agricultural and Technical), 
Newton Abbot. Devon. 


The assessor's award in the competition for 
the Seale-Hayne College buildings is as 
follows: — First prize. Design No. 17 (Messrs. 
W. Н. Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge, 9, 
Portland-street, Southampton) ; second prize, 
zn No. 8 (Mr. Josias Beare. A. R. I. B. A. 
42, „ Newton Abbot); third 
prize, Design No. 31 (Messrs. Crouch, But ler, 
& Savage, 39, Newhall-street, Birmingham). 


— . — 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Journal this month 
devoted to decoration and furniture and 
the articles on the ‘‘Chinese Taste” in 
English decoration, Holkham, tapestry weav- 
ing in England, Chinese porcelain, and silver 
candlesticks are all illustrated from examples 
of exceptional interest. The designer and the 
collector will regard this issue as one of 
notable value. 


The Burlington Magazine has an article by 
Mr. Aymer Vallance on the Flemish glass 
panels taken from Kilburn Grange when 
demolished in 1910. Other articles on a 
family of Flemish painters, the French mission 
to Chinese Turkestan, and Bartolomeo 
Vivarini deserve attention. 


In the Connoisseur, the illustrated article 
on ' Antique Mirrors," by Mr. Egan Mew, 
dealing mainly with designs of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries, is of special interest 
to the architect, while that on ‘ Anders 
Zorn ’' gives an outline of the work of that 
artist. We caunot congratulate this magazine 
on the increased use made of three-colour 
illustrations. These are rarely so successful 
in reproducing the quality of a picture as a 
good monochrome print. 

In the Nineteenth Century will be found an 
article on ** The Railways of India," by Mr. 
Murray Robertson, in which the question of 
railway developments in the past and the 
future is reviewed fron: the points of view of 
commercial and military requirement, policy 
and finance. Mr. Herbert G. Jenkins in 
another article shows how he has been enabled 
to trace the position of the grave of William 
Blake in Bunhil Fields. This grave was 
used for no less than eight burials, one above 
the other, and is at preseut immediately 
under oue of the footpaths. 


The Natonal Review contains a brief note 
on the building of Prior Park, Bath, in the 
introductory paragraphs of an article by Mr. 
Austin Dobson on Ralph Allen and the more 
distinguished guests he entertained at his 
great mansion. The contribution entitled 
The Rejected of the Academy "' is a scathing 
criticism on the methods in vogue at Burling- 
ton House, which, it is claimed, justify the 
deposition. of the Royal Academy from its 
otlicial position. With regard to the Exhibi- 
tion, it 1s suggested that the sixteen galleries 
should be apportioned among the chief art 
societies of the kingdom. and each society 
should enjoy absolute independence in the 
selection aud arrangement of works in its own 
section. 


is mainly 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Chapel of the Order of the Thistle, 
Edinburgh. 


mA HIS chapel is designed by Mr. R. S. 
Lorimer, A. R. S. A., F. R. I. B. A., 
whose work, chiefly "domestic, can- 

not be unknown to our readers. In 
thé execution of his design he has enjoyed the 
loyal and intelligent co-operation of the crafts- 
men engaged, many of whom have been аххо- 
ciated with him for a considerable time. "The 
builder was Mr. John Kennedy (Colville & Co.). 
The structural oak work of the stalls, etc., was 
done by Mr. Nathaniel Grieve, the carving by 
Messrs. W. & A. Clow. The stone-carving was 
carried out by Mr. Joseph Hayes. Edinburgh. 
Mr. James Grieve acted throughout as clerk of 
works. The St. Andrew's window was designed 
and executed by Mr. Douglas Strachan, of 
Edinburgh. The other heraldic windows were 
made from cartoons supplied by Mr. Louis Davis, 
of Pinner, N.W. The enamel of the stall plates 
was designed and executed by Mrs. Traquair ; 
their copper plates were prepared by Mr. 
Kirkwood, St. James-square, Edinburgh. The 
wrought-iron screens were executed by Mr. 
Thomas Hadden ; all the mantlings were made 
and embroidered by Mrs. Drew, Comely Park, 
Edinburgh. Our oes are by Mr. F. C. 
Inglis, Calton Hill. 


— O A — 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Bulider of July 20, 1861. 


The Parthenon, Proposed, in Paris. 


IN one of our recent articles on matters 
in the French metropolis we intimated 
our disbelief of a report of an intention to 
clear away the hill of Montmartre, and 
expressed the hope that a passion for making 
things. even and straight, which comprises 
what is one of the deductions to be made 
from the general merit of the improvements 
in Paris, would not extend to the deprivation 
of what affords one of the finest features of 
the capital. If a statement which has 
since appeared іп Le Siècle be correct, and 
if a project which is mentioned be likely to 
be carried into effect, we need, on the matter 
first in question, have no further apprehen- 
sion. 

The asserted project is no less than one of 
& reconstruction of the Parthenon of Athens— 
that is, if we understand rightly, as the 
Original was built, or in what is called a 
restored state. 

If the report be correct we cannot but 
think the intention is not consistent with the 
position of the French io art. А noble work 
of architecture on the hill of Montmartre 
might add, like the Parthenon to Athens, a 
crowning glory to what is now almost 
as grand a city ; but we do not see that this 
addition need be a copy of any ancient 
building ; and for the credit of French art 
we hope it may not. The architects, Mr. 
Hittorf not the least, ought to disclaim 
connexion with the project. If there be 
any truth in the theory that competitions 
have for their aim the bringing forth of new 
talent, the notion of such a mode of selection 
of the architect of a “reconstruction " 
E the Parthenon has absurdity on the face 
0 

— مهم 


BESTOWAL OF HONOURS. 


Upon the occasion of his visit to Wales last 
week, the King conferred. Knighthood upon 
Mr. William Goscombe John, R.A. (a native 
ot Cardiff), who designed the insignia, exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Garrard, for the Investiture 
of the Prince of Wales. At Dublin Castle on. 
July 12 the King invested Sir George 
Holmes, C.V.O., Chairman of Public Works, 
ireland, as K.C.B.: Mr. F. W. Moore, 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Glas- 
nevin, as Knight; and Mr. C. A. Stevenson, 
Commissioner for Public Works; Mr. A. 
Robinson, Principal Surveyor of Buildings; 
and Mr. Henry Williams. Secretary to the 
Board of Works, were invested as Commander 
and Members respectively of the Royal 
Victorian Order. 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


A FORGOTTEN ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF THE FAR EAST. 


HILE the art of the Farthest 
, East has long been relatively 
well known in Europe, where 
from the first it aroused interest and 
exercised an influence, that of the less 
distant though still Far East, of the great 
peninsula which has to be circumnavigated 
in order to reach the coasts of China and 
Japan, has remained virtually a closed book 
to all but specialists. The European Powers 
have been in contact with Further India at 
least as long as they have with China and 
Japan, for the relations of the Portuguese 
and Dutch with it date from the XVIth 
century, and those of France and Great 
Britain from the XVIIth, yet a sort of 
mystery has hung more or less over this vast 
and fertile land with its ancient history and 
civilisations. There is a certain ambiguity 
about all that concerns it which is reflected 
in ite alternative name of Indo-China. 

Owing to the constant struggle of conflicting 
races, their frequent and prolonged wars 
with each other and with neighbouring States, 
and the competition for supremacy between 
rival kingdoms, Further India never attained 
sufficient unity to create a distinctive and 
homogeneous civilisation which could make 
its influence felt abroad. Its lot has been 
rather to be influenced by its neighbours 
in religion, literature, and art, through 
repeated waves of immigration, through 
conquest, commerce, and missionary effort. 
Its various peoples have not, however, 
merely adopted the customs and methods of 
others, they have adapted them and assimi- 
lated them to their own genius and their 
own purposes. The foreign elements 
engrafted on to the native stock have been 
modified so as to assume a peculiar growth 
well worthy of study. The three greater 
territorial divisions of Further India at the 
present time—Burma, Siam, and Annam— 
are occupied by races who rose into import- 
ance in comparatively modern times—that 
is to say, in the second millennium of our 
era—at the expense of the former occupants. 
They are all of Mongol kinship, the Burmese 
deriving their origin from Tibet, the 
Siamese from Szechuen and Yunnan, and the 
Annamese from Tongkin. Among the races 
earlier in the field were the MÓns, of uncertain 
Origin, but probably akin to the Malays. This 
people was divided into two main branches, 
the Chams or Tyams and the Khmers, 
who between them ruled at one time or 
another a large part of the peninsula, 
especially its south-eastern portion. Champá, 
the Cham Empire, with its centre in the 
upper basin of the Mekong, more than once 
extended its sway into Siam and down to 
the coast of Annam, while Cambodia, the 
Khmer Empire, when at the height of ite 
power, spread from its seat at the mouth of 
the Mekong as far as Pegu and Tongkin. 
These two kindred races were frequently at 
war. The Chams, whose greatest prosperity 
was reached in the first 400 years of our era, 
being most exposed to attack, were the first 
to enter into а long period of decline, till 
their final annihilation by the Annamese 
in the XVth century, when the remnants of 
the population took refuge in the mountains 
orin Cambodia. The Khmers, or Cambodians 
rose into importance in about А.р. 500, 


reached the climax of their power from the 


XIth to the XIIIth centuries, and then in 
their turn began t5 fall back before the 
invading Annamese and Siamese. They 
survived, however, as an independent State 
till 1863, when the declaration of the French 
protectorate saved tnem from extinction. 
All Further India received its civilisation 
either from Caina or India, Chinese influence 


preponderating in the north and east, Indian 
in the south and west. The Chams and 
Khmers owed theirs almost entirely to Hindu 
settlers, merchants, and missionaries. 
Brahmanism in the form of both Vishnuism 
and Sivaism overlaid their primitive snake 
worship at an early time. Buddhism, on 
the other hand, took little hold upon them, 
but in later times Mohammedanism was 
introduced with greater success. From 
India, too, came both writing and art. 

It is only of recent years that the artistic 
remains of these peoples have emerged from 
the oblivion which had overtaken them even 
in the land of their origin. It is principally 
to the labours of a series of French savants, 
working with the support of the French 
Government, that a knowledge of these 
interesting monuments has become available. 
A naturalist, Henri Mouhot, first visited 
the Cambodian ruins (1858-61), while M. 
Aymonnier, a colonial official, followed up 
his researches (1880-5). By the creation 
of a French School of the Extreme East in 
1898, under the control of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. M. Paul 
Doumer, Governor of French Indo-China, 
gave a sister institution to the older schools 
of Rome and Athens, whose function is to 
promote the study of the history, ethnology 
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and languages, archeology and arts of Indo- 
China and neighbouring lands. Under its 
auspices more systematic researches have 
been carried out, especially by Messrs. H. 
Parmentier and E. Lunet de Lajonquiére, 
resulting in the publication in several 
instalments of а great Inventaire 
Descriptif" All known existing remains 
of ancient art in the French possessions are 
catalogued, and whether portable or other- 
wise are protected by official decrees from 
destruction or alienation. In the case of 
monuments they are surveyed and photo- 
graphed, and, while no restoration is 
attempted, measures are taken to arrest decay, 
particularly bv the removal of that luxuriant 
vegetation, which in a tropical climate makes 
such rapid and unceasing inroads upon the 
handiwork of man. 

Fergusson remarked: Since the exhu- 
mation of the buried cities of Assyria by 
Mons. Botta and Mr. Layard nothing has 
occurred so startling, or which has thrown 
so much light on Eastern Art, as the dis- 
covery of the ruined cities of Cambodia." 
Since that day a similar though less important 
or sensational discovery has been made in 
regard to the monuments of Champ& Тһе 
Inventaire relating to Cham art appeared 
in 1909. L Art Décoratif, for April, 1911, 
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Fig. 1. Central “Kalan” of a Cham Shrine. 
(From **L'Art Décorntif.'*, 
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Fig. 2. Cham Capital from Mi Son. 
(From “L'Art Décoratif.'') 


has an interesting article based upon it, 
from which we have borrowed some of our 
illustrations. While the architecture of 
the Khmers and the Chams are closely akin, 
thev are distinguished by certain differences. 
Both are of Hindu origin, both show those 
strange reminiscences of classical architecture 
visible in India from Kashmir to Ceylon, 
and ultimately traceable to Greek influence. 
Both, too, exhibit the Hindu type of sanc- 
tuary, consisting of a vaulted shrine within а 
walled enclosure, entered through a gate- 
house, or gó pura, on the east, and preceded by 
an assembly-hall. In both the shrine consists 
of а rectangular structure in several receding 
stories, а type probably derived from the 
same wooden origin —i. e., some sort of p 
— which gave rise in India itself, in lat 

times, to the great temples of Vijyanagar 
and Tanjur. Both, too, use the Hindu 
system of corbelled vault:, and are ignorant 
of the true arch and vault, which were used 
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Fig. 3. Khmer Pseudo Doorway at Nil Bôn, Cambodia. 


From Model in Trocadero Museum. 


structurally, if not decoratively, in Burma 
from a very remote period. The chief 
building material is red brick, stone being 
used where long bearings, greater strength, or 
important ornament is required. The Cham 
sanctuaries are, however, relatively simpler 
and less extensive, and appear not to have 
possessed more than one enclosure, which 
always consisted of a simple wall without 
galleries or angle towers; they also differ in 
minor points of architectural treatment and 
decoration. 

| The Cham remains, of which two of the most 
important groups are at Mi Son and Dong 
Duong, consist almost wholly of religious 
edifices; secular buildings having probably 
been entirely of wood and roofed with 
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thatch, only able to survive in that hot, moist 
climate if kept in constant repair. They 
appear to date from about the VIIth 
century. The towerlike shrine, which is 
known to the natives as а Айат, lies in the 
main axis of the enclosure (Fig. 1). 16 
is entered from the east by an enriched 
doorway, and has similar doorways or 
pseudo-doorways on the remaining sides. 
The faces and angles are treated with pilaster 
strips, often coupled, standing on a heavily- 
moulded plinth, and carrying ap equally 
heavily- moulded entablature both wit 
frequent ressauts. The angles of the cornice 
are emphasised by a slab variously enriched 
and of strong projection. Between the 
pilasters the wall surfaces are adorned by 
statue-niches similar to the doorways, but 
on a smaller scale. The angles of the led 


above each story is occupied by a pinnacle 


consisting of a miniature reproduction of the 
entire kálan. The treatment of each story of 
the kdlan is a repetition of the one below, 
except that the finial is conjectured to have 
been domical, as the pinnacles occasionally 
are. 

The shrine is sometimes preceded by a 
porch of the same design as itself, but on а 
smaller scale, and sometimes flanked by 
a pair of smaller shrines. The gatehouse 
is another such reduced kálan, and similar 
small kálans containing stele are dotted about 
the site. : 

The assembly-halls outside the enclosure 
were too wide to be covered by corbeł 
vaulting, and are consequently now roofless. 
They are oblong in plan, and their elevations 
are treated similarly to those of the kâlans, 
but the walls are pierced with square windows 
whose lintels аге carried by balusters of 
rather clumsy outline. | 

The detail and ornament throughout are 
based on Indian prototypes. Numerous 
statues occur of many-handed deities from 
the Hindu pantheon, together with peacocks, 
elephants, apes, cobras, and fabulous 
monsters. The reliefs, which adorn various 
portions of the structures, seldom attain a 
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Fig. 4. Plan of the Sanctuary of Angkor Våt. 


(From Ferzusson's “Indian and Eastern Architecture.") 
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Fig. 5. Khmer Sanctuary at Angkor Våt, Cambodia. 
Staircuse in Angle of Court. 


large size or comprise more than a few figures. 
The pilasters, tympana, acroteria, etc., 
are often enriched with a kind of arabesque 
consisting of foliage bearing a far-away 
likeness to a blunted acanthus, and not dis- 
similar to the curly cabbage dear to the 
Gothie carvers. The plinths, friezes, and 
eatablatures consist, as in India, of many 
superposed bands of enriched mouldings. 
Tae doorways and niches are flanked by 
groups of pilasters, and sometimes by engaged 
shafts of octagon plan with annulets, bases 
and capitals (cf. Fig. 3). Fig. 2 shows 
a beautiful capital of Doric type, passing 
from the octagon to the round, and carrying 
a square abacus, the cyma carved with two 
ranks of lotus leaves. The crowning 
member of these features consist3 in a sort 
of horseshoe pediment of flamboyant outline, 
whose шр: is formed of, or supported 
by, the makard ог conventional-crested 
dragon (cf. Fig. 7). 

The more important parts of the sculpture 
and decoration are cut in stone, but a good 
deal of the ornament in brick ; both, however, 
are believed to have been inspired by the wood 
carvings which adorned the ephemeral 
structures of an earlier period (cf. Fig. 3). 

A few of the Cham monuments, such, for 
instance, as those at Van-Thuong, are of a 
type nearer to the Khmer style, dating from 
a time when the Khmer power was in the 
ascendant. The principal difference lies 
in the treatment of the wall surfaces, which, 
instead of being emphasised by pilasters at 
the angles, step forward towards the centre 
in a series of flat breaks, thus approximating 
to a curved form, and preparing the way for а 
superstructure of quasi-circular plan. Other 
distinguishing characteristics are the intro- 
duction of long sculptured friezes, the 
omission of the angle slabs and the greater 
richness and elaboration of the pediments. 

These architectural remains are not the 
only relic of the Cham power. The treasure 
of the Cham kings are sti!l jealously preserved 
by the savage Mois of the Phanri plain. It 


consists of a large variety of articles precious 
in substance and of rich workmanship, 
partly Hindu and partly Chinese in character, 
including diadems, mitres, robes, jewellery. 
armour casket3, amulets, and vessels of 
various kinds. All these have been photo- 
graphed by order of the French Government, 
and catalogued with a view to prevent their 
destruction or dispersal. 

If the far more splendid architecture of the 
neighbouring Khmers has been relegated to 
the end of the article, it is because the hum- 
bler efforts of the Chams are less known. 
Indeed their discovery is so recent that it 
does not figure in the admirable chapters on 
the architecture of Further India, rewritten 
and expanded by Mr. R. Phené Spiers for 
the recent edition of Fergusson’s “ History of 
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Indian and Eastern Architecture." То his 
kindness we owe the loan of several of our 
illustrations. 

Cambodia had a much longer period 
of power than Champá, and indeed it was 
largely at the expense of its weaker neighbour 
that it acquired the wealth and the army of 
slaves which allowed it to carry out stu- 
pendous works of engineering and architec- 
ture so long lost sight of by the descendants 
of the builders but rediscovered in our day 
by foreigners. Cambodia consists largely 
of alluvial plains, exposed to yearly inun- 
dations, and the whole country is covered 
with a rectangular network of raised cause- 
ways. lt was their points of intersection 
that the great sanctuaries, such as those of 
Angkor Vat, Bayon, and Beng Meäla, were 
erected by the Cambodian kings at their 
period of prosperity from the IXth to the 
XIIIth centuries. The Khmer builders 
developed the system found in germ in the 
archit»cture of their predecessors. They 
achieved greater magnificence in their sanc- 
tuaries by following the principle of redupli- 
cation or multiplication of a single motive 
already pointed out in the Cham monuments. 
Thus the porch added tə each side of the 
square shrine has another smaller one added 
in front of it, and yet a smaller in front of 
that, till the square plan approaches a 
circle. The form of the shrine itself is 
repeated on а smaller scale at various points, 
and used in miniature as a pinnacle. 
Enclosure after enclosure is added one outside 
the other, till the holy place becomes a vast 
complex of courts and structures (Fig. 4). 

These enclosures, one within the other, 
are surrounded by vaulted and рШагеа 
galleries with angle towers, and divided by 
cross galleries into courts, some of which are 
vast tanks, while others were spacious 
enough tə accommodate the residences of 
the Sovereign and his court. The outer- 
most enceinte at Angkor Vat measures 
about two-thirds of a mile in length, and 
was itself surrounded by & broad moat in 
which its walls were mirrored. The suc- 
cessive enclosures often rise in stages one 
above the other, giving the total scheme а 
pyramidal form and affording occasion for 
a series of stops, terraces, and portiooes 
(Figs. 5 and 6). | 

In the magnificence of conception and 
regularity. of setting out these Cambodian 
sanctuaries can scarcely be paralleled in 
architectural history except by the gigantic 
therme of the Roman Emperors. For 
a general coup dew viewed from outside 
and at a distance they must have been more 
effective than the latter. But they lack 
the restraint which, even in Rome, usually 
prevented the piling up of vast masses of 
minute and redundant ornament. Inter- 
nally, however, the ignorance of the Khmer 


Fig. 6. Khmer Sanctuary at Angkor Vat, Cambodia. 
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Fig. 7. Reconstruction of Entrance to Khmer Temple in Trocadero Museum. 


builders of the science of vaulting, one of 
the greatest glories of the Roman builders, 
precluded them from the erection of spacious 
and lofty halls; for corbel vaults do not 
permit of greater width than about 12 ft. 
But what they failed to attain in width they 
strove to make good in length, and their 
sanctuaries are full of the long perspectives 
of pillared galleries, covered with pointed 
barrel vaults, and with one, or occasionally 
two, aisles covered with half barrel vaults. 
These vaults were originally concealed by 
flat wooden ceilings, richly carved and 
painted, of which some traces are still to be 
found. 

The Khmer sanctuaries surpass those of 
the Chams in richness as much as they do in 
dimensions. They make a much larger use 
of stone, while still employing brick for 
walling and even for parts of the enrichments. 
Their mouldings differ from those of the 
Chams in section and are more elaborately 
carved ; the sculpture is more profuse, the 
reliefs often running to immense composi- 
tions containing hundreds, if not thousands, 
of figures. The magnificence of these 
gigantic structures before decay overtook 
them and the jungle swallowed them up 
must have been such as can hardly be 
imagined, and well may the degenerate 
descendants of the great medieval builders, 
who have long forgotten their own glorious 
past, attributed their erection to the agency 
of angels. 

A kindred people, another branch, per- 
haps, of the same Malayan family, settled 
in Java, produced temples of a very 
similar character and almost equal magnifi- 
cence. The genius displayed by this race for 
assimilating and adapting to its own purposes 
an architecture of foreign importation and 
doubly foreign origin is most remarkable. 
The Malayan peoples must be reckoned 
among the great building peoples of the 
world, even if it should not be possible to 
establish a link between them and the won- 
derful Xth century ruins of Yucatan, which 
exhibits such startling analogies with the 
architecture with which we have been dealing 
‘and its Indian parallels. If this link be 
no mere fancy we should have to revise 
Our views of history aud recognise that 
European culture first reached America, 
by way of the east, centuries before 


Columbus, and one more proof would be 
afforded from a very unexpected quarter of 
the widespread dominance of the Hellenic 
genius. What a fairy tale it would be, 
if it could ever be told, that Odyssey of the 
Greek column and entablature drawn across 
the deserts in the train of Alexander's 
triumphal car, spread throughout India 
by the agency of the semi-Hellenised princes 
who reigned in Persia and Rajputana in 
the succeeding centuries, ferried over the 
Indian Ocean to Ceylon, Indo-China, and 
Java by Brahmin missionaries and crafts- 
men, and then across the Pacific by Malay 
conquistadors, anticipators of Cortes, to 
moulder in the jungles of the Gulf of Mexico. 


THE EXHIBITIONS AT ROME 
IN 1911.—Ill. 


THE EXHIBITION OF RETROSPECTIVE 
ART AT CASTEL S. ANGEL O.— II. 


HAVING dealt with the foreign sections, 
it wil be best to continue our survey of 
the rest of the exhibition mainly in the ел 
order, t. e., in the sequence in which its 
various parts would actually be visited. 

The remainder of the building which con- 
tains the sections allotted to Belgium, Hun- 
gary, and thos2 South American Republics 
which are taking part ^n the exhibition was 
ready later than the rest. It also contains а 
series of studies of the Churches of S. Maria 
in Cosmedin and S. Saba, exhibited by the 
Società Artistica tra i Cutlori di Architettura 
(which was instrumental in the removal 
{тот them of the additions of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries, and their succezaful 
restoration to their former condition), and 
drawings of interesting buildings which have 
been removed in the course of modern 
improvements, exhibited by the same Society ; 
a fine set of drawings of the medieval castle. 
of the Roman Campagna, bv Signor Ferrari; 
and engravings and drawings dealing with 
the topography of the environs of Rome. At 
the back of the building is an interesting 
curiosity—the State train built for Pope 
Pius IX. for his journeys through the Papal 
States, containing even a private oratory. 

Below this is a barrack built by Urban 
VIIL, the upper floor of which conta:ns the 
exhibition of Roman topography, which is 
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illustrated by means of plans and views 
(pictures, drawings, engravings, rare books. 
and a few photographs) of Rome from the 
XVth century onwards, carefully selected 
in order to show the chauges which the 
city has undergone in the course of successive 


alterations апа  *improvemenis." The 
objecta lent are in the main the property ot 
the State and of the Commune ot Rome, 


though private owners have also contributed. 
The corridor contains а fine series of plans 
and panoramas of the city, much more 
complete than that exhibited by Dr. Thoma: 
Ashby at the Town Planning Exhibition in 
London in October last, inasmuch as it wa- 
possible to draw freely on the resource: 
of the Vittorio Emanuele Library, the chief 
Government Library in Rome. А copy in 
water-colour of Bufalini's plan of 1551, and 
copies of Giovanni Maggi's woodblock plan 
(period of Paul V.), and of Greuter's engraved 
plan (1618) are among the greatest rarities. 
The rest of the corridor is devoted to som» 
fine large water-colours of the Tiber before the 
constructien of the new embankments in 
the eighties” and “ nineties,” by the late 
Ettore Roesler Franz, which are precious 
both as records of what has disappeared and 
as works of art. The remainder of his 
drawings of Roma Sparita (“ Vanished 
Rome) are placed in the regions to which 
they belong, for the distribution of the res: 
of the contents of the exhibition is topo- 
graphical, the city being divided up into 
twenty-three sections, each one of which 
occupies & small room ; thus we have, on 
the right of the corridor, Castel S. Angelo 
itself, then S. Peter's, then the Janiculum, 
and so on, and on the left, the Piazza de! 
Popolo and its surroundings, then the Piazza 
Colonna, Fountain of Trevi, and Pantheon, 
and so on. To describe the exhibition in 
detail would exceed the limite of the present 
article, but it may safely be said that it give- 
& survey, hitherto unobtainable, of the 
growth of the city of Rome as we now see it— 
and one cannot help feeling how much that 
was picturesque and beautiful has been lost to 
us, inevitably, it may be, in many cases 
(though that is a vexed question), but none 
the less regrettably. Among the objects of 
specia] interest may be mentioned a series of 
fine drawings of Rome by Vanvitelli (Van 
Wittel, a Dutch artist) of the early XVIYIth 
century; some coloured drawings of the 
churches of Rome, by Achille Pinelli, a 
brother of the more famous Bartolomeo ; 
and a large model of the medieval Lateran. 
made specially for the exhibition. 

The lower floor of this building is devoted 
to offices and meeting-rooms for the many and 
various Congresses which are to meet in 
Rome during 1911, and so is the lower floor 
of the corresponding building on the other 
side, while the upper íloor of this last contain: 
an interesting mus?um of military engineer- 
ing, with models and plans of fortifications 
from the Renaissance onwards; this wa: 
opened as early as last February, and is a 
permanent institution. | 

From this point we cross а newly-made 
garden and enter the outer (square! portion 
of the Castle itself by а small gate with а 
drawbridge. "There we find a section devoted 
to medi val sculptures, and a room containing 
some specimens of the work of the Cosmati, 
in which the place of honour is occupie:! 
by the splendid casts of the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor and the tomb of Henry III. 
in Westminster Abbey, executed under the 
superintendence of Cav.  Formilli, and 
described by him at a meeting of the Royai 
Institute of British Architects early in the 
year. Above are sections dealing with 
medieval painting in Rome and with costume, 
the latter rather miscellaneous, but contain- 
ing some interesting objects. A room in 
the opposite bastion is also devoted to 
costume, and another to sculptures, ete., 
associated with Bernini. 

Passing now to the front of the Castle. 
we enter the building itseif, the great round 
mass that once was Hadrian s tomb. We 
ascend the medieval ramp which passes 
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through the sepulehral chamber and reach 
the Cortile delle Palle, so called from the 
heaps of stone cannon-balls which are stored 
there. In the rooms on the right are most 
realistic imitations of an XVIIIth-century 
barbers shop and of an aichemist/s kitchen, 
and & fine exhibition of old surgical instru- 
ments, mortars, documents, herbals. etc., 
and a large collection of the beautiful maiolica 
vases used by Italian hospitals and chemists 
from the XVth century onwards, the hos- 
yitals of Rome having contributed freely of 
their treasures. А collection of maiolica 
in chronological order, showing the develop- 
ment of the fabric, is placed in the Sala 
dell' Apollo, one of the rooms in the central 
building, between the tuo courtyards, 
which was decorated for Pope Paul ШІ. 
by Raphael's pupils. An adjacent room, 
with a ceiling of the time of Clement VIL, in 
fitted up as а bedroom, containing а bed- 
stead and other objects of splendid XVith- 
century wrougut- ironwork. 

The other rooms contain objects connected 
with the history of the Castle—inscriptions 
associated with its castellani or governors, a 
cast of a fine tombstone of one of them, 
inscriptions and architectural fragments 
from parts of it which have had to be demol- 
ished, XVth and XVIth century maiolica 
tiles found in the course of repairs (many 
of thern with the arms of the Borgia family, 
to which Pope: Alexander VI. belonged), 
ete., ete The rooms surrounding the court 
on the other side (that which contains a 
beautiful well-head of white marble, covered 
till recently by a modern building, and 
therefore well preserved, with the arms of 
Pope Alexander VI.) are given up to an inter- 
esting collection of musical instrumenta. 
Ascending to the floor above, we find the 
Sala della Biblioteca, so called from its 
use for this purpose under Pope Paul III., 
and now devoted to an important exhibition 
of sculptures by, and portraits of Michet- 
angelo, and pictures by him and his artistic 
followers, arranged by Professor Ernst Stein- 
mann. Some of the adjacent rooms contain 
etulls and brocades ; and a spiral staircase, not 
long ago discovered to be Roman, leads to a 
domed room until recently devoted to a 
part of the military museum, but now 
occupied, as are some of the rooms beyond 
it. by the exhibition of Renaissance armour, 
which is of considerable interest and import- 
ance. Returning to the Sala della Biblioteca, 
we pass along a corridor to the great hall, 
decorated for Paul III. by Perino del Vaga ; 
off this are the apartments of that Pope, 
decorated with frescoes, which have only 
of recent years been restored; they have 
now on the occasion of the exhibition been 
fitted up with furniture and pictures of the 
period, so as to give an image of their former 
splendour. Among the pictures which now 
decorate them are some works of consider- 
able importance, but by private owners, 
notably a beautiful Annunciation bv Filippino 
Lippi, belonging to Miss H. Hertz, a fine 
Perugino, lent by the Torlonia family, and 
others. 

It will readily be understood from the 
forevoing description that the exhibition is 
of a somewhat miscellaneous character, and 
that neithez the selection nor the arrange- 
ment of the objects exhibited is in all cases 
rigidly systematic, though this varies con- 
siderably in the different sections. To 
those who know the Castel S. Angelo, 
with its ascents and descents, its meandering 
passages, its rooms of all sorts, shapes and 
sizes, it will be clear that consistency would 
have been impossible, and it was well that 
no attempt at it was made. What has 
been done is to bring together a number of 
objects of considcrable interest and beauty, 
having associations with the life of Rome in 
the past, and to place them, in most cases 
appropriately, in the picturesque back- 
grounds which the rooms of the Castel S. 
Angelo so richly afford. And if the present 
exhibition leads, as it is intended it should, 
t» the better knowledge of this remarkable 
edifice and to the establishment there of a 
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permanent medieval museum, iike the Bar- 
gello in Florence (a thing which has hitherto 
been laeking in Rome) much good will have 
been done. In the meantime, it may safely be 
said that the exhibition greatly enhances the 
interest of what was before one o1 the most 
attractive “ sights ° of Rome—perhaps the 
one buitding that of ali others presents us 
with the best epitome ou its history irom the 
days of the Empire onwards. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 


UNDER the Ancient Monuments Protection 
Act, 1882, Lieut-General A. Pitt-Rivers was 
appointed Inspector of Ancient Monuments. 
On his death in 1900 the office remained 
vacant, though informal inspections were 
made by Mr. J. Fitzgerald, I.S.O., Assistant 
Secretary іо the Commissioners of Works, till 
his death in 1909. But in March, 1910, Mr. 
C. R. Peers, M.A., Secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries, was appointed Inspector by 
the Treasury at the instance of Mr. Harcourt. 
His Report for the year ending March 31, 
1911, has recently been issued, and is a very 
interesting document. 

The number of monuments under the pro- 
tection of the Commissioners is now 104, 
ranging from a single stone to an important 
complex of buildings, such as Dover Castle. 
Of these forty-five are prehistoric—dolmens, 
standing stones, earthworks, hut circles, etc. 
—and the remainder historic—castles, 
ecclesiastical and domestic buildings, town 
walls and gates, sculptured ог inscribed 
stones. Within the year ten monuments in 
England and Wales and five in Scotland 
have been placed under the protection of the 
Act. Of these ten are prehistoric—eight in 
Anglesey and two in Orkney. ‘Those of his- 
toric times are Noltland Castle and Eyn- 
hallow and Pierowall churches in Orkney, part 
of the earthworks of Skipsea Brough in 
Yorkshire, and the Abbotts Fish-house, 
Meare, Somerset. 

The Report gives an account of the condi- 
tion of the monuments under the protection 
of the Act, and of the works of upkeep and 
exploration carried out during the year. Only 
such works of repair are undertaken as are 
necessary to preserve the monumenta from 
further decay, while in some cases modern 
disfigurements are removed. Among the most 
important buildings which have undergone 
such works are Glasgow Cathedral (the roofs), 
the Chapel Royal, Holyrood, and Stirling 
Castle, the Tower of London, Richmond 
Castle, Yorkshire, Old Sarum, and Tyne- 
mouth Priory. Mr. Peers points out that the 
Act of 1900, which greatly widened the scope 
of that of 1802, though still unfortunately 
but little known, has had beneficial effecis. 
Inter alia, it has permitted of monuments 
belonging to other State Departments (such, 
for instance, as the War Office) being cared 
for by the Commissioners. Monuments, too, 
in private ownership may be placed under 
their guardianship. When such are offered, 
they are inspected and reported upon, and if 
they are in a state of disrepair resulting from 
the owner's neglect he is called upon to bear 
a portion of the cost of repair as a preliminary 
to acceptance. 

The Heport concludes by enumerating the 
measures which should be adopted in order 
to secure the most effective protection of a 
monument as follows :— 

(i.) Structural and superficial repairs, i.e., 
grouting, underpinning, pointing, treatment 
of decayed surfaces, removal of ivy and 
weeds, etc. 

(ii.) Enclosure by fencing where necessary. 

(iii.) Care of the site, i.e., grass-cutting. 
prevention of disfigurement by visitors, the 
provision of notice boards, etc. 

(iv.) The preparation of accurate and com- 
plete measured plans, elevations, and sec- 
tions. 

(v.) Photographs. 

(vi.) The compiling of official guide. books 
to single monuments or to groups of monu- 
ments. 

In an appendix, a report on Mr. J. M. 
Watson’s proposals for the restoration of St. 
Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall, is given, in 
which the scheme is examined under three 
heads :—(i.) Proposals based on the condition 
of the structure, (ii.) proposals involving 
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restoration,“ (iii.) new fittings. The 
Inspector approves the first, but condemns, or 
at least severely criticises, the second and 
third. In view of the fuller information now 
given by him on the scheme than we had 
befure us when we referred to it in our issue 
of August 20, 1910, in terms of guarded 
approval, it would appear that his strictures 
are justified. That the Commissioners should 
have the power in this case to prevent un- 
necessary tampering with an historic building 
(whose object, be it remarked, is principally 
to spend a legacy) is in itself a proof of the 
utility of the Acts. 


WALL PAINTINGS IN SURREY 
CHURCHES. 


. Mn. PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON'S paper 
in " Memorials of Old Surrey, which has 
now been reprinted separately, contains an 
exhaustive account of the paintings existing 
at the present time, or till recently, in the 
churches of that county, and some twenty-five 
illustrations, comprising both photographs 
and careful drawings by the author. 
For the churches of the two counties of 
Surrey and Sussex Mr. Johnston claims the 
glory oi containing a greater wealth of wall 
painting than those in any other six counties. 
Many of the examples of such decoration 
described by him are mere fragments, such 
as the remnants of simple Norman fret and 
saw-tooth patterns of about 1100 at 
Godalming. These are among the earliest 
examples in England, and only escaped 
the mischievous Restoration of 1840 owing 
to their being in the splavs of blocked 
windows, which were not opened out till 1879. 
Equally fragmentary are the vine and floral 
patterns on the softit of the east window at 
Shere of 1320, and the very beautifullv-drawn 
lily at Horley of the same period. ` 
Others ате fortunately more extensive 
aud comprise figure subjects of great 
interest. Extremely quaint and Vigorous, for 
instance, is the figure of a scourger at 
Pyrford from scenes of the Passion and 
other Scriptural subjects, dating from the 
middle of the XIIth century, the time of 
the erection of the church, and fuund under- 
neath another series of the XVth centur 
in too bad condition to be saved. 
The paintings in St. Mary's, Guildford 
are surpassed in importance bv only one 
example in the county. Yet even here much 
has been lost. хо late as 1895 a portion was 
destroyed by *'workmen let loose in the 
church with a general order to whitewash 
everything ! The famous paintings in st 
John 8 Chapel were only rescued just in time. 
These are, in Mr. Johnston's view, of two 
dates c. 1185 and c. 1210. The later portions 
include a number of figure subjects in 
medallions on the severies of the vaulting 
representing scenes from the lives of the 
Saints. 
‚ The most remarkable wall painting pr 
im the British Isles is that in the tiny hill n 
at Chaldon discovered in 1871. and preserved 
һу the then rector. It was executed towards 
the end of the XIIth century, perhaps, bv a 
monk of Chertsey. 16 occupies the whole 
width of the west wall, viz., 17 ft. ô in. and 
is 11 it. 2 in. high, reaching almost to the 
Hoor. This space is divided horizontally by 
a band of ornament and vertically bv. the 
'" Ladder of Salvation," on which the’ souls 
are represented attempting to make their 
escape from the powers of hell to Paradise. 
Ihe subjects of the four compartments thus 
formed represent, below, the Tree of the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil and the Torments of 
the Damned, and above, “ The Harrowing of 
Hell" by Our Lord and the Weigling of the 
Fouls. The companion pictures representing 
the earthly and heavenly Paradise probably 
occupied the return walls to north and south, 
the former of which at least is known to have 
been painted. In an unlettered age, when 
faith in the church's leaching was still un- 
shaken, the naive realism of these paintings 
must have produced an unforgettable impres- 
sion on the simple minds of the village folk. 
filling them with the horror of fear and rap- 
ture of hope at the literal fulfilment of the: 
scenes depicted. Compared with these robust. 
if grotesque and childish, representations cf 
the future life, the XVth-century painting of 
Charlwood (P. IV.) has an unpleasantlv 
sophisticated flavour, and betokens morbid 
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revelling in the “macabre.” It is one of the 
type of which Holbein's Dance of Death 
Was the culmination, and represents The 
Morality of the Three Living and the Three 
Dead.“ Three half-unfleshed skeletons аге 
grinning at three kings in the pride of life, 
in the midst of a hunt, and seem to say— 
Loke, such as we ar, suche schall ye be, 
And suche as we were, suche be ye. 

The record which Mr. Johnston has given 
us is an invaluable one, and the more so 
since it is to be feared that in many cases 
the paintings which have survived the 
Reformation, the Civil Wars, and Restora- 
tion” will fade away under the influences 
of the climate unless those under whose charge 
they are can be induced in time to apply the 
spray treatment recommended by the author 
and successfully used by him in certain cases. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 
THE Times of May 5 gave a 


Ancient brief account of the results of 
Jerusalem. Capt. Parker's excavations 
at Jerusalem, begun last 

summer. The most important of these are 


the determination of the site of the Jebusite 
city captured by David, which the pottery 
found proves to have been in existence some 
2,000 years before that event. The search for 
the tombs of David and Solomon has proved 
fruitless, nor have any Hebrew inscriptions 
of that period come to light. The spring of 
the Virgin's Well, and the tunnel leading to the 
Pool of Siloam, which is 1,760 ft. long, were 
cleaned out, whereby not only was an accurate 
survey of these works rendered possible, but the 
water supply largely increased to the delight of 
the neighbouring villagers, who held a feast in 
honour of the occasion. 


AN important letter by Mr. 


Roman James С. Wood, Е.8.А., 
Remains in the recently appeared іп the 
River Wye. Standard on the subject which 


has been brought into public 
notice by Dr. Owen's nonsensical operations 
in the River Wye. The site of these is half a 
mile above Chepstow, at the point where the 
Roman road between the important centres of 
Caerleon and Caerwent crossed the Wye, and 
is as likely to have been selected for a secret 
cache as “tho middle of Cheapside.” The 
crossing was effected not by a ford, as has been 
stated, the river being quite unfordable at 
this point, but by means of a bridge whose 
remains are still visible, though partly de- 
stroyed by Dr. Owen; they were described by 
Dr. Ormerod in 1840, and often examined by 
the writer. The portion recently exposed 
is the “ starling,” or footing, of a lateral pier 
identical in form with those of Old London 
Bridge. The fact that undecayed oak was 
found in connexion with these remains is no 
proof of a relatively recent building, as witness 
the condition of the Roman ship lately found 
in London. This Roman bridge was abandoned 
when traffic was diverted by the rise of the town 
of Chepstow. The writcr further gives reasons 
to show that the wall, which Dr. Owen assumes 
to be that pointed to by his cipher of 1610, 
i3 of recent construction, and not on the site 
of an older one, а point which invalidates his 
identification of the position of Bacon's alleged 
hiding hole. | 
WHILE the works carried out 
Explorations in the River Wye by Dr. 
in the River Owen have so far thrown 
Wye. but scant light on the question 
of the plays attributed by a 
possibly too traditional, but almost unanimous 
world to one William Shakespeare, they have 
elucidated a point of local archeology in fixing 
the site of the Roman ford at Chepstow. А 
large timber-framed pier has been unearthed 
on the Monmouthshire side in good preservation, 
which gave rise in 1840 to Ormerod’s theory 
that a Roman bridge stood in this position. 
A row of much worn piles embedded in a mass 
of stones have also been found. When the 
tides permit the structure will be further 
investigated. 


THE Scotsman of May 29 

The Border contains an account of the 
Abbeys.—I. works in progress with the 
object of preserving the 

remains of Kelso, Jedburgh, and Sweetheart 
Abbeys from further decay. These works, 
which have been undertaken with the worthiest 
motives and on the most scientific lines, involve 
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no attempt at restoration,“ and in so far they 
deserve the gratitude of posterity. It is 
difficult, however, to read without some twinge 
of regret passages like the following :—“ Care 
has been taken to eradicate these (the roots of 

lants) in а thorough manner, and to this end 
it has been necessary to take down several 
courses of masonry, to clean out the joint of all 
vegetation and then to rebuild." Archeology 
is certainly of great importance, but, after all, 
natural beauty has its claims. Possibly another 
generation which has learnt all the crumbling 
remains have to teach may prefer а cresting 
of grasses and ruddy wallflower wavering in the 
spring breeze even to & weatherproof coating 
of asphalt, or to see the mouldering masonry 
harmonised with the natural landscape around 
them by tufts of fern and patches of moss, or 
even yielded to the embrace of ivy tendrils, 
rather than fortified in the arid security of neat 
pointing. "There can be no general rule in such 
matters, but where the remains are very 
fragmentary it wi be а finer reverence to 
allow & graceful old age to resolve them once 
mote into their component elements. Only those 
on the spot can judge, and far be it from us to 
criticise the generosity of those at whose 
expense these works of preservation have been 
carried out—the late Marquis of Lothian, 
Messrs. Oswald and Newall, and the Duke of 
Roxburghe respectively. 


Tue history of Kelso anil 
The Border Jedburgh is similar. Both 
Abbeys.—lÍ. were foundations of David I., 


that sair sanct for the 
Crown." Both suffered severely during the 
Wars of Independence, and in Henry VIII.’s 


invasions. In 1522 and 1523, and again in 
1545, the English generals wrought such havoc 
that it is a wonder there was anything left 
for the ardour of Protestant fanatics to destroy. 
In each case a 1 of the Abbey church 
was repaired and used as a parish church for 
a considerable period. At Kelso, where the 
plan is а Greek cross, the remains consist of 
the two aisles, а ruined east end, and two sides 
of the central tower. At Jedburgh. where the 
church was one of the largest of its kind in 
Scotland, the remains are more considerable. 
New Abbey in Dumfriesshire, which acquired 
the romantic name of Sweetheart Abbey from 
the fact that, when its foundress, Devorgilla, 
who was also the foundress of Balliol College, 
at Oxford, and the mother of the ephemeral 
king, John Balliol, was buried there, her 
husband's heart enclosed in an ivory casket, 
was buried with her. This religious house 
being further from the border, scems to have 
survived with little damage till the dissolution 
of the monasteries : and considerable remains of 
its larg» Early Decorated church form а 
beautiful object on the banks of the Nith. 


A REPORT has been issued by 
the Vicar of Bardney of the 
excavations carried out under 
his supervision, and that of 
Mr. Harold Breakspear on the site of Bardney 


Bardney 
Abbey. 
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Abbey during 1909 and 1910. A great part 
of the site has been laid bare revealing the 
ground plan, which we reproduce. The church 
was begun at the east end in early Norman 
times and the west end was reached about 
1240. The bases of the clustered piers of the 
arcade mostly of good early English work are 
now visible. As many as forty-four memorial 
slabs have been found in the uncovered portions 
of the floor, those dated ranging from 1400 to 
the Dissolution. In the frater the etone seats. 
and many of the stumps of the table legs are t" 
silu, and five of their carved capitals have been 
found. The works are still far from complete, 
and more funds are required for the purpose. 
Meanwhile gifts and loans have permitted 
the purchase of the site, which is eventually to 
be made over to the National Trust or some 
similar body, and the formation of a local 
museum of architectural fragments and other 
objects found in the excavations. 


WE trust that the report 
The Protection adopted by the twenty-second 
of Ancient congress of Arc! eological 
Churches. Societies in union with the 
Society of Antiquaries, held 
last month, will bear fruit in preventing regret- 
table acts of vandalism too often committed 
through ignorance or lack of intelligent control. 
It stated that the Council Гаа passed a resolution 
to the effect that the pos:tion of the Society of 
Antiquaries in advising diocesan authorities 
on matters of church restoration should be 
strengthened by the grant of additional powers 
through the Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments (England), and recommending 
the appointment of the Society as the advisory 
authority for England and Wales in all matters 
relating to the furniture, fabric, and monument 
of churches. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A. (Surrey), moved, 
as a rider to the Council's resolution, tkat tke 
Congress, recognising the importance of local 
knowledge and influence, approve the step 
already taken by the Sussex Archeological 
Society in setting up & special committee to 
watch over the ecclesiastical antiquities of that 
county, to warn the Bishop of any threatened 
mischief to an ancient church, and to tender 
advice where а faculty was applied for in the 
Diocese of Chichester. Further, he asked 
the congress to commend that arrangement 
to the consideration of other local arc! eological 
societies for imitation where circumstances 
allowed, such local action to be supplementarv 
to the general powers sought to be obtaincd 
for the Society of Antiquaries.” 

Mr. Johnston's rider was ultimately carried. 

It is interesting to learn that a similar move- 
ment is on foot in France. А petition signed 
by hundreds of names prominent in literary. 
learned, artistic, апі ecclesiastical circles 
was presented to the Chamber of Deputies in 
June demanding the safeguarding by the State 
of the architectural features of the churches 
of France, and referred to a committe- for 
consideration. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE CLERK OF WORKS. 


HAT is a clerk of works? What 

are the qualifications necessary to 

justify a man in calling himself a 

clerk of works? Is it training, experience, 

knowledge of the science of building—or a 

combination of these and something else— 

many something else's ? We all know what 

a good clerk of works should be and what 

his general qualifications are, but how to 

express them ? Like the Constitution, they 
are unwritten. 


The Duties of а Clerk of Works. 

What are his duties ? 

In this we think will be found the key to 
the difficulty! His duties! For, under 
every architect, committee, or employer bis 

duties vary, or rather the details of his 
duties vary. Broadly described, his work 
consists of supervision, the extent and nature 
of the supervision depends upon who he is 
working for, or under. It may consist 
solely of the supervision of the material 
side of the building work, begins and ends in 
seeing that the proper materials are used and 
the drawings adhered to; but often, very 
often. it goes much farther than this, to the 
extent, in fact, of only half his time being 
devoted to this end. We mav take it for 
granted that the clerk of works, as we now 
know him, was instituted at the period when 
severe competition amongst the building 
contractors became general, and that he was 
appointed as the inspector, or policeman. 
His duties then, as sometimes now, consisted 
solely in seeing that the work was correctly 
executed. 

We know he existed lone before that period, 
but in a different capacity : and slowly but 
surely in the present period he is evolving, 
until again he is assuming а capacity in- 
volving duties much more responsible than 
those of an inspector or policeman. Many 
of the busy architects know what is meant, 
but how many of them could describe or 
detail the duties of the men referred to ? 
And how many grasp, or appreciate, the 
extent of these duties ? 

Slowlv, but very surely, as the com- 
petitive system has increased in the building 
trade, and order and system have been 
established from chaos, duty after duty has 
been added to the clerk of works, until to- 
day one asks the question: — Where do his 
responsibilities commence, and where do 
they end? How much of his work now 
consist3 of building inspection and how much 
of it is office work? Organising, advising, 
checking, correcting, making notes, estimat- 
ing, valuation, and correspondence. 

The duties of a clerk of works consist of 
unsuerving loyalty to his architect 

He is there to take from the shoulders of 
the architect every duty and every respon- 
sibility that can with confidence be transferred 
to him. He is the architect’s representative, 
"the eyes of the architect," as has been 
elsewhere stated. Just to the extent that he 
commands his confidence will his duties 
differ from that of being merely the 
inspector. 

Therefore, аз the question becomes 
dependent upon individuals, the answer 
mu:t likewise vary according to the variation 
of the individuals, and no set statement of 
the duties of a clerk of works can be given in 
detail. 

Such, we think, is a fair statement of the 
position of the clerk of works to-day, leaving 
out of account the appointment that is 
sometimes made, independently of the 
architect. 


Th: Training of the Clerk of Works. 
What is the training that is necessary to 


produce a clerk of works to meet the present- 
day requirements? If we trace back the 


history of most of the present-day men we 
shall find that they were joiners; men who 
showed skill and intelligence above the 
ordinary, who won the notice of their 
employers and were made foreman joiners ; 
and at a later date were entrusted with the 
execution of some large building in the 
capacity of general foreman, and so came 
into direct contact with the architect. They 
afterwards pass into the architect's service, 
or by his influence secure an appointment 
on some new public building, and so begin 
their careers as clerks of works. 

It is a big stride from foreman to clerk of 
works, but as а rule they were able to take 
it апа to successfully take up the duties 
of the post, which are not very dissimilar 
to those they have been previously exercising 
so long as the new position is that only of an 
inspector. 

They had all the knowledge of materials and 
love for good work necessary to make an 
inspector, but the qualifications necessary 
to develop them from inspectors to clerks of 
works, of the type we have endeavoured to 
describe, have been the slow accumula- 
tions of years of experience and effort. 
Their first promotion to be formen joiners 
showed them to be men of superior skill and 
intelligence and men who could show others 
how to do their work and were naturally 
looked to by them for guidance and assist- 
ance; so on the strength of their first pro- 
motion it is acknowledged that they are 
men superior to their fellows, and their 
further development is & matter of course. 

So we have got our best type of the old 
clerk of works to-day in the promoted 
foreman, and the architects are able to rely 
on him for advice and assistance, and are in 
many cases glad to be able to transfer to him 
responsibilities, in addition to and of con- 
siderably more importance than merely 
inspecting the building work. But he got his 
firs& promotion to the post of foreman in 
past years for very different qualitications 
than those which now obtain. 


The Future Clerk of Works. 

We have endeavoured to show that it was 
the builder who first selected the man who 
became a clerk of works, and have emphasized 
the fact that it was due to his superior 
manua] skill at his trade, and his general 
display of intelligence, that caused the builder 
to select him. The experienced clerk of 
works will agree with us that the tendency 
of to-day is no longer to promote a man 
to the post of foreman because of his superior 
skill. He is no longer, to the same extent, 
looked to by his fellow-workmen in the sense 
of his being a superior mechanic. It is, in 
fact, questionable if the display of superior 
workmanship does not, in some instances, 
militate against the selection of a workmaa 
for the post of foreman. 

To-day he is more often selected for his 
qualifications as а dividend earner, а handler 
of men in the sense of getting the largest 
quantity of work out of them in the shortest 
possible time. 

We carefully avoid making а sweeping 
statement of this and have purposely 
qualitied it throughout, but in support of our 
contention we wil! quote the most authorita- 
tive opinion we can find in-giving a description 
of the ideal foreman of to-day. It is found 
on page 91, the Builder, dated January 26, 
1907. The President at the Annual Dinner 
of the Builders’ Foremen’s Association, 
quoting a former President, says: The ideal 
foreman is he who, when а job is taken at 
10 per cent. below cost, can bring it out at a 
10 per cent. profit." Where, then, is the 
future clerk of works to come from ? 

Is the old system of promotion to foreman 
joiner, general foreman, clerk of works, to 
continue, and, if so, with what results ? 


The first and most important duty of 
either an inspector or a clerk of works is to 
obtain the best possible work both in 
materials and workmanship. Is the present- 
day foreman selected and trained so that he 
will give the architects satisfaction in these 
respects ? Who is to fill the places of the old 
clerks of works, as they in the natural course 
of events die out? Is it to be the foreman 
whose sole qualifications depend on his 
power of "speeding пир”? Because very 
soon there will be none other. 

The trend of th» times demands it. Con 
tractors to obtain an existence, as such, 
must have it. The competition of to-day 
spells ruin to any firm of contractors who 
does not accept this as the main qualifica- 
tion, the one essential qualification, in their 
foreman. The more he is able to demonstrate 
the possession of this qualification the 
speedier will be his promotion, until 
eventually the whole of the general foremen 
will be of this type. These are the men 
who in future will meet the architects and 
be made into clerks of works if the present 
method ot selection continues. 

Are the architects satisfied with thia 
prospect ? Whether they discuss it now or 
at some future date is immaterial. It will 
have to be discussed or the quality of their 
buildings will suffer. 1s it not already 
suffering? 

What do the clerks of works themselves 
sav about it? 

Their ranks are open to every newcomer, 
good, bad, and indifferent. Tinker or tailor. 
never mind what his qualifications are, so 
long as he has obtained sufficient influence to 
be pitchforked into an appointment as clerk 
of works, and has as а result obtained two 
testimonials from the same source, he is 
open to enter into competition with апу 
clerk of works for any publie appointment 
as such. "They are the least protected body 
of men in the country to-day. 


Questions and an Appeal. 

How far is contracting removed from a 
lottery when the efficiency of the direct 
supervision іх so open to chance? How 
much do the building owners lose by 
variations on contract” under similar 
conditions ? What ratio does the salary 
of a good clerk ot works bear in proportion 
to the later cost of the maintenance of a 
building supcrvised by one of this type * 

What will be the ultimate effect on the 
skill of our artisans under the increasing 
“hustling ” conditions, if inefficient super- 
vision is ultimately to predominate ¥ 

Of what use are the architect’s hours, 
spent in developing his art in detail and 
design, if the man supervising the execution 
of the building has neither love for good 
work nor the ability to recognise it? 

What will the working life of the archi- 
tect be, if the present progress is maintained 
in the adoption of new methods of con. 
struction and invention without the aid of 
efficient supervision from the practical side ? 

And further, what is the salary of an 
efficient clerk of works going to descend to, 
80 long as the ranks are open to all-comers ? 

The grand old science of building was 
something more than the means of merely 
earning a livelihood. Are we to stand idly 
by and see its best traditions depart and its 
degeneration into no higher ideal than that 
of mere money-making + 

Are our future buildings to be faithful 
efforts to continue tne true spirit of the 
higher development of mankind, or are they 
to be monuments perpetuating the lower 
commercial instincts of the period ? With. 
out the aid of the architects, the position of 
the clerks of works appears to be abortive. 

The helping hand of the professional 
established organisation needs to be extended 


So 


to the men, who, although occupying a 
subordinate position, are yet prout of the 
fact that they possess no less higher ideals, 
and are not one whit behind in real love for 
the truth and honesty of the part of the work 
that is common to both. 


A LONDON CARPENTER 
400 YEARS AGO. 


Wotston Wyn was a carpenter living in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and in the parish 
of St. Mary-at-Hill in the City of London, 
not far from London Bridge. 

Mr. Wyn achieved no notoriety in his life. 
His name and, work live to-day simply 
through the fact that the wages paid to him 
aud the work ior which they were given were 
set down in the accounts of the church- 
wardens of the parish in which he lived. 
These accounts, which are now deposited in the 
Guildhall Library, have been for the most part 
printed by the Early English Text Society. 

We first hear of Carpenter Wyn,” as he 
is often called bv the churchwardens, in 1520, 
when a tenant of the church expressed his 
wilingness to pay such an amount for the 
" monyelles [mullions] of his bay windowe " 
as should be judged fair by Wyn. From the 
fact that the tenant (a Master Clayton) is 
stated in the records describing the arrange- 
ment to be “contented ’ with this plan, it 
is possible that Carpenter Wyn on this 
occasion occupied the position of arbitrator. 

We next hear of Wyn їп the same year as 
being employed to mend the paling round 
the churchyard. | 

In 1525 he was commissioned to ride on 
horseback to some wood to select the timber 
for the repair of the aisles of the church. 
The job took him two days, and was 
apparently in every way satisfactory. | 

Subsequently he assisted “to sett forth 
the sawyeres work and to helpe the tymbyer 
to the  pyttes." The timber cost for 
“ hewyng," beyond the price of its purchase. 
2з., and the sawing into planks employed 
four men for many days. We do not know 
whence the wood was obtained, but the cost 
of making “sawe pyttes on the spot was 
1з. 4d., and the “ caryage in XII. cartes of the 
said XI. lodes timbyr, in plankes and bordes, 
from the wode to the watersyd, X. mylles," 
cost 1l. 12s. | 

At this time Mr. Wyn had married and 
had several children, for the fact of this work 
of choosing the wood necessitating his“ beyng 
from his house, wife, and children " was con- 
sidered in the amount paid to him. The pay- 
ment for ordinary carpenters’ work was com- 
monly at (he rate of 8d. a day, not at a rate 
per hour. Apparently, less than half a day, at 
4d.. was not considered. A boy would be 
raid at half the wages of a man. Sometimes, 
however, payment appears to have been made 
for the job and not by time. Carpenter Wyn 
had apparently another workman ìn his 
employ, and also a '' boye.” | 

An ordinary labourer would be paid con- 
siderably less than a carpenter. It must be 
borne in mind that the amount paid. whether 
for rent or wages, is not to be considered as 
representing the same money as to-dav. In 
the Middle Ages the value represented by the 
penny, shilling, and pound was much greater 
than it is now. For this reason the sums 
mentioned in this little sketch are given only 
for the sake of comparison with each other. 

In 1531 Master Wyn was employed to mend 
a stall and to supply staples for some shop 
windows, and in the same year a certain 
amount of money was due to him from the 
churchwardens. Неге. however, at the time 
arose a difficulty, for the wardens, apparently 
being unable to pay the bill in full, had to 
have recourse to making part payment ''in 
Redy monny"' and giving, apparently as a 
pledge, or it may be to be retained entirely, 
six silver spoons, a salt holder. and a maser. 

In 1535 Mr. Wyn had so far advanced in 
the consideration of the parish as to be made 
one of the churchwardens, an office in which 
he so well acquitted himself as to be again 
elected in the following vear. It is not only 
{тот this fact that we know that he lived 
in the parish. but the records tell us that he 
lived in one of the best houses, one belonging 
to the church, for which he paid 34. 68. 8d. 


а vear. 


Whether Mr. Wvn had a taste for a flower 


and pleasure garden, or whether he desired 
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to be independent in the purchase of his veget- 
ables, we cannot now say, but we do know 
that he was sutliciently interested in garden- 
ing to induce him to pay a sum of 4s. a year 
for a piece of land for a garden in addition to 
that paid as rent for his house. 

In 1539 occurred the death of his wife. 
What that meant to him and his children 
we cannot tell, the records merely contain 
the brief statement that the cost of her grave 
was 6s. 8d. 

In 1553 he was still doing work for the 
church, much of which was entailed through 
the changes in the furniture occasioned by 
the Reformation. 

In 1553 the King’s Commissioners received 
various parcels of the valuables of the church. 
These valuables were handed over to those 
appointed to receive them ‘‘in the presence 
of Wolstone Win” and several other 
parishioners. 


UNITED BUILDERS’ ALLIANCE. 


. HAVING due regard, we are informed,“ to the 
unsatisfactory fluctuations of property invest- 
meuts and further signs of depreciation 
(whilst prices of materials are steadily advanc- 
ing! it behoves builders to exert every effort 
to bring about protective measures affecting 
their mutual interests, and, as a step with 
ihis intention, a preliminary meeting was 
held on Tuesday, 27th ult.. at the Atheneum, 
Musweli Hill. N., Mr. J. Edmonson presiding, 
and it was unanimously decided to arrange a 
general meeting of builders, to take place 
at the Atheneum, Muswell Hill, N., on 
July 12, with a view to forming an alliance. 

Some of the points enumerated relative to 

the alliance аге: 

(a) To form alliance. 

(b) To arrange a general agreement for 
tenancies, suggested not less than 
three years. | 

(c) To arrange minimum prices for sale of 


grouud rents, freeholds, and lease- 
holds. 
(d) To establish insurance department, 


covering builders’ liability, plate glass, 


etc. 

(e) To establish advertising and printing 

department. 

(f) To establish solicitors’ department. 

(y) ‘To establish architect and survey depart- 

ment. 

(^) To establish district estate offices. 

At ihe general meeting convened for the 
12th inst., Mr. W. R. Metherell presiding, it 
was unanimously decided forthwith to form 
an alliance, and a General Committee, 
consisting of Messrs. W. F. Bertie, J. 
Bronsdon, W. J. Collins, S. J. Hunnings, 
W. В. Metherell, A. C. Turner. C. W. Scott, 
J. Edmonson, and A. E. W. Hunnings (ex 
officio), with power to add to their number, 
was elected to frame a report as to adminis- 


‘tration, etc., and to submit the same to a 


general meeting convened to be held at the 
Atheneum, Muswell Hill, N., on Wednesday, 
July 26 next, at 8 p.m. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


DURING the past month the following tenders 
have been accepted by the Government Depart- 
ments named: — Admiralty Contract. Depart- 
ment: Carpenters’ and joiners’ work—Mr. Н. 


Berry. Umon-road, Crediton: Messrs. G. G. 
Bussey & Co., Peckham, S. E.; Messrs. East 
& Son. Berkhamsted.. Herts: Messrs. J. F. 


Farwig & Co., 1, Upper Thames-street, B.C.: 
Messrs. Graves & Son. 15.19, Fore-street, 
Devonport: Messrs. Dennis Gill & Son, Nether 
Hall-road. Doncaster: Messrs. India Rubber, 
Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works Company, 
Ltd., Silvertown, E.: Messrs. A. Llovd & Sons, 
Ltd., Mill street, Dockhead, S.E.: Mr. Snaw- 
don, Yealmpton, Plymouth; Messrs. E. 
Spencer & Co., Longfellow-road. Bow. E.: 
Messrs. Simpson. Fawcett, & Co.. Ltd., Black 
Bull-street, Leeds; South-Western Building 
and Steam Joinerv Company, Ltd., Lees-lane, 
Gosport: Messrs. R. Stone & Sons. Ltd., Crown 
Works. Wellington, Shropshire; Messrs. Stotes- 
bury & Co, Evelyn Saw Mills, Deptford, S.E.: 
Messrs. Watt, Torrance, & Co., Muirhouse Saw 
Mills. Glasgow: fireclav—Mr. J. Walker. Dud- 
lev; Mr. H. T. Hickman, Stourbridge: Messrs. 
С. К. Harrison, Ltd., Stourbridge. War 
Office: Stable fittings (running contract) and 
stable fittings for Redford Barracks, Edin- 
burcgh— Messrs. Wilmer & Sons, Stratford. E.: 
steelwork for portable balloon shed. South 
Farnborough—Messrs. F. Morton & Co., Ltd.. 
Garston, Liverpool: works services, Engineer 
camp services, Lamphey—Mr. J. C. Vaughan, 
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27, Commercial street, Hereford: erection of 
riding school, Mooltan Barracks, Tidworth-- 
Messrs. General Building Company, 45, 
Chandos street, Charing Cross, W.C.: heatin 

apparatus, drill and gymnastic hall. бшу 
—Messrs. Brightside Foundry and Engineer- 
ing Company, Ltd., Wicker Works, Shetheld ; 
installation of electric light, Royal. Military 
College, Sandhurst— Messrs. Н. J. Cash & Co., 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.; 
periodical painting. etc., services at: Athlone, 
Messrs. A. Bagnall & Sons, Shipley. Yorks; 
Gravesend, Messrs. Johnson & Co., 97, South- 
wark Bridge-road, S. E.; Scarborough. Mr. A. 
Robinson. Woodbine Works, Idle. Bradford: 
Warlev, Messrs. Johnson & Co., 97, Southwark 
Bridge-road, S. E.; Worcester, Mr. Е. Holds- 


worth, Shipley, Yorks: recreation establish- 
ment, Southill Barracks, Chatham— Messrs. 
Kirk & Randall, Warren-lane Works, Wool- 
wich; remaking parade, St John's Wool 


Barracks, London— Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co.. 
Ltd., Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, S.W.: 
reflooring barrack rooms, Meannee Barracks, 
Colchester—Messrs. Johnson & Co.. 97, South- 
wark Bridge-road, S.E. India Office (Stare 
Department): Bridgework—Messrs. Tees Side 
Bridge, etc., Company, Middlesbrough; spans 
—Messrs. Brandon Bridge Building Company. 
Motherwell Crown Agents for the Colonies: 
Cement—Messrs. Barrow Cement Company, 
6, Llovd’s-avenue, E. C.: Messrs. Peters Bros., 
72. Victoria-street, S.W.: Messrs. Wouldham 
Cement Company. Ltd.. 35. Great St. Helens, 
E. C.: steel and iron work for kerosene store— 
Messrs. J. Butler & Co., Stanninglev Iron 
Works. near Leeds; steel and ironwork for 
Customs Bonded Warehouse— Messrs. A. Find- 
lay & Co.. 9. Victoria-street, S.W.: steelwork, 
etc., for coal store—Messrs. F. Morton & Co., 
17, Victoria-street, S.W.: steelwork for 100 ft. 
through span—Messrs. Ногѕеіеу & Co.. Ltd.. 
Tipton, Staffs. General Post Office: Laying 
pipes in Woodford—Mr. J. A. Ewart, 21. Old 
Queenstreet, S.W. ; laying pipes between 
Edmonton and  Broxbourne — Messrs. W. 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd., 35-9. Hamilton House, 
Bishopsgate-street, E. C.: Messrs. W. Hodge & 
Sons, Ltd.. 304, Bristol-road. Northfield. Bir- 
mingham: Messrs. J. C. Trueman, Ltd., Swan. 
lev Junction. Kent: laving pipes, Borough 
High-street, S.E.—Mr. J. A. Ewart. 21, Old 
Queen-street, S.W.: laving pipes in Crovdon 
and in Acton—Messrs. W. Griffiths & Co.. Ltd.. 
35-9. Hamilton House, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. 
Commissioners of Woods: New cottages and 
buildings at Bromham. Wilts—Mr. W. Webb. 
Bromham, Chippenham. Wills: new cow. housa 
and repairs at Delamere, Cheshire—Executors 
of Mr. W. Wood. Hertford.: Cheshire. Com- 
missioners of Public Works. Ireland: Erection 
of pavilion stands, ete.. Royal College of 
Science. Dublin—Messrs. McLaughlin & Har- 
vey. Ltd.. Dartmouth-road, Dublin: erection 
of platforms. covered wavs, cloakrooms, ete.. 
Dublin Castle—Messrs. J. & P. Good, Ltd., 
55, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. 
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NEW CHURCH, NEWQUAY. 

Mr. J. N. Cowper, of London, was the 
architect for this church, which has been 
erected at a cost of 10.0007. The contract was 
carried out by Mr. Ambrose Andrews, of 
Plymouth. 


NEW SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD. 

The estimated cost of the erection of this 
school 1s 13.000/.. and the plans were prepared 
by Mr. W. Н. Pertwee. The contractors were 
Messrs. IT. Potter & Son, of Chelinsford. 


NEW SCHOOL, NEWPORT. 

The architect for this new school is Mr. 
C. F. Ward, A. R. I. B. X., who is the Borough 
Architect, and the contract has been carried 
out by Mr. R. W. Moon, builder. of Newport. 
'The old infants! school has been remodelled to 
form a domestic centre. 


NEW BUILDINGS, DUNDEE. 

Plans for the erection of the following new 
buildings have been approved by the Town 
Council : —Verandahs for the Directors of the 
Roval Victoria Hospital, off Blackness-road : 


alterations on property for Mr. David Thomson 


in Carmichacl-street and Kinloch-street: shed 
at 29, Clepington-road for Mrs. Alex. Smith: 
alterations on and additions to dwelling-house 
for Mr. Robert Tavlor at 47, Magdalen Yard- 
road: operating theatre for Messrs. J. & E. 
Shepherd at 10. Union terace: summerhouse 
for Professor Steggall in Perth-road. The 
following were approved with declarations : — 
Dwelling-house for Mr. James Sibbald in 
Sandeman-street: and offices, warehouses, ete.. 
for Messrs. East Bros, Ltd. in South. road 
Lochee. ' 


NEW COUNCIL OFFICES, STANLEY. 
The new Council chamber and offie^s have 
been erected at а cost of about 4.0007. from the 
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aligns of Mr. J. W. Wilson, architect. of 
“апо. Coldtield. The contractors for the work 
were Messrs. T. Reynoldson & Sons, of Dipton. 


BUILDING 1N AUSTRALIA. | 

Advices just received by the last Australian 
mail state that the current prices of bricks in 
New South Wales are regarded by builders as 
excessive, and in reply to numerous requests 
the Minister of Public Works states that unless 
these prices are materially reduced before the 
bexinning of the next year bricks will be sold 
to the public from the State works now being 


erected “at prices that will astonish the trade 


generally.’ The Department of Defence pro 
poses to build workmen's cottages at the Small 
Arms Factory at an estimated cost of 50.0007. 
‘The Victoria Public Works Department is pre- 
paring plans for the erection of a new Court 
House in North Melbourne. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BANGOR. 

This building was opened last week by Н.М. 
the King, and has been erected at a cost of 
over 100.0007. The architect for the work was 
Mr. H. T. Hare. F. R. I. B. A., whose designs for 
the college were published in the Builder of 
January 12, 1907. 


COTTAGE HOSPITAL, HAYWARD’S HEATH. 

This hospital 1з being erected as a memorial 
to King Edward VII.. and the foundation- 
stone was laid last week. Messrs. Frederick 
Wheeler & Godman, of Horsham, are the 
architects. and the contract is being carried out 
by Mr. Horace Finch, of Hayward's Heath. 


NEW DRILL-HALL, MOSSLEY. 


The foundation-stone of this building was 
laid last week by the Mayor, and the architect 
for the building is Mr. W. Cooper, F. R. I. B. A., 
of Huddersfield. The contractors for the 
various works are: — Excavating, draining, 
brickwork, and mason’s work, Messrs. Shuttle. 
worth Bros.: joiner, Mr. I. Hayrack; plumber, 
Mr. T. Bovd; plasterers, Messrs. S. Johnson & 
Sons; slater, Mr. E. Wild: concreters, Messrs 
Shuttleworth Bros.; painter, Mr. T. Boyd; 
clectricians, the Lancashire Electrical Engineer- 
ing Company, Ltd. 

NEW BANK, BALLYCONNELL. 

This building has been erected by Messrs. 
E. M‘Dowell & Co., contractors, of Belfast, 
from the designs of Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, 
architects, of Belfast. and the contractor for 
the office work was Mr. A. Mitchell. 


THE NEW WHITEHALL CLUB. 

The New Whitehall Club is being erected on 
the west side of Princes-street, Westminster, 
at the corner of Parker-street. The club has 
a frontage of 63 ft. to Princes-street, and a 
frontage of 52 ft. to Parker-street. The ground 
floor. which is raised from the street level, 
contains а good entrance hall. a morning- 
room. audience-room, and the secretary’s office 
and committee-room, and also a commodious 
cloakroom with lavatories attached. On the 
first floor the dining-room extends for the full 
length of Princes street, served from service- 
rooms with lifts on the west side of the same. 
A library and reading-room are provided to 
the Parker-street front on this floor. On the 
second floor. over the dining-room, is the largo 
smoking-room with cardrooms adjoining. while 
on the third floor are a large billiard.room and 
lounge, and also a private billiard-room for 
the use of members only. The kitchen is 
sitnated in the basement. and has been care- 
fully planned for the service of a large club. 
The premises are constructed in fireproof 
materials throughout, and are heated with low- 
pressure hot water and open fireplaces. Ап 
electric passenger lift serves all floors. The 
elevations have been kept simple in character, 
and are being carried out in red pressed brick- 
work with Portland stone dressings. The 
builders carrying out the works are Messrs. 
Ford & Walton, Ltd.. and the architect is Mr. 
Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., of Bishopsgate. 

NEW COUNTY ASYLUM ANNEX, WHITTINGHAM. 

The contract for this work has been secured 
by Messrs. E. Taxlor & Co., builders, of Little- 
borough. the amount of the tender being 
117.5507. The architects are Messrs. Svkes & 
Evans, of Manchester and Rochdale. 


OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL. LONDON. 
The foundation-stone of this building. which 
is being erected in Judd.street, St. Pancras, 
was laid on July 5 bv the Duchess of Albany. 
The contractors for the work are Messrs. Pat- 
man & Fotheringham. Ltd.. of Theobald's- road. 
W.C.. and the architect is Mr. John Ladds. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The Roval College of Science, Dublin. which 
was recently opened bx Н.М. the King. is 
warmed throughout by radiators with low- 
pressure steam or vapour as the heating 
medium. circulated at atmospheric pressure by 
means of special vacuum pumps. These pumps 
withdraw all air and condensed water from the 
system and promote а positive circulation 
at all points without any risk of “water 
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hammer" or “ knocking.” Fresh air is intro- 
duced into the rooms by means of gratings 
tixed in the walls behind the radiators, and 
each air inlet and radiator can be separately 
controlled by the occupant of the room. ‘The 
vitiated air from the rooms is extracted by 
means of outlets near the ceilings, and these 
open into ducts over the corridors, which are 
connected to two chambers on the roof. In 
each chamber a large and powerful fan of the 
centrifugal type is fixed, driven by an electric 
motor, and these fans deliver the air to the 
cutside atmosphere. All the fumes trom the 
apparatus in the laboratories, etc., are col- 
lected into flues and duets and taken separ- 
ately to the fan chambers. The hot water is 
generated by means of large central copper 
storage calorifiers heated by steam fixed close 
to main boiler-liouse, from which copper cir- 
culations are taken to the whole of the lava- 
tcries, and the circulation of the water can, 
when desired, be accelerated by steam-driven 
pumps. А service of high-pressure steam 
piping is also run throughout the building for 
experimental purposes. The steam for this 
plant is supplied from the existing power 
station, which is being extended by the adai- 
tion of another boiler of tha locomotive type 
similar to the present ones. The whole of the 
engineering equipment has been designed and 
erected by the Brightside Foundry and 
Engineering Company, Ltd., of Sheffield, 
London, and Birmingham. 

Messrs. Jones & Attwood, Ltd., heating 
specialists, engineers, and ironfounders, Stour- 
bridge, have purchased the business carried on 
for the past eight years by Messrs. Birch Killon 
& Co., hydraulic engineers, Cooper-street, Man- 
chester. The staff has been transferred from 
Manchester to Messrs. Jones &  Attwood's 
works at Stourbridge, and all business will in 
future be transacted from that address. Mr. 
H. Birch Killon, A. M. Inst. C. E., has been 
appointed Manager of the Municipal Depart- 
ment, and consulting engineer on all questions 
relating to sewerage, sewage disposal, and 
hydraulics generally. 

In the Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 
which has just been opened, there are fifteen 
passenger lifts arranged for a load up to 
1.800 lb. Four of these travel at a speed of 
300 ft. per minute, the height of travel being 
148 ft., the lifts serving eleven floors. Six 
express lifts which run at a speed of 400 ft. 
рег minute serve seven floors. Two express 
ifts, running at 400 ft. per minute, serve 
three floors. Two express lifts, travelling 
a height of 163 ft. at a speed of 400 ft. 
per minute, serve three and four floors 
respectively, and опе lift, travelling a 
height of 208 ft. at a speed of 400 ft. per 
minute, serves six floors. These lifts are 
arranged in batteries similar to those in large 
buildings in America. There are also two 
goods lifts, each of which is arrarged for a 
load of 1 ton at a speed of 150 ft. per minute, 
travelling 165 ft. These lifts are also operated 
by electrie control with car switch. Special 
interlocking gear is fitted to all doors, both 
for passenger and goods lifts. to prevent any 
door being opened unless the cage is opposite 
the same, and to prevent the lift being started 
unless all the doors are properly closed. This 
installation has been executed bv Messrs. R. 
Wavgood & Co., Ltd. In our issue of April 9, 
1910. illustrations of the Roval Liver Building 
appeared. The architect was Mr. W. Aubrey 
Thomas. 

The Cherry Tree Machine Company, Ltd., 
laundry engineers, Blackburn, have been in- 
structed by the Guardians of Elham Union to 
supply one of their foul-linen washing machines 
to the Elham Union Workhouse, Lyminge, 


Foikestone. | 
Under the direction of Mr. W. А. Н. Masters, 
F.R.LB.A., Swindon, Boyle's latest patent 


*air-pump”’ ventilators have been supplied to 


St. Luke's Church, Swindon. 

The Boyle" system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyle's latest patent “ air-pump ” 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied to 
the Wesleyan Church, St. John's Chapei, 
Durham. 

Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd.. of 
Failsworth, Manchester, have recently supplied 
seme of their warm-air ventilating patent 
Manchester grates to the Royal Berks Hospital, 
Reading. 

The new church schools, Worksop. are being 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
exhaust roof ventilators supplied by Messrs. 


E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given in 
parentheses). 


8r 


Lines of Frontuge and Projections. 

Bow and. Bromley.—One-story building at the 
premises of Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., on the 
eastern side of Morris-road, Poplar (Messrs. 
Max Clarke & Garbutt for Spratt's Patent, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Acnsington, South. — One story addition in 
front of the main fiunk wall of No. 11, Queen's- 
gate-terrace, Kensington, to abut. upon Gore- 
street (Mr. F. E. Williams).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Porches to two houses on the 
eastern side of Dukesthorpe-road, Lewisham 
(Messrs. Edmondsaas, Ltd.).—Cousent. 

Lewishum.—Erection of buildings on tho 
southern side of Perry-vale, Lewisham (Messrs. 
Norfolk & Prior for Messrs. Gosling Brothers). 
—Consent. 

Norwood.t—Erection of buildings upon the 
site of Nos. 126, 130, and 136, Norwood-road, 
Norwood (Mr. A. R. Westworth).—Consent. 

Paddington.—Vrojecting porch in front of 
St. Mary’s Hospital, on tiie souht-western side 
of Cainbridge-place, Paddington (Mr. C. W. 
Ferrier).— Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Oriel window in front 
of No. 124, Inverness-terrace, Paddington (Mr. 
A. Bird).— Consent. 

Stepney.—Projecting porch at the Raines 
Foundation schools, on the castern side of 
Arbour-square, Stepney (Mr. Н. О. Ellis).— 
Consent. Wooden cornice in front of the 
Raines Foundation schools, on the castern side 
of Arbour-square, Stepney (Mr. Н. О. Ellis).— 
Refused. 

Strand.—Projecting illuminated sign in front 
of No. 171, Strand (Income Tax Adjustment 
Agency. Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wundsworth.—Hoarding at No. 213, Balham 
High-road, Wandsworth (Mr. J. A. Markillie). 
—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Rothcerhithe.—Erection of a building, to bo 
inhabited by persons of the working class, upon 
the site of No. 23, Parish-street, Bermondsey 
(Mr. R. Page).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

Greenwich. — Erection. of buildings on the 
northern side of Tuskar-street, the northern, 
eastern, and western sides of Woodland-place, 
the eastern side of Creed-place, the southern 
side of Trafalgar-road, the eastern and western 
sides of Fenton-street, and the western side of 
Miles-street, Greenwich (Mr. A. Griffin).—Con- 


ent. 

Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Construction. 
Woolwich.t—Iron and glass shelter in front 
of Nos. 128 and 130, Powis-street, Woolwich 
(Mr. E. S. Barr for the Premier Electric 

Theatres, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Dulwich.—Iron roof over a portion of the 
forecourt at the flank of No. 117, Lordship- 
lane, Dulwich, abutting upon Shawbury-road 
(Mr. W. Morton).—Consent. 

Hackney, Ccntral.—Coffee-stall of a tempor- 
ary character in front of No. 345, Kingsland- 
road, Hackney (Mr. W. J. Jordan).—Consent. 

Holborn.—lron and glass shelter at the 
Hart-street entrance to the Kingsley Hotol, 
Bloomsbury (Mr. J. Truslove).—Consent. 

Islington, Eust.— Temporary iron uud glass 
conservatory at the rear of No. 538, Holloway: 
road, Islington, abutting upon Loraine-road 
(Messrs. Jones Brothers (Holloway), Ltd.).— 
Consent. | 

Lewisham.t—Showcases and notice-boards of 
a temporary character in front of No. 225, 
Lewisham ‘High-street (Messrs Norfolk & 
Prior).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-squarc.—Iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the Victoria Palace, 
Victoria - street, Westminster (Messrs. К. 
Matcham & Co.).—Consent. | 

St. Pancras, South.— Two wooden stalls in 
front of King's Cross (Metropolitan Railway) 
Station, Pentonvillezroad, St. Pancras (Mr. 
A. C. Н. Watkin).— Consent. 

Wandsiworth.—Wood and glass roof at the 
flank of No. 133, Mitcham-road, Wandsworth 
(Mr. J. R. Bex).—Refused. | 

Wandsworth. —Temporary wood and iron 
building in front of Nos. 256 and 258, Mitcham- 
road, Tooting (Messrs. Nowell, Parr, & Kates). 
— Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear. 

Hackney, North.—Erection of a building to 
be used as a synagogue at the rear of Nos. 124 
and 126. Green lanes, Hackney. next to Burnia- 
road (Mr. S. Clitford Tee).--Consent 

St. Pancras, South.—KErection of buildings on 
the southern side of Compton-street, St. 
Pancras, to abut also upon the eastern side 
of Kenton-street (Mr. A. Davis for the London 
Housing Society, Ltd.).—€C'onsent. 


Line of Frontage, Space at Rear, and 
Projections. 
Marylebone, Епа. + — Additions at No. 2, 
Wellington-road, St. John's Wood (Mr. S. J. 
Wright for Mrs. E. Wright).—Consent. 
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Frontage апа Deviation from Certified. Plans. 


Westminster.—Oriel window in front of a 
рер building on the eastern side of 
ufton-street, Westminster (Messrs A. E. 
Hughes & Son for “Mr. Fegan's Homes."— 
Refused. 
Formation of Streets. 

Battersea.—Two new streets for carriage 
trafic on the Battersea-rise House Estate, 
Clapham Common (Mr. A. Wellings).—Con- 
sent. 

Hampstead.—New street for carriage traffic 
to lead from Ornan-road to  Belsize-lane, 
Hampstead (Messrs. W. Woodward & Sons for 
Mr. А. Ridley Bax).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of buildings upon a 
site at the rear of Cavendish-mansions, on the 
southern side of Milllane, Hampstead (Mr. 
J. D. Hunter).— Consent. 

Holborn.—New street for foot traffic only in 
connexion with the erection of buildings upon 
the site of Fulwood's Rents, Holborn (Mr. 
H. J. Leaning).—Consent. 


Building for the Supply of Electricity. 
Strand.—Alterations at the electricity sub- 
station, Mason's-yard, Duke-street, St. James 
(Mr. C. Stanley Peach for the St. James and 
Pall Mall Electric Light Company, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Pluns and Uniting of 
Buildings. 

St. George, Hanover-squarc.—Re-erection of 
No. 24, Conduit-street, St. George, Hanover- 
square, and formation of openings in the party 
wall between Nos. 24 and 25, Conduit-street, 
at the basement, ground, first, second. third, 
and fourth #оог levels (Mr. A. Blomtield Jack- 
son).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 

City of London.—Erection of a building upon 
the site of Nos. 22 to 25, Farringdon-street 
(Mr. H. O. Ellis for the Amalgamated Press, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Uniting of No. 23. Cole- 
man-street with the Wool Exchange, City, at 
the ground-floor level (Mr. E. K. Purchase).— 
Consent. 

Fulham. — Openings in the party walls 
between Nos. 50, 52, and 54, Dawes-street, 
Fulham, at the basement and = ground-floor 
levels (Mr. W. T. Н. Woolcock for Mr. E. 
Spleiss). —Consent, 

Kensington, North.—Opening in the party 
wall at the ground-floor level between Nos. 
95 and 97, St. Mark’s-road, Kensington (Mr. 
G. Н. Sothcott).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Three openings in the party 
wall at the basement and ground-floor levels 
between Nos. 12 and 16, Ashley-place, West- 
minster (Mr. S. Newcombe for Messrs. A. J. 
Thompson & Co.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Projections. 

City of London.— Erection of a building on 
the southern side of Lombard-street, City, 
westward of Clements-lane, at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Lombard-street, und with an ortel 
window, a hood, and balconies (Messrs. Gordon 
& Gunton for the Royal Insurance Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.t—Erection of a building 
on the southern side of Clarence-place, Hack- 
ney, with a boundary wall at less than the 
prescribed distance fron the centre of the 
roadway of Clarence-mews, and with project- 
ing eaves (Mr. S. Towse for the Viking Ren- 
nett Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, Projections, 
and Construction of Buildings. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—T wo showcases 


and a sign at No. 38. Dover-street, Piccadilly 
(Messrs. J. Barker & Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 


Space at Rear and Projections. 

Kensington, North.—No. 40, Barlby-road, 
Kensington, with an irregular open space at 
the rear, with & bay window in front and with 
а pent roof over the entrance (Mr. А. Haley). 
—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Erection of a block of 
working-class dwellings on the northern side of 
Compton-street, St. Pancras (Mr. A. Davis for 
the London Housing Society, Ltd.).—Consent. . 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 
Marylebone, East.—Erection of No. 29, Наг. 
ley-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. S. J. Tatchell 
for Mr. C. E. Peczenik).— Consent. 


Working-Class Dwellings. 
Humpstead.t—Erection of three buildings 
(Messrs. Farebrothers, Ellis, & Co.).—Consent. 
Kensington, North.—Dwelling-house intended 
to he inhabited by persons of tho working class 
at the premises of the London Parcels Delivery 
Company, Ltd. (Mr. W. E. Trent).—Consent. 
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Kensington, North.—Dwelling-house intended 
to be inhabited by persons of the working 
class at the premises of the Pall Mall Deposit 
Company, Ltd. (Mr. W. G. Hunt).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked t are contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


BANBUCRY.—Additions to factory for Messrs. 
Henry Stone & Son, Ltd. | 

Bangor (North Wales).—Workhouse infirm. 
ary; Mr. F. Bellis, architect, Bangor. 

асау Works for Messrs. Wood Bros., 
glass manufacturers. 


Beddington.—School, Sandy-lane; Messrs. 
Jarvis & Richards, architects, 10, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, S.W. 


Birkenhead. — School, Temple-road; Mr. 
R. T. Jones, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Birkenhead Town Council. 

Birmingham.—Rope factory; Messrs. R. 
Fenwick, Ltd., builders, William Edward- 
street, Birmingham. 

Blackburn. — Additions to school, Shear 
Brow; Trustees, Four-Lane Ends School. 
Extensions to Town Hall; Architect, Black- 
burn Town Council. 

Bognor.—Twelve houses, Sheepwash-lane; 
Mr. O. A. Bridges, Surveyor, Bognor Urban 
District Council. 

Bridlington.—Parish hall (2,500/.); Church- 
wardens, Christ Church, Bridlington. 

Bury.—Enlargement of St. Chad’s School; 
the Managers. 

Caerphilly. — School (5,000/.); Mr. A. O. 
Harpur, Surveyor, Caerphilly Urban District 
Council. 

Cambourne.—Alterations to Wesley Chapel 
(1,000/.); the Pastor. 

Cardonald. — House, Hillhead-road: Resi- 
dential Properties, Ltd., 139, St. Vincent- 
street, Glasgow. 

Cathcart (Glasgow).—Six tenements. Tulloch- 
street and Rannoch-street; Messrs. Geo. Eadie 
& Sons, builders, 405, Mathieson-street, 
Glasgow. 

Catterick.—Chapel; Mr. H. Howarth, archi- 
tect, Darlington. 

Cefn Coed.—Asylum; Mr. G. T. Hine, 35, 
Parliament-street, S.W. 

Chadsmoor.—Primitive Methodist Church 
(1.500/.); Messrs. Jeffries & Shipley, architects, 
Walsall; Messrs. R. Speake & Son, builders, 
76. Stafford-street, Wolverhampton. 

Cilfrew.—School (160 places): Architect, caro 
of the North Group of School Managers. 

Clyn (Neath).—School; Messrs. W. & J. R. 
Watson, Ltd., builders. Neath, Glam. 

Coton End.—Additions to schoo! (100 extra 
places); Mr. Bolton King. Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, Warwickshire County Council, 
Warwick. 

Coventry. — Factory, Little Park-street: 
Messrs. б. & T. Steane, architects, Little Park- 
street. Coventry. School: Mr. Н. Streather, 
builder, Four Oaks, near Birmingham. 

Crossroads.—School (250 places) for the Fife 
Catholic Education Board.. | 

Crowle апа Hoo Brook.—Schools; Mr. A. 
Rowe, architect. Foregate; Worcester. 

Darlington.—Proposed church and .Sunday- 
school; Trustees, Primitive Methodist Church, 
Eastbourne 
- Dearnley (Lancs).—Nurses’- Home; Mr. В. 
Кау, builder, Burv-road, Rochdale. 

Dolgelley.—Drill-hall (1,000/.); Mr. R. W. 
Davies, architect, Carno, Mont; Mr. John W. 
Owen, builder, Dolgelley. - 

Dunstable (Beds).— Theatre (5,0007); Luton 
Dramatic Syndicate. | 

Edinburgh.— Hall (500 places): Trustees of 
Mr. John Hope. College (50.000/.): Board of 
Management, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 

. Elderslie (Glasgow).—Store, Beith-road, for 
the Johnstone Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

Fairlee, N.B.. — Enlargement of school; 
Messrs. Frvers & Penman, architects. Largo. 

Gillingham.— Electricity sub-station. Barn- 
sole-road; Mr. A. D. Chalmers, Electrical 
Engineer, Gillingham Town Council 

Goldenhill.—School (4.6007.); Mr. P. Pember- 
ton, builder, Tunstall, Staffs. 
^A Goodrich.—Cottage hospital: Mr. A. О. 
Harpur, Surveyor, Caerphilly Urban District 
Council. . E 

, Halifax.—Conversion of Northgate Hall into 
cinematograph theatre for the National 
Electric Picture Company. is 

Harrington.—Improvements to Lowca School 
(1,1707.); Mr. Harrison Killip, builder, Har- 
rington. ; 

Hellinglev (East Sussex).—School (1.6401.); 
Messrs. Peskett & Co.; builders; Crawley. 

Hempstead (Kent). — Extensions to school 
(1.700): Messrs: Gates & Sons, builders, 
Frindsbury. i | 


* See slso our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 
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Heywood.—School (800 places), 
Park site; Mr. W. A. Heywood, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Heywood Town Council. 

Hull.—Additions to works, St. Paul’s-street, 
for the Hull Forge Company, Ltd. 

Kimberworth (Yorks) —Smallpox hospital 
(5,000/.); Messrs. C. Green & Sons, builders, 
172, Wellgate, Rotherham. 

King’s Langley (Herts).—Infants’ school; 
Mr. A. R. S. Hallidie, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Herts County Council, Hertford. 

Lambourn (Warwick).—Sanatorium; Mr. J. 
Bowen, Surveyor, Reading Town Council. 

Landsland.—Additions to public school for 
the Kirkintillock School Board. 

Lapworth (Warwickshire). — Villas; Mr. 
Birkett J. Emery, architect, 109, Colmore-row, 
Birmingham. 

Leamington.—Territorial headquarters; Mr. 
Е. Trepess, architect, Warwick; Mr. Т. 
Gathercole, builder, Clarendon-avenue, Leam- 
ington. Residence; Mr. F. Smith, builder, 
Milverton, Leamington. 

Llanwrtyd Wells.—Four houses (1,010/.); 
Messrs. A. Swash & Son, architects, Llandrin- 
dod; Mr. N. Evans, builder, Llanwrtyd Wells. 

Lowestoft.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Motor garage, London-road South, for 
Mr. F. Waldron; eight houses, Burton-street and 
Winnipeg-road, for Mr. Geo. Ansdell; motor 
garage, Yarmouth-road, for Mr. J. W. Brook. 

Lytham.—Steam laundry, Rutland-road, for 
the Ansdell and Fairhaven Laundry. 

Maesmarchog (Glam).—School; Messrs. W. 
& J. R. Watson, Ltd., builders, Neath. 

Millom.—Public hall (5,000/.); Messrs. Settle 
& Bundrit, architects, Ulverston. 

Milton.—School (5,700/.); Messrs. J. Moss & 
Son, builders, Milton, 

Montacute  (Somerset).—Ten houses; Mr. 
К. W. Burnell, Surveyor, Yeovil Rural District 
Council. 

Muirhead. — School; Messrs. Thoms & 
Wilkes, architects, 46, Reform-street, Dundee. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Shed, Hamburgh Wharf 
(3. 800/.); Messrs. Wright, Anderson, & Co., 
builders. 

Norden.—Extensions to mill for the Tenter- 
house Bleaching Company. 

Norwich. — New Council offices; Mr. A. 
Collins, engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. House 
at lunatic asylum (500/.); Messrs. John Hurn 
& Sons, builders, Surrey-street, Norwich. 

Nottingham.—Cemetery chapel, ete. (8,000/.) ; 
Mr F. B. Lewis, architect, Guildhall, Notting- 
am. 

Nuneaton. — Villas, Manor Park; Messrs. 
Mayo & Son, architects, Bridge-street, Nun- 
eaton. Liberal club; Mr. F. Hingley, archi- 
tect, The Square, Nuneaton; Mr. Harris, 
builder, Attleborough, Nuneaton. 

Oswestry.—Almshouses; Mr. G. W. Lacey, 
Surveyor, Oswestry Town Council. 

Pixmore (Letchworth Garden City).—School 
(4.500/.): Mr. V. A. Smith, County Surveyor, 
Herts County Council, Hertford. 

Rastrick.—Church of St. John (5,000/.); Sir 
Chas. Nicholson, architect, 2, New-square, E.C. 

Shareshill.—Enlargement of school (150 
extra places): Mr. G. Balfour, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Staffs County Council, 
Stafford. 

Southam.—School (250 places): Mr. B. King. 
Secretary, Education Committee, Warwickshire 
County Council, Warwick. 

Southampton.— Enlargement of Portswood 
Depot; Mr. J. A. Crowther, Borough 
Engineer, Southampton Town Council. The 
following plans have been passed :—Rebuild- 
ing. Black Horse." Orchard-lane, for Messrs. 
Weston & Burnett: additions, the Sailors’ 
Home, Oxford-street, for Messrs. Mitchell, 
Son, & Gutteridge; seven houses. Wilton- 
avenue, for Mr. W. Wheeler: nine houses, 
Newcombe-road, for Mr. W. B. Hill: three 
houses and stores, Hill-lane, Janson-road. and 
Shirley-road, for Messrs; Jurd & Sanders; 
additions, the Yacht Laundry, Lake-road. for 
Mr. S. Tebbutt; sixteen houses, Shirley- 
avenue, for Mr. F. Lowe; twelve houses, St. 
James’ Park-road, for Mr. F. W. Young. jun.; 
additions, Sunlight Laundry, Winchester. road, 
for Mr. G. R. Long: ten houses, Newcombe- 
road. for Mr. F. J. Paul; motor garage, 247, 
Millbrook road, for Messrs. Smith & Moore. 
Plans have been lodged for four houses, ete., 
Victor-street, for Mr. C. Moody. 

Stoneferry (Hull).—Extensions to works for 
the Premier Oil Extracting Company. 

Twvnyrodyn.—Houses for the Summerhill 
Building Club. . 

Walsall.—School; Messrs. Hickton & Farmer, 
architects, Bridge -street, Walsall: Mr. W. 
Winstance, builder, Sandwellstreet, Walsall. 

. Waltham Cross (Herts).—School (4.8007) ; 
Smith, County Surveyor, Herts 
County Council. Hertford. | 

Walton-le-Dale. — Conservative clubhouse, 
Chorley-road ; Mr. A. C. M. Litlie, architect. 
Bamber Bridge. | 

Whitley Bay.—Cemetery buildings: Messrs. 
Oliver Leeson & Sons, architects, Milburn 
House, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


Ar tho monthly sitting of the Metropolitan 
Water Board on Friday last week the following 
amongst other matters were dealt with :— 

Chingford HKeservotr.—It was agreed to 
extend the river wall north of the Chingford 
Reservoir at an estimated cost of 950/., the 
9 0 5 to be executed by Messrs. Charles Wall, 

td. 

Position of London Water Question. — А 
lengthy report was submitted by Dr. Houston, 
the chemist, as the result of the chemical] and 
bacteriological examination of the London 
water for twelve months ended March 31 last. 
Dealing with the position of the London water 
question in 1911, Dr. Houston says that the 
prospective security of London as regards its 
water supply should not be based, or only to a 
limited. extent, оп past comparative immunity 
from water-borne diseases. Reliance should no 
longer be placed on sand filters as an absolute 
and final safeguard, and storage reservoirs 
should no longer be used merely to cover 
periods of emergency. The aim now should be 
to abstract raw river water as judiciously as 
possible, to store it for as long a period as is 
possible, and to filter it as parfacds as is 
reasonably practicable. 


— ——— 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board the following matters were 
dealt with :— 

North-Western Hospitul.—Tt was decided to 
apply to the Local Government Board for an 
order to incur an expenditure of 3,180/. on the 
provision of isolation rooms at the North- 
Western Hospital—viz.. builders’ work, 2.800/. ; 
architect’s charges, 140/.: quantity surveyor, 
50/.: clerk of works, 50/.; and contingencies, 
140/. 

Painting and Repairs.—Theo tender of Mr. 
W. Н. King, Buxton, of 687/., was accepted 
for cleaninz, painting, and repair works at tlie 
South-Western Hospital, and that of Mr. W. 
Hussey, amounting to 2,773}. 16s. lld., for 
similar work at the Western Hospital. 

Darenth Asylum.—It was decided to provide 
additional accommodation at the workshops 
for males at Darenth, and to erect a new fire- 
station and timber shelter, and also to repave 
the yard of the upper workshops. 


—— — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 


County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. 
Edward White (Chairman) presiding. 
Loans.—It was recommended by the 


Finance Committee that a loan of 2,3697. be 
made to the Battersea Borough Council for 
street improvements, and a further loan to 
the same Council of 1,5031. for erection of 
a chimney shaft at the Latchmere-road Baths. 
These loans were agreed to. 

A loan of 5,7051. is to be made to the 
Islington Borough Council for paving works. 

*cHoors.—1t was reported by the Educa- 
tion Committee that it is proposed to enlarge 
the Wycliffe” School for elder mentally 
defective boys, at Battersea, by thirty places. 

A hall is to be provided at the Mina-road 
School, Walworth, and the gallery in this 
School is to be removed for that purpose. 

The same Committee also reported that 
alterations and additions were to be made to 
ihe George Green's School, Poplar, including 
the erection of external emergency iron stair- 
cases and improvements in the heating 
installation. 

Two new boilers are to be provided and a 
new boiler flue fixed at the Colls-road School, 
Peckham. 

The Committee also stated that it is pro- 
ps to erect а new school at Dockhead, 

ermondsey, to provide accommodation for 
555 chiidren. 

Cortixs’s Mesic Harr.—Various altera- 
tions are to be made in this Hall. including 
additional gangway to the balcony tier and 
rehanging of doors to the private boxes. 

CiNEMATOGRAPH Harr.—The Premier Rink. 
137, Lower Clapton- road. is to be converted 
into а cinematograph hall providing 
accommodation for about 1,596 persons. 

BakER-STREET SrATION.— The Building Acts 
Committee recommended and it was agreed 
that the Metropolitan Railway be allowed to 
carry out various alterations at this station, 
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and that consent would be given for the 
erection of projecting shelters, if satisfactory 
details of construction are submitted. 

CENTRAL OFFICES.—-It was reported by the 
Establishment Committee that it was desirable 
to carry out repairs and painting to the 
central otfices, including the education offices, 
during the summer recess, at an estimated 
cost of 1, 984“. 

Painting work is also to be carried out at 
Nos. 54 to 59, Strand; Nos. 8and 10, Charing 
Cross-road ; No. 11, Regent-street ; and No. 6, 
Spring-gardens, at a cost of about 5271. These 
works are to be carried out under the jobbing 
works contract. 

RYE LANE Dkrór..—In consequence of the 
damage done by fire at this tramway depót, 
the repairs are to be carried out by the staff 
of the Tramways Department. The estimated 
cost of the damage was 126/. 

WHITE HART-.LANE Estarr.—lIt is proposed 
to erect fourteen shops in Lordship-lane, 
Tottenham, and a meeting-hall to be erected 
at the south-west corner of the junction of 
Tower Gardens-road and Walthrop-avenne. 

Pumpine-srarion.—The Main Drainage 
Committee stated that it was desirable to 
enlarge the Isle of Dogs storm-water pumping- 
station, and it is anticipated that the cost of 
enlargement will not exceed 30.0007. 

BARKING OUTFALL Works.—-Tenders аге to 
be invited for the supply and delivery of a 
chain pump for the precipitation engine-house 
at these works. 

GOLDERS Hirr.--Owing to the insanitary 
condition of the gardener's cottage. altera- 
tions and additions are to be carried. out, 
including the provision. of а new drain and 
an additional room, the estimated cost being 
about 155/. 

Works DELARTMENT.— It was recommended 
by the General Purposes Committee that con- 
tracts should be entered into with various 
firms for the execution of architectural 
jobbing works. Mr. Stanley Holmes said 
that he thought the time had come when an 
efficient Works Department should be esta- 
blished, and moved that the recommendation 
be referred back to the Committee for them 
to prepare a scheme for the direct employ- 
ment of labour on jobbing works. Mr. J. 
May second this motion, and it was stated 


that should this motion be received it 
would entail an increase in the staff of the 
Architects’ Department alone. The motion 


was rejected by fifty-five votes to thirty-seven. 
— . —Qu—•— 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—Plans submitted by the Borough 
Surveyor have been approved for making-up 
Martindale-road, Mortlake. Тһе footways in 
Fitzgerald.avenue between Hospital path and 
Upper Richmond-road are to be Ер at 
an estimated cost of 90/., subject to the usual 
sanction. A portion of Fanny-road is to be re. 
kerbed and paved at an estimated cost of 160/. 
The Council ure to pave Ranelagh-gardens 
with 4-in. creosoted Swedish deal blocks and 
provide a granite kerbing at an estimated total 
cost of 2,200/. Tenders are to be invited for 
the erection of conveniences at Milestone and 
Mortlake Greens. Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Harrods, Ltd., for a depository in 
Arundel-terrace, also for Mr. C. J. Kerven for 
eight houses, Melville-road. 

Bethnal Green.—The tender of the Acme 
Flooring and Paving Company (1904), Ltd., 
bas been accepted for the supplv and delivery 
of 8 in. by 5 in. by 3 in. creosoted deal blocks 
required for the repaving of part of Green- 
street by St. John’s Church at 6l. 5s. per 
1.000 blocks. A claim made by Mr. Arthur F. 
Wrightson, quantity surveyor, for 481. in 
respect of extras and omissions during the 
erection of the Municipal buildings has been 
settled by the payment by the Council to Mr. 
Wrightson of 400“. 


De ptford.—The Public Libraries Committee | 


have had under consideration the procedure to 
be adopted with regard to the invitation of 
building tenders for the Central Library, and 
are of opinion that it would be in the Council's 
interest to adopt the method of calling for 
tenders from selected builders rather than 
leave it open to anyone to send in a tender. 
They accordingly decided that advertisements 
be issued inviting builders who are willing to 
tender for the erection of the Central Library 
to send their names to the Town Clerk, 
together with particulars of works they have 
executed and апу references they тау wish, 
with a view to a selection of a number of such 
builders, not. being less than fifteen, to tender 
for the work. Plans have been passed for Mr. 
A. Young for additions to 165, Brockley-road, 
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also for Mr. R. Soper for additions to 83, 
Amersham-road. 

Euling.—The tender of Mr. W. J. Dickens 
has been accepted at 540/. for the erection af a 
ladies’ convenience at Ealing Green. 

Finchley.—TVhe following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. C. Ames, additions to Kelvin 
Laundry, Christchurch-avenue; Brent Garden 
Village, Ltd., block of flats, Brent Garden 
Village, Nether-street, and two houses, Nether- 
sireet and Finchley-way; Finchley Unitarian 
Church Authorities, Unitarian church hall, 
Granville-road. 

Fricrn Barnct.—The quotation of the Patent 
Victoria Stone Paving Company has been 
accepted for paving the footpaths of the 
Avenue extension on the east side of Oakleigh- 
road at a cost of 5s. 6d. per vard super. Plans 
submitted by the Surveyor for making up the 
new road from Sydney to Alexandra roads 
have been approved. Plans have been passed 
for Messrs. Brewer, Smith, & Co. for four 
houses, Ashurst-road, also for Messrs. Sparrow 
& Son for six houses, Tlilton-avenue. 

Holborn, — As a result of negotiations 
between the Town Clerk and the Prudential 
Assurance Company, Ltd., the Council have 
decided to consent to an application being 
made by the company to Quarter Sessions for 
closing orders in respect of the public ways in 
Bishops Hend-court. White Hart vard, and 
Holborn-buildings subject to an agreement that 
the company shall, within a period of five 
vears, widen at their own expense the eastern 
end of Fox-court to a width of at least 
16 ft. 6 in. to allow for vehicular traffic, the 
Council to carry out the paving work at a cost 
of 400/. 

Islington.—Repairs are to be carried. out to 
the following roads:-—Shepperton-road, esti- 
mated cost, 189/: King Henry's walk, 1837.; 
Aubert- park. 23267. : Dartmouth Park - hill, 
197/.: Brecknock.road. 179/. The footways in 
Mildmay-park and Green-lanes are to be re- 
paved at an estimated cost of 165/. and 115/. 
respectively. Тһе footway in а portion of 
Essex-road is to be repaired at an estimated 
cost of 2857. Electricity mains are to 
extended at an estimated cost. of 255/. 

Lewisham.—The tender of Mr. W. Pearce has 
been accepted for kerbing, channelling, and 
making-up the roadway of Riseldine-road at 
C81., and paving the footwavs with artificial 
stone at 4s. рог yard super. Tho Borough Sur. 
veyor has been authorised to proceed with the 
work of extending the brick and concrete sewer 
in Verdant-lane for a distance of 260 ft. at an 
estimated cost of 4207. The tender of Messrs. 
Baldwins, Ltd.. has been accepted for supply- 
ing and erecting the iron and steel work and 
galvanised.iron roofing, ete., to cart shed at 
Wearside-road depot at 3207. Tho following 
plans have been passed:—Mr. A. R. West- 
worth, five houses. Siddons-road: Messrs. J. W. 
Heath & Sons, six houses, Arthurdon street. 

Southwark.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
J. С. P. Meaden. 165. Fenchurch-street, E.C., 
for the erection of a building on a site abuttin 
upon Grecn-street and King's Bench Wharf, 
Blackfriars. 

West Ham.—The Education Committee are 
to invite tenders for the enlargement of the 
Education Offices. Plans submitted by the 
Borough Engineer for additions to the Insti- 
tute at an estimated cost of 4,000/. have been 


passed. 
— —— 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


The London Building Act: Party Walls. 


The current Law Reports" contain two 
decisions relating to party walls. In the case of 
London, Gloucestershire, and North Hants 
Dairy Company v. Morley & Lanceley, Messrs. 
Morley & Lanceley, the appellants, were the 
freeholders, formerly the lessees, of certain 
shops. At the back of these shops was a 
passage which ran between the shops and 
a wall which bounded the land owned 
by the Dairy Company, the respondents. 
In 1890 the appellants had covered the 
passage with a glazed roof, and in 1898 they 
raised the wall and constructed above the 
passage a gangway communicating with these 
shops. | Subsequently the respondents „ had 
raised the wall, inserting air bricks therein. 

The appellants, being now desirous of further 
raising the wall, served a partv-wall notice on 
the respondents under sect. 90, subsect. 1, of 
the London Building Act. Tho survevors ap- 
pointed under sect. 91, subsect. 1. had found 
that the wall was а parte wall, but the 
respondents had appealed to the County Court, 
and the County Court judge found that 
originally the wall was the external fence to 
the premises leased to the respondents, but that 
by user it had since become а party wall up 
to a certain height. i.e.. up to where the appel- 
lants had built against it, therefore that the 
upper portion was not a party wall. and that 
therefore the appellants had no right to build 
upon it. The appellants contended that under 


94 


the London Building Act, although a wall 
might be а party wall for part of its length, 
this could never bo the case for part of its 
height. 

Sect. 58 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
provides that In either of the following 
cases—(a) where a wall is after the commence- 
ment of this Act built as a party wall in any 
part; or (b) where а wall built before or after 
the commencement of this Act becomes after 
the comencement of this Act а party wall in 
any part; the wall shall be deemed a party 
wall for such part of its length as is so used." 
On the other hand. bv sect. 5, subsect. 16. a 
“party wall" is defined as ‘ (а) a wall form- 
ing part of a building and used. or constructed 
to be used, for separation of adjoining build- 
ings belonging to different owners or occupied 
or constructed or adapted to be occupied by 
different persons.” 

The Divisional Court experienced some 
difficulty in interpreting these sections, but 
affirmed the decision of the County Court judge. 
and held that the effect of the two sections was 
to render a wall a party wall only for that 

ortion of its height or length which was used 
or the separation of adjoining buildings. 

The second decision, in the case of Minturn 
v. Barry, we have already noted, the Builder, 
April 14, but, the case being now more fully 
reported, a word or two may be said upon 
the decisicn. It now appears that the pariv 
wall in question was originally a garden wall, 
which had subsequently by user become the 
party wall of a house. As such it let through 
the damp. and one of the owners served a 
party notice proposing to enter the adjoining 
premises and to insert а damp course. The 
matter was referred under the Act. to arbitra- 
tion, and the surveyors appear to have adopted 
the view that if the wall was structurally 
strong enough to bear the weight imposed 
upon it it could not be deemed defective or 
out of repair within sect. 88 of the Act. The 
County Court judge practically took the same 
view. holding that no degree of dampness 
could make the wall defective. The Divisional 
Court held this decision to be wrong in point 
of Jaw, as dampness in a sufficient. degree 
would make a -party wall “defective,” and 
thnt ‘the condition of the wall must be ascer- 
tained by the County Court judge. 


ily eaea 
LAW REPORTS. 


(Before the OFFICIAL REFEREE, Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie.) 


Action by Contractor against Building 
Owner. 


Minter v. Waldstein. 


THE hearing of this case was continued last 
week, it being an action brought by Mr. Е. С. 
Minter, a contractor, against Mr. Charles 
Waldstein, Professor of Art at Cambridge 
University, from whom he claimed 2,750/., the 
amount payable in respect of a certificate of 
Mr. Frederick William Foster, an architect, 
апа in respect of a contract made between 
plaintiff and defendant for the carrying out of 
alterations and additions at Newton Hall. rear 
Harston. Defendant alleged that the work was 
defective, and counterclaimed against the 
plaintiff for 10,000/. damages. 

Mr. Frederick George Minter, the plaintiff, 
declared that up to the middle of January. 
1911, when Mr. Waldstein refused to pay under 
the certificate. ho had never had апу в ‘риск: 
tions made to him of bad workmanship in this 
building. He asked for the defects to be ap c:- 
fied. There was nothing which he would have 
objected to put right had he been called upon 
to do во. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Clavell Salter, 
K.C., for the defendant, Mr. Minter said that. 
assuming he were the owner of this house anl 
desired to put theso cracks right, he would call 
the workmen in, and in about three weeks 
timo everything would be all right. He main- 
tained that he had caried out all his instruc- 
tions. 

Evidence was given by Mr. Frederick Gun- 
nell, manager of the joinery department, 
employed by the plaintiffs at the Ferry Works 
at Putney. He deposed that the joinery cent 
to Newton Hall wae eatisfactory, ard of the 
best London make. i 

Crossexamined by Mr. Clavell Salter, tle 
witness agreed that if in a building one found 
a floor sagging, the plaster partitions cracking, 
and the joinery opening. the cracks ard the 
openings would prcbably Le cau-ed bv the 
sagging of the floor. Witness was of opinion 
that the sagging of the floor of ore of the ked- 
rooms of Newton Hall had stopped, because 
he had examined the ceiling underneath the 
floor, and о thought that if апу sagging had 
taken place in the floor above, the ceiling 
would certainly have shown serious signs of it. 

Mr. Salter: T suppose vou have spent a good 
rart of vour life in preparing joinery for now 
houses ?—Yes; I have spent twenty-eight years. 
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I suppoee the joinery that you provided is 
mostly, if not altogether, for Mr. Minter's 
houses ?—For Mr. Minter's contracte. 

If these floors sagged, and made your joinery 
open, you would hear about it quickly ?—Yes, 
certainly. Witness added that during the last 
decade he had executed a quarter of a million 
pounde of joinery, and he thought that was a 
pretty fair record 

Suppose that you have built a first-class 
dwelling-house—everythin tip-top. . Would 
vou expect the doors of that house when it is 
completed to require to be planed at the bottom 
so as to enable them to be openel?—ln a new 
house there is bound to be swelling and shrink- 
age. Doors have occasionally to be ea:ed on 
account of the swelling. 

Take а well-built house with fifty doors. 
Ought I to expect to plane the outside of any 
of the doors? Not опе in twenty. 

It would be bad work, would it not, to put 
your joinery on wet plastering ?—It would rot 
certainly be the right thing to do. 

Could vou make а сой job of this without 
getting the floor level ?—Yes. 

Mr. William Woodward, F. R. I. B. A., F. S. I., 
examined bv Mr. Lewis Thomas, said that ho 
practised at 15, Southampton-street, Strand, 
and was the survevor of the Honourable Artil- 
[егу Company. He was al-o a member of the 
Council of the Royal Institute and a member 
of tho Practice Committee. He said he had 
made an inspection of this house on June 28. 
Leaving out the tissure in the plastering parti- 
tion, the defects were nothing more than 
what one would expect in a biulding of this 
sort. 

Mr. Thomae: Irrespective of who із re- 
aponsible for the cost, are they of the nature 
that could easily be put right, as provided in 
the maintenance clause, in the ordinary way? 
—That is my decided opinion. May I add that 
I believe every architect of experience always 
tells the client not to expend much money 
in the decorations until the lapse of two 
or three years, because there are sure to 
these evidences of the result of moisture aid 
shrinkages. 

Mr. Woodward added that he advised his 
1 always to put on a cheap wall-paper at 
iret. 

In answer to further questione. Mr. Wood- 
ward thought that the fissures and the sagging 
were not due to bad construction. Ragard- 
ing the plaintiff's suggestion that the house 
had been overheated, and that that had caused 
much of the trouble, Mr. Woodward mentioned 
that he saw two radiators and оге fireplace in 
each comparatively emall room. 

Mr. Thomas: I am going to put vou this 
hypothetical question: Assuming this building 
on completion was subjected to the use of these 
radiators and hot-water pipes and fir«e, con- 
secutively or jointly, what effect would that 
have on shrinkage ?—It would tend to increase, 
for example, the opening of the mitres. 

Continuing his evidence, Mr. Woodward 
stated that from what he had seen, he should 
be satisfied as an architect with the spacing 
out of the floors. He thought the quality of 
the timber throughout the building very good. 
The whole of the timber he saw was as free 
from knots as any other timber he bad eeen. 
He also thought it very good timber because of 
the cleanness of its cut, there being no rough- 
ness on the surface. He had also detected a 
fresh smell, which was only observable in first- 
class timber, whereas in inferior timber there 
was a mouldy smell. Regarding the shakes, he 
had never yet seen timber without shakes. 
Some were dangerous and others were 1ot. 
He observed no dangerous shakes in this build- 
ing. Ав an architect, he certainly could not 
complain of the quality of the timber. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Clavell Salter, 
Mr. Woodward said that the alterations would 
not involve the houscholder leaving the house, 
although they would involve the temporary re- 
moval from rooms where the alterations were 
being done. He had rot made an examination 
of the house to sce how many floors sigge]. 
He had looked beneath the floor for the signs 
of eagging. 

Mr. Salter: May the Court take it that 
where vou have found no crack in the ceiling 
below vou have assumed the floor above has 
not sagged ?—I have not assumed anything of 
the sort. I assumed that when the floor joists 
were put in they did, as most joists do, sag. 
If the floor had continued to sag. it must have 
cracked, and the plastering of the ce ling 
would have been aflected. 

Asked how many of these dcors had to be 
cut at the bottom 1n order to enable them to 
b» opened, Mr. Woodward replied that, judg- 
ing from his inspection, he should вау very 
few. It was his opinion that the maintenance 
clause was to provide against 6ettlemente and 
sulbsidences. Ile thought the roof sufficiently 
strong for its purpose. He was not mistaken in 
the view that the roof was made of a more 
acute pitch. The exact opposite was not done, 
and the roof was not flatter than contemplated. 
If one regarded it as an angle, it probably was 
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дане: than 45, but it had increased in height 
2 ft. E 

In the course of further cross examination. 
Mr. Woodward insisted that he frequently 
found a worse state of things than that at 
Newton Hall in first-class buildings, where 
money was no object and first-class builders 
were employed. With the exception of these 
prominent cracks in the plastered partitions, 
and with the exception of the sagging of the 
first floor, the witness unhesitatingly said that 
this house at Cambridge was a fair average of 
first-class building. In re-examination, he said 
there was not the least sign of weakness in the 
ground floors. 

The Official Referee asked the witness why, 
assuming that the materials and workmanship 
were in accordance, as he said, with the draw- 
ings and specifications, it was suggested that 
the builder should make good certain defects. 

Mr. Woodward: Because we assume that the 
materials апа workmauship are of the best, 
but we know that these materials and work- 
manship are subject to these shrinkages and 
defects in consequence of the weather, damp- 
ness, heat, and other things affecting the best 
materials. 

Evidence was also given on behalf of the 
plaintiff's case Ьу Mr. Harley Mackenzie Usill, 
surveyor and sanitary engineer, who deposed. 
amongst other things, as to sewerage phases of 
the work at Newton Hall. and bv Mr. Leonard 
Withers Green, an architect. The latter said 
he was accustomed to the superintendence of 
building contracts. In connexion with this 
work at Newton Hall Mr. Foster. the archi- 
tect, instructed him to act as clerk of the 
works there, to give orders for necessary minor 
alterations, and Mr. Minter was to take his 
instructions. Witness was in constant com- 
munication with both Mr. Foster and Mr. and 
Mrs. Waldstein. who gave him instructions 
from time to time. The plaintiff caried out 
the alterations and additions in accordance 
with those instructions approved—as witness 
always understood—bv the architect, whom 
witness had never hesitated to consult. 

Mr. Blanco White: You were present from 
February till November 16. What do you say 
ав to the way the work was carried out? 
Well, it was carried out very efficiently. Wit 
ness added he had never heard Mr. Foster 
complain of workmanship and materials. Pro- 
fessor Waldstein knew that orders were given 
for variations. 

The case was proceeding when we went to 
press. 


Damage by Sewage Flooding. 


A CASE of importance to sanitary authorities 
has recently been decided in the Pontefract 
County Court. 

The plaintiff in the action—Marchant v. 
Castleford Urban Council—sued for damages 
arising from the flooding of his premises be 
sewage from the defendants’ sewage on certain 
specified dates, and also for an injunction 
restraining defendants from permitting further 
flooding. 

Negligence was alleged under two heads— 
(1) bv the wrongful diversion of a sewer; (2) 
in the construction of the original system of 
sewerage. 

For the defence, evidence was given to the 
effect. that no sewer diversion had been made. 
and Mr. Paterson, M. Inst. C. E., Bradford, the 
engineer for the original scheme of sewerage. 
described the provision made by him for 
sewage and storm water. This he considered 
more than ample, and ascribed the cause of 
flooding to “ phenomenal rainfall," for which 
it was practically impossible to make provision 
on account of the enormous expense involved. 
In the course of his evidence Mr. Paterson 
mentioned the fact that in his own gauge. 
about twenty miles from the locus, on one of 
the specified dates of flooding he had measured 
a rainfall of 2 in. in thirty minutes, and that 
during shorter periods the intensity of fall was 
much greater. 

His Honour Judge Benson delivered judgment 
at the Pontefract County Court. His honour 
suid that plaintiff sought to succeed on two 
erounds—(1) negligence by the divergence of a 
sewer about 1690, and (2) negligence of construc- 
tion of the original system. Tho onus rested 
on plaintiff to prove one or other. Оп the 
first head plaintiff alleged that some vears 
after. defendant. Council. had. completed. their 
original system they wrongfully diverted a 
sewer connecting Leeds-road with Savile-road, 
thus overflooding the Methlev-road sewer, and 
thereby causing damage to plaintiff's property. 
The judge found that there had not been апу 
such diversion, and the idea that plaintiff held 
thereon was entirely erroneous. As to the 
second allegation of negligence—that the origi- 
nal scheme, carried out about 1878, had been 
negligently constructed—the system worked 
very well for many years, and there was no 
Indication of any negligence. The growth of 
the district had made the present capacity of 
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1424 of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised in 
this Number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are impo:ed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at tte commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*," It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to eusure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


JULY 31. — Lowestoft. — SCHOOL. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school for 500 boys at Roman- 
hill. Three premiums are offered: 20, 10, and 
5 guineas. See advertisement in issue of June 16 
for further particulars. 

JULY 31. — Wellington. — NEW PARLIAMENT 
BvuILpINGs.—Premiums of 1,0001., 500l., 300l., 
and 200]. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Particulars from the Minister of Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

JULY 31.—IDEAL Country Hovuse.—100l. offered 
by the Daily Mail, Carmelite House, E.C., for 
designs for country house, to cost from 9001. 
to 1,1001. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F. R. I. B. A., 
Mr E. J. Sadgrove, F. R. I. B. A., and others, 
assessors 
X AUGUST 1.—Northwich.—PveLic BatTHs.— 
The Northwich U.D.C. invite designs for public 
baths. S:e advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

AUGUST 8. — Egremont.--LaviNG-0UT SCHEME. 
—Premiums of 40l. and 101. are offered by the 
Egremont U.D.C. for lay-out scheme. Раг- 
ticulars from the Town Surveyor, Egremont. 

AUGUST 15.—Berne.—MONUMENT.—Desigus for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEM BER 12-25.—Athens.—CoURT or JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Officiol 
Бае may be seen at the Library of the 


SEPTEMBER 16. — Manchester. — LIBRARY AND 
Авт GaLLERIES.—Limited to the ten selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 

OCTOBER 30.—Holland.—Starnep Glass WIN- 
Dow.—Designs are invited for а stained glass 
window to erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
or further particulars. 

Остовғк 31. — Marylebone. — New MUNICIPAL 
Bcritpincs.—Premiums of 100l., 75l.. 501. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare. F.R.I.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

NOVEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars іп our 
issue of August 18, 1910. 

DECEMBER 99. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR a 

Ge.—Designa are invited (Alexander Thom. 
воп Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. —- Australia. — DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL City.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of July 7 for 
further particulars. 

No Date. — Nottingham. — Baptist CHURCH 
AND PRTMISFHES.— Limited to Nottingham archi- 


tects. Particulara from Messrs. Rorke Jack- 
son solicitors, King-street Nottingham 
No Datr.—Salford.—Extension of office 


accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 20l. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph ia the latest date when the tender, or 
the патез of those willing to submit tenders, 
тау be sent in. 

JULY 22.—Carlton.—ADDITIONS.—Erection and 
completion of additions to the Welsh church. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities 
from Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 
13. Regent-street, Barnslev. 

JULY 22 —Kent.--Rreatrs.—For repairs at the 
teacher's dwelling-house at East Peckham Girls’ 
Council School. Specifications by the Com- 
mitice's Architect, Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, 
Caxton House. Westminster. 

JuLy 22.—Nottingham.—CHBaPrLs, ETC.— Erec- 
tion of cemetery chapels, entrance lodges. etc., 
at the Southern Cemetery, Wilford-hill. Plans 
seen, and specifications and quantities from the 
City Architect. Mr. F. B. Lewis, Guildhall, on 
deposit of 21. 28. 

JULy 24.—Deal.—Appitrion.—Erection of an 
addition to the hospital hut at the Fever 
Hospital. Plans and specifications, etc., from 


Mr. T. C. Golder, Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, 23, Queen-street, Deal. 

JULY 24.—Kent.—Repairs, ETC.—Execution of 
repairs, painting, and alterations to drains at 
the Sellindge Council School. Specifications 
and plans with Mr. W. H. Robinson, Caxton 
House, Westminster. 

JULY 24.—Westerham Hill.—Corttace.—Erec- 
tion of a cottage and other contingent works 
for the Metropolitan Water Board. Drawings, 
condition of contract, and specification at the 
offices of the Board (Chief Engineer's Depart- 
ment), Savoy-court, Strund, W.C. Deposit of 1l. 

JULY 25.--Accringtcn.— CHvnRCH.— Erection of 
first portion of Church of St. Paul, Barnfield. 
Mr. Н. Ross, architect, 15, Cannon street, 
Accrington. 

JULY  25.—Bierley.— RESTOR4TION,  ETC.—Re- 
storation and enlargement of Bierley schools. 
Plans seen, and quantities from Messrs. T. Н 


& Е. Healey, architects, 42, 'l'y rrel-street, 
Bradford. 
JULy 25. — Bridlington. — ALTERATIONS.—For 


alterations to the Corn Exchange. Drawings, 
specification, and conditions with Mr. J. Earn- 
shaw, architect, Carlton House, Bridlington. 

JULY 25. — Cardigan. — [MPROVEMENTS.—For 
carrying out improvements to the Council 
Schools. Plans and specifications seen, and par- 
ticulars from Mr. С. Dickens-Lewes, County 
Architect, Aberystwyth. 

JULY 25.—Cwmtillery.— CHaAPEL.— Erection of 

a Primitive Methodist chapel. Plans and speci- 
fications with the Rev. T. Mumphries, Bourne 
House, Somerset-street, Abertillery. 
ж JULY 25.—Ealing, W.-—SwiwxiNG BATH.— 
The Ealing T.C. invite tenders for new swim- 
ming bath at Longfield-avenue.—See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

JULY  25.—Essex.— BuiLDINGS.— Erection of 
new dormitory buildings, Convalescent Home, 
Harold Wood, Бек: Plans and specification 
seen, and quantities from Mr. John G. Morley, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E., 
on deposit of 11. 

JULY 25.—Pocklington, Yorks.—ScHooL.— 
Renovation of the Science and Manual Instruc- 
tion Buildings, for the Governors of the Pock- 
lington School. Plans and specifications at the 
school. Mr. Thomas Robson, Clerk to the 
Governors, Pocklington. 

JULY 25. —Ripcn.—CnH1x NEY.— Taking down the 
chimney-stack at the old waterworks. Mr. M 
Kirkley. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ripon. 

JULY 26.—Greetland.—-Tower.—Erection of a 
sprinkler tower at Prospect Mills. Drawings and 
specifications for quantities from Messrs. Clement 
Williams & Sons, architects. Post Office-build- 
ings, Commercial-street, Halifax. 

JULY 96.—Halifax.-.HovsE, rETC.— Erection of 
a house and open cart-shed at Stainland. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. 
L. Coates, A. R. I. B. A., architect, 10, Central- 
street, Halifax. 

JULY 26.—Littleborough.—SHop, ETC.— Erec- 
tion of a branch shop and two dwelling-houses 
at Centre Vale. Quantities from the architect, 
Mr. Herbert H. Clouzh, Butts-avenue, Rochdale. 
Deposit of 1. 1s. | 

JULY 26. -Liverseige. —Storrs.—Erection of 
now stores. Drawings seen, and specifications 
from Mr. H. Stead, architect. Heckmondwike. 

JULY 26.—Llanrhaiadr.—Manset.—Erection of 
a manse for the C.M. Church, near Oswestry. 
Plans and specifications from Mr. R. W. Davies, 
M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Carno. 

JULY 26.—Manchester.— Lirrary.— Erection of 
a temporary library. Drawings seen, and speci- 
fication and quantities from the City Architect, 
Town Hall. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

JULY 926. —Ol1dham.—CH!MNEvy, FTC.—Construc- 
tion of а new building and chimney for the 
grease disposal plant at the sewage works. 
Particulars from Borough Surveyor's Office. 
Deposit of 11. 1s. | 

JULY 26.—Thorne.—Rrpains, Erc.— Repairs and 
improvements to Hatfield Levels Council School. 
Specifications from Mr. E. L. Harrap, Divisional 
Clerk, W.R. Education Offices, Goole. 

JULY 27.--Belfast.---PaviLions.---Erection of 
two pavilions and additions to the diphtheria 
pavilion at the Infectious Diseases Hospital at 
Purdysburn. Plans and specifications with 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, architects, Scottish 
Provident-buildings, and quantities from Mr. 
Acheson Ferguson, quantity surveyor, Scottish 
Provident-buildings, on deposit of 51. 5s. 

JULY 27.—London.—Variovs Works.—Con- 
struction of sundry buildings, roofs, bins for 
road materials, etc., at depot, Richmond-street, 
Edgware-road. Drawings and specifications scen, 
and quantities from the Architect. Mr. T. W. 
a 20, Denman-street, London Bridge, 


JULY 27.—Nantwich.—ALTFRATIONS, FTC.—For 
alterations and* additions to the school build- 
ings, Wistaston. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. Beswick, County Architect, Newgate- 
street, Chester. Deposit of 11. 

JULY 27.—Pennington.—ADDITIONS, ETC.—Re- 
building of farmhouse, also alterations and 
additions to farm buildings, at Holebiggerah. 
Plans and quantities from Messrs. J. W. Grundy 
& Son, architects and surveyors, Central-build- 
ings, Ulverston. 

JULY 27.—Penydarren.—ViLLAs.—Erection of 
about twenty semi-detached villas. Plans and 
specifications with Messrs. Johnson & Richards, 
architects, Merthyr Tydfil. 

JULY 27.—80outhampton.— ADDITIONS, 

For alterations, additions, repairs, etc., at 
Bishop's Waltham girls’ and infants’ and boys’ 
schools. Plans and specifications from Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, 
Winchester. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

„JULY 27.—Walney Їв1апа.— Коом, kro. Erec- 
tion and completion of a tramway waiting-room 
and convenience at Biggar Bank. Plans and 
quantities from the Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

JULY 28. — Cheshire. — Scnoor.—Erection of 
high school for girls at West Kirby. Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
2l.. from Mr. Beswick, County Architect, 
Newgate- street. Chester 

JULY 28. — Merton. — Orricrs.—Erection of 
additional offices. Plans and specification seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 2l., from Mr. G. 
Jerram, Surveyor, Council Offices, Merton. 

JULY 28.—Pyle.—CHaPEL.—Taking down old 
buildings and erecting a new chapel and school- 
room. Plans and specifcations from  Messrs. 
Evans & Jones, architects, High-street, Port 
Talbot. 

„JULY  29.—Belfast.— HALL. Erection of a 
village hall at Broughshane. Plans and specifi- 
cations with Mr. Thomas Houston, architect, 
Kingscourt, Wellington-place, Belfast. 

JULY 29.--Oswestry.—Hovsrs.— Erection of 
ten almshouses. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 1l. ls., from Mr. 
С. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Guildhall, Oswestry. 
JULY 29.—8elby.—CoTTAGES.— Construction of 
eight cottages at the depót. Plans and specifi- 
cations from Mr. Bruce Gray, C.E.F.R.S. Ed., 
Council Offices, Selby. 

JULY 31.—Ashington.—W AREHOUSE. — Erection 

of a warehouse, fodder house, and other altera- 
tions. Plans and specifications with Mr. З 
Blythe, architect, Ashington. 
ж JULY 31. — Bobbing, Kent. — Lavatory 
ACCOMMODATION.—The Kent Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders for lavatory accommoda- 
tion at Council School, Bobbing. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

JULY 31.--Boston.— ALT:RATIONS.-— Alterations 
to premises, Bridge-street. Plans and specifica- 
tion with Messrs. Killingworth & Son, Dolphin- 
lane, Boston. 

JULY 31.—Chesterfield.—CotTtacr, ETC.— Erec- 
tion of a cottage, stable, cart-shed, tripe-dress- 
ing shed, and appurtenant buildings. Plans and 
specification from the Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
Salter Gate. Deposit of 21. 2a. 

JULY 31.—Eccles.—ALTFRATIONS, ETC.-—Altera- 

tion of the Eccles and Patricroft Hospital, and 
erection of a new wing. Plans with the architect, 
Mr. John Knight, Haworth's-buildings, 5, Cross- 
street, Manchester. Quantities, on deposit of 
21. 23., from Mr. Edwin Parkes, Hon. Secretary, 
Town Hall. Eccles. 
ж July 31. — Sheerness. — ALTERATIONS. — The 
Kent Education Committee invite tenders for 
alterations, painting, and repairs at Mile Town 
Council School, Sheerness. Sce advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

AUGUST 1.—Wakefield.-— POINTING, ETC.— For 
pointing etc., to be done to the tower of the 
Town Hall. Specification and conditions seen, 
and forms of tender from Mr. J. P. Wakeford, 
City Surveyor. Town Hall. Wakefield. 

AUGUST l.- Walsall.— CoNVvENIENCE.— Construc- 
tion of an underground convenience. Drawings 
and specifications seen, and quantities from 
Borough Surveyor, Council House, Walsall. 
Deposit of 2. 28. 

AvGrsT 2. — Southampton. — ALTERATIONS.— 
For alterations at the Sholing Council School. 


ETC.— 


Plans seen, and specification fron Mr. W. J. 
Taylor, County Survevor, The Castle, Win- 
chester. Deposit of 11. 1s. 


ж AUGUST 8.--Brighten.—RrcriviNG Homes, 
ETc.—The Guardians of Brighton invite tenders 
for four receiving homes and a separate In- 
frmary on land adjoining Warren Farm Schools 
at Rottingdean. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
th? names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


AUGUST 8.— Dublin. — SHops.—The Great 
Southern and Western Railway аге 1 repared 
to receive tenders for the erection of new 
waggon and carriage shops at Inchicore, Dublin. 
Form of tender, specification, and quantities 
from the Company's Engineer. Inchicore, 
Dublin, on deposit of 21. 28. 


Асасзт 9.—Radyr.—Rrsiprncr, FTC. —Erection 
of a villa residence, with garage, еіс. Drawings 
and specification with Mr. W. H. Dashwood 
Caple, F.R.I.B.A., 9, Church-street, Cardiff. 

AUGUST 10.—Castleford.— Scnoor.— For altera- 
tions and repairs at the Castleford Wheldon- 
lane Council School. Plans seen, and speciiica- 
tions, with quantities, trom the V iucation 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Del csit 


of И. 

ж AUGUST 19.—Dover.—ScnHoorL.—The Dover 

T.C. invite tenders for infants’ school at Bul- 
wark Hill, Dover. See advertisement in this 

issue for further particulars. 

No  Darr.—Belfast.--Hovsrs. —Erection of 
business premises and terrace of houses at 
Cregagh-road. түз врес1Ёсайїоп, and particu- 
lars from Mr. J. V. 'Brennan, architect, Belfast 
pm ct 

No Date.— Darlington. HUNT BCILpINGs.— 
Erection and completion of the Zetland Hunt 
new buildings, comprising kennels, stablings, 
four cottages, cart-house,  flesh-house, etc. 
Quantities from Messrs. J. J. Taylor & Minor, 
A.R.I.B.A., architects and surveyors, Post Office- 
chambers, Darlington. 

No Date.—Hawarden.—RrsIpences.— Ercction 
of a pair of semi-detached residences at Ewloe 


Green. Plans and specification from Mr. F. A. 
Roberts, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Earl- 
road, Mold. Deposit of 9]. 2s. 

No Datr. — Kendal.—.BatH. — For building 


a swimming. bath, pavilion, and gymnasium at 
the Kendal Grammar School. Plans and quan- 
tities from Mr. John  ifutton, architect, 
Kendal. 

No Darte. — Kendal. — Harr. — Erection of 
parish church hall. Plans and quantities from 
Mr. John Hutton, M. R. S. I., architect, Kendal. 

No DarE.—Newcastle.—PICTUREDROME, ETC.— 
Erection of new picturedrome and billiard hall. 
Mr. H. Booth, architect, Haslingden, Lancashire. 

No Darf —Watford.—PREMISES.— Erection of 
& new business premises in Queen’s-road. Plans 
and specification with Mr. Chas. P. Ayres, 
architect, 6, The Parade, IIligh-street. Watford. 

No Darr. —Weymouth. - .&cnoor.—--Erection of 
= ы? зсһоо]. Drawings by Messrs. Crick- 

& Sons, architects, St.  Mary-strect, 
Weymouth. Deposit of 21. 28. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


JULY 24.—Ilford.—CvuLvert.—Constructing a 
reinforced concrete culvcrt in the South Park. 
Forms of tender and particulars from Mr. H. 
Shaw, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Council, Town Hall, Ilford, on deposit of 


. 9s. 

JULY 27.—Cardiff.—STFRILISING APPARATUS.— 
Provision of steam sterilising apparatus, etc., at 
the Workhouse. Specification by Mr. ; 
Allen, M.IM.E. Mr. A. Harris, Clerk, 
Union Offices, Qucen's-chambers, Cardiff 


ETC.— 
Supply and erection of steel framework for the 
proposed new coal store; erection of a travelling 
telpher and coal grab; erection of a set of 
water-tube condensers. Specifications and par- 
ticulars from Mr. . C. Cleasby, Gas Offices, 
Guildford. Deposit of 10s. 6d. 


AUGUST l.—Glamorgan.—Hra4TING APPARATUS. 
—Supply and erection of one new hot-water 
apparatus at Angelton Asylum, near Bridgend. 
Specifications from Mr. W. E. R. Allen, Clerk 
to the Committee of Visitors, Glamorgan C.C. 
Offices, Westgate-street, Cardiff. Drawings with 
the consulting engineer, Mr. H. T. Sully, 
Scottish Widows' Buildings, Bristol. 

Асссзт 7.—Matlock. 8, ETC.—For the 

laying of mains and services, for the Chapel 
Whaley and District Gas Company. Specifica- 
tion, with quantities, from Mr. Thomas Brown, 
engineer, ron Bank, Matlock. 
* AUGUST 9 Southampton. HraTING.— The 
Southampton C.C. invite tenders for low- -pressure 
hot-water apparatus at (1) Itchin Sholing 
Infants’ Council School; and (2) Greatham 
Council School. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

AvGvsT 10.— Hemel Hempstead.—HFraTInc 
AND LIGHTING.—The Hemel Hempstead Educa- 
tion Authority invite tenders for low-pressure 
water heating and lighting. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

AUGUsT 12. — Withington —BorrrR.—Supply 
and delivery at the Withington Baths one Lan- 
cashire boiler, 28 ft. long by 8 ft. diameter; one 
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economiser of forty-eight pipes, and engine, etc. 
Specification from the City Architect, Town Hall 
Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

No Date. — Wolverhampton. — GENFRATING 
STATION.— Erection of a complete station, in- 
cluding buildings and plant to generate direct 
current at 440 volts, with a continuous output 
of 1,000 k.w., for the Knowles Oxygen Com- 
pany, Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 
JULY 24.—Ebbw Vale.—FAINTING, ETC.—Paint- 


ing and colouring the Rassan Council School and 
the Tyllwyn Council School. Specification ү 


the architect, Mr. Henry Waters, M.S.A 
Market-chambers, Ebbw Vale. 
JULY 95. — Bargoed. — PAINTING, ETC. — For 


painting and decorating the Cottage Hospital. 
Particulars from Mr. Geo. Kenshole, M.S.A., 
Station-road, Bargoed. 

JULY 25. Isle of Wight.—PaAINTING, ETC.— 

For repairing and painting various schools. Mr. 
F. Flux, Secretary, County Education Offices, 
Neu Mee LW. 
ж JuLy 25. — London, N.W.—PAINTING, ETC.— 
The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for cleansing 
and painting works at Public Offices and Educa- 
tion Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. Sce ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

JULY 25.--Bondon.—PAINTING, FrC.— Painting 
the whole of the external ironwork of the Work- 
house in Endell-street; also of the Guardians’ 
offices and the receiving house for children and 
nurses’ home in Broad-street, Bloomsbury. Mr. 
James Appleton, Clerk to the Guardians, 
E Offices, 57, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 

C 


JULY 96.—Bradford.—PaAiNTING.—For painting 
at the St. James's Market, Abattoirs, and Cold 
Stores. Specification from City Architect, 
Town Hall, Bradford. 

JULY 26.—Kent.—PAINTING, ETC.—For painting 
and repairs at the Ripple Council School. 
Specifications by the Committee's Architect, 
Mr. W. H. Robinson, Caxton House, 
Westminster. 

JULY 26.—f8tourton.—PAINTING, FTc.—The 
Midland Railway Company are prepared to re- 
ceive tenders for cleaning and painting waggon 
shops at Stourton, wheelwright’s shop at 
Hunslet-lane, and carriage shops at Leeds. 
Specifications seen, and quantities und  par- 
ticulars from the Engineer's Office, Derby 
Station. 

JULY 27.—Kent.—PAINTING, EIC.—For paint- 
ing and repairs at the Rainham Council School. 
Specifications by the Committee’s Architect, Mr. 
W. H. Robinson, Caxton House, Westminster. 

J ULY 27. — Thanet.—REDECORATION.— Interior 
redecoration on the first floor of the administra- 
tion block of the Thanet Isolation Hospital, 
Haine. Specification from the Board's Architect, 
Mr. Н. Bertram Langham, Bank- chambers, 
High-street, Broadstairs. 

JULY 28.—RERichmond.—PaiNTINS.—For paint- 
ing the conservatory and greenhouses at the 
Terrace Gardens. Particulars and secification 


from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Richmond. 

JULY 29.—Frimley.—Fencinc.—Supply and 
fixing of wrought-iron unclimbable fencing. 


Particulars from the Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Council, Mr. T. Clement Jones, Municipal- 
buildings, Camberley. 

Ассоѕт 1.—Brighton.—PaINTING.—For paint- 
ing external wood and iron work, etc., of the 
Workhouse. Specification from Messrs. Denman 
& Matthews, Architects for the Guardians, 27, 
Queen’s-road, Brighton. 


Ассоѕвт 1. — Epsom. — PAINTING, Frc.— For 
whitewashing, painting, varnishing, etc., the 
Workhouse Infirmary. Specification at the 
Workhouse. 


ж AUGUST 1. — Isleworth. — PAINTING, ETC.— 
The Guardians of the Brentford Union invite 
tenders for repairs, cleansing, painting, etc., to 
infirmary, workhouse, offices, and schools at 
Isleworth, Middlesex. See adv ertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
ж AUcvsT 2.—London, N. E.. — CI. TAN SING. — The 
Hackney Guardians invite tenderg for cleansing 
various wards, etc., at Infirmary, High-street, 
Homerton, N.E. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

AUGUST  2.—London.—PaINTING, — ETC.— For 
painting, cleansing, and repairs at branch school, 


26-23, Lower Clapton-road, N.E. Specification 
seen, and particulars from Mr. F. J. Smith, 
architect, Parliament-munsions, Victoria-street, 
No Date. Ipswich. — PAINTI NG. — For paint- 
ing. etc.. at the Mental Hospital. Specifications 
from Mr. E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ipswich. 

No Date. — Merioneth. — PAINTING. — For 
painters’ work at Rhoslefain Council School. 


Specification from the County Architects, Messrs. 
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Deakin & Howard Jones, M. S.A., Plas Ynys, 
Borth, 5.0. 

No Date. — Merioneth. — PAIN TIN G. — For 
painters' work at Corwen Council School. Speci- 
fication from the County Architects, Messrs. 
Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., Ylas Ynys, 


Borth S.O 

No Date. — Merioneth. — PAINTING. — For 
painters’ work at Bala Council School. Specifi- 
cation from the County Architects, Messrs. 
Bon & Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas Ynys, 

orth .O. 

No Dare. — Merioneth. — PAINTING — For 
painters’ work at Towyn Infants’ School Speci- 
fication from the County Architects, Messrs. 
Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas Ynys, 
Borth, S.O. 

No рате. — Merioneth. — PAINTING. — For 
painters’ work at Celyn Council School, near 


Bala. Specification from the County Architects, 
Messrs. Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas 
Ynys, Borth, S.O. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JULY 26.—Ireland.—Srwrr.—Construction of 
an iron pipe sewer at Dunleary, Kingstown, 
Co. Dublin. Plans and specifications by Messrs. 
Kaye, Parry, & Koss, C. E. s. 48, Kildare-street, 


Dublin. 

JULY 96. — Limerick. — Pires. — Supply of 
S. and F. cast-iron water pipes. Specfication 
from Mr. J. J. Peacocke, B.A., B.E., City Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Limerick. 

JULY 26.— London. STREETS.— For private 
street improvements in Wood Green. Plans and 


general conditions seen, and quantities from the 
Enzineer and Surveyor to the Council, Town 
Hall, Wood Green. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

JULY 06.—Neath.--SrTES, ETC. Recreation 
ground and sites for workmen's dwellings at 
Mountpleasant. Drawings and specification 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of 9l. 2s., from 
Borough Engineer, Mr. D. M Jenkins, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., Gwyn Hall, Neath. 

JULy 27.— Sale. "ROADS. For draining, level- 
ling, metalling, kerbing, channelling, paving, 
and making good roads. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from Mr. W. Holt 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Engineer and Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Sale, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

JULY 28.—Glasgow.—Roaps, eEtc.—Construc- 
tion of roadwavs and walks in connexion with 
the new Epileptic Colony, East Muckcroit, 
Chryston. Specification and quantities from 
Mr. J. R. Motion, Inspector and Clerk, 266, 
George-strect, Glasgow. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

{сү 29.—Southwick.—FLints.—Supply of 
. of dug flints. Forms of tender from 
Mr. G. W. Warr, Surveyor, Town Hall, South- 
, Sussex. 
30.—Sevenoaks.—Granite.—Supply of 
400 yds. or more of granite. Forms of tender, 
specifications, and conditions from Mr. Samuel 
Towlson, A. M. Inst. C. E., Surveyor to the Council, 
Argyle- road, Sevenoaks. 

JULY 31.— Caerphilly — .—GRANITE.—Supply of 
broken granite metal Specification from 
Mr. Alfred O. Harpur, Engineer and Surveyor, 
Caerphilly. 

JULY 31.—Chesterfield.—SewaGe.—Laying of 
sewers and water drains. Plans and specifica- 
tions seen, and quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., 
from the Borough Surveyor’s Office, Salter Gate 

JULY 31.—London.—Strret.—Repairs to 
part of Fortis Green-avenue, Muswell- bill. 
Forms of tender, etc., and particulars from Mr. 
E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Highgate. 

AucGUsT 1.—Isle of Wight.—DRaInaGe.—For 
sewering the hamlet of Chillerton. Plans, speci- 
fications, and conditions at the Council-chambers. 
Mr. John Marsh, Clerk. to the Council, The 
Council-chambers, Shanklin, I.W. 

AUGUST l.—Watford.—Roaps.-For making- 
up roads. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities from Mr. D. Waterhouse, Engineer 
and Surveyor to the Council, on deposit of 11. 

AUGUST 2. — Littlehampton. -~ MATERIALS.— 
Supply and delivery of road materials. Forms 
of tender from the Council's Surveyor, Mr. H. 
Howard, F.S.I., Town Offices. 

AUGUST 3.—QCork.—DRaiNAGF.—Execution of 
main drainage scheme for Douglas and Black- 
rock. Bills and quantities at the Council's 
Offices. Deposit of 2 

AUGUST 9.--Fetcham.— SFWAGE.— Construction 
of sewerage and sewage disposal works. Plans 
and sections seen, and specifications and quan- 
tities from Messrs. Strachan & Weekes, civil 
engineers, 9, E Westminster, S.W. 
Deposit of ol. 

AUGUST 9 V. Ей. —SEWAGE.—For sewerage 
and sewage disposal works. Drawings and speci- 
fication, quantities. and form of tender trom 
the Survevor to the Council, Mr. Henry T. 
Mather, Council Offices, Ewell-road. Deposit of 
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HE correspondence we have lately 
published on the unity of the 
profession reveals anvthing but 

unity with regard to the fundamental 
ideas upon which such practical policy 
as we referred to in our leading article 
should be founded. 

Registration having been before the 
profession for some years, discussed at 
some length, and finally adopted by the 
Institute as its official policy, it might 
be thought that there is no practical 
advantage in opening up the whole 
question again, as one of our correspond- 
ents suggests, 

But although the principle of Regis. 
tration must, we suppose, be regarded for 


Cranleigh : View from the Terrace. 
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all practical purposes as a chose jugée, that 
is not to say that the methods by which 
it is to be brought about, or the concrete 
form into which the abstract principle 
will be crystallised, are not still open 
to discussion. On the contrary, it seems 
evident that there is much hard thinking 
to be done to arrive at unity on funda- 
mental points and to avoid the mental 
chaos of which complaint is made. 

On no point is this more necessary 
than on the question of examination, 
which appears to alarm some of those 
whose chief concern is for the art of 
architecture. We entirely sympathise 
with those who feel this alarm, but 
we cannot profess to share it to the 
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same extent, as we hardly think the 
difficulty of this question is so great 
as to be fatal either to Registration on 
the one hand or to the artistic. element 
of architecture on the other. 
It is just possible that too much 

taken for granted and that an argument 
is built up on an assumption which 1 


open to doubt. That "the highest 
esthetic elements are obviously outside 


э 


the examination pale" is a statement 
which, we think, will hardly commend 
itself to academic and educational circles. 
If you can teach а subject it seems 
probable that you can generally dis- 
cover a method of ascertaining the 
results of your teaching. To admit the 
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impossibility of examination seems to 
imply the impossibility of teaching. It 
is hardly to be supposed that such a 
school as L'Ecole des Beaux-Arts, for 
instance, would be prepared to admit 
that it does not and cannot teach the 
highest :sthetic elements or that it 
finds it impossible to examine in them 
when taught. 

After all every distinction conferred 
upon an artist by his fellow artists, 
whether election to the Academy or the 
gold medal of the Institute, is by exami- 
nation into his qualification in the highest 
esthetic elements of his art. To 
examine seems a theoretical possibility, 
and. provided the examiners know what 
these elements are and pursue a right 
method in their process of examination, 
it should also be a practical one. 

Unless some steps are taken to see 
that only the fit are registered, Regis- 
tration would be a farce. The method 
whereby this wil] be done is called—for 
lack of a better word—an examination, 
but it does not necessarily follow that 
it muet be by means of written answers 
to printed questions, or even that it 
should have the faintest resemblance to 
anything that passes under that name 
at the present moment. It may do so, 
if found advisable, but it is not necessary 
in the nature of things. It will he the 
architects’ own fault if any examination 
is instituted which tends “to endow 
artistic incapacity with a recognition 
which it does not merit,” or to result in a 
curtailment of “artistic liberty” or 
in an outrage on the susceptibilities 
of the * artistic temperament." 

It is, however, just because we see 
so clearly that the artistic element is 
the one essential element in architecture 
and in the personal qualification of the 
architect, that we think it so necessary 
to realise exactly what we mean when 
we use such terms as the “ highest 
wsthetic elements,” “artistic liberty,” 
and the “artistic temperament.” 
Licence is sometimes mistaken for 
liberty, in art as elsewhere, and artistic 
taste for artistic ability. 

Before we can expect the whole of the 
practical politics of the profession to be 
arranged to suit the convenience of the 
artistic temperament, we must make 
it quite clear that we are not asking 
this simply for the sake of that abnormal 
nervous development which carries with 
it hyper-sensitiveness to sense impres- 
sions of all kinds. Because а sensi- 
tiveness to beauty is one of them we 
can hardly expect everyone to take it 
for granted that it also carries with it 
in every case the imaginative insight 
and creative power necessary to archi- 
tectural conception, and that a taste for 
art is always the same thing as a capacity 
for it. ` 

Апу such irresponsible and neurotic 
temperament as тау be mistaken for 
“incorrigible laziness” is evidently no 
use to the architect, so there seems no 
reason for making special arrangements 
іо suit it. Indeed, it might even be 
considered as one of the advantages 
of a properly constituted examination 
that it may tend to discourage the 
neurotic from undertaking professional 
responsibilities for which thev are tem- 
peramentally unfit, without putting any 
difficulties in the wav of those with real 
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artistic ability, whose extreme sensi- 
bility is balanced and controlled by а 
corresponding mental development and 
general sanity of outlook. 

But even the most capable and genuine 
artist has to realise that the conditions 
under which architecture is practised here 
and now differ from those of other arts. 
If by temperament or inclination he is 
unwiling to accept them, he would 
probably feel more at home in some 
other art. When he proposes to practise 
architecture he deliberately ranks him- 
self as an artist who is willing and should 
be able to assume professional respon- 
sibilities. These responsibilities may not 
be theoretically necessary to the practice 
of architecture, the day may come when 
they will be no lonver undertaken, but 
while they obtain they must be discharged. 

If the wrong sort of examination may 
do all the harm our correspondent fears, 
the right sort may conceivably do some 
positive good to the artist by forcing him 
to concentrate at once on the principles 
of his art, and to realise, before it is too 
late, the conditions and limitations of its 
practice. 

The right sort of examination is onlv 
to be obtained by a common agreement 
as to the fundamental ideas upon which 
any real unity of the profession must he 
based. 

— 2 — — 


ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE. 


МАЕ must confes that we are 

rather surprised to see that а 
politician with so much ex- 
perience in public affairs and of 
such wide culture as Mr. A. J. Balfour 
should have made the remark attributed 
to him when supporting the Corporation 
Bill in the House of Commons :—“ He 
hoped the House would feel that it was 
impossible to defer a settlement of this 
important question until every 
scheme had been discussed from every 
point of view.” With all respect to so 
exalted a personage, we should have 
thought that the very importance of the 
question was just the reason for consider- 
ing this and every other scheme from 
every point of view. As Mr. Dickinson 
said, it was worth the delay of another 
year to obtain a better scheme, and as 
the Corporation’s own witness admitted, 
it would be easy to find a better one, 
so why the House should feel it im- 
possible to defer a settlement of the 
question for one year, or five, if necessary, 
till this better scheme be found, is not 
quite evident. Had this remark been 
made by the tvpical City alderman, we 
could have understood it. For him the 
importance of the question would consist 
in the susceptibilities of the Corporation, 
in the fact that a scheme deliberatelv 
prepared at much trouble and expense 
by eminent City officials and approved 
by the great, wise, and wealthy Corpora- 
tion itself should be held up indefinitely, 
or even thrown over altogether, for the 
sake of a few artists—insiv nificant. people 
of no standing in the City whatever, 
Coming, however, from one who in the 
same breath reminded the House that he 
had often pleaded for a wider and 
broader consideration of this question of 
the a'sthetie beauty of London, we can 
only presume that he found an occasion 
which might bring him into conflict with 
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his constituents inopportune to preach 
this cause agaia. Possibly, however, 1t 
is part of the duty of the representative 
of the City to represent ita worst as well 
as its best aspects. Though the voice 
may be the statesman's voice, the hands 
are the hands of the alderman. It is not 
as if the importance of the question con- 
sisted in an immediate, pressing need for 
the bridge. It is generally recognised that 
its inception is due quite as much to the 
fact that some use must be made of the 
income derived from the Bridge House 
Estates as to the necessities of the 
traffic. Had it been necessary to pav for 
the bridge out of the rates, the need for 
it might pot have been discovered for 
some years to come. 

After taking sides with the Philistines 
in his capacity of senior member for 
the City in spoiling the most important 
London improvement of our generation, 
and adding another to our lost oppor- 
tunities, Mr. Balfour, no doubt, felt it due 
to himself as a man of taste to let the 
House know that he was not insensihle 
to the value of the esthetic element, and 
had a cultured appreciation of the beauty 
of architecture. Curiously enough in so 
doing he referred to the advantage 
of the removal of the “ atrocious iron 
bridge over Ludgate Hill" without 
seeming to be aware of the fact that, as 
we have already pointed out, this is Just 
one of the improvements which would 
naturally follow on the development of 
Blackfriars as the main through traffic 
artery, but would be deferred indefinitely 
by the scheme which he supported. We 
cannot help wondering what trouble Mr. 
Balfour took to post himself in the facts 
of the case or how far he thought it right 
to ascertain what was “ to be found in 
the limits of possibilities" before he 
felt justified in throwing the weight of 
his influence into the scale ia favour of 
the scheme proposed by his constituents. 


— sg 


NOTES. 


WHEN the question of St. 
Pauls Bridge was under 
discussion the evidence of 
& gentleman was admitted who said that 
his business had called him to the City 
of London for something like thirtv 
years (we think it was thirty), but that 
he had never heard anyone talk of vistas. 
We do not remember the particular 
business in which the gentleman in 
question happened to be eugaged, but it 
was certainly not in the business of 
vistas. In this matter, therefore, his 
evidence, on his own admission, was 
valueless, although it would no doubt be 
of the greatest value in the matters 
which had occupied his attention for so 
long and, we hope, so profitablv. And 
this very gentleman would be the first, 
we imagine, if he is the practical and 
clever man we believe him to be, to take 
objection to any outside opinion on his 
own business concerns by one whollv 
ignorant of the elementary principles 
on which they are conducted. That 
evidence of this sort should have been 
admitted at all, and carry the weight 
which it undoubtedly did, only goes to 
show the confusion which exists in the 
minds of our Parliamentary and municipal 
authorities when matters involving artistic 


Vistas. 
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considerations come into view. When а 
question of dry goods arises, let us have 
by all means the evidence of men who 
have lived and thought in dry goods; 
when it is а question of architectural 
effect, then also let us go for guidance to 
the men who have lived and thought in 
architectural effect. But for goodness’ 
sake do not let us mix up the witnesses 
and ‘accept the opinion of either upon 
matters to which they have given no 
thought. 2. 


Is rr, however, only our 
Edward VIL 5 friend who so 
Memorial Site. frankly ignores the point 
of view which is involved ? 
The position of St. Paul's Bridge is an 
instance; but does the position of the 
proposed King Edward Memorial, in 
which any element of business or the 
necessities of traffic, 1s, or should be, 
happilv absent, provide a happier illus- 
tration of the solution of a problem 
which is at all times difficult? We 
scarcelv think so. We referred to this 
matter last week, but we have no hesita- 
tion in referring to it again. Here, as in 
the case of the bridge, the question of 
vista stil awaits an answer. And in 
this instance not only on account of 
architectural effect, not only on account 
of the proper disposition of more or less 
abstract forms in relation to other forms 
in the distance, but also on account of 
its relation to the character of the subject 
of the memorial. And with this latter 
point before us we can think of no 
monument of recent vears raised to the 
memory of a monarch of which the 
position has been so ill-chosen. 


Ix thinking over the 
interesting announcement 
that a course in academic 
design is to be instituted at the University 
College School, with Dr. J. J. Burnet, 
A. R. S.A., F. R. I. B.A.—“ one of the very 
few architects practising in England who 
have gone through the full course at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts and passed into 
the first class — as visitor, one considera- 
tion presents itself. To quote the 
prospectus :—“ The course is not in- 
tended for beginners, but for those who 
have already attended a course of 
recognised training at a university (or 
other institution), or have otherwise 
obtained their preliminary education“; 
and further down one of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for admission, besides 
some competence in draughtsmanship, 
construction, and the Orders :—“ That 
thev have a fair knowledge of design." 
It seems to us—and we wish to express 
our view without relinquishing our 
claim to sympathy with Professor Е. M. 
Simpson and the College authorities in 
our sense of the difficulties attending the 
initiation of а very interesting project— 
it seems to us that the previous training 
required, almost of necessity at least 
different from the Beaux-Arts teaching, 
which one must suppose Dr. Burnet will 
uphold. will go far to nullify, if 1t does 
not entirelv vitiate, the efforts of those 
who conduct the course. So much will 
have to be untaught and unlearned, and 
the more valuable men, those with most 
spirit, those who have got most firmly 
that which their opportunities at а 
“university (or other institution)“ have 
enabled them to obtain, mav be relied 
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upon to offer the strongest resistance to 
new doctrine. Surelv bv this time it is 
agreed that the great value of the 
Beaux-Arts’ School lies in the svstem 
which pitches a young man from the 
very beginning into a turmoil of talk 
and large design, and permits him to 
gain more by the imperceptible processes 
of unconscious absorption — with 1п- 
eradicable effect—than by direct teach- 
ing, which he тау neglect if he does 
not consciously deny. From the outset, 
that provincialism (an inexact word, bnt 
we can hit on no better) of attitude, 
rendered possible and indeed almost 
inevitable bv our svstem of separate 
“© years and classes, becomes impossible 
to the Parisian student. It is at the 
erasure of the “ parochial” stigma that 
the next forward step in education in 
this country will aim. 


. Mr. B. WYAND. at a 
The Professions recent meeting of the In- 
and Municipal a ; 
Work. stitute of Municipal Engin- 
eers, expressed the view 
that all engineering works would in the 
future fall into the hands of Government 
or municipal engineers, and that engin- 
eers acting as consultants or in an in- 
dependent professional capacity will 
become extinct. We must sav we 
should consider it greatly to be deplored 
if Mr. Wvand’s prognostications prove 
correct. The engineer is in à way an 
inventor, accustomed to consider prob- 
lems in а broad wav, and deal with 
them by the exercise of imaginative 
faculties. Now, only a limited number 
of men possess these, and the tendencv 
of municipal routine is to stifle them 
even where they exist, so that the 
average municipal officer, who may be 
fully competent to control important 
undertakings, will inevitably prove less 
able to initiate than the independent 
practitioner whose whole energies are 
devoted to original design. This argu- 
ment applies equally to architecture and 
to all the arts and sciences demanding 
initiative, and it will prove to be a od 
day for these if the methods suggested 
by Mr. Wvand are generally accepted. 
For our part we have always advocated 
every course tending to encourage ex- 
periment and imagination, believing that 
any other system fosters stagnation 
rather than vitalitv. 


In our issue of February 10 

The Y.M.C.A. last a full account was 
мав. given of this building, 
which recently formed the 

subject of а paper read to the Concrete 
Institute by Mr. Alfred E. Corbett, 
F.R.I.B.A., one of the architects. The 
author states that the original working 
drawings contemplated brick walls and 
Skeleton steel construction, and the 
decision when they were nearly com- 
pleted to adopt reinforced concrete was 
largely due to two parts of the building 
which seemed peculiarlv suited for such 
construction. These were the large 
swimming-bath on the top floor and the 
wide span of the ceiling and floor above 
the great hall. Matters were somewhat 
complicated by the delayed approval of 
the Manchester Citv authorities, and 
when reinforced concrete had been 
definitely accepted there was not time 
to recast the architectural drawings so 
as to make them trulv expressive of the 
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material. We are quite at one with Mt. 
Corbett in the opinion that the architect 
who wishes to evolve a design worthv of 
being considered as reinforced concrete 
architecture must tackle the problem 
from the first with that ideal before him, 
and must not attempt to make a desien 
equally suitable for brick walls or rein: 
forced concrete, whichever it mav please 
the authorities to sanction. 


"I AM come from mv 
Stafford House, hoyse to your palace," 
St. James 8. . "xr; 

said Queen Victoria upon 
one occasion to the Duchess of Suther- 
land. It is stated that the lease of the 
mansion is about to be sold by the Duke 
ofSutherland. Stafford House was begun 
in 1825 for the Duke of York from 
designs by Sir Robert Smirke. When the 
building had reached the ground floor 
Smirke was superseded in favour of 
B. Dean Wyatt. In pursuance of the 
Acts 4 and 5 Vict., c. 27, and 5 Vict., 
c. 20. the Crown sold the house to George, 
second Marquis of Stafford and first Duke 
of Sutherland, for an annual rent of 
1587. and the cost, 72.0007, of the 
building, the latter sum being devoted to 
the laving-out, by  Pennethorne, of 
Victoria Park. Two vears subsequently 
Sir Charles Barry remodelled the interior, 
added the masked top story, and built 
the stabling. For the site were pulled 
down the library built by Kent, 1737, 
for Queen Caroline, and  Godolphin 
House, the last home in London of 


C. J. Fox. 
— — — 


SIR ROBERT STODART 
LORIMER. 


KNIGHTHOOD was conferred upon Mr. 
К. S. Lorimer on the morning of Friday, 
21st inst., at Holyrood, just before their 
Majesties’ departure from Edinburgh. The 
news is a source of gratification to all who 
regard themselves as belonging to the 
profession. 

Sir Robert, a younger son of the late 
Professor Lorimer, of Edinburgh University 
and Kellie Castle, Fife, was born on 
November 4, 1864. He entered Sir Rowand 
Anderson's office as pupil in 1887, where 
he staved for four and a half years, srub- 
sequently working in Mr. Bodlev's office 
in London. He then returned to Edinburgh. 
where he has been engaged ever since in 
building up & reputation which, as far 
as those who know his work are concerned. 
no honour can augment. In Who's Who 
foreign travel" is given as his recreation. 
Articles on Sir Robert Lorimer's earlier work 
were published in the Builder of September 
25, 1897; June 11. 1898; March 18, 1899; 
and illustrations in February 12. 1898: 
Julv 13, 1898; September 28. 1895. The 
greater part. of his achievement is concerned 
with the restoration of, and addition to, the 
old Scottish houses with the unique style of 
which he is so profoundly familiar. The 
storv of how Professor Lorimer gradually 
converted Kellie Castle from a misused and 
almost disused ruin to one of the most 
delightful of all examples of a peculiarly 
fascinating period has by this time an assured 
place in architectural lore. It serves in 
part to account for his son's feeling for the 
old work of Scotland. though it mav not be 
assigned as the sufficient cause of hie 
unequalled power of infusing with the o!d 
zest and spirit his independent work, as fresh 
in design as it is new in material. 

The high-water mark (so far,—we speak 
provisionallv) of the achievement of his 
peculiar ability, the Chapel of the Knights 
of the Thistle, was fullv illustrated in the 
Builder last week. In the Royal Scottish 
Academv's exhibition this year there are 
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Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 
(Portrait by Reginald Haines.) 


photographs and drawings of Rowallan. & 
considerable mansion in the north of Avrshire. 
It.is an instance. if we have been rightly 
informed, of an architect's success in per- 
suading a: client to abjure restoration and 
build anew. The old Rowallan Castle, an 
especially pleasing place, stands untouched 
close by. | 

Work at Earlshal, Leuchars. Fife, the 
large place in Ayrshire, called Ardkingless, 
and the restoration of Lympne. Castle, Kent. 
are known through illustrations in the pro- 
fessional Press; and we must .not omit 


mention of the Roman Catholic Church of. 


St. Peter's. at Morningside, Edinburgh, which 
shows perhaps better than any other example 
the architects originality of conception 


and freshness of detail. in which.no trace of. 


the unpleasant emphasis which so often goes 
with. modernity in design сап be discerned. 
In. conclusion, we would tender our very 
sincere congratulations to Sir Robert 
Lorimer, on his receiving an honour he 
so fully desezves—and remind our readers 
that he is not vet forty-seven vears of age. 


CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS - 


AND THEIR WORK : 


PROFESSOR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, 
A.R.A., F. R. I. B. A., F.S.A. 

THE Royal Academy of Arts is happy in 
having for its Professor of Architecture а 
man singularly blessed, not only in possessing 
& wide theoretical knowledge of his art, 


but in being well versed in its practice. 


For Professor Blomfield is not only onc of our 
most erudite and scholarly architects, but 
he adds to a fine scholarship the corrective 
experiences of an extensive practice. 


Mr. Blomfield is the third son of the late 
Rev. G. J. Blomfield. M.A., Rector and 
Rural Dean of Aldington, Kent. He was 
educated at Haileybury and secured an 
exhibition scholarship to Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he took a second in Classical 
Mods. and a first in Classical Greats (1870). 
He played cricket ‘for the Seniors while at 
College, and that game, it may be remarked, 
has always been one of his chief recreations. 
His professional career commenced in the 
office of Sir Arthur Blomfield, to whom he 
was articled for three years, Sir Arthur being 
his uncle, and not, as is so frequently stated, 
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his father. Mr. Blomfield also studied at the 
Royal Academy Schools, winning prizes of 
101. and 25. Subsequently he travelled 
extensively in France, and laid the founda- 
tions of a wide knowledge of French Renais- 
sance work, about which he knows probably 
more than any other English architect. 
Mr. Blomfield was elected A.R.A. in 1904, 
and was appointed Professor of Architecture 
shortly after. He is also an Hon. Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford, a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Mr. Blomfield’s practice, commenced in 
1884, is a very large one, principally in large 
country houses, but he has also designed 
school buildings, one or two clubs, banks, 
and other business premises. It is impos- 
sible to mention more than a tithe of his 
works, but among the principal the following 
may be mentioned :— | 

Country Houses.—Apethorpe, Northants : 
Brooklesby, Lincolnshire, for the Karl of 
Yarborough ; Boldre, Hants, for Mr. Herbert 
Alexander; Barwythe and Сор Magog, 
Cambridgeshire, for Mr. Ernest Alexander ; 
Heathfield Park, Surrey, for Mr. W. 
Alexander; new hall at Drakclow, Derby- 
shire, for Sir Robert Gresley, Bart. ; Elford- 
leigh, N.B., for Admiral Bainbridge; Cay- 


thorpe, Lincolnshire, for the late Mr. овас 
Lubbock;  Cowley Place, Uxbridge, for 
Major A. Tylden Patterson; Chequers 


Court, Bucks, for Mr. Arthur Lee, M. P.; 
The Friars, Winchelsea, for Mr. G. M. 
Freeman, K.C.; Godington, Kent, for Mr. 
Ashley Dodd ; Saltcote Place, Rye, for Mr. 
R. Hennessey; Leasam, Rye, for Rear- 
Admiral Sir George Warrender, Bart. ; 
Knowlton, Kent, for Mr. Elmer Speed ; 
Mystole, Kent, for the late Mr. Pomfret, 
M.P.; Mellestam, N.B., for Col. Lord 
Binning ; Murraythwaite, N.B., for Mr. W. 
Murray ; Garnons, Hereford, for Sir John 
Cotterell, Bart. ; Whitehall, Sandwich, and 
Hill Hall, Essex, for Mr. Charles Hunter ; 
Whittington, Great Marlow, for Sir Hudson 
E. Kearley, Bárt., M.P., and Wyphurst, 
Cranleigh, Surrey, for Sir Charles E. Н. 
Chadwyck-Healey, K.C.B., K.C. 

Town  Houses.—No. 6, Grosvenor- lace, 
London, for Mr. George Albu; No. 20, St. 
James's-street, London, and Kent House 
(reconstruction), Knightsbridge, London, for 
Mr. Saxton Noble. 

Miscellaneous.—The Goldsmiths’ College 
extensions, New Cross; Sherborne School 
Buildings ; Whitby School, Chichester ; school 
buildings, Haileybury College, and the South 
African War Memorial there; alterations 
to the Oxford and Cambridge Club, London ; 
the United University Club, London ; Paul's 
Cross. St. Paul's Cathedral; London ; London, 


County and Westminster Bank, King's-road, 


Chelsea ; warehouse, Greycoat-place, West- 
minster: Portsea Parish Institute, eto. ^ 
Of the recent buildings illustrated in this 


„Whitehall,“ Sandwich: from S.E. 
Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Architect. 
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ssue, Wyphurst, Cranleigh, Surrey, is & large 
extension and practical rebuilding of an 
older and much smaller house, seen on the 
right of the general view, which in turn 
was an enlargement of а cottage. The 
wing on the extreme right has been con- 
verted into a private chapel, and the house 
has been planned afresh with the exception 
of the old dining-room. To the west of the 
house an enclosed private garden has been 
formed, with raised grass walks and water- 
ricks and Portland stone dressings, and the 
roofs are covered with red tiles. Leaded 
lights and metal casements are used for the 
windows. The stone carving, including 
the fine panel over the hall chimneypiece, 
was the work of Messrs. W. Aumonier 
& Son; the plaster ceiling in the same 


a The walls are faced with thin red 
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room, and that in the drawing-room also, 
were carried out by Messrs. G. Jackson 
& Sons. 

At Chequers Court Mr. Blomfield practic- 
eally reconstructed the interior of an historic 
Buckinghamshire house, the work being 
carried out for Mr. Arthur Lee, M.P. Our 
view shows the oak screen, with gallery over, 
in the hall this being an exceptionally 
fine piece of modern woodwork. The oak- 
work was executed by Messrs. Maides & 
Harper, of Croydon, the carving of the 
spandrels, etc., being the work of Messrs. 
W. Aumonier & Son. 

Whitehall, Sandwich, is a golf-box built 
for Mr. Charles Hunter on the edge of the 
shore between Deal and Sandwich links. 
The seawater penetrated within 2 ft. of the 
footings at high tide, and accordingly the 


Chequers Court, Bucks: The Hall. 
Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Architect. 
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whole of the site was covered with a raft or 
concrete, on which the Louse has been built. 
The walls are built with a hollow space, and 
are harled or roughcasted on the outside ; 
and the roofs are covered with Delabole 
slates. Mr. T. J. Denne, of Walmer, was the 
general contractor; the sanitary work was 
carried out by Messrs. Matthew Hall & Co., 
and the house is lighted on the system of the 
Non-Explosive Gas Company, Ltd. The 
work at Kent House, Knightsbridge, repre- 
sents alterations and decorations that have 
been carried out for Mr. Saxton Noble. 
These included the formation of a new 
entrance hall, alterations to the drawing- 
room, the provision of new heating and hot- 
water installations, and a fresh drai 

scheme. In the hall the ceiling is picked out 
with gold, which, owing to the photographio 
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reproduction, come: out too black in the 
illustration. 

Moundsmere Manor, Hants, із one of 
Mr. Blomfield's latest big houses, and was 
designed for Mr. Wilfred Buckley. The 
grounds necessarily do not yet show to any 
advantage. The walls are faced with thin 
red bricks, five courses to the foot, the 
quoins and other dressings being of Portland 
stone. The entrance із on the north side, the 
porch leading at once to a dignified and well- 
proportioned hall, from which the staircase 
hal is separated by a columnar screen. 
Beyond this in the west wing is the billiard- 
room, approached by а short corridor 
passing the study, which latter faces west. 
А private entrance for the study is planned 
in the south-west corner of the forecourt. 
The library, drawing-room, and dining-room 
face south, occupying the whole of the 
ground floor on that front. The kitchen and 
servants’ quarters are grouped round a court 
on the east side, the kitchen itself forming the 
ground floor of the east wing, balancing that 
on the west. The bedrooms are planned on 
the American system, being arranged in 
suites of two, separated by a space in which 
a bathroom, serving both rooms, is contrived 
on the window side, the corridor side of 
this space being taken up by large clothes 
closets for each room. A nursery suite is 
arranged on the second floor, where also are 
the servants’ bedrooms. The house is 
warmed by a central system of heating, 
the radiators being fixed under the window- 
sills, and having fresh-air inlets. А fire 
hydrant system has also been provided. 

It is fortunate for English architecture 
that the trammels of practice have not 
absorbed all Professor Blomfield’s energies, 
and that he has been able to exercise his gifts 
as а writer. In addition to powers of lucid 
expos .tion and literary expression, he possesses 
a keen analytical faculty and a liking for 
original research. Though his History 
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of the Renaissance in England (perhaps 
his best-known work) is generally cited as 
one of the leading text-books on the subject, 
Mr. Blomfield has never written a text-book 
in the generally accepted sense of the term. 
A text-book is usually regarded as a dry 
restatement of accepted facts, set out in a 
more or less handy form for easy assimilation 
by students, but Mr. Blomfield's writings 
are the exposition of his personal views on 
architecture, based on analytical studies 
of men and buildings, the results of research, 
the revaluation of accepted conclusions and 
accomplishments, and, in some cases, the 
pe of bubble reputations. Indeed, 

nglish architecture had long been in need of 
such trenchant criticism as Mr. Blomfield 
has been able to give it. The disposition 
to base fresh arguments upon the conclusions 
of previous writers, conclusions too often 
resting on no more substantial basis than 
йр predilection, has been а stumbling- 

lock in our architectural literature. Our 
view has been hampered by interposing a veil 
of reputation in front of names that are but 
shadows in architectural history. If the Pro- 
fessor tears down these veils, whether we 
agree or not with the reasons for so doing, 
we are at least indebted to him for showing 
us upon what slender foundations our own 
esteem is built. Thus Mr. Blomfield scouts 
the claims of John Thorpe to pre-eminence, 
and, indeed, they rest on little but his book 
of drawinzs, and Horace Walpole's attribu- 
tions, which latter fail badly under close 
scrutiny. In the same way, and within the 
last few months, Mr. Blomfield has attacked 
the pretensions of Du Cerceau, who, though 
only a name to many of us, has, at all events, 
always been a great name. 

An interesting article in his Studies of 
Architecture " is that on Dance the younger, 
who will be remembered аз the architect of 
Newgate, one of the finest conceptions of a 
prison, in the abstract, ever carried into 
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Kent House Knightsbridge: The Hall. 
Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.B.A., Architect. 
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effect. This was Dance’s only work of merit, 
and it is curious that a man who could 
carry architectural expression to so high 
a pitch should have failed in everything else 
that he did. Of course, it is not uncommon 
for a man to achieve one thing that lives in 
the course of his career, and most people 
are content to accept the fact. Such an 
occurrence, however, is a provocation to Mr. 
Blomfield, who reveals to us the operation of 
great influences on an inferior mentality, 
and shows how Newgate, the second work 
attempted by Dance after his return from 
Italy, may be traced to the magnetic 
influences of the great Italian buildings, and, 
in particular, to  Piranesis dreams in 
Cyclopean masonry. 

Indeed, this argument from the man to 
his work is one of the principal features of 
Mr. Blomfield's criticism. Stated in his own 
terms, it lies in “ realising the personality 
of the architect and tracing its effect in his 
work. The vital interest in architecture is 
the human interest, the play of personal 
temperament, which is as clearly traceable 
in the works of architects as in those of 
pne and sculptors.” This method is а 
ar cry from the older criticism, which 
interested itself only in à comparison of the 
buildings themselves, seeking, in the absence 
of definite attribution, to establish the 
authenticity of the work by similarities of 
style. Here the newer criticism proves its 
value, since when so much concerning the 
earlier architects is vague and inconclusive 
the possibilities or probabilities of a man’s 
connexion with certain buildings of his time 
can frequently be determined by personal 
ои of the circumstances of his 

e. 

Tke popular fallacy that architecture is 
synonymous with decorated construction, 
that however badly & building may be con- 
ceived and planned, architectural merit can 
be conferred upon it by titivation, is one that 
Mr. Blomfield has always strongly resented. 
* Architecture," he writes in “ The Mistress 
Art, is primarily building; the mode of 
planning and of covering in the space planned, 
and the manner in which this covering in 
is carried out, the leading idea which it 
conveys, is the essential element in archi- 
tectural design." Bearing upon the rame 
point, he says, in another passage, that 
architecture consists іп the masterly com- 
bination of all the parts, so that they unite 
in one appeal to the imagination and the 
emotions. Some such quality as this I 
believe to be the essential force of architec- 
ture, and that which alone justifies its claim 
to be the most intellectual of the arts. It is 
& quality which can only be attained by the 
perfect use of the technique of the art itself ; 
that is, however much architecture may be 
enhanced by sculpture and painting, . it 
should rely on itself to produce its peculiar 
impact on the senses." 

‘The Mistress Art," as a title, conveys 
in itself an indication of the rightful position 
of architecture, for the recognition of which 
Mr. Blomfield contends. It is once more an 
appeal for the greater verities of architecture, 
imperfectly described by the phrase, “ the 
grand manner," which are not concerned with 
the mere surface tricks and prettinesses of 
"ornamenting buildings." Quoting Mr. 
Blomfield again: Architecture is not 
cabinetmaking, neither is it goldsmiths’ 
work, but a grim, intellectual] art, moving 
amid big conceptions, ever brooding over 
them in the spirit of that strange figure in 
Durers ‘Melancholia.’ Its province is 
the handling of masses of building, not 
dextrous manipulation of detail.“ In that 
last sentence Professor Blomfield not only 
gives the keynote of great architecture, but 
the reason why so many of our public build- 
ings fail in comparison with those of France 
and America. 

In these few notes on Mr. Blomfield's 
books we must not forget to mention the 
first, The Formal Garden in England,“ 
now in its third edition, or the Shorter 
History of the Renaissance in England," 
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intended for students. A further volume 
may be expected from his pen in the autumn, 
dealing with French Architectur» from the 
time of Charles VIII to the death of 
Mazarin This will be in two volumes of 
about the size of ** Renaissance Architecture 
in England.” 


— — — 


THREE EXHIBITIONS OF 
STUDENTS' WORK. 


Tur viewing of students’ work must in 
these days be a hopeful and cheering occupa- 
tion, and by a natural inversion becomes 
depressing in the extreme. To those who 
can remember the days when students’ work 
was hardly to be seen at all outside the 
particular office which gave direction to the 
student's effort, and formed the only, if 
intense, critical jury of its result, this 
present time, when one may see great 
accretions of directed and more or less 
coherent study, must seem to be the beginning 
of a rew, if inevitable, age. To those men 
who were familiar with architectural schools 
at their inception, and the debilitating 
catholicity, with Gothic bias, which was their 
aim, the indubitable tendency they now 
display, to turn to one direction, if not as 
yet actually to coalesce, must afford some 
basis of prediction for the future. The 
speediness of the growth and the process of 
cohesion which educational measures on 
behalf of architecture display must yield one 
privileged to watch it a protound satisfac- 
tion— or, of course, an assured despair. But 
when the observer turns from the progress of 
education to the static sameness of its results, 
he is apt to wonder whether all this pother 
is in reality of any avail, or affords anything 
higher than the fashions of the time. 
Especially is this so if he happen not so 
long ago to have come himself from one of 
the schools or to have retained a recollection 
of some such place sufficiently vivid to permit 
him, in the spirit, to return. For this sort 
of observer, from this point of view, a survey 
of the sameness in fundamental character- 
istics of all shows of students work can but 
give rise to a philisophical sadness—in fine 
accord with the spell of hot weather we have 
suffered. He sees men striving after tricks 
in design as in drawing —-if not precisely in 
the fashion of his own day, then in the 
fashion of this, and no better for that; sees 
the successful man, as often as not, succeed- 
ing, as ever, by reason of an assured facility 
in drawing and an imitative knack in design; 
attributes in а young student betraying а 
too ready acceptance of the orthodox way, 
and says to himself, This may evaporate ”’ ; 
and sees here and there (for such things do 
not easily gain admission) a design drawn 
with ditliculty, unusual, gauche, atrocious 
perhaps, but showing real, if painful, 
thought, and says (remembering his student 
days and what has happened to which men 
since) that '' Here there is hope." We give 
expression to these views, perhaps, as much 
from a desire to rectify somewhat the natural 
emotions consequent on early failure or 
success as from an impulsion to enunciate 
patent truth ; we feel, however, that so much 
said is enough, and that to be more particular 
would be dangerous and of doubtful issue. 

The Architectural Association exhibition is 
noteworthy in that it gives evidence of a 
desire on the part of the governing body to 
turn the trend of the teaching dispensed more 
in the line of the coalescing direction upon 
which we have remarked. rue, there is no 
evidence of any abandonment of the charac- 
teristic qualities of the school. The total 
impression given is still one of smallness, 
which is yet not precious, of a multitude of 
little pieces which are not, as far as one may 
see, the details of some greater entity. The 
students are encouraged to produce designs 
in the lesser vernacular of the English 
Renaissance, in the Byzantine style for town 
churches and in modern ‘‘Gothic’’ for 
country ones, all doubtless desirable and 
justifiable, perhaps, if it be assumed that 
these are the things to which the student will 
in actuality have to turn. Among the 
measured work we noticed two very nicely- 
drawn and complete barns and a small town 
hall which was practically the same thing. 
Among the work of the younger men, designs 
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for a combined town hall and pump-rcom of 
small dimensions were prominent, an excel- 
lent subiect were it not that one felt that it 
was set on the principle that a very young 
nan should be put to design very small 
things, whereas the contrary is more otten 
the judicious way; for it is vouth that will 
embark on an epic in nineteen books, and 
maturity that may devote a week to the 
pruning of an epigram. And it is pleasing, 
therefore, to note that the А.А. school, 
although it still maintains the characteristics 
with which it is credited and the policy of 
which we have never been able entirely to 
approve, is venturing into the realm of monu- 
mental design. "There is an Approach to a 
Municipal Acropolis produced in the first 
term of the second year, and а design 
for a Town Library by a third-year man, 
which sufficiently shows that the venture 
is likely to be attended with success, as well 
as a Study in Town Planning of the most 
arid sort, that indicates that the ‘‘ human, 
all too human, teaching of the old régime 


. may give rise to a reaction more dreadful 


than its cause. But the news that Professor 
Pite is in future to be associated with the 
school as far as this side ot its activity 15 
concerned induces us to look forward with the 
greatest interest to the school’s development. 
Those students whose bent is towards large 
design will work under the best direction, 
and the A.A. exhibition may in the future 
be confidently éxpected to display, as well as 
examples of the faculty of application to 
lesser themes, a sense of the concept ‘‘ archi- 
tect,” of his function as co-ordinator, 
supreme and focal, of the whole. 

Very different from that of the A.A. School 
is the impression given by the exhibition of 
the vear's work of the students of University 
College under Professor F. M. Simpson. 
Here we find coherence, by no means rigid, 
yet assured. Some allowance should be made 
for the method of presentment in each сазе; 
for the manner of drawing in careful ink and 
wash and on a uniform size of paper gives 
the University College show ап easy 
advantage from the outset over the pencil 
and colour of the other. But, this allowance 
being made, Professor Simpson's students 
are seen to be steadily looking to the 
XVIIIth century and the neo-Grecque for 
their motives in a way that makes it possible 
to view their work as that of a definite 
school. Here there is no *' Town. planning "' 
as yet (though a finishing course in monu- 
mental design under Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
A. R. S. A., F. R. I. B. A., is to commence next 
session), but on a very firm grounding of 
the Orders, worked into some interesting 
arrangements of existing examples, there are 
designs for large houses and town structures 
(we hope to be able to reproduce parts of a 
design of the third year of the Degree 
Course) which show a considerable measure 
of achievement within the limits of the aim 
of the school. The movement which is on 
foot to unite this school with that of King's 
College may easily enable the University of 
London to become the chief guardian of the 
interests of architectural education in the 
metropolis. 

The third school which came under our 
notice on Friday last was the L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Craíts, which, 
we regret to say, as far as architecture goes, 
is unworthy of mention, if not positively 
deserving blame. But аз а necessary 
согоПагу of the spread of the teaching of 
architecture proper this with kindred institu- 
tions scattered over London is of very great 
importance. And this importance must grow, 
as the technical school continues increasingly 
to supplant as well as to supplement 
apprenticeship in the  handicrafts. The 
technical schools are the necessary accom- 
paniment of the architectural schools in the 
trend of present development and each other's 
vital complement. One finds in them, as in 
the architectural schools, that the nn 
factor is by no means eliminated, as advocates 
of apprenticeship are accustomed to declare. 
So far from being lessened, the invaluable 
factor seems to reach a higher potency, even 
in an institution as bureaucratic as a school 
of arts and crafts may become. In the case 
of the Central School, for instance, offering 
curricula much the same as many another, 
the lettering, "written, carved, painted. or 
printed, stands out as something of unusual 
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sanity, thoroughness, and charm as com- 
pared with the other exhibits, which, though 
of sound merit, were very like the things that 
other schools of the same k:nd display. 


OQ — 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual exhibition or students’ work 
was opened en Friday, the 21st inst., at 
No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W. 
It comprises a large selection of drawings 
made by tne pupils in the first, second, third, 
and fourtn years (see p. 97). A large com- 
pany of relatives and friends of the students 
attended during the afternoon, and the Presi- 
dent (Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, F.R.I.B.A.) 
read the iist of awards and prizes, as 
follows :— 


First Year's Awards. 

First place in History Test Paper: 
H. J. H. Dicksee. 

First place in Construction Test Paper: 
H. J. H. Dicksee. 

First place in Geometry : H. J. H. Dicksee. 

First place in Physics : Н. J. Н. Dicksee. 

First Place in Freehand Drawing: E. C. 
Da vies. 

Best Portfolio of Drawings: H. J. H. 
Dicksee. 

Hon. mention: R. S. Wallace, E. C. 
Davies, Н. G. Satchell, and E. Hayman. 


Second Year's Awards. 
Travelling Studentship for Studio and 
Lecture Work : D. J. Gordon. 
Hon. mention: T. W. Dowsett, C. M. 
Cooper, G. Fildes, and C. G. Ripley. 


End of Session Test. 
First : D. J. Gordon. 
Specially commended: T. W. Dowsett, 
Stanhope Bennett, and C. F. Aldous. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 


Preparatory Course. 
Scholarship : E. Kennedy Smith. 
Book Prize : J. B. M. Walch. 
Master's Prize: J. A. Hale. 


Third Year. 
Scholarship : A. B. Ll. Roberts. 
Book Prize : G. W. Stuart. 
Master's Prize : T. F. Ford. 


Fourth Year. 

Travelling Studentship : H. V. C. Curtis. 

Book Prize : F. A. Crouch. 

Master's Prize: F. A. Crouch. 

Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, F.R.I.B.A. (Presi- 
dent), Mr. H. P. G. Maule (headmaster), Mr. 
W. Robert Colton, A.R.A., and Sir Aston 
Webb, C.V.O., C.B., R.A., addressed the 
visitors and students. 


Appointment of Professor Beresford Pite. 

The President announced that Professor 
Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., had been ap- 
pointed Director of Education in the school. 
Professor Pite will have under his care 
especially the third and fourth year students 
in the evening school, while Mr. H. P. G. 
Maule will continue to act as headmaster of 
the day school. Mr. Maule, assisted by Mr. 
C. E. Varndell, A. R. I. B. A., will co-operate 
with Professor Pite in the general direction 
of the work of the school. 


THIRD SUMMER VISIT. 


On Saturday, July 22, a good attendance of 
members endured a very hot journey and walk 
from Sevenoaks Station in order to enjoy a 
visit to Knole House. The history of the 
present building commences practically with 
the ownership of Thos. Bourchier, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, during the Wars of the Roses. 
He purchased the estate from Sir William 
Fiennes, Lord Save and Sele, in 1456, and re- 
built the house, large portions of the present 
work dating from his ownership, though often 
overlaid by [Elizabethan and later additions. 
The archway from the outer or Green court 
to the Stone court, with the charming oriel 
window and machicolated parapet above, are 
the most conspicuous external features of this 
date. Bourchier’s successor, Cardinal Morton, 
Chancellor to Henry VII. and originator of 
the celebrated paradox known as ‘ Morton's 
Fork,” also spent great sums on the house. 
which had been bequeathed by Bourchier to 
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the see. Warham and Cranmer were often at 
Knole, which frequently entertained the King. 
to whom the property was surrendered by 
Cranmer in 1537. He 15 said to have built the 
chapel. In 1603 Thomas Sackville, afterwards 
first Earl of Dorset, came into possession by 
grant from Queen Elizabeth aíter the termina- 
tion of certain leases. The estate had been 
previously granted by the Queen to Dudley 
Earl of Leicester, who, however, restored it 
to her. Sackville added the buildings on 
either side of the gateway tower on the north- 
west front. "The direct line becoming extinct, 
the earldom lapsed, but the property con- 
tinued m the family. the present owner being 
the third Baron Sackville. 

Such a great rambling house as Knole 
would require days to see and appreciate 
properly, and only the most cursory inspec- 
tion was possible. Crossing the Green court. 
апа the Stone court, the great hall is entered 
beneath a colonnade of widely-spaced stone 
columns supporting the wooden entablatme 
and balustrade of a wide balcony bearing the 
date 1748 on one of its dies. The hall is a 
lofty apartment, with a flat ceiling enriched 
with rather angular ribs and small pendants. 
A good heraldic screen with minstrel gallery 
over may be dated by the arms about 1603. 
Some very beautiful steel firedogs formerly 
belonging to the Boleyn family were greatly 
admired. The main staircase, of typical 
Elizabethan form, in short, straight flights 


with figures on the newels and aicaded screen- 


en the first-floor landing. is approached from 
{һе dais end of the hall. The ballroom 18 
finely panelled in oak elaborately carved and 
painted white. It has also a fine ceiling of later 
tvpe than the hall, in which the ribs have 
flattened and widened to receive modelling. 
The marble chimney piece in this room is one of 
а very fine series, considerably above the level 
of design usual in the Elizabethan style; an 
uncommon feature is the engraved pattern on 
the lintel. The crimson drawing-room or 
Reynolds room also has a good ceiling, and a 
chimneypiece in which the termes have bronze 
heads and feet. In the cartoon gallery is the 
well-known ceiling with the wavy pattern 
resembling net tracery. Another fine 
chimneypiece and a charming bay facing it 
add to the attractions of this beautiful apait- 
ment. The pictures everywhere are good, 
but three splendid Holbeins and a fine 
Tintoretto here call for special remark. 
James I.'s bedroom, containing a magnificent 
collection of furniture and silver. has a ceiling 
of different form and very interesting design. 
It consists of a series of square panels, each 
enclosing a modelled wreath. From the 
corners of the squares and within the wreaths 
are very delicately-worked sprays of foliage— 
a charming and not too hackneyed treatment. 
The remaining rooms were apparently of 
earlier workmanship and partly of timber con- 
struction, including a series of oriel windows. 
These rooms have very simple chimney pieces 
with moulded jambs having fanciful stops. 
and unusually well-designed Arabesque carv- 
ing on the rather deep lintels. А billiard 
table, of which the legs and frame date from 
the days of Charles I., attracted much 
interest. A room adjoining this wing, known 
as the Venetian Room. is said to be decorated 
by Inigo Jones. It is a quiet and refined 
piece of work. with a good Venetian window 
and simple chimneypiece, but certain tricks 
of detail rather suggest a later designer— 
possibly Kent. In the chapel a triptych 
was seen which was said to have been 
presented by Mary Stuart to the Earl 
of Dorset on his conveyance of the know- 
ledge that her deatn warrant had been 
signed by Queen Elizabeth. The exterior of 
Knole is inclined to be austere, but its brick 
chimneys and fanciful lead rainwater heads 
give it great interest. 
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MILNTHORPE MAIN SEWERAGE. 

The South Westmorland Rural District 
Council have had under consideration for some 
time the question of sewering the village of 
Milnthorpe. In years gone bv it was а noted 
coaching centre, being on the London and 
Carlisle main road. The District Council 
have now instructed Mr. Harry W. Taylor. 
A. MI. Inst. C. EZ. (Messrs. Taylor & Wallin), ot 
Newcastle-upon-Tvne and Birmingham to con- 
sider and report to them as to the best and 
most satisfactory means of dealing with the 
sewage of this town. 
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Branch Library, Monkwearmouth, Sunderland. 
Mr. Edward Cratney. Architect. 


BRANCH LIBRARY, MONK- 
WEARMOUTH. 


Tur building has been planned with а view 
to working the Library with as small a staff 
as possible. The principal rooms are grouped 
round the entrance-hall, which gives access 
to all parts. The delivery counter is so placed 
that the Librarian has direct supervision of 
all the main rooms. 

The Library is arranged on the “ safe- 
guarded '' open-access system. The walls are 
built of Withnell bricks, with Springwell 
stone dressings, and the roofs are covered 
with green Westmorland slates. The floors 
of the main rooms are laid with maplewood 
blocks. The whole of the woodwork in the 
a rooms and the interior fittings are of 
oak. 

The building was designed by and carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. Edward 
Cratney, architect, Wallsend-on-Tyne. The 
contractor was Mr. Joseph Huntley, of 
Sunderland. The carving was executed by 
Mr. Christian Neuper, Newcastle. The 
delivery desk was furnished by Messrs. 
Robson & Sons, Newcastle. The whole of the 
fittings and furnishings were carried out b 
Messrs. Laidler Robson, Ltd., Sunderland. 
to the designs of the architect.,The heating 
system, hardware, and entrance gates were 
carried out by Messrs. Emley & Sons, New- 
castle. Mr. T. Cooke, Sunderland, was clerk 
of works. 


THE ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 


THE twenty-sixth Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute opened at Belfast оп 
Monday, when upwards of 750 delegates and 
members attended from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The Congress was inaugurated by 
a luncheon in the City Hall presided cver 
by the Lord Mayor of Belfast, who was 
supported by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(the Earl of Aberdeen), Sir Henry Tanner, 
F.R.I.D.A., Messrs. John Slater, F. R. I. B. A., 
Н. D. Searles- Wood, F. R. I. B. A., E. T. Hall, 
F. R. I. B. A., W. Kaye Parry, F. R. I. B. A., 
H. Percy Boulnois (Chairman of the Council 
of the Institute), E. White Wallis (Secretary), 


etc. 
Exhibition. 

Subsequently the Lard Lieutenant of 
Ireland opened the Health Exhibition being 
held in connexion with the Congress. One of 
the chief features of this was the City and 
Town Planning Exhibition arranged by 
Professor P. Geddes and Mr. F. C. Mears. The 
Exhibition was, as far as possible, representa- 
tive of the contemporary movement of town 
planning and city improvement. As regards 
suburban developments, it presented a selected 
series of plans, photographs, etc., illustrating 
the leading types of garden villages and 
garden suburbs in this country and abroad. 
A similar series indicated the more important 
central improvements of streets, boulevards, 
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parks, and so on in the leading capitals and 
important cities. In conjunction with these, 
carefully-prepared series of exhibits and 
documents outlined the essential procedure 
and methods of town planning and cit 
improvement in Germany, England, Scotland: 
and Ireland. 

Amongst the firms who exhibited were the 
following :—Messrs. T. Parsons & Sons, 
8, Endell-street, London, showing paints, 
varnishes, and enamels; the Hygienic Con- 
struction and Portable Buildings, Ltd., of 
51, Queen-street, E.C., with models of build- 
ings supplied to different authorities for 
various purposes; W. D. Henderson & Sons, 
of Belfast, with all kinds of builders' materials 
and general fireclay goods; the Albemar 
Company, Ltd., Milverton-street, Kennington, 
S.E., showing specimens of ‘‘ Albemar," or 
imitation marble for wall covering; Heenan 
& Froude, Ltd., Manchester, showing models 
of dust destructors; the British Sanitary 
Company, of Glasgow, with various types of 
earth closets; the Middleton Fireclay Works, 
Leeds, with glazed bricks and buff building 
bricks for facing public buildings; the 
Sanitas Company, with their various dis- 
infecting preparations ; George Howson & Co., 
of Southampton-road, with a large exhibit of 
porcelain baths, sinks, lavatories, etc.; the 
Carron Company, Stirlingshire, with porcelain 
baths, lavatory stands, etc.; D. Anderson & 
Son, Old Ford, E., who showed the 
A. W. P.“ washable water paint; and Mr. 
L. A. Dibdin, who showed a section of the 
biological slate bed invented by Mr. W. 
Dibdin. ` 

President'al Address. 

At a reception held on Monday evening 
Lord Dunleath delivered his presidential 
address. Having spoken in high terms of the 
progress in health matters made in Belfast, 
he considered some aspects of sanitary 
administration of more general application, 
and glanced at the sanitary conditions of our 
cities and towns some sixty or seventy years 
ago. Since then, he said, every municipal 
authority worthy of the trust committed to 
its charge had exerted itself by constructing 
an efficient system of drainage. by the clear- 
ing away of insanitary dwellirg houses, by the 
prompt removal of dirt from the streets and 
refuse from the houses so as to purify the 
air which the people were breathing, whilst 
every municipal authority worthy of its posi- 
tion had provided an ample supply of the 
purest water which it could obtain from the 
purest possible sources. Having shown how 
these efforts had been reflected in the de- 
creased deathrate, he pointed out that the 
conditions of many of the smaller towns and 
villagea still demanded the most serious atten- 
tion of the sanitary reformer, and urged that 
public opinion should be freely exercised on 
these backward communities. 


Sewage Purification. 

Great interest was manifested in the dis- 
cussion which took place on Tuesday, Julv 
26, on the Subject of Sewage Purification. 
The discussion was opened by Dr. Rideal, 
who complained strongly of what he described 
ав the “ wait-and-see ’’ principle of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Sewage. He contended that in the future all 
sewage must be purified before being dis- 
charged into river waters, and that sedimenta- 
tion was not. purification. The two great 
things to be got rid of were aerial nuisance 
and pathogenic organisms, and these were not 
prevented by sedimentation, although they 
could be by sterilisation. Mr. Watson 
(Birmingham) severely criticised the flippant 
manner in which Dr. Rideal had dealt with 
the matter, and maintained that the finding 
of the Royal Commission that every case must 
be treated on its merits was the only sound 
way of dealing with the matter. Mr. А. P. I. 
Cotterill (Bristol) and Professor Letts 
(Belfast) upheld the view of Mr. Watson, and 
the latter instanced the case of Birkenhead 
and Liverpool, which were able to discharge 
untreated sewage into the Mersey without 
any ill-efects, whereas Colchester, which was 
on a tidal river, kut with a very slow flow. 
bad to resort to a complete scheme of 

urification. Mr. Kaye Parry, on the other 

and, thought it was necessary for the Royal 

Commission to lay down what they really 
meant by purification, as he did not consider 
that sedimentation was purification. 

Subsequently, a resolution proposed by Mr. 
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W. H. Williamson (City of London) was 
considered, to the effect that steps should 
be taken to secure a permanent stoppage of 
the existing evils of sewage pollution caused 
by the discharge of crude sewage in rivers 
and estuaries.— Mr. A: E. Prescott (Borough 
Engineer, Eastbourne), Mr. J. Powell 
(Staffordshire County Council), Mr. Munce 
(Belfast), Alderman Mattison (Middles- 
brough), Mr. H. G. Whyatt (Borough 
Engineer, Grimsby), and others took part in 
the discussion, and the opinion was freely 
expressed that it was impossible to apply a 
general rule to all cases, inasmuch as local 
conditions varied so considerably. Eventually 
the motion was withdrawn. | 


— — ное 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. William Hunt, J.P., L.C.C., Donington 
House, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., archi- 
tect, has taken his son, Edward Arthur Hunt, 
into partnership, and the work and business 
of the oftice will be continued under their 
joint personnel. Mr. William Hunt has been 
In practice for many years in Norfolk-street. 
Previous to his removal his offices were in 
Adelphi at Adam-street and York-buildings. 
Mr. Edward A. Hunt served his articles with 
his father, whom he now joins as partner. 
Their names have been jointly associated with 
several buildings lately erected, some of which 
have been illustrated in the Builder. 

The offices of Messrs. J. W. Simpson, 
F. R. I. B. A., and Maxwell Ayrton, A. R. I. B. A. 
3, Verulam- buildings, Gray’s Inn, W. C., will 
be closed from August 7 to 21, both days 
inclusive, fer the annual staff holidays. 
Arrangements will be made as usual for deal- 
ing with business referring to all buildings in 
actual progress. 

Appointment. 

Count Plunkett, H.A., R.I.B.A., has been 
unanimously elected President of the Museums 
Association Тог the year 1911-12. 


Honour for Mr. J. W. Simpson. 

We hear that Mr. John W. Simpson, Vice- 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, has received from the French 
Ambassador the brevet of Officier de 
Instruction Publique, which has been 
awarded to him by the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts for services 
rendered to French art. 


The King Edward Memorial. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the King Edward Memorial Fund was held 
at the Mansion House on the 21st inst., when 
it was resolved not to submit to public com- 
Petition the commission for the West-end 
Memorial, but to associate an architect with 
a sculptor in the preparation of suitable plans 
and designs. Finally, it was decided to invite 
Mr. Bertram NMackennal, A.R.A., as sculp- 
tor and Mr. Edwin Lutyens as architect to 
prepare and submit to the Committee plans 
and designs for a statue of King Edwaid 
at the Piccadilly end of the Broad Walk in 
the Green Park. The questions of a memorial 
in the East-end and of utilising for other 
purposes апу balance which may remain after 
the two Memorials have been provided were 
left over for further consideration. 


Church Restoration. 

The Twenty-second Congress of Archæo- 
logical Societies in union with the Society 
of Antiquaries (London), recently held at 
Burlington House, under the presidency of 
Dr. C. H. Read, P.S.A., unanimously carried 
a rider, moved by Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A. 
(Surrey), to the Council's resolution to the 
effect that the position of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in advising diocesan authorities 1n 
respect of church restoration, should be 
strengthened by the grant of additional 
powers through the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments (England), and recom- 
mending the appointment of the Society as the 
advisory authority for England and Wales in 
all matters pertaining to the furniture, fabric, 
and monuments of churches. Mr. Johnston's 
rider related to the recent appointment by 
the Sussex Archeological Society of a special 
committee to watch over the ecclesiastical 
antiquities of Sussex, and asked the Congress 
to commend a similar course of action to the 
consideration of other local archeological 
societies. 
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Fotheringhay Castle. 

The Peterborough and District Archeo- 
logical Society have made excavations about 
the mass of worked stone, lying by the left 
bank of the Nene, which is the only remains 
in situ of the fabric of Fotheringhay Castle. 
The mass of stone fell, it is said, from the 
keep on the mound. An examination shows 
that it is the backing of a fragment of tooled 
and weather-worn Barnack ragstone from, it 
is supposed, the outer wall of the keep at its 
junction with the south bastion; the masonry 
also presents an inner obtuse angle with a 
complete plinth. The relic has been re- 
erected vertically in what is believed to be its 
original position. Edmund of Langley, fifth 
son of Edward III., rebuilt Simon de Liz's 
castle, and planned the keep in the shape of 
а fetterlock. He had acquired it from Mary 
of Valence, Conntess of Pembroke; it after- 
wards passed to Elizabeth of York, consort of 
Henry VII., and then in dower to Queen 
Katharine of Arragon. "The vulgar error that 
James I., moved by filial piety, pulled down 
the castle is refuted by the fact that he be- 
stowed it upon Lord Mountjoy and two 
otheis, as well as by a survey made on April 3, 
1625 (a few days after the King's death), 
which specifies the chapel, the hall on the 
first ascent, the keep, the great dining-room, 
with several other buildings, the two ditches, 
etc. The moats and outworks may still be 
traced; the central mound remains. Authentic 
views and plans are very rare; the interior 
of the hall—since rebuilt at Cunnington— 
is depicted in the memorial" whole-length 
portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, lent to the 
Stewart Exhibition, 1889, by Queen Victoria, 
Lord Darnley, and Blair's College, Aberdeen. 
In the background of each is represented the 
execution of sentence upon Queen Mary with 
a view of the interior of Avla Fodringhamii.“ 
In the “ Talbot " Inn, Oundle (illustrated in 
the Builder, December 3, 1898), are a stair- 
case and some stonework from Fotheringhay 
Castle. 

Property Sales. 

Trentham Hall, in Staffordshire, formerly a 
seat of the Dukes of Sutherland, which was 
lately offered to the federated borough cf 
Stoke-upon-Trent, has been disposed of to 
Messrs. Young & Son, of Longton, and the 
mansion, the two side wings excepted, will be 
pulled down. The early XVIIIth-century 
house was altered by Holland for the Duke of 
Sutherland, and Sir Charles Barry carried out 
an extensive scheme of enlargement and 
improvement; L. Brown laid out most of the 
grounds, and Barry the gardens. Of properties 
recently placed in the market we may mention 
the Upper House Court Estate, Wonersh, 
Surrey, with the AVIIth-century manor 
house to which Мг. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
made extensive additions; Buccleuch House, 
the well-known riverside house at Richmond, 
formerly occupied by the Dukes of Buccleuch ; 
New Synagogue, with adjoining buildings, on 
a site of 12,800 ft. super. in Great St. Helen's, 
E. C.; Piccadilly-arcade, with Empire House, 
Piccadilly, and Brunswick House, Jermyn- 
street, comprising offices, chambers, and 
twenty-eight shops, as recently erected after 
Mr. Thrale Jell's designs, upon the sites of 
Nos. 174-5-6, Piccadilly, and Nos. 52-3 (the 
Prunswick Hotel), Jermyn-street; Nos. 47.8, 
Dover-street, Piccadilly. rebuilt as Premier 
House, from Mr. G. D. Martin's plans and 
designs ten vears ago; Falcon-square Con- 
gregaticnal Chapel,  Silver-street, with 
Nos. 1.2, Windsor-court, E.C., of which the 
trustees propose to effect a sale at the price 
of 9.000/., failing a higher offer; and Bear 
Wood, Berkshire, extending over 35,000 acres, 
the seat of the late Mr. Walter, of the Times. 
for whom the mansion was built by Professor 
Kerr. 

Geological Survey, Great Britain. 

A summary of progress of the survey of 
Great Britain, 1910, 1s published by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. For 
England and Wales the work has been begun 
in the London and south-eastern districts 
for the first time upon the 6-in. scale, and in 
the Warwickshire, Flintshire, and Denbigh- 
shire districts, with special attention to the 
formations that le over the coal measures, 
and to the visikle coalfields. For Scotland, 
the original survey has been continued in the 
West Highlands, with Mull and South 
Morvern, and in parts of the counties of 
Inverness, Sutherland. and Perth in the North 
and Central Highland District. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Wallsend School. 


Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, have been awarded the first 
premium (30.), and Mr. Edward Cratney, of 
Wallsend, has received the second premium 
(20/.) in the competition for a new elementary 
school, Wallsend. The assessor was Mr. 
А. W. S. Cross, F.R.I.B.A. The accommoda- 
tion provides for 1,440 children in three 
departments; also cookery, manual, and 
dining room for children, caretaker's resi- 
dence, and three classrooms for domestic 
subjects. Тһе whole of the schools are single- 
story buildings, and embody the latest require- 
ments of the Board of Education with respect 
to central falls aud the better ventilation and 
isolation of classrooms. 

Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy were also 
successful in securing the first place in the 
competition last year for new schools for the 
Northumberland County Council erected at 
Whitiey Bay, and were archifects for the 
King Edward Schools opened last year. They 
have recently been appointed architects for a 
new school for the Durham County Council 
to be erected at Greencroft for 900 children, 
the plans of which will be prepared on similar 
lines to the Wallsend School. 


Northampton Secondary School for Giris. 


The Higher Education Sub-Committe of 
Northampton Town Council have received a 
report from Mr. James Osborne Smith, 
F. H. I. B. A., Old Queen-street, Westminster, 
S. W., assessor in the competition for the 
erection of a secondary school for girls. In 
his report he states that he examined the 
twenty-two sets of drawings and particulars 
submitted, and after careful consideration of 
the merits and demerits of the different de- 
signs, he had arrived at the conclusion that 

lan No. 15, from Messrs. Sharman & Archer, 

elingborough, came first; No. 2, from 
Messrs. Talbot, Brown, & Fisher, Welling- 
borough, second; and No. 10, from Messrs. 
Gotch & Saunders, Kettering, third; while 
designs Nos. 19 and 20, from Messrs. H. H. 
Dyer & Son, Northampton, and Messrs. 
Talbot, Brown, & Fisher, Wellingborough, 
respectively, foilowed in order of merit. Mr. 
Smith. then goes on to say, with regard to 
the designs as a whole, that they fell short of 
that standard of compactness and economy in 
planning which it 1s possible to obtain, and 
in all the five sets of the plans above men- 
tioned it would be possible, without materially 
affecting the design, to introduce economies 
which would also be in the nature of improve- 
ments. In no case, he says, does the best use 
appear to have been made of the varying levels 
of the site. In most of the designs the gym- 
nasium cannot be regarded as altogether a 
satisfactory room. In his report оп the 
successful design the assessor writes as 
follows :—‘ No. 15 shows a good plan with 
an excellent assembly hall and an economical 
provision for future extension. The classrooms, 
domestic science room, domestic offices, cloak- 
rooms, lavatories, etc., are well arranged; the 
position of the gymnasium is, however, open 
to criticism, as are also the staircases and the 
lighting of art rooms. While the glass area 
has not been sacrificed for external effect, the 
treatment of the front elevation is distinctly 
1 and in character with the use of the 

uilding." In conclusion, Mr. Smith states 
that the authors of the five designs m^a*ioned 
have produced very carefullv-prepared draw- 
ings, indicating serious and intelligent efforts 


to satisfy the requirements of the undertaking.. 


The Sub-Committee are to publicly exhibit 
the designs submitted. 


م — 


THE ROAD BOARD AND NEW ROADS IN THE 
ENVIRONS OF LOND JN. 

The Board are about to proceed with the 
scheme for making a new road from Chiswick 
to Hounslow, passing to the north of Brent 
ford, in lieu of their non-acceptance of the 
Brentford District Council's project for а 
widening of the High-street, Brentford Town. 
Steps will be taken to construct a“ by-pass ” 
road for Croydon, from near Thornton Heath, 
through Waddon to the west, and re-enter- 
ing the main road at Purlev. In this con- 
nexion it is interesting to refer to the report 
of the Traflic Branch of the Board of Trade. 
reviewed in our issue of March 10, pages 290 
et seq. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gidea Park Exhibition. 


Sin, — Tour currespondent refers to the 
Gidea Park Exhibition as a ‘ revolutionary 
competition," and seems to think it is so in 
the sense of lessening the extent to which 
the architects’ services will pe required in 
future. 

In my Judginent the competition is “ revolu- 
tionary in quite another sense, in that it 
will tend, I believe, to bring the services 
of the architects much more into requisition 
than ever before. 

The real significance of this competition to 
the architectural profession lies in a fact 
which your correspondent ignores. 

The growth of London eastwards, and, in 
fact, in every direction, has, in the last ten 
years, proceeded with extreme rapidity, and 
hundreds of thousands of houses have been 
built in the outer suburbs with a minimum 
of architectural assistance. 

The garden-suburb movement is tending to 
revolutionise the relations between building 
owners and architects. 

In three years we have seen a quarter of 
a million poundsworth of buildings erected 
at the Hampstead Garden Suburb, 90 per 
cent. of which have been design Ey qualified 
architects. At Gidea Park the same effort is 
being made to secure architecturally-designed 
and properly-built houses for the ever-increas- 
ing populaticn of Outer London. 

Your correspondent raises the question 
whether it is desirable under any circum- 
stances for the architect to invest in the 
house which the architect has designed. 

Since the first Cottage Exhibition, held at 
Letchworth in 1903, there have been a good 
many coinpetitions, mostly held under the 
auspices of the National Housing Council, in 
which actual building has been necessary to 
qualify а competitor. This was the case at 
the Sheffield Exnibition in 1907, Newcastle 
Exhibition in 1908, and the Swansea Exhibi- 
tion in 1909. 

АП these competitions had one feature in 
common—-that the expense of organising the 
Exhibition, amounting to a substantial sum, 
was not borne by the exhibitors, but by the 
proprietors of the Exhibition, and the same is 
the case at Gidea Park. 

The promoters of the Gidea Park Exhibi- 
tion are engaged in the task of educating the 
public to the view that it is desirable for the 
man in the street to live in the house which 
the architect has designed. and whatever the 
financial results of the Exhibition may be to 
the owners of the estate, it is obvious that 
the architectural profession will benefit as 
much as any class of the community by the 
success of their efforts. 

I hope your correspondent will recognise 
these facts, and that his letter will not dis- 
courage owners of large estates from following 
the public-spirited poliev pursued at Gidea 

WM. THOMPSON, 
Chairman of the National Town 
Planning and Housing Council. 


Srr,—Our attention has been called to Mr. 
Maurice Webb's letter appearing in your 
columns of the 21st inst. 

We are not concerned with the writer’s 
views as to the conditions under which archi- 
tects have for some years, at Letchworth, 
Sheffield, Newcastle, Swansea, Gidea Park, 
and elsewhere, taken part in competitions 
which involved actual building either by the 
architect or a competing builder. We must, 
however, express our regret that Mr. Maurice 
Webb should have made references to the 
position of Gidea Park, Ltd., which are 
wholly inaccurate and which must have been 
written without any inquiry on his part as to 
the facts. 

His letter would suggest to the uninformed 
that Gidea Park, Ltd., has sought to 
make substantial profits out of the com- 
petitors in the House and Cottage Exhikition 
now being held on part of their estate, has, 
to use his own words, “charged competitors 
at the rate of over 3,0007. per annum for 
trifling services." ` 
. That there is no foundation for these most 
Improper suggestions the following plain 
statement of facts will show :—, 

The Exhibition in question is (except as 
to a few isolated houses) being held upon 
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34} acres, sel part of 500 acres, of land 
adjoining Squirrels Heath and Gidea Park 
Station on the main line of the Great Eastern 
Railway. 

These 34; acres adjoin Raphael Park on 
the west and the Romford Golf Course on the 
east, and were acquired by the company last 
autumn on the basis of the theu value as fixed 
by the Government valuation at 10,4471. 

For the purpose of the Exhibition the com- 
pany made and scwered the necessary roads 
and laid out open spaces and provided facih- 
ties for building traffice at the following 
approximate outlay :— 


Accounts rendered to date......... £11,386 
Estimated cost of completing * 
/ ( ieri ноз ; 


This cost does not include any sum in 
respect of access roads or connecting sewers 
outside the Exhibition area. 

‘The total cost of land, roads, etc., therefore, 
stands at 22,8334., and the land was priced 
to exhibitors at the total sum of 23,8211., 
leaving & gross profit, if all plots were dis- 
posed of, of 988/., or less than 5 per cent. 
This, however, does not represent any net 
profit to the company. In the first place, 
the company proceeded to reserve as à per- 
manent open space 90 acres of the golf course 
immediately adjoining this land, the cost of 
which was approximately 15, 000“. Nothing 
was added to the price of the plots in respect 
of this open space. | 

The company further voluntarily expended 
upwards of 3,000/. in advertising the Exhibi- 
tion, and 1,400/. was expended in prizes and 
judges’ fees. Nothing was added to the price 
of the plots or charged to competitors 1n 
respect of this outlay, or in respect of the 
company's general expenses incurred in con- 
nexion with the Exhibition; 121 plots were 
disposed of to competitors at the capitalised 
price of 16,2791. 1s. 10d. | 

Our clients, Gidea Park, Ltd., hope in the 
future to show that an enlightened policy of 
town planning, and the employment of the 
best professional assistance in building houses 
is not incompatitle with dividends, but we 
venture to think that the above figures make 
it clear that they have neither made, nor 
sought to make, any profit at the expense of 
anyone who co-operated with them in creating 
the House and Cottage Exhibition. 

Mr. Webb's specific statement that the 
company have charged competitors 5s. for 
opening and shutting the Exhibition houses 
is incorrect. The company have performed 
this service entirely free of charge. 

His statement that the company have 
charged at a rate of over 5,000/. per annum 
for trifling services is simply ludicrous. 

The facts are as follows:— ` 

For the convenience of à few competitors 
the company undertook to engage workmen 
{о clean their houses and water their gardens. 
The company has performed these services 
for twenty-eight competitors only, and are 
receiving in all 7/. lls. per week, which, if 
services are required until the end of the 
Exhibition, may amount to about 1007. Out 
of this sum the wages of three men and three 
women and the cost of garden hose and super- 
vision, etc., have to be paid, which will not 
leave, and was not intended to leave. any 
substantial sum to set against'the Exhibition 
expenses of the company. 

So far as Gidea Park, Ltd., is concerned. 
Mr. Webb's unfounded suggestions would 
have been passed over in silence, but un- 
informed criticism of this kind, if uncon- 
tradicted, might result in injury to the 
builders and architects who have at great 
trouble co-operated to make the Exhibition 
the remarkalle success which it is to-day. 

DURHAM, CARTER, & DURHAM., 
Solicitors to Gidea Park, Ltd. 


Sin, —- May I, as an Associate of the Insti- 
tute, express my absolute agreement with the 
sentiments of your correspondent, Mr. 
Maurice Webb, M.A., as far as concerns the 
undesirability of the conditions of the Gidea 
Park Competition ? 

I must, however, protest against his ex- 
pressions concerning the ‘‘anathy of the 
powers that be,” not because I disagree with 
them, but because I feel that they should 
not come from a non-member. 
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If those architects of the younger genera- 
tion who are not members of the Institute 
would come into line and help those of us 
who have on occasion tried, from within, to 
stir up the slothfulness complained of, we 
might have some chance of success, but so 
long as a large number of our contemporaries 
are too apathetic themselves to take the 
trouble {о become members, they have no 
right to complain cf the misdoings of a 

y in which they have neither part 
nor lot. 

Recent criticism, both of the Council and 
of those who have disagreed with the Council, 
have far too frequently come from architects 
who have, by their own action or lack of 
action, deprived themselves of the right to 
complain, and from whom suggestions would 
more fittingly come in the form of letters 
to the Council of the Institute direct than by 
means of gites in the Press. 

WILFRID TRAVERS. 


.SIR,—I am entirely in sympathy with the 
view of your correspondent in the last issue 
of your paper as to the desirability of some 
pronouncement from responsible quarters as 
to their attitude towards these competitions. 
I was not one of the competitors, successful 
or unsuccessful, and have no personal bias in 
the matter. But I feel very strongly that 
from the professional point of view competi- 
tions on these lines ought to be discouraged. 
Jn the first place, their tendency must 
inevitably be in the direction of putting a 
premium on the cheapest form of building. 
But while economy in planning is a thing to 
be encouraged, there is surely a point at 
which cheapness in execution ceases to be a 
virtue. With so many able architects com- 
peting, the comparative margin in the first 
essential is reduced to a minimum; as to the 
latter, in the stress of such keen competition 
the margin between profit and loss to the 
building owner or contractor must often be 
perilously near the border-line. Is it, then, 
a good thing for the profession at large, or 
even for the competing architects, to be 
constantly confronted by clients with the 
published results of the efforts of architect 
and builder designed and executed under 
such special circumstances? I ask with 
feeling, having suffered more than once by 
such ''confrontations.'' 

My second point is merely an amplification 
of the main contention о: vour corre- 
spondent's letter : that the architect weakens 
his position of professional detachment the 
moment he enters the dustv arena of com- 
petitive commercial speculation or attempts 
to combine the business of a builder and 
estate agent with his own. 

It is not improbable that this competition 
will be succeeded by others on the same lines. 
The large King's College estates at North- 
wood and Ruislip, for the layiny-out of 
which an admirably-conducted competition 
was recently instituted on the usual lines, 
will soon be developed. In the event of the 
promoters deciding on a public competition, 
we mav assume that their aim, in common 
with that of the organisers of the Gidea 
Park exhibition, will be to avail themselves 
of the best designs obtainable and to combine 
them with good building— not merely to 
cover their estate by exploiting young archi- 
fecte or trading on their difficulties in getting 
their names before the public. Surelv the 
hest way to attain their obiect would bé to 
institute а competition for designs for a 
limited number of houses on those portions 
of the estate which it is desired to develop 
first, and to erect those houses at their own 
expense! Under these conditions they would 
doubtless have the support of the profession 
as a whole. GERVASE BAILEY. 


Sin.—'The letter from Mr. Maurice Webb 
published in your last issue raises many points 
of importance. But most immediately of 
interest 1s the suggestion that the competitors 
have teen unduly exploited in the interests 
of the promoters of the competition. 

We have no means of knowing upon what 
expectation of profit the developing company 
have based their calculations. They may he 
moderate or not. But, as competitors, it is, 
we think, due to the company to have it 
said that the conditions and risks of the com- 
petition have been perfectly clear from the 
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outset, and competitors have entered it cf 
their own free choice. 

The charges for caretaking houses and 
gardens were obviously high, or not accord- 
ing to the thoroughness of the work done. 
But this, and the question of agency charges, 
are little to the point, as all competitors 
have been free to make their own arrange- 
ments in such matters, and probably most 
of them have done so independently. 

In these circumstances it can, in our judg- 
ment, only have an effect prejudicial to all 
concerned to raise animus against the pro- 
moters of the competition. The venture hangs 
in the balance and will, we do not doubt, be 
successful. But to that end it is of the great- 
est importance that the houses built should 
be quickly occupied. If, eventually, some Ёге] 
themselves entitled to consideration, it would 
surely be better, at any rate in the first 
instance, to state a case to the company rather 
than, by promoting recriminations in the 
public Press, to prejudice their own as well 
as the company’s interests in this novel experi. 
ment. Certainly, if results in this competition 
are ta affect it, it is, as yet, much too early 
to say what the attitude of our profession 
should be towards similar competitions in 
the future. 

Meantime, as many as possible of the houses 
erected at Gidea Park should ke offered at a 
reasonable rent, so that hesitating purchasers 
may have time to make up their minds and 
their natural reluctance to be the first to he 
tied to а new and unoccupied suburb be 
overcome. ERNEST WILLMOTT, F.R.I.D.A. 

Н. S. East, A. R. I. B. A. 


Manchester LIbrary and Art Gallery. 


Srr,—Although I did not send in a design 
for the above building, vet, having closely 
followed this important competition and the 
controversy consequent on same, I desire to 
make “three” practical suggestions as to 
how the Corparation can be extricated from 
the situation that has arisen, with dignity to 
themselves and with justice to the many com- 
petitors :— 

l. Each competing architect should be in- 
vited to re-submit his scheme, and to sign a 
document (duly drawn up by our Town Clerk) 
stating that the drawings and report as re- 
turned are the actual ones previously sub- 
mitted, without alterations of any kind. 

2. Each of the authors of the ten schemes 
already premiated should be allowed the 
100 guineas to defray the cost of their de- 
veloped drawings as far as they have 
proceeded with them. 

5. That our Corporation should appoint 
three adjudicators—all men of unques- 
tioned experience in the planning of public 
buildings of this character and size—and 
definite instructions be given them that no 
scheme which infringes the conditions of com- 
pétition, particularly as to the cost and area 
of land to be built on, shall be considered. 
These three experts should then make 
their deliberate choice of the most suitable 
design from the whole of the sketch drawings 
re-submitted (which are quite sufficient for the 
purpose). The result should be accepted as 
final. the whole of the schemes being publicly 
exhibited, and the carrying out of the work 
placed in the hands of the successful architect. 

If this procedure be adopted, justice will 
be done to all who have spent so niany weeks 
of time and labour in formulating their 
schemes, and what in the eyes of the Man- 
chester public is equally important, the best 
and most appropriate design for the purpose 
undoubtedlv will be secured. 

I earnestly commend my suggestions to the 
careful consideration of those who have the 
welfare and роса name of our old city en- 
trusted in their hands. 

ANOTHER MANCHESTER ARCHITECT. 


King Edward VII. Memorial. 


In, —Adverting to your observations on the 
above, which, it is announced, is to be placed 
at the unsuitable Piccadilly situation, may 
I venture to ask whether the circular sunk 
garden, with a small fountain in the centre, 
between Stanhope and Grosvenor Gates, at 
the Park-lane side of Hyde Park, has been 
considered as a suitable site? It would appear 
to present less objections than the one now 


chosen. W. A. A. 
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Hyde Park Corner. 

Sin, —In face of the announcement which 
has been made to the effect that а combina- 
tion is prepared to give a million sterling 
for the site of the St. George's Hospital in 
order to erect thereon a new hotel, may I 
renew a proposal I made more than two years 

o? 

At that time Colonel J. Charlton 
Humphreys had just acquired the freehold of 
the Knightsbridge estate, and now very shortly 
the houses in Trevor-square, and, indeed, the 
property on the whole estate will be taken 
down. Not only are new buildings to be 
erected, but new road planning is proposed. 

Here is а quiet spot in close proximity to 
Hyde Park Corner, an ideal site to which 
the St. George's Hospital might be trans- 
ferred from the extremely valuable, but, for 
the purposes of a hospital, most unsuitable 
site it now occupies. 

Such а change would, at one stroke, advan- 
tage a great public charity and make avail- 
able the unique site at Hyde Park Corner, 
in many ways the most conspicuous in the 
Metropolis, for an opera house or other build- 
ing of a like character. 

It can onlv be a question of time when the 
hospital will be removed, and the site offers 
such opportunities for a public building that 
it would be a thousand pities for it to be 
acquired for the purposes of an hotel. 

Mark Н. JUNGE. 


Questions for Builders. 


SIR,—'' Experto Crede's letter deals 
adequately with ‘‘ Builder's Manager's" 
points. In a word Experto Crede empha- 


sises an economic truth : the builder must be 
outbalanced in these days of organisation 
unless he seriously works for adjusting con- 
ditions so that he is not outbalanced—that 
is, for organisation of available forces for 
the builders’ cause. For this some amount of 
sacrifice is a sine quá non, mostly of personal 
free-lance proclivities. 

Many influences are in motion to give 
insecuritv to firms of known probity, and, 
without analysing them, it 1s to be hoped 
that all concerned will act now on the hint 
" Experto Crede" has given. Surely no 
emphasis is needed! Не speaks gospel. 

SURVEYOR. 


Shrinkage of Joinery in Hot Weather. 

Sin, —I have read with much interest Mr. 
W. F. Wallis's letter in your last week's 
issue of the Builder, and wish to bear 
out his remarks entirely. I am sure the 
majoritv of builders have at some time or 
other experienced similar cases. I myself 
had some houses built in the countrv four or 
five vears go, and tbe joinery, generally, stood 
very well, with the exception of a few slight 
unavoidable shrinkages here and there. This 
joinery work has since been ''stopped " and 
repainted about twelve months ago, and it 
looked first-class, with no sign of any shrink- 
ages whatsoever, until just recently during 
this very hot weather some of the joints have 
opened a little, not much, but enough to show 
there has been a further shrinkage even after 
all this time, which is unaccountable; there- 
fore (Which perhaps is rather departing from 
this question) it is really wonderful any 
joinery can stand at all under the extra- 
ordinary conditions under which it has very 
often to be placed in quickly-constructed 
buildings, not forgetting that, ın the winter, 
in many instances, radiators are inadvisedly 
used directly after all the joinery is fixed to 
warm the buildings and before they are dry, 
which must also affect the joinery; in fact, 
шу experience is that the drier the material 
of which the joinery is made, probably the 
more shrinkage when fixed in a wet building. 

JaMES F. PARKER. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Rainwater °‘ Tipper.” 

"IR,—Can you or any of your readers 
kindly inform me where I can obtain an 
automatic “tipper,” which excludes the first 
portion of rainwater, rendered dirty by roof, 
and directs the remainder into the cistern? 

I have heard of such an arrangement, but 
cannot find any reference to it in the ordinary 
catalogues. CLERK OF Wonks. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article deals with Professional 
Unity, being suggested by the recent correspon- 
dence in our pages. 


“St. Paul's Bridge" is the title of our 
sc cond article (p. 92). 


Notes (p. 92) include: “ Stafford House, St. 
James's"; Vistas; “The Edward VII. 
Memorial"; The Professions and Municipal 
Work"; “The Y.M.CA. Building, Man- 
chester "; * Educational Advance." 


A few biographical notes on the new architect- 
knight, Sir R. S. Lorimer, are given on p. 93. 


Our illustrated article on the work of Pro- 
fessor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., is given on 
p. 94, under the title“ Contemporary Architects 
and Their Work." 


“Three Exhibitions of Students’ Work ” is 
the title of an' article on p. 97. Тһе Exhibi- 
tions are: The Architectural Association; 
University College; and the London County 
Council Central School of Arts and Crafts. 


A short account of the third summer visit 
of the Architectural Association, to Knole 
House, Sevenoaks, is given in this issue, p. 97. 


The list of awards and prizes in connexion 
with the students’ work of the Architectural 
Association is printed on p. 97. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute Congress is being 
held this year in Belfast, and the proceedings 
were opened on Monday, upwards of 750 
delegates and members attending (p. 98). 


Correspondence (p. 100) includes: “ Man- 
chester Library and Art Gallery”; “King 
Edward VII. Memor‘al”’; “Shrinkage of Joinery 
in Hot Weather“; “Hyde Park Corner“; 
“ Gidea Park Exhibition.” 


The illustrated Monthly Engineering Review 
(p. 103) includes: Vault Retaining Walls“; 
“ Perfector Bar Beam Test "' ; and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 108) includes : 
Variations: Factory and Workshop: 
Cleaning and Painting " ; Leicester Emplovers 
and the Insurance Bill"; * Projected New 
Buildings in the Provinces”: “ Applications 
under the 1894 Building Act," etc. 


Law Reports (р. 111) include : * A Kensington 
Builders Action"; Action by Contractor 
against Owner"; Injunction 


i Building 
against Builders“; Party Wall Dispute." 


— . 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JULY 29. 

The Institution of Municipal Engineers.—Meeting at 
Edinburgh. 

The Institution of Municipal and County Engincers.— 
Midland district and special meetings to be held at 
Handsworth, near Birmingham. e 

Manchester Society of Architects —Visit to Mobberley. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 

Manchester Society of Architects.—Visit to new bank 
premises, Piccadilly. Messrs. T. Worthington & Sons, 
architects. Windsor Bridge Timber Yard (Mr. J. H. 
Ashton), to see specimens and methods of cutting 
various kinds of timber. 


— — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. 
Edward White (Chairman) presiding. 

Loans.—A loan of 2, 500“. is to be made to 
the Hampstead Borough Council for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a site for the extension of 
the Council offices. 

The Stepney Borough Council is to receive 
а loan of 5,2607. for the erection of an 
electricity sub-station. 

ST. Paul's Bripce.—The General Purposes 
Committee reported that since their last 
report. in which sanction had been given to 
the Chief Engineer of the Council to attend 
before the Committee dealing with the Bill 
for the construction of this bridge, they had 
also given permission for the Architect to 
the Council to attend in the same capacity. 

Mr. J. D. Gilbert rose and complained 
that no report on this subiect of the bridge 
had been made to the Council, and he 
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considered that the Council were being treated 
with contempt. He said that in the debate 
on this matter in the House of Commons Mr. 
Hayes Fisher had said that the Council was 
not prepared to increase its contribution of 
350,000/. to the cost of the bridge if a more 
expensive scheme were adopted. They would, 
he had said, give that amount cheerfully, 
but were not prepared to double it. Mr. 
Gilbert said that these statements implied 
that a bargain had been made between the 
Council and the City Corporation, but, so far 
from having made a bargain, the Council 
had not even had a proper report on the 
matter. 

ln supporting Mr. Gilbert, Mr. A. J. 
Shepherd said that Mr. Fisher had no right 
to say that the Council would not give more 
than 350,000/. towards the cost of this scheme. 
He (Mr. Shepherd) knew that negotiations 
were at that very moment going on with the 
Corporation with reference to carrving tram- 
lines over the new bridge, and unless the 
Council were presented with a report on the 
proceedings at the next meeting, he would 
feel that once again they were being hood- 
winked. 

Mr. Hayes Fisher, in replying, said that in 
his speech in the House of Commons he had 
been very careful to explain that he was not 
speaking with authoritv tor the Council, 
though he believed he had the dominant 
party and most of the members on the other 
side behind him in all he said, and, although 
the negotiations were not completed, there 
was an honourable bargain that the bridge 
should be made wide enough for the trams 
to come over, and that the Council would 
have the assistance of the Corporation when 
they wished to obtain power to construct 
tramways over the bridge. The Bill had 
still to run the gauntlet of the Committee of 
the House of Lords. 

SchooLs.— It is proposed to erect a new 
school for 800 children in the neighbourhood 
of St. George's, Hanover-square, to replace 
the Horseferry-road school. 

Additional storeroom and an additional 
room for the superintendent is to be provided 
at the Anerley residential school, at an esti- 
mated cost of 374l., and enlargéments, pro- 
viding additional accommodation for 384 
children, are to be carried out at the 
Cormont-road school, Brixton, at a cost of 
about 200/. 

Various improvements are to be carried out 
at the following schools during the summer 
holidays :—Cranbroo&.road, Bethnal Green; 
Alton-street, Bow and Bromley: Haggerston- 


road, Haggerston; and Faunce-street, 
Newington. 
Horton AsvrLvuM.—In a report of the 


Asylums Committee it was stated that, as 
there was no provision for bathing at the 
nurses’ infirmary at this asylum, it was 
desirable to erect a bathroom, and also to 
erect an additional entrance to the main 
wash-house from the east side. 

Plans have been prepared by the Asylums 
Engineer and approved by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners for the erection of a new asylum 
on the vacant site on the Horton Estate. 
The estimated cost of the building is 459,2007. 

CINEMATOGRAPH 'THEATRE.—The Building 
Acts Committee stated that a cinematograph 
theatre is to be erected in Gaisford-street, 
Kentish Town. 

FirE-STATIONS.—Electric lighting is to be 
installed at the Shadwell and Stoke Newing- 
ton fire-stations, and various alterations are 
to be carried out at the Kilburn, Bayswater, 
Euston, Eltham, Herne Hill, Northcote-road, 
Deptford, Lewisham, and Brompton fire- 
stations. 

CAMBERWELL.—It is proposed to widen Red 
Post-hill between Sunray-avenue and North 
Dulwich Station. This improvement will 
have the effect of increasing the width of 
the road from 44 ft. to 50 ft. for a distance 
of about 1,150 ft. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Work of Professor Blomfield, A.R.A. 


N our plates this week we illustrate 


Ds NM some of the work of Professor 
EEG] Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., the 
— illustrations being given in con- 


nexion with an article on another page on 
Contemporary Architects and Their Work." 


[Jurv 28, 1911. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of July 27, 1861. 


Mr. Ferrey's “Recollections of Welby Pugin.” 


AUGUSTUS WELBY NORTHMORE PUGIN 
was born on March 1, 1812, in Store-street, 
Bedford-square, where his father then 
resided. He became a day boy at Christ’s 
Hospital, Newgate-street, bettor known as 
the Blue Coat School, when the Rev. Dr. 
Trollope was head master of the school, and 
in all branches of education showed remark- 
able aptitude. After completing the ordinary 
course of education at Christ's Hospital һе 
did not proceed to either of the Universities, 
but shortly afterwards entered his father's 
office. He had an almost intuitive talent 
for drawing, and as soon as he could handle 
a pencil commenced sketching. 

Welby Pugin's first employment, inde- 
pendently of his father, seems to have heen 
given to him by the celebrated goldsmiths, 
Messrs. Rundell & Bridge. One of their firm, 
while engaged in an examination of some 
ancient designs for plate in the Print Room 
of the British Museum, chanced to notice 
that Pugin was employed in copying the 
prints of Albert Durer and Israel Silvester. 
Struck by his skill in drawing, the goldsmith 
accosted him, and soon found that he pos- 
sessed just the genius his firm was seeking. 
His complete knowledge of Mediæval art 
fitted him admirably for designing plate 
in the old manner. 


— — 
BOOK RECEIVED. 


THE LONDON CITIZEN'S Yran- Book, 1911-12. 
(London: Geo. Allen & Co., Ltd. 1s. net.) 


—— موھ ویو‎ 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Leonard Stokes, the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, pei- 
formed the opening ceremony, on the 
21st inst., at the Architectural Exhibition, 
which has been held in the Science Library 
at University College, Gower-street, during 
the present week. The Exhibition, a notice 
of which appears on another page, contains 
the drawings made during the present session 
by the day students at University College 
who are taking a two or three years’ certih- 
cate or degree course, and by students аёќепс - 
ing the evening course of design, the cost cf 
which is defrayed by the Carpenters' Con.- 
pany. Mr. Stokes, in declaring the Exhibi- 
tion open, congratulated Professor Simpsc:: 
on the excellent standard of the work. It was 
proposed to institute a higher course of archi- 
tectural training at the College. The estab- 
lishment of such a course would meet a long- 
felt want. Many opportunities for learning 
were provided for the younger students, bui 
they had not provided instruction in the 
higher branches, such as town planning, to 
the extent that they ought to do.—-Dr. 
Gregory Foster, the Provost, in moving a 
vote oi thanks to Mr. Stokes, said 1t was 
proposed to institute the new course, which 
would be one in advanced academic design, 
under the able guidance of Dr. Burnett next 
;ear. But they were in need of additional 
accommodation. А building originally in- 
tended for the bursar's house had been made 
to serve the purposes of the architectural 
students, but it was quite inadequate. The 
Senate of the University of London had come 
to the conclusion that the needs of London 
and the country generally in regard to archi- 
tectural education would be better met by 
organising one strong school of architecture 
rather than by maintaining two relatively 
weak ones—one at University College and 
one at King's College. It was proposed. 
therefore, when the funds were forthcoming 
for a larger building. to transfer the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, which had hitherto 
been at King's College, to University College. 
and house it all in one building. That 
would mean that Professor Elsey Smith and 
his staff at King's College would join 
Professor Simpson and his staff at University 
Colloge. Mr. Percy Preston, Past Master of 
the Carpenters’ Company, seconded the 
motion, which was adopted. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW. of- ENGINEERING. 


PERFECTOR BAR BEAM 
TESTS. 


ROM the standpoint of architects it 
is much to be regretted that so few 
scientific tests have been conducted 

in this country on reinforced concrete beams 
and other structural members. 

À great many practical tests have been 
made on completed structures, but, while 
showing that the works in question are 
capable of supporting considerably more than 
the calculated superimposed loading, such 
testa afford no precise data for the guidance 
of designers. 


two months from the date of moulding, the 
crushing strength of the concrete was taken 
at 2,165 lb. per square inch. 


Steel Tests. 
Specimens of steel cut from bars in the. 
beams after testing were examined by Messrs. 
Kirkaldy & Son, the results being as follows :— 


Tensile Strength. Elastic Limit. Elongaticn 
Lb. per Lb. per in 8 in. 
square inch. square inch Per cent 
ч 43,200 ............ 4:6 


Description of Test Beams. 
Beams of Type A.—These were T-beams of 
the following average dimensions :— Total 


— 


Fig. 1. The Perfector Beam (after destruction). 


Therefore we have special pleasure in 
calling attention to a recent series of experi- 
mente conducted by Messrs. David Kirkaldy 
& Son on a set of nine reinforced concrete 
beams made at their works in accordance 
with the designs of Perfector Buildings 
and Constructions, Ltd., of Westminster. 
The distinguishing feature of the beams was 
the employment of the Perfector Trussed 

r a8 main and web reinforcement. In this 
the main bar has attached web members, 
the latter passing through slots cut in & 
fin projecting from it. The vertical 
web stirrups can Бе spaced at dis- 
tances of from 2 in. to 20 in., according to 
requirements, and can be of any length, 
according to the depth of the beam. It is 
claimed for this arrangement that an absolute 
barrier is provided against the slightest 
movement of the steel in the concrete, 
independent of the adhesion between the two 
materials. 


Concrete Cube Tests. 

In order to determine the crushing 
strength of the concrete used for the beams, 
nine 6-in. cubes were prepared by Messrs. 
Kirkaldy & Son of the concrete mixed by 
Perfector Buildings and Constructions, Ltd. 

The proportions of the concrete were 1 
part Portland cement (80 Ib. per cubic foot), 
2 parts sand, and 4 parts ballast, .in. 
gauge. Four gallons of water were added 
or every 7 cubic ft. of this mixture. 

Three cubes were tested at one month. 
three at two months, and three at three 
months. the average results being 1,623 1Ь., 
2,165 lb., апа 2,469 lb. per square inch 

tively. 
the besii were tested at the age of 


length, 11 ft.; clear span, 10 ft. 6 in.; 
width of compression flange, 35:8 in. ; width 
of web, 7:2 in.; thickness of compression 
flange, 408 in.; total depth, 14°25 in.; 


effective depth, 12-12 in. The reinforcement 
consisted of two 1-in. diameter Perfector bars 
threaded with l-in. by }-in. stirrups, spaced 
8 in. apart on each bar, and arranged so 
that one stirrup occurred every 4 in. from 
each end to near the middle of the beam. 
The compression flange was reinforced with 
#&-іп. diameter rods, alternately straight 
and curved, spaced 5 in. apart centre to 
centre. 

Beams of Type B.—These were rectangular 
beams of the following dimensions :—Total 
length, 11 ft.; clear span, 10 ft.; width, 
7°24 in.; total depth, 14:09 in.; effective 
depth, 11:79 in. The tension reinforcement 
consisted of two - in. diameter Perfector 
bars, threaded with 3-іп. by }-in. stirrups, 
spaced 4 in. apart for the length of about 
3 ft. 4 in. from each end, and two pairs of 
stirrups, spaced 8 in. apart on either side of 
the middle of the beam. "The compression 
reinforcement consisted of one -in. diameter 
Perfector bar threaded with stirrups of 
the same dimensions as those provided for 
the tension bars, and similarly spaced. 

Beams of Type C.—These were rectangular 
beams of the following dimensions: — Total 
length, 11 ft.; clear space, 10 ft.; width, 
7-15 in.; total depth, 1409 in.; effective 
depth, 12:24 in. The reinforcement con- 
sisted of two -in. diameter Perfector 
bars threaded with j-in. by gin. stirrups, 
spaced 8 in. apart, and arranged so that 
one stirrup occurred every 4 in. from each 
end to near the middle of the beam. 

NoTEÉ.—The beams were in no way labora- 
tory specimens, but were made as ordi 
commercial beams. In order to conduce 
to this end, the materials and moulds were 
obtained from a reinforced concrete building 
in course of erection in the neighbourhood of 
Messrs. Kirkaldy & Son's laboratory. 


Results of Tests. 


The main object of the experiments, 
as stated in the report by Messrs. David 
Kirkaldy & Sons, was ''to ascertain the 
resistance to deflection under a gradually 
increased bending stress,” due to loading 
applied at two positions spaced each at one- 
third of the span, the deflections being 
measured at the middle. 


Detection of T BEAMS. 
TYPE А. 


LDetlection Im Inches 


4 
МАТІОС 


„ 20,000 30,000 40000 
+Wo/Beom bo Superload in /bs 
3300 /p5. 
Fig. 2. 
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The following data are condensed from the 
report by Messrs. David Kirkaldy & Son :— 


Average Deflection of Beams. 
Superload. АЕ * = | e — pe UD m 
Туре A. Type B. Type С 
Lb. In. In. In. 
2,000 0:005 0-004 0-005 
4,000 019 *019 021 
6,000 023 “042 046 
8000 | -038 071 078 
10, 000 | 054 100 110 
12,000 070 12 143 
14,0000 08 157 178 
16,000 107 219 215 
18,000 126 "951 -253 
20,000 -148 291 208 
22,000 172 331 368 
21,000 197 ۱ “650 = 
26,000 223 S — 
28,000 26 — E 
30,000 275 | == Z 
32,000 307 | — — 
34,000 *340 | == ee 
36,000 437 | = == 


The ultimate superload for the three beams 
of type A ranged from 37,800 Ib. to 42,480 lb., 
the average being 40,273 lb. The first beam of 
this type failed partly by tension and partly 
by shear, and after the ultimate load had been 
reached it broke down completely by shearing 
at one end. The second beam gave some- 
what better values than the first one tested ; 
at the load of 24,000 Ib. a very fine shear 
crack opened at each end, and at 28,000 lb. 
two more well-defined shear cracks developed, 
апа the steel rods began to draw in. Finally, 
tension cracks at the middle of the beam 
extended beyond the neutral axis, and the 
beam failed completely, the concrete also 
failing in compression. Fig. 1 is from a 

hotograph of this beam after destruction. 

otwithstanding the shear cracks, the beam 
ultimately failed by flexure. The third 
beam of this type showed a still better result 
as to ultimate strength. At tho load of 
20,000 Ib. two slight hair cracks appeared, 
at 30,000 Ib., seven tension and four shear 
cracks opened, and at 36,000 lb. thero was a 
shear crack at one haunch and the steel rods 
were seen to be drawing in. 

The ultimate superload for the three beams 
of type B ranged from 26,010 Ib. to 27, 100 lb., 
the average being 26,718 lb. There was no 
sign of shear in any of these beams nor of 
slipping of the reinforcement. The first hair 
cracks appeared at the total load of 
16,000 Ib. 

The ultimate superload for the three beams 
of type C ranged from 22,880 Ib. to 24,160 lb., 
the average being 23,427 lb. The behaviour 
of these beams was very similar to that of 
type B series, except that in one case slight 
shear cracks opened at each end. 


DEFLECTION OF BEAMS 
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DEFLECTION OF BEAMS 
TYPE B. 
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The following values, calculated by 


Perfector Buildings and Constructions, Ltd., 
will probably be interesting to our readers: 


Ц 
Rea Stress in Steel S ress in Con- Factor of 
Type at-Ultimate - crete at Safety on 
` Load. Ultimate Load Total Load. 
Lb. per sq. inch. Lb. per sq. inch. 
51,7 1.229 3:24 
B 44,407 2,320 430 
C 50,392 2,378 4°40 


Figs. 2 to 4 are diagrams illustrating the 
deflection of the three types of beam. It 
should be noted that after the stress at P 
has been passed the deflection increases very 
rapidly, and failure occurs with а compara- 
tively small addition of loading. This 
illustrates the fact that the effective resis- 
tance of reinforced concrete construction, in 
the form of members acting as beams, 
depends upon the elastic limit of the steel so 
far as tension is concerned, and not upon the 
ultimate tensile strength of the metal as 
denoted by laboratory tests of small 
specimens. 

The tests described in the present article 
were witnessed by various well-known engi- 
neers and architects, including Colonel 
Winn. R.E., Mr. A. Ross, M. Inst. C. E. 
(G. N. R.), Mr. E. R. Waight, M. Inst. C. E. 
(S. E. & C. R.), Mr. W. A. Cashman, 
M. Inst. C. E. (G. W. R.), Mr. A. W. Hall, 
A. R. I. B. A., and others. 


THE DESIGN OF VAULT RE- 
TAINING WALLS IN REIN- 
FORCED CONCRETE.—II. 
By А. Henry Quick, Ássoc.M.Iusr.C.E. 


In the previous article (March 24, page 370) 
the design of the vertical portion of a wall of 
the type indicated in Fig. 1 was worked out 
in detail, and the next step is to find the 
width of the base necessary to satisfy the con- 
dition already mentioned, viz, a factor of 
safety of 2 against overturning. 
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For this purpose we shall decide upon a 
“ heel ” projecting behind the wall 2 ft. 

The forces acting are as shown in Fig. 7, the 
shaded area representing the earth pressure 


r 222222 diagram Р! similar to that in Fig. 6, but in this 
H HH | ТТ H case taken down to the underside of the base, 
ПЕЕ i LLL for which we must provisioually assume a 


thickness, say, 15 ins. 


E = the weight of the earth over the heel in pounds, 

W = the weight of the wall neglecting the toe at the 
bottom in pounds. 

B = the weight of the wall base in pounds. 


The total earth pressure, P! 29 (141? — 3?) 
= 3,881 lbs., see eq. 4, and acts at a distance 


— 
= 


—— — up from the bottom of the wall base, 


= -—— o 


6 3 
" 4) < 113% 61 „ 111 = 4°40 ft. see eq. 5 


== 3881 
Weight of the earth over Ibe. Ibe. 
has” a MORENO EET = 12 x 21 x 1 х 120 = 3420 
Weight of the wall.. ...... = 10 x 94" x 1 x 150 = 1188 
Weight of the wall base — L x 1} xl» 150 = 187:5L 
Each of these forces acts &t its centre of 


reviously ex- 
otted lines in 


T 


4 1875 1(; 


34201, — 4275 + 11881, — 3168 + 937514 
95°75L + 4608L = 41615 
L? + 49-151, = 43°89. 
19°151, + 24-5752 = 443:89 + 245753, 


34172 — 


L by taking the square root of both sides, 
HE L + 24:575 = + 32°37, 


from which we get, neglecting the negative 


L = 7°80, or, say, 8 ft. 


To find where the resultant “R” of tbe 

| vertical forces and the earth pressure cuts 

[1| the base, and consequently the upward earth 

Н pressure diagram, and so enable us to wane 
ÛJ the base is our next step. We must take t 


moments about “A,” say (Fig. 8), of all the 
vertical loads, and divide by the sum of these 
loads to get the distance “ x " of their resultant 
from A.“ 


3420 x 1} + 1188 x 2f + 8 x 1} x 150 x 4 
E 6108 
and the distance y from this line at which 
the resultant of all the forces will cut, the base 
can cither be obtained graphicallv by the 
parallelogram of forces, as indicated in Fig. 8 
ot by simple proportion, thus : 

6108 : 3881:: 4°40: y 

2-80 


and 2:80 + 2°29 = 5:00 ft. from A, ог m= 
5:00 — 4:00 = 1-00 from the centre of the base. 


We now have in Fig. 9 the base of the wall 
with the inclined resultant '" R of all the 
forces acting at ''A." This inclined force 
may be replaced by a vertical force Q = to the 
sum of all the vertical forces and a horizontal 
force S = to the total earth pressure. ” 

The vertical force Q, acting at a point “ m 
feet from the centre of the base, may, by & 
well-known theorem in mechanics, be ahift 
to any other point by introducing а couple = 
Q x a lever arm equal to the distance through 
which the force has been moved. 

This will not alter the total effect of the force, 
but shiftinz the vertical force Q to the centre 
will now cause direct and uniform pressure 
over the entire base and the couple Q x m will 
tend to cause tension over the left and com- 
pression over the right half of the base, the 
total upward earth reaction being the sum 
of these forces and will equal 


qp UT 


x = 2°20 ft., 


A 


eq. 8. 
where 
y — distance in feet of the edge of the base from the 
centre of the same. . 
A = area of the base in square feet taking 1 ft. width. 
I = the Moment of Inertia in foot unite of the base 
about its centre of gravity. 
In our case we have 
1527 3 
6108 4 6108 x 1 x 4 х 12 
S 


512 
8 


Ibs. lbs. 
= 764 + 573 per square foot. 
= 1337 lbs. per square foot maximum compression at 
edge D," 
191 lbs. per square foot maximum com 
pression at edge А.” 


as shown shaded in ps. ы sate 
By the same graphical construction 
viously explained, we can find as indicated 


and 


„>. 


— — — — — 


| 
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the centres of gravity of those portions of the 
upward earth reaction, causing bending on the 
cantilevers AB and CD. | 

Take first the cantilever CD, the B.M. at C 
is that due to the upward earth reaction acting 
on CD x the distance of its centre of gravity 
from C—the weight of the portion of the base 
CD x the distance of its centre of gravity from 
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The B.M. at “В” on the cantilever AB is 
that due to the downward weight of the earth 
over the “heel” x the distance of its centre 
of gravity from В + the weight of the “ heel ” 
AB x the distance of its centre of gravity 
from B— the upward earth reaction acting over 
the same portion x the distance of its centre 
of gravity from '' B." 


which equals 3,881 lbs. The total weig 
wall and the earth filling over the ' 
6,108 lbs, and as the co-efficient of friction 
between concrete and most clayey or sandy soils 
may be taken as about 33, the wall by reason 


C 
ft. Ibe. 
or B.M. at C = 52 + 150 x 4H x 275 = 13311 


Ibs. 
—4l x làx1 x 150 x 211 = 2266 
11045 
This causes tension on the lower and com- 
pression on the upper side, and from eq. 7 


11045 


the steel required per foot = 


= 11 ins. bare, and 


12 x ll x 


pu 


Onn 


Fig. 7 


"00675 = "891 sq. ins., or say f- in. rods at 4 in. 
centres and the depth over all — 13 ins., say, 
as we could not lay much less than 2 ins. of 
concrete before placing the rods in position, 
and in many sites it might be necessary to first 


lay a bed of concrete 4 ins. to 6 ins. in 
thickness. | 
About 2 ft. from the end “D” probably 
every alternate rod might be stopped; this 
sho however, be verified by а similar 
calculation to the above, the B.M. being found 
the point in question. 


lbs. Ibs. 

ог B. M. at B = 2 x 12 x 120 x 1 = 2880 
+ 2 х 14 x 15) x 1 375 

3255 

_ 191 + 48 ×» 9 x 85 = 509 

2686 


This causes tension on the upper and com- 
pression on the lower side, an 


ав the depth 
d " * d' must for practical reasons be equal 


to the front portion CD or 11 ins., we shall find 


the percentage of steel required for this depth 
will equal 
eq.9 = их оюп ЖУ... oe = 00138 


and the area of steel required per foot = 
12 x 11 x 00158 = :209 вд. ins., or, say, 
ł-in. rods at 6-in. centres. 

We must now try the bottom of the vertical 
wall for horizontal shear, the total shear at 
this point will be equal to the total earth pressure 
down to this point, and equals 3,200 Ibs.; the 
shear stress here will 


— 3200 
12 х 13 
which is quite safe. 

We will now try the base for vertical shear 
at the point C; the total shear at this point 
wil be equal to the upward earth reaction 
less the weight of the portion CD of the base; 
this equals 4840 — 799 —4041 lbs., the shear 
stress here will 


4041 


= 12x 13 


which is also quite safe. 
The total force tending to cause the wall to 


= 20:5 lbs. per square inch, 


= 26 lbs. per square inch, 
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slide forward on its base is the total earth 
pressure down to the underside of the base, 


ht ‘of the 
heel " = 


| 
Int 


Fig. 10. 


REMAN 


* 


ALANA AANA 


e of 24 


cot. 


I 


of its dead weight alone would just be on the 
point of sliding with a thrust of only about id 


n = 2036 lbe., 


and this allows for no factor of safety. Now, 
as the actual thrust to be resisted is 
about 3,881 lbs, it wil be advisable to 
provide a toe as shown, although in probably 
all cases a raft will be constructed over the 
site against which the wall base will abut. 

When the roof is added the weight thus 
brought on to the wall will slightly increase the 
compressive stress on the concrete, but it is so 
small in amount that it may be neglected. 

The wall as finally designed will be as in- 
dicated in Fig. 11. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 
For the reconstruction of 
Baker-street the terminus and junction 
Station at Upper Baker-street and 
Improvements. Marylebone-road it has been 
| found neces to divert the 
two sewers beneath Park.r for a length 
of nearly 460 ft. The old sewer of 6 ft. 6 in. 
by 4 ft. 4 in is replaced with one 454 ft. long 
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Vault Retaining Wall. 


behind the new railway wall, and has above it 
a fresh pipe to replace the former 21-ia. water 
main. The 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. sewer on 
the other side of the new lines has been diverted 
for a distance of 270 ft., and another one is 
built in its stead. The two concrete walls of 
the widened tunnel, about 550 ft. long, are 
from 6 ft. to 10 ft. thick, with foundations from 
8 ft. to 18 ft. thick. The superimposed girders 
will, it is anticipated, be utilised to carry suites 
of residential flats as well as the tunnel and 
roadway roofing, and those over the east 
station will be similarly adapted to sustain the 
new headquarters of the railway staff. Part of 
the space hitherto occupied by the booking- 
office at the corner of York-place will be thrown 
into the proposed widening at the crossing with 
Marylebone-road. Mr. W. Willox, engineer to 
the Metropolitan Railway Company, made the 
plans for the works now in progress. 


IN the United States and 

Central Heat- Canada there are already 

ing Stations about 600 central stations for 

for Cities. the distribution of steam and 

hot water to the residents of 

some 300 towns, ranging in population from 

more than 10,000 inhabitants to less than 

5,000 inhabitants, the first establishment of the 
kind dating from the year 1876. 

A recent memoir, contributed by M. A. 
Beaurrienne to the Société des Ingénieurs Civils 
de France, sets forth the methods followed and 
results obtained in systems of the kind, and 
discusses the point whether there exist any 
technical reasons or other considerations to 
pial Mone why this branch of industry is practi- 
cally unknown in Europe, while it has so largely 
developed on the other side of the Atlantic. 
After expounding the principles adopted in the 


Fig. 11. 


distribution of heat in cities and describing 
typical installations so applied, the author 
points out the advantages of central heating 
services over private installations, and having 
formulated a general theory of the public 
distribution of heat, particularly in the form 
of steam, he applies the results of his theory 
to a quarter of Paris and to the district served 
by the installation at Lockport, U.S.A. 

The author comes to the conclusion that 
there are good reasons for following the example 
set in America, not in the direction of simple 
imitation, but by the evolution and application 
of a more scientific theory, taking due account 
of past experience in the perfection of a system 
which possesses various claims to attention. 


ONE factor of importance in 

Effectof Water the production of concrete 
Percentage on capable of withstanding pene- 
Porosity of tration by water is the pro- 
Concrete. portion of water mixed with 
the dry constituents. It is 

now generally recognised that other things 
being equal a wet mixture results in concrete 
of greater impermeability than a dry mixture, 


== 


Percent of Water used m mum Concrete 


Effect of Water on Porosity of Concrete. 
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unless the latter is very closely compacted by 
ramming or heavy pressure. Some tests by 
Messrs. Westinghouse, Church, Kerr, & Со. 
give definite results which appear to indicate 
the most suitable percentages of water for use 
in mixing concrete intended to be impermeable. 
The curve reproduced on this page shows the 

rcentage of water absorbed by concrete 

locks during twenty-four hours’ immersion in 
water. From this diagram it will be seen that 
the effect of too much water is as undesirable 
as that of too little, the happy medium being 
about 14 or 15 per cent. Although an isolated 
series of tests can never be regarded as con- 
clusive, the results obtained by the firm men- 
tioned are of distinct interest, and there is no 
reason for doubting their substantial accuracy. 


THE accompanying illustration 


Reinforced shows a simple adaptation of 
Concrete reinforced concrete for the 
Coping fora improvement of a sea-wall at 
Sea-Wall. the United States naval station 


of Key West. As originally 
built, the wall had a plane face with a batter 
of 1 in 4, its top being little more than 4 ft. 
above high-water level. In rough weather 
considerable damage was usually done by 
water rising over the wall and washing away 
the earth behind. In order to throw back the 
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Reinforced Concrete Coping for a Sea-Wall. 
(From “ Engineering News.“) 


waves & concave coping was added to the 
front of the wall, as shown, the concrete being 
keyed into the old work and held by j-in. 
diameter diagonal bars spaced 18 in. apart, 
in addition to two longitudinal }-in. diameter 
bars. The work cost about 2s. ld. per lineal 
foot, and was exccuted under the direction of 
Mr. De Witt Webb, civi] engineer, United 
States Navy. 


REFERRING to our Note of 
The German June 9 last (p. 722), Messrs. 
Tests of Re- Wayss & Freytag, the firm to 
inforced Con- whom was entrusted the con- 
crete Columns. struction of the test columns 
having spiral transverse rein- 
forcement, point out that varying atmospheric 
conditions and care in manufacture were more 
important factors in the first series of test 
results than the different forms of transverse 
reinforcement, and they also emphasise the 
point that in all cases fracture occurred at 
those ends of the vertically moulded columns 
which were last rammed without regard to the 
position of such ends in the testing machine. 
Owing to the inconclusive nature of the first 
tests a further series was undertaken, as stated 
in our Note. With regard to the second series, 
Messrs. Wayss & Freytag say that those 
columns with spiral reinforcement showed the 
highest breaking loads, but that as in this 
series fracture again occurred at that end 
which was last rammed, and as manufacture 
by contractors’ workmen cannot be considered 
as sufficiently careful or regular, it follows that 
precise conclusions as to the behaviour of the 
various methods of transverse reinforcement 
cannot be drawn from these tests. 
Both series of tests are to be regarded as 
preliminary, and a further set will be conducted 
on columns having strengthened heads, so that 
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the influence of the transverse reinforcement 
will be clearly demonstrated. In a future 
issue we hope to give further and final reports 
of the tests. 


IN cases where soft strata are 
Driving Piles overlaid by a thin crust of 
through a Thin hard material, piles can be 


Stratum of readily driven without injury 
Hard Material by first breaking а hole 
through the latter. This ex- 


pedient was successfully adopted on the Lehigh 
Valley Railway in а place where piles 55 ft. 
long had to be driven. The hard material was 
penetrated by means of а strong steel pipe 
provided with a steel point, and the piles, 
having been dropped into holes so made, were 
driven without difficulty into the softer material 
below. As timber piles are often shattered by 
over-driving the method is one deserving 
attention. 


DESTINED to take the place 
The Middles- of the present steam ferries 
brough Trans- between the town of Middles- 
porter Bridge. brough and Port Clarence, on 
the opposite side of the River 
Tecs, the bridge now being constructed by Sir 
William Arrol & Co., Ltd., under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. S. E. Burgess, M.Inst.C.E., the 
Borough Engineer, is one of the largest trans- 
porter bridges hitherto projected, having a 
main span of 570 ft. long at thc height of 160 ft. 
above high water. The span is carried by steel 
towers 250 ft. high above low-water level, 
supported by caisson foundations, one of 
which extends 90 ft. below the river bed. 
Rails are provided on the under side of the 
main span for the operation of a carriage 
propelled by electricity, and from which will 
be suspended a travelling-car at the same level 
аз the roadways on either side. Тһе car will be 
capable of transporting tramcars and other 
vehicles, as well as 600 foot passengers. 
Although this and one or two kindred structures 
lave been built in Great Britain by British 
engineers, it should not be forgotten that the 
development of the system on modern lines is 
mainly due to a French engineer, Frangois 
Arnodin, of Chateauneuf-sur- Loire. 


Tug Growth of Cast-Irons 


Permanent after Repeated Heatings is 
Expansion of the title of an instructive 
Cast-Iron by paper contributed by Professor 

Hest. Carpenter, of Victoria Univer- 


sity, to the Jron and Steel 
Institute. Asshown by more than one building 
fire, the subject is of direct interest to archi- 
tects. who are naturally concerned in finding 
a variet y of iron not liable to the risk of serious 
permanent expansion in case of fire. The first 
part of the paper discusses the influence of 
sulphur, phosphorus, manganese, silicon, carbon, 
and other substances, and contains calculations 
of the approximate growth that may be 
expected in cast-irons whose chemical com- 
position is known. The second part is of 
purely scientific interest, and the third part 
gives an account of experiments undertaken 
with the object of finding a commercial cast- 
iron of negligible growth after repeated heatings. 
From the practical standpoint this is the most 
important part of the paper. Briefly stated, 
the following are the main conclusions to be 
drawn :— Pnosphorus, sulphur, and manganese 
all tend to diminish growth; silicon tends to 
increase growth to the extent of 15 per cent. 
for I per cent. of that element, 27 per cent. for 
2 per cent.. 34 per cent. for З per cent., and in 
similarly diminishing proportions for other per- 
centages of silicon. By adopting suitable pro- 
portions of the regular constituents cast-iron 
can be produced showing no signs of growth 
after 150 heats. 


ONE difficulty connected with 

Municipal the construction of huge steel 
Building, frame buildings arises out of 
New York. the necessitv for transporting 
large structural members 

through the crowded streets. In the case of 
the new Municipal Building, New York, many 
steel members of exceptional dimensions have 
to be so transported, among them being twelve 
girders, 47 ft. 6 in. long by 10 ft. deep, and 
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weighing about 50 tons each. Every one of 
these girders has had to be conveyed from the 
Battery to the building site at the approach to 
Brooklyn Bridge on a special lorry drawn by 
some thirty-five horses, a team that could not 
be manipulated very well through tortuous 
streets. As the New York police regulations 
do not permit the streets to be used at ordinary 
times by teams of more than about a dozen 
horses, the transport of these heavy girders was 
performed on two Sundays. The members in 
question are destined to be erected at fourth- 
story level above the arch permitting Chalmers- 
street to be carried through the middle of the 
great building. 


Last month a joint Committee 

New York of the Public Service Commis- 
Rapid Transit sion and the Board of Estimate 
Subway recommended extensions of 
Extension. the Rapid Transit Subway at 
the total estimated cost of 

more than 51, 000, 000“. It is proposed that 
contracts should be made with the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company and the Interborough 
Company, the former being awarded all the 
lines crossing the East River bridges; the 
Fourth-avenue subway, Brooklyn; lines from 
Liberty-street, along Broadway and Seventh- 
avenue to Fifty-Ninth-strect, and over the 
Queensborough Bridge, and a line from Union- 
square, under the East River to the eastern part 
of Brooklyn. The Interborough Company are 
offered a line from Forty-Second-street to the 
Battery ; another along Lexington-avenue, with 
extensions in the Broux and various extensions in 
Brooklyn and Queens. The Committee recom- 
mend that the share of the municipality should 
be about 26,000,000/., the remainder to be 
shared proportionately by the two railway 
companies. The heavy expenditure involved 
in this project shows the exceptional need of 
New York for increased traffic facilities, and 
the readiness of the city authorities to deal 
with the question in a public-spirited manner. 


As AN alternative to the 
payment of 100“. per annum 
for insuring their own pro- 

erty and adjacent buildings, 
the owners of & steel water 
tower in New Jersey decided to encase the 
tower in concrete and to rely upon the pro- 
tection so afforded. The tower contains 
100,000 gallons of water, the total height 
being 174 ft. above the ground, and the cost 
of sheathing with concrete amounted to 800/. 
The interest on this sum at 6 per cent. is 481. 
per annum, a charge giving reasonable assurance 
of absolute protection at less than half the 
premium for covering damages for which the 
owners might be liable in case the tower 
collapsed аз the result of fire. Moreover, the 
saving on the insurance premium will pay for 
the concrete work in about fifteen years, and 
t^us extinguish any further charge. 'The use 
of concrete here denoted is one that may often 
be adopted with advantage and economy. 


Steel Water 
Tower Cased 


in Concrete. 


IN the Report of the Concrete 
Standardised [Institute dealing with the 
Drawings for standardisation of drawings 
Reinforced for reinforced concrete work 
. Concrete. it is suggested that, as the 
material in question is most 
extensively used for buildings, drawings should 
conform closely to general architectural prac- 
tice. This is а recommendation wità which we 
&re in entire agreement. 
With regard to scales, the following are 
proposed :— 
General. Drawings. 


75 in. Schemes in outline (large structures). 


4 in. Schemes in outline (average practice). 
Detail. Drawings. 
$ in. Framing plans and slab reinforcement. 


+ in. Elevation of beams and general details 
(large members). 

4 in. Elevation of beams and general details 
(average practice). 

lj in. Sections of beams, ete. 

3 in. Large details of intricate work. 

For ordinary work three scales—z in., 4 in., 
and 14 in.—are considered sufficiently elastic. 
All dimensions should be figured, and for 
general purposes it is proposed that drawings 
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should measure 40 in. by 27 in., or 20 in. by 
27 in. within the border line. 

The indication of reinforcing bars in general 
can be effected by thick solid lines for main 
bars, and medium solid lines for secondary bars, 
the following conventional signs being recom- 
mended for detail drawings. 


Ordinary cut ends thus — — 
Fishtail ends thus ase — 
Turned over ends thus — tá 
Cranking thus... — 


Wired junctions thus... 


پپپ 


Reinforced Concrete Symbols. 


The Report also contains a list of proposed 
abbreviations for denoting various forms of 
bars, sheet meshes, and other particulars. 
Suggestions for lettering and colouring drawings 
are also given. 

The general adoption of the recommendations 
contained in this Report, possibly with some 
modifications, should do much to save un- 
necessary work on the part of specialist firms 
and contractors, and would be a boon to 
architects and municipal engineers who may 
have to deal with drawings submitted by 
competitors for the explanation of tenders. 


А REPORT by the engineer to the 
Corrosion of Harbour Board of Wellington, 
Muntz Metal New Zealand, shows that 
in Sea-Water. extensive corrosion has taken 
place in the Muntz metal 
sheathing and bolts applied to nearly all the 
timber wharves of the port. The metal used 
within the last ten or twelve years appears to be 
less satisfactory than that applied several vears 
before. For instance, in the case of a wharf 
completed in 1908, the sheathing and bolts are 
deteriorating very rapidly. When examined 
at a recent date some bolts were so much 
corroded at the screwed end that the nuts were 
quite loose. Efforts are being made to find an 
alloy of moderate price capable of withstanding 
corrosion. The most effective remedy would be 
to replace existing wharves gradually by 
reinforced concrete structures, a policy which 
has been adopted in many British, American, 
and other ports. 


THE third and final report of the 
Coast Erosion. Royal Commission on Coast 
Erosion dispels any hope that 
the protection of our coast line will be under- 
taken by t^e State. The Commissioners find 
that, while serious loss is occurring in many 
places, and particularly on the east coasts of 
England and Ireland, the erosion does not affect 
the nation at large, and does not call for an y inter- 
vention by the State beyond that resulting from 
extended administrative assistance. There is 
no evidence of any changes in the relative levels 
of sea and land. Hence the problem for solution 
is simply the provision of means for protecting 
coast lines threatened against the effects of 
tide, wind, and frost. The technical eviderce 
presented in Part III. of the report will prove 
invaluable to engineers in the design of protcct- 
tive works. А proposal of useful character 
is that all foreshores remaining the property 
of the Crown shall be administered by the Board 
of Trade, and that additional powers shall be 
conferred on the same board enabling them 
to control the removal of beach material and 
the construction of protection works, to super- 
vise and assist existing authorities concerned in 
coast protection, and to create new authoritics 
where necessary. If the recommendations of the 
Commission are adopted, the Board of Trade 
will have the assistance of engineering expcrts, 
and will make arrangements for watching the 
coasts and preventing any acts or works 
contrary to the public interest. 
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VARIATIONS. 
T* term ' variations has a different 


significance according to the point 

of view from which they are looked 
at. From the one point additions are the 
characteristic features, and from the other, 
* omissions." "The foreman generally does 
not beat about the bush. but designates them 
boldly extras; but in this article we shall 
deal with the term literally, as there are few 
contracts where items to which both terms 
apply do not occur. 

fi all contracts were carried out strictly to 
the letter, as far as procedure is concerned, 
and given a good bill of quantities consistently 
priced, this should not be a troublesome 
matter, but this premises a good set of 
drawings and full details prepared at the 
outset, a full specification, every order for a 
variation given in writing—how often is 
this precaution omitted and with what 
unfortunate results—day-sheets, verified by 
the clerk of works, and sent in week by 
week, and a careful record of all work 
covered up, agreed to as correct by the 
contractor or his foreman and the architect 
or the clerk of works, or else measured by 
the surveyor during the progress of the work. 
Such would be the ideal condition of things ; 
but we are afraid it is not the lot of many 
surveyors to find such an ideal condition 
when proceeding on to the works to take up 
the measurement of variations. 

Looked at from the surveyor's point of 
view, it is presumed that he prepared the 
original bill of quantities, so that there will 
be nothing to find fault with on this head. 
We must—if only as а matter of courtesy— 
reckon that the drawings and specification 


are all that can be desired, so that eliminates ' 


another element of trouble. We then come 
to the question of pricing—the question of 
ascertaining what are variations and the 
measurement of same we will leave till 
later. What a fruitful source of difficulty 
the inconsistency of pricing that occurs in 
so many bills of quantities occasions. The 
"slips" of pricing “feet” for yards, 
" yards” for squares, and vice тега, 
one is continually running across, and there 
are great possibilities in this direction. 
Then those misreadings—to name a few of 
which have come under our notice. Half 
brick walls in cement," at jd. per foot on 
the supposition that the item is an extra 
over the bulk brickwork for building 4}-in. 
walls, although nothing was said to this 
effect. Another striking instance was an 
item of stone facing which was priced ав 
“ extra over brickwork,” although the note 
“ labour and materials" was put at the end 
and also underlined. This worked out on 
the variations as an extra cost. The 
builder, however, content with his good 
fortune in having saved some of his loss, 
did not press for the extra, although 
under the contract we do not think there 
is any doubt that he could have done. 
Still another. A client decided to have 
corrugated iron roofs to some large sheds 
in lieu of slating and boarding, and, being in 
fear of prices being “faked ° as he termed 
it, refused to have the matter gone into 
before deciding (the priced quantities being 
sealed). He found at the end that he paid 
more for the corrugated iron than he would 
have done for the slating and boarding owing 
to the high price of the former and the low 
prices for the latter in the contract. These 
examples could be multiplied indefinitely, 
but those we have given are sufficient for our 
purpose. The question arises as to how far 
it is permissible to deal with the prices 
after the tender is accepted, but before the 
contract ia signed. It is obviously unfair 
to other competitors to allow the contractor 


whose tender is accepted to make any 
addition to his price. On the other hand 
& contractor may reasonably object to 
reduce his price. The fairest method, there- 
fore, is to examine the prices beforehand, 
rectifv obvious errors, and, if they make any 
appreciable difference to the total, to treat 
this difference as a percentage on the prices 
(as an addition or omission, as the case 
may be) in the final settlement of the accounts. 
This method eliminates one element—that of 
inconsistent pricing—that is often & cause 
of trouble. Where this procedure has not 
been followed our experience has been that in 
& friendly settlement of accounts neither 
side holds to the strict letter of the contract, 
but brings into play a wise discretion. On the 
one hand the client does not insist upon the 
contractor executing extra work at what may 
be а ruinous price, and on the other the 
contractor does not азК to be paid an 
obviously excessive price for extra work, 
notwithstanding the fact that he could claim 
such under the contract. Of course, this 
could not apply generally, but only in such 
cases as we have given examples of. It may 
be considered that this is establishing а 
dangerous precedent. but we have found in 
practice that, so far from causing complica- 
tion, the result is quite the reverse, and it 
is obvious that this course is only possible 
where there is mutual confidence such as 


‘ought to obtain—and we are happy to 


believe does obtain—with any extended 
business relationship. In those cases where 
either party approaches the business with 
the object of scoring off the other, the only 
course open is to stand strictly by the letter 
of the contract and each fight his own battle. 
It then becomes a case of “diamond cut 
diamond.“ 

We have dealt somewhat fully with the 
question of inconsistent pricing, perhaps 
more fully than some may consider the 
importance of the question warrants, but we 
think that most contractors and survevors 
have frequently been faced with the difficulty 
of arriving at & fair result when these dis- 
crepancies occur. We have, therefore, given 
the results of our experience extending over 
many years and under varying conditions, 
and we venture to hope with satisfactory 
results to all parties, to be considered for what 
they are worth. 

The question of ascertaining what are 
variations now claims our notice. If the 
architect is careful to have every variation 
ordered in writing, the procedure is simple, 
and contractors would be well advised to 
ask for this, or, at any rate, to confirm in 
writing such orders if given verbally. Much 
trouble will be saved by this precaution, as 
such confirmation, in the absence of any 
protest from the architect, must necessarily 
he strong evidence for the surveyor to act 
upoa. Some architects hand their surveyors 
all the correspondence relating to the work to 
be examined and notes made, so far as the 
letters relate to the question of variations, 
and we have found this works well. Where 
the architect keeps an order book for varia- 
tions, the orders, of course, are unmistakable 
evidence. and unless he receives special 
instructions from the architect no surveyor 
would deal with any claim for a variation 
raised by а contractor, unless he could 
produce such an order. We would therefore 
strongly urge both parties to a contract to see 
that every order, whether for extras or 
omissions, should be in writing in some form 
or the other. 

We think it is generally agreed that the 
bills of quantities should form part of the 
contract in fairness to all parties. In 
practice we generally find this is accepted 
(although there are notable exceptions in the 
case of some publie bodies), whether it is во 


stated or not. А good deal of discretion 
should, however, he exercised by both parties 
as to how far this should be carried, and it is, 
of course. obvious that it may cut both ways. 
The contractor who adopts a policy of 
“ grab " by raising every little question may 
find himself met with items which far outweigh 
any claim he may make under this head. 
On the other hand the surveyor who either 
from incapacity or carelessness leaves many 
openings for such claims deserves al! the 
trouble that falls upon his head, and the 
architect who finds himself involved in diffi- 
culties (because, after all, the architect is 
often the one tə suffer) would do well to 
select another surveyor. 

When measuring variations it is most 
essential that the system adopted should be 
identical with that of the original dimensions. 
The pricing will then be found quite а simpl^ 
matter. It is а good system to keep each 
item separate regardless of the form of the 
final account, as it is easy to afterwards group 
items together in the final summary of 
accounts. 

The pricing, to those who are conversant 
with the subject, should not be the debatable 
matter that it often is, but trying it on " on 
either side is reprehensible— waiting to see 
what the other side will say instead of 
naming а fair price and sticking to it. In 
the case of a well priced bill of quantities 
there &hould be very few debatable points on 
this head, as it ought to be easy to make up 
new prices from those of the contract. We 
say should be, but we are afraid that there are 
more bones of contention over the question 
of pricing, owing to inconsistency and want 
of method, than over any other portion of 
the work. 

The question of day works has been, and 
probably always will be, а vexed one. These 
should be kept carefully and signed for by 
the clerk of works as correct, but it should be 
distinctly understood that in no case should 
the signature of the clerk of works be con- 
strued into either an order or even an under- 
taking that the item should he treated as 
day work, but simply as & record of the 
correct time and materials, leaving it to the 
discretion of the surveyor as to whether the 
8 should be measured or accepted as day 
work. 

Theoretically in many cases there should 
be no discrepancy between the price for 
work on а day-work basis and that on а 
measured basis, but we are afraid this state of 
things is the exception rather than the rule. 
It has always been our experience that where 
this theory has been accepted by the con- 
tractor, there have been fewer grumblings at 
losses than where there has been the attempt 
to get day work adopted at all costs, and we 
are speaking of contractors', not individual 
works. Where the contractors have ас- 
cepted this theory we have found a perfect 
system of business in every department— 
poo bookkeeping, good supervision, good 
eeling, consistent pricing even in com- 
petitive works, and evident prosperity. 
We emphasise these points so as to remove 
the possibility of a charge of slackness or 
generosity on the part of such contractors. 

Although in most cities there is a general 
schedule of day-work prices arranged between 
the local institute of architects and the insti- 
tute of builders, we do not think these should 
obtain in those cases where the price for 
materials without labour in the day-work 
schedule are inconsistent with the prices for 
labour and materials in the bills of quantities, 
although some contractors contend that 
these schedules override the bills of quanti- 
ties. It is, however, surprisingly rare to find 
it absolutely impossible to measure work if 
the surveyor is really competent. That, at 
least, has been our experience. 
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We have dealt with the subject. taking as 
a basis an ordinary competition on bills of 
quantities, that being the more common 
procedure in works of any size. In those 
cases where the contractor is paid а per- 
centage on his cost there can b» no question 
but it should be clear as to whether the cost 
is to include establishment charges or not, as 
doubt on this point often leads to trouble. 
We have emphasised the question of pricing 
as it is so often on this question that the 
settlement turns. If trouble arises from 
unbusinesslike action on the part of either 
the architect or contractor, or the before- 
mentioned policy of “ grab, then we are 
afraid there is no system to satisfactorily 
meet the case, but we would again impress 
upon contractors the necessity of car»ful 
pricing and good bookkeeping and super- 
vising. The latter would stop many wastages 
aud leakages that so often occur, and which 
sometimes turn a profit into a loss, while the 
former enables the contractor to obtain all he 
з entitled to, and such being the case the 
work should show a profit. 

So much has lately been said upon the 
subject of specialists, and the supply of 
special articles, that we do not propose to 
deal with this question beyond suggesting a 
sharp look-out as to the charges for carriage 
and packages, and also the credit of returned 
packages, which is often a much larger 
matter than at first appears. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP: 


SPECIAL EXCEPTION—LIME- 
WASHING, Etc. 

TRE following order of the не of 
State, dated July 1, 1911, has been issue 

In pursance of sect. 1 (4) of the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901, I hereby grant to 
all factories and parts of factories which have 
been painted with at least two coats of a 
washable water paint as defined below, and 
are repainted with at least one coat of such 
paint once in every three years, a special 
exception that the provisions 1n subsection (3) 
of the said section with respect to limewash- 
ing shall not apply thereto. 

Provided— 

(1) That the paint shall be washed at least 
once in every fourteeen months. 

(2) That the name of the paint used and the 
name and address of the makers of the paint, 
together with a certificate, in the form shown 
in the schedule hereto, from the makers of 
the paint, and the date of the original paint- 
ing and of each washing and repainting, shall 
be entered in or attached to the General 
Register. 

(5) That nothing in this order shall be taken 
to affect the obligation of keeping the factory 
in a cleanly state, as prescribed by subsection 
(1) of the said section. 

(4) That if it appear to an inspector that 
апу part of a factory to which the exception 
apples is not in a cleanly state, he may, by 
written notice, require the occupier to lime- 
wash, wash, or paint the same; and in the 
event of the occupier failing to comply with 
such requisition within two months from the 
date of the notice, the special exception shall 
cease to apply to such part of a factory. 

In this order a washable water paint means 
a washable paint which, when finished for 
use, contains :— 

(i.) At least half its weight of solid pig- 
ment containing not less than 
twenty-five parts by weight of zinc 
sulphide as zinc white (lithopone) 
in each hundred parts by weight of 
solid pigment ; and | | 

fii.) At least ten parts by weight of oil 
and varnish to each hundred parts 
by weight of solid pigment. 


LEICESTER BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INSURANCE BILL. 


Tur following letter has been sent to local 
members of Parliament with reference to the 
National Insurance Bill on behalf of the 
Leicester and District Building Trades Em- 

‘ers’ Association :— 
i Sir. "This Bill was considered by the 
General Council of this association at its meet- 
ing on the 19th inst., and we strongly protest 
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against the apparent hurried passing of the 
Bill before it has been properly considered and 
amended so as to be fair to all parties. We 
aesire to lay before you the following general 
objections which we have to the Bill :— 

1. Much disappointment is expressed that in 
preparing the Bill tlie. Government have not 
proposed some amelioration of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, which becomes every year 
more burdensome, and which is now costing 
from four to six times as much as it did at 
first, with а further large increase in prospect, 
instead of which such references as are made 
to that Act are considered to be in the direc- 
tion of increasing the cost of administering it. 

2. It is considered that the selection of a 
limited number of trades to be experimented 
upon in connexion with unemployment in- 
surance is unfair, and that the building trade, 
which has now suffered a long period of 
depression, is ill-fitted to bear the further 
set-back which will follow the increased cost 
of production involved in this further burden. 
That Part II. of tho Bill is admittedly іп: 
complete, and amounts to legislation by 
reference of a most objectionable type. "That, 
therefore, this part of the Bill ought to be 
held over for the present. 

5. That it is a matter of deep regret that 
the views of associations of employers were 
not ascertained during tho preparation of the 
measure, sceing they are so deeply interested. 
That other classes concerned have enjoyed an 
advantage in this respect which has been 
denied to us, and that it is unfair, therefore, 
to push the measure through as quickly as 
appeurs to be intended. 

4. It is objected that employers, as such, 
receive no benefits from the Bill, except such 
as are shared by the professional and leisured 
classes; that, therefore, it is unfair to require 
contributions directly from employers. 11 is 
a national scheme, and the whole nation 
should bear the cost. To put this charge upon 
employers is really raising wages by legis- 
lation. lt is suggested that the employers 
wil pass on these charges to the consumer, 
but if they do the cost of their products will 
be enhanced, and higher prices tend to curtail 
demand, which in turn tends to diminish 
production, and so creates unemployment. 

We have also specific objections to Clauses 2, 
11, 13, 41. 43, 46, 51, 63, 66. 68, 70, 71. 72. 
74, and 79, which we would be pleased to 
furnish you with if you feel interested. 

This Association consists of upwards of 160 
members, of various political views, and you 
can, therefore, take it that it is representative 
of the feeling of the building trade in 
Leicester. We are supported in our action by 
the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the matter is being further dealt with at the 
half-yearly mectings at Neweastle-on- Tyne 
next Tuesday and Wednesday. 

We trust. in the interests of the building 
trade and the country at largo, that you will 
give this matter your most careful considera- 
tion. F. Beck, President, 

S. A. DovE, Secretary, 
Leicester and District Building Trades 
Employers’ Association. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, CARDIFF. 

The new Roman Catholic Church has been 
erected b Messrs. James Allan, Ltd., 
builders, of Cardiff, at а cost of about 9,000/. 
Mr. F. R. Bates, of Newport, was the archi- 
tect, and the seating accommodation of the 
church is for 600 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, MEADS. 

The enlargements to this church have been 
carried out at a cost of about 10,000/. by 
Messrs. Dove Bros., of Islington, London. 
The architect for the work was Mr. A. R. 
G. Fenning, F.R.I.B.A.. and the reredos and 
baptistry wer desfigned by Mr. Arthur C. 
Blomfield, F.R.I.B.A. The stained glass 
windows are by Messrs. James Powell & Sons. 


NEW CHURCH, NEWCASTLE. 

This Primitive Methodist Church is being 
erected at Cross Heath at а cost of about 
9501. The contract is being carried out bv 
Messrs. J. Broadhurst & Son. builders, of 
Burslem, and the architects are Messrs. E. T. 
Watkin and J. Adams, of Burslem. 


NEW CHAPEL, MAESTEG 

The estimated cost of this chapel is 3.600/.. 
and it has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. Beddoe Rees, architect, of Cardiff. The 
builders were Messrs. Turner & Sons, of 
Cardiff. 

NEW BANK, NEWCASTLE. 

The London Joint Stock Bank propose to 
erect new banking premises in Grey-street, 
Newcastle, and plans have been prepared by 
Mr. W. Н. Brierley, F.S.A., F. R. I. B. A., 
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architect, of Vork. The contractor is Mr. 


Thos. Luinsden, of Jarrow. 


CONSERVATIVE CLUB, WALTON. 

The foundation stone of this building жаз 
laid on the 15th inst., and the estimated cost 
of the erection of the new premises is about 
1,0001. Tho designs have been prepared by 
Mr. Alfred C. M. Lillie, architect, of Bamber 
посве and the builders are Messrs. С. Wood 

ons. 


NEW LIBERAL CLUB, YARMOUTH. 

Mr. 8. E. Tomkins was the architect for 
these new buildings, which have been erected 
at a cost of 283/., and the contract was 
carried out by Mr. F. O. Russell. 


NEW LABOUR EXCHANGE, HEREFOBD. 

This new building has just been opened by 
the Mayor of Hereford. It is built of steel 
construction, with red terra-cotta façade, 
forming an imposing architectural feature on 
& corner site of one of the principal strcets 
of the city. The architect is Mr. Ernest С. 
Davies, of Hereford, and the builder Mr. W. 
C. Bolt, of the same city. 


UNITED BUILDERS’ ALLIANCE. 

THE promoters of the newly-established 
United Builders’ Alliance convened a meeting 
for Wednesday evening at the Atheneum, 
Muswell Hill, but, as there were less than a 
dozen gentlemen present an hour after the 
proceedings were timed to commence, it was 
decided to postpone the meeting until October. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909, 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given їп 
parentheses). 


Line of Frontage and Projections. 

Battersea.—One-story shop in front of No. 
88, Lavender-hill, Battersea (Messrs. E. 
Heather & Sons).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—Addition at No. 206, 
Upper Clapton-road, Hackney (Mr. H. C. 
Webster for Lady Amherst of Hackney).— 
Consent. 

Hamanersmith.—Projecting illuminated sign 
at No. 24p, King-street, Hammersmith (Mr. 
L. E. Jolly).— Consent. 
Hampsteud.—Projecting porch at a house on 
the  north-western side of Antrim-street, 
Hampstead, westward of Haverstock-hill (Mr. 
5. C. Lathbridge for Mr. J. Russell).— 
Consent. 

Paddington, South. t —Erection of a building 
on the southern side of Harrow road, Padding- 
ton (Mr. T. M. Wilson).— Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—One-story building to 
abut upon the south-western side of Delancey- 
street and the south-eastern side of Stanhope- 
terrace, St. Pancras (Messrs. Dolman and 
5 

'andsworth.—Five projecting lamps at Nos. 
79, 81. 85, 87 and 89, Streatham Higb-road, 
Wandsworth (Mr. A. Stokes).— Consent. 

Wandsworth.—One-story shops in front of 
Nos. 200 to 214, Putney-bridge-road, Wands- 
worth (Mr. T. Jones).—Consent. 

‚ Woolicich.—Church building on the northern 
side of Eltham High-street, next to Eagle 
House“ (Messrs. Scoles & Raymond for The 
Rev. Abbot White).—Cansent. 


Width of Way. 
St. Pancras, East.—Büilding upon a sito 
abutting upon the northern side of Jeffrey's- 
lace, Koentish-town, and the eastern side of 
riory-place (Mr. C. H. E. Bridgen for Mr. 
T. B. Westacott).— Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 
Fulhum.—Two temporary wood and iron 
buildings in a yard on the eastern side of 


New „ Fulham (Cole & Shuttle. 
worth, Ltd.).— Consent. 


The recommendation marked + is contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ASHBOURNE. — Factory. Clifton-road, for 
Messrs. Nestlé. 

Ashton Manor (Warwickshire). — Head- 
quarters for Army Service Corps at Aquariuin 
(730/.); Messrs. Woodward & Mills, builders, 
85, Cox-street West, Balsall Heath, Birming 
ham. 


* Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Ashton under-Lyne.— House, Stumford-park 
(500 “.); Mr. J. T. Earnshaw, Surveyor, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne Town Council. 

Barking.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Four houses, Devon-road, for Mr. G. 
Clark; five houses, Wilmington-gardens, for 
Mr. J. Ranson; five houses, St. John’s-road, 
for Mr. R. H. Carter; pipe factory and 
manager's house, Abbey road, for Messrs. 
Deguin & Son. 

Barnet.—Offices for the Clerk (440/.); Mr. 
G. D. Byfield, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Barnet. 

Barnsley.—Extensions to public baths; Mr. 
S. H. Taylor, Surveyor, Barnsley Town 
Council (architect not yet appointed). 

Barton.—Proposed alterations to Wesleyan 
Day School; r. S. M. Grant, Secretary, 
Lindsey Education Committee, Lincoln. 

Bellshill.—Picture palace (2,000/.); Mr. J. 
Wilson, architect, Oakfield-chambers, Brandon- 
street, Motherwell. 

Benula.—Shooting lodge (5,000/.); Messrs. 
Cameron & Burnett, architects, Acadomy- 
buildings, Inverness. 

Bideford.—Central fire station; Mr. R. E 
L. Hookway, Surveyor, Bideford Town 
Council. 


Birmingham.—Proposed central bathing 
establishment for ladies: J. Cox, Engineer, 
Baths Department, Birmingham Town 
Council. 


Blackhill.—Roman Catholic Schools; Mr. J. 
A. Coyle, architect, 30, Kingley-terrace, New- 
castle. 

Bognor.— Twelve houses: Мг. О. A. 
Bridges, Surveyor, Bognor Urban District 
Council. 

Bridgend.—Schools (5,000); Mr. D. Р. 
Jones, architect, 62, Charles street, Cardiff. 

Bridgend, N.B.—House (2.1501): Messrs. 
Jenkins & Mass, architects, 16, Bridge-street, 
Aberdeen. 

Brighton.—Receiving homes (5,0005): Mr. 
Hawker, architect, North-street, Quadrant, 
Brighton. Hospital; Mr. Hawker, architect, 
North-street, Quadrant, Brighton. | 

Bristol.—Adaptation of upper floor of transit 
shed No. 2 for cold storage purposes (20,000/.) ; 
Mr. W. W. Squire, Dock Engineer, Bristol 
Town Council. 

Brynmain.—Schools (3.00001). Mr. D. P. 
Jones, 62. Charles street, Cardiff. 

Bury.—Weaving shed, Dumers-lane, for the 
Bury Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

Canterbury.—Extensions to laundry, also 
house for nurses (1,250/.): Architect, care of 
Mr. J. Plummer, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Zanterbury. 

Chester-le-Street.— Enlargement of hospital; 
Mr. J. H. Mole, Surveyor, Chester-le-Street 
Rural District Council. 

Chichester. - Bacon factory; Mr. A. C. 
Harris, architect. Chichester. | 

Coventry.—Headquarters for Royal Field 
Artillery (Howitzer) Brigade (3,100/.); Messrs. 
Clark & Sons, builders, Coventry. | 

Croydon.—Temporary buildings at Mitcham- 
road and Wii Schools; Mr J. 


Smyth, Surveyor, Education Committee, 
Croydon Town Council. 
Crumpsall. — Additions to workhouse 


12.400/.); Mr. J. Macdonald, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Manchester. 


Dalkeith.—Bank for Commercial Bank of 


Scotland (2.5001); Messrs. S. Mitchell & 
Wilson, architects, 13, Young-street, Edin- 
burgh. 


Messrs. Thornton & Sons, 
Masbro', 


Dalton.—School : 
builders, 53, Glasshouse street, 
Rotherham. 

Dewsburv.—W oollen 


mill. Earlsheaton ; 


Messrs. Kirk, Son, & Ridgway, architects, 
Market-place, Dewsbury. New isolation block 
and infectious diseases hospital — (5,000/.) ; 


Messrs. W. & С. Thornton, architect, Dews- 
hairy. Extensions to school, Chickenley-lane; 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, Corporation- 
street, Dewsburv. 

. Doncaster.—Picture palace, French Gate; 
Mr. F. H. Johnson, architect. Priorv-place, 
Doncaster. Woollen mill for Messrs. Gander- 
ton & Sons; Messrs. Watson, Son, & Ellison, 
architects, Wakeficld. 

Dundee. Power loom factory (4.000/7): Mr. 
W. Н. Lindsay, 213. Clepington-road, Dundee. 

Desart — Extensions to stores of Co-operative 
Society (5.0007): Mr. D. Е. Smith. 210, High- 
street, Kirkcaldy. School (4 000/1: Mr. D. F. 
Smith, 210, High-street. Kirkcaldy. 

East Cowes (Isle of Wight).—School (3,500/.) ; 


Mr. Meader, builder, care of Mr. F. G. Flux. 
Secretary, Education Committee, Isle of 
Wight County Council. 

Eastwood.—Weslevan Methodist Church 


(6507): Mr. A. J. Davidson. builder. Leigh. 
Eddercliffe.—Stores, Frost-hill, for the 
Liversedge Mutnal Co-operative Society. 
Edinburgh.— Extensions to academy, Inver- 
Irith-place (1.5002.):— Messrs. — Leadbetter, 
Fairley, & Riell, architects, 17, Young-street, 
Edinburgh. 
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Exeter.—Fox's Bank; Messrs. E. H. Har- 
bottle, architects, Countv-chambers, Exeter: 
Messrs. Stephens & Son, builders, Fore street, 
Exeter. 

Exmouth.—Extensions to Cathedral Convent 
Secondary School ((2.00074.); Mr. E. E. Ellis, 
architect, Impertal-road, Exmouth. 

Framwellgate Moor.— Premises for Co-opera. 
tive Society; Mr. L. G. Ekins, Co-operative 
Society, West Blandford-street, Newcastle. 

Glasgow.—Additions to Fulside Mearns for 
Mr. Wallace Fairweather (2,500/.); Messrs. F. 
Burnett & Boston, architects, 180, Hope-strect, 
Glasgow. 


Glencannich.—Shooting lodge (5.000/.) ; 
Messrs. Cameron & Burnett, architects, 
Academy-buildings, Inverness. 

Golspie.— School (1.8807); Mr. р. Ed. 


Harne, architect, Golspie. : 

Halifax.—Extensions to workhouse (1,500/.) ; 
Mr. W. C. Williams, Commercial-street, 
Halifax. 

Hamilton.—New halls, workshops, etc., for 
Co-operative Society (2,000/.); Mr. James 
Lockhead, Brandon-chambers, Motherwell. 

Harborne.—Proposed baths,  Lordswood- 
road; Mr. J. Cox, Engineer, Bath Department, 
Birmingham Town Council. 

Haydon Bridge.—Thirteen houses, Bridg- 
wood Estate, for the Haydon Bridge Co 
operative Socicty. 

Hayward’s Heath.—Eliot Cottage Hospital; 
Messrs. F. Wheeler & Godman, architects. 
Bank-chambers, Horsham; Mr. H. Finch, 
builder, Hayward's Heath. 

Hebburn.—New offices for Messrs. Haw- 
thorn, Leslie, & Co.; Messrs. Bovd & Groves, 
architects, Emerson-chambers, Newcastle. 

Hednesford. Technical Institute (1.670/.) ; 
Mr. H. Dawes, builder. Cradley Heath. 


Hindley (near Wigan).—Billiard hall 
(1.670/.): Mr. Н. Booth, 42, Regent street, 
Haslingden. 


Hindport.—School (5.000/.): Mr. A. Race, 
Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Hull.—Christian Science Church ; Messrs. J. 
D. & S. J. Mould, architects, Walmersley-road, 
Bury. 

Huthwaite.—Public Library; Mr. G. Bos. 
tock, Surveyor, Huthwaite Union District 
Council. 

Inverness.—Extensions to home for blind 
(3,500/.): Mr. W. McIntosh, architect, 62, 
Academy-street, Inverness. 

Kenmare.—Thirty houses (about 1277. each); 
Mr. W. Jennings, builder, Ballinrobe. 

Leicester.—Extensions to asylum (3,5001.) ; 
Mr. E. G. Mowby, Town Hall, Leicester. 

Lock's Heath.— Extensions to school 
(4.000/.): Mr. Н. L. Crowther, Council En- 
gineer, Southampton. 

Longsight.—Industrial school (2. 3007.); 
Messrs. Holt & Ratcliffe, 17, St. Anne's- square, 
Manchester. 

Lumlev.—New school (5.0001): Mr. W. 
Rushworth, architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Maynor.—New school (3,000/.); Mr. С. W. 
Best, County Architect, Brecon. 
Melton Mowbray.—School; Mr. E. G. 


Fowler, 33, Bowling Green-street, Leicester. 

Merchiston Castle.—Additions to school; 
Mr. J. M. D. Peddie, 8, Albyn-place, Edin- 
burgh. 

Morley.—Extensions to Daisy-hill Mills; Mr 
T. A. Buttery, architect, Queen-street, Morley, 
Yorks. - 

Movar.—Villa (2,150/.); Mr. J. G. Falconer, 
architect, 4, Cameron-square, Fort William. 

Netherton.—School (5.000/.); Mr. J. P. 
55 architect, 95, Colmore-row, Birming— 
iam. e 

New Barns.—Council schools (5.000/.); Mr. 
A. Race, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Newcastle. on-Ty ne. — Additions to cottage 
homes (4,800/.): Messrs. E. Henderson & Son, 
builders, Ponteland. 


Newcastle - under - Lyme. — Billiard hall 
(1.600/.): Mr. Н. Booth, 42. Regent-street, 
Haslingden. Picturedome (2.500/.); Mr. Н. 


Booth, 42, Regent-street. Haslingden. 
Northampton.—Seeondary school for girls: 
Sharman and Archer; architects. 3, Market- 
street, Wellingborough. The following plans 
have been passed :—Four houses, Birchfield- 
road. for Mr. G. W. Souster: eight houses, 
Dundoee-street, for Mr. W. Higgins; four houses, 
Fife-street, for Mr. W. Lewis: five houses, Dun- 
dee.street, for Messrs. C. & E. Lewis: six 
houses, Raymond-road, for Mr. T. Higgs: three 
houses, Forfar-street. for Mr. J. W. Gossage. 
North Ormesbv.— Alterations to girls" school 
(540/.); Messrs. W. King & Son, Ltd., builders, 
North Ormesby. : 
Norwich.—New shops for A. Bunting & Co., 
Ltd.. St. Stephen's-corner- Mr. А. F. Scott, 
urchitect, Castle Meadow, Norwich. 
Nottingham. — Adaptation of 
Edwards lane Estate. into children's home 
(2,730/.): Messrs. Gilbert & Hall, builders 
care of Mr. G. M. Howard, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Nottingham. 


premises. 
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Oswaldtwistle.—School  (8,000).; Mr. H. 
Littler, architect, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 

Puisley.—Extensions to carpet factory of 
Messrs. R. Jack & Co.; Mr. T. G. Aber- 
crombie, architect, 1, County-place, Paisley. 

Pentre Broughton.—Reconstruction of school 
(1,888/.); Mr. W. Н. Wvcherley, builder, care of 
Mr. J. C. Davies, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Denbighshire County Council, Ruthin. 

Peterculter.—Extensions to school (3.5001); 
Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects, 17, Union- 
street, Aberdeen. 

Ponteland.— Extensions to homes (5,0001); 
Mr. E. Bowman, architect, County-chambers, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Messrs. E. Henderson & 
Sons, builders, Ponteland. 

Pontycwmmer.— Proposed eighty-six houses 
for the Ffaldau Colliery Co. 

Rotherham.—Wesleyan Reform Chapel, 
Dalton Brook (650/.); Mr. D. B. Jenkinson, 
architect, Imperial-buildings, Rotherham; Mr. 
L. Brierley, builder, Rotherham. United 
Methodist Chapel (3,250/.); Mr. James Tothy, 
architect, Moorgate-street, Rotherham; 
Charles Greens & Sons, builders, Rotherham. 

Ryhope (Sunderland).—New school (6,0001.) ; 
Mr. E. Eltringham, architect, Central-cham- 
bers, Newcastle. 

Sidmouth.—Threo residences (3, 000“. W. Mr. 
R. W. Sampson, architect, Station-road, Sid- 
mouth. | 
_ Skelton (Yorks).—T wenty artisans’ dwell. 
ings (4,500/.); Mr. W. P. Robinson, Surveyor, 
Skelton and Brotton Urban District Council. 

Skinningrove. — Enlargement of school 
(1.500/.); Mr. T. Willoughby, builder, North 
End, Northallerton. Yorks. 

Stevning.—Alterations to grammar school 
(1,940/.); Messrs. Sandell & Sons, builders, 
Railway-approach, Worthing. 

Stockport.— Buildings for imbeciles and 
epileptics (26, 0007.); Mr. С. F. Johnson, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Stockport. 


Street.—Housing scheme (7.5007); Mr. J. 
Pursey, Surveyor, Street Urban District 
Council. 

Sunderland.—School (12.0007.); Mr. G. Т. 


Brown, Fawcett-street, Sunderland. 
Swansea.—The following plans have been 


passed :—Garage, rear of 116, St. Helen’s- 
avenue, for Mr. M. J. Thomas; eighteen 
houses, Pantygwydr road, for Mr. J. R. 
Jenkins; additions, Salem Chapel, Neath- 


road, Landore, for the trustees; additions to 
offices, Worcester-place, for the proprietors of 
the Cambria Daily Leader; garage, Orchard- 
street, for Mrs. A. E.. Richards; five houses,’ 
Queen’s-road, Coedsaeson, for Mr. F. J. 
Hoskins: alterations. Beresford House, Glan- 
mor-road, for Mr. Evan Evans. Plans have 
been lodged for a lodging house, Strand, for 
Mr. D. Vaughan. 

Swinton (near Rotherham).—Parish hall; 
Mr. E. J. Knight, architect, 33, College-street, 
Rotherham. 


Taplow. — St. Nicholas’ Parish Church 
(8.000/.); Messrs. Honour & Son, builders, 
Akeman-street, Tring. 

Temple (near Glasgow).—Extensions to 


laundry, for Messrs. Burton & Co. (1.8001); 
Mr. Т. С. Abercrombie, architect, 1, County- 
place, Paisley. 

Thirsk.—Proposed alterations at isolation 
hospital; Mr. В. В. Wright, Surveyor, Thirsk 
Rural District. Council. 

Thrimpton.—School; Mr. E. G. Fowler, 33, 
Bowling Green-street, Leicester. | 

Ushaw.—Church (2,500/.); Mr. J. W. F. 
Phillipson, architect, Murton-chambers. New- 
castle; Messrs. Todd & Son, builders, Apple- 
ton Wiske, Northallerton. 


Wareham. — Territorial headquarters; 
Messrs. Fletcher, Son, & Brett, architects, 
Dorchester. 


-Welling.—County schools (4.0007.); Mr. W. 
Robinson, Caxton Llouse, Westminster, S.W. 
Wells.—Additions to Boys’ Blue School 
(1.800 /.): Mr. A. J. Pector, architect, Bruton, 


Somerset. . 

Whitecrays.—Villa (2.200); Mr. Н. E. 
Ciifford, architect, 225, St. Vincent-street, 
Glasgow. 

Whittingham.—Annexe to county asylum 
(117,350/.); Messrs. E. Tavlor & Co., builders, 
Eber Works. Littleborough. | 

Whittle-le- Woods.-- Offices, Low Mill Print- 
works for the Calico Printers! Association. 

Willesbro'.—County school (2,7507.); Mr. W. 
Robinson. Caxton House, Westminster. S. W. 

Willington.— Forty houses for the Willing- 
ton Co-operative Society. 

Woodhouse Rostrick. — New residence 
(1.500/.); Messrs. Sharp & Waller, architects, 
Bradford-road, Brighouse. 

Wrexham.—Alterations and additions, Con- 
gregational schools (1.350/.): Messrs. Ingall. 
Bridgwater, & Porter. architects, 3, Temple 
row West, Birmingham: Mr. C. Griffiths. 
builder, Lve. Stourbridge. 

Yarmouth.—Extensions to police and fire 
stations: Mr. J. W. Cockrill, architect, 
Yarmouth. 
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LAW REPORTS. 


OFFICIAL REFEREE’S COURT. 
(Before Mr. MUIR- MACKENZIE.) 


THe hearing was again resumed last week 
of the action brought by Mr. Е. G. Minter, 
а contractor, whose headquarters are at 
Putney, against Mr. Charles Waldstein, Pro- 
fessor of Art at Cambridge, from whom the 
plaintiff claims 2,750/., the amount said to be 
payable in pursuance of a certificate of Mr. 
Frederick William Foster, an architect, and 
in respect of a contract made between plaintiff 
and defendant for the carrying out of altera- 
tion and additions at Newton Hall, near 
Harston. Defendant raises a number of alle- 
gations of defective work, and presents a 
counter-claim for 10,0000. 

Further evidence was called on behalf of 
the plaintiff's case. 

Mr. Edmund F. E. Kendall, the manager 
of the Cambridge branch of Smith’s Timber 
Company, Ltd., who supplied for Newton 
Haii the timber, with the exception of that 
used in the joinery, declared that its quality 
was sound and good, and also well-seasoned. 

Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey, quantity surveyor, 
practising in the Adelphi, Past, President of 
the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, gave 
evidence concerning the quantities and also as 
to the accounts. 

Mr. Frederick William Foster, architect, 
practising at 26, Bedford- row, informed 

laintiff's leading counsel, Mr. Lewis Thomas, 

.C., that he was articled in 1876, and for 
тапу years had obtained practical profes- 
sional experience with Messrs. Cubitt, the 
well-known contractors During that time he 
had erected very large buildings, amongst 
them one for Mr. Alfred Rothschild, that cost 
nearly a quarter of a million, and that was 
under his supervision from start to finish. 
Witness had also been responsible for the 
carrying out of architectural work for mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, for peers, and 
millionaires. 

Mr. Thomas: Have you ever had before the 
slightest friction with any of your clients? 

Mr. Foster emphatically replied, unhesitat- 
ingly, *‘ Never !" and, proceeding, said that 
it was either in September or October, 1909, 
that he was consulted by Professor Waldstein 
revarding the alterations of and additions to 
Newton Hall. As was customary, witness 
cr de the preparation of plans to his then 
chief assistant, r. Gill, who, an architect, 
was now an assistant to the architect to the 
Duke of Westminster. Mr. Gill, at the period 
in question, worked in a room adjoining his at 
his office, and was therefore in constant touch 
with him. Witness would rough-out details 
and hand them over to Mr. Gill, who would 
prepare the working drawings and submit 
them to witness for his observations. He had 
gven Mr. Gill authority to go from time to 
time to Newton to act on his behalf when 
witness could not go. But witness had often 
gone, and he saw the work which had been 
carried out since his last visit. The work was. 
generally speaking. carried out to his approval 
and satisfaction. Mr. Green, the clerk of the 
works. had come up to London from time 
to time with points that needed solution. 
Witness supplied the answers, and Mr. Green 
had authority to see the orders carried out. 
For such orders as Mr. Green gave, he (Mr. 
Foster) entirely accepted the responsibility. 
Witness gave further evidence to show that. 
orders for variations had been carried out at 
the instance of Professor and Mrs. Waldstein. 
He added that among architects Mr. Minter 
was looked upon as a very good builder, and 
he had. too. a particularly good reputation 
for his joinery and very large joinery works. 

Mr. Thomas: Is there the slightest ground 
for suggesting that the stability of this house 
is in anv danger whatever ?—Not the slightest. 
He added that the brickwork and mortar were 
good. He saw no evidence of weakness in 
anv of the floors. He also quite approved of 
the timber. 

Mr. Foster, continuing his evidence, 
declared that up to January 11 of this vear. 
the oecasion of his last visit to Newton Hall, 
his relations with the Professor were most 
friendlv. At that time there was no suggestion 
against his supervision, or any suggestion that 
Mr. Minter had not discharged his obligation. 
Minor details might have been criticised. but 
there was no complaint as to the general pro- 
gress of the work. 

Mr. Clavell Salter (cross-examining for the 
Professor): Before beginning tnis job did vou 
read the contract?—Yes. It was an ordinary 
R. I. B. A. contract. 

Yon prepared the contract, filled it in. and 
sent it to the Waldsteins for signature?—Yes. 

How many contract drawings were there?— 
I cannot sav. 

Did vou take the trouble to insert 
number?--I am not sure. 


their 


` cate. 
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In fact, you left it in blank?—That may be. 

Do you think that was protecting your 
client's interest?--Yes, because the drawings 
were signed. Continuing, he said his impres- 
sion was that the contract drawings were signed 
by Professor Waldstein, but he could not sa 
so definitely. 

Should they be?—Yes. 

Did you look to see if they were?—I think 
not. I was under the impression they were 
signed, but I cannot recollect what transpired. 

In the autumn of 1909 you had many confer- 
ences with Mr and Mrs Waldstein before they 
embarked on this building?—Yes, as far as I 
can remember. 

Were they not most emphatio that, if they 
built, everything must be of the soundest and 
best ?— Y es. 

I think they are both very artistic pcople. 
But did they not otherwise make it clear to 
you from the first that, if there was a question 
between sound work апа decorations, the 
decorations must give way to sound work’?—I 
have no distinct memory of any particular dis- 
cussions on that point. 

But they were very anxious and particular 
from the first as to what this building should 
cost?— Yes. Witness added, however, that he 
had no recollection of telling Mr. and Mrs. 
Waldstein that. in his opinion, it would cost 
about 7000/. to build a house from his plan. 
He might have quoted а rough sum. "There 
were extras to bear in mind. 

You always found Mr. and Mrs. Waldstein 
exceedingly courteous and friendly? Yes, 
exceedingly. 

Notwithstanding that, did they not com- 
plain of what I must call unbusinesslike con- 
duct on your part?—I think not. In answer 
to further questions, Mr Foster said he had 
no recollection of Mr. and Mrs. Waldstein say- 
ing they could not go beyond 12,000“. at the 
outside. 

Did you not discuss with them, Mr. Foster, 
whether to have the tender reduced to 12.000“. 
by reducing what had to be done, and starting 
with a tender of 12,000/., or to leave the tender 
a» it was and effect reductions as the work 
went along ?—I believe that was discussed. 

Mr. Salter asked Mr. Foster whether, when 
he received а letter from the defendant's 
solicitors requesting him not to grant азу 
further investigation on the part of Mr. Wald- 
stein, he did not gather that Mr. Waldstein did 
not desire him to act further as architect in 
this contract. 

Mr. Foster: No. I had no intimation that I 
was not to remain as architect. Perhaps | 
may add that eventually Professor Waldstein 
told me that. whatever happened in these pro- 
oeedings, he hoped it would make no difference 
to our friendship. , 

In answer to further questions, the witness 
said that Mr. Minter called on him on 
January 20, when he gave him a certificate 
against Mr. Waldstein for 2,7501. Не was per- 
fectly aware that when he gave that certificate 
he was doing so in violation of the instructions 
of his client. Mr. Minter had told him on that 
occasion that it would be possible to sue him 
(the witness) if he did not grant him the certifi- 
But that statement had no weight with 
him, but he knew his position. He was 
advised that an amount was due to the con- 
tractor, and accordingly he had to issue the 
certificate and leave the client to withhold 
payment if he thought fit. Witness had acted 
on his own initiative, and had looked neither 
right nor left. He gave the certificate in_accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract. He had 
no power to withhold it, otherwise he should 
have leant towards his client. Witness subse- 
quently admitted that, when the defendant's 
solicitors wrote requesting him to hand over all 
his architectural documents and issue no further 
certificates until further notice, he practically 
understood that he was suspended from his 
duties as an architect. 

Questioning Mr. Foster concerning thatimber. 
Mr. Salter asked him what right had he to bind 
his client to accept only ‘ good. sound 
quality " when he had stipulated on his behalf 
for the “ very best." 

Mr. Foster: Good, sound" is a general 
term, having reference to building and fram- 
ing purposes, but having no reference to any 
particular grade. Апу architect in London will 
tell vou that tho difficulties of getting specified 
timbers are weil-nigh insuperable. 

The Official Referee: An ordinary man in the 
street like myself wonders, then, why you put 
“very best" in. 

In answer to another question, the witness 
admitted that 10 or 15 per cent. of the timber 
was “a bit shaky.” He had never had to build 
so large a house under such conditions before. 
Whatever defects there might be in this case 
he attributed to the extreme rapidity at which 
the work at Newton Hall had to be done. He 
had not. too. anticipated so much heat being 
applied. for the drying of the house. | Under 
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the circumstances, he knew that „something 
would have to go. ЕБ 

Mr. Salter: When you allowed your client to 
stipulate that the work should be finished by 
August l, did you warn lum that something 


wust go?—I think not. 


Have you ever seen & new house that any- 
body built in such a state as this a year after 
completion’--I cannot call to mind any 
particular house. 

The case was proceeding when we went te 
press. 


HicH Court OF JUSTICE, CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice Eve.) 


Injunction against Builders. 
Nash v. Spencer, Santo, & Co., Ltd. 


IN this case Mr. Clayton, K.C. (with him 
Mr. Dighton Pollock) moved on half ot 
Mrs. Nash and others against Messrs. Spencer, 
Santo & Co., Ltd., builders, of Westminster, 
for an injunction to restrain the defendants 
from causing a nuisance by noise and vibra 
tion proceeding from the defendants' works, 
which were at the rear of the plaintiffs’ houses 
in Page-street,  Earlstreet, and Hudson- 
terrace, Westminster. For some time the 
defendants had been carrying on their works 
during the whole of the night, and using an 
engine and stone-sawing 2nd other machinery. 
and had created an intolerable nuisance, both 
by noise and vibration. The occupiers of the 
houses complained that they were rocked in 
their beds rather more than they liked, and 
tho only answer the defendants made was 
that they were busy. and that they must 
complete their Law Courts contract, and must 
go on with day and night shifts. 

Mr. Justice Eve said that the contract for 
the Law Courts did not seem to be going on 
very fast. 

Mr. Clayton said that he had got evidence 
of several tenants of the most pathetic char- 
acter as to the persistence of the nuisance. 
It was all small property, and let to weekly 
tenants, who were threatening to leave. Не 
asked for the injunction. 

Mr. Lawrence, K.C., said the defendants 
were working day and night to complete the 
contract at the Law Courts. They had told 
the plaintiffs that there would not be апу 
night work after the 29th of July. Until that 
time they would have to work a night shift 
because they were under heavy penalties, and 
it would be a very serious matter to them if 
they were not allowed to do so. The damage 
to the plaintiffs would be very inconsiderable. 
because if the tenants left, the plaintiffs could 
easily get fresh ones, as there was a great 
demand for the houses. | 

Affidavit evidence was read on both sides. 
The plaintiffs evidence alleged that windows 
vibrated. and rest at night had been destroyed 
for over а fortnight. The defendants" 
affidavits showed that the plant was an 
electrical one, and that no engine had been 
worked for some months past. and that it 
would take four or five weeks to shift the 
electrical plant to another site. Оп the 
question of public convenience it was impor- 
tant that the contract at the Law Courts 
should be completed. and the defendants 
should not, therefore, be prevented from work. 
ing. In the short time available, counsel 
added. the defendants had not been able to 
properly meet the plaintiffs’ evidence. 

Mr. Clavton submitted that no answer had 
been given to the plaintiffs case. which 
showed primâ facie that an intolerable 
nuisance existed. No amount of negative 
evidence could disprove the positive statements 
made on behalf of the plaintiffs. The defen- 
dants could not meet the plaintiffs’ case as to 
damage bv saving it was easy fo c^t fresh 
tenants. The plaintiffs had rights which they 
were entitled to have protected. 

Mr. Justice Eve said that even if he granted 
an injunction, he would probably suspend it 
to give the defendants an opportunity of 
remedying matters 

Mr. Lawrence said he was willing to give 
an undertaking not to work after 10 p.m. from 
July 29. if the plaintiffs would give an under. 
taking in damages. 

In riving judgment. Mr. Justice Eve said 
that the defendants had to get rid of a large 
quantity of stone within a limited time, and 
in June last they had to start a night shift. 
It was quite clear that n creat deal of the work 
of stone-cutting for the purpose of fulfilling 
the contract at the Law Courts was done 
during the night. The plaintiffs. who had 
not been precipitate in taking account, dis. 
covered thot the rest of their tenants had been 
disturbed hy the noise. Against the evidence 
of the plaintiffs. that of people who were not 
disturbed had been put in, but his lordship 
thourht that there was a certain number of 
people whose consciences were either so 
blunted or so pure that they could get their 
rest at night, despite апу noise. А con- 
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tractors yard outside an open bedroom 
window was calculated to cause great annoy- 
ance und discomfort. Persons ought to con- 
duct their businesses with due regard to Ше 
comíort of the average man or woman, and 
he thought there was sufficient evidence before 
him to prove a nuisance by noise at night. 
He did not attach much importance to the 
vitjration complained of. The defendant 
company was being carried on by а receiver 
and manager appointed by the Court on 
behalf of the debenture holders, and while 
he sympathised with the plaintiffs, he must 
have regard to the interests of the defendants, 
and to the relative amount of inconvenience 
und loss involved. He thought the proper 
course to take was to grant an injunction to 
restrain the nuisance by noise at night, and 
to suspend the operation of it over the 29th 
inst., in order to give the defendants an 
opportunity of making some other arrange- 
ments. He further expressed the opinion that 
10 o'clock at night was the latest hour at 
which the defendants ought to work noisy 
machinery. 
The costs would be costs in the action. 


(Before Mr. Justice Eve.) 
Party Wali Dispute. 
Carden v. Layton. 

ON Friday, July 21, this case again came 
before his Lordship. The facts were fully 
reported in our issue of July 14. | 

Mr. Clayton, K.C., for the plaintiffs, said 
- that Sir Alexander Stenning had now made 
his report, by which he found that the work 
already executed at 17 and 19, Goswell street 
had been properly done, and in accordance 


with the requirements of the London Building 
Act, with the exception that the portion of 
the wall referred to in the writ had not been 


properly bonded into the party wall, and that 
in order to comply with the provisions of tho 
London Building Act, such part of the wall 
as was not properly bonded ought to be taken 
down. Mr. Clayton submitted that on tho 
report, the plaintiffs, who were quite satisfied 
with it, ou Lm to have the relief they claimed. 
The defendants said it was an independent 
wall, but Sir Alexander Stenning had found 
it to be a party wall. If the defendants 
would give an undertaking to do what the 
report said ought to be done and pay the 
costs, the matter could be ended. There was 
a claim in the writ as to ancient lights, and 
the plaintiffs wanted to preserve their rights 
in this respect quite apart from the question 
of the wall, 

Mr. Lawrence, K.C., for the defendants. 
said that his view was that the motion was 
misconceived. 

Mr. Justice Eve said it appeared to him 
to be merely a question of costs now. The 
wall would have to be taken down. 

Mr. Clayton said he was prepared to deal 
with the matter now, and all he wanted was 
an undertaking or a mandatory order. 

Mr. Justico Eve asked whether Sir Alex- 
ander Stenning had made his report as third 
surveyor in the arbitration proceedings. He 
would like to have that report before him when 
he decided the motion. 

Mr. Lawrence said he suggested there was 
no case against him to pull down. If the 
defendants did not comply with the London 
Building Act. it was for the authorities to 
interfere, and his case was that his clients 
had built under the supervision of the sur- 
vevors under the Act, and in а proper manner. 

Mr. Clayton said he had а complete answer 
to that. 

Mr. Justice Eve said that he would order 
the motion to stand over for а weck, so that 
he could have the report of the third surveyor 
hefore him. When he got that he would 
decide all the points in the action. 


Kensington Builder's Action: 
A Remarkable Point as to a Contract. 


IN the King's Bench Division on Tuesday, 
July 18, before Mr. Justice Pickford, the 
non-jury action—Roodhouse v. Burt—came on 
for hearing. This was an action by the 
plaintiff, Mr. Robert Reginald Roodhouse, 
builder and estate agent, of 145, Hammer- 
smith- road. London. W., against Mrs. Etlite 
Marie Stevens Burt. of Holland.road. Ken- 
sington, to recover 3807. 10s. 4d. for work done 
at the defendant's house, 94, Holland.road, 
consisting of alterations and repairs. 

The defence set up was that the defendant 
did not enter into the contract with the 
plaintiff. but with his father, Mr. R. P. Rood- 
house, trading as R. R. Roodhouse, and that 
the business carried on bv R. R. Roodhouse 
was the business of R. P. Roodhouse. 

Mr. G Ricketts represented the plaintiff, 
and for the defendant Mr. Gore Brewne, K.C., 
and Mr. Stuart Bevan appeared. 

Mr. Ricketts stated that of the sums claimed, 
147. 12s. 2d. represented the balance due under 
the contract, and 2657, 18s. 2d. was for extras. 
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Counsel proceeded to explain that in regard 
to the lurge sum for extras, the contract had 
a cluuse which stated that the amount did 
mot include stoves, kitcheners, and other 
necessary articles. Tbe action arose out of ап 
order ot the Court of Appeal made by Lords 
Justices Fletcher Moulton, and Buckley, to 
the eftect that in regard to the dispute betwcen 
the parties, the evidence should be set down 
for trial as to whether the plaintiff was a 
person entitled to sue, and whether his father 
had authority to make a certain agreement, 
and whether the plaintiff was entitled to have 
an award set aside. 

Mr. Ricketts said he would endeavour to 
show that the plaintiff was entitled to sue, 
and that his father had not authority to enter 
into the agreement. 

Counsel proceeded to deal with the corre- 
spondence in the case, and said that at the 
end of 1904 the plaintiff had the business 
‘carried on at Hammersmith by his father 
assigned to him. The work at the defendant’s 
house was carried out by the plaintiff, and 
all the extras were ordered by Mrs. Burt, 
either through the plaintiff or his foreman. 
The work consisted of alterations and repairs 
to the defendant's house in Holland- road. 
The actual contract (it was admitted) was 
signed by the plaintiff’s father in his son’s 
name, but the plaintiff had negotiated the 
contract, and he also carried out the work 
and frequently went with the defendant to 
various places of business to order goods for 
the equipment of the house. 

Counsel explained that various letters in 
the case were written by the plaintiff's father, 
who had carried on the business up to 1904, 
and the plaintiff’s father did interview the 
local surveyor at Kensington in regard to 
the work as affecting certain points under the 
London Building Act. In regard to the 
money in dispute, there had been arbitration 
proceedings, and a certain sum had been 
awarded, but this the plaintiff was not ready 
to accept, and he contended the award was 
not binding as he had not submitted to the 
arbitration. There had been an offer to pay 
half the amount of the award, a sum of about 
83l., but this plaintiff had refused to take. 
As the plaintiff could not get payment of his 
account, the writ was кг) 

Plaintiff, in evidence, said his father had 
had no share in the business at all since tho 
assignment to him at the end of 1904. His 
father now lived in the upper part of the 
offre, and was 71 years of age. Witness 
received assistance from his father in the 
office, but he had never given him authority 
to bind him in regard to business transactions. 
The extra work at Mrs. Burt's house was 
carried on two months after the completion 
of the contract. When witness pressed for 
payment, Mrs. Burt said she had not got 
any money and could not pay him. He had 
no knowledge of his father signing any sub- 
mission to arbitration. He heard that his 
father had done this when he came back 
from а summer holiday; but he declined to 
agree to what had been done, and he wrote 
to say the submission to arbitration had not 
been signed by him. He then gave instruc- 
tions for his father to issue the writ. 

Mr. Roodhouse said that the name “R. К. 
Roodhouse" was up in several places at his 
business, and the name R. Roodhouse " in 
one or two. The name R. P. Roodhouse” 
was taken away when the business was taken 
over by witness. 

Cross-examined, he said his father wrote all 
the letters and practically all the receipts ior 
payments. 

Mr. Gore Browne: Can you suggest any 
reason why he was signing the receipts when 
the contract was (as you say) with you?—I 
asked him to do so. 

His Lordship: Why did you not 
receipts yourself ?—I might have done so. 

Further questions were put to witness by 
counsel with a view to suggesting that his 
father was the principal and the plaintiff his 
manager. Witness assorted that there was 
evidence in the documents that this was not 
the correct position. 

The hearing was adjourned. 

Further evidence was tendered subsequently, 
and on Friday his Lordship held that the 
plaintiff was the person entitled to sue. and 
ordered that the question of amount should 
be referred to a surveyor to be appointed by 
arrangement. 


— —— 
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Berkhamsted.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. W. J. Wood & Son for an office. house, 
and music shop, ctc., Lower King's-road, also 
for Mr. D. Pike for three warehouses. 

Bermondsey.—The tender of Messrs. A. 
White & Co., at 879/., has been accepted for 
the erection of a boiler house at the electricity 
works. The following plans have heen 
passed ::— Messrs. G. Potton & Son, 2 and 4, 


sign 
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Riley-street, Bermondsey, for the Governors 
of St. Olave's and St. Saviour’s Granunar 
School, ‘looley-street, S.E.; alterations to 25, 
Parish-street; Messrs. Barlow & Roberts, Ltd., 
15, Redcross-street, Southwark, S.E., factories, 
Tower Bridge-road; Mr. J. M. Kennard, 
architect, 15, Railway approach, London 
Bridge, S. E., for Mr. J. Peaver, 120, lower 
Bridge road, additions to 120, Tower Bridge- 
road. 

Croydon.—Plans and estimates have been 
submitted. by the Surveyor'for making up 
Florence- road, Sanderstead, at an estimated 
cost of 8014, and St. Mary's road at an 
estimated cost of 738l. The Surveyor has 
also submitted the final apportionment ot 
making up Purley Knoll, Beddington, whici 
he puts at 8s. 9d. per foot. The provisional 
apportionment was estimated at 9s. 8d. The 
tender of Messrs. E. & E. Iles, Wimbledon, 
has been accepted at 270“. for the execution 
of works in connexion with the new contact 
head at the Sewage Works at Merton. 

East Ham.—Plans and estimates submitted 

by the Engineer have been approved for the 
construction of a sewer in Langdon-crescent at 
an estimated cost of 404l. The following plans 
have been passed:—Mr. E. J. Jenner, nine 
teen houses, Lancaster-road; Mr. J. Harding, 
five shops and dwellings, Barking-road: Mr. 
J. Clark, five houses, Kimberley-avenue. 
Plans have been lodged by Mr. A. J. Bradley 
for seven houses, Central Park-road and 
Gıliett-a venue. 
. Fulham.—The Borough Surveyor has been 
instructed to repave a portion of Fulham- 
road with 6 in. by 5 in. by 3 in. creosoted 
deal blocks at an estimated cost of 5501. 
Electric cables are to be extended to Dorset 
Wharf, Rainvilie-road, at an estimated cost 
of 901. 

Hammersmith.—The Borough Surveyor has 
been instructed to prepare plans and esti- 
mates for the making up of Standish-road. 
Tenders are invited for carrying out the work 
of extending the boiler house at the electricity 
works at an estimated cost of 458/. 

Hemel Hempstead.—The Education Com- 
mittee have accepted the tender of Messrs. O. 
P. Drewer, of Kettering, at 3,238l., for the 
builder’s work in connection with the new 
school at Two Waters. 

Hendon.—The Rural District Council have 
pared plans submitted by Mr. F. Jones for 
our houses, Station-road, Chase Estate, 


Pinner. 

Holborn.—Tho asphalt carriageway pavin 
at the junction of Tottenham Court-road ane 
New Oxford-street, is to be taken up and 
granite sets laid in lieu thereof at an esti- 
mated cost of 1,4644. Tenders are to be in- 
vited for the work. Parts of the asphalt 
carriageway pavements of Woburn-place, 
Kingsway, Keppell-street, Store-street, Great 
Russell-street, Broad-street, and Endell-street, 
are to be re-laid at a cost not to exceed 
2,9100. Plans have been passed for Mr. W. 
C. Wavmouth for the erection of office and 
warehouse premises: on tho site of 9, 10, and 
us putes street 

ambeth.—The 12-in. pipe relief sewer in 
Bedford.road is to be extended at an esti- 
mated cost of 1044. The Council have decided 
to repair  Cranmer-road with lithomae 
asphalt, in lieu of broken granite macadam, 
at an additional cost of 144L, bringing the 
total to 310/. A plan has been passed for 
Messrs. Wakeford & Sons, on behalf of Messrs. 
J. & R. Bax, for four buildings. Brixton-hill: 
also for Messrs. Stringer Bros., for six houses, 
Claverdale-road, Upper Tulse-hill. 

Leyton.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. J. Amiss, nine houses, Essex- 
road; Mr. C. W. Musgrave. additions to 
‘“ Mosborough," Lemma-road; The Lewis 
Construction Co., additions to Forest Lodge, 
Lea Bridge-road. 

Marylehone.—The tender of the French 
Asphalt Paving Co., Ltd.. has been accepted 
for the execution of asphalt works in Carlisle- 
street and James-stregt, at a cost of 1.5271. 
The Council have further accepted the tenders 
of Messrs. Constable Hart & Co. and Messrs. 
Smart & Sons, for tar macadam works, at 
5.0521. and 441/. respectively. 

Poplar.—Part of Gough-street, adjoining 
the Guardians’ Offices, is to be paved with 
lithofalt asphalt blocks at an estimated cost 
of 2001. A portion of the sewer in St 
Leonard’s-street is to be reconstructed at 
an estimated cost of 840/. A plan has heen 
passed for Mr. Harry Groves, on behalf of 
Messrs. Fowler, Ltd.. for additions to Glass- 
house Wharf, Orchard-place. 

St. Pancras.—The work of repaving 
Gordon-street with creosoted deal blocks at 
an estimated cost of 1,0457.. is to be put in 
hand at once. and carried out bv direct 
labour. Intimation has heen received of the 
intention of Messrs. Claudius Ash, Sons, & 
Co.. Ltd.. to erect a new factory on the site 
of Nos, 4. 5, 6. and 6a, Anglers-lane: Mr. 


Georgo A. Turner, 96, Gower-stroet, W.C., is 
the architect. 
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Walthamstow.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. Н. G. Needham, three houses, 
the Avenue; Messrs. H. Slow & Son, six 
houses, Bellevue. road: Mr. W. J. Warboys, 
three houses, Peinbroke and Grove roads. A 
plan has been lodged by Mr. J. Dunn for 
one hundred and fourteen houses in Elphin- 
stone-road. 

Wandsworth.—Tenders are invited for pav- 
ing Loxley-road, Springfield, апа Guilders- 
field-road, Streatham, as new streets. The 
tender of Messrs. E. Parry & Co. has been 
accepted at 312/. for paving part of Edglev- 
road, Clapham, North. and laying Victoria 
indurated paving on footpaths. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed: —South London 
and Streatham Estates, Ltd., eight houses, 
Ballv-road, Streatham: Mr. D. Weston, 
church vestrv at Providence Baptist Chapel, 
Hambro-road, Streatham: Messrs. Hum- 
nhrevs, Ltd., motor house. at No. 58, Upper 
Richmond-road, Putnev: Messrs. Humphreys 
& Allen. eight houses, Longstone-road, Streat- 
ham: Mr. K. J. Young, alterations and ad- 
ditions to No. 276, Balham High-road: Mr. H. 
J. Veall. motor garage, rear 140, Replingham- 
road. Southfield; Messrs. J. Garrett & Son, 
chapel, gymnasium. ete.. at the premises at 
the Society of the Good Shepherd, St. Paul's 
Close. Clanham, North: Mr I. Davies, 
electric pavilion, Hizh.strect. Putnev: Mr. 
Dia mond: laundry, St. Ann’s-hill, Fair- 
eld, 

West Ham.—The tender of William Griffiths 

& Co. has been accepted at 1.4637. 11s. 8d. 
for the supply and laving of 8-in. creosoted 
deal blocks in Rathbone-street. Tenders are 
to he invited for wood paving a portion of 
Victoria Dock-road nt an estimated cost of 
365). The following plans have heen massed: 
—Mr. C. Watkins. alterations and additions, 
West Ham Hornital. West. Ham-lane. Strat- 
ford: Mr. J M. H Самі four houses, 
Bisson-.road. Stratford: Mr. W. & T. R. Mil- 
urn, additions and alterations to Berwick 
House. Brosdwav. Stratford: Messrs. Burt, 
Boulton. & Havwood. Ltd.. offices. ete., Prince 
Regent’s Wharf. Silvertown: Messrs am- 
hers. Giett. & Ford. alterations to bakehouse, 
Constance-street. Silvertown: Mr. Q. Allen. 
two houses and shops. and altering four 
cottages into shops, Rathhone-street, Canning 
Town. Plans have been lodged for Mr. W. 
J. Blackmur for a cinematograph theatre, 
Addamson-road, Custom House: also for Mr. 
J. Rivett, for alterations and additions to 
Nos. 3 and 5, Windmill-lane, Stratford. 
‚ Westminster.—Repairs nre to be carried out 
in Grosvenor-road and Chester-square, nt ап 
estimated cost. of 2107. and 1007. respectively. 
The City Engineer has been instructed to 
obtain tenders for paving the north portion 
of Burleigh-street with hard wood pavement, 
soft wood pavement, and “strip” pavement. 
Plans have been passed for Mr. F. D. Ellmer, 
warehouse on site of No. 70 and 71, York. 
street. Buckingham Gate. 

Willesden.—The Engineer has been in- 
structed to prepare plans and estimates for 
the widening of Pound-lane, Plans submitted 
hy the Engineer for the construction of a 
new sewer in Neasden-lane, at an estimated 
cost of 5707.. have been approved. Tenders 
are to be invited for the culverting in of a 
water course from Denzil.road to Dudden Hill. 
lane. The tender of Mr. F. G. Brummell has 
been accepted for making up Coverdale-road 
and Palerma-road. Designs are to be suh- 
mitted hv the Engineer at the next meeting of 
the Council for the construction of an under- 
ground convenience near the junction of 
Manor Park. road with Hich-street, Harlesden. 
Electricity mains are to be extended at ап 
estimated cost of 470/. 


———— Á وھ چ‎ ———— 
OBITUAR Y. 


Mr. R. Durtneil. 


Mr. Richard Durtnell. founder of the fir 
of Durtnell & Sons, builders and Contractors. 
which he established upwards of бу years 
ago, died at his residence in Parsonage-road, 
Brasted, on Wednesdav. the 5th inst. Some 
of the principal residences and mansions 
hetween Oxted and Sevenoaks were erected by 
Mr. Durtnell's firm, as were also several public 
buildings, and. in addition, the firm success. 
fullv undertook several large contracta in the 
nrovinces and in the north of England. 


Mr. Durtnell served on the directorate 
of several public companies. The late 
Mr. Durtnell who would hava comnleted 


his 76th year had he lived until the 16th of 
the present month, was a Freemason. For 
many years he served on the old Highwav 
Board, an authority superseded by the present 
Sevenoaks Rural District Council. He also 
served on the Brasted Parish Council, was an 
overseer of the poor. and one of the founda- 
tion managers of the local! schools. The 
funeral took place at Brasted. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Thos. Parsons & Sons have issued 
an ingenious device for showing their well- 
known *'' Endelline" and Endelflat °’ colours 
in situ, It is obviously an advantage to be 
able to see the effect of а decorative scheme 
without the expense of doing the work, and 
by means of the new contrivance any pre- 
liminary errors in taste may be avoided. "The 
invention consists of a cover, 94 in. by 113 in., 
which stands up like a photograph frame. 
The oval centre shows the interior of a 
furnished room, with white walls and ceiling. 
By inserting slide-like cards. coloured in 
* Endelflat" tints, the frieze, filling. and dado 
are seon with a varietv of decorative effects. 
The idea is good, and, as Messrs. Parsons 
suggest, other schemes can be made up to 
suit the requiroments of architects. 


. Messrs. W. & J. George, Ltd., of Birming- 
ham, send us а circular describing their 
improved theodolite, &n instrument produced 
at very moderate cost and which is described 
as being sufficiently accurate for small land 
surveys. The horizontal circle is of 5 in. 
diameter, and has & vernier reading to four 
minntes: the vertical circle being also pro- 
vided with а vernier. A special feature of 
the instrument is the new form of clamping 
arrangement, enabling the user to make a 
complete revolution of the instrument. without. 
moving the stand. The theodolite is furnished 
with compass and spirit level. and its low 
price brings the instrument within the reach 
of any student of surveying. 


The Carron Company send us particulars of 
the new electric range which they have just 
placed on the market. The Carron electric 
combination cooking range consists of an 
oven, for roasting and baking, two hot plates, 
a double grill and toaster, and а hot closet. 
The hot plates and oven are each provided 
with two heats, by which the temperature may 
he forced at starting, and afterwards main- 
tained at a lesser degree. with excellent 
economical results. The heating elements тау 
be readilv replaced without the necessity of 
returning the rango to the makers. The oven 
of the R50 range is fitted with the“ Carron” 
inner glass door. so that the food mav be 
examined while cooking without loss of heat. 
Each range, besides being fitted. with two 
switches for the oven, and one for each hot 
nlate, has separate switches for the grills and 
hot closet, and two plugs and sockets for 
connecting to the main cable. The firm also 
manufacturo electric radiators for the heating 
of private apartments, business premises, etc., 
where electricity is the lighting agent. 

Twice to have borne a part in the pageantry 
of a Coronation is an achievement of which 
any firm might well be proud. The Tyne- 
castle Co., of Tynecastle, Edinburgh, and 14, 
Rathbono-place, London. W., send us a speci- 
men of the canvas hanging which they 
designed and manufactured for the interior 
decoration of the Annex of Westminster 
Abbey. Similar decorations were also carried 
out by them on the occasion of the Coronation 
of King Edward VII. The lengths of the 
material (No. 1.085, Tynecastle canvas) were 
sewed together to form large panels, which 
were hung loosely to the walls. The design 
has for its motive a conventional treatment 
of rose, shamrock, and thistle. and the whole 
surface is tinted іп cankered ivory. The 
effect, to judge from the cutting before us, is 


excellent. 
—— acea 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Labour in the Colonies. 


From the Supplement to Circulars of 
Emigrants’ Information Office, issued from 
31, Broadway, Westminster, S.W., we learn 
that in New South Wales, in Sydney and 
suburbs, the following trades have been very 
busv :—Building, iron, furniture, timber, first 
grade labourers, and factory employees. In 
Victoria there has been plentv of work also 
for mechanics, such as builders, carpenters, 
and bricklavers, and there has been consider- 
able scarcitv of workers. In South Australia 
work of nearly all kinds is plentiful. and 
there is а good demand for bricklavers, 
masons, carpenters, plasterers, painters. black- 
smiths, boilermnkers, and, in countrv districts, 
for unskilled labourers. In Queensland the 
Government is spending large sums of money 
on the construction of railways and other 
public works: there is, therefore. plenty of 
employment for most classes of labour and 
brickmakers are in demand in Brisbane. But 
at the same time there have been some labour 
troubles. In Western Australia there is a 
good opening for carpenters, trained 
mechanics for the construction of railway 
rolling stock, including carriage and wagon 
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builders, and plumbers. In the Transvaal the 
building trade continues brisk at Johannes- 
burg, but there is no scarcity of white labour, 
and many carpenters, stonecutters, unskilled 
labourers, and men in the engineering trade 
are without work. In Cape Province there 
has been a demand at Cape Town for a few 
cabinet makers. The employment by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission of skilled 
labourers, clerks, and other higher-grade em- 
ployees is now restricted to American citizens, 
except in cases in which American labour of 
the character required is not available. There 
is & surplus of skilled and unskilled labour 
on the Isthmus, and as the Canal Works are 
now within measurable time of being com- 
pleted, it will soon be necessary to reduce the 
number of men employed. Intending emi- 
grants are therefore warned not to proceed 
to Panama. 
Timber for Furniture, Flooring, etc., Tunis. 


H.M. Consul.General at Tunis (Mr. E. J. 
L. Berkeley, C.B.) reports that the owner of 
a property on which timber suitable for mak- 
ing furniture, flooring, etc., is stated to grow 
desires to get into touch with British firma 
who might be interested. The name and 
address of the inquirer may be obtained bv 
British firms on application to the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
75, Basinghall Street, London, Е.С. Апу 
further communications regarding the inquirv 
should be addressed to the British Consulate- 
General, Tunis. 


Tramway Stations, Austria-Hungary. 

The Oesterreichischer Zentral-Anzeiger 
(Vienna) of July 9, announces that the com- 
munal authorities of Vienna have approved 
the plans for the erection of two tramway 
stations at n total cost of 3,751,000 kronen 
(about 155.0002.). 

مچ و — 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. ® 


15,314 of 1910.—Samuel Mealor: 
or wrenches. 

15.485 of 1910.—John Barron: Water-closet 
basins. 

15.838 of 1910.—Marie Louise Sophie Jose- 
nhine Jumaux: Wooden slab or parquetry 
floors. 

22.047 of 1910.—Friedrich Schofer: 
bined smoke and ventilating shafts. 

26.456 of 1910.— William Coates and Walter 
Horne: Straining or sifting vessels for 
domestic or other purposes. 

27.776 of 1910.—Francis William Hummer- 
stone: Supports for ladders. 

1.952 of 1911.—Richard Gerling: Clips for 
roofing plates. 

3189 of 3911.—Stewarts & Lords. Limited, 
and John Graham Stewart: Faucet end for 
wrought iron and steel nipes and tubes. 

9.138 of 1911.—Rutherford Coffron 
Arthur Cowsill: Saw. 

— ——— 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


July 1.—Ry H. W. & C. SPELMAN. 
Hempstead, Norfolk.—Manor House and 
Heath Farms, 371 acres, including two 


Spanners 


Com- 


nnd 


r £5,872 
July 6.—Rv H W. & C. SrkrMAN. 

Brundall, Norfolk. —Banks of the Yare Estate, 

70 NOOR И: ызы ызы шины y hat ee НЗ 8,100 

By GRIMLEY & SON. 

Bordesley, Wurwick.—1 to 11 (odd), Carlton- 

rd., u.t. 76 yrs.. e.r. 171. lts., W. r. 957. 11e.. 450 
Lifford, Worcs.— I. iffordd Cottages und Whaurf,f. 2,800 


Handsworth, Staffs.— 218 aud 249. New John- 

st. West, u.t. 25 yrs., K. r. 101. 10s. 164., 
WP. ABE ESC ⁰⁰⁰ 220 
July 7.—Ry ALFRED Saft. I. & Soxa. 
Passenham, Northants.—Two cottages 
pasture, 60 a. Or. 18 p., fi... 

July 8.— By ALFRRD SA VIII. & Sons, 
Ingersby, Leics.—Ingarsby Old Hall and 
449 acres, f. ccc cece ee tnn 
By Н. W. & C. SPELMAN. 
Great Ryburgh, Norfolk. — Testerton and 
Ryburgh Estates, 2,066 acres, f..... . 
July 12. —By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER. 
Llanbadock, Mon.—Maexsmawr Farm and 
accommodation land, 238 a. lr. 2 p., f. 
By NICHOLAS. 
Westwood, Wilts.— Portion of Westwood 
Manor Estate, 238 neres, f......................... 
July 13.—By KNIGHT, FRANK, & Кеті. Ev. 
Barham, Kent.—Barham Court Estate, 606 
acres, f. 
July 15.—By BIDWELL & Sons, 
Elm, Cambridge.— Freehold farm, 113a. Ir. 37 p. 
By T. W Gaze & Sox. 
Pulham Market, Norfolk. — Elm Tree Farm, 
6$ а. Ir. 15 p., f. and c................... . 925 
KNiaut, Frank, & Rur. E I. 
Princes Risborough, Bucks. — Stocken and Lune 


5,286 


18,115 


ů—ͤUUU— —ꝛ. ” 0 A—ͤRůBRꝶ4ßk̃——— P *œœ oe) 


3.700 


Farms, ete., 242 acres, fi... 5,505 
Misterton, Leicester.— Part of the Misterton 
Estate, 1,375 aeres, f..̃ ii 21,982 


RECENT SALES—continued on page 116. 


All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant. of Patents upon 
them can: be made. 
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Liet of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For so ne Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (&) are advertised in 


this Number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xix.; Auction Sales, xxvi. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest ог any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed: 


thit no allowance will be 


m ide for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„ lt must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as adve tisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


JuLy 81. — Lowestoft. — SCHOOL. — The 
Luwestoft Education Committee invite designs 
tor an elementary school for 500 boys at Roman- 
hill. Three premiums are offered: 20, 10, and 
5 guineas. See advertisement in issue of June 16 
for further particulars. 

JULY 81. — Wellington. — New PARLIAMENT 
BuiLDiNGS.—Premiums of 1,0004., 500L, 300i., 
and 200l. are offered for the competitive designs. 
Particulars from the Minister ot Public Works, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

JULY 31.—IpeaL Country Hovse.—100l. offered 
by the Daily Mail, Carmelite House, E.C., for 
-designs for country house, to cost from 900l. 
to 1,1001. Mr. E. С.Р. onson, F. R. I. B. A., 
Mr E. J. Sadgrove, F. R. I. B. A., and others, 
assessors 
ж AUGUST 1.—-Northwich.—PvuBLic BaTHs.— 
l'he Northwich U.D.C. invite designs for public 
baths. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

AUGUST 8. — Egremont.—LayInG-ouT SCHEME. 
—Premiums of 401. and 10l. are offered by the 
Egremont .C. for lay-out scheme. Раг- 
ticulars from the Town Surveyor, Egremont. : 

AUGUST 15.—Berne.— MONUMENT.—Designs for 
the erection of a monument at Berne to celebrate 
‘he foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
uf the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—CoURT OF JUSTICE 
- An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000l. The Official 
248 may be seen at the Library of the 

SEPTEMBER 16. — Manchester. — LIBRARY AND 
ART GaLLERIES.—Limited to the ten selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 

OCTOBER, 30.—Holland.--STArNED GLass WIN. 
bow. — Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OCTOBER 31. — Marylebone. — NEW MUNICIPAL 
Bul_LpINGs.—Premiums of 100L. 75l., 50. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare. FRI BA See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

NovEMuER 1 — City of St. Petersburg. 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.--Particulars in our 
w8ue of August 13, 1910. 

ОЕСЕМВЕН 24 — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR а 
BRIDGE.— Desikus are invited (Alexander Thoru 
‘on Travelling Studentship) for a bridge Pre 
minums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver 
usement in issue of December 24 for further par 
tculars i 

JANUARY 31, 1912 — Australia. — DrSIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CITY.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs, for the laving out of this Federal capita) 
city. See advertisement in issue of July 7 fer 
further particulars. 

No Darr. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Educ^- 
tion Committee invite from architects practis- 
ing in Newcastle designs for a senior mixed 
school and a junior mixed school. 

No Date. — Nottingham. — Raptist CR RSR 
AND PRrMISES.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack. 
aon sniicitors. King-street Nottingham 

No Datr.—Rochdale Infirmarv -Extrxsions. 
Assessor. Mr. Alex. Graham, F R. IB A. 

No  Darr.—Salford.—Extension of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 20l. and 10l. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. 


Contracts 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph їз the latest date when the tender. or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

JULY 29.—Avoch..—CoTraGrs, ETC.— Erection of 
two blocks of four cottages each, and two semi- 
detached cottages. at Rurnfarm, Rosehaugh, 
Avoch. Plans and specifications seen at Rose- 
haugh Estates Office, Avoch. Mr. Gilbert R. 
MeGarva. Factor, Rosehaugh. 

JULY 29. .- Warrington. — ADDITION, FTC.— 
Alterations and addition to dining hall and 
Kitchen and bakery at the Warrineton Work- 
vse. Quantities. on deposit of ЗІ. 3a., from 
Messrs. William & Segar Owen, architects, Cairo- 
street-chambers, Warrington. 

JULY 31. Kent. LavaroRy.—For lavatory ac- 
commodation at the Bobbing Council School. 


Plan and specification by the architect, Mr. 
W. H. Robinson, Caxton House, Westminster, 
seen at the offices of Mr. Н. Greenstead. 90, 
High-street, Sittingbourne, Kent. 

ULY 31.—Kent.—-Repairs.—For repairs at the 
Staplehurst Council School. _ Specifications by 
the architect, Mr. Robinson, Caxton 
House, Westminster, seen at the office of Mr. Т. 
Reeves, Staplehurst, Kent. 

July 31. — Killiney, Dublin.—Dwetimcs.— 
Erection of ten working-class dwejgings. Plans 
and specification with the architects, Messrs. 
Millar & Symes, 60, Dawson-street, Dublin. De- 
posit of II. ls. for quantities. 

JuLY 31. — Kingswood. — ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
Alterations and additicns to the domestic science 


. rooms at High-street Council School, Kingswood. 


Particulars trom Mr. Phillips, architect, 
Gloucester, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 

July 31. — Sheerness.— REPAIRS, Ftc.-—Altera- 
tions, painting, and repairs at the Mile T.C. 
School. Specifications and plans by the archi- 
tect, Mr. W Robinson, Caxton House, West- 
minster, seen at the offices of Mr. A. Seymour 
Baskett, 46, High-street, Sheerness, Kent. 

JULY 31.—Somerset.—Orricrs, etTc.—Erection 
of new offices and cloakroom, etc., at the Lamyatt 
Council School. Plans and specification with 
Mr. A. J. Pictor, Bruton. 

AuaGUsT 1.—Barnsley.— CHURCH —Erection of 
a small church and Sunday schoolroom, ete., at 
Hoyland Nether, near Barnsley. Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. 

m. Allen, architect, Market-street, Hoyland. 

AUGUST 1. — Bridgtown.—Scauoor.- Erection 
of new elementary school, with outbuildings. 
Plans and specification by Messrs. Bailey & 
McConnal, FF. R. I. B. A., architects, Bridge- 
street, Walsall. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

AvucGUST 1. — Cannock. — ScHooL.— Erection of 
elementary school, with outbuildings. Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
ll. 1s., from essrs. Bailey &  McConnal, 
FF.R.I.B.A., architects, Bridge-street, Walsall. 

AvcvusT 1. — Enniskillen. - Corradrs. - Erec- 
tion of seven labourers' cottages. Plans and 
specifications from the Clerk to the Council. 

AuGUsT 2.— Wales. - VILLAS.— Erection of three 
blocks of villas, near Quakers' Yard Station, for 
the Tre-Gomer Building Club. Plans and speri- 
fications at the Secretary's house, Mr. Gomer 
Price, Maes-Taf, Treharris. My Orton 
Dowdeswell, architect, Cardiff. 

AUGUST 3. — Dewsbury.— URINAL. FTC.— Erec- 
tion of retaining wall, urinal, and other inci- 
dental works. Specification and plans seen. and 
auantities from the Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Dewsbury. ‚ 

AvGUsT 3.-- ERedruth.--RrsiprNcE. -Erecticn 
of а residence at West Trewirgie. lans and 
specifications with Mr. Leonard Winn, architect 
and surveyor, 27, Boscawen-street. Truro, and 
the Free Library-chambers, Redruth. 

AUGUST 4.— Cardiff. DRILL-HALL. Erection of 
a drill-hall and wagon-shed in Newport- road. 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities from 
Mr. John W. Rodger, architect, 14. High-street, 
Cardiff. 

AUGUST 4. — Carnarvon.— ALTERATIONS, FTC.— 

For alterations, painting. etc., to the Salem 
Congregational Chapel. Drawings and specifica- 
tions with Mr. Н. Glanfor Thomas, architect, 
Castle-buildings, Carnarvon. 
ж AucvusT 4.—Hanwell.—CuBicLFS AND PARTI- 
TIONS.—'l[he Managers of the West London 
School District invite tenders for erection of 
cubicles and partitions and other alterations at 
Park Schools, Hanwell. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

AvuGUST 4. — Shepton Mallet. — HosPriTAL.— 
Erection of an infectious diseases hospital, ad- 
ministration cottage and laundry, and disinfect- 
ing block. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. A. J. 
Pictor, A. R. I. B. A., architect, Bruton. 

AUGUST 5. — Pembroke. — Rrpairs, FTC.— For 
repairs to and painting of the Session- room at 
Eglwyswrw. Specifications and particulars 
from Mr. Arthur Thomas, A. R. I. B. A., 
County Surveyor, Haverfordwest. 

AUGUST 7. — Launceston.--ScnHooL.— Erection 
of а school. Plans and specification with Mr. 
B. C. Andrew, Architect to the Committee, Bid- 
dick's Court, St. Austell. 

AvGUsT 8.—Brighton.—Howrs, Ftc.--Erection 
of four Receiving Homes and a separate In- 
firmary. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 5L, from Mr. J. W. 
Hawker, Architect for the Guardians, 3, North- 
street Quadrant, Brighton. 

AuGUST 8. — Cardigan.—VitLaAs.—Erection of 
two new villas on the Gwhert-road. Drawings 
and specifications from Mr. J. Teifion J. 
Williams, architect, Napier-street, Cardigan. 

AUGUST 8. — Exeter. — ALTFRATIONS, FTc.—-For 
alterations, etc., to Council schools. The draw- 


ings and specifications at the Architect’s Office, 
1, Richmond-road, Exeter. 

AUGUST 8. — London. — Premises.—The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the conver- 
sion of premises at Westbourne Park, W., into а 
book store. , 
quantities at the office of the Engineer at Pad- 
dington Station. 

AvGUsT 8. — Plymouth. — OFFICE, £rc.— The 
Great Western Railway invite tenders for the 
erection of an office, etc., at Mill Bay Docks 
Plymouth. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities at the cffice of the Engineer at Ply- 
mouth, North-road Station. 

AuGUST 8. — Somerset. — Housr.— The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of a house at Athelney. Plans and specification 
seen, and quantities at the office of the Engineer 
at Taunton Station. 

Ассозт 8. — Wallsend.—IwPROVEMENTS.—The 

North-Eastern Railway invite tenders for im- 
provements at Wallsend Station. Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities from Mr. 
William Bell, the Company’s Architect, Central 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
ж AvuGusT 9. — Hampstead. — STAIRCASE AND 
ALTERATIONS. — The Commissioners of Н.М. 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
an additional staircase and alterations to Tele- 
phone Exchange, Hampstead. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

AvausT 10.—Belfast.—ScHooLs.—For erection 
of schoola on the Cregagh Tonn. Plans and speci- 
fications with Mr. . J. Fennell, IJ. B. A., 
architect, 2, Wellington- place., Belfast. Quanti- 
ties from Messrs. M' Carthy & Brookes, sur- 
veyors, Scottish Provident- buildings, Belfast. 

Aucust 10.—OCastletown.—DwrELLINGS.—Erec- 
tion of one block of three dwellings. Plans апа 
specifications at the Engineer's Office, Carlisle- 
building. D'Olier-street, Dublin. Quantities on 
deposit of 21. 2s. | 
X AucusT 11. — London, 8.Е. — CENTRAL 
LisnaRy.—The Deptford B.C. ‘nvites tenders for 
erection of Central Library. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

Aucust 11. — Worcester. — PoLICE-STATION.— 
Erection of police-station buildings at Warley, 
Barnt Green, and Wythall. Mr. A. B. Rowe, 
Acting County Surveyor, 30, Foregate-street, 
Worcester. 

AUGUST 12. — Hove.---Warp Brock.—For con- 
structing a ward block and other work at the 
Infectious Disease: Hospital, Portslade. Draw- 
ings and specification seen, and quantities from 
the Borough Surveyor, Mr. Hugh Hamilton 
Scott. Town Hall, Hove. Deposit of 21. 2s 
ж AucusT 12.—Pcrtslade.--Warpb_ BLOCK, ETC. 
The Hove Corporation invite tenders for ward 
block, etc., at Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Portslade. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

AUGUST 12. — Wrexham. . ScHoorRooM .— Erec- 

tion of schoolroom at Rhosrobin. Plan and 
specification at Votty, Bershum-road, Wrexham. 
ж AUGUST 14. — Leicester. — DRAINAGE AND 
ANNEXES.—The Secretary of State for War in- 
vites tenders for new drainage work and the 
addition of annexes to married soldiers’ quarters 
A. B, and C, at Brigade Depot Barracks, Glen 
Parva, Leicester. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 
X AUGUST 14.—York.—ALTERATIONS AND ADDI- 
TIONS.—The Secretary of State for War invites 
tenders for alterations and additions to Military 
Hospital, York. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. . 

AUGUST 15. — Carlow.--DwrLLINGS.— Erection 
of sixteen artisans’ dwellings on two different 
sites. Plans and specification prepared by Mr. 
Peter P. Carbery, C.E., Town Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Carlow. Deposit of 21. 2s | 

Aucust 19.—Dover.. ScHooL.—Erection of an 
infants’ school at Bulwark-hill. Specification 
and quantities, on deposit of 21. 28., from the 
Borough _ Engineer. r. W. C. Hawke, 
A.M Inst.C.E., Maison Dieu House, Biggin- 
street, Dover. 

AUGUST 21.— New Malden. — DrsTRUCTOR.— 
Erection of a destructor, etc. Plans, specifica- 
tions, and quantities from the Engineer and 
Surveyor, Mr. Reginald H. Jeffes, A. M. Inst. C. E.: 
Council Offices, on deposit of 51. 5s. 

AuGUsT 31. — Wanstead. — TANKS. etc.—Con- 
struction of detritus and septic tanks, engine- 
house, office and store, rectangular bacteria beds, 
with engine-houses, storm-water tanks, and other 
incidental works. Plans and specification seen, 
and quantities from the engineers, Messrs. Will- 
cox. Raikes, & Reed, of 63, Temple-row, Bir- 
mingham, on deposit of 51. 5a. 

SEPTEMBER 4. — Margate.—DrsTRUCTOR.—Erec- 
tion of а refuse destructor. Full particulars 
from the Borough Engineer, Mr. E. A. Borg, 13. 
Grosvenor-place,” Margate. Deposit of БЇ. 
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THE PAST SESSION OF THE 


ITH the advent of August there 
is a momentary lull in affairs 
architectural, or, at any rate, 

in that aspect of them which comes 
broadly under the head of architectural 
politics. The work of Committees 
is suspended during the supreme holiday 
month of the year; sessional meetings 
are prorogued until October or Novem- 
ber; and the action of movements 
of various kinds remains to all appear- 
ance stationary. This cessation of 
the flow of the political hour-glass is, 
however, more apparent than real. 
Н oliday-time, in fact, provides much of 
the oil for the political machinery; it 
provides opportunity for travel, recrea- 
tion, and reflection: away from the din of 

immediate affairs the mind becomes more 


susceptible of liberal views and more 
detached ; the march of eventa 1з observed 
in something like its true perspective ; 
physical energy is engendered, which 
makes for clearness of thought, for future 
steadfastness and progress. And out of 
the tumult of the busy six or nine months 
which have sped it enables one to dis- 
tinvuish the factors in the architectural 
world which have made either for advance 
or retrogression. It enables one to 
sum up the cost. 

If we cast our mind back for a moment 
briefly to review the more important 
events of the past session we find that 
they arrange themselves under two heads, 
which we may style, broadlv, domestic 
politics and publie politics, We shall 
Speak first of those which bear upon 
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matters of public importance. The out- 
standing event of the vear under this 
heading was certainly the holding of 
the Town Planning Conference. The 
Institute of Architects has seldom, if 
ever, intervened во successfully in a 
matter which was, as it were, just on the 
threshold of popular interest. And it 
intervened at the psychological moment; 
at a moment indeed when the importance 
of the architect in a movement in which 
he should have been directly concerned 
was, if not quite overlooked, at any 
rate in danger to some extent of being 
disregarded. So far as the Town Plan- 
ning movement had a following in this 
country, it was largely considered as 
an offshoot of the garden city movement ! 
That is to sav, it was looked upon first 
B2 
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of all as a sociological affair, as the 
means for the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of a class of people with small 
incomes. With that view we are, and 
always have been, heartily in sympathy. 
But the position of the architect in the 
scheme was not regarded as an essential 
element in its success. He was accepted, 
no doubt, as а person ultimately to be 
called in, as a useful man to measure up 
the site and make things look pretty. 
The Conference happily had the effect of 
changing all that ; it broadened the basis 
of the popular view. And in this view 
we include the attitude of the daily Press, 
which had usually displayed deplorable 
unintelligence as to the position of 
architecture in any matters of the kind. 
Since last October there have been 
unmistakable signs of greater enlighten- 
ment in this respect. The value of the 
Conference so far as architecture 18 con- 
cerned was that the subject of Town 
Planning happened to strike the public 
Imagination; its proceedings obtained 
wide circulation, and, above all, Town 
Planning became definitely associated in 
the general estimation with the work of 
{һе architect. Куеп more than that: 
we are inclined to believe that the Confer- 
ence achieved, more or less fortuitouslv, 
an aim which has occupied the minds of 
those who have been concerned for some 
time in architectural progress. We 
cannot now cover the ground of the 
history of architectural politics during 
the last fifty years or во further 
than by indicating that there emerged 
out of what seems in later times to have 
been the somewhat absurd conflict known 
as the “ battle of styles" a feeling that 
has gathered strength and conviction in 
recent years that before there could be 
a general levelling up in architectural 
practice there must be some development 
in the general understanding of archi- 
tecture as a fine art. For, after all, 
during the latter half of the Victorian era 
the Mistress Art was certainly the 
Cinderella of the arts; the extremely 
humble sister, for instance, of the 
“© subject" picture and romantic novel. 
We do not wish to enter into the arena 
of polemics, particularly in regard to 
ground of so wide an area, beyond 
affirming that we consider the absence 
of any general appreciation of the art of 
architecture to have been due in a large 
measure to the archeological attitude 
and detachment of the architect himself. 
ſowever this may be, the Town Planning 
Conference, in our opinion, had the effect 
of stimulating bevond the scope of 
its programme comprehension of an art 
to which the public were not so much 
indifferent as of whose scope and 
possibilities they were largely ignorant. 
This has been, we think, plainly evident in 
two recent matters of no less public than 
architectural importance. We refer to 
the St. Paul's Bridge and the King Edward 
Memorial. In each of these instances 
both the Press and publie have realised 
the importance of the róle that architec- 
ture should play in the development of 
the various schemes which have been 
prepared, and Parlament itself went so 
far in the case of the bridge as to refer 
back for further consideration the recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. That the solution of either 
problem, as it stands, remains far from 
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satisfactorv cannot be attributed to 
a lack of appreciation of the æsthetic 
stakes at issue by the unofficial layman. 
It would almost seem indeed as if 
opinion were gradually being formed 
outside official and expert circles in 
advance of that held by those with whom 
at present the final decision with regard 
to City improvements and public 
memorials rests. And the growth of this 
opinion was, no doubt, to some extent 
assisted by the discussions at the Town 
Planning Conference. This is a healthy 
sign, and will, we daresay, in the course 
of time make itself felt at the election 
of candidates for public bodies. When 
“the man in the street once begins to 
be seriously interested his influence 
usually counts against the Philistines. 
With regard to domestic politics, 
much of importance has occurred during 
the past session. The Copyright Bill 
at present before Parliament, although 
far from being an ideal measure, protects 
in its provisions architectural design 
against unfair piracy ; we can only hope 
that it mav not turn out to be a formidable 
instrument in the hands of the merely 


litigious Pe The foundation of a 
British Architectural School at Rome 
has, too, come within closer view, 


and we wish the scheme everv success. 
It will probably be many years before 
anv organisation equal to that which is 
in operation at the Villa Medicis wili 
he effected, but the mere fact of the 
existence of the school even in its 
initial stages, wil give impetus to 
architectural education. When а dis 
tinction equivalent to the Grand Prix 
becomes the ultimate goal, the blue ribbon 
of student life in this country, there will, 
beyond question, be a general enlarge- 
ment of the student's point of view. He 
is at present provided perhaps with too 
many distractions in the matter of 
bursaries and prizes, which carry equal 
weight in reward and appreciation. The 
value of the Grand Prix is that it cen- 
tralises the aim and ambition of all the 
most able architectural students in Paris, 
without limiting the gift for original de- 
sign, if we may judge by the work carried 
out in later life by the anciens pension- 
naires of the Villa Medicis. The Board 
of Architectural Education has during 
the past year advanced beyond the first 
stages of its formation, alwavs a difficult 
time, and is formulating а practical 
svstem which will tend to improve the 
examinations as & test of the architec- 
tural qualifications of the students. We 
sav qualifications rather than knowledge, 
because it 18 not so much by book 
learning, by sketching, or by memorising 
the features of such aud such ancient 
buildings (important as these may Бе); 
аз by the gift of design controlled 
by а grasp of the guiding principles of 
proportion and form that the future of our 
younger men as architects will depend. 
Progress in the Registration movement 
has for the moment come to a standstill, 
їп consequence of the new Charter 
which must be obtained by the Institute 
before any amalgamation with the Society 
of Architects can occur. There has 
meanwhile been a large accession in the 
number of licentiates of the Institute, 
and if this class further increases it 
will operate largely in the same direction 
as an Act of Registration. We do not 
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anticipate any difficulty in the Council 
of the Institute securing the approval of 
the Fellows and Associates for the new 
Charter; but it would be a mistake not to 
recognise that there is a considerable and 
influential body of opinion within the 
Institute that is opposed to any whole- 
sale amalgamation with any other 
society—a body of opinion that would 
prefer alliance to incorporation. If this 
opinion were to prevail in voting power, 
it would not necessarily mean апу 
throwhack to Registration. In view of 
the influences outside architecture which 
will, in any case, be brought to hear 
against a Registration Bill. it would be 
carrying optimism beyond the bounds 
of practical politics to suppose that an 
Act of the sort could come into operation 
before many years of organised conflict. 
It would be absurd, therefore, to antici- 
pate that if, bv a hazard of the vote, 
the amalgamation of the Institute and the 
Society 1s blocked, that a joint Com- 
mittee of both bodies could not agree on 
the principles of a Bill promoted to 
advance the interests of a common cause. 
In this event, when the new law is 
enrolled on the Statute Book we should 
have a class of Registered architects 
which would necessarily, in the first 
instance, include many men whose qualifi- 
cations for practising architecture would 
be largely negligible, and a further class 
of men who would be able to add to the 
status that the law gives them the 
degree of this or that societv. In the 
case of the Institute, the degree would he 
conferred within the powers of a Royal 
Charter, supported by a history and 
tradition which is, among modern archi- 
tectural corporations of the world, the 
oldest and best established. 
مهھ‎ —— 


STATUTORY QUALIFICA- 
TION FOR SURVEYORS. 


CONFERENCE which hardly 
attracted the attention the 
importance of its proceedings 
demanded was held during 
June at the Survevors! Institution and 
has recently issued its Report. 

It was attended by representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
New Zealand, New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, Western Australia, Tas- 
mania, Canada, the Ordnance Survey. 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
the Surveyors’ Institution. 

Briefly, the object of the Conference 
was to examine the possibility of a 
uniform standard of qualification for 
surveyors throughout the British Domi- 
nions. The proposal first emanated from 
the Government of New Zealand, which 
submitted to the Colonial Conference 
in 1907 а resolution that reciprucity 
should be established between examining 
authorities throughout the Empire, so 
that qualifying tests should be uniform. 
subject onlv to further tests as to local 
Acts or regulations. This proposition, 
after being reported on by the Council 
of the Surveyors' Institution, was substan- 
tially adopted bv the Colonial Conference. 

This eventually led to the official invita- 
tion for this year's Conference, which 
came to the conclusion that the best 
method of procedure was the formation of 
a Central Board, comprising representa- 
tives from the various colonies, and from 
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the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, the Ordnance 
Survey, and the Colonial Office. 

The duties of this Board would be :— 

l. To peruse the examination papers 
set in any part of the Empire, and 
to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment of such part to any which 
appear to fall below the prescribed 
standard. 

2. To consider appeals as to the bodies 
whose examinations might be 
regarded as exempting from the 
preliminary stage. 

3. То consider any proposals for 
improving the working arrange- 
ments for reciprocity. - 

The Conference was of opinion that the 

composition of this Board would preclude 
its meeting frequently, but that the 
bulk of ita work might be carried out by 
correspondence, and that meetings, say, 
once in four years would probably suffice. 
The у ad also compares the various 
types of examination at present in use 
and suggests the course of training and 
examination tests that would be generally 
ii edd 

. The surveyors may fairly claim that, 
if the proposals of this Conference are 
adopted, they will be in the forefront 
of the professions in respect of statutory 
qualification, for with а qualification 
recognised throughout the British 
Dominions they become the peers of any 
other profession in this respect. We 
cannot fail to appreciate the fact that, as 
regards the ри scientific profession of 
surveyor, it is much easier to formulate 
a satisfactory test of competency than 
In the case of one involving the practice 
of an art, but at the same time the 
object-lesson is clear enough: if archi- 
tects are to obtain official recognition as 
to their Status, it is desirable that such 
recognition should extend to all English- 
speaking communities on a basis as 
uniform in its character as local circum- 
stances will permit. 
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NOTES. 


THE discussions of Parlia- 
ment on the Copyright 
5 Bıll are not at the moment 
of writing brought to a conclusion. 
It makes interesting reading because of 
the new direttions in which the inherent 
copyright principle (an artist's right of 
property in his work for all commercial 
purposes) will have to be applied—for 
instance, to gramophone records as well 
as to architectural design—and because 
of the great variety of points of view 
from which the matter may be regarded. 
There was considerable opposition to 
copyright in architecture, Mr. Jovnson 
Hicks heading the opposition mainly on 
the ground that it was undesirable, as 
it would stultify architectural develop- 
ment, and in support of his contention 
adduced a letter fon Professor Beresford 
Pite, who regards the new extension to 
architecture as impossible, or, if possible, 
useless. Two or three members concen- 
trated on the theme of the endless litiga- 
tion which must ensue. Mr. Pringle was of 
opinion that it had never been the practice 
of the House to legislate on grounds of 
analogy, that here there was no practical 
reason, that no architect had suffered or 
uttered complaint. 


Copyright : The 
Opposition. 
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Mr. Burns was hardly 
up to his usual standard 
when he said that the 
reference to authority did not appeal to 
him at all. We had been accustomed 
to do things in this country as we 
thought proper, and he was going 
to follow the good old rule ”—a 
sentiment now quite discredited. The 
Ministerial view, apart from the con- 
sideration that we are, in a sense, 
committed to inclusion of architecture 
by the decisions arrived at by the Berlin 
Convention (it is found feasible in 
Germany), as expressed by the Solicitor- 
General, is that unless the thing was too 
difficult to accomplish it was absurd 
to say that an artistic and original idea, 
ag expressed in a building, if it could 
he proved, was not a thing for which the 
architect was entitled to just as much 
protection as his plans of construction 
and directions to the builder. Which, 
having regard to the opening proviso, 
seems sound. He added further, in order 
to clear away the misconceptions which 

rout on. every side, that “It was not 
always realised that copyright was not 
the protection of ideas. They could not 
protect ideas, but the orginal and 
artistic form in which the ideas were 
expressed. Nothing that he was urging 
on the House in the least prevented a 
stvle of architecture, or a mode of 
arrangement, or a new general view from 
being reproduced, as it ought to be, with 
the greatest ease, just as a new kind of 
poem or picture was constantly repro- 
duced. It was designed to stop the rare 
but very gross cases of palpable, obvious 
plagiarism. .' We quote from the 
Times report. 


The Govern- 
ment View. 


THE underlying theory of 
the matter is difficult to 
arrive at. The way of 
analogy will hardly bring us to it, because 
except for devices in the shape of clever 
plans for little houses, already sufficiently 
protected (they might even in some cases 
be patented), the ‘work of an architect 
has nothing in common with that of a 
writer or dramatist in this connexion. 
A certain architect is not likely to be 
san aa es because he alone is able to 
reproduce a feature, when architects 
are expected to evolve original design 
and engaged for that purpose. When his 
work is Rone his whole monetarv direct 


e 
Profession. 


profit should be gained, whereas the 


reward of other artists depends on their 
work being spread and repeated—painters 
and sculptors, too, as far as copyright 
is concerned. But what is clear is that 
the onus of proof will rest with the archi- 
tect who deems himself wronged, that 
it will be exceedingly difficult in the eyes 
of the law and a jurv to prove that his 
work was original in its artistic essence, 
and further that it is of vast importance 
that the first few litigants should have an 
incontrovertible case, to secure which 
end, and consequent success, official 
action on the part of the Roval Institute 
of British Architects might not be 
improperly used. Granted success at 
first, and with 1t the foundation of 
prestige, legal recognition of the mere 
existence of individual design, apart from 
any right of property in it, cannot fail to 
augment the standing of the profession 
with the public at large. 
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WE вее that the Llangollen 
Town Council has, received 
applications for the post 
of surveyor, rate collector, water in- 

ector, nuisance inspector, and town 
planning officer. While surveying the 
town, collecting the rates, and inspecting 
the water and the nuisances the town 
planning officer will certainly have a 
unique opportunity for collecting informa- 
tion for a town-planning scheme. Should 
he ever find time, in the intervals of his 
other activities, to prepare a plan for the 
improvement of Llangollen, at any rate 
he can rely on the cordial co-operation of 
the surveyor, the rate collector, and the 
inspector of water and of nuisances. 
This is so much to the good, for, as is now 
generally recognised, town planning is 
by no means a one-man job. 


Llangollen's 
Town Planner. 


. THE accompanying illus 

8 Моро. tration shows the com 
memorative tablet рге- 

sented to M. Daumet by past students 
of his atelier on the fiftieth anniversarv 
of its foundation. M. Daumet met his 
old students at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 


Tablet by M. Denys Puech and М. D'Espouy 
presented to M. Daumet. 


(From L'Architecture.) 


and explained his work in the restoration 
of the Cháteau there, after which M. 
Charles Girault made the presentation, and 
following a few remarks by M. Jaussely 
the master replied, giving an interesting 
résumé of his professional career. The 
intimate relationship and sympathy 
between master and pupil, one of the 
most delightful features of the atelier 
system, is happily illustrated by such 
an incident.as this. 
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MONTREAL. 


MONTREAL, the largest city and principal 
port of the Dominion of Canada, is situated 
on an island formed by two branches of 
the Ottawa River at its junction with the 
St. Lawrence. This island was first known 
in the XVIth century, when Jacques Cartier 
. ascended the St. Lawrence from Quebec and 
discovered an Indian town at the foot of 
Mount Royal. Champlain, who visited the 
spot some seventy years later, found this town 
deserted as the result of intertribal warfare. 

The original town of Ville-Marie de 
Montreal was founded by Paul de Chomedy, 
Sieur de Maisonneuve for “ La Compagnie 
de Montreal,” as the result of religious 
enthusiasm—an expedition having been 
fitted out in France for the purpose of found- 
ing in America a Kingdom of God upon earth. 
The first settlement was a fort on the north 
bank of the river protected by a wooden 
palisade. 

During the early years of its existence it 


was engaged in a constant struggle with the 
neighbouring Indians, who, in 1660, over- 


ran the whole of the island outside the actual 
fortifications. In 1670, with a population of 
1,500, the town had become the centre of 
the fur trade with the west, and the start- 
ing point of exploring and military expe- 
ditions. In 1721 the citadel was built 
and the wooden fortifications replaced by a 
bastioned wall and ditch. The position of 
this wall is now indicated by Fortification- 
lane, between Victoria-square and Viger- 
square, from which points it returned to the 
river-bank. j 

Montreal was the last town in Canada to 
be held by the French. It was surrendered by 
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them in 1760 shortly after the capture of 
Quebec. At the present day more than half 
of its population are French, who occupy the 
eastern part of the town, and do not mix 
freely with the Anglo-Saxon element. The 
dividing line geographically is St. Lawrence 
Boulevard running down to the river from 
the eastern side of Mount Royal. 

In 1809 The Accommodation, the second 
steamship to be built in Americ^, began to 
run between Montreal and Quebec, and in 
1825 the Lachine Canal was opened. The 
construction of the Champlain and $t. 


Lawrence Railway іп 1832, the Grand Trunk 


Railway in 1852, the formation of the Allan 
Line of ocean steamships in 1856, and the 
final completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 1886, giving railway communica- 
tion with the Pacitic Ocean, attest the steady 
growth and prosperity of the city. 

Montreal was at one time the seat of the 
Canadian Government, but, owing to riots in 
1849 during which the Parliament buildings 
were destroyed by the mob, this privilege 
was taken away and the Government finally 
placed at Ottawa. 

The population in 1800 was about 10,000, 
by 1850 it had risen to 37,000, and by 1890 
to 216,000. It is now probably approaching 
500,000, and is growing at the rate of 30,000 
per year. 

Being situated at the head of the Atlantic 
Ocean navigation, 1,000 miles inland from 
the Straits of Belle Isle, and at the outlet of 
a system of river, lake, and canal waterways 
extending inland to Port Arthur at the head 
of Lake Superior, a distance of some 1,200 
miles, Montreal is a great shipping centre, 
and commands the traffic of the north of the 
continent. 


— — — صد ی د 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Montreal. 


P~ 


Entrance to Banking-room. 


Messrs. Darling & Pearson, Architects, Toronto, 
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Not content, however, with being the 
natural outlet for the produce of Western 
Canada, the city, by reason of its geographical 
position and waterway facilities, aspires to 
become the chief port of exportation for the 
Western States of America and to control 
the grain export business of the continent. 
It already does more shipping business in the 
seven months of open navigation than is 
done at San Francisco or Philadelphia 
during the whole year, and it is now second 
only to New York in the monthly volume of 
its trade. 

Apart from its shipping and carrying trade, 
however, the city is a largo manufacturin 
centre. There are approximately a thousand 
factories representing a capital investment of 
$100,000,000, which support a large working- 
class population, the bulk of whom are 
French Canadians. 

Though not quite of equal antiquity to 
Quebec, the present condition of Montreal is 
very different from that of the provincial 
capital. During the long period in which the 
industrial progress of Canada was almost 
stagnant the two cities were in an equally 
quiescent condition, but since the great west 
of the country has begun to open up rapidly 
Montreal has, much more than her neighbour, 
risen on the flowing tide of the country's 
general prosperity, and her present rate of 
inerease in population and wealth is phe- 
nomenal. Its proximity to New York, 
Boston, Toronto, and Ottawa by rail makes it 
a convenient central point of observation for 
the investor and the capitalist, and it is 
frequently said that there is no city of the 
same size in which so many millionaires have 
their residences. 

The city is placed on the south-east side of 
the island, and extends for about five miles 
along the north bank of the River St. 
Lawrence. It is built on a series of terraces 
sloping from the river to the foot of Mount 
Royal, a mass of eruptive trap rock which, 
breaking through the limestone and rising to 
a height of about 700 ft. above sea level, at a 
distance of two miles from the river, over- 
looks and dominates the town. 

The general idea of the lay-out of the city 
is a modification of the gridiron system to 
suit the peculiarities of the site. In the older 
part of the city—the original fortified post by 
the river—the streets are narrow and dingy 
and somewhat tortuous, but in the newer 
part they have greater width and a more 
regular lay-out. The inadequate paving. 
however, is responsible for a condition of 
dirt and mud in wet weather which, con- 
sidering the size, wealth, and importance of 
the city, is certainly most surprising. 

The business centre of the city is by the 
river, while the principal residential quarter 
is to the west adjoining the slopes of Mount 
Royal, the summit of which is preserved as a 
public park and has been laid out and 
improved by Mr. F. L. Olmstead. 

Montreal seems to be much in need of a 
general plan for the lay-out of the town to 
remedy the worst defects of the gridiron 
system. This need is felt by those most 
interested in the question, and it is probable 
that in the near future steps will be taken 
towards this end, as public interest is already 
beginning to be aroused and schemes pro- 
moted for garden suburbs. Extracts from a 
recent report by Mr. Olmstead on the lay-out 
of the city were published in our last Review 
of Civic Design. 

The lack of any definite city plan is much 
to he regretted for two reasons in particular. 
In the first place Montreal, by reason of its 
comparative antiquity, its site and surround- 
ings, and its large number of ecclesiastical 
and other publie buildings, would, if rightly 
handled now, acquire an air of distinction 
not usually to be found in the cities of the 
American continent. In the second place 
Canada during the last few years has grown 
rich and has now arrived at that stage in 
national growth when an era of expansion 
and j building development may be con- 
fidently anticipated. The rebuilding of the 
large towns to suit the altered conditions 
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becomes imperative, and in Montreal this 
process has already begun. The buildings 
erected during the last few years show a 
marked advance over those they replace, and 
display considerable architectural merit. It 
is much to be regretted, therefore, that this 
process of rebuilding should be allowed to 
continue in a haphazard manner without 
any general preconceived scheme, the need 
of which is most pressing. 

At the present moment, while few of the 
commercial buildings have much architectural 
merit, a comprehensive scheme could be 
carried out at a reasonable cost and without 
undue opposition from property owners, 
while it is evident that the longer it is put off 
the more difficult it will be to avoid the 
destruction of modern buildings of costly and 
elaborate nature, 

Most of the buildings we illustrate are 
situated in St. James-street, between 
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Victoria-square and the Place d'Armes, 
which is the principal business street of the 
city. It is noticeable that, although this 
street is already too narrow for its present 
requirements—so narrow that it will only 
accommodate a single line of the street cars 
that are a feature of the principal thorough- 
fares of all Canadian towns—yet we find 
buildings of this size and architectural 
importance being erected without апу 
apparent provision for the future. 

Although Montreal, being the seat of the 
principal churches, universities, convents, 
and seminaries of the Dominion, has its full 
complement of public buildings, yet it so 
happens that the more recent buildings with 
which we are chiefly concerned—modern 
in style and sentiment as well as in date 
ef erection—are mostly commercial; and 
among the commercial buildings the banks 
are the most noticeable. 


The Eastern Townships Bank. 
Messrs, Cox & Amos, Architects, Montreal, 
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The Bank of Montreal, which was already 
domiciled in a fine classic building with a 
portico of Corinthian columns 40 ft. in 
height, extended its premises seven years 
ago by building in rear what is proudly 
pointed to as the finest banking hall in the 
world, designed by Messrs. McKim, Mead, & 
White, of New York, and one of the most 
excellent examples of the severe and “ grand 
manner of that distinguished firm. The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce about a year 
ago opened its new office in Montreal in a 
building by Messrs. Darling & Pearson, of 
Toronto, an imposing and well-designed 
structure, a worthy second to that of the 
Bank of Montreal. The Royal Bank of 
Canada, the Eastern Townships Bank, the 
Bank of Toronto, and the Bank of Nova 
Scotia are amongst the banks that have 
recently been tryinz to excel one another by 
the splendour and solidity of their buildings. 
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As Canada is principally engaged in 
developing her natural resources aid building 
up her commercial prosperity, the banks 
have a more prominent position in public 
life than is the case in an older civilisation, 
and this prominence is fitly expressed in the 
size and architectural importance of the 
buildings. 

These buildings may be roughly divided 
into two classes—on the one hand the 
revenue-producing building erected as a 
commercial investment, such as the office of 
the Eastern Townships Bank, the greater 
part of which is let off as offices, and on the 
other hand the building erected solely for the 
use of the bank, such as the office of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

In both cases the lay-out, disposition, and 
general appearance of the buildings are 
naturally governed by these considerations. 
In the first case the predominance of general 
office accommodation leads inevitably to 
the production of a building which is not 
distinctively characteristic of a bank—which 
might equally well have been erected by an 
insurance company or a trust corporation ; 
in the second case the conditions give more 
scope for characteristic architectural ex- 
pression and fine monumental design. 

The head office of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce being at Toronto, it is perhaps a 
little surprising to see what is after all only a 
branch office treated with this degree of 
magnificence, and it might perhaps be con- 
sidered that the accommodation provided, 
with its fine suite of rooms on the first floor 
suitable for board meetings, is really more 
characteristic of a head office. Indeed, had 
this been the head office it is probable that, 
with the exception of a little more accom- 
modation for the headquarters staff, the 
arrangements and general treatment would 
have been practically the same. 

Be this as it may, the result is a fine monu- 
mental building big in scale and broad in 
treatment, worthily representing, in the 
commercial centre of the Dominion, the 
standing of the second largest bank in 
Canada, and expressing the great value and 
importance of banking in the present develop- 
ment of the general life of the community. 

With regard to the plan of such buildings 
it may be noticed that the arrangements 
generally accepted here are reversed. In a 
building of similar character and size in 
England the public would probably enter 
direct into the banking hall, the clerks would 
be grouped in the centre with the public out- 
side, and the manager placed at the back 
in a retired position where he would not be 
readily accessible to the general public. 

In Canada the public space is in the centre, 
and the manager is at the front, casily 
accessible to everyone. The staff being 
supervised by the accountant, the manager 
can devote himself to his customers, and is 
placed where he can see everyone who comes 
in and all that goes on at the counters. This 
arrangement on an enclosed site necessitates 
placing the banking hall at the back, and 
leads to а comparatively shallow block of 
several stories going perhaps to the full 
height of the street front and screening the 
hall at the back, so suggesting an interesting 
architectural problem in the expression of 
this hall on the front elevation. 

In other directions the buildings of the city 
are being renewed to suit the new conditions 
of the population. Rents have risen very 
high owing to the shortness of housing accom- 
modation, but during the last two years much 
has been done to remedy this, and great 
guburban districts have been incorporated in 
the city during the last year. The towns of 
Outremont and Westmount, separate cor- 
porations, practically insulated within the 
city of Montreal, are chiefly occupied by 
dwellings of the middle-class. 

The School Commissioners are kept busy 
building new schools and find it difficult to 
accommodate all the children. Two schools of 
the largest size are now being completed, and 
several smaller ones are in course of erection. 

In a country whose natural water powers 
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and mineral resources entitle it to a high 
place amongst industrial manufacturing com- 
munities, mechanics are in demand. The 
system of apprenticeship is almost a thing of 
the past. Hence the efforts put forth to 
furnish schools of technical training repre- 
sented in Montreal by the School for Tech- 
nical Education in Sherbrooke-street, which 
is to be opened in September next. This has 


been built and equipped by the Government 


of the Province of Quebec at a cost of some- 
thing like three-quarters of a million dollars. 
The Government is to supply $20,000, and 
the city $25,000 annually towards main- 
taining it. Within its walls are contained 
pattern-making shop, foundry, machine 
shop, forge shop, chemical and other 
laboratories, classrooms, and lecture theatres, 
besides a separate department for a school 
of domestic science. The architects are 
Messrs. Saxe & Archibald, of Montreal, Mr. 
Alphonse Venne being consulting architect. 
A view of this building is given with this 
number. Externally the materials used are 
a very pale drab brick from Pittsburg and 
Indiana limestone dressings. 

Many new offices and store buildings have 
been completed within the last two or three 
years. At the present moment the city 
bristles with the stecl frames of those in 
course of erection, aad those about to arise 
are being loudly advertised. For these the 
use of dull-glazed terra-cotta of creamy tone 
is being introduced in a number of cases, the 
extension to the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Company's building, the Royal Bank of 
Canada in Outremont, the immense Jacob's 
builiding in St. Catherine-street, and others 
being faced externally therewith. The 
limitation as to height imposed by the city 
by-laws, which, by the way, are at present 
under course of revision, is that no building 
shall exceed ten stories or 130 ft. in height, 
and this limit has formed the point of arrest 
of many existing structures. It is even 
said that some of these have been prepared 
with substructures, calculated to carry 
several more stories in the anticipation 
of a day when this limit may be expanded. 
This would be a change to be deplored, as 
many of the Montreal streets are legacies 
from the bad old times when the town was 
crowded within a fortification wall and 
streets were accordingly narrow. In spite 
of the sparkling atmosphere which is one of 
the glories of the city ten-story buildings 
cannot but make such streets, or indeed 
streets of any width, unnecessarily gloomy, 
with a corresponding depressing effect on the 
poor humans cabined within them. 

The estimated value of the buildings for 
which civic permits were issued during 1910 
was in the neighbourhood of fifteen million 
dollars, and the indications are that a greater 
amount of building will take place in 1911. 
Some of the buildings contemplated are of 
considerable magnitude and public import- 
ance, and we hope to be able to give par- 
ticulars of some of these in future numbers. 

As the eastern port of Canada, Montreal is 
destined to be one of the three great cities 
of the Dominion and one of the principal 
seaports of the Empire, but if she is to be 
worthy of this high destiny something more 
will be required than excellence of design in 
the individual buildings. Fortunately there 
із every reason to anticipate that her citizens, 
having once realised the fact that a well- 
arranged city facilitates business and pays 
from every point of view, will not be content 
till Montreal rivals the large American cities 
in charm and convenience of arrangement as 
she now rivals them in natural situation ап“ 
material prosperity. 

— . —— 


3T. KEW CHURCH, NEAR WADEBRIDGE, NORTH 
CORNWALL. 

A window, consisting of four lights and 
tracery, has just been filled with stained glass 
by Messrs. Percy Bacon & Brothers, of London. 
The window, which is in the south sanctuary 
of the church, is treated in the XVth-century 
style, with rich diaper work on the back- 
grounds. 
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SPECIAL EXAMINATION OF 
LICENTIATES TO QUALIFY FOR 
CANDIDATURE AS FELLOWS R. I. B. A. 


THE question of establishing the Examina- 
tion required by clause 2 of the Supplemental 
Charter to be passed by Licentiates who, 
being otherwise qualified, desire to te 
admitted to Fellowship of the Institute has 
been for some time under consideration by 
the Council. The matter having been re- 
ferred to the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, a scheme has been drawn up which has 
received the approval of the Council,' and 
arrangements are in di 1 for holding an 
examination at an early date. 

The candidate will be required to submit 
for the approval of the Council working draw- 
ings of one or more of his executed buildings, 
which may be supplemented by photographs 
thereof, and by original sketches or measured 
drawings of aciual work. Should the work so 
submitted be, in the opinion of the Council, 
of sutlicient merit, the candidate may be 
exempted from any further examination. 
Should the work so submitted be, in the 
opinion of the Council, inadequate, his 
application will not be further entertained. 
If the drawings submitted are approved by 
the Council, the candidate will be required 
to submit himself to an examination, which 
will be held on the premises of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, or elsewhere, 
as may be appointed by the Council of the 
Royal Insitute. 

Ten days before the examination is held 
а list of subjects will be issued to all candi- 
dates, and from this list each candidate will 
be required to select “one subject, and to 
announce to the Secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tute, five days before the examination, which 
subject he selects. When the candidate 
attends at the appointed place of examina- 
tion, he will be furnished with particulars of 
the selected subject, and he will have to pre- 
pare a set of working drawings of the subject, 
and such details as may be required, together 
with full descriptive notes. "The candidate 
will also be required to write a short paper 
or report on a subject previously selected by 
himself and approved ty the Council. Four 
days will be allowed for the examination, and 
the candidate may be required, at the option 
of the Council, to attend subsequently for an 
oral examination on his papers. Candidates 
must provide their own drawing-boards and 
instruments. The fee for the examination 
will be six guineas, which sum must be sent 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., with the candi- 
date’s announcement of the subject which he 
selects. If the candidate fails to pass the 
examination the fee will not be returned to 
him, but he will be allowed to sit for one 
subsequent examination without payment of 
any further fee. 

Should a candidate be admitted and pass. 
he will be qualified, subject to sect. 8 of 
the Charter, for candidature as Fellow. 

Should a candidate not be passed by the 
Council, he will be informed of the fact, but 
the names of unsuccessful candidates will not 
be announced or published. 


THE SUMMER EXAMINATIONS : 
The Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying 
for registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was 
held in London and the provincial centres 
indicated below on June 12 and 13. Of the 
146 candidates admitted» claims-for exemption 
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from sitting were allowed to the number of 
forty-four, and the remaining 102 candidates 
were examined, with the following results :— 


922%: „6 „6 
6993555525546 


Manchester 
Newcastle 


Total 

Exam - Rele- 

ined. Passed. gated. 
S0 36 14 
12 11 1 
8 7 1 
27 23 4 
5 4 1 

102 81 21 


The passed candidates, with those exempted 
—125 altogether—are as follows :— 


M. Afify, Manchester 
J. T. Aldred, igh, 


Lancashire 
H. C. Ashenden, Can- 
terbury 

H. Ailin. Sheffield 


С. W. Langlands, 
P. A. Astley, Hudders- Epsom . 
el T. Lapierre, Old- 
C. G. Backhouse, ham 
8 : J. F. Lawson, Ciren- 
B. W. S. S. Baily, ee 
Devon | W. Ledgard, Leeds 
Н. D. Baldwin, Kent Н. E Lister, Shrews- 
W. H. Baldwin. Sale 
Н. Beaveratock, Not- A. Lloyd. Swansea 
W J. Logan, Newcastle- 
Begley, High- on-Tyne 
ury, N. E. C. Lomer, South- 
N. J. B. Bell, Man- ampton 
chester 8. H. Loweth, Hackney 
K. J. Bonser, London J. G. McBeath, Sale 
R. Bowes, Manchester R. N ' eller, ` 
W. Braid. Ceylon lasgow - 
J. Bridge, Manchester Mackenzie, 
R. E. Brinckman, berdeen 
Bristol 19 erheben 
E. H. Bucknole, Hants Elgi 
J. v ull, Green G. А. Marshall, Canon- 
H. Burleigh, Hastings А Eu Mather, Man- 
E. Burnett, Melton chester 
Mowbray J. N. Meredith, North 
D. J. M. Burton, Wales 
Clacton-on-Sea W. A. Morris, Rams- 
S. H. Byrt, Bristol bottom 
G.. — . 85 Capes, Ken- A. E Mortimer, Liver- 
si 
C. C. 5 Cheek. Balham D. PT Moss, Peckham 
C. Christie, нав Т. W. Moss, Leeds 
A. R. Sheffield B. Newboult, Shipley 
E. Clonee, E J. Normanton, Halifax 
R. McD Cooke, W. Owens, Liver- 
Prestbury pool | 
Е. D. Cooper St. W. G. Parkin, Blooms- 
Leonards | агу 
G. L. Crouch, Rotting- L. H. Partridge, Forest 
ean | Hill 
Devies Weston- F. B. Percival, Wim- 
super-Mare bledon 
C. Derry. H.M. Office R. W. Pickin, Kirkby- 
of Works in-Furness 
R. Dobson, Southport J. "Radcliffe, Oldham 
W. Doce tae bon: C. adnor, Windsor 
Brockley V. Raghunath, Fins- 
J. wardes-E vans, bury Park 
Altrincham F. Rees, Ponty- 
E. E. Evane, Liverpool prid 
T. C. Evans, Fulham Е. A. Reeve, Margate 
G. T. Eveleigh, Bridge- E. C. Ridge, arn- 
water staple 
J. C. Farrer, London E. F. Rolfe, London 
W. Foale, West- G. A. Rose, "Wimbledon 
bourne Park E. G. Rowntree, 
T. Forster, York Southall 
R. Frater. Belfast J. N. Rutherford, Har- 
М. Fyfe, Edinburgh rington 
T. G. Goodyear, Hythe L. H. Sacre. Chelms- 
W. B. Gostling. Ware for 
R. . Graham, New- J. L. P. Sage, Taunton 
landa Pe C. Schulke. Isling- 
W. S. Grice, Ealing on Р 
Е. К. Griffiths, Сат- Р. ‘Skeldin „Bristol 
marthenshire F. R. Stobbart, New- 
W. G. Gush, Taunton castle-on-Tyne 
D. C. Hall. Leeds Stythe, Carnar- 
un A Harding, Glas- von 
J. C. Swallow, Letch- 
E Т, Hatherell, Dul. wort | 
M. B. Taylor Bir- 
A 7. Hayton, Man- mingham 
chester | d тош. Methil 
L. Head, Crickle- Jie Wickham 
ripp, Altrin- 
L. "Heywood, Bolton M am . 
S. Honour. Stockwell G. O. Venn, Warring- 
R. C. Horsley, Ems- ton 
worth A. Waterlow, Hamp- 
H. Izzy, Hampstead stea ; 
H. E. Jarvis, Rother- S. G. Wilson. Man- 
ham І CELE 
F. G. H. Jenkins, Winebaum, 
Windsor Bethnal Green 
C. F. Jones, Cardiff E. ingrove, 
I.R Jones, Llandudno Benona 
R. Jones, Port- J. G. Worth. Bushey 
madoc S. NOR. St. Anne's- 
W. L. Jones, Carnar- m 
von L. M. fetta, London 


L. John. Treorchy 


C. Н. L. Kelham, 


“Reiley, улаш 
Н. Lam , Lowes- 
toft 


The Intermediate. 


The Intermediate Examination, qualifving 


for regisration as Student . I. B. A. 


was held 


in the undermentioned provincial centres on 


THE BUILDER. 


June 12, 15, 15, and 16; 127 candidates were 
examined, with the following results:. 


Total 
Exam Rele- 
Centre ined. Passed. gated. 
London ;........... 85 37 48 
Bristol  ............ 15 9 6 
Leeds 5 3 2 
Manchester 13 4 9 
Newcastle ......... 9 6 3 
127 59 68 


The passed candidates, given in order of 
merit as placed by the Board of Examiners, 
are as follows :— 


. Park, London 
T. A. age, South 
Shields E. 
J. March, Somerset A. 
J. B. Matthews, Cardiff 
B Donaldson. New- 
castle-on-Tyn 
A. Clarke. Man- 
‘chester . N. 
R. W. Ferguson, Edin- G. 
burg T 
. D. Bennett, Bir- 1 
ming ham C. N. Chard. Bridg- 
. H. Wyatt, London | 
Н. halkley, Ber- W. T. Chine, 
monde? 
Lone, Woodford T. S. Copplestone, 
eios Hove Exeter 
W. Craske, East L. R. G. Errington, 
Dereham | Regent's Park 
L. Y. Harris, Notting- E. Francis, Haver- 
ham stock-hill 
C. W. Brown, Blooms- W. 


W. L. 
castle 
Willson, Southport 
. Burnett, Shaw- 
ford Down 
. M. Archibald, Paris 
Banks, Staf- 


S. Benison, London 
Bramwell Leeds 
Broomball, 


Semple, New- 


Godwin, Bir- 
ury mingham 
A. L. Freaker, Clap- J. G. Hands, Kensing- 
ham { ton | 
R. McLachlan, Lewis- E. J. Hickman, Bir- 
am mingham 
: А. Thomerson, T. Jenkins, Swansea 
Clapton . G. Н. Ledger, Epsom 
S. H. Fisher, Brixton T. E. Lese. Woodford 
J. E. Marchinton, Shef- Gree 
eld S. D. "Meadows: East 
J. H. Odom, Sheffield Ham 
W. Holden, Bishop H. E. Маге, Rugby 
Auckland C. S. Morley, Becken- 
F. B. Last, Cravford ham 
Е. Clemes, eston- C. E. Newton, Sheffield 
super-Mare R. Nandi. London 
Phillips, Parsons B. G. Norton, Leam- 
Green ineton 8 
e В. Price, Bridg- W. E. Terrell, Reading 
G. R. G opham. 
ту, "He "Walker, Hull Greenwich 
W. Allison, Wands- A. E. Townley, Bir- 
worth mingham 
J. Weinberg, London Б. К. Young, South 
R. M. Love, Derby Kensington. 


The following table shows the number of 
failures in each subject of the Intermediate 


Examination 

I. Classic Architecture 41 
` II. Mediæval Architecture ...... 47 
ПІ. Renaissance Architecture ... 66 
IV. General Questions ............ 48 
V. Theoretical Construction ... 36 
VI. Descriptive Geometry ...... 51 
VII. Applied Construction  ...... 48 


Colonial Examination. 


The following Candidate passed the Inter- 
mediate Examination held in Sydney 
January last, viz. :— 


G. 8. Keesing, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Ezemptions from the Intermediate 
Ezamination, 


The following Probationers. possessing the 
qualifications required by the regulations, 
have been exempted from sitting for the 
Intermediate Examination. and have been 
admitted as Students R.I.B.4. :— 


P. J. Adams, Buck- C. A. Harding. Glas- 
hurst Hi gow 
P. M. Andrews, London H. E. Moss. Putney 
G. M. Aylwin, Surrey W. R. Owens, Liver- 
N. M. M. Bhownaggree, poo 
Kensington . I. M. Pritchard, Isle of 
M. Griffin, Birken- Anglesey. 
head 
The Final and Special. 
The Final and Special Examinations, 
qualifying for candidature as Associate 


J. JI. B. A., were held in London from June 29 
till July 7. Of the 156 candidates examined. 
fifty-nine passed, and the remaining seventy- 

seven were relegated to their studies. The 
passed candidates are as follows, the t prefixed 
to a name signifying that the cad$date entered 
for the Special Examination. which is designed 
for architects in practice and chief assistants 
exempted by the Council from the Preliminary 


in 
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and Intermediate Examinations. and from sub- 


mitting testimonies of 


M. S. R. Adams, Chis- 
wick 
L. iis Angus, 
st 
1E. E. Barks, Chelsea 
+P. L. Baxter, London 
чо. J. ; omens: Goud- 
1urs 
T en Cam- 


А, Besant, Haver- 

stock-hi 
. Bevis, Southsea 
Blackford, 


R 
A. 

Ба 
K road, Putney 
B. Brown, Bradford 
M. Bronn London 
J. E. Bullock, Black- 


heath 
L. H. Clarke, 
gate 
J. C. G. 
Glamorgan 
Davies. Chester 


Harte: 


Davies, 


tC. Davis, Shepherd's F. 


Bus 
+С. reg Edeson. Derby 


Hamp- W 


study :— 
P. ... Logan, Bristol 
C. W. Long, Streatham. 
Lucas, Hammer- 
zi. 
Martin, Ealing 
F. R, Mennie. Mile- 
End. 
tH. I. 1 Ken - 
sing 
A. Ho "MS itra, Hamp- 


M. 


ste 
. B. Owen, Hamp- 
stead 
A.. Parker, Lan- 
cashire . 
J. 5 Paterson, Edin- 
ur 
I. M. Pritchard, ¡Isle of 
Angleses 
H. L. Samson, Streat-- 


ham 
В. W. H. Scott, Clap- 


ham 
C. M. Swannell, Mus- 


well Hi 
H. Swindells, Pres-- 
ton 


M. J. Tapper, London 
A. F. Evans, Prescot- Н. Thornton, Dews-- 
L. J. Finning, Pinhoe bury : 
W. T. Garbutt, Brad- A. G. W. Tickle.. 
ford | London 
B. M. Goodwin, Croy- H. West, East Dul- 
don wich Se 
W. 8. Gorringe, Sea- tJ. T. Westbye, Prim- 
for rose Hill | 
С. D. G. Hake, Lam- А. E. M. Whitehouse.. 
t Heaton Moor 
C. Es Harding, Glas- ab Ogre Sunder- 
an 
G. 21 Home, Kensing- L. E. Williams, Purley 
ton A. Pde Walon Peter- 
C. Howitt, Huck- rough 
nall Torka R. inter, Bourne-- 
J. N. Keasley. Redhill 9 


F. W. Knight, Chelsea 
W. Lawson,  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne 

D Leroy, Hackney 


The following table 


H. Wormald. Leeds 
C. Wright. London 
A. M. Young, Wim 
bledon 


shows the number of 


failures in each subject of the Final Examina- 


tion :— 
I. Design: eet 57. 
II. Principles of Architecture 54 
III. Building Materials 15 
IV. Principles of Hygiene 47 
V. Specifications 24 
ҮІ. Construction, Foundations, 
%»; 8 48 
VII. Construction, Iron, and 
Steel, eie 52 
Election of Likes 
At the Council meeting of July 20, the follow- 
ing candidates were elected Licentiates- 
R. I. B. A. in accordance with the provisions of 
by-law 12 :— 
Е. Abbey, Huddersfield H. S. de Bertcdano 
J. S. Adam, Sydney, С. H. Bidaulph- 
.S. W. Pinchard 
Й М. Alexander, F. Biram, St 
Greenoc Helens, Lancs. 
H.W. Allardyce, Ilford P. Black 
F. J. Almond, Man- J. T. Blackwell, Ket- 
chester terin 
W. J. Almond G. H. Blag rove 
W. H. Alton W. J. Blam. Glasgow 
H. Ambler, Leeds W. W. Blair, Winnipeg 
А, m. anderson, Mon- 14 Migr embers Birth 
rea . . у 
F. W. Anderson, Bir- Lowestoft 
mingh | С.А 5 Glasgo 
J 1% аш Welling- С. Bowie: хана 
гошер ‚С 
С. Anderton. Man- W. Boyd. Glasgow 
chester H. Buc 
R. Ange H. C. W. Brameil.. 
T. G. gell Sheffield й 
А. ABIES, Sheffield A. O. Breeds 
А. Appleby, Shefüeld | G. W. Brenan, Oban 
C. E. Ardley H. G. C. Brewer 
J. M Armetrong, Oban. T. M. Bricknell, Gla-- 
morgan 
Arthur, Gl T. R. Bridson 
T M. Arthur Glasgow F. Broadbent, Leeds 
W. H. Ashford F. W. Brook-Greaves 
C. J. Ashworth, Winni- Sheffield 
peg A. Brown. Luton 
N. Н. Atkins, Fareham A. DUE aca Man- 
is E. . саша J. Brown, Nortliampton. 
R. J. Baker, Cardiff Б. E. Brown, Shefheid 
F. Ball, Nottingham Е. Browne 
W. J. R. Barker D. Bruce, Glasgow 
J. Barlow-Smith F. S. Brunton 
А. Н. Barnes С. BE ee Bryd 
C. A. Bassett-Smith 8 : POE 
HR Batchelor, Car- В. E. Bryson 
К. Н. Baxter, Rochdale m m Buck. Montreal 
R. G. Beard, Kendal J. G. Bune 
G. N. Beattie, Glasgow C. F. Burden. Ontari» 
W. Beattie - Brown, S. H. Burdwood 
Edinburgh H. T. Burgess 
A. F. C. Bentley J. G. Burgess 
E. E. Bentley, Grimsby J. E. Burton, Norwich 
R. „Bentley. White- E. Bush. Preston ‚ 
1 тта 
FX Е. Beaumont, Hali. T. Butterworth, Man- 
ax chester 


C 
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4C. V. Cable, Hartlev 
Wintney oe it 
D. Cairns, Edin- 
"burg 
M* Cameron, Edin- 
‘burgh 
ae Campbell, 
Lockerbie 


.H. Campbell, Glasgow 
T: Campsall, Shef- 
eld 
. Carre . 
. L. ‘Carrick, 
Glasgow 


. Carruthers, Glasgow 
Carswell, Glasgow 
Cassels, Ayr, 


. Catlin 

C. A. "ане Bulu- 
wayo 

. Chambers, Goole 


. G. 
-Ch Ue , Shanghai 
. Chub 


TT Rum 
: 2 


W. Clarkson 

"T. K. Cobb, North- 

ampton 

J. Cobban, Aberdeen 

А. M. Cock 

J. K. Codrington 

J. eui. Oldham 
Constable, Edin- 

burgh' 

E و‎ Johannes- 


T Cooper. Rotherham 

. W. Cooper, Sleaford 

. D. Copland, Glasgow 
` N. Cormac Pot- 

chefstroom, Transvaal 

. Cotman, Norwich 

. S. Courtaul 

. H. Cousins, Swansea 

.L. C 

. Craig, Leith 


. H. Craigie, Glasgow 
R. rawford, 
Glasgow 
. Cremer 
e : Crisp, Chelten- 
Croft A 
‘rom amil- 
ton, Ё 
. Crossland 


tj 


Cuddv. еро 
. Culpan, Halifax 
H. Cunliffe, Man- 


Cunningham, 


e 

8 
les 
DB 

ч 


Pretoria 
Currey 
. M. 


. Dan. Glasgow 
. Dannatt 

Davey, Chatham 
Davidson, 


bapa © H»»t t teu решача Hone м 
А * A zm 


bridg 


шее б 
“э м. 


Davidson 
Davis, Lincoln 
H. Dawson 
Dawson - Pearce, 
East London, S.A. 
Dean, Man- 
chester ^ 
Denton, Sandal, 
Wakefield 
A. C. Dewar, Fife 
S. De Wilde 
. C. R. Dibdin 
. H. Dodd, Dover 
. Ө. "Dodeshün: Leeds 
Peter- 


Donaldson- 


E. G. R. Towner: New- 
port, 
W. В. Y. Draper, 
Singapore . 
. Drew, Swindon 
W. Driffield, Knaree- 
borough 
A. F. Duncan, Glasgow 
Duncan, Turriff 
. Dvncanson 
Nor- 
wic 


Dunham, 
| id Dunn, Cambus- 
F Durlacher 


urst 
Dyker, Glasgow 
Edlin 


peu са 


aA Ellison, Wake- 
e 
ns Ellison, Hunting- 


on 

J. Eltringham, Sunder- 
land 

Н. A. Em 

Е. S. PIA Oldham 

Н T. Etherington- 
Smith 


G. De L. Evans, Mel- 
bourne 
Evans, 


gl 
zh 


Ponty- 
Neath, 


“Glamorganshire 


М. Evans, Southend-on- 
ea 
W. Fairbairn, Edin- 
burgh 


G. Farquhar 


owell, Newquay | 


Cuthbert, Perth | 


Coat- - 
„Davidson, ‘Bridge of 


. А. 
Ellis, Stonehaven, 
N. B. 


. I. Farrer, Salisbury 
atkin, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 
enn, Manchester 
. Ferguson, Glasgow 
. R. Finn, St. Albans 
H. Fleeming, 
Wolverhampton 
oe Fleming, Pre- 


I. "Floyd, Newbury 
Forrester, Middles- 
rough 

ex Bester Montreal 


. Foxall, Carlisle 
H. France, Man- 
‘chester 


e Gosport 
Gagnon, Mon- 


чн 


epi: ea — 
= 3 
— 


e 
= 
e» 
P» 


S. Gale 
. W. ihe Carshaltcn 
'H. Gall, Inverness 
T. Gall letly, Edin- 
urg 
W. 
Brechin 
. Gannon, Petersfield 


: arden, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
A. чагаа, Glasgow 


S мшш zm 
= ; 


Galloway, 


Gardner, 
Glasgow 
| ; Gardner, 
Oxford 
T. M. Gurrood 


C. George, Aberdeen 
Жып: George, Chelten- 


R. C. Ghose, Chin- 
surah, India 

W.G. Gibson, Crawley, 
Sussex 

S. Gibson, Coat- 


c 
2 
£L 
=) 
Ф 


д. 
{е 
E 


Bury 
. Gillespie, Edinburgh 
J. Glendinning, 
"Halifax 


. F. Glennie 
Goodman, 


. P. Goodsir, Falkirk 
Goodwin, Edin- 
burg 
. A. Goslin 
H.C. Gosling, Ports- 
mouth 
. H. Graham, Gis- 
borne, N.Z. 
rant, Toronto 
Grayson - Brown, 
оао 
. Green, Bolton 


Green, Market 
Harborou 


Greig, BE burgh 
55 Griffith, Victoria, 


C. 
T. H. ren Achs, Stoke- 
- on-Tren& 
W. A. Griffiths, Pont- 
llanfraith, Mon 
Grimshaw, " Stock- 
port 
ii : 
T. Grove 


сө iii сч} 88 


D. 
H. 
A. 
H. 


.. . Gutteridge, 

Southampton 

T. Hagger. Worthing 

. P. Hail, Edinburgh 

. Hall Leicester 
Hall. Congleton 

W. Harding, Bristol 


arding 
Leicester , 


. R. Harrison 
. Harrison 
Harrison, Leicester 
. E. Harrison, Bloem- 
font tein 
L. Harrison 
чиш N S. 
. V. Harrison 
. Hartley, Oldham 
B. Hay, Glasgow 


eaa ori 


Denili- 


e 


Hewlitt, Hong 
ong . 

. Hicks, Broadstairs 
J. W. Hider 


H. Higginbottom, 
„ Manchester 


. C. Higgins 

E. Higgins, 
Glasgow 
. d. c Manchester 


Hindmarch, 
‘Stockport 


А n. onn 


ad 44 щу Oz > 5 


zz 


lolgreaves, 


Ebberston. Yorks 


A. H. Holland, Shef- 
field 

G. E. Holman 

G. D. Holt. Manchester 

P. Y. Holway, Sheer- 
ness | 

E. F. Hooper, Exeter 

A. Т. Hope, Bolton 

T. B. Horsfield, Man- 
chester 

у. Houlker, jun., 
Nelson, N.Z. 


Т. W. Hoult — 
F. Howarth, Towyn 
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. H. Howie, Glasgow 
J. Hoyland, Man- 
chester 

. Hucker 

„ White- 


hay “Hughes: Wolver- 
hampton 

Hughes 
diet Liverpool 
8. Hunt 
Hunter, Montreal 
S H untingdon, 
Montreal 
. А. Huntley, Bristol 
. Hutton, Kendal 
S. Iles 
: Inglis, ети 


ар 
rvin, North 
: Sbisid 


. A. Jackson. 

caster 

. G. James 

. S. Jarvie, Perth 

. Jennison, Manchester 

. Jerdan, Edinburgh 
V. Johnston, 

"Londonderry 

J. M. Тео Leith, 

N.B 


Е. Jones, Man- 


chester 
Blaenau 


> 


gas 5 > rs 


Lan- 


ctp 


jun., 


. С. Jones, 
Festiniog 
. A. Jones, Leeds 

T. Jordan. 

Juritz, Cape 

Town 
. J. Kay, Horsham 

H. Kempthorne. 
Cardiff 


W. J. Kennedy, Edin- 
burg 

Kent 

, Ken Lanark 


196, Glasgow 
King т Toronto 
ishaw 


со sag 


^ King 
. Kirk Dewsbury 
He ithyham 
‚1. Klingender, Mel- 
ourne 


poses 


, Knapman, 
Northam pton 
К. W. Koch, 


Hobart, Tasmania 
. W. Kyle, Durham 
. Lace 
. А. Laid. Glasgow 
Р. Lambert, 
Alberta, Canada 
. Lancashire, Sheffield 
Langham, 
"Leicester 


W. Langley, Leicester 
F. Lansdown, Edmon- 

ton, Alta 
Lavenstein, Johan- 

nesburg 
C. A. Lawrence, Wel- 

lington, Z. 

E. Lawrence. New- 

port, Mon 
New- 


Law aod. 
‘castle 
hay Manchester 
Mesh Gloucester 
Leman, Great 

NE 

. M. Leman, Glasgow 
. Lennox, Glasgow 
“М. Lester 

. H. Letts, Montreal 
wis, Madras, 


L. Lewis. Cardigan 
W. G. Lewton. Shin- 
field, near Reading 

Lickely, Dundee 
A. Lindsay, Edin- 


burg 
Alberta, 


W. Lines, 
Cansda 

. W. Lister, Plymouth 
‚ б. Lister, Newport, 


C. Little, Van- 
couver, 

H. Livesay, Bishop 
Auckland 

A. Lloyd, Blackburn 
W. Lockhart. Ayr 
Lodge. Man- 


Aber - 
feldy, N. B. 
. Lorimer, Edinburgh 
Loveys, Newton 


ot 
ur Lowbridge, Staf- 
Iowa. Dundee 
. Lowry, Leigh-on-Sea 
. G. Lynes, Dublin 
,MeArth, Edin- 


Мсн Melbourne 


ze» Я 


ан 


Е 


З 

e E 
bed at 
e 


© 
ze 


Gods m oU 
E 


А. "McKinlav. Rothesry 

C. J. M. Mackintosh, 
Fort William 

J. McKissack, Glasgow 

J. M'Lachlan, Edin- 
burg 

P. R^ McLaren, Edin- 
burgh 

J. D. MacLeod, Edin- 
urgh 
. MacMath, 
Glasgow 


. G. MacNaughtan, 
Glaszow 


AAD p pin ош 


р. D. Macniven, Edin- 


A. McRae, Edinburgh 
p! J. i MacRae, Edin- 
urg 


J. A. McWilliam, Edin- 
E H. Maidman, 

p Edinburgh 
N Malcolm, 


A a e 
Manning 
W. C. Manning, New- 
market 
. F. M. Marriman 
F. моор, Sutton 


ев 1а 

Н. Marston, 
Sutton Coldfield 
. C. Marwick, Edin- 
burgh 
DET Matts 


A Man- 
1 
: North- 


1 

eee ite. Sheffield 

A eikle 

Miles 

. Millar, Glasgow 

E 
illes-Diamond, 

andlers Ford 

. Mills, Llanidloes 

Mitchell, Coat- 


itchell, Glasgow 
. Mitchell, Crieff, 


` Moffat, Biggles- 
Beds 


, Beds. 
Moodey, Broad- 
stairs 

. P. Morgan, Reading 
. B. Morris, Bolton 
1. Morrison, Edin- 
burg 

А. Morrison, Biggar, 


. R. Morton, Montreal 


D. Mürdoeh; Wel- 
B. оң 2. 

Edin- 
urgh 


T. H. Murray, Consett, 
Co. Durham 

Musto 

Tar: ers 
Clydebank 

„Newman 
Nicholls, Sunder- 


S Nisbet t Edi 
isbet, - 
buch o s 


M. Nisbett, ' Edin- 
burgh 

Norman 

1195 Norris, Godal- 


Nowill, Sheffield 

. Nunweek, Sheffield 
. Ochi Itree, Perth, 
` Australia 

. Ogden, Sheffield 

. F. M. Ogilvy 
EN Oliver, Bath 


Н. Orphoot, 
Балы d 
J. Orwin, Southend- 
on-Sea 
G. Osborn. Sheffield 
W. R. Osborne, Chip- 
penham 
. Ovenden, Preston 
E. Page, Newport, 
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е 
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z 
BE 


mE or 
s em а 


Murphy, 


On ua" eo m P MEUM ! 
4. "ED. 


. Palmer, Exeter 
. Palmer, Exeter 
. Palmer 
Parker, Lewes 
. Parker, Pretoria 
Parker. Letch worth, 
erts 
. Parker 
. Paterson, Hamilton 
aterson, 
Glasgow 
. Patterson | 
С. B. Раш, Edin- 
burgh d 
‚ еасе, un., 
‘Orkney, N.B. : 
E. Pearce 
Peacock, 


. H. 
Arbroath 
E Montreal, 


Peden, 
Canada 
J. Perrault, 
mda 


'an 
M. B. TT 
eters inni А 
Manitoba iio 
. Petter, Yeovil 
R. Phillips 


Vells 


. B. Pinchbeck 
. E. 
L 


Pinkerton 

Pittrer 

. Pope. Montreal 

S. Porter, Man- 
chester 

. M. Potter. Worthing 
W. Potter, Prince 
Rupert, 
W. Potts. 
D. 
J. 


Montreal, 


ш; 


ч noH 
аз mo 


“ ШЕУ 


C. 
Sheffield 
Powell, Liverpool 
Preece, Pontypridd 


й 
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J. C. "Brestvick: Peg J. C. A. Teather, Shef; 
A. Priest, Chester fel 
E. Procter J. W. Thackray, Leeds 
E. A. Pryer, Gloucester Н. W, Thomas 
G. HRatcliffe, Norfolk H. Thompson, Black- 
B. S. Havenscroft pool 
С. Н. Rawcliffe, Shef- Н. Thomson, Dundee 
field J. Thomson, Airdrie 
Е. J. Rayner, New- J. Thomson, Dundee 
haven W. E. Thomson, 
P. W. Reed Dundee 
P. Reid, Kirkcaldy C. W. Tidd, St. Helens 
W. Reid, Glasgow H. Tiffin 
N. A. ew, reat R. P. Timbs, Derby 
Berkhamsted A. Tinnis wood, Car- 
J. 5 odes, Leeds shalton, Surrey 
J. Richards, Crick- G. Tinniswood, Man- 
E chester 
. L. Richards, Wel- L. F. S. Tonar, 
Шин, Exeter 
W. Richards W. Tonkin, Johan- 
J. Bien 1 S.A. 
W. Ridler, Tewkesbury J. J. Tough, Greenock 
8 mone ey lesbary G. а. Tucker, Rams- 
iley, Accrington gate 
H. Rimmer, Ormskirk E. W. Turpe Sheffield 
G. Robb, Wellington, G. A. Turn 
N.Z. R. C. Turner, Shanghai, 
E. Roberts, Oldham Chin 
A. Robertson, Inver- A. E. "T wells, Hill Top, 
keithin otts 
A. K. Robertson Edin- 8. Twizell, Van- 
burgh ` couver : 

J. D. Robertson, Johan- W. Unaworth, Liver- 
nesburg, S ` pool р 
А. J. Roddis R. Venning, Lis- 

T. Roderick, Aberdare keard 
W. Н. Rogers M. Verlyck, 
J. E. Roper. Leicester Essex 
В. Т. Ross, Coat bridge J. Vermcnt | 
С. Rowbottom, Staly- J. W. Wade, Man- 
bridge chester 
C. A. lowley Dus F. Walker, Cradley 
H. Heath, near Birming- 
J. Russell, Oldham ham 
5. Safe d . Walker е 
almond, Glasgow J. C alker, as 
W. Salmond, Dundee A. H. Walkley, Mel- 
B. Sanderson, Bucking- bourne 
ham J. F. ань Halifax 
J. Savage G. Walto 
W. . ` Sclanders, Н. D. Walton, Glasgow 
China E. J. Ward 
J. Scotland, Airdrie J. W. Ward. Wimble- 
А. Н. Scott, Paisley don 
А. C. Scott H. Ward, iun. 
C. M. O. Scott Birmingham 
T. H. B. Scott W. Wardle, South 
G. A. Sexton Shields 
A. Sharp. Bradford E. T. Watkin, Burslem 
L. Sharp. Hul G. M. Watson, Edin- 
R. harp, Ceylon burgh 
75 ane н J. Watson-Jerdan E 
; eppard, Welling- Watson, Glasgo 
п, pn : : m C. Watson, Edin- 
D. SHennan, Montreal, burgh 
. H. Watson. Wake- 
E. ЕН Oldham field 
G. Simpson, Glasgow T. H. Waumsley, Not- 
H. D. Simpson, tineham 
6 с 7.1401 Weaver, Birming- 
med!e 
A. F. Smith. South- J. D. Webster, Sheffield 
ampton J. W. We ddell, 
D. Smith, Dundee Glasgow 
E. А. Smith J. еске, Newport, 
E. E. Smith, Brisbane, Fi 
Queensland W. Wells, Grimsby 
W. . Smith, Johan- A. Wheeler, 
nesbürg SCA 
J. S. Snell | Н.А. Whitbuen 
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The church was built in Bishop's-road, 


1845-6, for 1,400 sittings after designs, 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, PADDINGTON. 


A sum of 5.000/. has been expended upon 
the recent works of restoration and alteration. 


in 
in 


the Perpendicular style, by Mr. T. Cundy. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

A special meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held on July 26 at 31, South 
Frederick-street, Dublin, the President, Mr. 
A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., in the 
chair. Some correspondence was dealt with, 
including two letters from the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, which were referred to 
the Examination Committee and Professional 
Practice Committee. Mr. J. P. MacGrath, of 
Londonderry, was elected a member of the 
Institute. 

Applications for permission to sit for the 
Studentship Examination were under con- 
sideration. | 

A resolution, proposed by the President, 
congratulating Sir Thomas Manly Deane on 
the honour recently conferred upon him Ку 
His Majesty, was passed unanimously. 

A report was read from the Arts Committee 
relative to portraits of the Past Presidents. 


Nottingham Architectural Society : Visit to 
Windsor and Eton. 


The Nottingham Architectural Society this 
year selected Windsor Castle and Eton 
College as the places to visit on their annual 
summer excursion, and a large party of 
members and friends joined in the outing 
on July 27. The Society greatly regretted 
that, owing to family bereavement, the Presi- 
dent (Mr. Robert Evans) was unable to join 
the party, which included Mr. E. R. Sutton, 
Vice-President; Messrs. А. Marshall, W. P. 
Betts, W. D. Pratt, W. R. Gleave, F. W. 
Gregory, R. S. Spencer, W. H. Taylor, S. G. 


Walker, and the Hon. Secretary, Е. M. 
Roy le. 
Mr. Nutt, the resident architect of the 


Castle, kindly met the Society and personally 
explained the many interesting architectural 
features. A visit was first made to the quaint 
half-timbered horseshoe cloisters built by 
Edward 1V., and then the party went over 
the curfew tower constructed by Henry III.. 
which contains a peal and ак over 300 
years old, and the famous curfew bell; St. 
George's Chapel, a magnificent specimen of 
Perpendicular architecture, was then fully 
кше. 

The banners and crowns of King George, 
Queen Mary, апа the Prince of Wales, 
which have been recently added to the 
Knights’ Chapel, were pointed out. With 
the other helms, crests, and banners they form 
a very beautiful and impressive specimen of 
heraldry. The Royal Mews, which cover 
about 4 acres of ground, are very interesting, 
and contain the semi-State carriages and 
postillion landaus. The party were then con- 
ducted through the State apartments, which 
contain priceless pictures and magnificent 
specimens of arms and armour. 

A visit was then paid to Eton College. 
which was founded in 1440 Еу Henry VI. 
originally for twenty-five scholars, and it 
is interesting to note that there are now over 
1.000. Through the courtesy of the Provost, 
the Society were shown the School Chapel, 
which contains many beautiful memorials of 
distinguished Etonians; the quaint old 
school dining-hall, with its three fireplaces 
and iron reading-desk; and the Library, 
which contains a very valuable collection cf 
old books and documents from the time of the 
foundation of the College. 

A return to Windsor was made through 
the historical '*playing-fields of Eton, from 
which the best views of Windsor Castle can 
be obtained. Mr. Nutt then conducted the 
Society through the Albert Memorial Chapel, 
converted by Queen Victoria into one of the 
most magnificent memorials ever dedicated 
to the illustrious dead, and in the crypt of 
which King Edward the Peacemaker is 
interred. 

During dinner at Windsor а telegram was 
received from the President, and a reply sent, 
and the thanks of those present were given 
to Mr. Spencer, to whose exertions the 
successful programme of one of the most 
interesting summer excursions of the Society 
is due. 

— . — 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

It is the intention of the Roval Academy 
to continue this winter the series of exhibi- 
tions by old masters and deceased British 
artists. m 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Surrey Archeological Society. 


This Society held its annual excursion 
on the 13th ult, when visits were 
made to Guildford, Wonersh, Shere, 
and Albury. The party drove to Great 
Tangley Manor House, where the members 
and friends, numbering about two hundred 
persons, were received by Colonel E. H. 
Kennard, F.R.G.S., who said that this estate 
was formerly the hunting ground of the 
Norman and Saxon kings and had only 
changed hands by sale three times since the 
Norman period. Edward the Confessor’s 
daughter married Earl Godwin's son, who was 
first lord of Tangley at that time, and he 
lived at the same house. In 1575 it passed 
into the hands of the then Duke of Norfolk. 
Afterwards it came into the possession of the 
Grantley family, Sir Fletcher Norton, after- 
wards Lord Grantley, buying it while Speaker 
of the House of Commons. The Grantley 
family sold the house to Mr. Wickham 
Flower, and after his death he (Colonel 
Kennard) bought it. The party next pro 
ceeded to Wonersh, where the church and its 
restoration were described by the Rev. A. L. 
Brown, Vicar, from notes supplied by Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Bart., F.R.I.B.A. The 
great interest of this building is its state of 
preservation. The church escaped the risks 
of repair in the XIXth century. The north 
wall and part of the chapel were Norman. 
In 1793 the church was in а ruinous 
condition, and was then completely trans- 
formed at а cost of 600. The work was well 
done, and remained in a good state of repair 
for a century. The church registers dated 
back to 1538, and were nearly complete. 

Mr. Philip Johnston referred to the under- 
ground chamber. This was commonly called 
a crypt, but he had reasons for believing it 
was an old charnel house, which had been 
very much curtailed in the alterations which 
had taken place from time to time. Mr. 
Ralph Nevill called attention to the old- 
world cottages at Wonersh and Shamley 
Green. 

At Farley Heath, Mr. H. E. Malden, M.A., 
made sume remarks on the important Roman 
remains, rauging from flint arrowheads, 
scrapers, knives, and tools, to bronze objects, 
and a cake of copper for making bronzes, 
and certain bronze brooches and ornaments 
which had been found. The bronzes аге now 
in the British Museum. 

At Shere, Mr. P. M. Johnston said the 
place had always been a place of importance, 
and none could beat it in Surrey for those 
qualities which seem to make up the ideal 
village. For that and other reasons Shere 
was a haunt of painters. 'The church was 
mentioned in Domesday Book survey, and was 
second to none in Surrey in antiquarian 
interest. Some of the materials of which the 
church was built were possibly derived from 
Roman buildiugs on Farley Heath. They saw 
in this case an exceptıon to the unhappy mis- 
takes of our early church repairers of paring 
the walls inside and out. What mischief had 
been done was mostly traceable to the church- 
warden period or even earlier. The plan 
offered many interesting problems, several of 
which he proceeded to explain. The font 
was one of the most beautiful in Surrey and 
im England. The church is very rich in 
monumental tombs. 

Albury Park and Church were also in- 
spected by kind permission of the Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G. Mr. P. M. Johnston 
here described the old church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which he said had been out 
of use for a great many years. The old dis. 
used building was kept up after a fashion, 
but within the last twenty or thirtv years 
the chancel had become roofless. The most 
interesting parts of the building were roofed 
in, and the walls were intact. The tower 
had a most picturesque dome of melon or 
pumpkin shape, which was very unusual. 
The doorkey was a foot long. 


———— OMM - — 


ALL INDIA MEMORIAL TO KING EDWARD, DELHI. 

Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., is commissioned 
as the sculptor of the colossal bronze eaues- 
trian statue of Edward VII., which will be 
erected upon a red sandstone pedestal between 
the Jama Musjid and Alexandra Gate, Delhi 
Fort. 
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THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTI- 
TUTE CONGRESS, BELFAST.* 
ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Tur sittings of the Section of Engineering 
and Architecture opened on July 26 under 
the presidency of Mr. W. Kaye Parry, 
M. Inst. C. E., F. R. I. B. A. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said they must all realise that a great change 
had taken place in lreland during the last 
quarter of a century, and it was a subject 
of congratulation that, although in the matter 
of public health administration they were not 
what they ought to be, and they were not 
what they hoped to be, yet they could thank- 
fully add that they were not what they were. 
Having regard to the fact that tlie population 
of the country was decreasing, the increased 
expenditure on engineering work in the 
interests of public health furnished remark- 
able evidence of the activity of the sanitary 
authorities under the Local Government Act. 


Town Planning of а Modern City. 

Mr. Charles Brownridge, M. Inst. C. E. 
(Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Birken- 
head), in a paper on “Town Planning of a 
Modern City from an Engineer's Point of 
View," said many people advocated the 
taking of workpeople to live further out in 
the country. If factories and workshops were 
placed in the suburbs this would be a feasible 
suggestion, but the ordinary industrial worker 
desired to live within reasonable distance of 
his work, and he considered that thjs was an 
arrangement which should be fostered rather 
than deprecated, as it enabled the bread- 
winner to go home for meals. Where the 
manufacturer, as at Port Sunlight, Bourne- 
ville, Earswick, etc., took his factory or 
works some short distance out of town, and 
in conjunction with the manufactory or works 
dealt with the housing of his workpeople, an 
ideal condition was achieved ; but, as existing 
conditions would, in most instances, for many 
important and evident reasons, have to ke 
accepted, it must be their duty, while doing 
what was possible to ameliorate and reduce 
any disadvantages arising from such condi- 
tions, to so plan and extend their towns as 
to obtain from the powers available every 
advantage from a health, housing, and sani- 
tary point of view, and it was the various 
points necessary to attain this result that 
those having to deal with the question of 
town extension and town planning would have 
to concentrate their serious attention and 
energy. The author proceeded to deal with 
the conditions obtaining at Birkenhead and 
Claughton, which, he said, offered an excel- 
lent illustration of town planning. In 1855 
Birkenhead, which then had a population of 
5.000, was placed under the control of Commis- 
sioners with powers for providing such arrange- 
ments as usually belong to rapidly-developing 
districts. A scheme for the laying-out or plan- 
ning of the a1ea in question in a most complete 
manner was decided upon and adopted, based 
chietly upon the block or rectangular system, 
which at that time was considered the most 
desirable and up-to-date method of town 
planning. A considerable mileage of roads 
was at once laid out and formed, and the re- 
mainder, laid out and formed as the town 
increased in population. With regard to the 
extent of a district for which a town plan 
should be prepared, various suggestions had 
been made to the effect that probable develop- 
ment for twenty to thirty vears should be 
provided for, but naturally this would greatly 
depend on local conditions. Whatever the 
extent, decided upon, the scheme should be so 
designed and arranged as to form part of a 
scheme of practically illimitable extent, іп 
order that if a further belt of land had at 
a later date to ke planned, this additional 
area would work in and adapt itself to the 
portion already executed. “оте authorities 
advocated the preparation of a plan for the 
complete laving-out or development of an 
area, including not only the main and second- 
ary roads, but the detailed planning of all the 
land included in the scheme; whilst others 
(and he himself) preferred that the scheme 
should provide for the laying-out or planning 
of the main lines of communication, both 
direct and transverse, leaving the detailed 
filling in or development of the land between 
to be carried out by private enterprise. This 


* Continued from last week (see p. 98). 
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latter method would be the one most generally 
adopted, as it would not appear fair to bind 
the landowner (possibly some considerable 
time before he was prepared to develop his 
estate for building purposes) to а specific 
detailed scheme. This arrangement would 
also leave some scope for the initiative of 
the architect and surveyor to whose domain 
this work properly belonged, and possibly 
prevent a monotony of type in estate planning. 
The local authority should, however, take 
powers to have full and effective control to 
ensure that the arrangements suitably con- 
formed to the general scheme, and that the 
means of intercommunication were satisfac- 
tory and ample. It was not possible to make 
one special system of planning applicable to 
all districts, as the physical condition and the 
configuration of the land, together with local 
conditions and, possibly, drainage considera- 
tions would materially influence the general 
planning of a district; and different areas 
within the same district might require differ- 
ent treatment. In preparing the scheme it 
would be advisable to ke ambitious and look 
well ahead, keeping in mind the fact that 
"construction" was more satisfactory and 
cheaper in the end than “reconstruction,” 
and in preparing any scheme good, sound 
common sense, associated with all the assist- 
ance that practical knowledge and science 
would supply, should be exercised. The 
scheme should be clothed with all the lines 
of beauty and ornament that artist or nature 
could suggest, and all the advice and assist- 
ance possible should be obtained from those 
capable: of rendering it, in order that the 
scheme, when completed, might be the best 
that could be devised, both from a practical 
and artistic standpoint; and it should take 
into account all means of transportation, both 


by land and water, utilisation of water front-. 


ages, etc., and the allocation of land for 
recreation-grounds, plavgrounds, parks, sites 
for schools, baths, allotments, etc. Play- 
grounds for children should be fairly frequent 
and convenient to the areas to be served, 
but there does not appear to ke any 
great objection to  recreation-grounds or 
playing-fields for seniors being some moderate 
and reasonable distance away. In  con- 
sidering both the improvement of existing 
and the planning of new areas adequate 
means of access to railway-statiqns should be 
provided. There was much to be said in 
favour of the Continental argument that the 
railway-stations, being the principal approach 
to a town, should be suitably designed and 
placed. Railway companies might also be 
urged to pay some little attention to beautify- 
ing their stations and approaches in industrial 
areas similar to that frequently adopted with 
success at a number of suburban stations. 
The desirability of providing additional 
station facilities for suburkan traffic must be 
borne in mind, and if distributing centres for 
goods were opened in conjunction with certain 
of these suburban stations it would materially 
reduce traflic congestion in the central area. 
For the purpose of preserving records for 
future reference photographs should be taken 
of old houses, old lanes, or characteristic 
features which will be transformed or altered 
by the scheme. 

Dealing with the question of roads, the 
author said that the improving and extending 
of the existing main roads, and the provision 
of ample cross-communication roads would 
require careful consideration. He thought it 
would also be advisable on public grounds if 
building by-laws could be simplified and re- 
vised so as to operate more stringently against 
the jerry builder, and give some little advan- 
tage to the conscientious and sound builder. 

Mr. J. Munce, M.Inst.C. E. (Belfast), con- 
tributed a paper on “How a Town has 
Succeeded Without the Town Planning Act.” 
He exhibited а number of lantern slides show- 
ing plans of Belfast about 150 vears ago, when 
the poulation was under 9,000, and of the 
city at various dates since, which enabled 
those present to see the great improvements 
gradualiy carried out under powers contained 
in different local Acts. The Corporation had 
power to fix frontage lines of new buildings 
55 ft. kack in all streets less than 70 ft. 
wide. If this power were put in force the 
distance between the buildings їп new streets 
of minimum width would be 100 ft., but this 
was not carried ont as a rule, for every case 
was carefully considered on its merits. The 
author showed how, owing to a definite 
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plan formulated many years ago, the Cor- 
poration had been enabled to widen streets 
at a very small cost. 

Mr. R. Welch thought that in Belfast they 
suffered from the fact that the town was laid 
out on Scotch rather than English lines. In 
some of the towns in England they would see 
a liberal provision for gardens, but in Irish 
towns which were Scotch settlements they 
found the houses extremely mean, for there 
was not a house in Belfast up fill quite recent 
years which was built on the generous lines 
of the ordinary residential hquses they would, 
for instance, see at Tralee. In many of the 
little towns of Ireland, and particularly in 
County Cork, there were most delightful 
houses on the English system, but in Belfast 
there was only a little bit of the centre of the 
town planned in that way. They could brag 
in Belfast of single houses, but they had 
nothing else. They had long streets and no- 
where for the children to play except the open 
street. It was exactly the same idea which 
lead to the kuilding of labourer’s cottages on 
the very edge of the road, instead of placing 
them back. The result was that in these days 
the children got all the filth of the roads. 
The Scotch idea was, of course, the small 
house—thrifty and economic, of course, but 
with no idea of what they might call the 
refinements of life. The Englishman, how- 
ever, did have some idea of the refinements 
of life, and he tried to get a garden, and he 
was very sorry that this English influence, 
which they saw in the eastern and south- 
eastern counties or Ireland, did not get to 
Belfast. 

Mr. Luke M. Hill (George Town, British 
Guiana) said he had been the engineer -of the 
town for thirty-two years, during which the 
population had increased by 50 per cent., and 
he had laid out four new districts containing 


twenty miles of streets. Their streets were 


al laid out rectangular, which, although 
rather monotonous, was a convenient .way. 
None of the streets laid out under his super- 
vision were less than 60 ft. wide, and many 
were 100 ft. wide. They had difficulties in 
the fact that their average level was 4j ft. 
below sea level, and they had to make large 
provision for storage of rainfall by canals 
and reservoirs, which discharged into the 
river by sluices. These canals were laid down 
either the centre ar the side of the roadway, 
and the widths of the streets he had men- 
tioned were exclusive of these canals. The 
reservoirs not used for drainage purposes were 
planted with aquatic plants, which added 
much to the beauty of the town, and had 
caused it to be named the Garden City of the 
West Indies. Unfortunately, they had 
recently received a vist from Sir Ruper Boyce, 
who had condemned this street planting as 
harbouring mosquitoes. He had had rather 
a hard fight to save the trees, which he had 
been planting for thirty years. 

Mr. S. Brodie (Blackpool) said that when 
he was in Liverpool many years ago they 
used to be filled with despair when they con- 
sidered the beautiful laying-out of Birken- 
head. In many respects, however, Birken- 
head was in ideal town, and Mr. Brownridge 
had brought before them a counsel. of perfec- 


tion. Mr. Munce had told them how Belfast. 


had succeeded without ‘Town Planning Acts, 
but. as а matter of fact, every local Act which 
Belfast had obtained was a Town Planning 


Act. 

Mr. W. Whitaker said he would like to 
say something as to the fetish of broad roads 
and straight roads, and give an example of a 
town in the kingdom which owed a great 
deal of its beauty to not having all its roads 
straight and not having all of them broad. 
Тһе town he meant was London. He ven- 
tured to say that some of the beauties of 
London would be spoilt if too much street 
widening and straightening was done there. 
Was there any street in the world so well 
known for good shops as Bond-street? But 
that road was not 50 ft. wide. Why was 
that? One reason was that it was a great 
deal easier to cross a road 50 ft. wide than 
one of 100 ft. He was a man who liked to 
see both sides of a question, and liked also 
to see the shops both sides of a street. He 
allowed that some parts of Bond-street did 
want widening, but he hoped it would not 
be extended far. Of course, for main lines 
of communication they wanted broad streets. 
but he did not think it was necessary that 
every street should be at least 50 ft. wide. 
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A city might, in that way, be made frightfully 
monotonous and confouudedly ugly. He was 
happy to say that, 1п Croydon, owing to the 
blessed intervention of the Local Government 
Board, they had succeeded іп defeatin 
a street widening which would have dooce 
one of the few old quaint buildings in the 
town. They had gloriously defeated their 
Corporation, and they blessed the President 
0 the Local Government Board for helping 
them. 

Mr. Brownridge, in reply, said that 
engineers would agree with all Mr. Whitaker 
had said. The engineers did not wani to 
destroy any of their historical or picturesque 
spots, and he had emphasised the point in 
lis paper. They must utilise all the artistic 
features there were in their districts. The 
case of Bond-street could be illustrated in 
almost every city. In Liverpool they had 
bold streets, whilst in Dublin the best shop- 
ping street was a narrow .one. He thought 
they must accept it as an actual fact that a 
narrow street was the test for shopping, and 
that was why he had drawn attention to the 
necessity for having shopping centres. 

Mr. Munce said they had not gone in for 
very straight roads in Belfast, and if they 
rode on the tramcars it would be noticed 
how they twisted round buildings. What 
he particularly wanted to see was the houses 
set back from the roadway. They did not 
particularly want the space in the roadway. 
because it greatly increased the cost of 
scavenging. 


The Laying and Testing of Earthenware 
Sewers and Drains. 


A very practical paper was read by Mr. A. 
Sayers (Belfast) on “ The Laying and Testing 
of Earthenware Sewers and Drains,’’ which 
led to a considerable discussion. The author 
drew particular attention to the urgent need 
there 15 for standardising of pipe laying and 
for inspection. Regarding pipe laying itself, 
he said it was surprising that even at the 
present day much of this class of work was 
done by casual labour. Did it not seem use- 
less writing books or lecturing about drain 
laying and sewer construction if the doing 
of the actual works was left in the hands of 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry. He suggested 
that it was of the first importance that the 
pipe-layer should be an experienced and com- 
petent workman, possessed of not only prac- 
tical skill, but also of such a measure of 
theoretical and technical knowledge as would 
enable him to interpret instructions and over- 
come the many ditliculties that were to be 
encountered in everyday practice. The pipe- 
layer should be a properly qualified and skilled 
workman of the first class, belonging to some 
particular recognised body of tradesmen, and 
all others should be prohibited from laying 
hew or altering or interfering with existing 
sewers or drains. 

Mr. A. J. Martin asked whether the author 
would join with neat cement or with cement 
and sand. He always insisted that the water 
test should ke applied before a trench was 
filled in, and that the test should continue 
until the trench was filled in. 

Mr. P. C. Cowan thought the use of the 
posse “earthenware " was far too indefinite, 
or there was widespread confusion between 
the various pipes used by the engineer. In 
Scotland and the north of Ireland fireclay 
pipes were commonly used, and they were a 
good deal cheaper then stoneware. English 
engineers, however, were prejudiced against 
their use. А friend of his at Glasgow would 
not use either, but said that iron pipes in the 
long run cost very little more. 

Mr. Cotterill (Bristol) touched on the need 
of greater care in the laying of pipes, and also 
on the attention required after they were laid. 
and suggested that some certificate as to 
efficiency in pipe laying might be issued 
either by he Institute or by an engineer on 
the job. 

, Mr J. Sloan (Cork), as the result of twenty- 
eight, years’ experience, considered that fire- 
clay pipes were unsuitable for house drainage. 

Mr. Sayer. in reply, said he hoped the dis- 
cussion would call attention to what was a 
very important matter m regard to the health 
of the community. 


Municipal Hospitals. 
Dr. P. Doobbyer (Medical Officer of Health. 


Nottingham), in the course of а paper on 
‘Municipal Hospitals," pointed out that in 
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view of the trend of legislation local authori- 
ties would be called upon in the future to 
supply greatly-increased hospital accommoda- 
tion, and, basing his conclusions on experi- 
ments for the last fifteen years at Nottingham 
in the successful treatment in the open air for 
many diseases, he suggested that the extension 
of isolation hospitals and sanatoria in the 
future could advantageously take the form 
of inexpensive open-air pavilions. 


Foundations. 

An interesting discussion arose in the 

Architectural and Engineering Section of 
July 27 on a paper dealing with the geology 
of Belfast and neighbourhood, read by Mr. 
J. S. Munce, A.M.Inst.C.E. The author 
pointed out that Belfast was almost entirely 
buiit on alluvial deposit, consisting of a 
material which looked like a blue clay. On 
first being exposed to the air it was of an 
extremely solid appearance, but on being 
exposed to wet it became a semi-fluid, oily 
material, which would find its way back to 
any trench from which it may have been 
taken if left near the edge. The usual 
method of supporting large buildings was by 
piling the foundations, the method of carry- 
ing down concrete pillars or other similar con- 
struction to the underlying solid stratum 
being much too costly owing to the depth 
at which the latter was usually found. As a 
rule, the piles were of larch. Over the top 
of the piles were fixed whole timbers, and 
between and over these was placed concrete, 
so that in effect the buildings were carried 
on a raft. 
. Mr. W. Whitaker pointed out that Belfast 
was not the only city built on squash,” for 
a great deal of Westminster was also built 
on it. When engineers and architects were 
told by the geologists that they had to build 
on ‘squash " they were quite capable of 
doing it. In the case of the Government 
buildings in Parliament-street, Westminster, 
they went down to solid ground for the 
foundations, and the distance they had to 
go down varied from 10 ft. to as much as 
40 ft. 

Mr. Brodie (Blackpool) remarked that in 
his district they called such material “ slob.” 
He used reinforced concrete piles of 60 ft. in 
length, which were less expensive and more 
enduring than timber. 

Mr. E. T. Hall who referred to the 
alluvial deposit as sludge, described а 
building he erected in the Thames-embank- 
ment, where no solid foundation could be 
obtained at less than 42 ft. He laid a raft 
of reinforced concrete on the sludge, and built 
on that successfully. 

Mr. Whyatt (Borough Engineer, Grimsby) 
said in his town they called such deposit 
" slury," and they had found it absolutely 
necessary to use piles. In the case of а 
school built there а steel and concrete raft 
was used, but the building tipped before the 
roof was on, and the whole thing had to be 
pulled down and reconstructed on piles. 

Mr. G. W. Ferguson (Belfast) said he had 
built on the “squash,” which was also known 
as “gler.” Alter negotiations with the 
adjoining owner a party wall was decided on. 
He built on piles which were 30 ft. long, but 
the adjoining owner built om concrete, with 
the result that his building was dragged 
down. He maintained that the principle of 
piling was right. 

The Influence of Building Regulations on 
Architecture. 

Mr. Н. D. Searles-Wood, F. R. I. B. A., in 
a paper on this subject, said the 
earliest building regulations were found in 
the laws of Khammurabi. They were over 
4.000 years old, and were as follows :— 
ccxxviit. If a builder build a house for а man 
and complete it, he shall pay two shekels of 
silver for each sar of surface. ссххіх. If a 
builder build a house for a man and has not 
made his work strong, and the house has 
fallen in and killed the owner of the house, 

then that builder shall be put to death. 

cexxx. If it kill the son of the owner of the 
house, the son of that Euilder they shall kill. 
ccxxxi. [f it kill the slave of the owner of 
the house, a slave equivalent to that slave 
to the owner of the house he shall give. 
ccxxxii. M the property of the owner of the 
house it destroys, whatsoever it destroys he 
shall make good, and as regards the house he 
built and it fell, with his own property he 
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shali rebuild the ruined house. ссхххііі. If 
he build а house for a man and did not set 
his work, and the walls topple over, that 
builder from his own money shall make that 
wall strong. 

These Babylonian laws were based on the 
jus talionis principle. A life for a life, an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth was the 
natural law of life, and it was found in all 
communities. 

He thought, therefore, he was justified in 
saying that the first designer of the pyramids 
had these laws in his mind, and he was not 
going to take any chances. Under this code 
the builder's family were very directly 
interested in the stability of the work, and 
it must have required an heroic effort to 
introduce а new feature that had the slightest 
appearance of disturbing the repose of the 
structure. Buttresses were popular, as might 
be supposed, and recessed panels. These 
early people used hollow walls to keep the 
rooms in their dwelling-houses dry and cool, 
built staircases, and, although it was not 
quite germane to the subject, it was interest- 
ing to note that the bricks they used were 
made to a standard size, ranging from 83 in. 
by 5g in. by 24 in. to 96 by 49 by 3 in. 
When they were working out the Royal 
Institute of British Architects standard size 
for bricks, these were considered, and their 
standard size, 8j in. by 4,5 in. by 2 in. 
to 9 in. by 4j in. by 211 in. was very nearly 
the same. What this really meant was that 
the handiest size for a Babylonian bricklayer 
to handle all day Jong was the same as the 
British bricklayer found the easiest to handle 
to-day. The XII. tables of Roman law con- 
tained several building regulations, and as 
they were drawn up by a commission that 
collected statute laws from Greece and other 
foreign countries, they might be taken as the 
standard for the period. Only fragments of 
them were known, and they chiefly related to 
easements such as you were not allowed to 
have, dripping eaves, etc., and they did not 
appear to have made much mark on Roman 
architecture. In medieval England the 
domestic houses were built on traditional 
lines, but how far these traditions were 
regulated by by-laws he could not say. The 
overhang, which was a common feature, and 
which was first used in town houses to pro- 
tect the goods exposed on stall boards, and 
afterwards copied in the country, where there 
was no likelihood of the houses having stall 
boards; this overhang was regulated by by- 
laws, so that the projection should not inter- 
fere with peopie riding through the streets 
on horseback. In modern building regula- 
tions three things were considered :—(1) 
The prevention of the spread of fire; (2) the 
construction of the building to guard the safety 
of the public; and (3) public health. It was 
the regulations that dealt with the preven- 
tion of the spread of fire that had had the 
greatest influence on the architecture of the 
p The regulations based after the 

reat Fire of London set the fashion for 
brick and stone-fronted buildings, which 
altered the appearance of all the towns in the 
kingdom, and in more recent times the Metro- 
politan Building Act, which was the first set 
of building regulations that seriously dealt 
witb the problem of the prevention of the 
spread of fire, made marked changes in the 
architecture of the XIXth century. The 
43. in. reveal to all windows and doors, апа 
the restrictions as to baize boards and wooden 
cornices, and the parapets to the party walls 
were the marks of this set of кыа 
The rules laid down in the Metropolitan 
Building Act of 1854 for dealing with the 
rights of the building and adjoining owner of 
a party wall had worked sq well that it was 
surprising no other city or town had adopted 
thc same system. There was a tendency now- 
adays to complain that the model by-laws 
were two severe, and tliat they prevented the 
building of cheap cottages and elementary 
schools. At the first exhibition of cheap 
cottages at Letchworth the cottage that won 
the first prize was in accordance with the 
model bel in every particular. In going 
round the numerous garden city developments 
the only two things in the by-laws that 
appeared to increase the cost were the height 
of the bedroom stories, where 9 ft. was in- 
sisted on, and the height of the studded 
walls, which was also regulated by this ty- 


law. In places where the story was 8 ft., the 
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available area was also increased, and there 
did not appear to be any serious sanitary 
point in requiring 9-ft. stories. The Building 
Acts and model by-laws were all based on 
brick. construction, and the introduction of 
skeleton steel construction and reinforced 
concrete necessitates some changes in these 
Acts and by-laws. The Royal Institute of 
British. Architects had just issued а second 
edition of the regulations for reinforced con- 
crete construction, which were the standard 
for such method of building in the British 
Empire. ‘This revised edition would be the 
basis of the regulations about to be issued 
by the London County Council, and would 
be dealt with very much on the lines of their 
regulations for skeleton steel construction, 
which were iu their Act of 1909. The prin- 
ciple was that the calculations on which the 
steel construction had been designed were 
submitted, with the drawings, to the district 
surveyor, who checked the calculations before 
the plans were approved. These calculations 
could be made in any form that was recog- 
nised by the profession; but а good method of 
tabulating the calculations had been drawn 
up by the District Surveyors’ Association and 
approved by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and it was a great saving of time 
and labour if the information was given by 
the architect to the district surveyor in this 
form. The regulations for reinforced con- 
crete gave the tests to be applied in selecting 
the materials and the methods of cal. 
culating the various parts of the build- 
ing, the method of mixing the materials, 
and the precautions that had to be 
taken in preparing the centring and carrying 
out of the work. Some people were of the 
opinion that the time had come when there 
should be a general Building Act for the 
whole country; let them hope, if this came 
to pass, that it might be so drawn as not to 
stereotype existing methods of construction, 
but stimulate new and better methods than 
at present. It might be a good thing to 
encourage architects to work out the strains 
and stresses in their structures by making a 
law that the methods of calculating the de- 
signs should be submitted to the district sur- 
veyor, and if found correct the construction 
should be allowed, and thus do away with all 
those cast-iron schedules and rules that so 
often hampered an original design. It might 
be said that these were matters which did not 
directly influence architecture, kut with the 
introduction of new materials and methods 
of construction, new means of expression must 
be found. It was true that over 4,000 years 
ago men were using the same materials as 
were now commonly in use, but during that 
time what varied expression had been given 
to the use of these materials. Each succeed- 
ing race had written its history in monumental 
works that were our most cherished posses- 
sions, and they in their time must strive to 
leave behind them some monuments worthy 
of the age in which they lived. 

Mr. John Slater said, as architects, they 
might congratulate themselves that the 
stringent laws which existed in Khammurabi's 
time did not now exist, or he was afraid the 
profession would not have many people come 
into it. Mr. Searles-Wood had referred to 
medieval regulations and talked about the 
construction of overhanging eaves, but there 
was one very curious fact he had not alluded 
to. In a great many places they were re- 
quired to have overhanging eaves at the side 
of the building, and the same thing applied 
to the building next door. 'The old regula- 
tions required that a certain space should be 
left between the side wall of one house and 
the side wall of another, and the consequence 
was that instead of a party wall they had 
а party open space, and this had remained 
in some cases up to now. The expression 
used for the space between the building was 
" twichel.“ 

Mr. Brodie (Borough Engineer, Blackpool) 
said he would welcome anything which would 
simphfy the laborious duty of specifving Ъу- 
laws, for it often happened that in the most 
earefully-drawn-up building by-law points 
which arose were not covered. It would be 
a great mistake for any new Building Act to 
come up for the whole of Great Britain and 
Ireland which laid down minutely what ought 
to be done. All they could attempt was 
general principles covering the safety of a 
structure, and also the health of the people 
who had to occupy the building, whether it 
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be a dwelling-house, or a large meeting place, 
or a warehouse. 

Mr. E. T. Hall said that the subject 
brought up by the author was one of very 
great importance. He thought if they were 
going to lay down cast-iron rules they would 
prevent experiments in new forms of build- 
ing, and by stereotyping rules and regula- 
tions they would render it very difficult for 
the architect who had got some new method 
of expressing himself to give effect to that. 
The gravest objection he had ever heard to 
the present system was that if they left it to 
the discretion of those who were carrying out 
the Act they were leaving it to an unknown 
quantity. The great majority of the men 
who had the final carrying out of the Act 
were men of great common sense and great 
experience, but it was within the knowledge 
of everybody that occasionally they came 
across men who had not the training and 
who were not gifted with common sense, and 
these men were obstructive and troublesome. 
It was because of such men that many persons 
had sought refuge in having strict regula- 
tions laid down. He had had experience of 
one or two such men, and must confess that 
it was a great trial to the flesh. But, on 
the whole, he must say that 98 per cent. of 
the surveyors to local authorities who ad- 
ministered the laws were considerate and 
sensible in dealing with them. He felt with 
the author that it would be a great blessing 
if they could get rid of the costly litigation 
aud obstruction and confusion which arose 
from light and air cases. In Scotland they 
had the Dean of Guild Court before whom 
such matters were settled. The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects drew up a Bill to 
get rid of "light and air," but when the 
decision was given in the Cells case in the 
House of Lords it was felt that no new law 
was necessary, as the judgment was founded 
on what they considered to be magnificent 
common sense. Unfortunately, however, 
since then some of the judges had interpreted 
the law in a different. way, and things were 
almost as Lad in some courts as if the House 
of Lords' decision had never been given. He 
confessed that he considered it iniquitous that 
a man should acquire rights of light over his 
neighbour simply because the neighbour— 
often for the amenity of a district had 
chosen to keep his land vacant. He under- 
stood Mr. Searles-Wood to say there was no 
building law until after the Great Fire, but 
unless his memory served him false William 
the Conqueror laid down some laws. As 
regarded air and light matters, they might 
be dealt with im the same way as party-wall 
questions. 

Mr. Cutler (City Surveyor, Belfast) said 
that he recognised the advent of ferro-concrete 
Luilding was enormously increasing the sur- 
veyor's labour. It was not possible for the 
ordinary staff employed in the inspection and 
supervision of buildings to have the necessary 
knowledge to make the calculations. which 
must be gone through to see that any design 
was safe. He knew that such buildings had 
come to stay, and if there were many build- 
ings of ferro-concrete put up in Belfast he 
would have to have an addition to his staff 
to deal with the scientific problems which 
arose. With regard to the building by-laws 
in general, he considered the more cast-iron 
they were the better, and he did not believe 
there were many by-laws for ordinary build- 
ings which interfered with architectural 
practice. They must not forget that the 
bulk of the buildings in any town or city 
were not put up fro architectural beauty, 
although he admitted they might well be. 
Building by-laws were aksolutely necessary 
for the control of those who were not accus- 
tomed to architectural problems as were those 
present. He couid quite understand the 
architect's point of view, but when they had 
to deal with the jerry builder, and with the 
many men who did not even employ a 
builder, but put up buildings under their own 
supervision, then the more cast-iron the rules 
were the better. Occasionally they might 
operate rather harshly in cases where a fully- 
qualified architect was concerned, but, on the 
other hand, they operated very beneficially 
in dealing with the class of men he had 
referred to. Another point was this. А suw 
veyor might disapprove of a plan, and the 
person concerned might try and get behind 
fhe surveyor's back and go to the Committee. 
lí the rules were strictly laid down the 
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Committee could do nothing. In Belfast, 
although they had no by-laws for regulating 
steel and ferro concrete buldings, yet they had 
used such discretion as was necessary in deal- 
ing with these structures. They bad not en. 
turced the by-laws with regard to the thick- 
uess of walls, and they had given facilities to 
those who wished to use such materials, and 
the Committee had met every case in a 
reasonable way. 

Mr. Lacey (Oswestry) said there was 
nothing in the building by-laws which had 
any bad effect on architectural features. He 
did not think the by-laws for brick and stone 
buildings were too severe, far they only took 
the minimum so far as the safety of the build- 
ing was concerned. Certainly, they were 
Lelow what the minimum ought to be with 
regard to air space and sundry other matters 
which would aífect the health of those who 
had to live in the buildings. At the same 
time he agreed that statutory powers should 
Le given to local authorities, which they had 
not at present, to allow for steel construc- 
tion and ferro-concrete pou e 

Mr. W. Н. Wyhatt (Grims ») remarked 
that, whatever they put in by-laws, there 
were some builders who would try to get below 
them, and he quite agreed with the views of 
Mr. Cutler. London differed from the pro- 
vinces in building, especially with regard to 
the quality of the bricks used, and the code 
as to the thickness of brick walls was 
probably correct for London. The model by- 
laws were, however, too severe for the pro- 
vinces, and they felt that they could build a 
9-in. brick wall 8 ft. or 9 ft. higher than 
could be safely dane in London. In London 
most of the houses were three or four stories, 
and it was necessary to carry the party wall 
through the roof as a protection from fire. 
In the provinces the houses were two or three 
stories, and it was quite unnecessary that 
there should be the great cost of carrying 
the party wall through the roof. 'The Local 
Government Board had been getting out a 
пем code of by-laws for five or six years, tut 
had not made up their minds when they 
were going to promulgate them. Personally, 
he felt it was а great mistake to give the 
officials any discretion at all with regard to 
the enforcement of by-laws. A builder would 
come and plead a special case, and the sur- 
veyor might feel inclined to give way on a 
point, but they knew perfectly well th? 
builder would tell somebody else, and then 
others would come and want a relaxation of 
some other rule. Therefore, he felt that the 
by-laws should be as definite as possible. 

Sir Henry Tanner said that he was prac- 
tically free in all his building construction 
from by-laws, but he would rather go for 
latitude as far as possible in all by-laws, and 
allow plenty of elasticity. Аз to reinforced 
concrete, he did not thing they could make 
any rules which would cover everything, and 
thus, as far as possible, that should be left 
an open matter. Не would not like to 
concern himself trying to.fill in the form 
which the author had handed round, and he 
thought there would be a great many mis- 
takes made in trying to fill it ир. Still, they 
did not seem to have mistakes in construc- 
tion, for ihe buildings stood right enough. 
On the whole he preferred that each case 
should be dealt with as it arose. Even if 
they took the rules which the author had 
handed round, they only applied to particu- 
lar points as to corridors and columns, and 
во on, but no mention was made of any sort 
of connexion between the several things, and 
yet it was one of the most essential things 
in reinforced. concrete construction. 

Mr. P. C. Cowan (Irish Local Government 
Board) said on his shoulders lay the duty of 
revising the general building by-laws of Ire- 
land, which followed the English code very 
closely. Mr. Searles-Wood did not tell them 
what grievance the architect had, or what 
effect the by-laws had on architecture. He 
ventured to submit that the building by-laws 
of Ireland could have no prejudicial effect 
on any reputable architect's practice, and he 
was absolutely certain from experience that 
anv relaxation with regard to common 
ordinary buildings would be a great and 
gross mistake. Не agreed that it was not 
po to put into short, crisp by-laws regu- 
ations for reinforced-concrete buildings, and 
that the submission of the full plans with 
full calculations for revision and approval by 
the local authority was the proper line to 
take. Except in one or two large towns, 
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there was no power for a local authority in 
Ireland to waive its by-laws; but he was 
sorry to say some authorities did so, although 
it was unlawful. They might take it that 1n 
practically every case where this was done 
it was a deterrent to the public. 

Mr. J. Munce (Belfast) said he never knew 
what jerry building was until he еп to 
London. m Belfast they would see as good 
houses, so far as construction was concerned, 
as anywhere. Sir H. Tanner represented the 
Government, and had unlimited money at his 
disposal. [Sir H. Tanner: You are wrong 
there."] And he was not asked to build a 
house for 3001. on which if he had his own 
way he would spend 600“. or 7001. In Bel- 
fast they had gone on the principle of build- 
ing houses for people to live in, and not to 
look at. People spent a large part of their 
lives in their houses, and they tried to give 
them comfort. In Belfast they went to 
Parliament for powers to deal with ferro- 
concrete buildings, and hoped to get their Act 
passed in я few days. 

Mr. Searles-Wood said he would not 
attempt to answer the points raised, but he 
had been successful in disguising his own 
feelings in regard to by-laws. As an old 
district surveyor for twenty-eight years he 
was quite in favour of by-laws, and he had 
never found any difficulty in meeting with the 
reasonable requirements of by-laws. 

Our report will be continued next week. 
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THE ROYAL ARCH/EOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE IN SOUTH WALES. 


IN deference to the wishes of many meinbers 
the Council of the Roval Archeological Institute 
decided to hold its annual meeting this year in 
South Wales. And in order as far as possible 
to do justice to so interesting a district in the 
short time available the oarlier part of the 
meeting has Cardiff for its centre, while the 
latter days are to be worked from Tenby. 
Undeterred by the unfortunate industrial crisis 
in the city a goodly number of members 
assembled at the City Hall at noon on Tuesday, 
July 25, when Alderman Bevan, in the 
unavoidable absence of the Lord Mayor, 
formally received the party and welcomed the 
Institute to Cardiff. Sir Edward Brabrook 
returned thanks on behalf of the Institute. By 
the kindness of the authorities the Corporation 
maces and pieces of plate (all recent gifts) were 
exhibited, as well as an interesting series of 
charters, with good heraldic scals, granted to 
the town by former Lords of Glamorgan and 
Royal contirmations. After luncheon the party 
reassembled (by permission of the Marquis of 
Bute) at Cardiff Castle, the history of which 
was described by Mr. J. 5. Corbett and Mr. 
John Ward. The site, which is a square on 
plan, was at first a Roman fort, defended 
originally by earthworks, but later by a strong 
wall, to which towers were afterwards added. 
By the Normane the area was converted into a 
castle, by the throwing up of а mound for the 
great tower in one corner and. burving the 
ruined remains of the Roman wall and gates 
under a high bank of carth and gravel obtained 
bv the deepening of the surrounding ditches. 
These works, which were, no doubt, strengthened 
by wooden defences, are usually ascribed to 
Robert Fitzwarren, Ear] of Gloucester, about 
1003. The mount was subsequently crowned 
with a polygonal great tower in masonry, 
the banks crested by walls, and the area sub- 
divided into an outer and an inner bailey, 
with an intervening gatehouse. The hall and 
its adjuncts were built against the weet curtain. 
and are now represented by the Marquess of 
Bute’s residence. The restoration and decora- 
tion of this were entrusted by the late Marquess 
to Mr. William Burges, and no more notable 
example exists of the extraordinary genius and 
versatility of that gifted artist. Every facility 
was afforded the party for inspecting the 
Castle, and the Roman remains now in process 
of restoration were pointed out bv Мг. 
Ward. А visit was also paid to the scanty 
vestiges of the adjoining Black Friars monasterv. 
А move was next made to St. John's Church, 
which was described by Dr. C. T. Vachell. 
Its most noteworthy feature is its western 
tower, which is of the Somerset type, and dates 
from 1473. Under the guidance of Mr. Ward 
the foundations of the church and other remains 
of the Grey Friars monastery, excavated in 
1897, were also examined. At the evening 
meeting in the City Hall an address was to 
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have been delivered by the Earl of Plymouth, 
as President of the meeting. Owing, however, 
to the political crisis the Earl was 1 in 
London. and at very short notice his place was 
taken by Mr. J. W. Willis Bund, F. S. A., who 
read an interesting paper on the historical and 
archeological differences between the counties 
of Glamorgan and Pembroke. 

The morning of  Wednesdav, July 26, 
was devoted to an excursion to Cacrphilly 
Castle, which involved a short railway journey 
from Cardiff. On arrival at the Castle Mr. 
W. H. 5t. John Hope took charge of the party, 
and from the platform that formed the outer 
bailey, just within the great gatehouse, pointed 
out the main features that differentiated this 
in:portant fortress from every other in South 
Wales. Apart from its exceptionally large size, 
which is said to include with the outer works 
about 30 acres, the Castle is peculiar in havin 
been originally surrounded, like Renn 
with a large and deep artificial lake, formed by 
damming up the waters of two small streams 
with a long stretch of walling, strengthened by 
external buttresses or towers, and backed by 
earthern platforms. This forms all the eastern 
side of the outer defences, and has the great 
gatehouse in the middle and a broad wet ditch 
in front divided by the barbican and bridge 
platforms of the gate. At the northern end 
was a minor gatehouse, and at the south end 
a series of towers and bastions to defend the 
vulnerable sluice-gates of the lake. On а 
large square island in the middle, strengthened 
bv walls and by bounded bastions at the corners, 
were placed the main buildings of the Castle. 
These formed a square with a round tower at 
each corner, with а loftv gatehouse with 
flanking towers in the middle of the east side, 
approached from another gatehouse in front 
that formed the entrance to the island. This 
could be gained only by a bridge from the 
outer bailey before it, and the space within it, 
which also extended along the north and west 
sides of the island, formed the middle bailey. 
The walled enclosure formed the inner bailey, 
and had within it along the south side the great 
hall, with the buttery and pantry, with chapel 
over, on the east, and the great chamber and 
other lodgings on the west. The kitchen 
occupied two stories of a projecting tower on 
the south, and, with the bakehouse, etc., filled 
up most of the south side of the middle bailey. 
In the middle of the west side of the inner 
bailey was another gatehouse with flanking 
towers, having before it an outer gatehouse, 
like that on the east. These formed the 
defences of a bridge approach from a second 
island to the west, forming a large polygonal 
parade ground, strengthened by а wall all 
round and probably by another gatehouse and 
bridge from the mainland to the west. The 
only other feature to be noted is a narrow 
causeway extending from the outer bailey 
along the north side of the main island, but at а 
little distance from it, to the parade ground, 
which seemed also to divide the lake into а 
northern and a southern section. All the 
buildings of the Castle are of one date, beginning 
with their foundation by Gilbert of Clan, 
Earl of Gloucester, about 1267. and ending 
with the partial rebuilding of the great hall 
about 1310, when its north wall was recon- 
structed with a richly ornamented doorway, а 
fireplace, and three large and lofty windows, 
all decorated with the ball-flower, and clustered 
shafts to support the new roof inserted in the 
south wall The Castle seems to have been 
destroved during the insurrection of Owen 
Glendwr,- about 1405, and in the following 
vear a grant was made to а neighbouring land- 
owner of leave to quarry building matcrial from 
the Castle. The wholesale wrecking of the 
towers and gatehouses seems to have been 
effected by undermining them rather than by 
the usually accepted use of gunpowder. After 
a minute examination of the buildings under 
Mr. Hope's guidance the party returned to 
Cardiff. 

After luncheon а journey was made by motor 
omnibuses to the Cathedral Church of Llandaff, 
where the Dean the Very Rev. W. H. Davey, 
received the Institute and gave а lucid 
account of its history and architecture. Of the 
Norman church, which was probably cruciform 
with a midelle tower, little is left beyond part 
of the presbytery, with a rich arch in the cast 
wall and rernains of the windows on the south. 
The north and south doorways of the nave also 
belong to the Norman church, which was 
begun to be built bv Bishop Urban about 1119. 
The tower and transepts were taken down 
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towards the end of the XIIth century, and the 
nave entirely rebuilt in two sections with 
features reminiscent of Wells and St. David's. 
The work also included two western towers. 
About the middle of the XIIIth century a 
strong tower with & vaulted basement, now 
used as а chapter-house, was begun on the south 
side of the presbytery, and somewhat later the 
beautiful eastern Lady Chapel was added. 
During the XIVth century the aisles were 
rebuilt, with butting arches across them for a 
proposed vault to the nave; this, however, 
was never added. The north-west tower was 
rebuilt in the XVth century, at the charges of 
Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, and the south- 
west tower, together with its spire, in the 
XIXth century, as part of а very extensive 
series of repairs from 1836 to 1869, by which 
the church was finally rescued from a dilapidated 
and degraded condition of long-standing. After 
an inspection of the church and ita fine series of 
tombs and monuments the journey was con- 
tinued to St. Fagan's Castle, the residence of the 
Earl of Plymouth, who was still unavoidably 
absent. The house, which was described by 
Mr. Harold Brakspear, is now a many-gabled 
house of the XVIth century, with rather 
staring modern brick chimneys, but occupies 
the site of an older building, to which the circuit 
wall belonged. "l'he house contains some good 
panelling and carved overmantles, and in the 
courtyard in front is a large circular leaden 
cistern, richly decorated with oblong panels, 
with the Royal Arms, etc., and the date 1620. 

At the evening meeting a paper, illustrated 
by lantern slides, was read by Mr. J. W. Rodger 
on the incised stone slabs of South Wales. 

On Thursday, July 27, the party began the 
day with a journey by train and by motor-car to 
St. Donat's Castle, the residence of Mr. Godfrey 
Williams. The building was described by 
Mr. Hope as а fortified duse. begun probably 
in the XIIIth century, but considerably altered 
lmp. Henry VII., consist ing of the usual hall 
and living-rooms, arranged about a courtyard 
entered bv a tall gatehouse. This in turn was 
covered by а small outer court and gate. 
Through the care of the late Mr. Morgan 
Williams, the last purchaser of the house, all 
the ancient features of the building had been 
scrupulously retained, and only restored when 


absolutely necessary; the house, consequently,. 


still presented its original appearance to an 
unusual extent. The beautiful gardens, laid 
out in а series of terraces down the slope of the 
cliff on which the Castle stands, descend on to a 
large quadrangular parade ground at the sea- 
level. This has at the land end a long range of 
stabling with dwelling-houses at the ends and 
along part of the west side, all of Elizabethan 
date, and forming a unique example of Tudor 
barrack accommodation. 

St. Donat's Church was next visited, and 
described by the Vicar, the Rev. L. E. Richard- 
son. 16 stands at the side of the castle cliff, 
and consists of & chancel and nave of XIIth 
century foundation, with north porch, western 
tower, and an added chapel north of the chancel 
containing numerous monuments of the 
Strudling family. The Norman font is carved 
with rows of overlapping scales. In the church- 
yard is an exceptionally well preserved tall 
XVth century cross on a flight of steps. 

From $t. Donat's the journey was continued 
to Llantwit Major, when, after luncheon in the 
Town Hall, a quaint early Tudor building, a 
visit was paid to the parish church of St. Iltyd, 
which was described by the Rev. H. Morris. 
The building is of somewhat unusual plan. 
The chancel of the pre-Norman church which 
first occupied the site was replaced in the XIIIth 
century by (practically) another church, con- 
sisting of a nave and aisles of four bays and a 
chancel with south chapel (now destroyed). 
At the junction of the churches a tower was 
built. A south porch was also added to the 
old nave, which was also continued west- 
wards by a curious building, or chapel of 
three bays, with wide doorways in the 
middle of each side, and having in each of 
the western angles an ascending staircase to a 
former gallery across the westernmost bay. 
This unusual arrangement seems to have been 
for the convenience of pilgrims to some shrine 
or relie which was displayed on an altar that 
stood in another gallery in the easternmost bay. 
In the XVth centurv the old nave, except its 
south doorway, was rebuilt and а two-storied 
abode for a priest added on the north-east part 
of the western annex. The church retains a 
fine XIVth century reredos with two side altars, 
with a vestry space bebind. and in the old vest 


Chambers, Chairman; 
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end is collected a very interest ing series of early 
crosses and grave- stones. . 
` The ruined XVIth century manor house of 
the Bassetts at Old Beaupré was next visited, 
and described by Mr. D. Alexander. Its chief 
features are the gateway of the courtyard in 
front, with the Bassett arms and the date 1586, 
and the richly ornamented three-storied porch 
to the hall door, which bears the following in- 
scription on thrce panels :— 
SAY COWLDST TI OV EVER FYND 
OR EVER HEARE OR SEE 
WORLDY WRETCHE OR COWARD PROVE 
А FAYTFFVLL FRYNDE TO BEE 
RYCHARDE BASSETT PAVING TO WYF 
KATHERINE DOVGL TER TO SIR TI OMAS 101 NS 
KNIGhT BWYLT TEIS PORCPE WITH TI E TONNES 
IN ANO 1600 РІЗ YERES 57 1 IS WIFE 56, 


The "tonnes," or chimneys, have, unfor- 
tunately, utterly perished. 

After viewing Cowbridge Church and the 
remains of the town walls and gate the party 
returned to Cardiff. 

At the evening meeting Mr. F. King read a 
paper on the excavations on the Roman sites 
at Cacrleon and Cacrwent. 


rpg‏ ج 
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Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Roy Young and Mr. Cecil Masey, 
architects and = surveyors, have dissolved 
partnership, and Mr. Cecil. Masey is continu- 
ing the practice at the same address, 
4, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


Essex County Architect. — ! 

The Essex County Council have resolved to 
establish а county architect's department, to 
cost about 1,600/. a vear, under the super- 
intendence and control of a county architect at 
an annual salary of 800/., with two assistants. 


St. Paul's Bridge. 

The Corporation of London (Bridges) Bill, 
authorising the construction of St. Paul's 
Bridge and the rebuilding of Southwark 
Bridge, has been withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords. It has keen referred to the 
Chairman of Committees of the House of 
Lords as an unopposed measure, and has been 
passed and ordered to be reported, with 
amendments, to the House of Commons for 
third reading. Additional protective clauses 
have been inserted. 


Teaching and Examination in Art: New 
Government Scheme. 

The Board of Education have constituted 
for a term of three years, from next 
September 1, a Standing Committee of Advice 
for Education in Art, amongst whose first 
members are already appointed Mr. E. K. 
"ir. E. J. Poynter, 
P.R.A., Sir C. Holroyd, Sir Cecil Smith, 
Professor R. Blomfield, A. R. A., Mr. G. 
Clausen, R.A., Mr. А. S. Cope, R.A., 
Professor Selwyn Image, Mr. S. J. Cartlidge. 
and Mr. s. J. Solomon, R.A. In 1913 will 
be brought into force a comprehensive scheme 
of examinations to take the place of the current 
elementary examinations for art-class teachers’ 
and art-masters’ certificates, as well of the 
minute subdivision of art studies, the Board 
being of opinion that such stimulus and con- 
trol as may be properly applied to the teach- 
ing of art by a sential: authority can be 
exercised best in visits of inspection, and that 
tlie teachers of the schools rather than external 
examiners should be charged with the duty of 
applving tests by examination. The Board 
will invite experienced headmasters of schools 
of art and others to consult with them for 
the establishment of a reformed course of 
national competition. 


Memorial to William Penn. 

After the Harvard Window in St. Saviour's, 
Southwark, comes the Penn Memorial in All- 
hallows, Barking. The former, designed by 
John La Farge, was the gift of Mr. Choate, 
when American Ambassador to Great Britain; 
the latter, which has just been placed, has 
been erected by the Pennsylvania Sociesy 
through the generosity of its Vice-President, 
the Hon W. A. Clark. Such associative 
memorials add greatly to the interest of 
London churches, and the new one, recalling 
the fact that William Penn, “ exemplar of 
brotherhood of peace," was baptised in the 
church on October 25, 1644, is welcome, 
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The design was originally undertaken by the 
late Charles F. McKim, but his untimely 
death prevented the realisation of his plans. 
The design was finally prepared ty his firm, 
Messrs. MacKim, Mead, & White, New York. 


Usher Hall, Edinburgh. 
The leaden casket used in connexion with 
the laying of the foundation-stone at Usher 


Hall by King George V. on July 19 was 
made Ly Messrs. Morrison & Son, Randolph- 
place, Edinburgh contractors for the plumb- 


ing work, to a special design by the City 
Architect, Mr. Williamson. In recent times 
there has been а revival of the art of lead- 
work, a material which possesses many artistic 
qualities, and in this case an endeavour has 
been made to adapt the material to the pur- 
pose in view on simple and sound lines of 
design. The casket is about 17 in. by 14 in., 
and is 44 in. deep. The junction of the 
corners has a raised band, the edges of which 
are scalloped and perforated with а representa- 
tion of the thistle at each angle of the cover. 
Banding the casket crosswise are broad bands 
of lead having stamped depressions, and at the 
point of junction there is imposed an orna- 
mental device having а semicircular field 
carrying an impression of the City Arms, 
while on each quarter of the cover are the 
King's Cypher and the date, 1911. 


А Central imperial Board for Surveyors. 

The Conference of Delegates which sat in 
London in May-June, under the chairman- 
ship of Colonel Sir Duncan Johnston, have 
made a report upon the subject of reciprocity 
throughout the Empire in the examination 
and authorisation of surveyors. It was 
suggested that a Central Board should be set 
up to consist of representatives of every 
province, dominion, or state which licenses 
and surveyors, and of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Ordnance Survey, and the Colonial Office, to 
exert its influence in maintaining a uniform 
standard of examination under any ‘arrange- 
ments for reciprocity that the several Govern- 
ments of the Empire may adopt. 


The New Guildhail, Londonderry. 

The Irish Society have undertaken to defray 
the cost, estimated at 24,000/., of rebuilding 
the Guildhall, which, the tower excepted, was 
destroyed by fire three years ago. Some of 
the London Livery Guilds have agreed to con- 
tribute stained-glass windows to the new 
structure. The Mercers’ Company offer 350“. 
for the filling-in of the principal three lights 
of the window in the Assembly Hall, pro- 
vided that the five other lights are filled in 
by other Companies, and the Grocers’, 
Girdlers', and Glaziers' Companies will share 
in the gift, which will constitute a memorial 
to King Edward, and mark the time-honoured 
association of the City and Guilds of London 
with Ireland and the plantation of Ulster. 


Parish Church, Puddletown. 

The n of Salisbury has consecrated the 
new work for the restoration and enlarge- 
ment to its former extent of the XVIth-century 
chancel of Puddletown Church, which, to- 
gether with an extension eastwards of the 
north aisle, has been carried out under the 
directions and superintendence of Mr. Ponting, 
diocesan architect. The Builder of August 7, 
1897, contains sorne illustrations, after draw- 
ings by Mr. Roland W. Paul, of the Athel. 
hampton Chapel, with two or three of the 
monuments, and in a Note in our issue of 
March 12, 1910, p. 287, we gave a short 
historical account of the fabric and antiqui- 
ties of this highly-interesting Dorsetshire 
parish church. 


Ceilings. 

Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing a new 
library to be called The House Decoration 
Series.“ The series will deal with such sub. 
jects as chimneypieces, staircases, porches, 
windows, etc., each written by a specialist. 
The volume just ready is “ Ceilings and Their 
Decoration, Art and Archeology.” by Mr. 
Cuy Cadogan Rotheray. It deals with 
ceilings as an important medium for the 
expression of art, and treats of the origin of 
the vaulted, coved, and primitive ceilings; 
Greek, Byzantine, and Arabesque types, 
Medieval and Renaissance; Tudor period of 
fine plaster-work ; use of rose centres, mould- 
ings, etc; illumination—application to the 
decoration of the modern houses, etc. The 
book is fully illustrated. 
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Church Building Society. 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels held its usual monthly 
meeting on the 20th ult. at the Society's 
House, 7, Dean's-yard, Westminster Abbey, 
S.W., the Hon. Sir E. P. Thesiger, K.C.B., 
in the chair. Grants of money were made in 
aid of the following objects, viz. :— Building 
new churches at Bristol, St. Ambrose, 501. 
for the first portion; Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
St. Peter, Middlesex, 150/.; and Skirbeck 
Quarter, St. Thomas, Lincs, 100/.; and 
towards enlarging or otherwise improving the 
accommodation in the churches at Crickle- 
wood, St. Peter, Middlesex, 60/.; Dinnington, 
St. Leonard, Yorks, 20/.; Hendon, St. Paul, 
near Sunderland, 20/.; Highgate, All Saints, 
Middlesex, 50/.; Hoxton, Christ Church, 
Middlesex, 50/.; Luckington, St. Mary and 
St. Ethelbert, Wilts, 20/4; Shadingfield, 
St. John the Baptist, Suffolk, 20/.; Walton, 
St. Mary, Suffolk, 15/4; and Ipswich, 
St. Bartholomew, 0602. Grants were also 
made from the Special Mission Buildings 
Fund towards building mission churches at 
Canford Cliffs, Church of the Transfiguration, 
near Bournemouth, 25/.; and Rotherhithe, 
Clare College Mission, Surrey, 55]. The 
following grants were also paid for works 
completed :—Plumstead, St. Mark, Kent, 
500/., being balance of a grant of 1,000I.; 
Llandrindod Wells, Old Church, 20/. ; Kendal, 
St. George, 85/. ; Stoke Damerel, St. Andrew, 
Devonport, 100/.; Cotleigh, St. Michael, 
Devon, 25/.; Swinton, Holy Rood, near Man- 
chester, 65/.; Woodford Bridge, St. Barnabas, 
Essex, 150/.; Kingsway, Holy Trinity, 
London, 200l. ; Caversham, St. Andrew, Oxon, 
1007.; Gainsborough, Holy Trinity, Lincs, 
20l.; Lydgate, St. Anne, near Manchester, 
851.; Chesham Bois, St. Leonard, Bucks, 70l. ; 
St. Mary-in-the-Marsh, Kent, 50/.; Rodley 
Mission Church, near Leeds, 20/.; Picton, 
St. Hilary, Yorks, 20/.; and Stockwell, The 
Epiphany, Surrey, 20/. In addition to this 
the sum of 3107. was paid towards the repairs 
of seventeen churches from Trust Funds held 
by the Society. At this meeting the Secre- 
tary reported the receipt of an anonymous 
donation of 8007., 600/. being for the General 
ru and 2007“. for the Mission Buildings 

und. 
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Deptford Central Library. 

At the last meeting of the Deptford Borough 
Council it was decided to invite quotations 
from quantity surveyors giving the terms on 
which they will be prepared to take out 
quantities, measure up for the certificates and 
final accounts, and generally do all the work 
of a quantity surveyor in connexion with the 
Central Library. 


Proposed Central Fire Station at Hendon. 

At the last meeting of the Hendon District 
Council, the Fire Brigade Committee sub- 
mitted а report in connexion with the pro- 
posed central fire-station. They have decided 
to erect this on a site adjoining to the Council 
Offices at Central Hendon, with cottages at 
the rear for the housing of the firemen, and 
to arrange a competition amongst six elected 
architects to submit schemes for the con- 
sideration of the Committee. This was agreed 
to. 


School, Walker Gate, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The Education Committee of the City and 
County of Newcastle-on-Tyne invite from 
architects practising in the city designs and 
estimates for a senior mixed school and a 
junior mixed school at Walker Gate, each 
to accommodate 365 children arranged in the 
case of each school in classrooms of four 
for fiftv each and three for fifty-five each; an 
assembly hall to be provided; the cost per 
head not to exceed 10/., and this to include 
everything except the site value, the care- 
taker's house, and boundary walls. The 
principal conditions are as follows :— 

The plans will be submitted to an assessor 
nominated by the President of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, and the 
assessor's decision will be final. 

The schools for which competitive plans 
are now invited will provide for а partial 
scheme only, as an infants' department, will 
Ее added in the future. Competing archi- 
tects must submit а block plan showing how 
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they propose to add the infante' department 
in tuture. The architect рош to carry 
out the partial scheme will have the right of 
planning and carrying-out the remaining por- 
tion of the scheme when the Committee decide 
to complete the work. The author of the design 
placed first shall be appointed to carry out 
the work; the architects whose designs are 
placed second and third in order of merit 
wil be paid premiums of 20l. and 10/. 
res eus 

chitects must guarantee that the schools 
shall not cost more than the amounts set out 
in their estimates. 

A plan of the site may be seen and a tracing 
taken at the Education Offices, Northumber- 
land-road. 

The designs must be accompanied by :— 

(a) A short and concise description of 
the buildings and such informa- 
tion as cannot be clearly shown on 
the drawings, and describing the 
sanitary appliances and the arrange- 
ments lor ventilation and heating. 

(b) A short description of the materials 
to be used in the buildings. 

(c) Ап estimate of the cost. 

We think the promoters might fairly be 
asked to supply a lithograph copy of the site 
plan to competitors. 


Competition of Plans for Town Hall, Canada. 
H.M. Trade Commissioner for Canada re- 
ports that a proposal is shortly to be sub- 
mitted to a poll of the ratepayers of Winnipeg 
for the building oi an annex to the Town 
Hall, at а cost of some 500,000 dols. (about 
103,000/.). lt is anticipated that а new Town 
Hall will have to be erected in the course of 
a few years, and if the proposal for the 
annex is approved, a competition will 
shortly be opened of plans for both the 
annex and the future Town Hall, which 
together are to form one complete scheme. 
Communication in this connexion should be 
addressed by British firms to the City 
Engineer, Winnipeg. | 
The New Australian Capital. 

In reference to this competition, we learn 
from the Journal of the Royal Institute cf 
British Architects that a deputation from the 
Council of the Institute waited upon Capt. 
Collins, who is acting for Sir George Reid, 
High Comunissioner of the Commonwealth 
in London, and laid before him their views 
upon various points connected with the com- 

etition. It is hoped that, as a result, the 
High Commissioner will be in a position to 
make such representations to his Government 
that the unsatisfactory conditions will be 
revised and the competition placed upon a 
more equitable footing. 


Skegness and District Cottage Hospital. 

Owing to representations by competitors 
the Committee has decided to appoint a pro- 
fessional assessor to adjudicate upon the 
designs (which are to be submitted on 
September 5 next). Mr. Ernest R. Sutton, 
F. R. I. B. A. (of Messrs. Sutton & Gregory, 
architects, Bromley House, Nottingham), has 
been appointed to act in that capacity. 


Proposed Additions to Union Offices, etc., 
Salford. 
In reference to this competition, we are 
asked to state that it is restricted to archi- 
tects in Salford and the immediate neighbour- 


hood. 
—————9—9$—-9————— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gidea Park. 

Sin,—The solicitors of Gidea Park, Ltd., 
have sent me a copy of their letter addressed 
to you, published last Friday, which I have 
carefully read. 

I need hardly say that I had no intention 
of doing any injustice to Gidea Park, Ltd., 
and I wish to express my regret if certain 
statements contained in my letter may give 
this impression. 

It appears that the capitalised value of 
the ground rents created amounts to 
16,239/. 1s. 10d., as against about 20,000/. 
suggested by me. Ав regards the 4s. per 
house per week for watering, and 5s. per 
house per week (in certain cases 3s.) for open- 
ing and shutting the doors, I, of course, 
accept their statement that this includes 
cleaning the houses, that only twenty-eight 
competitors availed themselves of this offer, 
and that therefore my calculation that the 
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company were receiving money at the Tate 
of 3.000“. per annum for these services was 
based on a misconception, i.e., that all the 
competitors availed themselves of this offer 
instead of the small number named. 

I think it is fair to myself and to Gidea 
Park, Ltd., to say that I did not intend to 
raise any animus against the promoters of the 
competition, but to point out that, from a 
professional point of view, it does appear to 
&ome of us to be extremely undesirable for 
architects to compete with each other to 
relieve the owners of estates of the financial, 
as well as the artistic, side of Euilding them 
up. 
I quite understand that a large sum of 
money has been spent in the laying out of 
roads, advertising expenses, etc., but this 
expenditure would be necessitated in any 
development scheme. 

It appears to me that these garden cities 
could be carried out with advantage to the 
promoters, builders, architects, and the 
public without mixing up the functions of 
each other in any way. 

A very strong argument against the present 
system from the architect's point of view is 
contained in a single sentence of a letter you 
published in your last issue from the Chair- 
man of the National Town Planning and 
Housing Council, namely, “The garden 
suburb movement is tending to revolutionise 
the relations between building owners and 
architects.” 

Quite so. It is apparently tending to 
merge their identities into one. I believe it 
is usually considered an egregious mistake for 
a building owner to become his own architect, 
and I have yet to be convinced that it is not 
an equal mistake for an architect to become 
his own building owner, in competition with 
other architects. 

It was to this point alone that I was 
endeavouring to draw attention. 


Mavrice E. WEBB. 


SrR,—Mr. Maurice Webb's letter in your 
issue of July 21 is extremely interesting in 
that it should serve to draw attention to the 
methods of the promoters of the competition. 

The Gidea Park idea is admittedly a very 
clever one. There appears to be a landowner 
who is desirous of developing his property, 
and by use of the magic words ‘Garden 
City" and “Town Planning" a certain 
fancy wrapping has been given to what re- 
mains а business proposition to get rid of 
land. I take it there is no philanthropic 
motive—there does not appear to be anything 
to be given away at Gidea Park—yet the 
proceedings seem to have conveyed an impres- 
sion to this effect. 

Cannot this be admitted : that it is а busi- 
ness proposition to be carried out on proper 
hnes? The promoters аге not the only people 
who have attempted to do model 5 5 ША 
building. 

So far as the architects are concerned who 
have been content to become speculators as 
well, they went into the competition with their 
eyes open, thirsting for glory. They scarcely 
realised that the competition, and the prizes, 
and the fancy wrapping were the means to 
the end of disposing of land and the creation 
of ground rents. The architects cannot com- 
pons and emphatically have their wares 

een cried in the marketplace. It is not an 
edifying thought that they may accept 
Mr. de Jersey’s invitation and spend their 
Saturday afternoons posing as spiders іп 
the webs they have built, 

Another danger of the competition is that a 
number of young men of slender resources 
have been tempted to take up land and 
borrow money, and failing to sell their houses 
may find themselves confronted with fore- 
closure and bankruptcy. 

It is far safer and much better for the pro- 
fessional man not to enter the marketplace as 
a huckster. It needs special training, and, as 
one who has had a large experience in this 
class of work, I do most seriously wish to 
advise brother architects, and especially the 
younger men, not to speculate themselves. 
Work for builders if you like, and there is 
plenty of precedent from Mr. Shaw down- 
wards—be house-designer, not house-dealer. 


C. H. B. QuENNELL. 
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Sin, — We have just noticed the letter from 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb in your issue for 
July 21, and as architects for seven of the 
competition houses, wish to draw your atten- 
tion to one or two of the statements made by 
Mr. Webb. 

In the first place, no one expects that the 
company instituting the competition anticipate 
making a loss over the estate, and there is 
no doubt that the expenses of the competition 
have duly been taken into account. We note 
that the capitalised value of the ground rents 
created is put down at 20,0002., but deducting 
fhe origina] value of the land, the cost of road- 
making, sewering, etc., the profit will not 
be found to be exorbitant. Meanwhile, half 
the ground being taken up on lease, there is 
very little possibility of selling the improved 
ground rents until the houses are let or sold, 
which means that the company will not 
receive the price for the whole of the free- 
holds until the properties are all occupied. 

We beg to differ from the statement made, 
that the company are charging the competitors 
5s. per house per week for opening and 
shutting them every day; this sum includes 
cleaning down and scrubbing out the houses 
weekly, so that the out-of-pocket expenses of 
the company must, at any rate, be 3s. per 
week per house, and as competitors with more 
than one house can get the subsequent 
houses attended to for 3s. per week, it will ke 
seen there is very little surplus for super- 
intendence and profit. 

Then, as to the charge of 4s. per week for 
watering the gardens, this they undertook to 
do three times per week for the back and 
front gardens, probably taking the man 
one and a half hours on each occasion. 
Although we did not avail ourselves of this 
offer, we do not consider it would have been 
an overcharge. 

With reference to the letter of July 12, we 
do not see why builders should not be urged 
to have their own representatives on the pro- 
perty, especially on Saturday afternoons (and 
we may say Sundays); if they sold or let 
they would not have to pay the estate com- 
mission. Likewise the company's offer to act 
as agents at the usual commission; Mr. Webb 
may consider this “а handsome considera- 
tion," but on this point he had better ask 
any well-known firm of estate agents and sur- 
veyors. 

Without wishing to be discourteous to Mr. 
Webb, it seems to us that his misconceptions 
are due to the reason which he states, i.e., 
that he is not a competitor, nor is he 
interested, financially or otherwise; he does 
not know the facts, therefore his criticism 
is wide of the mark, whilst the only question 
he opens up of any value is whether it is 
advisable for architects to take up a building 
speculation. Apart from the fact that the 
land is taken up about equally between 
builders and architects, we should like to ask 
if architects are to be dekarred from placing 
their money (if they have any) in furthering 
their own work? If so, it means that they 
are not to be allowed to speculate in that 
security in which they have the greatest 
expert knowledge, and, presumably, the 
greatest chance of success. 

GRIPPER & STEVENSON. 


The King Edward Memorial. 


Sin,—As so great dissatisfaction has been 
expressed, both in the Press and House of 
Commons, as to the unsuitability of the site 
chosen by the Committee for the King 
Edward Memorial (London), I am venturing 
to submit to you an alternative proposal. — 

The site now venture to suggest 13 
situated about halfway between the Albert 
and Victoria Memoriis, and immediately 
faces the Museum at South Kensington, which 
bears the name of the parents of our late 
King. 

This island site, which lies between Crom- 
well gardens and Thurloe-place, 1s now, and 
has been as long as I can rememter, a dis- 
grace to this important part of the capital 
on account of the deplorable unoccupied pro- 
perty that stands on it, and the whole of 
which, I believe, can now be bought for a 
reasonable sum. The suggestion of this site 
being acquired and a monument of King 
Edward being erected thereoh has doubtless 
been made by others, but I imagine that the 
reason why it has not been recommended by 
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the Memorial Executive Committee has been, 
first, because the amount collected would not 
justify the spending of 30,0004. or 40,0002. for 
a site simply for the erection of a monument, 
and, secondly, because if the site was cleared 
of its buildings the houses that would over- 
look it on the south and west sides would form 
an unsuitable background for a monument. 
But the scheme which I now venture to pro- 
pose overcomes these objections, and is as 
follows :—That the little triangular site of ill- 
grown trees and shabby grass immediately 
on the east side of the property should be 
cleared and partly thrown into the roadway, 
and that the property on the island site be 
purchased and a public building erected 
thereon to house either the Science Museum, 
the future site of which has recently been so 
warmly discussed in the Press, or the London 
Museum, which is now temporarily quartered 
at Kensington Palace. A building on this 
site would provide a superficial floor area of 
about 50,000 ft. 

My proposal is that the actual memorial 
to King Edward should be placed at the east 
end of the site looking towards the Brompton- 
road, from the centre of which thoroughfare 
one would obtain a direct vista of the 
memorial, extending for a distance of 1,100 ft. 
down the centre of the unusually wide road 
in front of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and it is surely impossible to imagine a finer 
vista in an important London thoroughfare for 
а monument than this. 

In order to provide a suitable and effective 
background to the statue, the facade of the 
east side of the suggested museum building 
could be designed as part of the memorial 
in the form of a screen with a told niche in 
its centre for the statue and a large fountain 
basin at its base. 

One of the chief reasons why our statues 
invariably look so feeble is on account of 
their unsuitable backgrounds, but it is аић- 
cult to imagine a more effective background 
than such а screen as is here suggested. 

Although such an architectural proposal has 
perhaps not yet been attempted in England, 
the idea is by no means original, and I 
frankly confess having borrowed the idea 
from the Trevi Fountain in Rome. Those 
who are acquainted with this masterly work 
of Bernini—although some give the credit to 
Niccola Salvi—either from illustrations or 
pleasant memories of visits to the Eternal 
City, when they perbaps have drunk of the 
virgin water from its basin, half believing in 
the superstition that by so doing it will en- 
sure their returning to Rome—will at once 
realise how effective a memorial treated after 
this manner would look on the site here 
suggested. Тһе measurement of the centre 
portion of the facade of the Trevi Fountain 
is about 75 ft. wide and 90 ft. high, and the 
width of the east side of the suggested 
museum would allow of а screen slightly wider 
than this. 

As for the question of cost, T think it would 
be found that 100.0007. would cover the total 
outlay of purchasing the property, the erec- 
tion of such a museum building as I have 
suggested, and the provision of an adequate 
sum for a statue of the King. 

Е. W. SPEAIGHT. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Rainwater ‘‘ Tipper.” 

Str,—Your correspondent “Clerk of 
Works,’ in your issue of July 28, p. 101, 
inquires for an automatic rainwater separator. 

There are several to be had, but one of 
the best is that of Mr. C. G. Roberts, of 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


Н. M. Dickinson, A. M. I. Mech. E. 


SrR,—Referring to the letter in vour 
last issue signed Clerk of Works," a 
rain-water separator such as he describes was 
being advertised by Mr. C. G. Roberts, of 
Haslemere, in 1898, but whether same is now 
obtainable I cannot say. Н. A. TURNER. 


— —— — 
BOOK RECEIVED. 


BuUII.DING IN LONDON. By Horace Cubitt, 
A. R. I. B. A. (London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 
318. 6d. net.) 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is entitled The Past 
Session.” | 


A second article deals with the Statutory 
Qualification for Surveyors (p. 120). 


Notes (p. 121) include: “ Llangollen Town 
Planner"; Presentation to M. Daumet ”; 
` °“ Copyright." 


An illustrated article on “ Montreal" will 
be found on p. 122. In this connexion some 
Montreal buildings are illustrated in our inset 
plates. | 


The result of the summer examinations of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects will 


be found on p. 124, where also is given some- 


information on the special examination of 
Licentiates to Qualify for (Candidature ав 
Fellows. | i 


Our report of the proceedings of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute Congress at Belfast is con- 
tinued this week (p. 127).. A 


A preliminary account of the proceedings of 
the Royal Archæological Institute, in con- 
nexion with their annual meeting in South 
Wales, is given on p. 130. 


Correspondence (p. 132) includes letters on 
“Gidea Park”; “The King Edward 
Memorial.” £ 


The illustrate]. Monthly Review of Civic 
Desian (p. 135) includes: '* Hyde Park Corner 
Improvement " ; “ Sanctuaries for Wild Life”: 
“ London County (Council White Hart. lane 
Estate; Town Planning Conference“; and 
notes. PE 2 


The Building Trade Section (n. 140) contains': 
* Some Legal Questions about | Extras”; 
" Building Plans and Building Prospects " ; 
** London. Association of Master Stonemasons ” ; 
Federation of Building Trade Employers ” ; 
" Projected New Buildings in the Provinces ” ; 
Applications under the 1894 Building Act," 
ete. | 1 } 


Law Reports (p. 144) include : P Rights 


under the London. Building Act"; Action 
by Contractor against. Bailding Owner." 


مهم 
MEETING.‏ 


TUESDAY, AvaUsT 8. 


Guild of Architecte’ Assistants.—Visit to the London 
Opera House, Kingsway. 6.30 p.m. 


— MÀ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of August 3, 1861. 


Proposed New Bridge at Blackfriars. 


THE Committee of the Corporation for the 
Bridge House Lands have had under their con- 
sideration for some time the best mode of 
providing for the public convenience, which 
has been somewhat jeopardised by the 
state of the present bridge. After much 
deliberation they determined to call upon 
engineers for designs for a new bridge, 
leaving them quite unfettered in their 
arrangements and designs. The produc- 
tions of these gentlemen, and of some rising 
engineers who were desirous of bringing 
forward their ideas voluntarily, have been 
under the consideration of the committee. 
The designs submitted to them are 
twelve in number, many of them elaborately 
drawn, with details of construction. The 
engineers were Mr. Barlow, Mr. Brereton, 
Mr. Goodchild, Mr. Brunlees, Mr. Joseph 
Cubitt, Messrs. E. Bidder and E. Clarke, 
Mr. R. W. Mvlne, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Hawk- 
shaw. Mr. G. Rennie, Sir John Rennie. and 
Mr. Page. From these the committee have 
selected the design of Mr. Page, and 
appointed him the engineer for its 
construction, 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. | 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. E. 
White (Chairman) presiding. 

Loans.—A loan of 1,000/. is to be made to 
the Battersea Borough Council towards the 
cost of street improvements, and 1,500/. to 
the Poplar Borough Council for construction 
of a pipe sewer. Loans are also to be made 
to other Borough Councils as follows :—St. 
Marylebone, 4,331/.,. for electricity works; 
Shoreditch, 2,520/., for paving works; Wool- 
wich, 4,8411., for electricity works; Bethnal 
Green, 20,000/., for erection of a town hall; 
Hackney, 4,3564/., for electricity works; 
Hampstead, 7,550., for electricity works, and 
14,650/., for erection of oftices; St Pancras, 
4,896/., for paving works; Fulham, 3,000/., 
for street improvements; Westminster, 
19,125/., for street improvements; Islington, 
5,500/., for electricity works; Camberwell, 
1,1952., for street works; and Poplar, 34,995/., 
for electrical works. 

THEATRES.—It was reported by the Theatres 
and Music Halls Committee that various 
alterations are to be carried out at the 
Comedy Theatre. The Committee also ap- 
proved of proposals submitted by Messrs. F. 
Matcham & Co., relating to the construction 
of the Middlesex Music’ Hall, Drury-lane, 
on the site of the existing hall and adjoining 
prenuses. The Committee approved amended 
drawings of the Yiddish Theatre, Commercial- 
road, B., showing arrangements for an 
accommodation for 1,250 persons. 

ENGINEER'S DrpantMENt.—The Establish- 
nient Committee reported that, owing to the 
retirement of Mr. C. Elwin, Chief Assistant 
Engineer, it was proposed to promote Mr. 
S. B. Sandiford to that position. 

Horniman MvusEUM.— Various repairs and 
painting work is to be carried out at this 
Museum at a cost of about 707. | 

LiwkHoUvskE.—]t is proposed to enlarge 
the Northey-street School, and provide a 
revised accommodation of 276 in the infants’ 
school. 

CAMBERWELL.—'The Camberwell School of 
Arts and Crafts is to be enlarged at a cost, 
including electric lighting, of abont 19,1207. 
and tenders are to be asked for during the 
summer recess of (he Council. 

ScHoors.—'The Education Committee stated 
that it was desirable that wood-block flooring 
should be laid at the following schools :— 
Moreland-strect, Finsbury ; Hammond-square, 
Haggerston; Hoxton House, Hoxton; Great 
College-street, St. Pancras: and that the work 
should be carried out by the Acme Flooring 
and Paving Company. Ltd., at the rate of 
6s. 6d. per square vard. 

WAN DSWORTH.— It was also stated by the 
Committee that it was proposed to erect a 
UE А to replace the existing 
school o e Sacred Hea an C | 
ow Heart (Roman Catholic) 
| Fire-Station.— Owing to the unsatisfactory 
lighting and ventilation at the Scotland-yard 
Fire-station, it is desirable to carry ^ out 
various alterations and improvements at an 
estimated cost of 1157. 

LONDON Evectric Rarrways.— It was stated 
that a loop line was to be constructed between 
the present terminus of tha Charing-eross 
Euston-road, and Hampstead Railway, under 
the forecourt of the Charing-cross (South. 
Eastern Railway) Station, and passing under 
the Charing-cross (District Railway) Station 
on the Victoria-embankinent. | 

BarrEnskA PARK. — Various repairs are to 
be carried out to the river wall at. this park 
at ап estimated cost of 300/. 

Tramways, — The Highways Committee 
reported that it was proposed to construct а 
loop line at the Finsbury Park terminus, 
een Biackstock.road and Finsbury Park- 
road. ` 

It is also proposed to carry out the following 
tramway works :- Reconstruction of existing 
tramways from Baring-street to Finsbury Park, 
md Southgate-road. and 3reen-lanes, etc. 
Construction. of tramways from Herne Hill 
to Brixton, and extension of existing tram- 
wavs 1n East India Dock-road. | 

WHITE Hanr-Laxk. —The Chairman of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
reported that, in his opinion, this estate waa 
suitable to be developed on the lines of a 
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garden suburb and town-planning system, 
which would provide a variety of houses at a 
moderate rental, and also larger houses for 
middle-class occupation. 

It was also stated by the Committee that 
tenders are to be invited for the erection of 
cottages, and construction of roads and sewers 
on the Norbury and White Hart-lane estates. 


— — — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Temple of Artemis. 


N this restoration of the Hellenistic 
EB Temple of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus 
98 (IVth century B.c.) I have attempted 

| to piece together the many fragments 
found, by the help of some of Wood's measure- 
ments, those taken by me during the British 

Expedition conducted by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
аш; of the many portions preserved in the British 
Museum. 

I can claim that the disposition of parts 
would key with aud fit upon the remains as 
uncovered in 1904-5. The distance between 
the outer face of the lowest step from north to 
south is 230 ft. 41 in., and the height given to 
the columns is that calculated by Ferguson, 
namely, 60 Greek ft. — 6 ft. 94 in. English. 

This structure followed upon the lines of the 
previous one (see the Builder, November 21, 
1906), excepting that it was built in the pre- 
vailing style and was much more magnificent. 
It was raised upon a terrace, and the Order 
increased in height, and was also enriched with 
much architectural carving and magnificent 
sculpture. The sculpture shown to the columns 
follows the lines adopted by Dr. Murray. The 
enriched bases, mouldings, and arrangement of 
the podium follow that of the temple of Apollo, 
near Miletus, which was erected subsequently to 
the Artemision. | 

The entablature is rendered in the Tonian 
style, with high cvmatium and no frieze. Large 
dentals on square consoles are introduced to act 
as cantilevers to support a projecting corona 
with the cvmatium above. There is no direct 
evidence that consoles were introduced in this 
entablature, as unfortunately none have been 
found, nor even a length of corona. In the 
Archaic Temple evidence is against their intro- 
duction, unless the corona oversailed, to a great 
extent without support, as a length was found 
with a sunk bed with no vestige of encroach- 
ment by consoles. 

Fortunately a completed section of the 
entablature of the temple at Priene, not 
many miles away, has been made, and as this 
temple was crected shortlv after the Great 
Ephesian one it was probably а reduced 
rendering. But I have given the shape and 
design of the dentals after those of the Temple 
of Apollo. 

The angle of the pediment is that chosen һу 
Dr. Murray, and the sculpture I suggest in the 
tympanum represents Artemis mothering her 
devotees, who are bringing, conducted by the 
Messenger, their offerings to her. The 
“ Goddess with the Lions" is placed in the 
ackroterion at the apex of the pediment, as was 
done in the restoration of the Archaic Temple, 
and the well-known type of the Ephesinn 
goddess is placed as the cult statue. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Gilbert Bayes for 
hie beautiful rendering of the figure sculpture. 
A. E. HENDERSON, 


Montreal Illustrations. 

OUR illustrations of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce and other buildings in Montreal 
are given in connexion with an article on page 
122, where some particulars of the buildings 
illustrated will be found. 


— — — 


CORPORATION OF LONDON LIBRARY AND 
ART GALLERY. 


The annual report sets forth that, in 1910. 
the total numker of readers and visitors at the 
Guildhall Library amounted to 472,297— the 
highest recorded. The Art Gallery was visited 
by 125,641 persons, and the acquisitions com- 
prise twenty pictures of the Gassiot bequest, 
апа many oil-studies and cravon-drawings kx 
the late J. M. Swan, В.А. The Library Com- 
mittee have deputed Mr. Arthur J. Jewers, 
F. F. X., to compile a full record of all monu- 
mental inscriptions in {һе City churches, as 
well as of the stained-glass windows, sword- 
rests, armorial achievements, etc, 
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MEMORIAL TO KING EDWARD УП. 
HYDE PARK-CORNER IMPROVEMENT. 


King Edward Memorial at the 

Piccadilly end of the Broad Walk 
in Green Park is met with when we come 
to consider that however fine such a memorial 
might be as a monument in itself it must 
necessarily block the fine vista which this 
walk provides of the Queen Victoria Memorial 
from Piccadilly. 

About the space ia front of Hyde Park- 
corner there is much need for improvement. 
The entrance to Hyde Park, Apsley House, 
and the arch at the top of Constitution-hill 
are amongst the finest architectural features 
in London, and yet the open space to which 
they form the scenic background is one of the 
most confused and complicated medley of 
street intersections in London. Very little 
alteration would convert this chaotic con- 
fusion of traffic routes into a simple and well- 
arranged “ place,“ at the same time pro- 
viding a magnificent site for a King Edward 
Memorial, a site which as a centre of 
interest and. view point could not elsewhere 
be surpassed. 

The accompanying illustration shows how 
the rearrangeinent could be effected. Green 
Park would be extended out into Piccadilly, 
and the axiality and continuity of Piccadillv, 
as a great thoroug' afare, would thereby he 
emphasised and improved. (Grosvenor-place 
would be continued as a street of even width 
until it emerged with Constitution-hill and 


\ SERIOUS objection to placing the 


By PROFESSOR S. D. AD¹ SHEA. 


Grosvenor-gardens into the symmetrically 
disposed “ place — the entre court of 


London's two finest parks. 


The narrowing of Grosvenor- place and its 
altered alignment would provide space for a 
garden where at present is merely a waste of 
asphalted pavement and woodblock. St. 
George’s Hospital, which is shortly to be 
taken down, will no doubt be rebuilt as an 
hotel or block of high-class flats. The oppor- 
tunity which the occasion offers for an 
elevation suited to the character of the site 
ought not to be missed. 

The King Edward Memorial might then 
worthily occupy a prominent position in the 
centre of the Piccadilly side of the new 

place.“ It might take the form of a figure 
on a pedestal with minor groups on either 
side. The whole might be set on a semi- 
circular podium facing Piccadilly, and from 
behind might be a fall of water into a 
basin below, with symbolic sculpture at 
either side. 

The statue of Wellington would need to be 
removed a few feet further toward the east, 
and the altered conditions would create a 
vacant site for a statue similar in desiga to 
the west. 

By an arrangement of islands and street 
refuges, as shown in the illustration, traffic 
going in different directions would cross at 
right angles, instead of obliquely in the 


present dangerous manner. 


The trees which are dotted about without 
any parioa method of plotting, and which 
merely obstruct the view in every direction, 
might be taken up and transplanted ; some 
of them so as to form a background 
to and tə accentuate the memorial, and 
others tə outline the shape of the 


" place" and the proposed garden off 
Grosvenor-place. 
Such an: improvement could be made 


without any structura! alteration to any 
existing building. Practically all that it 
would mean of alteration would be the 
relaying of a portion of the road surface, 
readjusting the Park railing, erecting 
new piers at the entrance to (rosvenor- 
place and Grosvenor-erescent, and altering 
the position of the Wellington equestrian 
statue. 

A small Committee of members of Parlia- 
ment has been formed for the pur of 
ressing this scheme on the King Edward 
femorial Committee. It is claimed that 
it extends instead of diminishing the Park 
area, that it greatly improves the traffic 
intersection at а dangerous spot, that all the 
historic features of the site are retained, and 
that a fine position is secured for a statue of 
the late King. It is further urged that the 
scheme would be comparatively inexpensive 
and would leave sufficient funds for the pro- 
vision of the Wee i Riverside Park as an 
East-end н d - 
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SANCTUARIES FOR WILD 
LIFE. 
By J. S. M. Warn, B.A., F. R. H ist. Soc. 


THE example set by the United States in 
retaining а large tract of country as a sanc- 
tuary for wild life has been followed bv 
several other countries, including Canada and 
Switzerland. It is certainly time that some- 
thing similar should be done in England. 

In spite of the laws against the destruc- 
tion of wild birds, thousands are trapped and 
shot each year. Nevertheless, these laws 
have done much good. They should, how- 
ever, be strengthened and тоге rigorously 
enforced, and might well be supplemented 
by sanctuaries in which all wild life, birds, 
beasts, aud plants, would be immune. Men 
might then study nature at first hand, but 
might slay nothing. 

Wild creatures need some place of refuge, 
where thev can, for a time, be safe from inter- 
ference. Their young must be protected 
from the cruelty or thoughtless ignorance of 
boys and men. Gradually the really wild 
country is disappearing. Sometimes it is built 
over. This, indeed, із a very real danger, 
for when wild and beautiful country is 
opened up by rail or tram from a big town, 
it is soon covered with “eligible villa resi- 
dences.” Parts of Haslemere have quite 
recently been spoilt in this manner, and now 
the builder has commenced his devastations 
upon the slopes of the North Downs, above 
Reigate. 

The growth of smallholdings, also, cannot 
fail to have a most disastrous effect upon the 
wild life of this country. The peasant 
owner, as the experience of the Continent 
proves, is, of all men, the most destructive 
of wild creatures. 

England is becoming by degrees a ‘ Black 
Country," and one shudders to think what 
the rural districts will be like 200 years 
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Бип Reserve, 
. Whitedown Sunctuary, 
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1. Ranmore Coin on, 
5. Boxhill and Headley Heath 
Reserve. 
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hence. Probably they will most 
resemble aliotment gardens. 

lf this is likely to be so, it behoves every 
one who has either any artistic sense or any 
love of nature to endeavour to save sanc- 
tuaries near to our different towns. This 
subject might perhaps be taken in hand as 
an extension of the town-planning movement. 

The expense need not be so heavy as might 
be supposed, for I have included much 
common land. In that case it would only 
be necessary to extinguish the sporting righta 
of the mis of the manor, which, however, 
should not Le a very heavy item. 

We may divide the rest into two divisions :— 

(1) Land unsuitable for agriculture; 

(2) and that which is suitable. 

Of No. 1 we may make two divisions :— 

(a) land either used or suitable for 
forests. 
(b) land unsuitable. 

Of (a) we may take parts of Ashdown 
Forest as an example; of (b) much of the 
South Downs. 

Forestry should be encouraged wherever 
possible, and will often help in the forma- 
tion of sanctuaries, but it must be remembered 
that, although one of the best trees for com- 
mercial forestry is the pine, most wild 
creatures seem to avoid forests of this tree. 
Oak, on the other hand, has not this dis- 
advantage. 

Therefore, wherever afforestation is under- 
taken by the State, wild life should, so far as 
is possible, be encouraged. 

Moreover, much land in private hands might 
become sanctuary to all practical purposes 
without the country going to the expense of 
becoming its owner. Taxes might be re- 
mitted or reduced, especially the undeveloped 
land tax, where certain rules for the preserva- 
tion of wild life were accepted. "This would 
be found useful in the case of both (a) and (Ь). 
But only so long as they remained outside 
the tuilding zone. The cheapest way to 
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Map of Portion of Surrey. 


(B»produced, by J ermission, from Ordnance Survey.) 
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Reserve. 


6. Walton and Banstead Heath 
8. Betchworth Park Reserve, 
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prevent their being built on would doubtless 
be to pay the owners a sum in return for 
which they should agree not to build over 
the district mentioned, nor to destroy its 
wild character. 

The unearned increment tax will probably 
not remain at its present low figure, and this 
will render many landowners willing to fore- 
go the future possibility of increased rents 
through building, in exchange for an im- 
mediate return, in the shape of a lump sum, 
which can be invested. 

Of No. 2 (agricultural land) it will ke 
noticed than I have been very chary. І have 
only included it as a rule (а) where it was 
necessary to connect up portions of common 
laud or of No. 1. Or (b) where it lay along 
the banks of a river, as in the Mole reserve. 

It is now generally accepted that the banks 
of rivers should, as far as possible, be pre- 
served as open spaces. Rivers thus become 
pleasant places for recreation and avenues for 
admitting air and sunlight into our cities, 
besides teing things of beauty. 

In America and Switzerland it has been 
ossible to reserve a single huge tract of 
land, e.g., the Yellowstone Park, as a national 
sanctuary. 

This would not be practicable in England. 
nor, if possible, would it be desirable. Much 
of our flora and fauna is so local that, if we 
are to save all species now existing, we must 
have many scattered sanctuaries. 

This, however, is an advantage, as it will 
be found easier to arouse enthusiasm for a 
local sanctuary individual to each m 
town, than for one huge tract somwhere in 
the north of Scotland. 

In a short article like this, there is not 
space to go into much detail, so ] do nut 
propose to discuss fully the guarding of these 
sanctuaries. Probably two or three paid 
wardens would be appointed to each. assisted 
bv amateurs from *he local natural history 
clubs. 
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9, Upper Mole Sanctuary. 
10, Peusluke Reserve. 
11. Friday-street and Leith Hill Reserve. 
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Already two or three such sanctuaries exist. 
Epping, though an accidental one, has been 
a great success in this direction. 

It is only just that mention should be made 
of the work done by the National Trust and 
by the Commons and Footpaths Preservation 
Society. These two bodies correlate their 
work to a very considerable extent, and 
between them have saved many of the most 
beautiful spots in England. There is every 
sign that they have no intention of resting 
on their oars, but that they intend to extend 
their work in the very direction to which I 
have referred. 

The National Trust is appealing for 
7,7004. to buy 60 acres on Colley Hill, over- 
looking Reigate, and including a long stretch 
of the Pilgrims’ Way. Ап adjacent 20 acres 
have been already given to the town, so that 
the whole will cover 80 acres, and will, more- 
over, connect up with Walton Heath. The 
National Trust are making a special point 
on this occasion that it is to be treated as a 
sanctuary for wild life. 

I would especially recommend local natural 
history societies to try to raise funds for 
local reserves. It is wonderful what an 
enormous amount of wild life will crowd into 
even a few well-chosen acres. The reserve 
at Wicken Fen proves this. As an example 
of the treatinent suggested, a map is given 
of that portion of Surrey around Reigate, 
with suggested reserves outlined on same. 

Some may object that I have suggested 
twice as many sanctuaries as are likely to be 
set aside. This is true, but the farmer and 
the speculative builder will see that too much 
is not given up; the danger is that too little 
will be saved. Moreover, many of the 
suggested reserves may be regarded as alterna- 
tive. 

Finally, I have only attempted to give the 
merest outline. The time has not yet come 
for settling the details. These can be best be 
decided by free discussion. If I have 
succeeded in arousing the interest of my 
readers in the idea, this article will not have 
been in vain. 


TOWN PLANNING 
CONFERENCE. 


Tur following is a continuation of our 
report of the Town Planning Conference 
organised by the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers, and held at West Brom- 
wich. А short report of the earlier proceed- 
ings was given in our issue for July 14. 

. Mr. W. Ransom, A.M.Inst.C.E., Worcester, 
in а paper on “ Тһе Prevention of Slums,” 
said that much will have to be done to create 
a healthy tone among the existing tenants of 
slumdom. Many of such have lost all love 
for healthy, natural conditions, and unless 
their best social instincts are restored by some 
educational means it will be very difficult to 
ever translate the occupiers of slumdom into 
suburban surroundings. If we once get the 
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dwellers in slumdom thoroughly dissatisfied 
with their conditions of living they will make 
an effort to uplift themselves. Local authori- 
ties should always be ready to give a helping 
haud to such who are anxious to improve 
their surroundings. Health ог sanitary 
socielies might very well be formed for the 
encouragement and reward of such tenants, 
just as in London the Window Gardening 
Association does much to encourage a love 
of nature. 

The Housing and Town Planning Act of 
1909 has opened out a world of possibilities. 
Municipal engineers have many opportunities 
for educating public opinion upon such 
matters, and they should endeavour to make 
authorities take a wider outlook. It will be 
only Ey inculcating public spirit amongst all 
those interested in the development of the sub- 
urban zones that we shall be able to pre- 
serve the advantages of such areas in per- 
petuity for the good of the whole community. 

Mr. H. Stilgoe, Birmingham, having ex- 
pressed his thanks to the President for the 
phenomenal meeting which he had arranged, 
said this question of town planning was not 
merely a development of small areas on 
garden city lines, but it was the whole plan- 
ning of a town, the means of communication, 
the waterways, the railways, and so on, and 
looking at thosc means of communication, 
seeing which was the right place to put works 
and factories, to allocate their district, and to 
allocate the different parts of the city for 
different building purposes. In an old city 
this was more or less impossible, because their 
great works had to be where the means of 
communication now were. Of course, it was 
possible to put in a railway line or a canal, or 
other means of communication into the north 
or north-east part of the town, if it was in 
the direction of the prevailing winds. No 
doubt that was the right place to put the 
pausing which might be offensive to dwel- 
lings. Then on the south and south-west to 
preserve open as much as possible the land, 
and to see that portion of it was reserved for 
their best residences. That was one aspect. 
That was perhaps looking at town planning 
гот the whole point of view; that was a city 
building from its commencement. In laying 
out their outside districts the first thing to 
do, as Mr. Brodie had said in his very able 
paper, was to drive out their great arterial 
roads making the means of communication, 
and then to connect these arterial roads by 
links forming the ring road or a series of 
ring roads as might Ке necessary. If those 
who had preceded them had been only a little 
more far-seeing they would not have allowed 
the buildings to be brought up to the hedge- 
rows of the country lanes in the manner they 
had. It was impossible to widen them except 
at great expense. In arranging for one of 
their town-planning districts they had come 
to a provisional agreement, subject, of course, 
to the approval of the Council and of the 
Local Government Board, whereby the owner 
was willing to give land for the wide road, 
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but that for the road-making he contributed 
what it would cost to make an ordinary 
by-law road. That might be considered a 
very fair and reasonable solution. They came 
to the restrictions of buildings per acre. In 
laving out a scheine they would embrace a 
part of the district where the streets were 
already laid out and the buildings not yet 
erected. They would in that case have to be 
somewhat easier to the owner of the land 
than to the owrer of an estate where roads 
were not already laid out. The question of 
restricting the number of houses to the acre 
was one which was very definitely dealt with. 
A person could not obtain compensation by 
reason of the restriction of the number of 
houses per acre and so on. In laying out a 
town-planning scheme one must consider what 
was the fair and right number of houses per 
acre to make the restriction to. It was going 
to hit three people at least; one was the land- 
owner, another was the builder—they might 
call him a speculative builder if they liked— 
and the third was the local authority. It 
had been said in one of the papers that they 
could build fifty-six houses per acre under 
the by laws of the town. All he could say 
was that the sooner the authority got its 
by-laws amended the better. The Local 
Government Board would be very considerate 
in that matter, and give every assistance 
in bringing those by-laws to a proper shape. 
Some of the most useful artisans’ dwellings 
in and round about Birmingham were built 
on leasehold land leased for ninety-nine years 
at 21. 5s. per plot, and they were building 
on an average from eighteen to twenty houses 
per acre. They had got to consider how much 
the landowner could stand, how much the 
local authority could stand, and how much the 
builder could stand. The builder could not 
afford very much. The house he spoke of was 
built on leasehold land leased for ninety-nine 
years at an annual ground rent of 2/. 5s. to 
27. 10s. The building plots had a frontage 
of 5 yds., and were from 40 yds. to 45 yds. 
in depth. The houses were set back 10 ft. 
from the side of the roads, which were 42 ft. 
in width, constructed in the best manner, and 
had a 26-ft. carriageway and two 8-ft. foot- 
paths paved with concrete flags, and having 
granite kerbs and channels. The accommoda- 
tion was, on the ground floor, a hall entrance, 
2 ft. 9 in. wide; a sitting-room, 11 ft. 6 in. by 
11 ft., with bay window ; a kitchen or living- 
room, 14 ft. by 13 ft. ; scullery, 11 ft. by 8 ft. ; 
pantry, 5 ft. by 3 ft. ; coal-house, water-closet, 
and ash-bin house. On the firsttloor, two bed- 
rooms, 14 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in. and 13 ft. by 11 ft. 
respectively, and a bedroom 14 ft. by 8 ft., 
with a bathroom having closet therein. "The 
houses were well built, and could be purchased 
for 1601. each. He mentioned that to show 
that if a builder gave a man a house of that 
character at 6s. 6d. per week, and he could 
afford to sell it at 160/., they could not shave 
them down very much. If a man was going 
to have a 4s. 6d. cottage and thev gave him 
three rooms, that was another thing 
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altogether, but these were good houses that 
an artisan earning a good wage ought to live 
in. He did not think that the by-laws could be 
modified to the extent foreshadowed іп спе 
of the papers. As a rule, even if the builder 
built right up to the full meaning of the 
building by-laws, he did not make too good 
a job. He did not know of a by-law which 
said that the roof tile should be of a particu- 
lar quality, but he did know the importance 
of this. The Birmingham report on the visit 
to Germany had been published, and might ke 
obtained from the City Stationery Depart- 
ment at a small sum by anyone a 
to obtain it. 

Alderman Cain, Bootle, said his borough 
was à comparatively new one. They only 
dated from 1869, and previous to that date 
they had only very limited by-laws. The old 
Byways Act was then in force, which did 
not give very great powers, and from then 
to now they had keen fighting to improve 
the locality. The ground landlord there, was 
Lord Derby, and for many years he would 
oniy grant зе for seventy-five years, which 
was not a great encouragement to the specu- 
lative builder to go on with first-class build- 
ings. He was pleased to say Lord Derby was 
now granting terms of 999 years, which would 
be a great encouragement to builders. He 
had also been very generous to them in many 
ways, such as the widening of streets. 

Mr. W. Harpur, Cardiff, remarked that the 
mistakes of the past could not honestly be 
laid at the door of local authorities and their 
engineers, but to the lack of legislation 
enabling them to have sufficient control in 
the matter of town planning. 

Mr. T. Adams (Local Government, Board) 
said he would iike to congratulate the Insti- 
tution on taking up the subject of town plan- 
ning for discussion at the Conference, and con- 
centrating their attention. He had just had 
the privilege of visiting America, and for a 
month had studied the lines on which they 
were planning cities there. They were devot- 
ing themseives with enthusiasm-—and their 
enterprises were well worth studying—to the 
laying out of parks aud civic centres, but 
were neglecting the problems of public health. 
So, while they were looking after the interests 
of the people with regard to parks, they found 
that the sanitary conditions carried them back 
to what they had in this country about the 
time of the passing of the Public Health Act 
in 1875. Town planning was not merely a 
question of civic centres and open spaces, but 
it was really a matter which should begin 
at the home life of the people, and from that 
rise up to the civic centre and the main 
artery. So all considerations which affected 
the civic life from the individual standpoint, 
as well as from the standpoint of the com- 
munity as a whole, should ke taken into 
account. He could make one general sugges- 
tion which some councils had already brought 
into operation. Whether they proposed to 
apply to the Local Government Board or not, 
they had the right to prepare a town-planning 
scheme. A surveyor who had any time on 
his hands, and ideas to put on paper, should 
be considering from a comprehensive point 
of view the whole question of laving out the 
city with the development of which he was 
associated. studying the developments that 
had taken place in the past. and how to make 
suggestions to his Council as to the growth 
in the future. 

.Mr. Harrison, Wellingborough, said that 
his experience of towns with working-class 
populations went to show that grass swards 
were merely a nuisance. The best way 
perhaps was to have a slip in the centre 
properly fenced and taken care of. In that 
case i( would be necessary to widen the street 
to 46 ft. They could hardly expect those who 
were laying out streets to bear the expense, 
and if the landowners were willing to give 
the 6 ft., or whatever it might be, he thought 
the Urban Council should contribute the cost. 

Mr. J. Е. Smillie, Tynemouth, remarked 
that. with regard to the regulations issued 
by the Local Government Board, there could 
be no difference of opinion. Anything more 
unlikely to create enthusiasm for town plan- 
ning, and less likely to overcome the inertia 
that prevailed in local authorities when 
schemes of improvement were proposed it 
would pass the wit of man ta devise. The 
Act in effect enabled a local authority to 
obtain powers for the improvement of its 
town without proceeding to Parliament. ]t 
would certainly be a gain to have inquiries 
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held in the locality instead of going to West- 
minster; but, apart from that, he thought 
authorities would be better advised to go to 
Parliament than to proceed under the Town 
Planning Act. He submitted that the pro- 
ceduie prescribed Ey the Act should be re- 
versed, and that every local authority should 
be compelled to prepare a scheme unless it 
could show that it was not required. The 
Local Government Board had not the courage 
of its own convictions in these matters, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that the 
paucity of the applications received arose 
rom the difficulties at the outset in putting 
the Act inio operation. 

Professor Adshead, Professor of Town Plan- 
ning, Liverpool University, said he was one 
of those who believed that the problem of 
town planning rested with the municipal 
engineer in the first place. He felt he was 
the only official in whose hands was all 
the information—information regarding the 
intricate network of the city streets, the con- 
nexions between city and suburb, and between 
city and adjacent city. The municipal 
engineer was also the first man among the 
various people interested in town planning 
to understand the proper allocation of areas 
for various purposes. ‘That had an important 
bearing on town planning. He felt that this 
allocation of areas was the most important 
power that was being given under the Town 
Planning Act. In connexion with his school 
at Liverpool he felt that the engineering 
element in town planning must have the first 
consideration, but they, as а University 
school of town planning, had to take it in 
the broadest aspects. ‘They had to consider 
the archilectural side, the legal side, the 
landscape expert’s side, and it was their 
endeavour to show those municipal engineers 
who sent students to them, a sort of vision 
of the whole problem. 

Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Leicester, considered 
every municipal engineer should begin to make 
a true plan. He should not wait until his 
authority asked him. They ought to go for- 
ward wih a bold policy. As to relaxation 
of by-laws, they were strong against that at 
Leicester. ‘They wanted to make streets with 
grass margins, and they had come to an 
arrangement to make the streets 50 ft. wide 
instead of 40 ft., and let them have grass 
margins pro tem. That question of grass 
margins was a difficult one; if they had them 
they must have money for maintaining them. 

Mr. Jenkins, Finchley, said he had been 
specially asked by his Council to kring before 
the Conference a question which they thought 
was very important. On the occasion of the 
National Conference at Liverpool they 
applied to the Local Government Board for 
permission to send a delegate. The reply was 
that delegates could only be sent at the 
expense of the local authority within a dis- 
tance of 120 miies. With regard to this Con- 
ference, the reply was that they were oniy 
prepared to sanction payment of the expenses 
of delegates living in the neighbourhood of 
West Bromwich. Their Institution was not 
confined to the neighbourhood of West Brom- 
wich, and the meeting was a national one, 
drawing officials from every part of the British 
Isles. They therefore felt that it would have 
been of great assistance to all authorities had 
permission been given for the payment of 
reasonable expenses. 

Mr. Whyatt, Grimsby, said one of the 
points which would differ in different places 
was the value of the land. [n some places, as 
at Ruislip, land was worth 307. or 40“. per acre, 
but in some applications in which they might 
be concerned in Grimsby, if the scheme were 
allowed to go forward, the price per acre 
might be as much as 600/. or 700/. That 
made a great difference with regard to the 
number of houses to be allowed per acre. 
If they calculated that a working man would 
be able to pay 8d. or 9d. a week in ground 
rent, and he was able to have a plot of land 
on which was put about twelve houses to 
the acre. But if the land was worth four 
times as much, the workman could not afford 
to рау 32d. a week in ground rent, and there 
would have to be about fortv houses to the 
acre іп order not to overburden him. 

Mr. A. J. Price, Lytham, often thought, as a 
native of the old city of Chester, it was a great. 
pity that the method of having rows and 
arcades under the main part of the building 
in front of the shop windows was not more 
generally adopted. They could then get a 
footway under the upper rooms. He did not 
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agree with the suggestion of differential 
rating. When they were laying out new 
districts they were emptying properties in 
the town, and that was taking place all over 
the country. The people who migrated to the 
outskirts got ketter conditions there, and they 
shculd pay for them, not call on the rate- 
payers inside to do so. 

Mr. Lacey, Oswestry, said, with regard to 
the housing question, it seemed to him that 
what was wanted was a modification of the 
law concerning air space. He would like to 
see smaller blocks; instead of twenty to have 
four or six houses in a block. The question 
of educating the young so as to make them 
good citizens might be almost regarded as 
& corolary to the Town Planning Act. 
Education should not be limited to the three 
R's; there was a fourth R—respect. Не 
wanted the children to be taught respect for 
others and respect for other people's property, 
во that the rising generation who were growing 
up in much better conditions would know how 
to try and use those conditions as they 
Беш He could say, from his experience, 
that infectious disease was at times less 
prevalent in what was called low-class pro- 
perty than in other parts of a town, showing 
that not insanitary conditions alone were 
responsible for it. 

The vote of thanks to the authors of the 
papers was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. J. A. Brodie, Liverpool, in acknowledg: 
ing for the authors, said whenever he had con- 
tributed papers he had always found their 
criticism most useful and helpful to him. 
A word or two on one subject that was dis- 
cussed-—-that of by-laws. They wanted to be 
a little careful about by-laws. They did not 
want to assume that by-laws were always 
right; in fact, they were sometimes capable 
of improvement. What they wanted to make 
sure was that the buildings they were getting 
under improved by-laws, if necessary, were 
buildings which would be as good after sixty 
years as now, or almost as good. They 
wanted to keep up the quality of their 
material, and also to have better forms of 
construction, which would do away with much 
that was objectionable. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


BRISTOL, as weil as London, 
Proposed seems to be in difficulties 
New Bridge with its north and south 
at Bristol. traffic which involve the 
widening of a present bridge 
or the erection of a new one. The city authori- 
ties appear to have been contemplating the 
widening of Bristol Bridge, but a memorial 
from the Stoke’s Croft, North-street, and 
District Ratepayers’ Association has lately 
been presented to the Corporation, urging the 
advisability of the creation of a new bridge 
connecting Temple-strect and Merchant-street. 
This was opposed by some of the members of 
the Corporation on the score of expense, the 
state of the city finances not permitting such a 
large expenditure. However, after some dis- 
cussion it was referred to the New Streets 
Committee for consideration and report. It 
is all to the good that suggestions from outside 
should be received and be properly considered 
by the city authorities. Ideas from any 
quarter should always be welcome, and their 
courteous reception encourages a proper civic 
spirit among the citizens. A suggestion by a 
local resident for a bridge in a slightly different 
position which was published in the local press 
claims to provide e.jual facilities at loss cost and 
disturbance of property. 


A PROPOSAL was submitted 

Ludgate-Hill at à meeting of the Corporation 
Station. on the 97th ult.. on behalf of 

the London. Chatham. and 

Dover Railway Company, to erect shops at tho 
ground level with three floors above. on a portion 
of the site of the forecourt of Ludgate-hill 
Station in New Bridge-strect, which is at present 
enclosed by railings. Under the scheme an area 
of about 296 vds. super. of land would be 
added to the public wav. The company asked 
the Corporation to bear the cost of altering the 
pavements and reconstructing the gullies, 
estimated by the engineer at about S07. The 
Corporation agreed to the scheme subject to 
the following conditions :—(1) That the companv 
should make adequate provision behind the 
proposed line of improvement for vehicles 
to enter or leave the station; and (2) that no 
claims should be-made in respect of the proposed 
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buildings in the event of the Corporation's 
requiring to widen the public way. 

A letter was read from the Гозо County 
Council suggesting that, as the leases of the 
adjoining property on the south side of the 
station were about to expire, the question of an 
adequate street improvement, to which the 
London County Council might be prepared to 
contribute, ought to be considered. 

The communication was referred to è com- 
mittee. 


WE are interested to learn 
Local ZEsthetic that the inhabitants of Wester- 
Vigilance ham, Kent, take a just pride 
Societies, in the appearance of their 
town and its neighbourhood, 
and are alive to the necessity of taking active 
кори to preserve its charm and to resist апу 
and every innovation that tends to destroy 
it. For this purpose a society is in process 
of formation, to be called the Westerham 
Local Society, pledged to uphold the architec- 
tural and antiquarian interests of the town, 
which, we hope, will include every object of 
natural beauty. We wish this society every 
success and hope that so admirable an example 
will be followed by every county town in 
England. 


IN a recent paper on Ihe 
The Street of 5treet of To-day and  To- 
To-day and morrow," read before the 
To-morrow. Institute of Municipal En- 
gineers by Mr. G. W. Hayler, 
we are glad to see attention drawn to the 
fact that it can be shown that to clothe in 
artistic form that which civilisation has 
made useful in the public life” is in the end 
financially profitable. In the past there was no 
doubt some excuse for the Anglo-Saxon view 
that art is a luxury. There have, perhaps, 
been periods during which architecture was 
thought to consist in features and ornament, 
many of them useless and all of them expensive, 
but in these days, when sounder views prevail 
and it is recognised that the art is in the lay-out 
of a building or of a town, and consists in the 
nice adjustment of means to an end, in form and 
proportion rather than in ornament, the public, 
we hope, will begin to realise that an artistically- 
arranged scheme may even prove to be the 
most economical. 


We cannot, however, altogether follow Mr. 
Hayler in thinking that a particularly 
objectionable proceeding which is frequently 
observed is the setting back of buildings in the 
centre of a block and the bringing forward of 
the two end buildings." 1% depends a good 
deal, we suppose, on how it is done ; it does not 
necessarily follow that the street line is 
spoiled." We see no harm in occasionally 
breakinz up the horizontal line of too lengthy 
a street by a recess. The sketch we publish 
below shows a legitimate treatment which has 
the advantage of introducing groups of trees 
when otherwise they might be impossible. 


THE feeling that “ something 
Old Edinburgh. must be done " with regard to 

Holyrood and the adjoining 
portions of the old Canongate suburb seems to 
persist. Sir Rowand Anderson, writing to the 
Scotsman of July 10, associates himself with 
the opposition to Treasurer Leishmau's 
pro to build a new Palace to take the place 
of the old—a proposal that seems to involve 
the ““ tidying up” of the old property in the 
neighbourhood. To begin with, as Sir Rowand 
Anderson remarks, “ No new Palace, however 
up-to-date, can be to the people of, Scotland, 
from the King to the peasant, what Holyrood 
is" which is sufficiently plain. And his 
further objection, If Holyrood is to be 
deserted for a new Palace, what is to become 
of the present building ?” is not necessary to 
accentuate the general consciousness of the 
importance of Holyrood historically as a 
visual nucleus of right conceptions, and 
sociologically as an actual branch on the tree 
of the nation’s life. It is strange that the 
matter should be left to the architects to the 
extent that it is. But when one comes to 
consider the small old houses round about it 
as a setting to the Palace, surrounding it with 
its right atmosphere, maintaining for it its just 
scale, and enhancing all its qualities through the 
channels of many associations of ideas, the 
civic architect is in a province entirely his own. 
We find ourselves in agreement with Sir 
Rowand Anderson in his view that the group of 
old houses on the north side, one of the most 
interesting remnants of Old Edinburgh, should be 
purchased and brought back to their original 
conditions. In conclusion, to quote from Sir 
Rowand Anderson’s letter, “ Let warning Бе 
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taken by what the Carnegie Trustees have done 
in Dunfermline. At the west end of the Abbey 
Church there remained up till very lately a 
picturesque group of old houses, one of the 
most interesting of the remnants of old 
Dunfermline. The houses here were quite 
capable of being renovated and made use of. 
In colour, grouping, and scale they added 
greatly to бе appearance of the old Abbey, 
and toned beautifully with it. The entrance 
to Pittencrieff Del! has been robbed of much of 
its interest by their removal. All that the 
Trustees have had to offer in place of this is a 
large gable built of white firebrick, staring and 
discordant with all its surroundings. Let us hope 
Edinburgh will not be guilty of such a niece of 
vandalism." 


THE National Trust appeal for 
The National contributions wherewith to 
Trust. acquire, at à price of 200l., the 
Old Priest's House at Muchel- 
ney, co. Somerset, which constitutes an almost 
untouched example of XVth century domestic 
architecture. The fabric, of local blue stone, 
and faced with yellow Ham Hill stone, needs 
repair, which, it is stated, would be effected at 
the charges of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, if the structure is taken 
over by the National Trust. Two members— 
Dr. Jamieson Hurry, of Reading, and Mrs. 
Jamieson. Hurry, have agreed to purchase 
from the Earl of Derby, at a price of 1,0001., 
for presentation to the Trust, 34 acres of 
Carter’s Hill, near Sevenoaks—known as 
One Tree Hill—whereof the solitary beech-tree 
forms a conspicuous landmark, and which 
affords a fine prospect extending from Crow- 
borough and Ashdown Forest to the heights of 
Dover. The Trust seek to raise 2007. wherewith 
to purchase the chapel of the Chantry of 
SS. John the Baptist and Thomas 4 Becket, 
founded in Buckingham by Archdeacon 
Stratton in 1268. The chapel subsequently 
became the schoolroom of Edward VI.’s 
Grammar School The original entrance, a 
Norman arched doorway, has been preserved. 
Mr. Ingham Whitaker, of Grayshott Hall, has 
presented to the Trust the strip of frontage, 
20 acres, that lies between the high road from 
Grayshott to Headley and Ludshott Common, 
which is one of the thirty-five properties now 
belonging to them. 
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IHE BUILDING TRADE. 


SOME LEGAL QUESTIONS 


ABOUT EXTRAS. 


T is not too much to say that most of 
1 the disputes which arise between builder 
and building owner involve the dis- 
cussion of the question: Who is liable to pay 
for extras? The building owner wants to have 
his work carried out for а sum certain in 
money. The man who has decided to 
build a house for 3,000“. does not like to 
have to pay 3,5004. The builder, employed 
by him, who has tendered for the work 
at 3,0004. has probably, under the stress 
of competition, cut his figures rather fine, 
and cannot afford to do extra work without 
extra remuneration. Acting as intermediary 
between the two, the architect has to try 
to please both. For his own credit's 
sake he wants to finish the work in the 
best possible style, and he may, therefore, 
be tempted to use such authority as he has 
in the matter of extras to enable the builder 
to execute the many little improvements 
which suggest themselves while the building 
is going torward. It will be said, of course, 
Why should not these things be all worked 
out beforehand ? But it is easy to be wise 
after the event. 

The broad legal principle which underlies 
every contract tor the erection of buildings 
is easy to understand and easy to enunciate. 
It a builder agrees to erect a certain number 
of houses of certain materials for 1, 000“. 
he can be compelled to carry it out to the 
letter. If he finds that he has to spend 
1,5004. to do the specified work, that is his 
misfortune. On the contrary. if there is 
a sudden fall in prices which enables him 
to do it for 500L, that is his gain and the 
employer's loss. In the simple case sug- 
gested, the е whether апу particular 
piece of work or the use of a certain kind 
of material was something dehors the contract 
might have to be settled in a court of law. 
For convenience and simplicity, however, 
the plan has been devised of leaving the 
question, Extra or not?” to the decision 
of the architect, and the customary forms 
of contract make elaborate provision for 
the methods by which extras shall be ordered 
and paid for. | 

It is proposcd in the present article to 
consider some of the points which arise 
in relation to extras—even when the contract 
is in the most approved form—the form, for 
instance, which has been sanctioned by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Clause 12 of that contract provides that: 
“The contractor shall, when authorised 
bv the architect, or as provided by Clause б, 
vary by way of extra or omission from the 
drawings or specification ; such authorisation 
is to be sufticiently proved by any writing 
or drawing signed by the architect or any 
subsequent written approval by him, but 
the contractor shall make no variation 
without such authorisation. No claim for 
an extra shall be allowed unless it shall have 
heen executed under the provisions of 
Clause 5, or by the authority of the architect 
as herein mentioned. Any such extra ія 
hereinafter referred to as an authorised 
extra.“ 

The Clause 5 which is referred to in this 
clause is that which provides that the con- 
tractor must make such variations as may 
be necessary in order to comply with local 
by-laws, etc. Before making such variations 
he must obtain the sanction of the architect. 

As regards other variations “ by way of 
extras and omissions,” it is clear that 
Clause 12 imposes a duty upon the contractor 
to make them when the architect tells him to 
do so. In the exercise of the power во con- 
ferred the architect might easily deprive 
the contractor of a very profitable piece of 


work by telling him to omit it; or he might 
direct the execution of a very large amount 
of work. This ciause makes it plain that 
no extra or omission shall be considered 
unless sanctioned by the architect in writing. 

Elaborate provision is made by Clause 13 
of the same contract for ascertaining the 
price of extras. The clause provides that :— 

* No variation shall vitiate the contract ; 
but all authorised extras for which a price 
may not have been previously agreed, and 
any omission which may have been made 
with the knowledge of the architect, or 
without his knowledge, provided he subse- 
quently give a written sanction to such 
omission shall be measured and valued, 
as hereinafter provided, by (the architect 
or surveyor) ; and a copy of the bill or state- 
ment of such measurement and valuation 
shall be given to the contractor. The fees 
for so measuring and valuing the variations 
shall be added to the contract sum. If in 
the opinion of the architect the work cannot 
be properly measured and valued, day work 
prices shall be added therefor, provided 
that vouchers specifying the time and 
materials shall have been delivered for 
verification to the architect, or his nominee, 
at or before the expiration of the week follow- 
ing that in which such work shall have been 
done. The valuation shall be valued at the 
rates contained in the priced bills of quanti- 
ties, or, where the same may not apply. at 
rates proportionate to the prices therein 
contained. The amount to be allowed on 
either side in respect of the variations so 
ascertained shall be added to or deducted 
from the contract sum as the case may be. 

It will be seen by this clause the builder 
submits himself entirely to the judgment 
of the architect—subject, however, to the 
right of the builder to have the matter 
referred to arbitration, in accordance with 
a subsequent clause in the agreement. 

Much importance attaches to the power 
which the clause above referred to (Clause 12) 
gives to the architect to vary the works, 
especially having regard to а case decided 
in the Court of Appeal last year, which, 
owing to the fact that it is not reported in the 
* Law Reports,” is not very generally known. 
It was formerly held that the power to order 
extras gave no power to vary the design 
of the work. This was the result of the case 
of R. v. Peto (1826), I. Y. & J. 426). Dealing 
with the “extras” clause in that case. 
Alexander, C.B., said: Everyone who 
is at all conversant with building knows 
that. in the course of building, it occurs 
sometimes to add and sometimes to desire 
that certain things may be omitted; this 
appears to have been in the contemplation 
of those who prepared this instrument ; 
and accordingly they have introduced that 
clause, which was clearly inserted to prevent 
in the first place any such direction affecting 
the rest of the contract, and in the next 
place to provide for the manner in which 
the contractor was to be paid in case that 
event should happen." After reading the 
clause, he said: “Is it possible that this 
clause was intended to give to the survevor, 
a person who ought to be in general but an 
overlooker of {һе owner, to see that the work 
is accurately performed, a power to vary 
the whole scheme of the building; or if it 
were so intended, that it could have been 
expressed in such language? In sound 
construction it should be limited to that to 
which the condition has confined it. namely, 
to such extra works as may be done, or 
something which is to be omitted; but it 
cannot refer to the substitution of one 
thing for another, more especially anvthing 
во important as the making the foundation 
on which the whole validity and security of 
the building depends." | 


In Stephens v. Mewes (Court of Appeal. 
June 7, 1910) the plaintiff had contracted 
with a firm of builders, who were erecting a 
building. to sink an artesian well to supply 
this building with water. Under his contract 
the plaintiff was to sink the well to а depth 
of 550 ft, but when the work was being 
carried out the boring tube broke at а con- 
siderable depth below the surface. It was 
found impossible, but fortunately it was 
unnecessary, to continue the boring, for 
by means of an air lift pump sufficient water 
could be raised. The use of an air lift pump 
being decided upon by the building owners, 
an order was given to the plaintiff by the 
defendants, who were architects to the 
builders, to put in the air lift pump. Having 
80 put it in, he sought to make the architects 
personally liable on the contract, but it 
was held that he could not do so. Dealing 
with the case of R. v. Peto (supra), Lord 
Justice Fletcher Moulton pointed out that 
in that case there was no power to vary or 
alter, but there was only а power to direct 
extra work and direct omissions. Accord. 
ingly the judges in that case said that the 
finding of the jury that the clerk of the 
works directed the builders to vary the piling 
was not in accordance with the strict language 
of the bond. 

Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton then said : 
“It was based on the fact that the word 
‘vary’ was not there. If the word ‘ vary’ 
had been there, the alterations in the mode 
of piling would probably have been covered 
by it. but they (the court) said, * You have 
neither proved authority, because it is not 
within the condition of the bond, nor have 

ou even averred that the variation was 
in the nature of an addition or omission so 
as to bring it within the meaning of the 
language of the bond.’ Therefore, I cannot 
see what other conclusion they could have 
come to. They decided that, non obstante 
veredicto, the Crown were entitled to succeed. 
It was a decision certainly that in the 
absence of the word ‘ vary ' you must prove 
that this change may be fairly considered 
to be an addition or an omission, and if 
you cannot do that you fail, but it is no 
decision as to what the powers of an architect 
are when there is an express power to vary. 
Now I quite agree that ‘vary’ means not 
80 as to destroy the scheme of the whole thing. 
but, in iny opinion, tosubstitute for one well- 
known piece of machinery an equivalent, 
equally well known, doing exactly the same 
work —certainly a different one, just in the 
same way as if you ordered a Dean pump 
and then you made up your mind subse- 
quently to use a different pump. In my 
opinion, I am satisfied that this is within the 
language of the word 'vary, and I am 
still further satisfied that the case of Rex v. 
Peto has nothing whatever to do with this 
case, and I think I may say has nothing to 
do with any modern contract of this kind 
in which a power to vary is almost always 
expressly given.“ (The above extract from 
the judgment is taken from the shorthand 
note which is in the writer's possession.) 

In the light of this judgment it becomes 
a nice question how far an architect has 
power to hind the huilding owner by making 
alteration in the materials to be used in the 
construction of a building. It is a general 
rule that an architect cannot order extras 
without authority. In other words, the 
cost of extras done pursuant to an order 
which an architect has not authority to 
give cannot be recovered from the emplover. 
For instance. in Cooper v. Langdon (18411. 
M. & W. 60) & builder was sued for not 
building & house in accordance with his 
contract. He pleaded that he deviated 
from the drawings, etc., by the direction of 
the architect. It was held that this was no 
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answer to the claim, as it was not proved that 
the architect had power, under the terms 
of the contract, to bind the employer by 
allowing deviations from the drawings. 

Again, in the case of Betts v. Piekfords 
(1905, 2 Ch. 87) it was held that an architect 
who was employed to superintend the build- 
ing of а house in accordance with approved 
pians has no implied authority to allow 
adjoining owners to build the projecting 
ends of their stanchions and roof beams 
into the wall of the house. 

Questions ағ to the authority of the archi- 
tect may be settled by a suitable clause in an 
agreement between the architect and the 
building owner. Thus in one form which 
is somctimes used it is provided that: 
“The said architect will be at liberty to 
vary architectural details provided such 
vanations do not involve extra cost, but 
shall оп no account incur any increased 
expenditure without the sanction of the said 
employer in writing. 

Under well-known principles of the law 
of agency the architect may render himself 
personally liable for the value of extra 
work executed by the builder, if he expressly 
or impliedly, without having such power, 
represents to the builder that he has the 
authority of the employer to order such 
work— Randell v. Trimen (18 C. B. 786). 

In а recent Scotch case (Robertson v. 
Jarvie (45 S. L. R. 260) a question arose as to 
the authority of an architect to order extras. 
It appeared that the plaintiff offered to do 
certain work for the сЕ for а lump 
sum. The schedule annexed to the plaintiff's 
estimate provided (inter alia) that “ the 
work to be done to the entire 
Satisfaction of the proprietor or architect, 
who will be at liberty to make alterations, 
and to increase, lessen, or omit any part of 
the work . The defendant 
accepted the offer, and on completion of the 
work the architect certified that the plaintiff 
was entitled to a sum, which, owing to 
extras, exceeded the lump sum. In an action 
brought to recover the balance the plaintiff 
averred that the extra work had all been 
authorised by the defendant's architect, 
and that his certificate was final. In his 
defence the defendant denied that the 
extra work had been authorised by his 
architect, and said that his architect had 
no power at his own hand to authorise it, 
and that the whole work executed did not, 
in many respects, comply with the contract. 
It was held that, as the architect was not by 
the contract made an arbitrator, there must 
be an inquiry as to the question whether the 
additions and alterations had all been 
authorised by the architect. It was held, 
further. that, assuming that fact to be proved, 
the defender could not at least, in the 
absence of very specific arrangements, 
object to the architect’s final certificate, 
he having been allowed to act as measurer. 
Lord M' Laren gave utterance to the following 
dictum: ‘ST think that there can be no 
doubt that within the scope of his employ- 
ment, an architect is the proprietor's agent ; 
and if the building contract provides that 
the work is to be done to the satisfaction of 
the architect, then any order within the 
scope of the contract which the architect 
may give is a sufficient authority to the 
tradesman to execute the work, because he 
is entitled to take the order of the agent as 
equivalent to the order of the principal." 
Applying the principle of this case to the 
position of a consulting engineer. it would 
seein that. if he has any discretion to increase 
the amount of work set out in the specification. 
he may render his employer liable. 

It stands to reason that where the contract 
expressly provides that extras shall be 
authorised in writing the contract must be 
strictly adhered to. So where a clause 
stipulates that for all extra work written 
directions shall be given by the architect ; 
& sketch made by the architect, and not 
signed by him. is not such a direction as 
complies with the contract, nor are the mere 
oral directions of the employer to do some 
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increased work, in the absence of proof of а 
new contract. 

But it should be borne in mind that the 
extra work ordered may not be an addition 
within the meaning of the original contract, 
but may be entirely dehors the same, 
amounting to a new contract ; in which casea 
written order would not be necessary to entitle 
the builder to maintain an action for the work. 

It remains to consider the not uncommon 
case of an employer or building owner himself 
intervening to order extras. He appears on 
the job, sees something which does not 

lease him, and directs the builder to alter it. 

f it is alleged that the order was given by 
the employer, the contractor, suing for wor 
extra, the original contract must not only 
put in that contract, if in writing, but also 
prove а &eparate and distinct one with the 
employer to do the work sued for. If 
the builder has done extra work without 
any authority from the employer the latter 
will not be bound to pay for it. 

The mere fact of the employer having 
assented to certain alterations is not sufficient 
to make him liable to pay for them as extras, 
unless he is either expressly informed, or 
must necessarily, from the nature of the 
work, be aware that the alterations will 
increase the cost. But where it was shown 
that in the progress of building some 

rocess more expensive than that contracted 

or was ordered by the architect, with the 
knowledge of the employer, who was present 
at the time, and the builder's sub-contractor 
was told that it was to be charged as addi- 
tional work. it waa considered that there was 
sufficient evidence of а contract to pay the 
builder extra for it, and of authority in the 
architect to make such a contract with him. 


BUILDING PLANS AND 
BUILDING PROSPECTS. 


THE returns obtained from certain local 
authorities as to the building plans approved 
by them have been used from time to time 
by responsible members of the Government 
as showing that recent legislation has not 
handicapped the building trade and as 
indicating improved conditions. In view of 
this contention the latest returns published 
in the Board of Trade Labour Gazette have 
some significance. The second quarter of 
1911, as compared with the second quarter of 
1910, shows a decrease in money of 356,143/., 
or 8:2 per cent., and this decrease is practically 
confined to dwelling-houses. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer claimed for the new taxation 
that it would bring land into the market and 
foster building enterprise. The land has come 
into the market, but these figures show that 
building enterprise has not been stimulated, 
and in view of the uncertainty attaching to 
the valuation of house property for the 
purpose of collecting increment value duty 
it is not to be wondered at that the publie are 
chary of investing in a form of property 
subject to arbitrary and uncertain taxation. 
The land dealt in has been agricultural land, 
which is not subiect to the same onerous 
conditions as building land. ‘The decrease in 
building plans is most marked in Outer 
London, where the decrease amounted to 
36:3 per cent., and in this district the decrease 
is not confined to dwelling-houses, but is 
shown in every class of building—factories, 
shops, churches, schools, еќс., the only head 
showing any increase being classified under 
“other buildings, additions, and altera- 
tions. In such а district it may be assumed 
that all land and buildings are subject to 
increment, and this falling-off in building 
activity is not without significance. We 
have always maintained that taxation of 
buildings, if imposed at all, should be imposed 
with some reference to actual values which 
can be ascertained and checked by ordinary 
business men on business principles. The 
present basis of site value and the chimerical 
increment value deduced therefrom offend 
against all the principles of sound taxation, 
and the building trade must increasingly 
feel the effecta of arbitrary taxation. 
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LONDON ASSOCIATION ОЕ 
MASTER STONEMASONS. 


Tur London Association of Master Stone- 
masons held their first annual outing cn 
Wednesday, the 19th ult., and were the 
guests of the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., and 
the Yockney and Hartham Park Stone Com- 
pany, Ltd. Arriving at Bradford-on-Avon, 
they inspected the old Saxon church, which 
dates from the year 680, and is considered 
the finest and best-preserved church in the 
country of that period. Afterwards, the more 
modern one, dating from 1166, was inspected. 
Kingston House Was also visited Ly perinis- 
sion of Mr. I. Moulton, J.P., С.С. The house, 
which is said to be the finest specimen of 
Jacobean architecture in the country, was 
built in 1580, faced with ground stone, and it 
1s à good object-lesson in durabilitv. 

At Farleigh Castle the Old Chapel and 
relics were seen, and the party then returned 
through Combe Down to Bath, where various 
building were visited. At the Pump Room, 
Mr. Silcock, the Mayor of Bath, welcomed the 
party, and said that from Bath came a large 
amount of the stone which was used by the 
London master stonemasons. Mr. Carben, the 
President, thanked the Mavor on behalf of 
the visitors ; Mr. Stephen Collins, M.P., Vice- 
President (himself a master mason) seconded 
the vote. 

Mr. Courtney, J.P., then proposed a vote 
of thanks on behalf of the 5 to the 
Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., and Yockney and 
Hartham Park Stone Company, Ltd., for 
their hospitality, and for the ver enjoyable 
day they had all spent; Mr. Frank Mortimer 
seconded the resolution, Mr. Cotterell and 
Mr. Lucas respondiug for their respective 
firms. Mr. Cotterell conducted the company 
around the old Roman baths, explaining to 
them the history of Bath. 

А vote of thauks was passed to Mr. 
Cotlerell for his explanation, and a vote oí 
thanks and regret was next passed to Mr. 
Walpole Collins, the Hon. Secretary, who 
was absent owing to illness. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS. 


А  HALFYEARLY general meeting of 
National Federation of Building ‘Trades En» 
ployers of Great Britain and Ireland was held 
on the 26th ult., in the Kings Hall of Arm- 
fone Collego, Newcastle. Mr. J. W. White 
(Sunderland), the President of tho Federation 
was in the chair, and there was a large at- 
tendance of members of the Council and of 
the Northern Counties Federation. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. С. White) reported 
that the Council on the previous day had con- 
sidered Federation finance, and had referred 
the matter back for further considoration 
with the rider that the Federation should 
be debited with 50 per cent. reduction of the 
cop pation to the reserve fund for this year 

y. 

Mr. Blackburn (Newport) spoke of the 
labour troubles in South Wales, where 50,600 
miners were out, and where the seamen’s 
striko had practically stopped the building 
trade. The effect of the (Council's decision 
was to reduce the contributions to tho reserve 
fund from 6d. to 4! „ & resolution to which 
he was opposed. They had nothing with which 
to assist, say, the builders їп South Wales 
and he no uh they should not be mean in 
their contributions, but should have money 
at their backs in the bank. 

The Council’s recommendation was adopted. 

The Secretary read the Council’s interim 
report, which stated that the official relations 
with the operatives were satisfactory, although 
there had been, in some districts, indication 
of unrest and revolt against trade union 
leadership, and it was probable that the con- 
ciliation scheme would be severely tested. It 
was necessary that the employers! organisa- 
tion. should be ready for any eventuality. 
Trade continued to improve slowly, but in 
many districts there were complaints of a 


dearth of business. 

Mr. Jas. Wright (Nottingham), Vice- 
President, alluded to the statement in tho 
report that the conciliation scheme was likely 
to be soverely tested. Пе believed that would 
be so, especially if trade improved, as they 
hoped it would. In Nottingham, for instance, 
the joiners, who had got an advance of wares 
through the medium of the conciliation 
scheme, were sympathetic to men who were on 
strike, and were not represented on the Con- 
ciliation Board. He urged the local associa- 
tions to be ready for any: emergencies that 
might arise. 
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'Mr. S. Smethurst (Oldham) believed that 
the trouble at Nottingham would pass away. 

Alderman . Jessop (Huddersfield) 
moved, and Mr. Richard Heslop (Newcastle) 
seconded, that, in view of the importance of 
the report it be printed and circulated among 
the local associations by the Federation. 

Reports were presented on the National 
Insurance Bill, and the President said the 
Council’s recommendation was that a deputa- 
. tion from the Federation and allied trades 
in building should ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the President of the Board of 
Trade to receive a deputation to consider 
certain aspects of the Bill which had an 
important bearing on the building trade. On 
the motion of Mr. Cail (Rochdale) it was 
agreed to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the President of the Board of Trade to 
receive a deputation 

Mr. Davidson (Leeds) moved the following 
resolution : — 

“That this Conference of representatives of 
the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the Allied National Association of the Paint- 
ing, Slating, Plastering, and Plumbing Trades 
regard ib grave concern the many serious 
liabilities proposed to be imposed upon build- 
ing trade employers by the National Insurance 
Bil, and strongly protests against its being 
upplied to the Dail ing trade at the present 
time, and before any relief has been granted 
in respect of the heavy and ever-increasing 
cost of workmen's compensation insurance, 
and asks that the building trade be exempted 
from the operation of the proposed National 
Insurance Scheme, either entirely or for a 
period of at least three years, and that, mean- 
while, an inquiry into the working of the 
Workmen's Compensation Acts be undertaken 
with a view to the passing of a remedial Act 
next year." 

Discussion followed, and it was strongly 
urged that the builders from one end of the 
country to the other should voice their ob- 
jection against the Bill. Several speakers 
thought that the exemption period of three 
years should be struck out of the resolution. 

Councillor Stephen Easten (Newcastle) 
suggested that there should be included in 
the Bill, workmen’s compensation due to acci- 
dents not caused by the negligence of tho 
employer. 

Mr. W. Shepherd (London) thought it was 
a mistake to introduce any question about 
interfering with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act while the Insurance Bill was under con- 
sideration. He believed the latter would 
eliminate the benefit thrift societies of the 
country, and he was astonished that thinking 
people should give support to the scheme. 

On a vote being taken an amendment to 
delete the words three years as the period of 
exemption was lost. 

Mr. W. H. Hope (Sunderland), Secretary of 
the Northern ounties Federation, moved 
another amendment, as follows :— 

“ That this meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers recognises 
the many grave defects in the National In- 
surance Bill, and the necessity for the fullest 
investigation and necessary amendment, and. 
while satisfied that the effect will mainlv fall 
upon the employers, even if the cost is shared 
by the building owners, leaves the matter to 
the conference to put forward their case, with 
the object of amending the Bill on the basis 
recommended." 

The amendment was carried almost unani- 
mouslv, and the original proposition was 
therefore negatived. 


GENBRAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PARISH CHURCH, BEDLINGTON. - 
Mr. A. B. Plummer, of Newcastle, is the 
architect for the improvements which are 
being carried out at this church. Messrs. R. 
& G. Brown, of Amble, are the builders, and 
the cost of the work is about 3,0007. 
JOHN KNOX PARISH CHURCH, ABERDEEN. 
Messrs. Wilson & Walker are the archi- 
tects for this church, which is being erected 
at a cost of about 7,0004 The contractors 


are:—Mason, Messrs. Findlay & Hender- 
son; carpenters, Messrs. Leslie & Hay; 
slaters, Messrs. Archibald & Leslie; 


plasterer, Mr. William Masson; plumber, Mr. 
John Worling: painters, Messrs. Gordon & 
Watt: heating, Messrs. Mackenzie & 
Moncur, Ltd.; electric work, The Aberdeen 
Electric Engineering Company. 

KING’S COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 

Extensive additions are to be carried out 
at this college at an estimated cost of 10.0007. 
The architect for the work is Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, A. R. S. A., of Aberdeen, and it is 
expected that the buildings will be completed 
in October of next year. | | 
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NEW TRAINING COLLEGE, SWANSEA. 

This building is being erected at an esti- 
mated cost of 40,0000, and will provide 
accommodation for about 200 students. The 
architect is Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, A.R.I.B.A., 
and the contractors are Messrs. Lloyd Bros. 


NEW TOWN HALL AND PAVILION, TORQUAY. 
The erection of the Town Hall is being 
carried out at а cost of about 28,8694, and 
the architect is Mr. Thomas Davison, of 
London. The builders are Messrs. Wilkins & 
Sons, of Bristol. The pavilion is being erected 


from the designs of Mr. H. A. Garratt, the. 


Borough Engineer, and the contractor is Mr. 
Narracott, of Torquay, the contract price 
being 16, 9421. 

TOWN HALL, HAMPSTEAD. 

The Mayor of Hampstead, last week, laid 
the foundation-stones of the extensions to the 
Town Hall, which are being carried out at a 
cost of 18,500/., including the site. The archi- 
tect is Mr. John Murray. 


NEW OPERA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 

The work of erecting this building was com- 
menced in November last, and it 1s expected 
that it will be finished and opened іп 
November next. The architect for the work 
is Mr. B. Crewe. 


NEW COUNCIL OFFICES, NEWBURN. 

These offices have been erected from the 
designs of Mr. Edward Cratney, architect, and 
the contractor was Mr. Thos. Clements, of 
Newcastle. The electric installation is by 
Messrs. Robson & Coleman, Newcastle, and 
the carving by Mr. G. Hughes, also of 
Newcastle. 


| TRADE NEWS. 

The “Boyle” system of ventilation 
(natural), embracing Boyle’s latest patent 
‘‘air-pump” ventilators and air inlets, has 
been applied to Fitzalan-street Church, 
Glossop. Under the direction of Mr. W. M. 
Scott, architect, Linlithgow, the firm’s system 
of ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle’s 
latest patent “ аіг-ритр " ventilators and air 
inlets, has been applied to Bridgend School. 

The Beckett Hospital, Barnsley, is bein 
supplied with  Shorland's  double-fronte 
patent Manchester stoves, with descending 
smoke flues and patent Manchester grates, by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. The Aberdare 
County School is being supplied with the firm's 
warm air ventilating Manchester grates. 

In reference to the restoration of Lympne 
Castle and the knighthood conferred on Mr. 
R. S. Lorimer, the architect, we are asked to 
state that the whole of the restorations and 
additions were in the Chilmark stone of 
Messrs. T. T. Gething & Co., Ltd., London, 
and carried out by them. Messrs. Gethin 
had a large staff of masons upon the site, an 
the work, being chiselled work, so as to be 
in character with the old work, was carried 
out upon the site at the desire of Sir R. S. 
Lorimer. 


ACCIDENT AT CHELSEA. 


An accident occurred in Bramerton-street, 
Chelsea, оп Monday 1 last, caused by 
the collapse of about 180 ft. of solid stone 
and brick coping from the front of nine houses. 
These houses are four stories high, and the 
coping was about forty or fifty feet from the 
pure. The greater part of the small 

alconies over doorways and windows were 
carried away, and the railing in front of the 
houses was completely demolished. For- 
tunately there were no serious results. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 


names of the applicants are given in 
parentheses). 
Lines of Frontage, Projections, and 
Construction. 


_ Islington, North.—An iron and glass shelter 
in front of the proposed entrance to Highgate- 
railway-station, Highgate-hill, Islington (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for London Electric Railway 
Co.).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—Three wooden notice boards 
of a temporary character in front of Nos. 
46 and 48, Lower-road, Rotherhithe (Mr. S. 
J. H. Stuart for the trustees of the Rother- 
hithe Great Hall).—Consent. 

Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 

Construction. 
. Hamystead.—Temporary building at No. 
IB, Greville-place, Hampstead (Mr. Е. T. 
Verity).—Consent. . - | | S 
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Holborn.—lron and glass shelter on the 
eastern side of Fulwood’s-rents at tho 
Chancery-lane tube railway station (Messrs. 
John Leaning & Sons for Mr. H. J. Leaning). 
— Consent. 

Space at Itcur and Projections. 

Southwark, West.—Building on the north- 
eastern side of Green-street, Southwark, 
between Ripley-buildings and St. Alphege 
Paris Hall, with an iregular open space about 
such building and with a projecting hood 
over the entrance doorway in Green-street 
(Mr. J. G. P. Meaden for Mr. W. J. Tapper). 
—Consent. 
Space ut Rear. 

Chelscu.—Conversion of No. 214, Pavilion- 
road, Chelsea, into a domestic building (Mr. 
J. Hudson).—Consent. 

Hummersmith.—Building at the rear of No. 
300, Latimer-road, Hammersmith (Horsman, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Addition at the rear 
of No. 11, Lansdowneroad, Kensington (Mr. 
E. W. Marshall for Mr. E. Davis).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Erection of No 133, Buxton- 
street, Whitechapel (Mr. D. Davis).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Formation of additional 
openings between Nos. 26 and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row, City (Mr. F. Hooper for 
Messrs. Southwell & Co.).— Consent. 

Hackney, North.—Openings uniting Nos. 42 
and 44, Stoke Newington-road, Hackney 
(Messrs. Gordon Wilson & Co. for Mr. Max 
Miiler).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

City of London.—Alterations to the northern 
block of the premises of Waterlow Brothers 
& Layton, Limited, on the eastern side of 
Broken Wharf, City (Messrs. Francis Cham- 
bers & Son for Waterlow Brothers & Layton, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lines of Frontuge und Projections. 

Chelsca.—Addition to the South-Western 
Polytechnic to abut upon the western side ot 
Manresa-road and the southern side of Tra- 
falgar-square, Chelsea (Mr. К. G. Knight).— 
Consent. 

Chelseu.— Wood and glass conservatory over 
the porch at No. 55, Ledworth-square, Chelsea 
(Messrs. К. Foxley & Co.).—Consent. 

City of London.—Wooden cornice at No. 
56, PFenchurch-street and No. 82, Mark lane, 
City (Messrs. Parkinson & Son).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—One-story building, used as an 
electricity transformer chamber, in front of 
St. Peter’s Church, Bridge-street, Greenwich 
(London Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—Projecting iron and glass porch 
in front of No. 24, Ferncroft-avenue, Hamp- 
stead (Messrs. J. Laycock & Bellamy for 
Mr. J. McCormack).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of buildings on the 
western side of Finchley-road, Hampstead. 
abutting also upon the northern side of Weech- 
road (Mr. Н. A. Welch).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—rection of buildings on tho 
western side of  Finchley-road, Hampstead 
(Mr. T. M. Garrood).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Addition to the Hampstead 
Town Hall, Haverstock-hill, Hampstead (Mr. 
J. Murray for Metropolitan Borough Council). 
—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Five houses with porches and 
bargeboards on the eastern side of Siddons- 
road, Forest-hill (Mr. A. R. Westworth for 
Mr. E. C. Christmas). —Consent. 

Lewishum. Addition to a conservatory on 
the eastern side of No. 120, Stanstead road. 
Lewisham (Messrs. J. Brazier & Sons).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Wooden notice board on the 
fore-court in front of No. 184, Lewisham-road, 
Lewisham (Mr. J. Webster for Mr. A. J. 
Luks).—Refused. 

Marylebone, East.—Porch in front of No. 
20, Henrictta-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. G. 
Hornblower for Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Addition in front of 
No. 22, Hyde Park-gardens, Paddington (Mr. 
W. Melbourne for Mr. J. Buchanan).— 
Consent. 

St. Pancras, N.—Buildings upon the site of 
Nos. 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, and 165. Euston- 
road, St. Pancras (Messrs. Francis Howse & 
Eve).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting sign at No. 3, Long- 
acre, Strand (Messrs. Windovers, Ltd.).— 
Consent 

Wandsworth.—Wooden porches, oriel win- 
dows, bay windows and overhanging gables 
to twenty-six houses in Downton avenue, 
Streatham-hill (Mr. J. Copp).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Projecting sign at the motor 


garage adjoining No. 109, Streatham-hill. 
Wandsworth (Mr. M. T. E. Jackson).— 
Consent. 


| Westminster.—Erection of a building on the 
southern side of York street, Westminster, 
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eastward of No. 69, York street (Mr. F. B. 
Elmmer for Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid, & 
Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Projecting porch in front of 
No. 59. Victoria-street, Westminster (Mr. J. 
С. T. Murray for National Penny Bank, Ltd.). 
— Refused. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

Chelsca.—Additional story at Nos. 7 and 8, 
Moore-street, Chelsea (Messrs. Allen & Man- 
nooch, Ltd., for Mr. E. Gilchrist).—Refused. 

City of London.—Stories at Nos. 94 to 96, 
Bishopsgate, City (Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke). 
—Consent. . 

City of London.— Alterations at Nos. 28 and 
29. Cheapside (Mr. В. M. Roe for Sir Tolle- 
тпасһе Sinclair).—C'onsent. 

Hum pstead.—Additional story at the rear of 
No. 1, Lithos-road, Hampstead (Mr. С. E. 
Ellis for Mrs. M. A. Ellis).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Wateraloset additions 
at the rear of Nos. 21, 23, and 33, St. Ervan’s- 
road, Notting-hill (Messrs. Е. Boreham, Son, 
& Gladding for Mr. Sudds).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 

Westminster.—Formation or laying out of 
а street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Dartmouth-street to Matthew Parker-street, 
Westminster (Messrs, Lanchester & Rickards). 
—Refused. x 
Woolwich.—Formation of streets on the 
Eltham Park Estate, High-street, Eltham (Mr. 
R. Stewart for Mr. A. Cameron Corbett).— 
Consent. 


Deviations from Certified Plan. 
t. George, Hanovcer-square.—Erection of a 
building upon a site abutting upon Curzon- 
street and Clarges-street. St. George, Hanover- 
square, projecting balcony on the Curzon-street 
frontage of the proposed building (Mr. P. 
Hoffman).— Consent. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


BanLBy.—School and teachers’ house (2,300/.) ; 
Мт. А. Stone, builder, Selby. 

Barnstaple.—Swimming bath (1.2004.): Mr. 
E. Saunders, Municipal, Offices, Barn 
staple. 

Bedlington.—Alterations and „additions at 
parish church (3,000/.): Mr. A.. B. Plummer, 
architect, Neweastle; Messrs. R. & G. Brown, 
builders, Amble. Ж 

Bolton.—Extensions to Townley’s Hospital 
(27.2501.); Messrs. William Townson & Sons, 
builders, Park Hill-street, Bolton. 

Bream. Double View, East Dean, and Ruar 
Dean.— Extensions to county schools (6.0001.) ; 
Mr. К. 5. Phillips, The Cross, Gloucester. 

Bridlington. — Extensions to grammar 
school (3.800:.): Mr. Bilson, architect, care 
of Mr. J. J. Bickerstell, Secretary, Education 
Committee, East Riding of Yorks County 
Council, Beverley. 

Brightlingsea.—Shops. etc., Station-road, for 
the Brightlingsea Co-operative Society. 

Brighton.—Underground lavatory, Queen’s- 
road (6.000): Mr. Hugo Talbot, Borough 
Surveyor, Brighton. Winter garden at Palace 
Gardens; Messrs. Clayton & Black, architects, 
10, Prince Albert- road. Electric theatre, 
North.road: Mr. S. Carden, architect, North- 
street, Brighton. =~ 
„ „Brentford | (Middlesex).— Electric theatre, 

alf Acre; Messrs. Emden, Edgar, & Co., 
2. Lancaster.place, W.C. : 

Castleford.—Proposed | Sunday-schools and 
church institute; Vicar, Parish Church, 
Castleford: 

Chesham.—School (7.1507): Mr. J. Mead, 
builder, Berkhampstead-road, Chesham, Bucks. 

Clogher.—Fourteen houses (1.9507); Mr. J. 
Bloomfield, builder. Brookeborough. 

Cocedvbrwn.—School (4.000/.): Mr. D. Pugh 
Jones, 62, Charles-street, Cardiff: 

Cosham.—Additions to Wessex Royal Garri- 
son Artillery Drill Hall (65021); Messrs. Rake 
& Cogswell, architects, Prudential-buildings, 
Commercial-road. Landport, Portsmouth. 

Cross Heath (Staffs.).—Primitive Methodist 
church, corner of King-street and Liverpool- 


road: Messrs. Watkin & Adams, architects, 
Burslem: Messrs. J. Broadhurst & Son, 
builders, Burslem. Staffs. . i 

Curterick.— Primitive Methodist church: 


Mr. Н. Howarth, 20. Greenbank-road, Dar- 
lington. wx | | 
Darlington. —Alterations to school; Easing- 
ton-lane, and school. Bearnark (5. 0007.); 
Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, architects, Feethams, 
Darlington. a | 
Dingwall. — Extensions to Gott School 
(2.0007); Mr. Т. W. Williamson, 6, Hillhead, 
Lerwick. 


Doncaster.—€C^lub premises, St. ` James's- 
street, for the Doncaster Liberal Club. 
vw ж - - * : 
'* Sea slso our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Woollen mills for Messrs. Anderton & Son, 
Ltd., Cleckheaton. P TA quof 
Durham. —Additions to sub station for. tho 
County of Durham Electrical Power Distribu- 
tion Co., Ltd. | 

Dyce (Aberdeenshire).—Extensions to school 
(2,250/.); Mr. J. А. C. Allan, 5, Union-terrace, 
Aberdeen. A 

Earby (West Riding, Yorxs).—Fire station; 
architect, Earby Urban District Council.. 

Easington Colliery.—School (6,0004); Mr. 
T. Marson, 77, Westgate.road, Newcastle. 

Eastbourne.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. W. Symington for additions to Martello 
Laundry, Allfrey.road, The Crumbles; Mr. 
Andrew Ford, architect; Mr. Mark Hookham, 
builder. 

Eccles.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Alterations to premises No. 155, 
Cromwell-road, Patricroft, for Messrs. Jaseph 
Chapman & Sons. Laboratory at Barton Hall 
Engine Works, Gorton street," Peel Green, for 
Messrs. L. Gurdner & Sons, Ltd. А 

Exmouth.—Railway station, London and 
South Western Railway; Mr. J. Hood, chie 
engineer, Waterloo-station, London 

Felling.—Proposed police court; Mr. W. 
Crozier, Surveyor, Durham County Council. 
Durham. EP ae | 

Fishburn.—Twenty-four: houses for Messrs. 
Stobart & Co.- | i 4 i 

Forfar.—Improvements at baths; 
Forfar Town Council. i 2 . 

Forsbrook.—Proposed enlargement of St. 
Peter's Church; the Vicar. | 

Fraserburgh, N.B.—Alterations and addi- 
tions to Royal Hotcl; Mr. W. S. F. Wilson, 
architect, 6, Broad-street, Fraserburgh. 

Fronwen.—School (3,000/.); Mr. D. Pugh 
Jones, 62, Charles-street, Cardiff. 

Glanmor.—Training College; Mr. G. E. T. 
Laurence, architect, London; Messrs.‘ Lloyd 
‘Bros., builders, Argyle-yard; Oystermouth- 
road, Swansea. ; us 

Glenmoriston.—Paris church (6,0004); Mr. 
А. Grant, architect, Queensgate, Inverness. 

Griffin (Carnarvonshire).—Schools (3,400/.); 
Mr. R. Ll. Jones, architect, Market street, 
Carnarvon. | 

Haverthwaite.—Four houses for the Leven 
Valley Co-operative Society. 

Hounslow.—Hospital: Mr. J. E. Frank, 
architect, Spring-grove. Isleworth. 

Howden.—School, Hailgate: Mr. J. J. 
Bickersteth, Secretary, Education Committee, 
East Riding, Yorks. County Council, Beverley. 

Irvine.—Additions at hosiery factory 
(2,000/.); Mr. Henry Frew, High-street, Irvine. 

arrow.—Entertainment hall: Messrs. Gib- 
son & Steinlet, architects, King-street, North 
Shields. 

Keighley.—Bank, North-street, for 
Lloyd's Bank, Ltd. 

Kybeshill.—Extensions to school; Mr.- Hugh 
Thonison, architect, 60, Hamilton-street, Salt. 
coats. 

Leeds.—Hostel for women (10.250/.) ; Messrs. 


Surveyor, 


etc., 


Н. Atkinson & Sons, builders, 2, Carlton- 

street, Leeds. ey М 
Lecholme.—Mission hall: Messrs. Hope & 

Son, builders, Counden. | . 
Leith. Extensions and additions to St. 


Mary's Star of the Sea Church; Rev. E. 
Callan, Pastor. | | К 

Little Heuth.— Enlargement of school: Mr. 
F. Horner. Secretary, Education Committee, 
Coventry Town Council. | 

Llandrindod Wells.—School (3,0001): Mr. 
R. Wellings Thomas, architect, Llandrindod 
Wells. 

Llanelly.—Premises ; Lloyd's 

ank. ; 

Lochee.— Offices. Burnside-street, for the 
Dundee and District Co-operative Coal Cor- 
poration. 

Low Westwood.—New school (5.0001): Mr. 
Wood. Burnopfield, County Durham. 

Manktown.— Extensions to school (1,800/.); 
Мг. W. Reid, Prestwick. Ayrshire. B 
` Mexborough.—Proposed public baths: Mr. 
G. F. Carter. Surveyor, Mexborough Urban 
District Council. | Bake aah xt 

Monmouth.—Pronosed centre for mining in- 
struction: Mr. T. G. James, Secretary, Edueg- 
ion Committee, Monmouthshire, County 
Council, Newport. uc ae | 

Muirhead.—School (8.000 /): Messrs. Thoms 
& Wilkie, architects, 46. Reform-street. 
Dundee. б. | 

Newbury.— Enlargement of grammar school ; 
the Governors. nu 

Newcastle.—Bank and—office premises: Mr. 
W. Н. Brierley, architect. 13, Lendall. York. 

New Shildon.—Conversion of school into 
headquarters for Territorials: Mr. Н. Chap- 
man. architect. Newcastle: Mr. F. ^Moore, 
builder, New Shildon. 

Normanton.—Headquarters. 4th Battalion 
Yorkshire Light Infantry :. Mr, Fred Simpson, 
architeet.. Southgata-chambers, Wakefield... 

Nuneaton, — Alterations. to workhouse: 
Architect, care of Mr. С. Blakeway, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Nuneaton. 


Directors, 
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° Paisley.—Nurses’ “quarters at pourhouw 
(2,500/.); Mr. James Donuld,. 99, High street, 


Paisley. pa T 
Penn.—School (300 places); Mr. G. Balfour, 
Secretary, Education Committee, SIEHE 


County Council, Stafford. -— Ss, 
Peterborough.—Machine shop for, Messrs. 
Werner, Pfleiderer, & Perkins. e 
Plymouth. — Church of St. Mary, Sutton'op- 
Plymouth (4,000); Sir. Charles Nicholson, 
architect, New- square, Lincoln’s , Jun, W 
Messrs. Cowlin & Son, builders, St. Paul. 
Bristol. | í ; ae 
. Pontypridd. — Infants’ school, Treforest 
(5,700.); Mr. W. E. Lowe, architect, Ponty- 
pridd. ЖЕ Т ЖОЕ xa 
Portessie.— Extensions to cookery, laundry, 
etc., at school (2,0004); Messrs. D. &: J. 
McMillan, architects, 105, Crown-strect, Abot- 
deen. 


Portsinouth.— School, North End - (20,0001.),; 
Mr. A. Н. Bone, architect, 148, High-street, 


Portsmouth. ЖАЙ DN refi 

Prinlaws (Fifeshire).— Hall, . British Chiuroti 
(1,850/.); Mr. R. W.. Brown, Prinlaws, Fife- 
shire. | ' "Wt. 
Reading.—Additions to school, Wokingham- 
road (700/.): Mr. W. €. F. Anderson, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Berks County 
Council, Reading. 

Redcar.— Pavilion; 
veyor, Redcar. i: | | 

zustington.— Enlargement of church schools 
(900/.); the Managers. : pum fe 

St. Austell.—Hospital; Wlessrs. Sedding &. 
Wheatley, architects, .Wadebridge; Мг. A. 
Carkeek, builder, Redruth. 

St. Leonards.— Extensions to stores for 
Messrs. Thomas Usher & Sons, Ltd. (2,5002.J ; 
Mr. J. С. Adams, architect, 34, St. Androw- 


square, Edinburgh. | | 
Builehill Park, for Parks 


Salford.— House, 
Superintendent (60074); Mr. W. Н. Масу, 
The following plans 


Mie. 3. Howcrdit, ur 


architect. Manchester. 
have been passed: — Extensions ‘to tailoring 
factory, Bramley-street and Trafalgar-strect, 
Broughton, for the proprietors. Extensions to 
North Manchester Grammar School, 'F'etlow- 
lane, Broughton, for the managers. Exten- 
sions, Black Horse Hotel, Chancy-street and 
John-street, Pendleton, for the proprietors. 

Selby.— Extensions to works, Canal Bank, 
for the Yorkshire Dyeworks, -Ltd. 

Shoeburyness. — Extensions to church 
(3,000..) ; Vicar, St. John's Church, Shoebury- 
ness. 

Southampton. Offices апа stores, Queen’s- 
terrace, for Territorial Force Association; 
Мг. R. Н. D. Bevis,” Elm Grove-chaimbors, 
Southsea. | js 

Spennymoor.—Proposed police court; Mt. 
W. Crozier, Surveyor, Durham County Council, 
Durham. | | » ' 

Stevenston.— School (2,000/.), for the’ Steven- 
stan School Board. | | ' " 

Stoneferrv.— Additions to works for the Hull 


Oil Co., Ltd. | | 

Sunderland. — Parochial hall — (2,000/.)« 
Messrs. Frank Caws, Hill, & Caws, 22, Faw- 
cett-street, Sunderland. Electric — theafrar, 
Mr.. б. R. Smith, architect, Waterloo- 
chambers, South Shields. е i 
Sutton Coldfield.—County buildings; Archi 
tect, care of Mr.. Edward Field, Clerk, War- 
wickshire County Council, Warwick. > > > 

Swansea.— Extensions to power station, 


Strand (3.9907.); .Messrs; Henry Billings & 
Son, builders, Trafalgar-yard, Oystermouth- 
ad, Swansea. CN | : 
ebi AE eS to High’ School 
(2.500/.): Mr. R. S. Phillips, architect, The 
Cross, Gloucester. . | | 
Troon.—Two houses,. Morven-crescent, and 
house corner of Bentinck drive and Lochend- 
road (3,8001) ; Messrs, M, Muir & Co., builders, 
Troon. 
Wakefiéld. — Enlargement of Infirmary 
(8.0007.); Mr. N. „ Clerk, Board of 
uardians, Wakefield. 
leet ie шш (2.60003: Mr. Р. I. 
Brown, architect, Pearl buildings. Newcastle. 
Warrington.— The following plans have been 
passed i Shop, Liverpool-road, for Warring: 
ton East Co-operative Society, Ltd.: office, 
Owen-street, for Messrs. Cunningham Bros.: 
motor house, Houghton-street, for the Alliance 
Box Co., Ltd. ; additions to hause, Wilderspool- 
causewav, for Messrs. Greenall, Whitley, & 
Co., Ltd.: alterations to premises, Norman- 
street, for the United Velvet Cutters? Associa 
tion: seventeen houses, . Barnard.street and 
Henherd-street. for Mr. T.. Williams. 
Warmlev (Glos.).—]solation hospital: Mr. 
Н. M. Bennet, Surveyor, Warmley Rural 
District. Council. ' 


Wednesburv.— Institute: Mr. G. Balfour, 
Secretary. © Education Committee, Staffs 
County Council, Stafford. | 

West Dean (Gloucestershire). — School 
(4.000): Mr. R. S.. Phillips, Tho Cross. 
Gloucester. 


+ Wheatley.—Additions and alterations to St, 
Mary’s Church; the Vicar. 
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Ar the usual fornightly meeting of the 
Westminster City Council on July 27, the 
following, among other matters, were dealt 
With: — | 

Painting and Repair Work.—It was agreed 
to expend 388/. 10s. on pointing and repairing 
work at City Hall, and 295/. on painting an 
pointing work at Caxton Hall. It was also 
agreed to expend an additional 198“. 10s. in 
making good the stonework at the latter hall. 
Messrs. Love & Co., of 55, Exeter-atreet, were 
entrusted. with the work at the City Hall; 
tho tender of Wright" & Son, 27, Wild-street, 
Drury-lane, was accepted for the painting and 
pointing work at Caxton Hall, and that of 
tho Stone Preservation Company for making 
ood the stonework. 

5 Replacement of Street Refuges.—The Works 
Cominittee, reporting on the question of re- 
lacing the street refuges removed for the 
Coroni aon processions, state that they 
received a letter from the Commissioner of 
Police asking that the work might be deferred 
until he had had an opportunity of consider- 
ing the suitability of the positions. The Com- 
missioner had since sent another letter. in 
which he stated that he thought the majority 
of the refuges should be replaced as soon as 
possible, and suggesting віх other refuges :-- 

(a) Piccadilly, necessity for two refuges in 
front of Devonshire House. (5) Pall Mall, 
south east corner of St. James’s-street; tem- 
porary refuge. (c) Pall Mall East, south-cast 
corner of Haymarket; permanent refuge in 
place of temporary, one. (d) Strand frorn 

dolaide-street. c 
dpi refuges in vicinity of Drummond's Bank 
and Admiralty Arch. (f) Park-lane near 
Grosvenor Gate. . 

Tho work of reinstating the removed refuges 
and lamps was being proceeded with. The 
Council have informed the Commissioner of 
Police that they favour his suggestions with 
regard to the erection of refuges in the s!x 
positions. above referred to, (a). (d), and (е) 
of which will be in place of refuges removed 
for the Coronation processions, and have 
asked him to furnish plans of the exact sites 
proposed. 

———9—— 
METROPOLITAN WATER 


Ат the last meeting of the Metropolitan 
Water Board before the recess, on Friday 
last, on the recommendation of the Genoral 
Purposes Committee it was agreed to accept 
the tender of Messrs; Johnson & Co., for 345“. 
to redecorate the Board's premises at Savoy 
House. 

A New Tunnel under the Thames.—In order 
to safeguard the supplies of the -western 
district of London, it was agreed, on the 
recommendation of the Works.and Stores , Com- 
mittee, to approve of an estimated expendi- 
ture of 32.000“. in the construction of a tunnel 
under the River Thames, between Twickenham 
and Richmond. Advertisements are to be 
issued inviting tenders for the work. It is 
not anticipated that it will be necessary to 
use compressed air in constructing the tunnel, 
as the position chosen should ensure the whole 
length being below the surface of the London 
clay. It may, however, be necessary to drive 
a portion of the tunnel under compressed air 
owing, perhaps, to an unforeseen local scour 
in the ancient bed of the river. and in this 
event the prices for variations in the work 
comprised in the contract will be agreed 
between the Engineer and the contractor, or, 
failing agreement, be decided by arbitration. 


— dá S 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Ат the meeting of the Middlesex County 
Council on July 27, the Asylums Committee 
reported that in view of the number of 
married attendants at the Napsbury Asylum, 
and the increasing applications from single 
attendants desirous of obtaining permission 
to marry, they have come to the conclusion 
that steps should now be taken to provide 
twelve additional cottages there for married 
attendants. This was the more important 
owing to the scarcitv of cottages in the neigh- 
bourhood of the asylum. The Committee also 
stated that they do not think 1 necessary to 
engige the services of an architect for this 
purpose, and they accordingly had plans pre. 
pared by Mr. C. J. Iles, who was principa 
clerk of works during the construction of the 
Asylum. The Committee expressed the inten- 
tion of erecting six cottages as soon as 
possible. leaving the remaining six till a later 
date The houses are to be built in blocks of 
three anch. to contain five rooms and «егу. 
The total estimated cost is put at 3.0037., and 


(e) Charing Cross, one or 


ч 


bd 
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& recommendation from the Committee to 
the effect that they be authorised to enter into 
contracts for the erection of cottages was 
agreed to. The County Engineer and Sur- 
veyor has been instructed to obtain tenders 
for the formation of tar. paved and kerbed 
footpaths on the east side of Cowley (main) 
road, Yiewsley, between Philpots-bridge and 
Maygood's Farm, at a cost not to exceed 
650f., also on the north side of the Bath (main) 
road, Longford, between the Peggy Bed- 
ford" public-house and King's-bridge,.at a 


cost not to exceed "3657 


The- tender of Messrs. Wimpey & Co., at 
304/., has been accepted for the formation of 
а footpath on the west side of Edgware (main) 
road, Edgware, between Hendon Union Work- 
house and a point 450 ft. in а southerly 
direction. Plans of the proposed Council 
School in Highfield-row, inchmore-hill, to 
accommodate about 1,200 scholars, have been 
approved. The Education Committee have 
been authorised to obtain tenders for the 
erection, in the first instance, for one depart- 
ment providing accommodation for about 400 
scholars. Plans have also been approved of 
the proposed enlargement of the Holly-road 
Council School, Friern Barnet, to accommodate 
800 scholars, and tenders are to be obtained 
for the re-erection at present of only one 
department, providing accommodation for 
about 400. The tender submitted by Messrs. W. 
Lawrence & Son. Finsbury-circus, E.C., 
amounting to 1.622/., has been accepted for 
апер and enlarging the Edgware Council 

chool. 


— 
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Water Communication Pipes aud Fittings. 


The case of Batt v. Metropolitan Water 
Board, upon which we commented in our issue 
for March 10, has now been carried to tho 
Court of Appeal, and the decision there de- 
livered is of the greatest importance to house- 
holders. | 

А lady had caught her foot in а water 
stop-cock case, and sued the defendants for 
damages. Section 8 of the Metropolitan 
Water Board (Charges) Act, 1907, compels 
the Water Board to furnish the owner or 
occupier of any house in the district with a 
sufficient supply of water for domestic 
purposes, by means of a communication pipe 
and other necessary and proper apparatus to 
be provided and laid down and maintained by 
him." The County Court Judge had held this 
Act to be retrospective, and to apply to exist- 
ing fittings. and that, therefore, the owner or 
occupier of the house would be liable for any 
defect, and not the Water Board. Tho 
Divisional Court reversed this decision, hold- 
ing the. Act not to be retrospective, and that 
the’ Board” was, by decided cases, liable to 
repair those connexions existing’ before the 
Act came into force. The Court of Appcal 
have overruled this decision, holding the 
Act to apply to all existing fittings. Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams came to this con- 
clusion with some hesitation, as he believed 
the former legislation proceeded on .tho 
principle that the liability of the owner or 
occupier was limited to pipes and fittings on 
or about the premises; but he was constrained 
by the general words used in Section 8 of tho 
Act of 1907, ‘‘necessary and proper ap- 
pliances,“ to abandon any such limitation, 
and the result of the decision is that the 
Metropolitan Water Board (Charges) Act, 
1907. bv this Section, and by conferring powers 
on householders to bank up the highway for 
the purpose of repairing communication pipes, 
Section 19, has transferred the whole liability 
for their maintenance to the owner or occupier 
of the houses. 

This decision is highly unsatisfactory, as 
the water charges are higher than they used 
to be. and yet the Water Board is relieved 
from liabilitv in respect of the necessary con- 
nexions in public highways. Modern munici- 
pal legislation proceeds too much in the 
direction of imposing liability on private 
shoulders. and the ratepavers are reminded 
of the old savin«e that if thev keep a dog 
they should not be expected to bark them- 


selves. 
— مو‎ — 
LAW REPORTS. 


CHANCERY DIVISION 
(Mr. Justice Eve.) 
Rights ander the London Building Act. 


. Carden v. Layton. 

THIS case again: came before the Court on 
motion hv the plaintiffs. the Trustees of 
William Carden. deceased. the freehofder. to 
restrain the defendant. a builder, from 
thickening and underpinning a party wall on 


| ha 


. would 
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the south side of the plaintiffs’ premises, 19, 
Goswell-road. As the parties were unable to- 
agree on а settlement, or an order, the motion 
had to be fought out. 

Mr. Clayton, K.C. (with him Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy), said he complained that the defendant 
had interfered with the plaintiffs party wall,. 
in defiance of the London Building Act, and 
had gone on building in detiance of a verbal 
undertaking on May 25 not to do so. He 
asked that the defendant should be ordered to. 
S sneh part -f the wall as the report of 

ir Alexander Stenning (referred to in our 
report in our last week's issue) 
to be pulled down. 

On May 19 last the plaintiffs surveyor 
discovered that the plaintiffs party wall was 
being underpinned and thickened, and no 
party wall notice had been given under 
Section 90 of the London Building Act. Such 
& notice was, however, given on Mas 22, when 
the defendants’, wall had reached a height of 
8 ft. 6 in. above the pavement. By June 6 
the wall had reached a height of 27 ft. 6 in. 
On June 13, in a letter to the plaintiffs’ 
solicitors, the defendant said that the wall was. 
not а party wall, but an independent one. 
He had inserted a girder into the party wall. 
and there was a space of some inches between. 
the old wall and the new one. Counsel then 
read the orders previously made and the re. 
port of Sir Alexander Stenning. and submitted 
that the report was binding on the parties. 

The affidavit of Mr. H. B. Hale. plaintiffs’ 
surveyor, showed that the wall was in fact 
a party wall, and that the defendant had 
built, in places into the party wall, to a 
ight-of 19 ft.. (above the 8 ft. 6 in. that 

been built on Мау 22) without the 
laintiffs’ consent. Some of the bricks were- 
et into the old wall. 

The affidavit of Mr. Searlswood. defendant's. 
surveyor, stated that the top portion of the 
wall had not been touched since May 22. 
when the undertaking was given. Since that 
date, however, the defendant had built an 
independent wall, which wus not bonded into 
the party wall. 

The defendant admitted in his affidavit: 
that no arty wall notice had been 
given by him to the plaintiffs owing to a 
misapprehension. He claimed that he had 
built an independent wall which was not 
bonded into the party wall. and he denied 
that a girder had been let into the wall. 
What had been done was to insert a ledger 
for the temporary purpose of scaffolding. 

The wall complied with the London Build: 
ing Act, and had been passed by the survevor. 

r. Justice Eve asked what was the 
practical result? 'The Court would not order 
the wall to be pulled down merely because 
the defendant had behaved badly. ' 

Mr. Clayton said that Sir Alexander Sten- 
ning's repor said that part of the wall ought 
to be pu down, because it was not ргорегіу 

ва: 


found ought 


Mr. Justice Eve said he wanted to put 
matters right without placing too great a 
burden on the defendant. 

Mr. Lawrence, K.C., for the defendant. said 
that there was no common law right in the 
plaintiffs in this case, which was governed bv 
the Building Act. The defendant had built 
under the supervision of the district buildinz 
surveyor, who was the only person under the- 
Act whom he was bound to satisfy. He was 
willing to bond the new wall into the old 
one, во as to satisfy the district survevor 
under the London Building Act. The award 
made by the surveyors under the Act found 
that certain things ought to be done, and tle 
defendant would, of course, comply with these 
directions, particularly with regard to bond. 
ing the wall, which could be done witnout 
pulling down. 

Mr. Justice Eve: You are going to use the 
party wall as part of the new wall? 

Mr. Lawrence &dmitted that was so. but 
contended that under the London Building Act 
the defendant had а right to do that after he 
gave the notice. He contended that Sir Aiex- 
andr Stenning's report went beyond what was- 
left to him to decide, and he asked the Court 
not to interfere on an interlocutory proceeding. 

In giving judgment, Mr. Justice Eve sard 
that їп view of the conflict of evidence he 
proceed on the footing that Mr. Hale. 
the | plaintiffs’ surveyor, never took upon 
himself any authority to give the defendant 
5 to proceed with the work after 

ay 22. It was proved that br June 6 the 
defendant had raised his wall to a further 
height of 19 ft. His Lordship said he saw 
that it was not possible to try the matter on 
an interlocutory application. and that the first 
thing to determine was whether the new 
portion was an independent wall or in the 
nature of an addition to the party structure. 
and when the motion first came on it wae 
suggested that the question should he answered 
by an independent survevor, ard Sir Alex: 
ander Stenning was appointed to report 
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whether the work already done had been done 
аер and in accordance with the London 

utlding Act. Не reported that work done 
up to May 23 was right. but that the other 
was not, inasmuch as it was not properly 
bonded into the party wall. Sir Alexander 
looked upon it as an attempt to erect a 
statutory wall under the Act, of an insufficient 
thickness, and it was therefore an attempt 
which failed, and resulted in the new structure 
being & party wall. Sir Alexander intimated 
that the top 19 ft. ought to be pulled down. 
Then came the award under the London Build. 
ing Act, which imposed upon the building 
owner obligations to do the work in a 
particular manner, and in particular to bond 
all new work into the party wall. Reading 
the two documents together, his Lordship said 
he had no doubt that there was thrown upon 
the defendant an obligation to properly bond 
the new wall into the plaintiffs’ house, and 
it remained to be seen whether he could bring 
that state of affairs about to the satisfaction 
of the District Surveyor under the London 
Building Act without pulling the wall down. 

He was invited to sav that the result of 
fhe report was that even if the defendant's 
construction of the agrement of Mav 23 was 
right, he ought to order the defendant to 
pull it down. He would have to consider 
what power he had under the statute, or other. 
wise, to make such an order, but being still 
in doubt as to whether the work could he 
satisfactorily done without pulling down, he 
proposed to say that the Court being of 
opinion that the work which the award said 
ought to be bonded into the partv wall might 
be properly bonded without pulling down. he 
made no order except that the coste be 
costs in the action. 


OFFICIAL REFEREE'S8 COURT. 
(Before Mr. MrcrR-MACKENZIE.) - 


Action by Contractor against Bullding Owner. 


Тнк hearing was again resumed last week 
of the action brought by Mr. F. G. Minter, 
а contractor, whose headquarters are at 
Putney, against Mr. Charles Waldstein, Pro- 
fessor of Art at Cambridge, from whom the 
plaintiff claims 2,750/., the amount said to be 
Payable in pursuance of a certificate of Mr. 
Frederick William Foster, an architect, and 
in respect of a contract made between plaintiff 
and defendant for the carryin- out ar altera- 
tions and additions at Newton Hall, near 
Harston. Defendant raises a number of alle- 
gations of defective work, and presents a 
counterclaim for 10,0000. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas, K.C., and Mr. С. В. 
Blanco White (instructed by Mr. T. Blanco 
White) appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Clavell Salter, K.C., and Mr. F. St. John 
Morrow (instructed by Messrs. Withers & 
Co.), represented the defendant. 

Mr. Clavell Salter, opening the defendant's 
case, submitted that the letters sent to Mr. 
Foster amounted at the very least to the sus- 
pension of the latter from the duties of 
architect, and, further, that Professor Wald- 
stein, as the building owner, had the right 
under the circumstances to remove tho archi- 
tect. If there had been such dismissal or 
suspension under the letters that would 
prevent the coming into existence of any valid 
certificate under this contract. Professor 
Waldstein was anxious to do everything that 
was morally right in this case; but he was 
being sued, hastily and unnecessarily, and he 
(Mr. Salter) asserted on his behalf his strict 
legal rights. Assuming the validity of the 
certificate, Counsel submitted that under this 
contract the plaintiff had proved no cause of 
action for the amount claimed, and that all 
indebtedness under this contract on the part 
of Mr. Waldstein to Mr. Minter had been 
paid, and more than paid, in the 17,500/. 
tie Professor had already paid. Mr. Salter 
went on to say that thev had made inquiries 
to show how much additional work had been 
authorised under this contract, although it 
was really for the other side to prove that. 
So far as could be ascertained, however, the 
amount of additions to this contract which 
were authorised were comparatively unimpor- 
tant, and in no way approached the neigh- 
bourhood of 11,400/. 

The building owner, Mr. Salter went on to 
sav, was hardly ever a person with any know- 
ledge of building. He was essentially a lay- 
man. As a student: and scholar, Professor 
Waldstein was, perhaps, less able than the 
average man to take care of himself ; he must 
trust himself to those whose duty it was to 
protect his rights. In defiance of the plain 
words of the contract, they had got a sort of 
vague suggestion that these contracts were 
not to be rigorously looked at in practice, 
and that it was the practice of architects and 
surveyors to give the go-by to these written 
stipulations. He (Mr. Salter) had never been 
concerned іп an architectural case which 
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approached this for unbusinesslike disregard 
of a contract. Не certainly should not scek 
to discredit: anything that Mr. Foster said; 
indeed, Mr. Foster had made a rather 
chivalrous appearance in the box in a vain 
attempt to cover Mr. Minter. Mr. Foster's 
reputation as an architect and artist might be 
great, but he had certainly been shown to be 
unbusinesslike in this case. Mr. Salter dealt 
at length with his client's counterclaim, and 
pointed out that his submission was that do- 
partures from the contract by the plaintiff, 
which were not authorised, as lie contended, by 
Clause 12, were breaches of contract, and were 
actionable if these changes involved damago 
to Professor Waldstein. The house, com- 
mented Mr. Salter, seemed to have been 
built by a sort of commission. Mr. Green, 
the Clerk of the Works, appeared to have 
looked for instructions from whomever he 
could get. He either telephoned and wired 
to, or wrote to and called at the office in 
London for instructions from whatever person 
might be in charge. There was no legal com- 
petence in Mr. Foster to appoint any person 
to ratify or authorise departures from the 
contract. Mr. Salter submitted his client was 
entitled to damages wherever he could prove 
(1) departure, in fact, from plans and docu- 
ments forming tho contract; (2) damage to 
himself; and (3) where Mr. Lewis Thomas 
could not prove authorisation under the соп: 
tract. This contract, which Mr. Minter had 
made with Mr. Waldstein, had been broken 
by the plaintiff in fundamental and essential 
respects. 'The contract made it plain that 
Professor Waldstein required, and was cer- 
tainly ready to pay for, the very best dwelling- 
house that could be got. The Official Referee 
had been through these 270 defects. Like all 
these lists, this one consisted of large and 
small items all jumbled up together. Some 
of these items he proposed to abandon—not 
because Mr. Waldstein's complaints were not 
well founded, but because they were not com- 
plaints against Mr. Minter. Counsel then 
addressed the Referee concerning the timber 
supplied—the quality and the quantity thereof 
ка Len roofs, and drains, and he submitted 
that under these heads Mr. Minter had com- 
mitted breaches of the contract. Some con. 
siderable expense must be incurred if they 
were to bring this house into conformity with 
the agreement. Counsel considered that tho 

roposals made by plaintiff's witnesses, that 

rofessor Waldstein should fur up all these 
floors, savoured of impudence. Professor 
Waldstein had consulted eminent architects 
and surveyors, who declared that furring-up 
was no remedy, but were of opinion that if 
this house was to be restored as far as it 
could reasonably be to conform with the con- 
tract these floors must be constructed in 
accordance with the contract. 'Their sugges- 
tion was—and he wished to reinforce their 
suggestion as strongly as possible- that if the 
Official Referee were to give Professor Wald- 
stein the cost of furring-up, with something 
thrown in by жау of general dumages, that 
that, to speak frankly, would not be giving him 
the whole of his rights. The Professor was 
entitled to have the floors in accordance with 
the contract, and the onlv thing was to take 
them up and relay them in accordance with 
the contract. Counsel said he would ask. 
amongst other things, for damages in respect 
of imperfections connected with the roof. 
Dealing with plaintiff's allegations that too 
little time had [oon allowed him for the carry- 
ing-out of the contract, Mr. Salter said that 
evidence would be given to show that there 
had been nothing to prevent the work being 
properlv done, however short the period. He 
contended that it did not lie in the mouth of 
any man who had agreed to do the work 

roperly to say the time was too short for 
[тп to do the work properly. Plaintiff's соп- 
tract was to do the work well in a given 
time. 
the overheating of the house had occasioned 
much of the mischief, Mr. Salter considered 
that there was nothing therein to justify a 
breach of contract on the part of the plaintiff. 
There was no evidence that Professor and 
Mrs. Waldstein were Salamanders and de- 
sired abnormal warmth. It became increas- 
ingly obvious in this case that the worst of 
these cracks and openings were due to settle- 
ments in the floors. 

Evidence was then given on behalf of the 
Professor’s case by Mr. Frederick Arthur 
Ball, of the firm of Messrs. Ball & Son, 
quantity surveyors. of No. 6, King’s Bench- 
walk Witness said that he had visited New- 
ton Hall manv times. Не had studied the 
specifications, the bills of quantities, and the 
plans. He had priced out the various items 
—mainly regarding reconstruction—as if he 
were pricing out for a builder. In great detail 
Mr. Ball pointed out alleged deviations from 
the contract, and suggested remedies. 

On Tuesday. Mr. Frederick Henry бел 210 
and Mr. Alfred Sears, timber merchants. were 


Regarding the plaintiff's assertion that 
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interposed as witnesses for the plaintiff, aud 
gave expert evidence as to the quality of the 
timber used in Newton Hall. 

Mr. Lyon, butler to the defendant, 
Professor Waldstein, also gave evidence rca 
to the alleged defects in the building, but 
admitted in cross examination that in order 
to get the house ready for occupation by the 
Professor nearly the whole of the seventy 
radiators were used at the same time; but 
they were not used for saving fires. Mrs. 
Waldstein wanted a really warm house. 


Mr. Lewis Thomas: You know what an 
American calls a really warm house !— 
Oh, yes! 


Mr. Lewis Thomas: About 84 degrees. 

Mr. William Saint, examined by Mr. Clavell 
Salter, said he was a builder—one of the lead- 
ing builders—at Cambridge, with thirty vears' 
experience. Amongst the building work he 
had executed witness stated that he had built 
the Presbyterian College at Cambridge at a 
cost of 35,000/., and he was now engaged in 
making alterations at Emmanuel College at a 
cost of 30,000/. During his thirty years’ ox- 
verience he had studied timber from a 
builder's oint of vicw. He had also studicd 
the specification in the present case, which 
provided throughout for the very best quality. 

Witness was taken at considerable length 
and detail through the items in which it was 
alleged timber of an inferior quality to that 
specified was used, and generally gave 
evidence to the effect that the timber used 
was not of the quality specified for. He said 
that he did not consider that American pitch- 
pine was equal in quality to the best fir, and 
that it was very unwise to use it whero there 
was not a free access of air. With regard to 
the roofs at Newton Hall, the witness stated 
that he had carefully inspected the wood- 
work of the roofs, and was of opinion that 
the timber used was not of the quality 
specified. He did not find any timber which 
could be described as the“ best fir.” Speak- 
ing generally as to the timber used in the 
two roofs, he should say that only about 20 
per cent. of the timber used therein was of 
good quality, having regard to tho class of 
work. 

Witness also stated instances in which te 
considered the workmanship with regard to 
the woodwork was not as it should have 
been. . 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lewis Thomas. He 
first saw the specification in the present case 
early last July. He had never seen it before, 
and had never seen the bills of quantities. 
He did a great deal of work at Cambridge. 
He had not tendered for the work in 
question. He knew that the timber of the work 
in question came from Smith's Timber Com- 
pany. . He had formerly dealt with the company. 
and, no doubt, did so пож. He had never had 
any difference with Smith's Timber Company. 
He was perfectly friendly with the company, and 
always had been. They were first-class timber 
merchants. Ile had heard the prices paid for 
the timber in the present case, and he con- 
sidered they were fair charges for the class 
of goods. mE 

Was it not a high price to pay for roof 
timber ?—Oh, no; decidedly not! | 

Supposing an architect told you to do some- 
thing in a building as & variation, and gave 
you а proper order under the contract, I 
suppose you would carry it out ?—Oh, yes! 

ti you carry out the variation it is not 
vour responsibility ?—No; but I should want 
the order in writing. 

If you put the joinery work on damp 
plaster it would not have а good effect? No. 

And if you put wallpaper on damp plaster 
it would not be satisfactory ?—No. 

Witness aded that before he performed гп 
order to do that he would call attention to 
the consequences which would ensue. 

Cross-examined further, witness admitted 
that with regard to the timber specifying 
Christiana meant sometimes а standard of 
quality. The timber coming from Riga was 
inferior to other timber in size. Archangel 
timber was divided into three grades, viz.. 
first, second, and for joinery work. It enjoyed 
a high reputation for joinery work. Не nad 
seen two or three indications of the roof 
spreading. It was a common thing to house 
soft wood into hard wood. 

]t was the universal practice to frame vp 
the truss from the ground. 

Re examined by Mr. Clavell Salter. 

Before he acted upon any order of the archi- 
tect he should be careful to see that it was л 
proper order. It was not good workmanship 
to put joinery upon damp plaster, and it was 
not good workmanship to put paper on damp 
walls. . 

Witness added, in further re-examination, 
that he did not consider the timber used for 
the roofs was the proper timber to use, or 
that it was in proper condition for first-class 
work. 


Mr. C. J. Jude, a builder at Harston. gave 
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evidence to the effect that һе had been called 
in many times to Newton Hall for the purpose 
of freeing the doors. He was called in nearly 
every fortnight for that purpose. He had 
made a detailed inspection of the cracks and 
defects. With regard to the study on the 
ground floor, he noticed that there was some- 
thing wrong with the girder. There was a 
sinking. There was also a crack over the fire- 
lace ın that room that got gradually worse. 
He noticed also that there was a crack in 
the ceiling of the billiard-room, and three 
cracks in the ceiling of the drawing-room. 
He noticed one some time ago, and two of 
them on the occasion of his inspection in 
July last. In the morning-room he was called 
in to remedy a crack on the top of the fire- 
place chimneypiece. He noticed two long 
cracks in the ceiling of that room. In the 
dining-room there was a bad crack in the 
ceiling under the girder. He noticed that 
crack early in the year. That crack was in 
much worse condition than when he saw it 
first. He also noticed other cracks in the 
ceilings, which had got gradually worse than 
they were when he first noticed them. He 
noticed that the matchboarding above the 
dining-room door had shrunk very badly. 
There were also cracks in the partition of the 
china oupboard. 

Witness said that he had had to ease the 
doors of the kitchen leading to the scullery. 

at was necessary because the wood floor 
block had bulged away from the concreto floor 
—at least, that was his opinion. He also 
noticed some cracks in the ceiling of the 
housekeeper's room. He had also done some 
“easing” to the luggage entrance door and 
the larder door. The main entrance door to 
the garden from the new wing was also 
“eased” early in the year. Something was 
also done to the cellar door by his men, but 
he could not say what it was. In tho hall, 
too, there was a long crack. In No. 1 bed- 
room on the first floor there was a crack in 
the cornice. Pieces of the cornice had fallen, 
and the last fall was at the end of June. In 
the corridor outside the bathroom there was a 
crack down the wall. He first noticed that 
early in the year. In the bedroom No. 1 
he did something to the door leading to 
the dressing-room, but he could not remem- 
ber what it was. He also found that the knobs 
to the cupboards in that room were broken. 
The ceiling in the room ndjoining the dress- 
ing-room had a crack which went right along 
the partition. That crack had got very much 
worse. 

Witness also gave evidence as to serious cracks 
which had taken place in the ceilings and 
partitions of other rooms. He said that most 
of the cracks were worse to-day than when 
he saw them first. They increased in length. 
He said that the door of the footman's bed. 
room had been cased several times, and proh- 
ably wanted easing again. In the cook's hed- 
room the same thing occurred. There was 
also a serious horizontal crack upon the stair- 
сазе leading from the first to the second floor. 
That crack had got much worse latelv. He 
first noticed these cracks quite early in the 
vear. Stamp paper was put upon certain of 
the cracks early in March, and the stamp 
paner cracked soon afterwards. 

he case was proceeding as we went to 


press. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Croydon.—The tender of Mr. J. T. Sim- 
- monds, Croydon, has been accepted for tho 
construction of conveniences in Frith-road. 
The following plans have been passed :—Mr. 
D. L. Gooch, 18, Sundridge road, four houses, 
Everton-road; Messrs. Maides & Harper, 
Albert-road, nine houses, Northampton-road : 
Mr. A. Paxton, 74, George-street, shop and 
stores, 74, George street. 

Greenwich.—Instructions have been given to 
the Surveyor to subinit an estimate for repair- 
ing part of King William-street with lithofalt. 
Plaus have been passed for Mr. N. Drake for 
four houses, Venhar Fields: also for addi- 
tions to St. John’s Church, St. John's-road, 
Blackheath. 

Hendon.—Application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 172L, the estimated cost of kerbing, 
etc., from  Church-terrace to Sunny-gardens. 
Plans and estimates submitted by the Sur- 
уеуог have been approved for making up 
Sanders place, Mill Hill, at a cost of 226/. 
The following plans have been passed :—Tho 
Kensington Freehold Trust, six shops and 
houses, Lawrence-street, Mill Hill: Mr. W. T. 
Streather, fourteen houses. Ella Russell- 
gardens, Golders Green: Messrs. Adams & 
Caxon, six houses, Crewys-road, Child's Hill: 
Messrs. Haymills. Ltd.. three pairs houses, 
St. Dunstan’s-road, Child's Hill; The Second 
Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., thirteen houses, 
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Corringham-road and Addison-way; Mr. F. 
W. Bindon, additions to Golders Hill School, 
Finchley- road; Messrs. Edmondson, Ltd., six 
shops, Golders Green road; Mr. John Hudson, 
enlargement of St. Peter's Church, Crickle- 
wood; Mr. H. Phillips, four houses on drive 
leading from Nan Clark-lane; Mr. H. 
Percy, six houses, Millway. 

Heston and Isleworth.—The tender of Mr. 
T. A. Chapman, at 3,345/., has been accepted 
for the construction of surface water sewers 
at Twickenham-road, Isleworth. Tenders are 
invited for alterations to the Isleworth Branch 
Library. The following plans have been 
passed: — Messrs. Hamiltons, ten houses, 
Jersey- road, Osterley: Mr. A. Blomfield Jack. 
son, additions to Park View," Isleworth: 
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Мг. W. Hogbin, alterations to Nos. 75-77, 
Hibernia-road, Hounslow. 
Ilford.—The following plans have been 


passed : — Mr. H. Hollins, six houses, Coventry- 
road; Mr. A. T. Haines, six houses, Leeds- 
road; Mr. E. T. Dunn, for Mr. F. C. Short, 
alterations to Nos. 3 and 4, Blythswood- 
parade, High-road. . 

Kensington.—The footway opposite Nos. 
77-95, Konsington High-street, is to be repaved 
with 3-in. York stone, at an estimated cost 
of 841. 

Rom ford.—Tho tender of Mr. A. W. Porter 
at 1221. has been accepted for supplying and 
fixing of about 855 ft. of kerbing at Chadwell 
Heath, and about 440 ft. in Great Warley. 

Southgate.—Plans have been passed as 
follows : — Mr. W. J. Keene, jun., nine houses, 
Burford.gardens, Palmers Green; Mr. W. 
Moss, twelve houses, Amberley-road, Palmers 
Green; Mr. R. Spendlove, eight houses. 
Avenue- road, Southgate; Mr. W. J. Ward, 
five houses, Green-la nes. Palmers Green; Mr. 
A. Ingram, twenty houses, Chimes- avenue, 
Palmers Green: Mr. H. J. Huckle, six houses, 
Conway road, Southgate. | 

Tottenham.—The following plans have been 
passed : — Mr. W. Stone, store at Messrs. Mav- 
nard's, Ltd., Vale-road; Mr. J. C. Hill, 
additions to 80, Grand-parade, Green-lanes: 
Mr. H. Lebus, additions at Finsbury Cabinet 
Works. 

Woolwich.—Plans and estimates submitted 
by the Borough Engineer and Survevor have 
been approved for making up Everest-road. 
Lassa-road, part of Clay-lane, and part of 
Weigal-road. at estimated costs of 260/., 414l., 
456l., and 734/. respectively. Plans have been 
passed for Mr. J. J. Bassett, 121. Earshall- 
road, Eltham, on behalf of Mr. A. C. Corbett, 
for ten houses, Dunvegan and Glenesk roads, 


Eltham. 
—— — - 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. Abbey, R.A. 


We regret to announce the death, on August 
1, at his town house, ‘* Chelsea Lodge," T'ite- 
street, Chelsea, of Mr. Edwin Austin Abbey, 
R.A., LL.D., F.S.A., and Honorary Associate 
(1905) of the Royal Institute of British. Archi- 
tects. He was born in Philadelphia in 1852, 
and entered the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, and in 1871 was employed bv 
Messrs. Harper Brothers. Ata complimentary 
luncheon given to him by the Pilgrims in 
the Savoy Hotel in May, 1908, Mr. Abbey 
related how he came from his native city, 
Philadelphia, to. England, in 1878, with com- 
missions from Messrs. Harper, amongst them 
being a set of illustrations for an edition of 
Herrick's poems. He quickly achieved fame 
with his work in black and white, and pastels, 
particularly with illlustrations from Gold- 
smith's and Shakespeare's plays. In 1889 he 
won а first-class medal at the Exposition 
Universelle, Paris. His first contribution to 
the Royal Academy exhibitions was “A 
May Day Morning” (1890); to that succeeded 
Crusaders Sighting Jerusalem at Dawn” 
(1901): „0. Mistress Mine!" and “ Pot 
Pourri” (1903); *'Fiametta's Song" (1894); 
“The Wooing of the Lady Anne of Warwick 
bv Richard, Duke of Gloucester“ (1896): the 
Play Scene from “Hamlet” (1897); “King 
Lear and His Daughters" (1898): “Trial of 
Queen Katharine," and“ Penance of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester " (1900): “A Measure.“ 
and “Salvator Mundi,” for the reredos. 
Holy Trinity Church, Paris (1904); and 
the ‘Landing of Columbus on San 
Salvador Island’ (1906). In 1896 he exhibited 
at the Nouveau Salon his 130 drawings of 
scenes from Shakespeare's comedies, which, 
with his illustrations to “Othello.” “ Troilus 
and Cressida.” “Macbeth, “King Henry 
VI..“ and “ King John," were published in 
Harper's Magazine. 

In 1901 he was commissioned Ъу the Mer. 
chant Taylors’ and Skinners’ Companies to 
paint а panel for the Roval Exchange, de- 
picting the reconciliation feast of the two com- 
panies on the eve of St. John's day, 1484, and 
also to paint the altar-piece of the American 
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Church, Rue de l'Alma, Paris. In that 
уеаг were shown in the Guildhall Galleries 
the ten pictures which complemented the series 
of fifteen: “The Quest of the Holy Grail: 
as mural decorations for the Boston, U.S.A., 
Public Library. Ten years ago he began the 
remarkable set of eight decorative paintings 
for the four arches and spandrils beneath the 
drum of the dome of the State Capitol, 
Pennsylvania—with figures on round сап. 
vasses of Religion.“ Law.“ Science.“ 
and “Art,” and, in the lunettes, groups 
symbolical of the settlement in the State. His 


State picture of King Edward  VII.'s 
Coronation, painted for Messrs. Thomas 
Agnew & Sons, was shown at the Hanover 


Gallery in 1904. Mr. Abbey was elected an 
Associate, R.A.. in 1896, and Royal 
Academician in 1898: member of the Institute 
in 1883; Associate of the (Old) Water-Colour 
Society in 1894; member of the Athenæum 
Club, under their Rule П., in February, 1901; 
he was President, 1901-5, of the Royal Bir- 
mingham Society of Artists: an Examiner, 
1901. in drawings from the life, national com- 
petition, Schools of Art. The German Em 
peror conferred upon him a gold medal for 
art at the Berlin Exhibition, 1905, and he was 
a Royal Commissioner (British) for the Inter- 
national Exhibition, St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1894. Mr. Abbey was a Chevalier of the 
Légion d'Honneur, member of the In- 
stitute of France. of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris, honorary member of 
the Munich Academy of Fine Arts, and of 
the American Institute of Architects, and 
honorary M.A.. Yale University. He married. 
in 1890. Miss Mary G. Mead, of New York. At 
his country house. Morgan Hall, near Fair- 
ford. Gloucestershire. he built a large studio 
for his vast. historical canvasses for the House 
of Representatives at Harrisburg. Pennsvl- 
vania. In 1908 he was appointed to superin- 
tend the filling-in with paintings six panela 
of the corridor that leads to the great stair- 
case in the Houses of Parliament. His 
portrait, bv the late Sir W. О. Orchardson, 
R.A.. was shown in the Royal Academy rooms 
last summer. 


— ͤ ͤ—— — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building in Alexandria. 


The British Consul at Alexandria (Mr. E. 
H. Mulock), in his annual report, states that 
building activity was very marked on the 
part of private individuals. Tenders for the 
Kait Bey or western branch of the East Port 
breakwater are to be asked for during the 
present year. Six months are to be allowed 
for the consideration of the project by the 
contractors, and it is expected that formalities 
will be completed and a tender accepted by 
January 1, 1912. 


Carrara Marble. 


The British Vice Consul at Spezia reports 
that during 1910 the exports of marble from 
the district of Massa-Carrara. amounted to 
276,733 tons. Of this total 29,439 tons were 
shipped to the United Kingdam— 6,564 tons in 
the rough (blocks), 16,569 tons sawn (in slabs), 
and 6,506 tons otherwise worked. The report 
adds:—A new branch railway is in course of 
construction from the station of Aulla, on 
the Spezia-Parma line, to the northern sido 
of the Carrara range, where it is believed 
there exists a better quality of marble, which, 
owing to the difficulties of transport, has not 
yet been quarried. When this branch is com- 
pleted it will a comparatively simple 
matter to convey the marble to Spezia, though 
it is more probable that the greater part of 
the product. will be sent on by rail through 
Parma to Milan, and thence to Northern or 
Central Europe. 


Building Activity in Marseilles. 


Mr. Gurney, the British Consul-General at 
Marseilles, reports that the Civil Hospital is 
being rebuilt оп modern lines, and the con- 
struction of а new hospital for contagious 
diseases is planned. The extraordinary 
activity in building houses supplied with all 
modern comforts and sanitary appliances in 
the. better situated quarters of the town for 
the mercantile community, the proposed recon- 
struction of the Town Hall in the old town, 
and the consequent pulling down of slums 
dating from Roman times, the rebuilding of 
an entire quarter, containing many blocks. 
from the Cannebiére to the Rue Colbert. south 
and north. and from the Rue de la Répub- 
lique to the Cours Belsunce, west and east. 
and the building in its place of а commercial 
quarter, provided with all the modern require- 
ments. will not only give employment to tho 
building trade for vears to come, but wiil 
partly solve the problem of housing the people 
and providing business offices now lacking. 
Thé--rapid “extension of “the Marseilles 
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tramway system, with its penny fares for long 
distances, which is spreading its lines into the 
suburbs in every direction, is tending to relieve 
the congestion of the city. Great estates in 
the close neighbourhood of the town are boing 
sold in small lots and eagerly bought up. 


Cheap and comfortable houses are being built, 
the taste and ideas of comfort of the builders 
being fostered by housing exhibitions and com- 
Large public 


petitions, or architects’ plans. 
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floor, thus rendering unnecessary the acrobatic 
feats on the top of a step ladder which 
usually accompany the fixing of the ordinary 
type of rose. The end, in the 'Kwik-fix " 
system, is wired to two split pins, which are 
then simply slipped into the brass terminal 
blocks in the base of the rose. The china 
bridge is so arranged that the flexible end 
is made to bind in such a. way as to make 
an effective end grip, and does away with the 


"Kwik-Fix" Ceiling Rose. 


parks are being added to the existing ones 
tor the recreation of the people and the health 
of the children. Public works, with the view 
of facilitating transport by water and land, 
are in progress. ‘ihe construction of the 
Madrague ock, the deepening of the 
harbour, the building of a new dry dock, and 
the construction of the Marseilles-Rhône Canal, 
and of the new main railway from Marseillos 
to Miramas oT Estaque and the Etang de 
Berre are all making exoellent progress, 
though there has been one unfortunate hitch 
caused by а local strike of the miners and 
masons working at the Roue tunnel on the 
canal route. The industrial activity of Mar- 
seilles has been shown in providing electricity 
and cheaper gas and tlie extension of 
factories of various descriptions. The bri¢k 
and roofing and flooring tiles industry has 
taken a large development. Roofing tiles are 
exported F to Algeria, Turkey, 
Russia, and Australia; bricks to Sénégal; and 
flooring tiles to the Argentine Republic. 


Trade of China. 


The following information is from the report 
hy the British Acting Commercial Attaché at 
l'eking (Mr. H. H. Fox) on the trade of China 
in 1910, which will shortly be issued ; — 

The sum of 1,203,004/. spent by China last 
year on the purchase of foreign building 
materials, cement, timber, furniture, window 
glass, etc., is indicative of another far-reach- 
ing change which is coming over the habits 
of the Chinese people. The dilapidated rows 
of one-storied houses of lath and plaster, dark, 
insanitary, and comfortless, which formerly 
did duty as Government offices, schools, 
barracks, etc., are rapidly disappearing before 
buildings in foreign style of brick and stone, 
fitted with such up-to-date conveniences as elec- 
tric light and steam heating; while in all the 
large cities and trading centres merchants and 
*hopkeepers аге replacing the shanties of 
former days with modern constructions in 
which the yanglou or foreign upper story, 
and the plate-glass window, are usually con- 
‘picuous features. The style із more often 
than not atrocious and the work shoddy, but. 
in places like Shanghai and Peking, where the 
erection of business buildings and Govern- 
ment offices has been entrusted to foreign 
architects, the results are not unworthy of a 
European city. As regards such materials as 
stone and bricks, China is already well 
supplied, and she is beginning to manufacture 
ег own cement; but good timber is, owing 
to е reckless disregard of elementary 
principles of afforestation during the past. 50 
years, entirely lacking except in remote and 
inaccessible parts of the country. For such 
articles as steel joists and plates, ironmongerv 
and tools, corrugated iron roofing, paints and 
distempers, window glass, electric accessories, 
water and heating plant, etc., China should be 
a good customer for many vears to come. 


— ig 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. A. Emanuel & Sons, of 7-13, George- 
street, Manchester-square, London, W., for- 
ward us particulars of the Kwik-fix’’ ceiling 
rose. The construction of this rose enables the 
üexible end of a fitting to be wired on the 


feces of knots, besides reducing to a mini- 
mum the risk of short circuiting. Thus the 
weight of the fitting does not rest on the 
cover. As there are no back connexions, there 
should be no surface leakage. By the use of 
the Kwik-fix ceiling rose, a number of tem- 
porary fittings can be kept at hand ready to 


slip into boxes, in order to get tests or 
new installations passed by the Supply 
Company. 
— — —— — 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.’ 


15,719 of 1910.—Oliver Imray (Administrator 
of Ulrich Wilhelm Ramsauer, deceased): Con- 
struction members of tubular form. 

16,588 of 1910.—Albert Ernest House; Cowl 
for chimneys and the like. 

18,445 of 1910.—Ferdinand Seifert: Window- 
guard for preventing children from falling 
out of the window. 

20,576 of 1910.—John Henry Barker: Saws. 

20,641 of 1910.—Henry Berry and Henry 
Berry & Co.: Shearing machine for gapping 
and notching channel bars and joists. 

20,881 of 1910.—Georges Alexander Philippe 
Bellou: Soldering and other like hand.lamps. 

21,313 of 1910.—Leon Billé; Joints for con- 
duits and tho like. 

21,448 of 1910. Richard Brierley: Hot- 
water systems. 

24,047 of 1910.—Albert Charles Horner: Fire 
escapes, portable and collapsible ladders, and 
the like. | 

28,762 of 1910.—Joe Clegg: Chimney-pots. 

29,579 of 1910.—Henry Charles Platts: Fire- 


places. 


3.757 of 1911.—Theodore McKenna (A. J. 


Ellis, Incorporated): Hollow metal door 
frames. 
3,769 of 1911.—Reginald Haddan (John 


Edward Ogden): Sockets for securing bolts in 
walls and the like. 

4.185 of 1911.—Gottfried Buchert: Appara- 
tus for coating articles for protection from 
rust and other insulation, and the like 
purposes. 

7.989 of 1910.—William Schafer: 
frames, ` 

10,005 of 1911.—Fred Erickson: Shovels. 

10,343 of 1911.—Izil Behrmann: Reinforced 
concrete structures. 

11.509 of 1911.—Robert Everett Brand: 
Artificial stone. 


—— —p ü — ——— 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


July 4.—By W. M. STICKNEY & Son. 
Bewholine, Yorks.—Bewholme-hall Furm, 220 


Window- 


CCii ᷑³ 8 £5,600 
By J. M. Рватт. 
Withycombe Rayleigh, Devon.—Accommoda- 
tion land, 54 acres, Ї.................................. 5,010 
By SwAFFER Bros. 
Kingsnorth, Kent.—Goatley Farm, 53 acres, f. 1,360 
Newchurch, Kent.— Marsh land, 82 acres, f. f. 2,500 


By КҮР, & Harris. 
Morwenstone, Cornwall.—Portion of the Gran- 
ville Estate, 1,500 acres, f. ii.... 14,709 
* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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By STANFORD & Broom. 

Debenbam, Suffolk.—Debenham-hall Estate, 
246 а. 1r. 31 
Tower Mill, house and acre, f. l. 
Wilby, Suffolk.—Union Farm and arable land, 
68 / ᷣͤð V 

By HER RT H. BLETSOE. , 
Thrapston, etc., Northants.—Farms and accom- 
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modation land, 541 acres, f........................ 
July 5.—By FRANKLIN & Son. 
Tbaxted, Essex. —Hlardings Farm, 26 a.3 r. 

Тожа treshold residence... oe 


By VIDLER & Co. 

Ewhurst, Sussex.—Freehold farms, 42] acres... 
Tur 6.—By STANFORD & Broom. 
Wissett, olk.—Arable and pasture land, 

/§;ðOO³ẽÿꝗꝰ сла на АЫ 

By BouLTON & COOPER. 
Troutadale, Yorks.—Rock House Estate, 660 
err, eee 

By ToorzLL & GREEN. 
Lenham, etc., Kent.—Lower House Farm and 
Kettles Farm, 217 a. 3 r. 21 p., f. 

By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 

Bloxham, Oxon.—The Hollies and 1 a. 1r. 31 p., 
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July 7.— By STANFORD & Broom. · 
Blo’ Norton, Norfolk. — Church Farm, 113 a. 
1 r. 11 Ы / КАКОЕ 
South Lopham, Norfolk.—Arable land, 10 a. 
lr.4p.,f. 
By Ноззкт & Son. 
von, — Hurston Estate, 771 


*e96900259*20009»00908o0909909400«09500099* 0 оеообое 


Whitestone, 
acres, f. 
By J. Hannarorp & Sox. 
East Worlington, Devon.— Yeatheridge Farm, 
80 acres, 
July 10. —By KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY. 
Stourton  Caundle, Dorset.—The Caundle 
Estate, 1,972 acres, f. .............................. 
July 11.—By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
Cranleigh, Surrey.—Common House Farm, 
nine cottages, shop, etc., 66 acres, f. f. 
Preparatory school and 1 a. 0 г. 16 p., f. 
By Fricx & Sox. 
uffolk.— Hill Farm, 140 a. 2 r. 


**»*e*9000008*9900900009849000904420990200990006»29 


By Lerpam & HARRISON. 

БШ, Derby.—Part of Bretby Hall Estate, 
517 acres, f. 

J 12.—By C. В. Morris, Sons, & PEARD. 

1 comu Мак Estate, 585 a. 1 r. 

p., f. 

By BIDDELL X BLENCOWE. 

Wickhambrook, Suffolk.—Boyden Hall Estate, 
248 acres, f. 

J 13.—By NEWLAND, Tomxins, & TAYLOR. 

Pulborough, etc., Sussex. Outlying portions 

of the Stopham Estate, 1,355 acres, f. 

By WALTER LUDLOw & BRISCOE. 

Wribbenhall, Worcester.—Wassell Wood and 

North Wood Estates, 383 acres, f. l.. 


By WINTERTON & Soxs. 
Wigginton, .—Bodnetts Farm, 113 a. 2 r. 
1 p., f. 
Pasture 
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nd, 9 a. 1 r. 8 p., ff. . 
By Hurchixds & DR RR. 
Tanworth - in- Arden, Warwick. —Elliotta Hall 

Estate, 190 a. O r. 14 p., fe ........................ 
July 15.— By С. R. Monk RIS, Sons, & Prarp. 
Lyng, Somerset.—Farms and accommodation 

and, 664 acres, f. 

Ву Н. W. & C. SPELMAN with FRANK NEWMAN 
BLuNT. 
Acle, Norfolk.—Grazing marshes, 206 acres, f.. 
By Evans & Evans. 
ые ан, Staffs.— Moreton House Farm, 353 a. 


—p— I K P eee „„ 


July 17.—By WILKINSON, Sox, & WELCH. 
Hove, Sussex —59, Tork - rd., u. t. 4) yrs. 
g. r. rte i E 
10, Farm-rd., u. t. 41 yrs., g. r. 6l. 10s., y. r. 361. 
By Кніснт, FRANK, & RUTLEY. 
Chirk, Denbigh.—Outlying portions of Chirk 
Castle Estate, 1,107 acres, f. 
July 18.—By FRANKLIN & Son. 
Greut Sampford, Essex.—Sorrells and Simms 
Farms, 51 a. 3 r. 21 p., f. 
July 19.—By WALTON & Lrr. 
Culmington, Salop.—Culmington and Corfton 
estates, 3,441 acres, f. 
By HEPPER & Sons. 
Bewerley, Yorks.— Three freehold farms, 48 
acres 
By KNIGHT, FRANE, & RuTLEY. 
Dorking, Surrey.—19, West-street, f., y.r. 401. 


July 20.—By KNIGHT, FRANE, & RUTLEY. 
Headington, Oxon.— Laurel Farm and 5acres, f. 


Ernest S. BgARD & DANIELL. 
Coggleshall, Essex.—Eighteen cottages, four 
residences, and 23 acres, f. and c................ 
By Henry Н. COLLIER & MaApar. 
Acton.—44, Burlington gdns, u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 
8l., gross rental 52l. ................................. 


By CHAS. BOARDMAN. 
Long oe Suffolk.—Bounds field, 20a. 3r. 


Ce аа ee i 4 „ 
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By THoRNBoRRow & Co. 
Hesket, Cumberland. — Freehold farm, 49 a 


July 22. —By H. W. & C. SPELMAN. 
E Norfolk.— Blakeney Estate, 2,730 a., 


14,730 


31,264 


1,200 


11,045 
31,609 
3,000 
34,536 
7,235 


3,900 
520 


9,159 
27,537 


9,770 


11,379 


[RECENT SALES—continued өп page 150, 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 

this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are impozed in some cases, "such аз: 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or апу tender; 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed; 


Those with an asterisk () are advertised in 
Public Appointments, xv. 


; Auction Sales, xx. 
the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given &t tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


*„* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as adve:tisementa; 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


AUGUST 8. — Egremont.—LAYING-OUT SCHEME. 
—Premiums 25 401. and 10l. are offered by the 
Egremont U.D.C. for lay-out scheme. Раг- 
ticulars from the Town Surveyor, Egremont. 

AUGUST 15.—Berne.— MOoONUMENT.— Designs for 
the erection of а monument at Berne to celebrate 
the foundation of the International Telegraph 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 4. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The 
Education Committee invite from architects 
practising in Newcastle designs for а senior 
mixed school and a junior mixed school, each 
to accommodate 365 children. Assessor nomin- 
ated by R.I.B.A. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—COoURT or JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000. The Official 
1 may be seen at the Library of the 


SEPTEMBER 16. — Manchester. — LIBRARY AND 
ART GaLLERIES.—Limited to the ten selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 

OCTOBER 30.—Holland.—STarNED Glass WIN- 
Dow.—Designs are invited for а stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 


OCTOBER 31. — Marylebone. — New MUNICIPAL 
BviLDIiNGS.—Premiums of 1001., 751., 501. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F. R. f. B. A. See 


advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

NovEMBER 1. — City of ft. Petersburg.— 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
BRI ˖DF.— Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 601. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS ror 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CITY.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of July 7 for 
further particulars. 

JULY 1, 1912.—A plan for the extension of the 
City of Dusseldorf. Premia of 1,0001. to 376l. 
Conditions on үрү апо to the Chief Burgo- 
master, Dusseldor 

No Date. — Nottingham. — Baptist CHURCH 
AND Premises.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son. solicitors. King-street. Nottingham. 

No рате. _Восһда1е Infirmary.—EXTENSIONS. 
Assessor. Mr. Alex. Graham, F R. I. B. A 

No Darr.— Salford. Extension Ta office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 20l. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

AUGUST 5. —Bristol.—PvLtinc Down.—For 
taking down and removing the buildings, and 
for the value of the old materials in the pre- 
mises at the corner of Bridewell-street and 
Nelson-street. Plan and particulars at the office 
of Mr. Peter Addie, City Valuer’s Department, 
The Exchange, Bristol. 

AUGUST  5.--Cork.—Works. —For works at 
Lapp's Quay and Lower George's-street. Plans 
and specification with Mr. James F. M Mullen, 
N. R. I. A. I., architect, 30, South Mall, Cork. 

AUGUST 5. — Craigievar.- ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
Repairs and alterations on the dwelling- house 
and steading at Westside of Craigievar. Plans 
and specifications with Messrs. Alex. Stronach, 
jun., & Son, advocates, 20, Belmont-street, 


Aberdeen, 
AUGUST 5. —Glasgow.— PLAYGROUND,  ETC.— 
Proposed children's plavground in Renwick- 


street, Maryhill. formation of drains, iron fenc- 
ing, iron swing framing, timber appliances, care- 
taker’s box, and lavatories. Specifications. from 
the Office of Public Works, 64, Cochrane-street. 

AUGUST 5.- Macroom. —PIFRS, ETC.— Erection 
of piers and gates on the passage entering the 
cottage occupied by Mr Cornelius Lynch at 
Currahy. Specification at the Board- room, 


newal of zinc roofing to 


Workhouse. Deposit of 1. Mr. D. Lynch, 
Clerk of Counegl, Clerk’s Office. 

AUGUST 7.—Chester.—ADDiTIONS, ETC.—Altera- 
tions and additions to St. Thomas's Schools. 
Specifications апа quantities from Rev. Н. E. 
Burder, St. Oswald's Vicarage, Chester. 

AUGUST 7.—Halifax.—OrricES.— Erection of 
out-offices, lavatories, and baths at the Bermer- 


side School. Plans and е geen, and 
forms of tender from Mr. James Lord, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Halifax. Deposit of 5l. 

AUGUST 7. — Handsworth. — Watts. — For 


cementing walla of caretaker's house at the 
Hollinsend sewage works. Particulars from Mr. 


B. Powell, Engineer and Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Woodhouse. | 
AUGUST 7.—Scotland.--Hovsrs.— Erection of 


houses at Peathill, Bonnybridge. Plans seen, 


and quantities from Messrs. A. & W. Black. 
architects, Falkirk. 

AUGUST  8.—Chatham.— BATHROOMS, | ETC.— 
Erection of new bathrooms, lavatories, etc., at 


the Medway Union Workhouse. Drawings and 


specifications from the architect, Mr 
Bond, 384, High-street, Rochester. 
AUGUST  8.—Fermoy.- DwrLLING8.— Erection 


of twenty-four labourers’ dwellings in four blocks. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. D. J. Buckley, 
СЕ, M. R. I. A. I., Town Surveyor of Fermoy, 
53, South- mall, Cork. Deposit of 201. 

AUGUST 8. —Glamorgan.—RoortNG. —For ге- 
platforms at Landore 
Station, for the Great Western ae | Com- 
pany. ans and specifications seen, and quan- 
tities from the Engineer at Neath Station. 

AvuGUST 8.—REottingdean.—HoMEs, rtc.—Erec- 
tion of four receiving homes and infirmary. : Mr. 

. W. Hawker, architect, 3, North-street Quad- 
rant, Brighton. Deposit of 51. 

AUGUST 9.—Bradford.—REsIDENCE.— Erection 
of medical officer's residence at the City Hos- 


pital, Leeds-road. Drawings seen, and quan- 
tities from the City Architect, Town Hall, 
Bradford. 


AvuGcust 9.—Radyr.—VILLA.—Erection of a 
villa. Drawings and specification with the 
architect, Mr. Dashwood  Caple, 2, 
Church- street, Cardiff. 

AUGUST 9.—Sculcoates.—Roox.— Erection of a 
committee-room at the Workhouse. Plan and 
ee at the Union Offices, Harley-street, 

ull. 

AuGUST 9.—Truro.—BvILpInG.—Erection of a 
building at Back-quay. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. A. J. Cornelius, M.S.A., architect, 
Truro. 

AUGUST 10.—Dorset.— ADDITIONS, ETC.— Altera- 
tions and additions to the farm buildings at 
Yardgrove Farm, Marnhull. Plans and specifica- 
tions at the County Offices, Dorchester. 

AUGUST 10. — Durham. — ADDITIONS, 
Alterations and additions to High 
House. Plans with Mr. 
tect, Market-place, Durham. 

AUGUST 10.—Edinburgh.—Oven, ЕТС.—Ёгес- 
tion of a double-deck steam- heated drawplate 
baker’s oven, with baking plant and electric 
motor, at West Fountainbridge Cooking Centre. 
Plans seen, and specifications from Mr. J. 
Peck, Clerk to the Board, School Board Offices, 
Castle- terrace, Edinburgh. 

AUGUST 10. Probus. Rrstpence.—Erection of 
a caretaker's residence. Plans and specification 
seen at the Post Office, Probus. Mr. Sampson 
Hill, architect, Green-lane, Redruth. 

AvucGUsT  10.—€orks..-Wonxks.—For various 
works at the Barwick-in-Elmet temporary school. 
Plans seen, and specificationg and quantities from 
the Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Deposit of 1l. 

AvGUST ]11.--Halifax.—ENGINE-HOUSE, 
Erection of 


‚ ETC.— 
Springwell 
Gradon, archi- 


ETC.— 
& new engine-house and concrete 


engine-bed at Ingwood Mills, West Vale. Plans, 
specifications, and quantities from Messrs. 
Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord- 


street-chambers, Halifax. 


AUGUST 11.—Zondon.—Lisrary.—-Erection of 
Central Library, for the Deptford B.C. Mr. V 
M E Town Clerk, Town Hall New Cross- 
roa 

AUGUST 12. — Chadderton.—CUvrLvrgRT.—Con- 
struction of 115 lin. yds. of brick culvert. 
Plans seen, and forms of tender from the Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Town Hall, Chadderton. 

AUGUST 12.— Cornwall. Hours. —Erection of 
root-house at Hav Barton, Menheniot. Plans and 
specification with Mr. J. E. Holmes, Manor 
Office, Plympton. 

AUGUST 12.— Hants.—CoTríAGES.— Erection of 
five cottages at Fair Oak. Drawings and 
specifications with the architect, Mr. 
Cancellor, 12, Jewry-street, Winchester. 


^ 


AUGUST 12.—Llantarnam.— 
tion of a residence near The Greenhouse.“ 
Plans and specification, on deposit of 21. 2s., 
from Mr. A. Gordon Babbidge, architect and 
surveyor, Clarence-chambers, Pontypool. 

AUGUST 12. — Rhosrobin. SCHOOL,  ETC.— 
Erection of schoolroom, etc. Plan and specifica- 
tion at Votty, Bersham-road, Wrexham. 

AUGUST l4.—Aberdeen.—STFADING.—For erec- 
tion of new steading at Nether Kingseat, New- 
machar. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities from Messers D. & J. R. M' Millan. 
architects, 105, Crown- street, Aberdeen. 

AUGUST 14.— Dublin. - ALTPTRATIONS. 
Additions and alterations to the Nurses’ Home, 
Richmond Hospital, Dublin. Drawings, speci- 
fication, and conditions of contract by Mr. C. H. 
Ashworth, F.RI.B.A., 12 and 13, William- 
street, Dublin. Quantities from Messrs. Pat- 
terson & Kemster, 95, Lower Leeson-street, 
Dublin, on deposit of 11. 

AUGUsT 14. Halifax. 

two dwelling-houses in Station- road, Holy well 
Green. Plans, specifications, and quantities 
from Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, archi- 
tects, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax. 
ж AUGUST 14. — Pontycymmer.—CotTTaGEs.— 
The Ffaldan Collieries Company, Ltd., Cardiff, 
invite tenders for erection of eighty-six "cottages. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

AvucusT  14.—Wales.—HovsEe.— Erection of 
new house at Rhos. Plans and specifications at 
Gwalia House, Hall-street, Rhos. 

AUGUST 14.— Wath, Yorks.—ExTENSIONS.—E x- 
tensions to the gasworks. Plans and quantities 
at the gasworks. 

AvGust 15.—Dartford.—STAMPING STATION.— 
Erection of а stamping station for weights and 
measures, in Kent-road. Plan, specification, 
and quantities from the County Architect, 86, 
Week-street, Maidstone. 

AUGUsT 15.— Huddersfield.— VILLas.—Erection 
of two semi-detached villas, Marsh Platt, 
Honley. Plans seen, апі quantities from 
Messrs. Lunn & Kave, architects and surveyors, 
Huddersfield and Milnsbridge. 


RESIDENCE.—Erec- 


ETC. — 


HovsrEs.— Erection of 


AvGUST 15.—Keynsham.- RrrAIRs.— For re- 
pairs to the Isolation Hospital. Specification 
from Mr. Henry M. Bennett, Surveyor, Old 


Bank-chambers, Corn-street, Bristol. 

ж AUuUGUsT 15.—Leamington Spa.—ExTENSION 
оғ POST-OFFICE.—The Commissioners of Н.М. 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
extension of post-office. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

ж AUGUST 15.—London, N.-—EXTEnsion.—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Build- 
ings invite tenders for extension of dining-room 
at the General Post Office, North. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

ж AUGUST 15.— London, N.—ALTERATIONS.—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for alterations to branch 
post-office, Stoke Newington, N. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

AUGUST VVV]! Ere on 
of a tramway depôt in hitmore-street. Quan- 
tities, on deposit of 3l. 3s., from the quantity 
surveyor, Mr. Anthony Rowse, King's Court, 
Colmore-row, Birmingham. Drawings at the 
office of the architects, Messrs. Martin & Martin. 
106, Colmore-row, I irmingham. 

AUGUST 19. — Sheerness. —Hovsts.—Erection of 
fourteen houses. Plans and specification seen, 
and information from Mr. Marshall Harvey, 
architect, Sittingbourne. 

AUGUST 21.--Scotland. .— Erection of 
a Wesleyan church and school at Portesaie. 
Plans and specifications with the Rev. J. Haslam, 
The Manse, Portessie. Quantities from Mr. 
W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3, Dumfries-place, 
Cardiff, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

AUGUST 22.—Longton.—Toww HarL.—Altera- 
tions and extensions to Town Hall. Quantities 
and form of tender from the Architect, Mr. J 
Beckett, A.R.I.B.A., Market-street, Longton. on 
deposit of 21. Qs. 

ж AUGUST 22.—Mansfield.--Post-orrice.—The 
Commissioners of Н.М. Works and Public Build- 
ings invite tenders for new post-office. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

ж AUGUST 24.— London, 8.W.-—-CRURcH, Lrc- 
TURE HALL, eETC.—The Trustees of proposed 
Primitive Methodist church, lecture hall, etc., 
Lynwood-road, Upper Tooting, S.W., invite 
tenders for said property. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

AUGUST 26.— Patricroft.—BaTHs.— Erection 
of publie baths in Cromwell-road. Quantities, 
on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. Edwin Parkes. 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 

AUGUST 28. —Orkney. TOWER, ETC.—Construc- 
tion of a hghthouse tower, engine-room, and 
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The date given at the commencement of each 
poragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
th» names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


dwelling-houses on Copinsay, Orkney. Plans and 
specifications at the office of Messrs. C. 
Stevenson, civil engineers, 84, George-street, 
Edinburgh. Quantities on deposit of 1l. 1s. . 
AUGUST 28.—Bidcup.—FIRE-sTATION.— Erection 
of a fire brigade station. Plans at the Council 
Offices, and specification and quantities, on 
deposit of 21. 28в., from Mr. Wm. Augustus 
Farnham, Е.8.1., Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Sidcup, Kent. 

SEPTEMBER 2.—Gumberland.—ADDITIONS, ETC. 
—Alterations and additions to Maryport Council 


school, also Netherton (Maryport) infants’ 
Council school. Drawings and specifications at 
the office of the Architect, Mr. Forster, 


M.S.A., 13, Earl-street, Carlisle. . 

SEPTEMBER 5.— Wattford.—BANDSTAND.—Erection 
of a bandstand in Cassiobury Park. Drawing 
and specification with Mr. J Waterhouse, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, High- 
street, Watford. 

SEPTEMBER 6,—Birmingham.—Homes.—Erec- 
tion of two homes for infants at the Cottage 
Homes, Marston Green. uantities, on deposit 
of 2l., from Messrs. C. Whitwell & Воп, archi- 
tects, 3, Newhall-street, Birmingham. 
ж SEPTEMBER 18.—Heybridge, Essex.— School. 
—The Essex Education Committee (Maldon Dis- 
trict Sub-Committee) invite tenders for new 
public elementary school for 468 children. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

No DarTe.—Castlewellan.—ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
Additions and alterations to manse. Plans and 
specification from Messrs. Hobart & Heron, 
architects, Scottish Provident-buildings, Belfast. 

No Date. — Ennis.—Hovuses. — Erection of 
seventy-six houses. Plans and specification, on 


deposit of 2l., from Mr. Michael J. Carmody, 
own Clerk, Town Hall, Ennis. 
No DATE. — Glasgow. — ALTERATIONS. — For 


alterations at 101 to 105, Dundee-street. Plan at 
the office of Mr. Johnstone, 12, Brougham-place, 
Glasgow. | 

No Darz.—Hempstead. CHURCH. — Erection 
of a new mission church. Drawing and specifi- 
cation, on deposit of II. 1s. from Mr. Her- 
bert Н. Dunstall, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.L, architect, 
Bank-chambers, Railway-street, Chatham. 

No DaATE.—Leeds.—ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tion to the Red Hall. Apply to Mosleys, 6, 
Wormald-row eds. 

No Darr.—Monkerton.—COoTTAGES, ETC.— Erec- 
tion of six cottages and small farmhouse, and 
alterations and additions to the farm dwelling- 
house and outbuildings. Messrs. Ellis, Son, & 


Borden, S.I., Surveyors, Bedford-chambers, 
xeter. 
No Date.—North Bhieldg.— ALTERATIONS. — 


Small alterations at the Guardians’ Hall. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. Tom Porcival, Clerk to the 
Guardians of the Tynemouth Union, 4, Northum- 
berland-square, North Shields. 

‚Хо DaTe.—Pontefract. —ADDITIONS.—For addi- 
tions to Hillam Hall. Mr. W. J. Tennant, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Pontefract. 

No Dare. — Rochdale.—Hovses.—Completion 
of eight houses. Particulars from Mr. Albert 
Ball, 9, Cheapside, Nottingham. 

No DaTE.—Silksworth.—HaALL.— Erection of a 
‘temperance hall Names to Mr. J. Wilson Hays, 
architect, Wingate. | 

No Date.—South Shields.—HaLt.—Erection of 
а new miners' hall. Messrs. T. A. Page & Son, 
паса, 67, King-street, South Shields. Deposit 
of 21. 2s. 

No Date.—South Shields. Schools. — Erection 
of в block of school buildings. Messrs. T. A. 
Page & Son, architects, of 67, King-street, South 
Shields. Deposit of 2]. 2s. 

‚Хо DaTE.—Wigton.—ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tions to premises, King-street. Mr. J. Н. Mar- 
tindale, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Eaglesfield Abbey 

ms, Castle-street, Carlisle. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


AvGUST b. — Wallsend.—Bripce.—Erection of 
a ferro-concrete bridge over the Wallsend Burn. 


Conditions of contract at the Borough Sur- 
E Office, Town Hall Wallsend. Deposit 
of 11. 1s. 


AvGUsT 7. — Horncastle. — BRI ůUùuCE.— Taking 
down the wooden footbridge over the canal at 


THE BUILDER. 


Kirkby-on-Bain and building a steel one. Mr. 
J. E. Chatterton, Clerk, Council Offices, 
Horncastle. 


Avaust 8.—Port Talbot.—Bripce.—The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of a road bridge and of a footbridge. Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities from the 
Engineer at Neath Station. | | 

AUGUsT 8.—Whitehaven.—BBRIDGE.— Erection 
of & ferro-concrete bridge over the River Ehen, at 
Braystones, Cumberland. Mr. G. Boyd, C.E., 
33, Queen-street, Whitehaven. 

AUGUST 1l. — Chester-1e-Btreet.--BRrDGE.— 
For strengthening and extending the existing 
arched bridge known as Wardles Bridge, Holm- 
side. Plans and specifications seen, and forms 
of tender from Mr. G. W. Ayton, Highway Sur- 
MU to the Chester-le-Street R.D.C. Deposit 
о А 

AUGUST 29. — Pontefract. — ExTENSION.—For 
making an extension to the engine-house at the 
КоаП pumping-station. Drawings at the office 
of the Borough Surveyor, Pontefract; or the 
engineers, Messrs. G. & F. W. Hodson, Bank- 
chambers, Loughborough, and quantities on 
deposit of 21. 98. 

AUGUST 26. — Stamford. — HEATING, ETC. — 
Engineering work and hot-water supply at the 
Workhouse. Quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., 
from Mr. Richd. M. English, Clerk, Stamford. 

‚ SEPTEMBER 6.—Gloucestershire.—BriDGE.—For 
improving the Gloucestershire approach {о 
Chepstow Bridge. Plans scen, and specification 
and quantities, on deposit of 2l. 2s., from Mr. 

..S. Sinnott, M. Inst. C. E., County Surveyor, 
Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

SEPTEMBER 6. — Gloucestershire. BRIDGE.— 
Rebuilding of  Cowhorn-hill Bridge, near 
Warmley, and the construction of improved 
approaches. Plans seen, and specification and 
quantities from Mr. E. S. Sinnott, M.Inst.C.E., 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

SEPTEMBER 6. — Hull. — BRIDGES, etc. — The 
North-Eastern Railway invite tenders for the 
construction of three bridges and the diversion 
of the Marfleet drain at Southcoates. Plans seen, 
and specification and quantities from Mr. C 
Bengough, the Company's Engineer, York. 

DECEMBER 19. — Montevideo.—BriIpGEe.—Con- 
struction of а bridge across the River Santa 
Lucia. Particulars at the Commercial Intel- 

ligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, 
Basinghall-street, Е.С. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 

AUGUST 5.—Bandon.—PaiNTING.—For painting 
the Workhouse and Fever Hospital. Specifica- 
tion with the Master of the Workhouse, Bandon, 
Ireland. І 

AuGUsT 65.—Goole.—PaiNTING.—For paintin 
wood and iron work at the fire-station an 
cottage. Particulars from Town Surveyor. . 
. AUGUST 8.—Cork.—PaiNTING, ETC.—For paint- 
ing and repairs of the Commissioners’ premises, 
offices, and caretaker's quarters. Specification at 
the Harbour Engineer's Office, Custom House- 
street, Cork. 

AvuGUsT 8. — Huddersfield. — Paintinc.—For 
painting lamp- posts, etc. Specifications from 
Mr. E. A. Harman, M.Inst.C.E., Leeds-road. | 

AUGUsT 8.—Reigate.— PaInTING.—For painting, 
etc., at the Borough Isolation Hospital, at Earls- 
wood. Specification by Mr. .T. Clayton, 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal-buildings, Reigate. 
. AUGUST 9.—Dundalk.—PaiNTING.—For paint- 
ing the front railing and wooden house at St. 


Patrick's Cemetery, Dowdallshill. Specifica- 
fons with Mr. Maurice Sellars, C.E., Town 
а 


AvucusT 9.—8Sheffleld.—PaAiNTING, ETC.—For the 
inside painters’ and decorators’ work at the 
three-story hospital block at the Union Hospital, 
Pitsmoor. Specification at the Union Hospital. 

AuGusT 12.—Dewsbury.—PaiNTING, ETC.—For 
the painting and gilding of the dome on the 
Town Hal tower. Specification from the 
Borough Surveyor at the Town Hall. 

AUGUST 14.—Essex.—PaINTING, ETC.— External 
and internal painting, etc., at the County School, 
Braintree. Mr. J. Gleave, Clerk to the Com- 
mittee, County High School, Braintree. 

Avuctst 15.—London.—FrNciNG.—Erection of 
wire fencing to the approach road to the Cross- 
ness works, between the entrance to the worka 
and Church Manor Way, for the London C.C. 
Drawings, specifications, quantities, etc., from 
the Chief Engineer to the Council, Mr. Maurice 
Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., County Hall Spring- 
gardens, S. W. Deposit of 11. 


Public Appointments. 


Nature of Appointment. 


*TEMPORARY ARCHITECTURAL АЅЅІЗТАМТ..................... 


WORKS FOREMAN 
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By whom Advertised. | 


! 
Finchley U. D. CC 
Southern Nigeria 


626566594 


Auction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. \ 


*BUILDER'S STOCK AN MATERIALS, HARLESDEN —On the Premises 


torta „666 ts B 


‘DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Etc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, Е.С. ......... Churchill & Sim 


Jl. per week. 
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AuGUsT 15.—Shoeburyness.—PaiNTING.—For 
various painting works. Specification with Mr. 
F. Gregson, Clerk, 46, Alexandra- street, 
Southend-on-Sea. 
_AuGUST 16.—Renfrew.—PaINTING.—For execu- 
tion of pamter work at Dykebar Asylum, near 
Paisley. Specification and schedule, on deposit 
of 1l. 1s., from Mr. J. Caldwell, Clerk, County- 
buildings, Paisley. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


AUGUST 6.—Greenford.—FLints.-- 
chalk flints. Form of tender from 
Read, F. S. I., Surveyor, The 


Ealing. 

AUGUST 7.—Brecon.--Roaps.—For improve- 
ments on the Crickhowell to ‘Talgarth-road. 
Drawings and specification seen, and quantities, 
on deposit of 1. 1s., from Mr. W. Lewis Harpur, 
County Hoads Surveyor, County Hall, Brecon. 

AUGUST 7.—Edinburgh.—SeEwer,  ETC.—(Con- 
struction of well and sewer at Legget's Skinnory. 
Plans seen, and specification und quantities, on 
deposit of 1l., from the Commissioners’ Engineer, 
15, Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

AUGUST 8.—Ashton-upon-Mersey.-—Pavinc.— 

For the paving of Buck-lane with granite setts. 
Plan seen, and quantities from Mr. F. Hutton, 
Surveyor, Ashton-lane, Ashton-upon-Mersey. 
, AUGUST 8,—Broadwey.—DnratnaGe.—For lay- 
ing rock-concrete tubes for storm-water drainage. 
Specification with Mr. H. A. Huxtable, Clerk, 
Bank-chambers, Weymouth. 

AUGUST 8.—Crewe.—STREETS, ETC.—For the 
making and sewering of two short streets. Plans 
and specification seen, and information from 
Mr. G. Eaton-Shore, Borough Surveyor, Earle- 
street, Crewe. Deposit of 1L. 

AUGUST 8.—Pontypool.—Roaps,  rTC.— Con- 
struction of roads and sewers. Specifications of 
the Surveyor of the Council, Town Hall, Ponty- 
pool, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

AUGUST 8.— Wolverhampton. Srgrrrs.— Con- 
atruction of new streets. Plans scen, and speci- 


Supply of 
Mr. W. H. 
Avenue, West 


fication and quantities from Mr. . Green, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town НАП, 
Wolverhampton. 

AUGUsT 9. — Cheadle..—SEWERAGE.— Construc- 


tion of earthenware pipe sewers, with manholes, 
eic. Plans und drawings seen, and specification 


and quantities from Mr. Edward Sykes, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., at the Council Offices, 
Cheadle, near Manchester, on deposit of II. 1s. 


AUGUST 9.—Ohislehurst.—FLiNTS.—Supply of 
200 yds. of hand-picked land flints. Particulars 
from Mr. H. E. Knight, Clerk of the Council, 
Council Offices, Chislehurst. 

AUGUST 14.—La&ncashire.—MATERIALS.—Supply 
of grit-stone rubble pitching and grit-stone 

H 


edging. Forms of tender from Mr. х . 
Schofield, County Surveyor, County Offices, 
Preston. 


AUGUST 14.—Whitley.—SeweraGe.— For taking 
up and relaying the existing sewer in the back 
street between Countess-street and Duchess- 
street. Plan and specification seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. A. J. Rousell, A. M. Inst. C. E., the 
Council's Surveyor, Council Offices, Whitley 


Bay. 

AUGUST 18. — Preston.—Streets.—Levelling, 
paving, flagging, and making good streets 
between Ecroyd-road and Tomlinson-road, and 
back road between Ainslie-road and Plunging. 
ton-road. Specifications and other information 
from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

AUGUST 19.—REadcliffe.--SEwAGE.—For sewage 

works extensions. Drawings and specifications 
seen, and quantities from Mr. W. L. Bothwell, 
Engineer, Council Offices, on deposit of 11. 1s. 
, AUGUST 23.—Bonchurch.— DnA1NAGE.—Supply- 
ing and laying suríace-water drain. Plans and 
specification, and quantities from Mr. T. : 
Saunders, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., Belgrave-chambers, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, on deposit of 11. 1a. 

AUGUST 31.—New  Barnet.—MarrRIALS.—For 
supply of materials. Mr. Henry York, C.E, 
Surveyor, Station-road, New Barnet. 

AUGUST 3l.—Wantage.—SrEwacE.—Laying of 
stoneware and cast-iron outfall sewers, and con- 
struction of purification works, and the construc- 
tion of an approach road. Drawings and speci- 
cations seen, and quantities from Mr. John 
Wiliam Harris, Engineer and Surveyor, East 
Challow, Wantage, on deposit of 2l. 98. 

No Date.—Cardiff.— DRAINAGE, ETC.—For road 
and drainage worke. Mr. J. A. Sant, architect 
and surveyor, St. John's-squarc, Cardiff. 
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Joshua Baker, Cooke, & Stangen Aug. 11 
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RECENT SALES—Continued from page 147. 
By WARING & GILLOW. 
Akeley: Bucks —Akeley Wood Estate, 190a. Ir. 


July 24.—By Jones, Lane, & Co. 
. 171 — st. Mary Axe, f. g. r. 500l., reversion in 
yrs. 


v cU MUN WR sous 12,800 

By Moss & JAMESON. 
оа за ig. renta 751. 48. 6d, wt. 8 
wa . Ме mea Wi, WE B у 


St 1 i. g. rents 90l., u. t. 30 yrs., 
ROE QOL . ‚ͤ-ł Téfkdxꝓw̃dd SESE se 945 
J 25.—ORGILL, MARKS, & BARLEY. 
Manor Park.—Walton-rd., Coach and Horses 
P. h., lease for 15 yrs. at 1901...................... 
Hammersmith. —Brackenbury-rd., The Brad. 
more (off licence), lease or 52 yrs. at 201, 
y.r. 40L, with reversion 
July 25.—By May & PuirPor. 
Brixton.—6 to 12 (even), Gresham-rd., u.t. 52 
yrs., g. r. 32l., e. r. 2001, 
By BUTLET, бох, & VINE. 
Bermondsey.—91 and 93, St. James-rd., u.t. 34 
yrs., g. r. 6l., w. r. 73i. 11s. 
T. B. WESTACOTT & Sons. 
Hampstead: rd.—33, Edward street (s.), u. t. 10 
yrs., g.r. 6l., y.r. 601 
By DREWEATT & WATSON. 
Newbury, Berks. —'The Limes and 27 acres, f... 
July 26.—By DrER, Sox, & HILTON. 
Blackheath. —78, Eltham-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., g. r. 
III! REOR TIENES 
26, Vanbrugh. park, u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. l6l., 
ho Or. E E EE A 
Ву Ерих Fox, BOUSFIELD, BURNETTS, & 
BADDELEY. 
Hammersmith.—150, 152, 1524, 156, 162, 164, 
and 166, Kings-st. (sites), f А 
Stopney. —404, Commercial.rd. East, f., у.г. 551. 
By PercivaL Hopson. 
Eier Park.—11, Digby-rd, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 
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te.—A venue-rd., Ash-cottage, f., p. 275 
Barnsbury.—20, Richmond rd., u. t. 30 угв., g. r. 
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. Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
Fro rent; 1.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
mproved ground- rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent : 

or freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
5 e.r. for estimated rental ; w.r. for weck ly 
rental; q. r. for quarterly rental; ут. tor yearly rental; 
u. t. for unexpired term; р.а. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; et. for street; rd. for ТОМ. sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public- [оц ; о. for 
offices ; 8. for shops ; ct. for court. 
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"THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kıngdoın 
at the prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning's Post in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, 21s. 84. per annum; and to all parts of 
Kurope, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
Ste., Wa. per annum. 

Rem ttances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
The Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*„* Опр aimi ini tlile HET IS tO KiTA, Re ALAS possible, the 
guera в pricas of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 

uantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
Sich ad ben remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ s. d. 
Best Stocks . . 22 . . © 113 0 
Picked Becks for Facings ..... PF 27 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Flettons ............ 1 5 0 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best Fareham One Side and two 
Red. 3 12 0 Ends. 17 7 6 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides and 
Ruabon Fac 5 0 0 one End 18 7 6 
Best Blue Pre Splays & шщ 1517 6 
Staffordshire 315 0 Best oe 
Do. Bullnose...... 4 0 0 аша. ure ‚= 1017 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers ............ 107 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins, Bullnose, 
GLAZED BRICKS. . and Flats ...... 147 6 
Best White and D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Ivo G Double Headers 18 7 6 
Stretchers...... 1017 6 one Side and two 
Headers ............ 10 7 6 Ends 7 7 6 
Quoins, Bull - Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End ...... 18 7 6 
D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 Splays & Squints 15 17 6 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 58. 
per 1000 less t ты best. 


Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 "per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .................. 5.8 0 в 
Best Portland Cement ......... 29 0 per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » Р 


Norz—The cement ог lime is оон of the 


ordinary cbarge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime  ............ 128. 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. Od. p рег ton at rly dpt. 
STONE. 

Per Ft. Cube. 

BATH STONE — delivered on road  waggons, s. d. 

Paddington Depot . 1 63 
Do. do. delivered on road wagyous, Nine Elms 
Dep. ¾ „„ ww ³ðVü EE dala oe va cue 1 3} 
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STONE (Continued). 
PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 


Brown Whitbed, delivered on road ns, 
Paddington Depót, Nine Elms Depót, or s. d. 
Pimlico Wharf .................... eene eene 21 

White Base bed, delirered on road waggons 
каашидов Depét, Nine Elms Depót, or 29 

Per Ft Cube, 1 at Railway Depot. А 
в. 4. 
: Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 estone............ 2 0 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Hed Mausteld Eres- 
Darle Dale in _ stone............. 2 4 
blocks ............... 2 4 тайке & Gwespyr 
Red  Corsehil in Stone . 2 8 
blocks 0000050965 ЕДДДЕХД 1 


Yorx POS LAE ci dat Hood Quality. 
Ft. Cube, Delivered at Bailway Depót. s. d. 
Scapplod ду чә blocks .................................... 2 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depots 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


40 ft. super.). . .. . . . . . . . . . . . ... 3 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, dit to 2 6 
8 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes). . 0 E 
2 in. to 23 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto........ FCC 0 6 
HARD YoRK— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot 

Scappled random b 6m face we. 


Per Ft. Su Delivered at Railway Depot. 
ides sawn two si es landing to sizes ‘(under 40 ft, 


E.) тууына dai dd Luce RUNDE ead 2 8 
6 in. in. rubbed two sides ditto .............................. 3 0 
8 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ......... 1 2 
2 in. self-faced random flags .................... iix o. . 0 5 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Hallway Depdt. 
In. In. £ в. d. In. £ s. d. 
20x10 best blue 30 x lübestEur'ka 
ngor 13 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
20x12 ditto ...... 1317 6 20 „ 12 ditto ...... 6 
20 x 10 1st quality 18x10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
1 13 00 16x8 ditto......... 10 5 0 
20x12 ditto ...... 1315 0 20x10permanent 
16 x8 ditto 7 0 Bes 112 6 
32 x10 best blue 18 x10 ditto ...... 912 6 
Portmadoc...... 12 6 16x8 ditto........ 612 6 
16x8 ditto........ 612 6 
TILES. 
At Бн Depót. 
8. 8 
Best plain red roof- ui, Ошен р 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 0 1000) .................. 52 6 
Hip and Valley ` 1011 and Valley 
(per doz.)...... 3 7 (per doz.) ...... 4 
Best Broseley (per Best Ruabon 
10000 50 0 brown, or brindled 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 
ро 55 Dou temen (per 
Eu doz.).. 4 0 Н, (perdoz.)... 4 0 
TER ley (per doz.) 3 0 Valley(perdoz.) 3 6 
Staffords. (Hanley 
yr, plain plain and Reds or Brin 
faced (per 1000) ... 0 ег 1000 оло 42 6 
Do. pressed Qu d-made sand- 
1000) 0 faced (per 1000) 45 0 
7 (per doz.).. 4 0 
y(per doz.) 3 6 
WOOD. 
Boum pd Woop. At per standard. 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 14 s. d. d. 
by 9 in. and l1lin................... 0 0 . 15 10 0 
Deals: best 3 by ..................... 13 10 0... 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
8in., and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Battens: best 2$ by6and3by6... 0 10 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds ...... — M . 1 0 Ole аны Hont, 
ttens: seconds 010 0 » 
2 in. by in. and 2 in. by6in. ... 9 10 .. 10 10 0 
2 in. by 4} in, and 2 їп. by 5 in. 9 0 0 ,. 10 0 0 
Foreign Sawn 
lin and 1? in. by 7 in. SPESE UE 010 0 more than 
battens. 
II.. ——Q 1 0 н 
Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or „ specification) 5 à 10 0 
Seconds 3 10 0 5 0 0 
e 317 6 .. 4 0 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 3 5 0 , 310 0 
Swedish balks ........................ 2126 .. 300 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 410 0... 5 5 0 
JOINERS’ Woop. At per standard. 
White : first yellow deals, 
Sin by II in 100 .. 2510 0 
З in. by 91ш......................... 2210 0 ... 2310 0 
Battens, 21 in. and 3 in. by7 in. 17 0 0 . 18 0 0 
Second yellow deals, 3in.byllin. 19 0 .. 20 0 0 
3 in. by 9 in. 18 0 0... 1910 0 
Battens, 2} in. and Зіл. by 7 in. 14 0 O . 15 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in. and 9 i 14 0 0 . 15 0 0 
Battens,2} in. and 3 in. by 7in. 11 10 0 ... 1210 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
9in. by UI in 2110 0... 2210 0 
Do n py Me "m 1810 0 ... 1910 0 
Battens ....... „ e 14 0 0... 15 0 0 
нео ellow deals, 3 in. 
ыы Жери не зы 1810 0 .. 1710 0 
Do, jm DY 9їш................... 15 0 0... 16 0 0 
1 ИДЫ ЕЕЕ ИРИ 1110 0 .. 1210 0 
ellow Tan 3in.by 11 in. 13 0 0 . 1410 0 
115.37 in. by 9 in 13 0 . 14 0 0 
Bas J A 10 10 о... 11 0 0 
White Sea and Petersburg 
Рев white genis, 3 in. by 11 in. 15 0 0... 16 0 0 
ю 8 in. by 9 in. 14 0 O.. 1410 0 
Ba tens 1110 0... 12 10 0 
Second white Чер, 3in. by llin. 14 0 0... 15 0 0 
» 3in.by9in.13 0 0 .. 14 0 0 
ie eui osos 1010 0 .. 11 0 0 
Pitch-pine: deals 19 00 ..210 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra 010 0. 10 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regularsizes 44 0 0 upwards. 
Oddments ................... 6...6... 32 0 0 » 
Seconds, regular sizes 33 0 0 * 
Oddments erento 28 0 0 » 
Kauri Pine—Planks per ft. cube. O 3 6 œ 0 5 0 
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JOINERS’ Woop (Continued)— At per standard. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Large, per £e cure 7 . 0 3 0 . 039 
Small » ® . 0 2 6 0 2 6 
Wainscot Oak lors per ft. cube 0 5 6 . 060 
олы Wainscot Oak, рег ft. sup. as 
ijo Nem ELCHE 00 &. 0 09 
1 in. do. до................... 007. — 
Dry Mahogany— Houndras, Tea- 
basco, per ft. super. as inch.. 0 0 10 011 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
as inch... q 01 6 0236 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. as inch . 0 010 . 0 1 0 
Teak, per load ........................... 18 0 0 .. 22 0 0 
American Whitewood PAREN 
per ft. cube ........................ 0 4 0 .. 050 
Pre d Flooring, etc.— Per square. 
1 -by 7 in. yellow. planed and 
SJ ERE EK 013 6 . 017 0 
lin. п. by 11 їп, yellow, planed and 
NEN OR NE iot 014 0 . 018 0 
II in. in. in by?i in. yellow, planed and 
FIRM 016 0 . 100 
li ш у 7 in. white, planed and 
11 a 012 0. 014 6 
1 in. "by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched . 012 6 015 0 
чш; 9 7i due white, planed and 
TT 015 0 0 16 6 
in by 7 i yellow, matched 
току Oto bras, 011 о. 0 13 6 
I in. by 7 in. 014 0. О 18 6 
іп. by 7 in. white » » 010 о. 011 0 
in. by 7 in. и » 012 9 015 0 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
way Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s.d £ s. d. 
sections ...,.............................. 7 00 710 0 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
sections ................................. 00 .. 100 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions ...... 1100 .. 12 0 0 
Angles, Biss and Channels, ordi- 
пагу section . 9 0 0 10 0 0 
Flitch Plates 0 0 9 10 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns. 710 0 ., 810 0 
METALS. 
er ton, in London. 
IRON E s. d. £ s. d. 
Common Bars ........................ 8100 .. 9 0 0 
Btaffordshire Crowu Bars, good 
merchant quality ............... 815 0 9 5 0 
Staffordshire Marked Bars 10 10 0 — 
Mild Steel Burs 815 0 9 5 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price ............ 9 5 0 9 10 0 
» » Galvanised............ 17 0 0 — 


(*And upwards, according to size and е. 
Sheet Iron Black— gaug ) 


ps 
K S 
— 
[^ л 
oc 
ЕЕ 


опеооосоеоно е 


Sheet Iron, desc flat, mdi, P 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 Kw H. . 15 0 0 .. — 
Ordinary meee E: and 24g. 15 10 0 — 


РКУ 16 10 0 .. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised’ flat, best Qu 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g... 18 
» 22 ¢ 'and 24 g. 18 10 
S 20 0 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets 
пев, 2 to 8ft. 20 g. 14 10 
» 22 g. and 24 g. 14 15 


26 g 16 
Best £ Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g: and thicker S 12 0 


C 
Ообо ooo ooo 


Bost Ызы Beet, 28. & 21 g. 13 0 " — 
5 15 0 = 
Cut Nails, 3 in. Roin CE EUN 10 10 ll 00 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
£ d. £ s.d. 

LEap—Sheet, English, Ab. and up 17 5 Ü uu — 

Pipe in сойв ........................ 715 0... = 

d онаа ава 20 15 0 — 
Compo pipe ........................... 20 15 0 — 
ZiNc—Shee In cc 85 "d cwt. 

Vielle Montagne jas — 

Silesian ................................. 31 15 0 га» — 

Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per owt. extra. 

CoPrPER— 

Strong Sheet rib 0 1 0 — 

Thin „„ АКА ES » 0 11 TN 

Copper nails . » 0 010 — 

Copper wire » 0 010 — 
Brass— 

Strong Sheet » 0 0 11 = 

Тш MT EE » 0 1 0 — 
Tix- English Ingota......... » 0 111 — 
SorLpER—Plunbers' ......... » 0 0 — 

Tinmen 's » 0011 — 

Blowpipe .................... . * 01 2 — 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CBATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds ......... 21d. 26 oz. fourths ......... 31d 
» fourths ......... lid. 32 oz. thirds............ id 
21 02. thirds............ 34d. » fourths ......... 44d. 
» fourths ......... 23d. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 31d. 
23 oz. third s 41d. a 21 oz. 41d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


à Hartley’s ............ 2d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
P MEME Cn 224. ford Rolled, Oce- 
t » c MES 2а. BEC Muffled, 
d Rolled Cathe- 

md white 31d. 
Ditto, tinted............ 


* Not less than three crates. 
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EVIDENCE IN 


ARLIAMENT having now laid down 
P the general principle that in 
future all Private Bills must 
show a proper consideration for any 
wsthetic questions involved, and must 
be prepared by and with the advice of 
qualified experts, it is time that the 
procedure of the Select Committees 
should be so altered and improved as to 
vive effect to the will of the nation. 

If we consider this ruling in conjunction 
with the emphasis laid on the value of 
the amenites of our cities in the Town 
Planning Act we are encouraged to 
assume that the national conscience is at 
last fully awakened to the enormity of 
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our previous methods, and that we have 
at length realised that material prosperity 
is not the ultimate end of life, or even of 
the conduct of public affairs, or the practi- 
cal satisfaction of material necessities the 
only object of our public improvements. 

Interpreting this rinciple in the widest 
sense, we are justified in saying that it 
should not apply only to bridges over 
the Thames, but to all constructive and 
engineering work throughout the country, 
not onlv bridges, but railways, docks. 
canals, and harhours—in fact, to every 
class of work of whatever description 
that affects the amenities of the town 
or alters the face of the country -side. 


(See page 156.) 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


The difficulty is that when a Private 
Bill comes before a Select Committee 
there is no one to say whether or not it 
involves esthetic questions. When we 
think of some of the so-called improve- 
ments perpetrated in the past we arc 
quite prepared to believe that a Select 
Committee approved them without ever 
realising that any artistic questions were 
involved; and even now we could almost 
lelieve it to be possible, for we are not 
aware that there is any competent 
authority whose duty it is to say whether 
a Bill does or does not affect them. 
Neither are we aware that any machinery 
exists to ensure NN where such questions 
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are affected they shall receive adequate 
consideration. 

Possibly it might be better to withdraw 
all Bills affecting artistic questions from 
the Select Committees and deal with 
them otherwise, but while the present 
method obtains the procedure should at 
least be more suitable to the nature of the 
matters to be discussed. 

The extraordinary thing is that, 
although their interests may be vitally 
affected, the general public can do nothing. 
Thev have no standing and no right to 
protest. The proposals before the Com- 
mittee may prejudice public interests, 
but, unless they also prejudice private 
interests, it seems to be lett to the chance 
that some public-spirited society may 
happen to notice what is going on, and 
be willing to be heavily penalised for 
presuming to be so public-spirited as to 
oppose it in the interests of tbe general 
welfare of the State. Even then it seems 
that they have no legal right to appear, 
but must obtain the permission of the 
Committee and the gracious consent of 
the promoters, who have a right to 
object to their appearance. Surely such 
matters should not be left to chance; 
recognised opposition seems ав necessary 
here as in the House itself. 

At present the procedure seems all in 
favour of the promoters— whether their 
proposals are good or bad. If anvone 
whose personal interests are affected 
opposes the scheme his opposition 1s 
discounted as being prompted solely Ly 
a selfish regard for his own interests. 
If any one who, having special knowled; + 
of the subject and no personal interest 
to serve, might be credited with a dis- 
interested regard for the public welfare, 
ventures to say a word he is promptly 
told to mind his own business. If he 
does get in a word of protest it is by favour 
of the Committee, and not by right. In 
either event the promoters score. Given 
a sufficiently wealthy Corporation and 
anvthing may go through. 

We could well imagine that this pro- 
cedure might be а relic of the davs 
when influential capitalists were able to 
influence the procedure of Parliament to 
suit their own interests and not those of 
the public, but it seems rather out-of-date 
in these democratic davs. 

When the subject under discussion is 
of an ordinarv business nature, with 
which the ordinarv business man is 
competent to deal, it might with justice 
be contended that the members of the 
Committee are there to represent the 
publie and to protect the interests of the 
State: but even if they could always һе 
trusted immediatelv to grasp the full 
significance and effect of a scheme with 
which they were not previously ac- 
quainted, and to discover for themselves 
the manv aspects of the case deliberately 
withheld from their notice by the 
promoters, they would not be com- 
petent to protect the interests of 
the publie, where architectural and 
other artistic questions were concerned, 
unless they happened to be artists 
themselves. | 

If. realising their own limitations, thev 
admit the value of expert evidence, they 
should also realise that the case for the 
promoters is onlv one side of the question. 
If this is supported bv expert evidence 
the interests of theState mav demand that 
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equally competent evidence be called 
in support of the other. There is never 
any harm in hearing both sides of a 


question. 
— . — 


THE ARCHITECT As 
BUILDER. 


M HE more recent developments 
in the organisation of garden 
suburbs have included one 
that has aroused а marked 
interest among architects and others. 
The fact that this interest has taken 
the form of criticism, in some cases 
favourable, but in others most definitelv 
adverse, does not in our view prove it 
to be undesirable that the experiment in 
question should have been made : indeed, 
we are inclined to think that it must 
have been of considerable value in manv 
cases іп bringing home to many a voung 
architect à number of practical considera- 
tions, unconnected with the art of 
architecture, but verv germane to the 
execution of building work. The 
exhibition at Gidea Park and others 
of a similar character have admittedly 
been more or less experimental, and, 
while both from the architectural and 
the commercial standpoint some defects 
have become apparent, yet the know- 
ledge gained may be held to have 
justified the experiment. 

The promoters seem to have clearly 
indicated the terms that thev were pre- 
rared to offer. These were evidentlv 
intended to be fair and reasonable, and, 
if a competitor thought not, he was in 
no way compelled to take part. The 
conditions appear to have been closely 
adhered to throughout. and on the busi- 
ness side we cannot see that anv case 
has been made out against the promoters. 
Of course, we must recognise the rep ret- 
table case in which a voung and struggling 
architect тау have been tempted into 
taking up financial responsibilities for 
which he is unfitted, and which may 
distract him from his legitimate avocation, 
but, on the other hand, there are others 
to whom such a competition must have 
given a lead as to the direction in which 
thev can be of most service to the 
public. 

As a general rule, however, it 18 cer- 
tainly not in the best interests of archi- 
tecture that it should be combined 
with financial speculation, though 
there are a limited number who can 
work usefully on these lines. This 
being the case, we think that anv future 
schemes for improving the architecture 
of our suburbs should keep quite distinct 
the questions of design and of building. 
There are many wavs of doing this, 
and not only will such а division, which 
is hut the one generally recognised. as 
expedient, avoid the objections that have 
been pointed out, but it wil result 
in & far superior architectural treatment 
for such an estate. 

The weak point in the garden city 
and garden suburb is the “bitty ” 
and confused effect resulting from the 
multiplicity of ideas packed into a limited 
space. However careful the arrangement. 
when we see in а road some 200 yds. long 
the work of some twenty architects, each 
of whose designs was prepared without 
any knowledge of what the others were 
doing, there is bound to be too great a 
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variety of treatment and consequent 
confusion in the ensemble. 

If prizes were offered for designs only, 
then the successful competitors can be 
allotted, not a scanty 40-ft. or 50-ft. plot, 
but an area sufficient for a group of houses 
harmoniously arranged. The building 
should be done by the estate; or if this is. 
for financial reasons, impracticable, the 
promoters are surely in as good a position 
to arrange for builders to take up the 
ground as is the individual architect. 
At Gidea Park some of the estate is 
being dealt with in this manner, and 
this portion compares favourably with 
that devoted to the exhibition, simply 
because of the advantage gained by 
designing a group of houses on uniform 
lines, over the more or less haphazard 
juxtaposition of specimen cottages. 

Thus we find two drawbacks to the 
method of making the architect his own 
builder—one the personal influence on 
the architect as an artist, and the other 
the effect on the architectural character 
of the estate owing to the compression of 
too many ideas into too small an area. 
Taking both these into consideration, 
we think that promoters will be wiser 
in future if they rely on the older method 
of obtaining their architecture and their 
financial support from distinct sources. 

We would not discount the value of the 
experiments that have been made, as 
we cannot but feel that without them 
we should not have been able to realise 
manv of the possibilities before us in 
suburban developments. Probably most 
of the architects who have taken part 
in them have gained valuable information 
at not too costly a rate; but experiments 
are useless unless thev add to our stock 
of knowledge, and we шау anticipate that 
future ones will take a somewhat different 


form. 
——— 


NOTES. 


Wr are very pleased to 
8 Park find such a general con- 
for King sensus of public opinion 
Edward Vil. in favour of Professor 
Adshead's plan for the 
memorial to King Edward VII. published 
in our columns last week. It has been 
placed before a number of Members of 
Parliament and their opinion is almost 
unanimously in favour of this site in 
preference to that at present approved 
by the Committee. This Committee 
will beasked to consider the new proposal. 
and we cannot but feel that thev will 
be impressed by its many advantaces. 
Among these it тау be mentioned that 
it is in as close а relationship to Воск» 
ham Palace as either of the previous 
sites, and is on that ground likely to 
meet with the King's approval. while 
its detachment from the Victoria 
Memorial gives it an independent value 
of its own instead of rendering it merelv 
a kind of annex to that scheme, such 
as it would have been in both the first 
site selected and the one at present 
officially supported by the Committee. 
The Traffic Wurz. the question of a 
Question: memoria] should be 
decided solely on the 
grounds of its expressing artistically the 
attributes of the individual commemo- 
rated and should not be mixed up with 
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the fulfilment of practical demands, 
only а pedant would object. if it сал be 
shown that these first requirements are 
adequately met, if other gains can he 
claimed in addition. Now Professor 
Adshead’s scheme, as well as providing a 
fine site for the monument, very greatly 
improves the possibilities for traffic con- 
trol at this point. Since the time of last 
improvement at Hyde Park Corner, 
we have grasped the disadvantages and 
risks of large open spaces intersected bv 
numerous traffic routes, of which this is 
à tvpical example. We now know them 
to be dangerous to the pedestrian, and 
costly in the amount of direction de- 
manded for the traffic. Апу scheme more 
in accord with our present knowledge of 
traffic requirements may certainly claim 
this as an added merit. 


WE cannot think that in 


ine MEC rejecting the Greater 
Railway. London railway scheme. 
the Committee of the 


House of Lords has acted in the best 
interests of our great citv. Though at 
the present time the scheme mav be a 
little in advance of the requirements, 
it will in the near future become impossible 
to carry out on account of the enhanced 
value of the land it would require to 
schedule. It possesses many points of 
similarity to the railway portion of the 
scheme propounded by Mr. D. Barclay 
Niven, and supported by Mr. G. L. Pepler 
in a carefullv reasoned paper read реїрте 
the Town Planning Conference last. 
October. The general merits of such 
a scheme are obvious, and we must natur- 
ally feel some regret in seeing the rejection 
of any proposal that might lead to its 
adoption, if only in part. We do not 
believe that we have heard the last of the 
Greater London Railway, and we should 
not be surprised to find the proposal 
revived. Might we hint to the promoters 
that if their scheme provided for an outer 
boulevard, and other amenities, it shou!d 
carry with it а force of public support 
that no Parliamentary Committee could 
resist ? 


; IN a letter to the Tinea, 
Тһе tadel Mr. H, Pirie-Gordon draws 
attention to the shameful 
neglect of the historic monuments in 
Asia Minor and the supine attitude of the 
Government at Constantinople towards 
these. In Urfa the Byzantine walls 
are in process of being destroyed; at 
Beredjik, a similar destruction is taking 
place; and now it has been publicly 
announced that the Castle of Alepno is 
to be levelled, and the stones sold as 
building material. It is almost incon- 
ceivable in these davs that such a piece of 
vandalism should be attempted. Aleppo, 
without the castle on its citadel hill, wil! 
lose all claim to distinction; one might 
almost as well talk of levelling the 
Acropolis by way of improving Athens. 
The extent to which Aleppo depends on 
this citadel group for its effect may be 
appreciated by any who have at hand 
“ Amurath to Amurath," by Gertrude 
Lothian Bell. 


„„ A САВЕ recently decided 
The охна $ in the Courts, in the course 

| Position. J .of which it was alleged 
"—— a2, х ө that an architect had, hv 


special request or instruction from his 
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chent, withheld a certificate due to the 
builder, led to a judicial pronouncement 
which cannot fail to be of service to the 
profession. Some clients seem to think 
that an architect can be retained, like an 
attorney, to exact the last pound of flesh 
from the builder, and to strain the 
authority vested in him by the contract 
in the owner's interest to the utmost 
extent that legal technicahties will 
permit. On the contrary, the judges 
laid it down that the position of the archi- 
tect, as between clent and contractor, 
is an Impartial and judicial one. We think 
thia fact cannot be emphasised too often, 
and that its recognition by the courts 
cannot fail to be specially helpful to young 
architects. Being naturally anxious to 
build up а practice by pleasing their 
clients, they may find it rather difficult 
at times to hold their own with influential 
people, who may be disposed to be 
overbearing. 
— — 
THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 
I.—PRIMITIVE BRIDGES. 

IT is reasonable to suppose that prehistoric 
man owed his first imber bridge to a storm 
of wind, which hurled down a tall tree across 
a wide crevasse in a glacier of the Ice Age. 
Many a bridge of this accidental sort was 
probably used long before the period of the 
cavemen, during those mysterious times 
when a type of ape, growing tired of its own 
active life on all-fours, passed through its 
evolution from monkeyhood into manhood, 
leaving a great many of its kith and kin 
either stranded for ever at the halfway 
stations of gorillahood and chimpanzeeism, 
or порезу іп the rear as little and agile 
tree-climbers. Ав man seems to have had 
for his first ancestors a breed of apes born 
with a taste for experiment and discontent, 
it is not surprising to find that the earliest 
human efforts to pass from bad to better 
took hints from Nature and her marvels. 
Cave-lions and cave-bears were compelled 
to give up their homes to man; the fire 
stored in flint was discovered when the first 
human weapons were chipped to a point; 
clay was moulded into utensils, and the 
building methods of birds and beasts were 
patterns for imitation. We know, for 
instance, that man dug round pit-dwellings 
into which he crawled on his stomach along 
a circular burrow, finding warmth and safety 
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in the earth like many other animals. Later, 
encouraged by the example set by beavers in 
their dams and 1 , human craftsmanship 
evolved the lake-dwelling and the round hut, 
using for the timber walls the same plaster 
of mud mixed with straw and loam that house 
martins have ever employed in their nest- 
building. 

Well now, as soon as man had passed 
through that technical evolution to which he 
owed the solid foundation of his lake-homes 
he was a primitive architect, with know- 
ledge enough to build a bridge of timber; 
and if we keep in mind the way in which he 
laid endurjng foundations in a lake we may 
infer, without any great extravagance, 
that his wooden bridges were akin to those 
at Srinagar, the capital of Kishmír, a city 
founded in the VIth century 4. D., and 
justly famous for the quaint youth of its 
unchanging architecture. Seven bridges 
there span the River Jhelum, which is the 
Hydaspes of the Greek historians, and to 
study their construction is to feel oneself 
intimately in touch with a little Venice 
belonging to the long ago of primeval 
handicrafts. I give two photographs, and 
as each represents a bridge having a super- 
structure of frail shops, partly held up by 
poles, the probable resemblance to a lake- 
village is plain for us to see. The piers are 
made of beams laid criss-cross, and in one 
bridge there is no angular platform below the 
piers to break the force of the current after 
heavy rains, while the pier timbers in the other 
rest on foundations similar in shape to those 
that Colechurch and Isembert designed and 
made for the great Old London Bridge, 
with its romantic houses, its chapel, its 
defensive towers, and cellars in the thickness 
of the piers. Old London Bridge, finished 
in 1209, and destroyed in 1830-31, had 
the same lineage as the shop-bridges of 
Srinagar, the first ancestors being prehistoric 
huts built over lakes on artificial islands 
formed of logs, brushwood and peat, with 
upper layers of timber, and branches held 
in position by scores of little piles. 

But, although the workmanship at 
Srinagar is very primitive, you will see 
that the piers have been influenced by the 

rogress of art in India, for the horizontal 

ams, cut in varying lengths, are composed, 
and they suggest a rude arch between the 
piers. This evidence of progress, too, is 
more noteworthy in another bridge at 
Srinagar, а bridge of unmortared stone, 
with booths of timber, over the Marqual 
Canal. Here the arch is nearly triangular, 
suggesting а descent from that cone-shaped 
hut from which the beehive houses of stone 
inherited the inclined jambs to their 
doorways. 


Thirlmere Bridges. 
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The bridges at Srínagar, again, are not all 
burdened with houses. Some have nothing 
more than a narrow footway of boards 
and parapets of simple latticework. А very 
attractive example, with six piers, crosses the 
Jhelum at Baramula, and beyond, but near 
to it, a primeval-looking village basks in the 
shade of the Himalaya Mountains. Неге, 
if anywhere, we have a type of bridge similar 
to the prehistoric—if, as certainly seems 
probable, the art of the lake-dwellers left 
its sheltered moorings and adventured across 
rivers. 

India is rich in primitive bridges, and I 
have now to speak of the suspension bridges 
of bamboo, near Darjeeling, for instance, 
and also in the Bermulda Hills. Неге, in 
the Buria Kol, bridge-ropes are made with 
the glossy and silky fibres of the Nilgiri 
nettle. As to the general look of the handi- 
eraft, it is like human spider-webbing, and its 
eflective simplicity and strength ought to 
lessen the busy pride that engineers now 
take in metal suspension bridges having often 
a prodigal ungainliness. 

Thus far we have taken a rapid glance at 
primitive work in wood and in cane. To 
this part of our subject several Roman 
bridges belong. The earliest bridge built 
at Rome was called the Bridge of Stakes, 
Pons Sublicius, built, it is said, by Ancus 
Martius, then reconstructed by the high 
priests, who thereupon became known аз 
* Pontifices." An illustration of the Pons 
Sublicius, adapted from historical descriptions, 
will be found in Colonel Emy's Traité de 
l'Art. de la Charpenterie. The piles were 
driven into the river's bed, then straightened 
at the top with strong wind-braces ; hurdle- 
like piers were formed in this way for the 
superstructure, which had latticed parapets. 
On this bridge Horatius Cocles passed for all 
time into the heroisms that beget their like. 

The Pons Sublicius is believed to be thc 
form of bridge that the Romans used fre- 
quently in their colonies, and this belief is 
reasonable, particularly as regards England, 
for England was a land of forests, and if the 
Romans had built important bridges of stone 
some relics of them would have been found 
in our larger rivers. "Timber bridges, too, 
belong to the traditions of English work- 
manship, and a good many of them were 
stake-and-pile bridges. There was one at 
Windsor in the XVIIIth century, and its 
primitive craftsmanship contrasted oddly 
with the Castle. Artists liked to draw it, 
and I have seen it in a picture by Joseph 
Farington, R.A., who lived from 1747 to 
1821. Twenty years ago a very eas 
bridge of stakes kept the past alive at Old 
Shoreham, Sussex, but a recent illustration 
in Mr. Е. С. Brabants Sussex shows 
that it has been made as dull as grammar at 
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a wedding breakfast. Even so, its lineage 
is very ancient; there was a lawsuit about 
the bridge in the sixth year of Edward IT., 
and it was then so old that a part of the wood- 
work had fallen into the river. And I 
dwell upon these matters here because the 
Old Shoreham Bridge of twenty years ago 
showed. no more art in its construction than 
that which went to the making of a prehistoric 
lake-village. | 

But we turn now to another point. How 
were stone bridges evolved ? "This question 
belongs to the domain of speculative reason- 
ing, but we can start out from definite facts. 
It is safe to believe that primitive man 
must have used the stepping-stones across 
rivers that the hazards of Nature often placed 
in the waters. This was the earliest bridge 
of stones, but its value to man not only varied 
from day to day, but was of no use at all 
when it was needed particularly—that is to 
say, after heavy rains, when rivers became 
too rapid or too deep to.be forded on foot. 
Primitive man could not fail to notice this 
fact, and would he not apply to it his ripening 
intelligence as a builder? Each stepping- 
stone was a foundation for other stones to 
rest upon, and a cluster of them, carried up 
to a given height above the surface of the 
river during a flood, would form a pier, 
across which logs or slabs of stone could be 
laid to another pier, just as they are to-day 
in the Pont-y-Pant, in the Lledr Valley, 
Wales. 

One remembers, in this connexion, that 
a famous bridge at Babylon, over the 
Euphrates, mentioned by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, had stone piers and a foot- 
way of movable planks, which were not 
left down at night. This bridge is ascribed 
by Herodotus to Nitocris, and by Siculus to 
Semiramis. It was easy to defend, and this 
good quality gave a long life to its central idea, 
A medieval bridge with movable planking 
still exists in France. I have seen a photo- 
graph of it, but forget the name. 

Very often the Romans used stone piers 
and a superstructure of wood, as in Trajan’s 
magnificent bridge across the Danube, 
just below the rapids of the Iron Gate. 
This great achievement, dating from A. D. 104, 
and designed by Appollodorus of Damascus, 
was partly destroyed by Hadrian, who said 
that it made а passage along which the 
natives could make raids to the injury of the 
Roman rule ; as if à system of barriers and 
guards could not have held the great footway 
against all comers. Still, relics of thirteen 
piers remain to this day. Originally the 
bridge was about 1,300 yds. long, with 
twenty arches of hewn stone, which, accord- 
ing to Dion Cassius, were 150 ft. high, 60 ft. 
wide, and 170 ft. from each other. Here 
we have travelled far from the Pons Sublicius 


(Photo, by C. S. Sargisson. 


The Weaver's Bridge, Wycollar. 
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and the primitive bridge of planks or of stone 
slabs resting on stones. It is believed that in 
Trajan's bridge the piers were founded by 
sinking caissons, while during the building of 
the piers for the Babylon Bridge the Euphrates 
was diverted from its course. This happened 
also to the Thames when Old London Bridge 
was constructed, according to Stow. 

Finally, which is the earliest type of stone 
bridge in Great Britain? If. stepping-stones 
were ever developed into piers of loose 
boulders, we must expect to find some 
tradition of it in those parts of the country 
where descendants of the prehistoric inhabit- 
ants sheltered. themselves from successive 
invasions. Ethnologists are now pretty well 
agreed that there are people in the British 
Isles whose lineage is probably as old as 
the Neolithic folk of England. They are 
dark, short, virile, and oval-headed ; their 
features are small and their tempers quick ; 
they are to be met with in Cornwall, Wales, 
the Isle of Man, Ireland, and the West of 
Scotland, as far north as the Orkneys. 
Well now, it is from Dartmoor that I choose 
for illustration a very primitive bridge 
made with granite slabs resting on granite 
piers. It stands at Postbridge on the East 
Dart. Locally it is called а ‘ clapper” 
bridge, and its type is common in Cornwall. 
One is reminded at once of Stonehenge. 

This does not mean that the “ clapper " 
bridges still extant belong to pre-Roman 
times. They are medieval, but the principle 
of their structure is prehistoric. The same 
type, but with variations, is found also in 
Wales, and I note particularly the Pont-y- 
Pant, in the Lledr Valley, for its piers are 
loose fragments of rock, and the wooden 
footway is primitively rustic. Here is a 
bridge that belongs to what I venture to call 
the period of developed stepping-stones. 
Among my illustrations is a good English 
example of primitiveness, at Thirlmere. 
In this quaint thing the stones form a sort 
of dam with angular holes in it, across which 
run wooden hand-bridges. Imagine how 
easy it would be in a listo river to convert 
stepping-stones into а bridge of this kind, 
leaving а space here and there for the water 
to pass through. 
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COMPETITION. 


Tux site provided for this building is perhaps 
as good as could be expected. Ап island site 
is, of course, necessary to a perfect architectural 
rendering of the programme, but, where one with 
three frontages is provided, we are bound to 

nise how much worse it might have been, 
and to be grateful accordinglv. 

The chief trouble with the site is that it 
faces the wrong way. It is rather long and 
narrow for a librarv, and its shorter side faces 
the main street. This leads to difficulties 
with the entrance. Considering the shape of 
the site, the natural place for the entrance is 
perhaps in the centre of the longer frontage 
to the side street; but from the point of view 
of approach it should be in the shorter frontage 
to the main road. 

In the circumstances the competitors seem 
to have been in considerable doubt as to the 
course to pursue. The majority, including 
the author of the first yremiated design, Sir ^. 
Brumwell Thomas, and of the second, Messrs. 
Castle & Warren, place the front entrance at 
the narrow end of the site in the main street, 
while the authcr of the third premiated design, 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, was evidently so keenly 
alive to the advantages of both positions as to 
send in two complete designs. Others again, 
such as Mr. S. B. Russell, and Messrs. North & 
Robin, make out a very good case for placing 
the entrance at the side. 

When a premium is awarded to a com- 
petitor who has submitted two complete 
schemes it would always be interesting to 
know to which the premium is given. In this 
case, we presume, it is to the one with the 
entrance in the same position as those placed 
first and second, but in other cases it might 
not be so obvious. 

If we accept the point of view that the 
entrance direct from the main street is of the 
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First Premiated Design, by Sir A. Brumwell Thomas. 


first importance, we find that the frontage 
is too narrow to admit of a central entrance. 
This has led to the entrance being placed on 
the side nearest the adjoining buildings, and the 
result is a type of plan that is more charac- 
teristic of a town house than a public library. 
The entrance corridor with staircase is taken 
straizht through the depth of the news-room, 
which has its narrow end to the front, and is 
lit from front and side, and leads direct to a large 
room at the back—the lending library—the 
whole width of the site, which is lit from the 
side street, as behind it again is a block of 
staff rooms and stores lit from the back street. 

This at once leads to difficulties with the 
sub-librarian’s room, which cannot be both 
conveniently situated and properly lit, and with 
the lighting of the corridor, and the public space 
and counter of the lending library. То obtain 
light from the windows of the side street 
between the rows of stacks, the counter has had 
to be placed on the opposite side of the room 
where there is no light for the indicators. То 
obtain this light the public space is top lit, 
which involves the main wall of the теѓегеп е 
library on the first floors being set back over 
the counter and carried over a space of some 
6) ft. Practically the only one of the com- 
petitors on these lines who has been able to 
avoid this structural and :sthetic defect is 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams, who solves the problem 


by boldly lighting both his ground and first 
floors from the garden of the adjoining property. 
Assuming that this expedient is allowable by the 
terms of the conditions, it has, of course, the 
added advantage of giving more room on the 
first floor. 

The winning design by Sir 4. Brumwell 
Thomas has achieved an apparent simplicity 
and straightforwardness of plan which probably 
went far to gain him the award. In order to 
obtain such desirable simplicity it may, of course, 
be necessary to make some sacrifice of accommo- 
dation and convenience of arrangement. 1% is, 
however, just a question whether in this case 
the process has not been carried too far, unduly 
cramping the staff and store rooms at the 
back—the book store being reduced by nearly 
one-half its area—crowding out the librarian's 
room from its most convenient position and 
placing it where it would be more suitable for 
a public room, and crushing the sub-librarian into 
a distorted apology for a room on the wrong side 
of the entrance corridor. Everything goes to 
the wall for the sake of a straight line— 
especially the sub-librarian. It is just possible 
that in revising this scheme for execution some 
of its simplicity will disappear, for it seems to be 
more or less arbitrarily imposed on the plan. 

The main justification for making any undue 
sacrifice for the sake of breadth and simplicity 
of plan is, we suppose, that the loss can be 
As 
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repaid by simpler and sounder construction, an 
by the greater breadth and finer architectura 
character of an elevation which is the natura 
result of such a plan. In this case, however: 
the elevation, although in itself one of the most 
pleasing, has no relation to the plan, and gains 
nothing by this process over those which show 
no undue sacrifice. 

What seems so unaccountable is that, having 
taking considerable pains and some liberties 
with the programme to pull the plan together 
into an architectural form—which presumably 
he thinks the right form—the author should 
ack on himself and refrain 
from making use of the advantages so obtained 
by declining to give a straightforward expression 
of his straightforward plan. He takes some 
trouble, he appears to think it worth while to 
make some sacrifice, to obtain the structural 
suggestion of an interesting elevation, and then 
he seems to think better, or worse, of it, and 
hides it all behind а screen wall, as if he 
was ashamed of it. Had the main bulk of 
the large rooms been emphasised on the 
elevations and a separate feature made of 
the entrance block somethi characteristic 
would have resulted. As it is, the elevation 
is à sham, having no proper relation to the 
internal structure. 

To produce a striking plan and an equally 
striking elevation having no relation one to the 
other is not the way to produce architecture, but 
it may be the way to win competitions while 
assessors continue to be impressed by such 
methods. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
winning design is the only sinner in this respect. 
Indeed this falsity of elevation seems to be the 
weak spot of nearly all the designs that enter 
from the front. With the exception of Mr. 
Adams they all shirk the logic of the situation 
and try to make this entrance front look as if 
it was one large room from end to end. 
Curiously Жык: ч they all adopt the same 
general treatment—a more or less solid mass 
at either end with three bays between, but as this 
is evidently not suggested by the plan, we can 
only guess at its source of inspiration. 

The advantage of the side entrance as illus- 
trated by the designs by Mr. S. B. Russell and 
Messrs. North & Robin, is that, apart from 
arrangement, it seems to avoid the necessity 
for dishonest construction. Neither does it 
tempt to false elevational treatment of the 
front. As the newsroom can be taken from end 
to end the single unit expression of this front, 
after which most of the competitors seem to 
hanker, can be naturally and reasonably 
obtained. In this matter of straightforward 
expression Mr. Russell's design is, we think, 
one of the best submitted. The elevations 
themselves considered without reference to 
what is behind them—which, however absurd, 
seems the fashion here—may not perhaps be 
generally considered so pleasing as those of the 
winner, but they are more truthful and 
expressive, and the design generally, whatever 
its defects, is, in our Opinion, more on the lines 
that make serious-architecture possible. 

Other designs on the same general lines as the 
premiated ones are those by Mr. Albert L. Guy, 
Mr. Arnold 8. Tayler—who in sacrificing 
convenience for the benefit of his sub-librarian 
obtains an awkward staircase—Messrs. F. J. 
Eedle & Meyers—whose attractive plan shows 
a sense of the value of internal architectural 
forms, but whose treatment of the house- 
keeper's apartments can hardly be justified— 
and Messrs. Newman & Newman. 

Messrs. Young & Horsley submit a com- 
pleted alternative. Both designs have pleasing 
elevations, and both plans show the counter 
of the lending-library parallel with the book 
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stacks, anl dividing this room from the news- 
room. у 

We do not consider that the general level of 
achievement shown by these dosis is any 
argument in favour of limited competitions. 


مه — — 


* SOUTH KENSINGTON." 
THE EXHIBITIONS: OF THE NATIONAL 

COMPETITION AND THE ROYAL 

COLLEGE OF ART. 

Тнк exhibition of work by students of the 
Royal College of Art and that of the prize- 
winning and the commended designs sub- 
mitted in the National Competition may be 
tahen and grouped together because they are 
both for the greater part the outcome of a 
systematic attempt to educate the nation in 
art and the crafte, which may be conveyed 
by the term “South Kensington." The 
definiteness of the connotation implicit in 
those words is sufficiently established ; all that 
is ofticial, all, of education in matters con- 
nected with the arts, that is controlled from 
Whitehall is thereby conveyed. And these 
exhibitions, both open at present, the one of 
the Royal College, recruited for the most part 
from thcse who have graduated— who have 
obtained a diploma—from one of the many 
schools associated with South Kensington and 
subject more or less to its control, and the 
other, of the National Competition, are the 
product and vindication of the Board of 
Education machine. | 

The term machine is by no means in- 
tended to convey disapproval or contempt. 
But it should be borne in mind that it is a 
“ machine,” that it is an organisation of a sort 
commonly assumed to be repugnant to the 
British mind when it turns its pellucid gaze 
upon offairs of art; an organisation, in fact, 
in a realm over which a whisper of any such 
thing must sweep like a blighting wind. It 
is, moreover, an uncommonly big machine. 
In every town in the kingdom of any consider- 
able size it has its net spread wide. More 
often than not the only art and technical 
school in the place is subject, if not in official 
fact, then as belplessly in a slavery of method 
and aim. For the power which has in its 
gift the mead of official reward with 
„National“ as compelling prefix, must im- 
pose, whether it thinks it does so or even 
wants to or not, some measure of the methods 
necessary to procure the results of which it 
approves. The inevitable tendency of the 
permanent yet subordinate teacher is to work 
for immediate results. And so all kut the 
very wayward or the seemingly obtuse. the very 
poor or those who are rather rich, get caught. 

It is not our business here and now to 
expound, defend, or condemn “South Ken- 
rington’ as an influence in the artistic 
development of national talent. Ав a system 


of teaching it has its apologists, one must con 
fess; by many of those whose opinions really 
count it stands condemned. But let any 
who feel inclined to associate themselves wit 

its antagonists reflect that the movement (it 
1$ perhaps too firmly rooted in matter-of-fact 
acceptance now to be called a movement) has 
a forded innumerable opportunities for learn- 
ing which might otherwise only with difficulty 
have been obtained; on the other hand, it 
may be argued that facility of access may be 
too pronounced. And so on indefinitely, with 
innumerable arguments—a case, for one side 
or the other, being made in the usual way 
by uttering half of them. We leave the 
methods to those immediately interested— 
our concern is with the results. 

At the exhibition of works rewarded in 
the National Competition it is interesting 
to observe once more that the brighter sections 
are those by their nature least influenced in 
their course by the schools. The examples of 
illustration, for instance, in black and white 
or in colour, show not only a more complete 
measure of achievement (natural enough in 
that, granted talent, no long labour is 
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required), byt also an alertness, individuality, 
and life, which, combined with the know- 
ledge that, except in matters of technique, the 
school has not necessarily had any hand in 
il, leads one to the view that this possibility 
is perhaps the reason of such marked 
superiority. On the other hand, such 
productions as (to make use of a sort of 
generic title) designs based on a plant,” in- 
which South Kensington," with its pseudo- 
scientific botanical study has fuller play and 
more direct influence, are for the most 
part desperately dull апа  uninspired. 
Nature study is of very little use to those 
on whom the afflatus does not descend ; tradi- 
tion is, however, with its appeal to all the 
associations of culture. It is therefore pleas- 
ing to observe that traditional forms are gain- 
ing fast, aud may soon entirely oust the 
strugglers ab initio from the field. In lace- 
work, which has suffered much, this tendency 
is marked and especially pleasing. Indeed, 
in all the smaller matters of design, those 
directions іп which “South Kensington ” 
formerly held strongest sway, “South Ken- 
sington " is keing slowly thrust out. Designs 
for book.covers, embroidery,  plasterwork, 
fabric, and all the little things to which this 
style may be applied, show moie and more that 
tradition is coming back to its own; and the 
many examples entitled “Study of the 
Historic Styles of Ornament indicate that 
this return 1s being encouraged. But there is 
much more to be done in what would a short 
time ago have been considered this retro- 
gressive direction before any real advance 
van be made. "Technical ability, often sur- 
prisingly precocious (notably in two gold medal 
Jewellery exhikits—we hope age is not taken 
into account by the judges) is sometimes buried 
in design which does not deserve a second 
glance. Iu no case, naturally, does the design 
outstrip its execution—if one may in one's 
mind predicate the possibility of a separation 
of the two. They are most happily worthy 
of each other perhaps in the encaustic wor 

submitted by the schools in the Potteries 
district. Turning, however, to those realms 
called pure art as opposed to applied (or 
rather to the technical preparation for it, for 
hardly any of the exhikite are anything but 
essays in technique), we find ourselves (for 
just that reason) unwilling, and perhaps 
unable, to deliver an opinion (necessarily on 
technica] points) of any value. But what one 
may say concerning the painting and the 
sculpture in the course of a consideration of 
South Kensington” is that, though at 
certain schools these arts may be very well 


‘taught, at none of them, as far as a spectator 


can tell, is there an atmosphere permitting 
the desirable flair; that “South Ken- 
sington ”` as an environment tends to suppress 
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expression of the vitality of emotion, which 
is the essential ingredient. And from the 
architectural] point of view that the decora- 
tive aspects of these arts, as far as painting 
is concerned, appear to be rarely considered, 
and, as regards the sculpture, but imperfectly 
understood. There are two ways of sculpture ; 
the ancient Greeks alone have succeeded in 
achieving in rare instances a synthesis of them 
both. In the one way the sculpture is 
“pure ' and supreme, and the architecture, 
its setting, must be “ pure also and abstract 
to the uttermost degree. In the other, seen 
in its most vivid expression, in the emotional 
mood termed the Baroque, the sculpture 
grows out of the very stone of the architec- 
ture it adorns and exists to complete. 
Modern sculpture, with its subservience to the 
literal actuality of natural form, is fitted only 
for the first, and an example here is the 
Gold Medal design for a fireplace with a 
carved panel. Of the second way South 
Kensington" seems unable to dream. As to 
the architecture itself (one must assume that 
the exhibition contains the best there is), it is 
for the most part bad—or not so much bad 
as feeble. Feebly taught, if taught at all, so 
that hardly any of it can claim to have come 
from a vol rightly termed “of Art.’ It 
seems as though ‘‘ South Kensington ” in the 
provinces (with which one must include the 
various villages of London) might as well 
abandon the attempt to teach an art requir- 
ing the enthusiasm the machine seems to 


. 


GM 


A. 


stifie, the intelligence it does not distil, the 
vigour of attack it fails to inspire, and the 
metropolitan environment it cannot supply. 
Merely from a visit to this exhibition in its 
corrugated-iron shed on one of those strips of 
waste grouud with which that congerie of 
museums abound, one would think that most 
of the teachers employed, not in the matter 
of architecture only, were persons of little 
culture and lacking any touch of the humani- 
ties; of ability, let us concede, in matters 
appertaining to the technical aspects of what 
they profess to teach, but otherwise in no 
way especially fitted to dispense the subtle 
essences of art. 

Turning, however, to the Royal College of 
Art, apex of South Kensington, the 
attitude, inimical to the machine, to which 
we have found ourselves gradually compelled, 
suffers a rebuff; but one due rather to the 
absence of those ingredients of ‘‘ South Ken- 
sington " we condemn than to their justifica- 
uon. At thc Royal College we find in Professors 
Beresford Fite and Gerald Moira, two men 
of firm individuality, artists, from whose 
wcrk, apart from their teaching, it is im- 
possible to withhold admiration and respect, 
and teachers wielding the so essential bias of 
personality—a quality which ‘South Ken- 
sington,“ if it does not actually exclude, still 
can hardly be expected to encourage—suffer- 
ing as it must from the inevitable inhibitions 
of bureaucratic control. 

In the sections not of painting or of archi- 
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tecture—in those directions of decorative art 
with which “South Kensington” concerns 
itself most directly, that is to say—the impres- 
sion given is merely that of an extension of 
the other exhibition, of considerable technical 
ability, with here and there individual merit, 
but no indication of any definite tendency сг 
exceptional power of personal direction. The 
coloured glass seems sound, except for an 
inclination to studied awkwardness of leading 
(of a fine fitness at times, as in the case of 
the little three-piece light of the head by 
Botticelli). There is some pleasing pottery, 
woodcarving, metalwork, and embroidery of 
the customary type—taking our impression as 
a whole. Lettering is good, as it usually is 
in these days, but manuscript and illumina- 
tion should ke embarked upon seriously, if at 
all. We find nature study tiresome. 

Whether the improvement in the amount 
of knowledge of architectural detail in the 
section devoted to “room decoration" ' is due 
in any measure to our animadversion last 
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year or not we are unable to say. It would 
please us to think so, and afford hope and 
encouragement to the expression of our view 
that the improvement can and will continue. 
There are still exhibits at which the trained 
architect would laugh, and the colour schemes 
are often unpleasantly emphatic. It is not 
enough, too, that thorough knowledge of the 
grammar of architectural design should be 
applied to the walls and static features of an 
apartment. A room should be conceived as 
a whole replete and harmonious in every par- 
ticular, even раар in the German fashion, 
io the size, shape, and tone of the pictures 
upon the walls. 

In the architectural section for the first time 
in all our peregrination do we find evidence 
of definite teaching and assured direction. 
The exhibition is restrained їп quantity 
because from what one knows of the way in 
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which the R.C.A. student works one 1з aware 
that only a very small proportion of the work 
done is shown, and in kind because of the 
strictness with which the more severe methods 
of Italian Renaissance design are adhered 
to. The exceptional facilities afforded by the 
adjacent Museum are fully used, especially as 
regards the coloured models of Italian 
interiors with which it is so well stocked. 
And the result under Professor Pite is a 
strongly Italianate style of design, carefully 
and often remarkably drawn, and freshened 
with touches of the individual neo-Grecque 
which the Professor has at times used in his 
own practice. 

Little space remains to us in which to 
deal with the painting. As is to be expected. 
the larger essays in decorative penc in 

int of vigour of colour and design fall as 
ar short af the students’ own sketches as of 
the high measure in these matters attained 
in Professor Moira's own work. Indeed, we 
would have expected to see his influence more 
directly apparent. It is in the monthly 
sketches of given subjects, interesting and 
very enjoyable as pictures sans arriére pensée, 
with their very highly-developed feeling for 
composition, that the effect of the personality 
of the Professor is felt. 


مهو — 


THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTI- 
TUTE CONGRESS, BELFAST. 
ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Тнк following is the conclusion of our 
report of the congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, which has just been held at Belfast. 
The report was commenced in our issue for 
July 28, p. 98, and continued last week on 
p. 127 :— 

Artificial Lighting of Hospitals. 

Mr. John Darch in discussing this question 
said that in visiting the principal London and 
other hospitals he had been keenly struck 
with the universal want of discrimination in 
lighting. There was a kind of trade ortho- 
doxy which cherished certain forms and 
fittings and decreed their use, often in defi- 
ance of common sense. There was to be 
avoided, on the one hand, the evils of glare, 
and, on the other, the risk of eye strain 
consequent on insufficient light, or upon the 
effort to see in the face of misguided lights. 
The value of illumination depended not on 
the amount of light that was shed through- 
out a room, but on that which was reflected 
for visible objects. An essential part, there- 
fore, of any scheme of illumination was the 
colouring of walls and 1 the strength 
of which must be properly balanced with the 
amount of light available. Dark colours ate 
up the light, and were there fore wasteful. 
White ceilings, cornices, and friezes not 
glossy, with pale-tinted walls and slightly 
darker dadoes, would best serve the hospital 
and its inmates. The author, without enter- 
ing into a comparison of the merits of 
various lighting media, proceeded to show 
by means of diagrams how lights should be 
laced so as to successfully illuminate every 
de artment of a hospital. 

Mr. Leon Gaster congratulated the Insti- 
tute on the fact that lighting was being 
taken up from the sanitarian's point of view. 
He also pointed out that the French Govern- 
ment had recently appointed а committee, 
consisting of octors, architects, апа 
engineers, to consider and report to the 
Public Health Department on the conditions 
of different illuminants and their hygienic 
aspects, etc. He expressed the hope that 
the Home Office of this country would take 
the matter up. 

Major Blackman referred to the bad light- 
ing of barracks and regimental institutes, 
and thought it was essentially a matter on 
which the Government ought to take some 
action. 

Mr. E. T. Hall criticised some of the 
diagrams of the author, and said his prefer- 
ence was for a light 2 ft. from the wall, 
but suspended from the ceiling. 


Planning of School Classrooms. 


Mr. W. R. Webb (Licentiate R.I.B.A.) 
said the chief object to be borne in mind in 
the planning of the classroom was to secure 
the concentration of the scholar on his work, 
and to afford the teacher complete control of 
the classroom, isolated and independent, 
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without communication of any kind with 
the adjoining classrooms. In this respect 
the general practice in Continental schools 
was a striking improvement on that of many 
English examples, in which glazed doors 
and glazed movable partitions between the 
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classrooms were much too freely introduced. 
Figures Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 were common 
types of school classrooms in England, France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, and show at a 
glance the different methods of arrange- 
ment of desks and the shape of classrooms. 
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The length of the classroom should be deter- 
mined by the acuity of vision of the 
scholars and the vocal energy of the teacher, 
and the width shoutd be limited by the 
application of the rules governing the light- 
ing. The application of these two rules had 
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resulted in the adoption in nearly all coun- 
tries of a rectangular classroom, baring 
length and width in the proportion of 3 to 
or 9 to 3. The height of a classroom, which 
should not exceed 13 ft., was determined by 
the question of acoustics and cost. Many 
Continental authorities considered that the 
width of a classroom should not exceed one 
and a half times its height, which view was 
confirmed by Dr. Kerr, of the London 
County Council, who had recently stated 
that classrooms should not exceed 20 ft. in 
width. If the suggestions contained in the 
report of the recent Departmental Сош- 
mittee of the Board of Education on the cost 
of school buildings were adopted, buildings 
of the permanent type might be designed by 
the architect in the various methods of rein- 
forced brickwork or concrete, so successfully 
employed in other structures; and for those 
division walls between classrooms, clinker 
breeze, hollow and solid concrete partition 
blocks offer considerable advantage in regard 
to facility of construction and economy in 
cost. The use of glazed brick dadoes, which 
are in any case open to many objections, 
would not be practicable with walls of this 
description; glazed tiles, which, however, 
were open to similar objections, could be 
employed if desired, but in his opinion the 
use of a cement dado was much to be pre- 
ferred. The portions of the walls above the 
cement dado and the ceilings required to be 
finished with a plaster of a much softer 
description than that generally used, both 
for acoustic reasons and to prevent undue 
condensation. All the surfaces should be 
brought to as smooth a face as possible, with 
the internal angles between walls and ceilings 
rounded in the plaster. The colouring of the 
walls should be most carefully selected, as 
the value of reflected light from suitably 
selected tints could not be over-estima 
The most suitable tints for this purpose 
were those of the sage-green or eau-de-nil, 
containing a proportion of about two-thirds 
of body white. But the dadoes should, of 
course, be finished with a darker tint with 
а plain line band as border. Dealing with 
the various materials for flooring, the author 
advocated linoleum, the cost of laying which, 
he said, compared favourably with batten, 
parquet, or wood block floors. The economy 
with which cleaning and repairs could be 
effected were points of considerable import- 
ance. Many authorities in this and other 
countries agreed that the best aspect for 
classroom purposes from all points of view 
was that of the south-east. Unilateral left- 
hand lighting for classrooms was universally 
recommended and adopted, and the generally 
accepted rule of the window-glass area in 
relation to the floor area was in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 5. Recent investigations were 
convincing and conclusive that some means 
of through or cross ventilation by ample 


natural  preflation obtained by external 
windows was absolutely essential for perfectly 
ventilated classrooms. The cent system 


of supplying heat was one which should be 
recommended for all school purposes. Pro- 
репу screened open fireplaces, in addition 
to the other means of heating, should, how- 
ever, always be provided for the babies' 
rooms. 

Considerable discussion ensued on the 
paper, which largely turned on the advantages 
of unilateral and bilateral lighting. 


Irish National Schools. 

In a paper dealing with the Cleaning. 
Heating, and Ventilation of Irish National 
Schools," Mr. W. R. Maguire, J.P., pointed 
out that a large proportion of Irish national 
school buildings were dangerously defective, 
in bad sanitary condition, and devoid of any 
attractive comfort for either children or 
teachers, and he urged the necessity for 
more Government aid to deal with the 
defects. He said it would cost more to 
bring the majority of substantial school 
buildings erected thirty years ago, structur- 
ally sound, up to the standard of to-day 
than to build suitable modern schools. But 
where these fine buildings stand they must 
be utilised ; the finer they are, architecturally, 
the more they cost to alter and adapt. The 
school architect, then, had to consider the 
problem of future demands for alteration 
and extension on one hand, and the possible 
abandonment of his structure at а future date, 
and so plan his building on simple lines. 
Architects are to a large extent called on to 
act as prophets in designing schools. Schoo] 
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buildings need not be palatial, but rather 
built for the comfort and benefit of children 
and teachers, well planned, sound, weather- 
proof, warmed, ventilated, lighted, easily 
cleaned and maintained for a reasonable 
period, sacrificing quite legitimately an 
eternal durability to the stern demands 
which limit first cost in this world. 


Roads. 

Discussing the evils of the dust nuisance 
and the remedies, Mr. J. S. Brodie (Borough 
Engineer, Blackpool) pointed out that where 
financial conditions were favourable the 
modern road-maker need have no difficulty in 
laving down a practically dustless road ; but 
with existing water-bound road surfaces the 
ditliculties to be overcome in the prevention 
of dust were vastly greater. He had found 
that the treatment of water-bound road 
surfaces with properly prepared tar com- 
pounds at a cost of from lid. to 3d. prr 
square yard was the most satisfactory under 
the local conditions with which he had to 
work. 

Mr. J. Parker (City Surveyor, Hereford 
submitted a paper on Tar Macadam,” an 
discussed the various forms of tar construc- 
tion at present in vogue. The cost of tarmac 
in Hereford during the past eight years had 
varied from 15. 8d. to 2s. per square yard; 
steam-rolled ordinary macadam being 1s. 3d. 
to 1з. 7d. Tar grouting averaged ls. 7d. per 
square yard. "lar painting had been done as 
low as one-fifth of a penny ; but the average 
cost, including the rolling in of Clee Hill 
йїп, and j-in. clean screenings, was 11d. per 
ard. 

Mr. H. F. Gullman described the Belfast 
tar macadam plant, the general features of 
which were as follows :—The stone supplied 
from the quarries is delivered at а high level 
to the drying towers. In its passage, by 
gravity, through the towers, the stone is 
thoroughly dried and heated, and passes out 
at the lower end into a revolving mixer. 
Boiling tar, of sufficient quantity to tho- 
roughly coat the stone, is also fed into the 
mixer, and the whole discharged at the out- 
let, thoroughly mixed, in the form of tar 
macadam. With a staff of one foreman and 
five men the output of tar macadam is up- 
wards of 150 tons a week. 

Several speakers followed in the discus- 
sion, and gave experience of the different 
systems of tar spraying or painting they had 
tried, with more or less success, f dealing 
with the dust nuisance. 


Smoke Abatement. 
Several papers were read in the different 


sections dealing with the subject of the 


smoke nuisance and its abatement, when the 
use of smokeless fuel, gas, and electricity 
was strongly urged. Mr. J. Macaulay (Chief 
Smoke Abatement Inspector, Liverpool), 
who read a paper before the Sanitary Inspec- 
tors’ section, advocated the use of more fire- 
brick and less iron in the construction of 
domestic chimney places, and said that 
chimney flues would offer less resistance to 
the ascending gases if lined with smooth 
fireclay pipes, properly jointed, than they 
do now with the rough angular projections 
formed by the ends of bricks, which make 
the cleaning of the flues an impossibility. 


Discharge of Sewage into Tidal Waters. 


Mr. W. Harpur (City Engineer, Cardiff), 
in introducing the above subject, gave details 
of an outfall sewage scheme, discharging into 
the Bristol Channel, which he had carried 
out, and which had after fourteen months’ 
working proved very successful. If observa- 
tions as to the safe conditions for dis- 
charging sewage into tidal waters were care- 
fully made it would be found that while in 
certain cases crude sewage might be dis- 
charged at all times of the tide, in other 
cases it would be found necessary to store 
the sewage in suitable reservoirs and dis- 
charge only at certain hours of each tide, 
while in extreme cases, as at Belfast, it 
might be found even necessary to pass the 
sewage through sedimentation tanks, and 
then to discharge it only at certain periods 
of the tide, and these conditions he was of 
opinion were the extreme that was in any 
case necessary to ensure perfect safety to 
the community, where suitable points of dis- 
charge under proper conditions were available. 

Professor E. A Letts, as the result of 
investizations into the chemical principles 
involved in the discharge of sewage into 
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tidal waters, practically endorsed the con- 
clusions arrived at by Mr. Harpur. 

Dr. Fowler (Manchester) warned engineers 
against the employment of disinfectants, 
such as chloride of lime, etc., as in attempt- 
ing one thing they might get into a worse 
state of things. 

Mr. Cotterill (Bristol) emphasised the 
importance of dealing with each case on its 
merits, and said that Mr. Harpur's scheme 
at Cardiff furnished a case where no injury 
could arise, and another instance was that of 
Torquay. 

Mr. Barker described the methods adopted 
at Portsmouth, where the crude sewage was 
discharged into a large volume of water 
which passed out of the harbour at a rapid 
rate. 

Mr. A. J. Martin agreed that drastic 
safeguards against disease germs might do 
far more harm than good if they upset the 
balance of nature. 


Incompetent Engineers and Architects. 


Mr. P. C. Cowan (Chief Engineerin 
Inspector of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland), who presided over the sitting 
of the Conference of Municipal Representa- 
tives, dealt with the law in force in Ireland 
with regard to engineers and surveyors, and 
said in some respects it was more favourable 
than the law in England. The absence of 
provisions in the statutes to prevent incom- 
petent persons from acting as engineers and 
architects was much to be regretted, and 
doubtless accounted for the low estimate 
often put on their services. It was a 
matter which could be more easily dealt 
with than the wider question of registration 
of engineers and architects, and the thin end 
of the wedge had been inserted by the pro- 
visions of the Labourers Act of 1906, which 
laid down rules as to the persons who should 
be deemed eligible for employment as archi- 
tect, engineer, or surveyor. He ventured to 
think that the time was now opportune for 
legislation which would protect engineers ana 
architects from unfair competition, and the 
public from the very serious loss which now 
arose from their displacement by practi- 
tioners who were not qualified. There was 
now а sufficient supply of properly-trained 
men, and no good reason why the safeguards 
afforded to the practice of law and medicine 
should not be extended to those whose func- 
tion was ''the art of directing the great 
sources of power in Nature for the use and 
convenience of man." If the Institutions of 
Civil Engineers and the corresponding Archi- 
tectural Associations and the Universities 
were to combine in a effort to secure proper 
recognition of the professions of engineering 
and architecture, success would ere long be 
obtained. 
National! Sanatoria. 


Mr. E. T. Hall F. R. I. B. A., gave the 
paper he had prepared for the Engineering 
and Architectural. Section as a popular 
lecture on the closing evening of the Confer- 
ence. He said that National Sanatoria ” 
was now proposed to be recognised as a 
national obligation, whereas hitherto it had 
been left to private charity. The author 
gave some details of the number of consump- 
tives in the country, and remarked that the 
sanatorium in a nutshell was the embodi- 
ment of the root idea of open-air treatment 
under medical supervision. ‘There was much 
to be considered in the selection of a site for 
a sanatorium. First of all, in considering 
competing sites they must ascertain the 
average number of hours of sunlight to which 
they were subject, and give preference to 
those with the best record; next, learn the 
relative humidity of the air from local 
causes, and note that site which had least. 
A great altitude was of по importance. 
What was important was that the site should 
be open to the winds of heaven, that was 
to say that there should be free currents of 
air all round and through the buildings, 
that there should be abundant access for 
sunlight, and it should be cheerful. To 
attain these ends the site should be elevated 
above the land to the south, and on the 
colder sides it should be protected. But here 
a note of warning was necessary. By many 
а dense belt of woodland quite close up to 
the building on the northern and eastern 
sides had been encouraged. That was a 
mistake. Trees should be cut back to a con- 
siderable distance, and avenues should be 
made through them to allow great rivers 
of air to sweep through and around the 
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buildings. Prospect was of great importance. 
Shut in by woods or other limitation of pano- 
rama, a feeling of depression was engen- 
dered which was greatly to the detriment of 
puse Extensive views, on the other 

and, broadened the outlook not only of the 
physical eye, but of the mental vision. Sub- 
soll was of importance. Clay as a subsoil 
was liable to get waterlogged, with resultant 
mists from evaporation. Gravel pockets in 
a general clay formation were not good, 
because the subsoil water became stagnant 
and yave off noxious gases. Loose sand on 
the surface was worse of all, the gritty 
brittle particles blown by the winds were 
great irritants to the respiratory organs. A 
rocky soil was best, so long as 1t had a ver- 
dant supersoil.  'The greensand formations 
were good, and pine-trees tlourish on it with 
their resinous perfume. The buildings should 
be set well away from all dusty rouus. Аз 
to the type of building itself, much had been 
said and written as to the relative advan- 
tages and single and multi bed wards, of 
isolated huts and congregated rooms. Single 
huts were reasonable were few patients had 
to be treated. Тһе one-room habitation was 
primitive, whether it be of wattle, of canvas, 
or of boards ; but if a large number of people 
were to be housed, fed, and шр. апа 
were to have the amenities of prospect and 
open surroundings, their huts would cumber 
the ground, and their abodes must be brought 
together so as to leave the necessary open 
spaces. This eventuated in a large building, 
or might be series of buildings, where apart- 
ments for patients were convenient of access 
from the administration, where baths for 
washing and for hydrotherapeutic treatment, 
and sanitary accessories might be disposed 
for general convenience, and where drainage 
might be concentrated and minimised. 

f this be admitted as the necessarily prac- 
tical development of the aggregation of sick 
persons, as in its essence it accounted for 
the formation of towns, then he thought it 
would be fair to say that public sanatoria 
which had to deal with the masses should be 
started on the lines in which, as they 
became larger, they must develop.  Prac- 
tically all the sanatoria dealing with any 
considerable number of patients abroad or 
at home were on the concentrated principle. 

The author proceeded to discuss the ques- 
tion of planning, and said that he felt sure 
from his own investigations and from con- 
versations with medical superintendents that 
the large majority of rooms should be single 
bed, but that a few of two, three, and four, 
and perhaps five, might be of advantage. 
Large wards were to be deprecated. It was 
manifest that cost was an element of great 
importance when large numbers had to be 
dealt with; that the prevention of fire was 


another. 'The cost per bed varies naturally 
in relation to accessibility of building 
material and cost of labour. Sanatoria in 


England, built of brick and stone as distinct 
from temporary wooden structures, ranged 
from 550/. to 1,000/., and it was said in one 
case to be nearer 2,000/. per bed. In cases 
where local material was not available, when 
the distance from a railway was considerable, 
and where the institution is a large centre, 
self-contained, perfectly equipped, and built 
on up-to-date hospital lines, providing its own 
water, electricity for power and lighting, its 
heating and hot-water installations, its 
laundry full of machinery, engine and boiler 
house, kitchen, etc., fitted with labour-saving 
plant, ovens, etc., stores, recreation-room, 
workshops, research laboratories, mortuary 
and post-mortem rooms, an elaborate system 
of drainage, residences for medical and 
nursing staff, servants, gardeners, etc., he 
did not think 500/. per bed was excessive. 
These central institutions were necessary, and 
filled a definite place. But the sanatoria 
under the Insurance Bill could not be of the 
same elaboration. They ought not to be of 
boards (that material was far too dangerous 
in a wooded district), but might be, pace all 
by-laws, of a permanent character, one story 
in height, with walls and roof 3 in. or 4 in. 
in thickness, without elaborate foundations 
and all the cost these entailed. As a result 
of a lot of study, he showed on the walls 
designs of sanatoria of various sizes which 
he believed could be erected on a suitable 
and fairly accessible site for 100/. per bed. 
He had standardised every part of the con- 
struction as well as the eight-bed units of 
wards, the units of administration and of 
residence. The two latter were made 
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proportionate to the number of beds. If a sana- 
torium of sixteen beds was erected it could 
be increased at any time to thirty-two or 
forty-eight or sixty-four or more with a 
corresponding increase in other departments, 
without pulling down the old. А laundry 
was provided at the north. The enclosing 
material, including floors, was of non-com- 
bustible slabs of standard size, impervious to 
vermin and readily fitted together. А pure 
water supply was, of course, а sine quá non, 
and if no public gas supply was available a 
small plant could be installed for heating 
baths, for cooking, and for lighting. Fire- 
places of special design to avoid dirt were 
adopted, to avoid the great expense of an 
engineering plant. Earth closets could be 
used if the site was in a rural situation. The 
drainage would then be of soiled water only, 
taken to cesspools, emptied by suction carts 
as at Nordrach, and distributed on the agri- 
cultural land. If a small establishment of 
sixteen beds was in contemplation, a qualified 
matron and nurses would be supervised by 
a non-resident physician. For thirty-two 
beds, quarters were provided for a resident 
medical superintendent. For forty-eight pro- 
vision was made for two resident doctors, 
with a matron, a housekeeper, and, of course, 
a larger staff of nurses and servants. 

It was suggested that, as at Frimley, 
patients should not only be trained to make 
their own beds, but to do all kinds of other 
work, such as digging and planting, car- 
pentering, painting, etc., so that the main- 
tenance would he reduced to a minimum. 
In all essentials it would be seen that the 
design comprised everything that was found 
in the larger and more costly sanatoria. All 
rooms faced south, south-south-east, and 
south-south-west. Each unit had six single- 
bed and one two-bed ward, with a sanitary 
annex and linen store. Each unit was 
detached from its neighbour, allowing for 
classification and avoiding the spread of fire 
in the possible event of carelessness. All 
rooms were accessible at the rear by a covered 
verandah, and had a terrace in front covered 
at discretion, either by a glass roof, or, as at 
Frimley, by canvas shop blinds. A common 
dining-room was in the central block, close 
to the kitchen and stores. The whole 
scheme was one for open-air treatment in the 
fullest sense. 


The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York has consented to accept the 
office of President of the Twenty-seventh Con- 
gress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, to be 
held in York in July, 1912. 


— — 
THE ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE IN SOUTH WALES.* 


On Friday, July 28, an excursion was made 
by rail and motor-cars to Coity Castle, which 
was described by Mr. Hope. It consists of a 
pear-shaped inner wall, originally encircled by 
its own ditch, and containing all the principal 
buildings, as well as a curious semi-detached 
round garderobe tower projecting from it 
southwards from behind the hall and lodgings. 
There is a gatehouse on the north-east, and the 
remains of another on the west that communi- 
cated with the outer ward. This seems to be 
an addition to the first plan, and is roughly 
oblong in plan, with a gatehouse in its western 
end. The whole of the castle buildings are 
mainly of the XIIIth century, but everything 
is now in such a hopeless state of ruin that it is 
difficult to find architectural details from which 
dates may be deduced. Some interesting 
details concerning the successive owners of the 
castle were contributed by Mr. Htyd Nichol. 
Coity Church, which adjoins the castle, was 
next visited, and described by Mr. Brakspear. 
It is a small aisleless, cruciform building with а 
tower over the vaulted crossing, all of early 
XIVth centurv work. In the north transept 
are two charming little XIVth century effigies 
of Tucberville children—a boy and a girl. In 
the chancel stands a five-gabled oak cupboard 
of late XVth century date, ornamented with 
emblems of the Passion The journey was 
next continued to the church at Coychurch, 
which resembles that of Coity in plan. It has a 
fine loftv arcade to the nave, with good open 
roof, with panelling in the first bav over the 
place of the rood-loft. In the north transept 
is an interesting effigy in cassock and surplice of 
Thomas Ivans, clerk, °“ parson of this church," 
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1591, and a late XIVth century effigy of a 
layman. After luncheon at Bridgend a visit was 
р to Ewenny Priory Church, which was 

escribed by Col. Tueberville. The priory was 
founded early in the XIIth century by the lords 
of Ogmore, one of whom, Maurice of London, 

ave it as а cell to Gloucester Abbey in 1141. 
The church of that time, which alone survives, 
consisted of a vaulted presbytery, north and 
south transepts, each with two eastern chapels, 
a low middle tower, and a nave with north 
aisle only. The north transept and all the 
chapels are now ruined. The church was both 
parochial and monastic, and there still stands 
under the western arch of the crossing the screen 
wall against which the nave altar was placed, 
with procession doors at either end. Mr. Hope 
pointed out that the XIVth century wooden 
Screen now under the eastern arch could not 
possibly be in its original place, which was 
across the nave at the second bay, where the 
grooves for fixing it still exist in the pier. 
Mr. Hope also showed, from the position of the 
various doorways, what was the old arrange- 
ment of the eastern arm prior to the suppression 
of the priory. The church contains an extensive 
series of incised slabs and early monuments. 
The priory precinct was fortified by a wall and 
towers in the XIVth century, and is still 
entered by two of the original gatehouses with 
alterations of the later date. The party 
subsequently returned to Cardiff. At the 
evening meeting Mr. W. Н. St. John Hope 
gave an account, illustrated by lantern slides, 
of the extensive excavations carried out in 
1909 and 1910 by tho Society of Antiquaries at 
Old Sarum. These had brought to light the 
remains of the castle that once occupied the site, 
including a curious postern-gate and tower and 
а keep of remarkable plan, with an unusual 
series of garderobe shafts. The works are still 
in progress, and will probably be spread over а 
nuniber of years. 

On Saturday, the 20th, the party first went 
bv train to Pyle, and thence by motor-cars to 
Margam Abbcy. This was described by Mr. 
Brakspear as having been founded for Cistercian 
monks by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, about 1150. 
Part of the nave of the first church, with simple 
round-headed openings for its arcades, remains, 
and is still used for service. The transepts 
and presbytery were rebuilt on the same plan 
as Tintern in the XIIIth centurv, but are much 
ruined. Of the monastic buildings nothing is 
left but the foundations of the eastern range, 
with the bridge to the reredoster, and the shell 
of the chapter-house. This stands clear of the 
range, through which it is approached by a 
маша vestibule, апа was round within and 
polygonal without. The  vaulting, which 
sprang from a central pillar, fell in 1774, but 
the building is otherwise fairly perfect. 

The contrast between the sylvan surroundings 
апа beautiful gardens of Miss Talbot at Margam 
and the blackened and sordid site of Neath 
Abbey, which was next visited, is remarkable. 
Otherwise the remains of Neath Abbey are even 
more important. According to Mr. Brakspear, 
who again acted as guide, the abbev was founded 
about 1130 by Richard de Granville for monks 
of the Order of Savigny, but the buildings date 
from the XIIIth century. To this period 
belong the considerable remains of a church of 
the Tintern type, with all its parts vaulted ; 
also the western range of buildings and much 
of the doster range, with its vaulted undercoft 
and bridge to the reredoster, like Margam. 
The buildings owe their preservation to their 
having been converted into a manor-house 
at the suppression by Sir Peter Hoby, and 
considerable remains of this exist. The sites 
of the church and cloister would well repay 
excavation if properly carried out. Later in tho 
day the journey was resumed to Tenby, in 
readiness for the second part of the meeting in 
the district about that town. 

The proceedings at Tenby began at 10 a.m. on 
Monday, July 31, at the Town Hall, where the 
Mavor (Captain Hughes-Morgan), in his official 
robe and disi and supported by the aldermen 
and councillors, with the attendant sergeants-at- 
mace, formally welcomed the Institute on behalf 
of himself and the Corporation. The party 
was then conducted round the town by Mr. 
Edward Laws, who described the remains of 
the Norman castle and of the walls, towers, 
and gates built about the town, probably 
by William of Valence, Earl of Pembroke, about 
1328. Much rebuilding of these was carried 
on during the XVth and XVIth centuries, but а 
good deal has since been destroyed, particularly 
on the two sides next the sea. At noon the party 
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again assembled at the Town Hall, to join, by 
special invitation of the Mayor, in the state 
procession for the annual opening of St. 
Margarets Fair and the Pie-Powder Court in 
connexion therewith. Headed by a brass band, 
and preceded by police constables, the procession 
of ayor, Corporation, mace-bearers, and 
archzologists, with divers townsfolk, wended its 
way through the principal streets to the scene 
of the Fair in St. John’s Croft, with occasional 
halts while the crier proclaimed the Fair and 
Court open, in accordance with the charter of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

After lunch a visit was made by sea to 
Caldey Island, where Mr. J. Coates Carter acted 
as guide. The little church used by the islanders 
was first inspected. It consists of a square 
nave and a chancel of smaller size, all of the 
simplest possible character, and Mr. Hope said 
he saw no reason why the pre-Norman origin 
claimed for it should be disputed, though little 
architectural evidence existed except part of 
the west doorway. Hard by are the modern 
buildings of the abbey of the English Benedic- 
tines, established then by charter of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and whose fame has 
brought the island into special notice. The 
old buildings of the small Benedictine priory 
that existed here until the suppression were 
described by the Rev. W. Done Bushell to 
whose residence they are annesed, and are of 
special interest not only from their small size, 
but as having been the first home of tho 
Benedictines on their re-establishment оп 
Caldey Island. They comprise an aisleless 
church of the XIIth century, with vaulted 
quire, and western tower and spire, with a 
small cloister on the north, with a western 

atehouse, and much of the eastern range. 

n the church is the famous Caldey stone, with 

its Latin and Ogam inscriptions. The party 
subsequently re-embarked for Tenby, after an 
enjoyable afternoon. The evening was filled 
by & conversazione given in honour of the 
Institute by the Mayor and Mayoress of Tenby, 
at which the valuable series of charters given 
to the town was exhibited, as well as the two 
Silver maces and the records of the old manorial 
courts. А number of prints and objects of 
local antiquarian interest were also exhibited 
by Mr. Edward Laws and Miss Ett- Edwards. 


[To Le concluded in our nezt issue.] 
— . — 
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Professional Announcement. 

The oftice of Mr. Edw. Dru Drury, District 
Surveyor, will in future te at Parliament 
Chambers, No. 14, Great Smith-street, West- 
minster, S. W. Telephone: 1587 Victoria. 


Hampton Court ранее and Precautions Against 
ire. 

The Office of Works have taken steps to 
greatly improve the means and appliances 
for dealing with any outbreak of fire in the 
Palace, and have thoroughly overhauled the 
water supply. They have installed a special 
fire alarm, which affords direct communica- 
tion with the fire-station at Kingston, and 
have made arrangements with the Kingston 
Fire Brigade for rendering their prompt 
assistance if required. 


The London Museum. 


A movement is afoot for providing a suit- 
able and permanent building for the collec- 
tions which are now housed оао іп 
the State apartments of Kensington Palace. 
The London County Council have agreed to 
offer upon permanent loan to the ‘Trustees 
all the valuable and multifarious objects and 
relics which they have preserved and which 
are at present stored in the Horniman 
Museum at Forest-hill, in the County Hall at 
Lambeth, and in the Exhibition at Shepherd's 
Bush. 

Decoration of the Royal Exchange. 

Mr. F. O. Salisbury is appointed to paint 
the panel which Alderman Sir Charles 
Wakefield will present to the Gresham Com- 
mittee. The panel, having for its subject 
the rebuilding of the wall of London by King 
Alfred the Great after the departure of the 
Danes, will be fixed in the ambulatory. 


The British Pavilion, Rome Fine Art Exhibition. 

We learn that the British Government have 
ratified an agreement to purchase the Pavilion 
of the British Section, with a view to the 
establishment of a permanent British Palace 
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of Fine Arts in Rome. The building was 
erected after the plans and desi 
E. L. Lutyens, F. R. I. B. A., the general 
scheme being modelled, with the necessary 
mcdifications, after the facade of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 


The National Portrait Gallery. 

‚ А Government Bill is passed for third read- 
ing in tbe House of Commons which provides 
for the transfer from tbe War Office and vest- 
ing in the Office of Works some land that 
appertained to the St. George's Barracks, in 
order that it may be utilised for extensions 
of the National Portrait and the National 
Galleries. In the case of the former the 
Trustees, in their fifty-fourth annual report, 
which has just been issued, direct attention 
to their existing urgent requirements for 
further room, and to a considerable extent, 
inasmuch as the available wall space is so 
completely occupied that it is almost im- 
possible to find proper place for new acquisi- 
tions. In addition to engravings, photo- 
graphs, and similar supplementary reproduc- 
tions there are 1,605 registered portraits. In 
the year 1910 a total of 175,251 persons visited 
the Gallery. 


The Road Board and Advances in Aid. 

Whth the sanction of the Treasury a third 
batch of advances from out of the Roads 
Improvement Fund has been made Ly the 
Road Board to highway authorities and county 
councils. The advances amount to an aggre- 
ate of 111,000/., whereof 6, 6007. is for 
ingland, so that the total sum advanced in 
January-June last is 275,3907., af which 
209,890/. goes towards the improvement of 
road crusts, and includes grants in aid 
tar macadam and surface tarring. 


— — 
CORRBSPONDENCE. 


The King Edward Memorial. 

SIR,—By a happy inspiration Professor 
Adshead appears to have solved the difficulty 
of finding the site for the memorial to our 
late King. Professor Adshead's plan for 
placing the memorial at Hyde Park-corner 
provides a most appropriate site for it, and 
at the same time transforms what is now 
an ugly open space into one of beauty. 
Decimus Burton's arch on Constitution Hill, 
now so awkwardly placed, will be brought 
into symmetry with its surroundings, and 
Hyde Park-corner at last become worthy cf 
London. 

It is only necessary to place side by side 
Professor Adshead's plan and a plan, of the 
area as it now is to at once realise the vast 
improvement which would be effected by 
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carrying out the proposal. Probably there 
never was another proposal for so great a 
Metropolitan improvement realjsable at so 
moderate a cost. MARK Н. JUDGE, 
Honorary Secretary of the Further 
Strand linpiovement Committee. 


Gidea Park Competition. 

SIR,—Apart from the question raised by 
Mr. Webb in his letter regarding the desir- 
ability of architects entering into competi- 
tions involving building, he seems to be under 
several misapprehensions in the matter of the 
above competition. Surely he does not 
imagine that the 140 or во architects bought 
the land and built houses solely on the chance 
of obtaining one of a few prizes. There was, 
indeed, the chance, but for the bulk of the 
competitors it was a small one, and without 
any doubt the competition was regarded as 
а building speculation. 

Mr. Webb's letter gives the impression 
that the charge for opening houses and water- 
ing gardens is a compulsory one. This is not 
the case, and it is purely optional on the part 
of competitors whether they avail themselves 
of these arrangements. 

Again, it is optional for competitors to 
employ the company to act as agents for the 
sale of their houses, and the handsome con- 
sideration referred to by Mr. Webb is the 
ordinary agent’s commission. 

Speaking as a competitor, I know from 
experience that the company have been most 
helpful to competitors, and have assisted 
them in every way. The competition was 
organised as a business transaction, and com- 
petitors have entered it as such with their 
eyes open. CHARLES W. YATES. 


Deptford Central Library Competition. 

Sır, —Can the award as regards the first 
premiated design in the above have been made 
regardless of the conditions attached to the 
competition? То me it appears undoubtedly 
80. 

For instance, the newsroom in this plan is 
without supervision of any kind, while it was 
distinctly required by the conditions that the 
lending library and the attendant's lobby 
should both supervise this room. Again, the 
sub-librarian s room, as now planned on this 
scheme, is impossible for the use intended. 

Many other conditions have been ignored 
іп а manner which suggests to me that ibis 
award is unfair to those competitors who” 
regarded the conditions as governing the com- 
petition, and submitted their designs in 
accordance therewith. 

There was a distinct clause in the condi- 
tions by which any designs not conforming to 
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them would be excluded. Comment is need- 
less. 

I may mention that I am not a competitor, 
nor have I interest with any of those who have 
submitted designs. NONPLUSSED. 


Architects and Shop Design. 

Sig,—In your issue of March 24 you have 
à naraeraph referring to the shopkeepers’ 
objections to Mr. Norman Shaw’s fine design 
for the rebuilding of Regent-street. 

That the design is not a good one from a 
shopkeeper’s point of view is apparent to any 
architect who has had experience in design- 
ing this class of building, but the same design, 
with a very slight modification, can be con- 
tinued and give the shopkeepers all they 
desire—plate glass. 

I think in the matter of shop design we 
Straits architects have solved the difficulty, as 
che enclosed tracing will show. We agree 
with the shopkeeper that the maximum area 
of shop window is necessary, but we never 
carry our heavy superstructure on plate glass 
and glazing beads, as is usualin Europe. Ав 
you will see, we put up a masonry structure 
with piers that appear capable of and do carry 
the weight of the building above. This is 
built out to the building line, and we then 
put in a plate-glass front, which is simply 
a huge showcase, some 5 ft. to 8 ft. back, and 
this looks exactly what it is—a fitting that 
can be moved in any way, as it does not 
carry, nor does it appear to carry, any weight. 

This system has other advantages from the 
shopkeeper's point of view, as it gives the 

ublic a covered space from which to view 
the display, and saves the cost of sun-blinds. 
Of course, against this has to be placed small 
los of area on the ground floor. The 
enclosed plan is not a lone example, but one 
that is always adopted here. 

S inga pore. ARCHITECT. 


Tempie of Artemis. 

S1r,—I notice two slight mistakes in the 

above article. The first should read 60 Greek 

ft. = 60 ft. 94 in. English, and the second 
should be large dentils or square consoles. 
A. E. HENDERSON. 


— — — 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Rainwater '' Tipper." 
We hear that the “Roberts ' rainwater 
separator is supplied by Messrs. Frederick 
Braby & Co., Ltd., Ashton Gate Works, 


Bristol. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is entitled * Evidence 
in Private Bills,” and has reference to the 
method of obtaining architectural evidence 
before Parliamont. 


Our second article, “The Architect as 
Builder," deals with the Gidea Park Compe- 
tition (p. 151). 


Notes (p. 154) include: “ Тһе Citadel of 
Aleppo; The Architect’s Judicial Position“; 
“The Greater London Railway "; “ Hyde 
Park Corner for King Edward VII.“; and 
“The Traffic Question." 


In this issue we commence a series of articles 
on“ The Story of the Bridge," with illustrations 
(р. 155). One page of our plates is given in 
connexion with the article. 


Ап illustrated article on the Deptford Library 
Competition appears on p. 158. 


An article entitled ‘ South Kensington ”’ 
will be found on p. 158. It includes notices 
of the National Competition and the Royal 
College of Art Students’ work. 


Our report of the Belfast Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute is concluded in this 
issue (p. 160). 


Qur report of the proceedings of the Royal 
Archwological Institute in South Wales is 
continued this week (p. 162). 


Correspondence (p. 163) includes: ‘ Gidea 
Park Competition: Temple of Artemis“; 
Memorial to King Edward ” ; “The Deptford 
Library Competition”; “Architects and Shop 
Design." | 


The Monthly Review of Construction (illus- 
trated ) contains: Building in Canada; Notes 
on Some Definitions Used іп Structural 
Mechanics " ; The Tower of Pisa ; Rein- 
forced Concrete Girders " ; and Note (p. 165). 


. The Building Trade (p. 169) includes: 
Australian . and Labour Notes“; 


"Is Pointing in Brickwork Doomed ? " 
"Some Legal Questions about Extras"; 
Building and Labour in Melbourne; 


rojected New Buildings in the Provinces” ; 
etc. 


Law Reports (p. 172) include: Action by 
Contractor against Building Owner." 


—— ———.9—9—— —— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Deptford Central Library. 
In connexion with this competition the 
Borough Council, at its meeting on the 1st inst., 
opened the award of the assessor, and it was 
found that he had placed Design No. 8 first, 
Design No. 7 second, Design No. 6 third. 
The envelopes containing the names and 
addresses of the competitors having then been 
opened it was found that the authors of the 
above-mentioned three designs were аз 
follows :— 
No. 8 (first), Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, 
57, Old Queen-street, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W. 

No. 7 (second) Castle & Warren, Amberley 
House, Norfolk-street, W.C. 

No. 6 (third) Henry T. Hare, 13, Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 


Axminster Cottage Hospital. 

In the recent competition for a design for 
the new Axminster Cottage Hospital, the 
scheme prepared by Mr. Leslie T. Moore, 
A. R. I. B. A., of 3, Raymond- buildings, Gray's 
Inn, W. C., has been placed first by the 
assessor, Mr. G. H. Oatley, F. R. I. B. A., of 
Bristol. The contract of 1, 725“. is being 
carried out by Mr. R. G. Spiller, of Chard, 
Somerset. 

ووه صصص 

CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS AND THEIR WORK. 

In our account of the life and work of 
Professor Blomfield, A.R.A., which appeared 
in the Builder of July 28, there are two 
errors: —(1) Professor Blomfield got a leaving 
exhibition at Haileybury. and a scholarship 
at Exeter College in 1875, not a “ scholar- 
ship exhibition,” as stated. (2) He went up 
to Oxford in January, 1876, and took a first 
in rente in December, 1879, not 1870, as 
stated. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


On Loggie. 


HERE are two supreme divisions of 
architecture, and as they are 
supreme so are they primitive, as 

i they are eternal so have ther 
their counterparts in the earliest life of the 
race. The first of these is the building of 
tombs, because men build tombs for their dead 
before they build houses for themselves, and 
the second is termed secular building to 
distinguish it from the first. All architecture 
is of these two kinds, of which the cairn 
and the mound for the one and the plaited 
bower of branches for the other, are the 
basic nuclei. 

But before man began to build at all and 
for long after that time, there remained, as 
the customary setting to all his deeds, the 
architecture of nature — sylvan fanes” and 
“craggy fortresses,” with which we may 
assume Eden was replete. It should always 
be kept in mind that structure beyond man’s 
stature and not made by him for his use, 
was the first emplacement given by Jehovah ; 
architecture as a setting to lives of natural 
leisure was the primitive intention of the gods. 
The conception of its only purpose was theirs, 
with the name we credit them in retrospect, 
for it is the postulate condition of architecture 
that it shall have been made by man. 

Now architecture lies in just that part of 
building—those proportions, this form, that 
colour—which is superfluous and supericr 
to the mere necessities of the case, empirically 
considered. Your common fellow is right. 
from his point of view, and a sound critic in his 
estimate of architecture as trimmings and 
adornment ; but there are not lacking even 
to-day, those who think the mere fact of 
building of little moment and an edifice of 
no account at all, unless its functions, by the 
agency of art, fashion its proportions and 
parts into terms of fitness, if not into forms 
of beauty. 

It is in those kinds of building then, wherein 
the form is most nearly conditioned only hy 
the significance it has to express and the beauty 
it must embody, that the purest satisfaction 
of Urania will be found and Clio will discover, 
since at this later year of grace she is come 
into her own—safest refuge, truest zeal, and 
steadfast satisfaction. The primitive division 
of building into two kinds still persists on the 
higher plane of art. Апа precisely in the 
proportion that its forms are supreme do 
examples enfold the embryo of the type. From 
the first cairn to the Pyramids, from them to 
Halicarnassos, from that to the Albert Memorial, 
or one more recent still, is but a flickering open 
of the eyelids of the mind. 

Of all that pertains the gods and to the 
State of death their realm, the cairn is still in 
fact the purest art. And as for the sylvan 
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Detail of Design for Loggia. 


By Mr. Adrian Perrington. 


[AUGUST II, 1911. 


bower, in that which is nearest still to its earl 
use, in these sad days the Loggie are dead, 
Commerce and Calvinism—twa corbies—have 
plucked their e’en. Tangled terrace makes 
their ditch, arch and shadow are their breast- 
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А Loggia. 


plate, arabesque their damascene; sonnets 
are their vanished valour. Not the Loggia di 
Lanzi—that's the agora of the Hellene or the 
atrium of the Roman, not a loggia at all. As 
well “the Street" in New York City or 
Threadneedle-street in ours. For these places 
have their uses, contrary to the precepts of the 
gods. No, the loggia is private, intimate and 
undisturbed—its shades and vaulting coloured 
with the fragrance of the lute. Careless are 
those who are in it and forgetful of all but 
themselves. For this is not Olympus, which 
is more а belvedere. It is like the earliest 
garden, but nothing like so tiresome. Apex 
of the centuries—its floor is strewn with only 
the pecl of apples from the tree. 


“The Story of the Bridge." 
THESE illustrations are given in connexion 
with the first of a series of articles on the 
subject, which will be found on p. 155. 


.موو 
BOOKS RECEIVED.‏ 


CEILINGS AND THEIR DECORATIONS. By 
Guy Cadogan Rothery. (London : T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net.) 


THE Носѕімс OF THF WORKING CLASSES 
Acts, 1890-1909, AND Town PLANNING. Ву 
Charles E. Allan, M.A., LL.B. London: 
Butterworth & Co. and Shaw & Sons.) 


——— dli 1 — ——— 


SZWAGE SCEME FOR HARTLEY WINTNEY (WANTS). 

Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, C.E., F. R. San. I., 
of Westminster, S.W., and Bristol, has been 
instructed to prepare a scheme of sewage 
disposal for this district to meet the require- 
ments of the Local Government Board and 
the Thames Conservators. 


WINCHESTER CAT. ЕРЕ \І. RESTORATION WORKS. 

The Dean and Chapter have presented a 
silver rose bowl to Mr. W. R. Walker in 
testimony of his services during the past six 
years upon the restoration works at the 
Cathedral. Mr. Walker, а diver, оп 
the staff of Messrs. Siebe, Gorman & Co., 
of Lambeth, working in absolute darkness in 
20 ft. of water, succeeded in gradually 
excavating the peat at the foundations ard 
in spreading cement, which was lowered to 
him in bags. Pumping operations were dis- 
carded through fear of drawing the sand and 
silt away from other parts of the foundations, 
and the use of artificial light was found to be 
impossible. Mr. Francis Fox, C.E., in diving 
dress, examined from time to time the pro- 
gress of the work. 
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Photo by Frith. 


BAMBOO SUSPENSION BRIDGE ON THE TEESTA, DARJEELING, INDIA. 


"THE STORY OF thy. 


AUGUST 11, 1911. 
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Photo by Frith. 


THE BRIDGE OF SHOPS, SRINAGAR, KASHMIR. 
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Photo by Frith. 


THE BRIDGE OF SHOPS, SRINAGAR, KASHMIR. 


Sprague & Co., Ltd., Printers, 4 & 5 East Harding St., Е.С, 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - of. CONSTRUCTION. 


BUILDING IN CANADA. 


S an example of the manner in which 

A the “рч development of Canada 

forces building under difficulties, the 
illustration on this page is interesting. The 
building in question is a branch of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce at Fort William, 
Ontario. The principal facade fell to be 
built in the winter months, and was con- 
sequently subject to temperature at times as 
low as 40 deg. below zero. 

In this case the rear and side walls were 
already built and their openings closed. The 
area of the front with & due allowance of 
working space was enclosed by a hoarding 
to its full height. The permanent heating 
system was roughed in at an early state, 
and the building heated by temporarily- 
placed radiators, with the result that the 
work proceeded independently of atmo- 
spheric conditions. Needless to say, plaster 
work can be proceeded with by the same 
means. Conditions do not always call for 
this system of enclosure. Much work can 
be done in the open in fairly severe frost. 
Concrete work is executed, for instance, with 
the sand, gravel, and water al] heated in an 
old boiler or cylinder, and the resulting work 
is found to be quite sound, as the cement 
is set before the materials are sufficiently 
cooled to freeze. 
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NOTES ON SOME DEFINITIONS 
USED IN STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICS—(Contd. from р. 45). 

By PERCY J. WarpnaM, F. S. I. 


MODULUS OF ELASTICITY AND 
DEFLECTION. 


Cantilever Concentrated Load Uniform Flange 
Stress. | 

In the last article (see Builder, June 14,1911, 
page 45) it was shown that the greatest 
deflection (A) of a cantilever would be 
correctly expressed by multiplying the area 
(G) of a diagram of flange stresses by 2 and 
by the distance (X) of the centre of gravity 
of that area from the point of greatest 
de ect ion, and dividing it by the depth (D) 
of the cantilever and the x get 
elasticity (E) of the material or ^ — ED 

This solution can be applied to determine 
the deflection of parallel beams and canti- 
levers as follows :— 

First, take a cantilever in Fig. 6 with 
flanges proportioned to give a uniform flange 
stress, The flange stress diagram will be a 
rectangle—its area (G) will be f], its leverage 


X will be 4, and will, in this case, 


20X 
Ed 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, Fort William. 
Mr. Victor D. Horsbu-gh, A. R. I. B. A., Architect. 


a Lg 
FIC 7 


be represented by Fa 


If we want to represent this in terms of load 
(W), then f = the bending moment -- the 


Wi 
flange area and depth, or Ad and the 
deflection = BAP 
Cantilever Distributed Load Uniform Flange 


kress. 
If the load had been distributed then 
both / and the deflection would be half these 
values when expressed in terms of W. 


Cantilever Uniform Section Concentrated Load. 
Next take a cantilever of uniform section 
as Fig. 6 loaded at one end. The area of 


{ 
the stress diagram in this case will be Е. 


the distance of its c.g. from B will be 31 


2fl 
will be represented by 2] 


and f 3Ed' 
Wi 
or expressed in terms of the load W ; f = Ad 
— WE е 
А ={ pad 


Cantilever Uniform Section Distributed Load. 

Next take such a cantilever loaded with 
a distributed load as Fig. 7. In this case 
the diagram of stress intensity is traced by 
a parabola. The area of it (obtained from 
the particulars given in Fig. 8) would be 


ә 
cla the distance of its c.g. would be 11 
20 2f ЗІ 


"Ed would be 3 X 4x Ed Or 


Notched reo ALFAA 
FK B 


ul feo - Se. 


efr {р у | 

Ed ° Ed f in this case would 
WI e . 

be „ Ad and the A for any distributed 


WE 
load W would be УР: 

Obviously the deflection in any kind of 
parallel cantilever can be expressed in simple 
terms of load, span, depth, flange area, and 
the modulus of elasticity of the particular 
material of whch the cantilever is constructed. 


Girder Uniform Section Concentrated Load. 


Fig. 9 shows a girder under a concentrated 
load. This may be considered as two canti- 
levers back to back fixed in the centre against 
the downward bearing load and loaded 


with the erd reactions of Ww the central 


9 , 
deflection being equal to the deflections of 
either cantilever. 

In this case the area of the stress diagram 


G = * 2 x i or T. X, the distance 
of its c.g. from the point of greatest deflection 
at the bearings, would be 4 of jj or Џ and 


2 x ft L 
2 GX _ 4^8. P j= 
75 Ed 6 ED = 
c then the deflection expressed as 
before in terms of W = .. WL 
24 EAd 


Girder Uniform Section Distributed Load. 

The next case is that of a girder loaded 
with a distributed load W (Fig. 10). Treating 
it in the same way as two cantilevers under 
а distributed load, we attribute the values 


in e as before. G (the area of either 


half of the stress diagram) = $ А and the 


distance of its c.g. from A (X) = M |. 


V 
A = 2 * 42 16 Ed 24 Ed 


Я WI 
I th mm уге 
n this case f 5 Ad' so that the 
deflection in terms of W is 
5x WI x B 5 WB 


A = x 8 x dd x Ed 7 192 EAR 
Girder Uniform Flange Stress Distributed 
Load. 


The next case (Fig. 11) is that of a girder 
with flanges proportioned to the load, giving 
n анон flange stress under & distribu 
oad. 


20X . 
The values of A will be as follows :— 
wi 
zi xc Y dd 
2% = jn yn 
Ed = 4Ed 7 4Ed A = з уда 


Girder Uniform Flange Stress Concentrated 
Load. 


_It is obvious by inspection that in such a 
girder under a concentrated load the value 
of 2 OX ө 


E odi be the кате LEd but 
B = WE 
C 
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Each of the seven cases deait with results 


in the multiplied by the 


W 
EAR 
varying figures 1, $, t FEL TL 52 and Té» 
which varying figures may be expressed 
as a constant C. 

In the foregoing deductions the approxi- 
mation Ad (flange area x effective depth) 
has been used to express the fection modulus 
for the sake of clearness. This should now 
be replaced by the more exact expression Z, 
so that the general formula would read 
== ыл x C. The term d in this formula 
would be the full depth in rectangular and 
other sections which are symmetrical about 
their neutral axes. In such sections the 
flange stress f which causes the stretch 
setting up the initial gradient, is measured 
in the outermost fibres. For such sections, 
therefore, the formula can be further simpli- 


term 


_ 1 m СҮР __ 
fied, for Zd — " xd-—2lIl and E = 
d and if the foregoing values of 
C be halved, а new constant n (= 3С) 


"n 
can be used with the formula ^ — < E : : 


The values of п may be tabulated as 
follows :— 


Uniform Uniform 

Section Flange Stress. 
Cantilever concentrated load ... b ын i 
Cantilever distributed load da i 
Girder cen Dull! . 11 
Girder distributed load ............ 1 E 


For T and other sections which are not 
symmetrical about their neutral axes the 
formula can be used in the same form. In 


CWP 

EZd the depth d would be 
twice the greatest distance (y) of the neutral 
axis from the outer fibres. 

The fibre stress to which such a beam would 
be calculated would be that in the extreme 
fibres at the tip of the web, and the gradient 
setting up deflection would be determined by 
the stretch of these fibres + the distance X. 
This gradient would be just the same as that 
determined by the lesser distortion in the 
fibres at the top of the table — the lesser 


the form of 


FIC- G 
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distance X. But as the lesser fibre stresses 
in the table of a T section is not calculated, 
therefore the leaser distance X is not used. 
The deflection is, in fact, precisely the same 
as that of а symmetrical section of а depth 
equal to 2y under the same flange stress, 
and is, therefore, calculated on precisely the 
same way. In the practical calculation of 
beams the flange stress ў is almost invariably 
calculated first, and when this is known the 
factors of load, section modulus, and bending 
moment can be disregarded, the deflection 
being merely determined by the span and 


depth, or A — JR p being & constant 


varying with the tvpe of beam and method of 
loading. Е for structural steel can be taken 
at 13,000 tons, and for a working stress of 
74 tons per square inch the formula can be 
simplified to 


_ pe 75 рі? 
А = 4 "iw ^ p ^^ "9 


or if S in feet be substituted for | in inches 


A = Р х 088 


р can be tabulated as follows: 


E x 0-083. 


Detail of Beam. 

Uniform 

Uniform Flange Stress 
Beam and Load. Section. апа Depth. 

Cantilever concentrated load ... Yo duces 1 
Cantilever distributed load ...... i 
Girder concentrated load ....... E ss i 
Girder distributed load ............ Gu. Apu i 


Value of p in formula A = 


Handy Formula for the Deflection of Wooden 


Beams. 


If a rectangular beam of clean deal 1 in. 
broad and 1 in. deep be placed over а span o 
1 ft. and loaded centrally with a weight of 
1 1Ь., the deflection will be found to be in 
the neighbourhood of 0003 of an inch. 
Any increase in breadth would decrease the 
deflection directly, and any increase in depth 
would decrease it according to the cube of 
such increase in depth. 

If the load be distributed by applying it 
in the shape of flexible strips of lead the 
deflection for а 1-lb. load over a 1-ft. span 
would be about 0-0002, for a 2-ft. span 
00016, and for a 3-ft. span 00054, etc., 
and any alteration of breadth and depth 
would have the same effect as in the case of 
the concentrated load. It is possible to 
obtain very useful handy formule from the 
results of these experiments. 

In everyday practice it i» very frequently 
necessary to know for wood beams what 18 
the load in hundredweights either coa- 
centrated or distributed which will cause 
a deflection not exceeding „y in. per foot of 
span or ,},th—the deflection which i$ 
usually considered to be sufficient to crack 
plastered ceilings. 

This limit of deflection for а l-ft. span 
would be represented by 12; S or 0021 8. 
With а beam 1 in. in breadtb, 1 in. in depth. 
and 1 ft. in span, а deflection of 0-002 was 
caused by а distributed load of 1 lb. Had 
the load been 112 Ib. the deflection would 
have been about 0224 in. In other words, 
for a unit span of 1 in feet, a unit breadth of 
l in inches, and a unit depth of 1 in inches. 
а unit distributed load of 1 in hundred- 
weights causes а deflection of approximately 
3; in. per foot of span. 

For any beam of clean fir, therefore, it 
can be assumed that the distributed load 
in hundredweights which will produce а 
deflection of „% in. per foot of span will be 
e e by bd? in inches 

pem S* in feet 

For concentrated central] loads the results 
should be multiplied by 4, and for hard woods 
the deflection may be taken for practical 
purposes as the same as deal. 

The above handy formula can be further 
extended. We have ascertained that the 
load in timber beams which causes a deflection 
of „, in. per foot of span can be shortly put 

3 


as W — i we can similarly use the 
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results of experiments to determine the 
deflection of a timber beam under any load. 
Our model beam deflected 03 or w in. under 
а concentrated load of 1 owt. in a span of 
1 ft, and 02 under a distributed load. 
Obviously, therefore, to obtain the deflection 
in any beam we have merely to regard the 
conditions, i. e., breadth and depth in inches 
and span in feet of our beam in the experi- 
ment as unity and multiply by the relation 


T the deflections of 0 in. per hundredweight 


of load for beams under concentrated load, 
and x, in. for distributed load. 

If instead of beams we had cantilevers, we 
can easily use the same experimental results 
and increase the figure of 45 in. by the 
relation between the deflections of girders 
and cantilevers shown in the table. 'Thus 
the deflection of a cantilever 1 in. x 1 in. x 
1 ft. span under a concentrated load of 1 cwt. 
would be to the deflection şk in. for a beam 
of the same section and load in the proportion 
of å to „, or would be 4; in. x $ + 34 or 
zu X $X 51 = th in., say фір. 

It is, however, in practice more convenient 
to know what deflection is going to take 
place in a timber beam loaded to the extent 
of the handy formula for timber beams 
safe distributed load in hundredweights — 


bd? in inches 
9 in feet 


Under these circumstances, assuming the 
modulus of elasticity for large scantlings to 
be 9,000 cwt. per square inch and ј to be 
9 cwt. per square inch, which is the safe f 
assumed in that formula, then 


5 2 
А = 21 55 L in inches = S12 in feet. 


5 * 9 x 128 x 128 S2 


= 24x 9000 xd = 30d 
So that for wood beams loaded with the 
safe distributed weight allowed by the handy 
formula (or any other arrangement of weight 
involving a flange stress of 9 cwt. per 
square inch) the deflection can be calculated 


А S: 
from the very simple formula — 30d 
а modulus of 10,800 be assumed, the formula 
S 
becomes dod 


Limiting Ratio of Depth to Span for Given 
Ratios of Deflection to Span. 


It is often convenient in practical design 
to determine the limiting proportion of depth 
to span which will keep deflection within 
defined limits. For fir timber beams and 
joists under distributed loads the limit of 
deflection usually fixed is J; in. per foot of 
span of 36, and the material is almost 
invariably calculated for an f of 9 cwt. per 
square inch. Assuming a modulus of 
10,800 cwt. the deflection in such beams, 


А = ы m. and when this is ay 
24 Ed 480 ' 
th A __ 5x24x9 Ий 
en 856 = 24 х 10,800 a 
ori = 0 × 12 
d 480 x 5x9 


or depth in inches — span in feet. Which is 
obviously much more than experience has 
found necessary. 

In this connexion it should be recollected 
that ceilings are cracked not by the deflection 
due to the total load, but by that portion 
of it which is represented by the superload. 
The deflection due to structural load is 
constant and permanent from the time the 
structure is completed. When the super- 
load is about half the total load—the old 
rule for floor jon сор in inches = half 
span in feet + 1 would be correct. 

For rolled joists or steel girders as beams 
under distributed load with uniform flanges 
working to a stress (f) of 7j tons per square 
inch and using steel possessing a modulus of 
13,000 tons, 
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5 А? WE 
A 24 X a and when this is m 
l 5x75 13 
h — == س ا‎ — 
шеп 480 24$ x 13,000 d 
l 24 x 13,00 


a 40x 5x75 7 159 
The limiting deflection of rolled joists is 
more frequently taken at about 3355, under 


which conditions the ratio : would be about 


24 or depth in inches = half span in feet. 
Before leaving the subject of deflection 
it is necessary to note one practical point 
with regard to cantilevers. It will be found 
that these often show a deflection greater 
than is expected. This is because the 
formula assumes that one end of the cantilever 
is fixed; but absolutely fixed ends are in 
ordinary building work almost impossible, 
&nd a very slight yielding of the material 
anchoring the short arm may mean a con- 
siderable drooping of the end of the long 
arm. Take the case of a cantilever 12 ft. 
long built into a wall with plates top and 
bottom, and so arranged that the effective 
centre of the top plate carrying the counter- 
weighting masonry is 18 in. from the front 
edge of the bottom plate upon which the long 
arm would tend to rotate. If the top plate 
moved upwards under the action of the load 
and compressed the counterweight of masonry 
to the extent of ,'; in., the long arm would 
drop eight times as much, ог $ in. in addition 
to the elastic deflection. In the case of a 
cantilever which is & prolongation of a 


Fig. 12. 


girder over one of the bearings, the fixing 
of the cantilever is obviously flexible. In 
the case of a cantilever loaded with a dis- 
tributed weight and counterweighted by 
means of such а girder similarly loaded 
and of the same span, as in Fig. 12, the 
deflection is just double the normal, the 
difference being due to the flexibility of the 
counterweighting arm. 

Cases necessitating the exact calculation 
of the deflection of balanced cantilevers do 
not often arise in architectural practice, 
cantilever arms being usually kept short ; 
but, if necessary, simple methods of calcu- 
lating them will be found in Professor T. 
Claxton Fidlers well-known book on 
“ Bridge Construction.” 


THE TOWER OF PISA. 


IN consequence of representations made 
relative to the stability of the Tower of 
Pisa {һе Italian Government last year ap- 
pointed a Commission to inquire into the 
actual condition of the structure and to cam- 
pare the results ascertained with those ob- 
tained in 1817 by Cresy and Taylor and in 
1859 by Rohault de Fleury. | 

Measurements taken by the Commission 
show that the projection of the seventh cor- 
nice beyond the first cornice is 2:868 metres, 
the inclination of the axis being 5 248 metres 
for the total height of the tower. 

According to the measurements made in 
1817 by Cresy and Taylor, the inclination of 
the axis was 5:055 metres. Therefore, if 
both sets of measurements are accurate, the 
summit of the tower has moved through the 
space of 195 millimetres, or nearly 8 in., 
during the past ninety-three years. 

Again, the observations by Rohault de 


= - 22, 4/3 2 


The Leaning Tower of Pisa. 
(From Genie Civil.) 


Fleury in 1859 showed the inclination to be 
3180 metres, representing an increase of 
127 millimetres since the investigation forty- 
two years earlier, and giving 68 millimetres 
a8 the movement during the succeeding 
period of fifty-one years. 

Thus we get the mean annual increases of 
inclination of 3 millimetres for the period 
1817-59, 1:3 millimetres for the period 1859- 
1911, and 21 millimetres for the period 
1817-1911. 

Of course, it would not be safe to draw 
any inferences from the figures quoted unless 
-first satisfied that all of them were absolutely 
reliable, a matter concerning which there is 
reason for doubt. The ariginal report and 
drawings by Cresy and Taylor are not to be 
found to-day, and the only drawing at the 
disposition of the Commission was the copy 
of a section of the tower made in 1831 
by Raniere-Grassi from the original of 
Cresy and Taylor. From this section 16 
appears to be clear that the measurements 
taken by the two architects mentioned were 
taken in a direction not exactly agreeing with 
the maximum inclination, but at a vertical 
section making an angle of 5? 31' with the 
section of maximum inclination. 

Consequently, comparison of the latest re- 
cords with those of previous dates is of no 
practical utility, and we have no means of 
judging whether the inclination of the tower 

as changed or remained constant during the 
past century. 

It is generally admitted 153 that the 
tower was originally intended to be vertical, 
but that after its commencement in 1174 sub- 
sidence took place, giving rise to the inclina- 
tion which has made the tower not only a 
curiosity, but also an instructive object-lesson 
in building construction. Various discoveries 
by Rohault de Fleury show the accuracy of 
this view, one being the presence of a gar- 
goyle at first-floor level, the channel of which 
is at an angle opposed to that of the out- 
ward tlow of water, and another the evidence 
of attempts made to correct the inclination of 
to tower by increasing the height of six 
successive stories at the gradually-sinking 
side. According to De Fleury, the differences 
of height for the stories in question are 3, 
4, 7, 14, 8, and 9 centimetres respectively, and 
it is interesting to recall the fact that the 
same kind of artifice has been adopted at 


other places in Italy with the object of 
correcting the inclination of towers which, 
like that of Pisa, were built during successive 
epochs. 

Borings made under the direction of the 
present Commission have proved that, con- 
trary to hitherto prevailing views, the tower 
was not founded upon а solid cylindrical 
masonry base but upon а masonry ring 
5 metres thick beneath the circular wall of the 
tower, and now having the same inclination 
as the first floor of the structure. 

The most satisfactory conclusion drawn by 
the Commission is that, as no sign of recent 
movement exists, the stability of the tower 
is not endangered. However, a series of 
bench-marks has been established by means of 
which it will be easy to follow any deviations 
of the axis which may occur in future. years. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
GIRDER OF 80-ЕТ. SPAN. 


IN а new factory at Watertown, U.S.A., the 
flat roof of the main building is carried by 
reinforced concrete girders, 80 ft. long by 
9 ft. 6 in. deep, spaced at intervals of 20 ft. 
apart. The object of employing members of 
this exceptional span was to obviate the use of 
interior columns, which would have interfered 
with the operation of a travelling crane 
extending across the building. 


FIG. 2—DETAIL SHOWING 
STEEL BARS IN POSITION IN THE 80-FT. 
GIRDER. 


SPACER TO HOLD 


(From Cement Age.) 


Fig. 1 is a side elevation and cross-section 
of a typical girder, the weight of which was 
kept down by the hexagonal openings shown, 
which in the girder at one end of the building 
are utilised for the insertion of windows. 
Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of the bars in 
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FIG. 1—SIDE ELEVATION AND CROSS SECTION 


OF $0-FT. GIRDER AT THE HOOD RURRER 
COMPANY 


(From Cement Age.) 
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FIG. 3 —-SECTION AND ELEVATION OF CENTERING USED ON AN 80-FT. GIRDER. 


the tension boom, and the spacing clips em- 
ployed to hold the bars in the predetermined 
positions. 

Owing to the unusual length of the 
the reinforcing bars were specially rolled in 
100-ft. lengths, so as to avoid joints in the 
metal. The main tension reinforcement 
consists of ten 14-іп. square bars, and 
diagonal reinforcement is provided by 
fin. square corrugated bars arranged іп 
pun on each side of the centre line. 

o provide. resistance to shear at the 
ends of the girder, three j-in. square corru- 
gated bars are carved down diagonally as 
represented in Fig. 1. 

The whole of the reinforcement is of high 
carbon steel, the working stress having been 
taken at 20,000 Ib. per square inch. etails 
are given ın Fig. 3of the moulds used in form- 
ing the girders, which, together with the 
building itself, were constructed by the Aber- 
thaw Construction Company, of Boston. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTE. 


T ‘E subjoined notes аге taken 


Treatment from specification clauses pre- 
of Exposed pared by Mr. H. H. Quimby 
Concrete and adopted by the National 
Surfaces. Association of Cement Users 


(U.8S.A.) :— 

Moulds.—For all surfaces of concrete in- 
tended to be exposed the face of the moulds 
shall be straight, smooth, evenly matched, and 
watertizht, and made во as to be removable 
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without injury to the concrete. Any offsets at 
joints shall be dressed off flush, and апу 
openings or knotholes shall be caulked with 
some stiff, plastic material, such as clay mixed 
with plaster of Paris or sand. The interior of 
the moulds shall be treated with petroleum 
or other water repellent to obviate adhesion 
between the concrete and the wood. 

Depositing Concrete. The concrete should 
be wet enough to flush, and be spaded against 
the face of iho mould. The spade is then to be 
used to push the azgrezate forward, care being 
taken to obtain uniformity of mixture an 
texture at the face. Concreting shall be 
continuous throughout definite stages of tbe 
work, 80 that joints shall be at the line of some 
structural feature, or be made truly straight 
and level. 

Scrubbing Surface.—While the concrete is 
friable or pulverable, the face boards shall be 
carefully removed and the concrete surface 
scrubbed with ordinary fibre brushes with a 
light stream of water from & hose, until the 
aggregate is exposed to uniform degree and 
then rinsed off with water and kept moist for 
several davs. If the concrete has set too 
hard, wire brushes, followed by fibre brushes and 
rinsing, may be used. Any voids and similar 
defects shall be patched with concrete of the 
sime mixture immediately after scrubbing, 
usinz the hand or а wooden float—not а steel 
trovel—for applying and smoothing the 
patches. After they are sufficiently set—say 
within from five to twenty-four hours—all 
patches shall be scrubbed to the same texture 
as the general surface, and be rinsed clean and 
kept moist for several davs. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


AUSTRALIAN BUILDING AND 


LABOUR NOTES. 


| | HE New South Wales Government has 

embarked upon a scheme for the 
manufacture of bricks. 

twenty-two acres has been secured 

in a suburb of Sydney, which, it is 

resumed, will produce fifty millions of 

Bricks per acre. The construction of the kilns 
is under way, and forty-five workmen em- 
ployed. Several improved square-end Hoff- 
man kilns are being installed, and seven brick- 
making machines are being put in, and an 
output of 300,000 bricks per week is promised 
in the immediate future. 

One of the reasons why the New South 
Wales Government is undertaking the manu- 
facture of bricks upon a large scale is in order 
to combat a brick combine which, it is 
alleged, exists in Sydney, for the purpose of 
keeping up prices and pressing out smaller 
competitors. The present prices of bricks in 
Sydney is about 40s. per 1,000 at the kiln. 
The Manager of the Government Brick Works 
says he considers 19s. or 17s. 6d. per 1,000 
a fair price, and then he will be able to supply 
bricks at these figures. | 

The State Government is not going to limit 
its enterprise to brick-making only. The 
Minister for Works says that it is his inten- 
tion to undertake building, and establish a 
thoroughly-equipped building yard. He will 
then be able to compete with any builder 
іп Sydney. He says that the present 
dithculfy he experiences is to get a suitable 
man to take control of the work. The salary 
(1,0007. а year) is not sufficient to induce any 
one of the leading Australian builders to take 
the position. Several have been sounded. 
Their replies have been to the effect that they 
are now making 3,000/. or 4,000“. a year. 
Under the circumstances, the Minister says 
if a suitable man cannot be obtained in 
Australia at 1,000/. or even 1,500/., he will 
be compelled to go to England or America for 
A man. 

There is no question that the labour legis- 
lation in Australia has in view making the 
country a close preserve for workmen already 
there. Not only is every obstacle put in the 
way of the workmen abroad becoming familiar 
with the high wages and comparatively easy 
conditions ruling there, but efforts are made 
to prevent boys becoming tradesmen. Journey- 
men painters, for instance, in a claim now 
being considered before the Painters’ Wages 
Board, at Sydney, asked that only one appren- 
tice be allowed to every six journeymen 
painters employed by any one employer. 

How the union came to base this demand 
for this limitation was shown in argument 
at the firs€ sitting of the Wages Board, which 
took place last month. The Secretary of the 
union said that the basis was on the assump- 
tion that the average painter now. at the 
trade would live thirty years. One boy turned 
out every five years in a shop employing six 
journeymen would mean that there would be 
six apprentices at the end of thirty years to 
replace the six workmen. It was pointed out 
by the Chairman that this proportion would 
be quite insufficient. In the first place, the 
average life of painters at various ages at any 
one time would be considerably under thirty 
years, and nearer fifteen years. 'The union 
also assumed that every man entitled to 
apprentices would take the proportionate 
number allowed, that every apprentice would 
remain at the trade, that no apprentice would 
die, and that there would be no increase in 
population in Sydney. As these assumptions 
are erroneous, it can easily be seen that the 
limitation of one in six would mean that in 
thirty years there would be only half the 
present number of journeymen. 

All unions, however, do not take such 
narrow views in regard to the matter of com- 
petition. The Secretary of the Journeymen 
Plasterers’ Union recently announced in the 
dailv papers that his union did not dis- 
courage journeymen plasterers coming to 
Australia. He said there was more work than 

the existing number of tradesmen could cope 
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with. This union welcomed English plas- 
terers so long as they were good tradesmen. 
The Bricklayers’ Union also said through its 
Secretary there was plenty of work at Sydney 
for bricklayers for many years to come. The 
difticulty experienced was to obtain supplies 
of bricks, notwithstanding the fact that brick 
kilns were working high pressure and several 
new kilns had recently been put into 
operation. 

The building of à church measuring 65 ft. by 
52 ft. and 35 ft. high was started and completed 
in one day at Preston Victoria, on March 27 
last. ‘The structure had weatherboard walls 
and galvanised-iron roof. The whole of the 
work was carried out by a large staff of car- 
penters, plumbers, and painters, all of whom 
gave their services gratis. The suggestion 
of completing the church in one day was 
made by a clergyman connected with the 
Associated Churches of Christ, who before he 
became a clergyman had been a carpenter. 
The carpenters got a start early, and the 
plumbers followed them and commenced 
operations by 2.30 p.m. Between that hour 
and the evening of the same day the spouting, 
down pipes, galvanised-iron roof, and gas 
fittings were in position, and the painters also 
carried out their part of the work. The 
church was ready for divine worship on the 
following day. 

There is great divergence in materials used 
for building in various parts of Australia. 
It is not always easy to account for the differ- 
ences apparent, except that the fact that 
people get, accustomed to particular styles of 
materials and are disinclined to change. The 
availability of materials is also in considera- 
tion. Before the heavy duties placed on 
timbers the wood house had a distinct advan- 
tage over the brick house in Australia. Now, 
owing to the Customs duties imposed on im- 

orted timbers, the cost of wood houses has 
Increased considerably, and in the case of 
a five-roomed house there is generally not 
more than 601. difference in favour of the 
wood house. ; 

Except for the risk of fire, the extra cost for 
insurance, and the extra cost of painting and 
keeping in repair, the wood house, as far as 
Australia is concerned, makes a satisfactory 
dweliing. It is cool and attractive, and the 
cost of material and labour entailed in its 
construction being less, there is less tempta- 
tion to skimp the size of rooms. 

Roughly, there are two classes of wood 
houses generally built in Australia. Опе is 
the weatherboard house, with the galvanised- 
iron roof. All outside, excepting the roof, is 
usually painted. The other style is a varia- 
tion of the half-timbered Elizabethan house. 
It has hardwood framing, and tongue and 
groove timber weatherboard or rough.cast 
walls, with slate, tile, or shingle roof. 

The use of shingles in Australia for roof 
or walling is not uncommon. The class of 
shingles used are usually either oak or 
American redwood. Oak shingles are left un- 
finished. They weather to a pleasing grey 
tone. The redwood is usually stained green 
or brown. For purposes of roofs, shingles 
are more costly there than either slate or tiles, 
and are only used to give a homely or dis- 
tinctive look to private houses. 


IS EXTERNAL POINTING IN 
BRICKWORK DOOMED ? 


IN all the treatises on building construc- 
tion very lengthy descriptions are given of the 
various kinds of pointed joints in brickwork, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of 
each. but there is always a warning against 
building brickwork or pointing in frosty 
weather. The use of mortar in frosty weather 
has in some cases been continued by mixing 
sugar with it, and satisfactory results are 
said to have resulted. 

The warning against frost, however, would 
have struck Gilbert as а useful idea if he 
could ever have been able to emplov it 
literallv, for why caution the builder against 
something he cannot prevent. His work. 
sooner or later, will have to stand the test 


of frost as well as time. If the mortar will 
not stand irost whilst it is wet, then, althougn 
it dries and hardens, water can stil enter 
through the absorbent bricks. 

Bricks, unless they be of the pressed, hard- 
burnt vitrified type, such as Staffordshires, 
will absorb moisture, rain will soak well into 

orous sand-faced bricks, and then the mortar 

is attacked internally as well as externally. 
The so-called weather-struck joint, with its 
nice slope, retains more water than a plain 
flush vertical joint; besides, wherever there 18 
& crevice water will accumulate. Instead of 
the water running or trickling down the sur- 
face of the joint, some of it creeps upward, 
and the other only soaks into the brickwork 
underneath the joint. 

Unless, therefore, both the mortar and 
bricks be hard the water will enter, and it 1s 
only a matter of time and disintegration must 
take place. This is very apparent to every- 
one, for it is necessary to repoint brickwork 
every few years to keep it smart in appear- 
ance. 

Mechanical brickwork, like mechanical 
lettering, has no beauty, except, perhaps, a 
statistician be the judge, for Roll a 
straight line—or а few straight lines 
judiciously congregated as in а cornice—be a 
thing of beauty, innumerable straight lines 
mathematically arranged with others at right 
angles tire the eyes, Jacking sympathy. 

Many of our large industrial towns owe 
their lack of beauty to this very fact, and the 
sausage-machine-like turn-out of the endless 
rows of houses. The sharp, clear-cut edges of 
the Victorian type of machine-made red bricks 
added to this unpicturesqueness, and even 
where that was lacking the various forms of 
false jointing of the patch-as-patch-can type 
brought about the same results. 

The sole aim and object of the brick manu- 
facturer seemed to be to get the maximum 
size of brick allowable within the statute 
limit for taxation, which, combined with the 
proportions of breadth and thickness for 
proper bonding, gave the universal size of the 

ricks employed. 

The use of hard bricks, although commend. 
able from the point of weatherproofness, has 
been found to ke conducive to dampness 
internally. With a soft brick a certain 
amount of “breathing ’ takes place, and is 
probably one great reason why houses built 
with them have not been universally damp. 

When the mortar was set back in the Joints 
of the Church Hall at Westminster the fact 
was freely commented upon and questioned 
as to its advantages, but the idea has taken 
root and been greatly employed elsewhere. 
Flush joints have also been greatly em. 
ployed, the mortar simply being finished off 
with the trowel as the work proceeds, 

Thin bricks after the Roman type have 
also come into vogue, and their judicious 
employment in arches, Strings, and to jambs 
9 соотв and E introduces an artistic 
element entirely lacking in e i - 
jointed brickwork. Qo een 


SOME LEGAL QUESTIONS 
ABOUT EXTRAS. 


_WE have received the following communica- 
tion from Мг. J. E. Yerbury, F.S.8. :— 

The article in your issue for August 4 
last raises a point which has struck me very 
forcibly on many occasions when engaged in 
arbitration and High Court cases, viz. :— Is 
it not time to call a conference of representa- 
tive architects and builders to revise the 
present R. I. B. A. form of contract! 

I have had a good deal of experience in 
arbitrations and in cases before official 
referees, and am quite convinced that the 
majority of those cases might have been saved 
by the use of а more simple form of contract. 

I cannot at the moment enter into a 
detailed criticisin of the R.LB.A. contract. 
but T should like to refer to one or two of 
the points raised in vour article. 

1. Who is liable to pay for extras? 

It is obvious that if the building owner 
requires extra works, and orders them, or 
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allows the architect, his agent, to do so on 
his behalf, he (the building owner) is liable. 
And I think, if having knowledge that work 
is being done which he has been informed 
would be an extra, he would make himself 
liable if he did not repudiate as soon as it 
became within his knowledge that the work 
was being done. 

But in the rare cases, I think, when the 
contract limits the agency of the architect, by 
the insertion of a clause, or an addition to 
one of the clauses of the R.I.B.A. contract, 
setting out that the architect shall not have 
power to order extra works, or limiting the 
amount he is authorised to spend upon extras, 
it is obvious, to my mind, that the architect 
is liable for all extras ordered by him, not 
covered by the contract. 

It would follow from this that the builder 
must obtain an order for all works he wishes 
to charge for as extras, and it will depend 
upon the form of contract to whom he 1s to 
look for the order. 

(a) Entirely to the architect where no 
restriction is put upon his authority 
under the contract. 

(b) To the architect where his agency is 
limited in amount, first up to the 
limit of his authority, and then to 
the employer. 

(c) Entirely to the employer where all 
authority is taken from the architect 
by the contract. 


Under the R.I.B.A. contract the builder 
must obtain the order for extras in writing, 
and the failure of unbusiness-like architecta to 
comply with this tondition has cost builders 
thousands of pounds. It is the duty of a 
builder's foreman to look after his employer's 
interests, and he is naturally on the look-out 
for extras. It ів the architect’s desire to make 
his work as perfect as possible, and improve- 
ments which suggest themselves as the work 
proceeds are ordered and carried out, and 
it is only when the builder's account 18 
rendered at the end of the job that the archi- 
tect is aware that he has been reckless. 

The builder naturally charges as much as 
he can, generally from 25 per cent. to 250 per 
cent. more than the architect expects. ‘The 
architect cannot deny the order for work, and 
would pay what he thinks a reasonable 
amount—the employer perhaps is willing to 

ay what the architect certifes, but the 

Duilder's idea of а reasonable amount 1s not 
the architat's. They soon get into a fight, 
and then the clause that all extras shall be 
ordered in writing is pointed out, and the 
builder has to take what he can get. 

But is it quite fair that this clause should 
work so hardly against the builder? 

If an architect of repute gives an order on 
the job, the builder goes on with the work 
trusting the architect to send the order, and 
if he fails to do so it is hard that the builder 
should suffer the loss of the cost of that work. 

In other cases the builder does not know of 
an extra until the work is completed; the 
foreman takes the order and carries out the 
work; he cannot say to the architect, without 
a certain reflection upon the architect’s good 
faith, Very well, sir, I will stop the work 
until you send your order in writing," or “1 
will not go on with this, as it will be an 
extra, unless you put your order in writing 
at once. 

The method I have adopted in my own 
practice is a simple one. І have special books 
printed for omissions and additions, and for 
extras. On these order-books I have printed 
at the bottom a notice in klack type that no 
order will be recognised as an extra unless 
given on one of these special forms, or by 
letter signed by myself. On my certificates 
I also state that the certificate is paid on the 
understanding that no extras will be charged 
except those authorised by these orders, the 
total amount of which are shown on the certi- 
ficate. |. 

And I make this easy by obtaining an 
estimate before I give an order for extras if it 
is possible, and where impossible I state the 
number of the exceptions. 

In this way I know exactly where I am, 
and the builder is in the same position. The 
building ом чег, when he receives my certi- 
ficate, knows that there are extras, and 
generally the amount—where exceptions are 
comparatively numerous, he has his atten- 
tion called to the fact as the work proceeds. 

Builders who have worked under me for the 
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first time have complained that my methods 
were irksome, but before the end of the job 
they have usually informed me that they wish 
every architett would adopt my plan; and I 
have never had to fight a builder or found 
a client dissatisfied at the end of a job. 

2. The next point I wish to refer to is that 
under the R.I.B.A. contract the only safe- 
guard to the builder is the arkitration clause, 
for, as you say in your article, ‘‘the builder 
submits himself entirely to the judgment of 
the architect subject to. arbitration. 

With а strong and just architect this works 
well enough, kut with a weak or unjust опе, 
or one under the thumb of an employer, very 
badly indeed. it is true the builder, if he 
can afford it, may take advantage of the 
arbitration clause, but this means time and 
money, and at present the arbitrator is nearly 
always an architect, and my experience is 
that the architect who is a good arbitrator 
on а building contract is very difficult to find. 
The arbitrator should always be a lawyer, or, 
if an architect, one specially qualified by 
experience and training to deal with matters 
in а judicial manner, and they are rare. I 
remember one case where a distinguished 
arbitrator, who was an architect, gave very 
а penalties against a builder upon facts 
which only an architect who had been in 
similar difficulties himself could possibly have 
given such an award. He was honest, but he 
treated his brother architect as he would wish 
himself to be treated, and could not appreciate 
the position which really existed. 

Had an appeal been possible, I am quite 
certain his award would have been laughed 
at by lawyers. 

I do not agree that “it is a nice question 
how far the architect has authority to bind the 
building owner in making alterations“; it 
appears to me to be perfectly clear that the 
architect is the agent of the building owner 
and has authority ta do all an agent may do, 
unless such authority is clearly and definitely 
restricted by the contract; and the owner is 
bound to pay upon presentation of architects 
certificate. I believe there is no safer bond 
to sue upon than an architect’s certificate 
properly given under the R.I.B.A. contract. 

I fear your space will not allow me to deal 
with other points in your article, but I trust 
you will allow me the opportunity of raising 
these questions in your columns, viz :—1. Is it 
not time the R.I.B.A. contract was revised 
and very greatly simplified? 2. If this is 
done, would it not te more satisfactory that 
the arbitrator should be a lawyer rather than 
an architect? It may be said that this would 
take remunerative work from one profession 
and transfer it to another, but I don't think 
this would be the case. The arbitrator being 
a lawyer, architects would be employed to 
state the case rather than counsel. 


BUILDING AND LABOUR IN 
MELBOURNE. 


We learn from the Melbourne Argus that 
great difficulty is being found by architects 
and others who have building contracts to let 
to find builders who are willing to undertake 
them. Even for large city jobs, where thero 
is abundant room for high profit, very few 
tenders are received, while tenders have to 
be called again and again for important 
country jobs before anybody can be found 
willing to execute them. The reason is not 
that builders are less enterprising or that 
they are at all unwilling to undertake the 
work. They are not able to do it, because 
they cannot obtain tradesmen to man the jobs 
The difficulty has reached an acute stage. 
The Master Builders’ Association has 110 
members. Details of the number of men 
urgently needed by all of them showed that 
the trade was undermanned to the enormous 
extent of 50 per cent. The number of brick: 
layers, plasterers, painters, plumbers, and so 
forth requires to be doubled before it will be 
possible for the builders to cope with all the 
work which requires to be done. It is not 
that there has been any extraordinary boom 
in the building trade. For years past thera 
has been a steadily increasing activity in the 
trade. The population of Melbourne and of 
Victoria has been growing, and people must 
be housed. Businesses of all sorts have een 
increasing, and larger buildings will be 
needed. At all holiday seasons the existing 
accommodation is unable to meet requirements 
There has been extension in this direction. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds are being 
spent every vear in that branch of business 
alone. Warchouses, factories, shops are 
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being rebuilt and enlarged in all parts of the 
city. Public buildings are being erected to 
meet the increased requirements of Govern- 
ment institutions. Hospitals and charitable 
institutions of all kinds require more building 
accommodation. The growth of population 
and the increased prosperity of the country 
are jointly responsible for this, for it is tle 
same all over Australia. In Sydney a great 
number of very large building operations 
have been postponed until the builders ura 
able to deal with them. The tradesmen to do 
the work are not to be found in Australia, end 
those who want the buildings just have to 
wait. At least 500 bricklayers are urgentiy 
needed in Melbourne. By “bricklayer” :s 
meant a skilled tradesman. Every man who 
calls himself a bricklayer does not comply 
with that description. It is estimated that if 
500 bricklayers could be obtained there would 
be room also for at least 150 additional brick- 
layers’ labourers, 150 plasterers, and 2 
painters, carpenters, carpenters’ labourers, 
and plumbers. In these estimates no accoint 
has been taken of the needs of the countrv 
districts, though the scarcity of labour the:e 
is greater than in the city, for tradesmen nave 
gradually deserted the country to take up the 
more congenial work in Melbourne. Wages in 
the trade are high, while the hours are limited 
to forty-four per week. Bricklayers receive a 
minimum of 1s. 6d. per hour—66s. per week. 
Plasterers are paid lls. 8d. per day. Painters 
receive ls. 3d. per hour. Plumbers’ wages are 
ls. 74d. per hour, and tuck- pointers are paid 
lls. to 125. per day. Carpenters receive from 
698. 8d. a week for foremen who exercise oontrol 
over the work of three men or more to 528. 3d. 
a week for ordinary carpenters’ labourers. 
The working carpenter receives 64s. 2d. per 
week. heir hours are forty-four a week. 
They do not commence work until а quarier 
to eight o’clock in the morning (double rates are 
paid for time worked before that hour), snd 
do not work after a quarter-past five o’clock on 
week days and a quarter past twelve o’clock on 
Saturdays. All holiday work is paid for at 
overtime rates. Wages boards control the 
wages and hours of all the workmen in the 
building trade, and some of these boards are 
even now considering determinations which 
will increase the rates. Although these rates 
are fixed by wages boards, they are only the 
minimum. Builders pay good tradesmen can- 
siderably higher rates. An increase of 1s. a 
day is gladly given to retain the servicer of 
good tradesmen. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW SCHOOL, CRAIGTON. 

This school has been erected to provide 
accommodation for 1,020 pupils, and has been 
designed by Messrs. Watson & Salmond, 
architects, of Glasgow. 


NEW SCHOOL, WEMYSS. 

Mr. G. Charles Campbell, of Methil, is the 
architect for the new school which it is 
proposed to erect in Methil. The estimated 
cost of the work is 10,000/., and the accommo- 
dation is for 1,000. 


NEW SCHOOL, SUTTON VALENCE. 

These buildings have been erected by Messrs. 
Wallis & Sons, Ltd., builders, of Maidstone, 
at a cost of about 30,000/. The architect for 
the work was Mr. H. Percy Adams. 


NEW SCHOOL, MONKTON. 
A new school is to be erected, providing 


- accommodation for 160 pupils, at an estimated 


cost of about 975/. The architect is Mr. W. 
W. Reid. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, MUTHILL. 

Additions are to be made to this school, 
including rooms for cookery, laundry, and 
woodwork, etc. The following are contractors 
for the work:—Mason, Mr. J. T. M'Robbie, 
Muthill: joiners, Messrs. Taylor & Scobie, 
Blackford;  slater, Mr. Williamson, 
Muthill; plasterer, Mr. Jas. Gorrie, Crieff: 
plumbers, Messrs. Bennett & Ferguson, Crieff. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEW CROSS. 

Messrs. Castle & Warren, architects. of 
Norfolk-street. Strand. W.C., prepared the 
designs for this new librarv. which has been 
erected at a cost of about 12,000/. The builder 
was Mr. F. J. Gorham, and the heating 
arrangements were carried out by Messrs. 


Buckley & Co. 


PAVILION AND WINTER GARDENS, MARGATE, 


These improvements at Margate include the 
erection of a pavilion, with seating accommo- 
dation for 2.500, an open arena with accommo- 
dation for 1,200, and balconies overlooking the 
sea with a provision for 500 The whole 
scheme has been designed by Mr. Borg, the 
Borough Engineer, and the estimated cost is 
about 23.0007. The contractor for the work 
was Mr. Denne. 
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TRADE NEWS. 

A new clock has boen ordered for the 
Parish Church, Widford Church, near Ware, 
Herts, which will strike the hours and show 
ume on a large dial. It is to be fitted with 
all the latest 1mprovements, and generally to 
the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. The 
makers are Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Mid- 
land Clock Works, Derby. The same firm 
have also recently made clocks at Saxthorpe 
Church. Norfolk, and Barton Mills Church, 
Suffolk. 

Boyle's latest patent “ air-pump ” ventilators 
have been applied to Burton-on-Trent 
Grammar School. | 

The John Coupland Hospital, Gainsborough, 
is being supplied with Shorland's double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves with des- 
cending smoke flues, patent Manchester grates, 
exhaust roof ventilators, and inlet ventilators, 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., 
of Failsworth, Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Width of Way. 
Holborn.—Erection of a building upon the 
site of Nos. 9, 10, and 11, Eagle street, Holborn 
(Mr. W. C. Waymouth).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontuge. 
Fulham.—Erection of buildings on the south. 
western side of Burlington-road, Fulham (Mr. 
L. Kesteven for Mr. J. F. H. Shepherd).— 
Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Construction. 


Hammersmith.—Showcase in front of No. 
340, King.street West, Hammersmith (Mrs. 
L. Raleigh).— Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Showcase at No. 114, 
Church-street, Kensington (Mrs. L. D. Can- 
cellor).—Consent. 

Width of Way, Projection, and Construction. 

City of London.—Brick, steel, and concrete 
gangway over the public way of Catherine 
Wheelalley, Bishopsgate (Mr. H. E. Hoven- 
den). —Consent. 

Width of Way, Deviation from Certified Plan, 
Projections, and. Construction. 

Kensington, South.—Addition over the motor 
garage at Nos. 39 and 41, Queen’s-gate-place- 
mews, Kensington, the erection of an extornal 
iron staircase and balconies, and the erection 
of а boundary fence (Messrs. W. D. Hodges & 
Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 
Kensington, South.—Addition at the rear of 


No. 4a, ke’s-lane, Kensington (Messrs. 
Moore & Hunter for Mrs. E. E. Annett).— 
Consent. 


Strand.—Hotel building upon а site abutting 
upon Glasshouse-street, Air street, Brewer- 
street, and Sherwood-street, Westminster 
(Messrs. W. J. Ancell and H. Tanner, jun.).— 
Consent. 

Westminster.—House to abut upon the 
western side of Smith-square (Mr. E. L. Lut- 
yens for the Right Hon. R. McKenna, M.P.).— 
Consent. 

Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Clapham.—Alterations at Nos. 310, 312, and 
314, Clapham. road, Clapham (Mr. J. J. Free- 
land for Mr. F. G. McKim).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—Alterations at Nos. 145, 
147, and 149, Borough High-street (Messrs. S. 
Haskins & Brothers).—Refused. 


Building for the Supply of Electricity. 

Ham pstead.—Two wooden cooling towers 
with steel sub-structures at the Hampstead 
Metropolitan Borough Council’s electricity 
generating-station, Lithos-road. Hampstead 
(Klein Engineering Company (1908), Ltd.. for 
Hampstead Metropolitan Borough Council).— 
Consent. 

Holborn.—Steel and concrete chimney-shaft 
at the electricity generating-station, Short's- 
gardens, Holborn (Charing-cross, West-end, 
and City Electricity Supply Company, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Limehouse.—Iron building beneath the coal. 
weighing hopper at the southern end of the 
telpher track at the electricity generating- 
station of the Stepney Metropolitan Borough 
Council, Narrow-street, Limehouse (Mr. W. 
`` P. Tapper for Stepney Metropolitan 
Borough Council).—Consent. 

Limehouse.—Coal hopper and an ash hopper 
at the electricity generating station, Narrow- 
street, Limehouse (Messrs. Strachan & Hen- 
shaw, Ltd., for the Stepney Metropolitan 
Borough Council).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Uniting of a new building 
in Poppin’s-court, Fleet street, with Nos. 107 
to 111. Fleet-street (Messrs. Smee & Houchin 
for Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son).—Consent. 
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Peckham.—Formation of an opening in the 
party wall between Nos. 24 and 26, Atwell- 
road, Peckham (Mr. A. Harris for Mr. J. 
Lennard).—Consent. 


Strand.—Additional openings in the party 
wall between No. 3, Clifford-street, and No. 
14, Old Burlington street, W. (Mr. C. Н. 


Townsend for Messrs. Owen Grant, Ltd.).— 
Consent. : 
Uniting of Buildings and Cubical Extent. 
Bermondsey.—Steel, iron, and glass van 
shelter over a yard at the premises of the 
Salvation Army on the southern side of Spa- 
road, Bermondsey (Mr. A. Gordon).—Consent. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ALTRINCHAM.—Institute and alterations to 
Sunday school (1, 600 /.); Trustees, Bowdon 
Downs Congregational Church. 

Arnold.—school (4, 50“.); Mr. C. J. Bristowe, 
Secretary, Education Cominittee, Notts County 
Council, Nottingham. 

Blackhall XIIII.— School; Mr. Wood, archi- 
tect, Burnopfield. 

Biymhill.—Enlargement and improvement of 
schools; Architect, care of The Managers of 
the parochial schools. 

Bolton.—Central offices, 
(5,000/.), for the Lancashire an 
Miners’ Federation. 

Branksome Heath.—Enlargement of girls’ 
school; Mr. C. Lisby, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Poole Town Council. 

Brighouse.—St. Chad's Church (12,000/.); 
Mr. W. Н. Wood, architect, The College, 
Durham; Messrs. W. J. Briggs & Sons, 
builders, Brighouse. Extensions to pene 
Valley Dyeworks, for the Bradford Dyers' 
Association, Ltd. 

Broadstairs.—Showrooms and offices for the 
Broadstairs Gas Company. 

Chelmsford.— Extensions to library (8001); 
Mr. C. Brown, surveyor, Chelmsford Town 
Council. 

Chester.—Laundry centre (7401); Mr. T. G. 
Huxley, builder, Malpas. 

Courthill.—School (250 places); Mr. S. J. 
Newman, Surveyor, Poole Town Council. 

Coventry. — Conversion of  Primrose-hill 
House into slipper baths (2,0001); Mr. J. E. 
Swindlehurst, Surveyor, Coventry Town 
Council. 

Crowborough.—Enlargement of St. John’s 
School; the Managers. 

Darwen.—Cottage home; Architect, care of 
Clerk to the Guardians. , 

Dumbarton.—Hall (1,5001); Mr. W. Reid, 
Church Street, Dumbarton. 

Dunvant.—Extension to 'Three Crosses In- 
dependent Chapel; Mr. W. David, architect, 
Swansea. 

Elgin.—Slipper baths (3,000/.); Mr. A. A. 
Turriff, Burgh Hall, Elgin. 

Ellesmere Port.—Alterations to Station Hotel 
(2,000/.), for the Birkenhead Brewery Company. 

Folkestone.—The following plans have been 
passed: — Motor garage, Beacholme, Lower 
Sandgate road, for Mr. H. R. Kirk: Mr. A. 

Bowles, architect. Additions to garage 
rear of Nos. 48-50, Rendezvous-street, for 
Messrs. Gamble & Co.: Mr. O. Marx, archi- 
tect and builder. Rebuilding additions to No. 


Bridginan place 
Cheshire 


28, Ford road, for Mr. H Rye; Mr. H. 
Videan, architect. 
Glasgow. — Public library. Clydebank 


(10,000/.); Messrs. Gardner, Millar, & White, 
architects, 144, St. Vincent-strect, Glasgow. 

Halifax.—Six tramway shelters: Mr. W. M. 
Rogerson, Tramway Engineer, Halifax Town 
Council. 

Hebden Bridge.—Alterations to Bankfoot 
Mill for Messrs. Crabtree Brothers. 

Herne Вах. — Extensions to East Cliff 
Pavilion (5.3557.); Messrs. W. Pattinson & 
Sons, builders. 50. Parliament-street. S.W. 

Hornchurch.—Enlargement of the South 


Hornchurch school: (1,450/.): Mr. G. Brown, 
builder, Maidstone-road, Gravs, Essex. 

Horton Kirby (Kent).—School, Birchwood- 
corner (2.150/.); Messrs. Hodder & Son, 
builders, Bromley. 

Houston (Renfrewshire). — Extensions to 
school (2,000/); Mr. Kerr, builder, 
Houston. 

Hull.—Training college (40.2907): Messrs. 


G. H. Panton & Sons, builders, 206, Anlabv- 
road, Hull. 

Huntingdon. — Enlargement of school 
(1.185/.): Mr. J. C. Wriglev. Secretary. Edu- 
cation Committee, North Riding of Yorks 
County Council. Northallerton. 

Hvde (Cheshire). —Swimming baths (J. 0007.): 
Mr Joseph Mitchell. Conneil Offices. Hyde. 

Keichley.—School (4.7007): Mr. A. P. 
Harrison. architect, Highfield lane. Keighlev ; 
Messrs Н. V. Robinson. Ltd.. builders, Lawk- 
holme-lane, Keighley. School (20007): Mr. 


* Se» alan опт list of Competitions. Contracts. 
ete.. on another page 
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Н. Shackleton, Sefton road, Morecambe. 
Lloyds Bank (6,000/.); Mr. S. Kitson, archi- 
tect, Greek-street Chambers, Leeds; Paul 
Rhodes, builder, Skinner-lane, Leeds. 

Langley Green.—Extensions to premises for 
Messrs. Ham, Baker, & Co.; Mr. William 
Jackson, builder, Langley Green. 

Lithney.—School (1,700); Mr. Sampson 
Hifl, architect, Green lanes, Redruth. 

Littlemill.—Instruction centre for the Coyl- 
ton School Board. 

Lowestoft.—School, Christ Church-square; 
Messrs. B. Oliver and H. J. Chetwood, archi- 
tects, Sudbury. 

Manston. — School; Messrs. Connon & 
Chorley, 16, Park square, Lecds. 

Matlock.—Post Office (12,000/.); Mr. J. W. 
Wildgoose, builder, Matlock Bath, Derbyshire. 

Middlesbrough.—Extensions to shipping 
offices, Albert-road, for Messrs. Constantine 
& Pickering. Clothing factory for Messrs. 
Stewarts, Ltd. 

Newhaven.—School; County Architect, East 
Sussex County Council, County Hall, Lewes 

New Shildon.—Territorial headquarters; Mr. 
Н С. Chapman, architect, Grainger-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mr. J. Moore, builder, 
New Shildon. Hall, etc.; Mr. H. Chapman, 
architect, Grainger-street, Newcastle. 

Newton Abbott.—College (40,000/.); Messrs. 
Mitchell, Son, and Gutteridge, architects, 9, 
Portland-street, Southampton. 

Newtown.—Shop, Buxton-road. for the New 
Mills Co-operative Society. 

Pensilva (near Liskeard).—School (2,1001.); 
Mr. J. C. Andrew, architect, Biddicks-court, 
St. Austell. 

Penzance.—School (4,0001); Mr. Sampson 
Hill, architect, Green-lanes, Redruth. 

Port Erroll.—Extensions to school (2, 1550.); 
Mr. A. H. L. McKinnon, architect, 245, Union. 
street, Aberdeen. 

Radcliffe.—Extensions to asylum (29,300/.); 
Mr. E. Purnell Hooley, Surveyor, Notts 
County Council, Shire Hall, Nottingham. In- 
firmary (21,136/.); Messrs. Wooldridge & 
Simpson, builders, Oxford. 

Redruth.—House; Mr. Leonard Winn, archi- 
tect, Boscower street, Truro. 

Rochford (Essex).—Alterations to work- 
house; Mr. F. Gregson, Clerk, Rochford 
Board of Guardians, Southend. 

Rotherham.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Armston & Wortley for nine houses, 
St. Stephen's-road; also for Mr. D. Hobkin. 
son, for alterations and additions to Nos. 93, 
95, and 97, Frederick-street. 

Sheffield.—Proposed enlargement of nurses' 
home (about 9,000.) for the Sheffield Royal 


Hospital Board. 

Staverton.—Isolation hospital (7,7001.) ; 
architect, care of Mr. J. B. Williams, Sur- 
veyor, Daventry Rural District Council. 

Stretford.—A pian has been passed for Messrs. 
John Greenwood & Sons, Ltd., for a bakery 
in Elevator- road. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield.—School (4,3501); Mr. J. 
Greenwood, builder, Mansfield. 

Swansea.—Six mills near present works for 
the Dyffryn Tinplate Company, Morriston. 

Taunton.—Additions to library, Corporation- 
street (1,430/.); Mr. F. Small, builder, New- 
castle. 

Torquay.—Two houses near Trenchford 
Dam; Mr. W. B. Crocker, builder. Three 
conveniences (700/.); Mr. H. A. Garrett, En- 
gineer, Torquay Town Council. The following 
plans have been passed:—Additions and 
alterations to Stoodley Knowle for Colonel 
Burn. М.Р. Additions to “ Highfield,” 
Middle Warberry-road: Mr. Hankey. 
Alterations and additions to Conway House: 
Hon. E. Douglas. Additions to “ Rocombe,” 
Higher Warberry-road. Mr. В. Skir. Motor 
garage, “The Nest," Mr. J. M. Petley. Six 
houses, Mallock-road: Mr. Johnson. 

Wallsend.—School (10,000/.): Messrs. Mar- 
shall & Tweedy, architects, Eldon-quare, New- 
castle. 

Warrington. — Extensions to  workhouse 
(1.7007): Messrs. W. & S. Owen, architects, 
4, Cairo-street chambers, Warrington. 

Warwick.—Children’s homes (3,000/.): Mr. F. 
Cundall, architect, 34, The Parade, Leaming- 
ton, Spa. 

West Bridgford (Notts).—School (4.050/.): 
PLUR Bosworth & Love, builders, Notting- 

am. 

Wigan.—Proposed abattoir for the Wigan 
and District Co-operative Society. Plans 
have been passed as follows:—Extensions to 
slaughter house. ete., Mirv-lane, for Messrs. 
Gallacher Brothers. Three houses. ete.. Bolton 
and Hen-streets; Mr. John Winstanlev. Ad- 
ditions to Nos. 199 and 201. Poolstock-lane: 
Mr. H. Tittensor. 

Workson.—Twenty-eight houses, Kilton-road, 
for the Worksop Co operative Society. 

York.—Proposed receiving home. Haxby- 
road (1.2007): Mr. G. Svkes. Clerk, Board of 
Guardians. York. Workine-class houses, Alma- 
terrace (1.3007): Mr. F. W. Spurr, Surveyor, 
York Town Council. 
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LAW REPORT. 


ВЕРОВЕ THE OFFICIAL REFEREE 
(Мг. Мов MACKENZIE). 
Contractor's Action against Building Owner. 
Minter v. Waldstein.* 


Tue hearing was resumed last week 
of this case, it being an action brought by 
Mr. F. G. Minter, a builder and contractor, 
living at Wimbledon, to recover 2,750/. from 
the defendant, Mr. Chas. Waldstein, а Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art at the University of 
Cambridge, which sum the plaintiff alleged to 
be due to him under a certificate of Mr. 
William Foster, an architect, in respect of the 
reconstruction of Newton Hall, near Cam- 
bridge, of which the defendant is the owner. 
Defendant counterclaimed for 10,000/. damages, 
alleging that the plaintiff’s work was defective, 
and that the materials used were not in 
accordance with the specification. 

The facts of the case and the evidence were 
fully reported in the issues of the Builder of 
July 14, 21, 28, and August 4 last. 

On Thursday last week Mr Jude was cross- 
examined by Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

He said he had been in business at Harston, 
which was a small village near Cambridge. 
Ho had never built such a large house us 
Newton Hall, and never wanted to. He had 
written to Mr. Foster, before the tenders went 
out, that he would be glad to do any work 
in the reconstruction of Newton Hall if he 
was given the offer. He did not get any offer 
until after Minter was doing the work. 

Did considerable friction arise between you 
and Mr. Minter when you were doing sonie 
supplemental work ?—If you refer to the con- 
servatory, I say yes. | 

Cross-examination continued, "EX 

It was occasionally the case 1n new buildings 
that work had afterwards to be done in easing 
doors and adjusting locks. Lyon, the butler, 
gave him tho order to come to Newton Hall 
and ease the doors. | | 

Do you say that it 1s & proper thing for one 
man alone to take down a door for the purpose 
of easing it?—I do not see anything improper 
in it. | T 

ou put plaster and wood in contact, is 16 
1 thing to find that the plaster 
will come away from the wood? —1 do not 
recollect ever seeing such a thing before. 

Cross-examination continued, 

Plaster, of course, had to be put on damp. 
Ho did not admit that dry weather would 
affect it. 

What [к 

not know. . 
: io it the dry atmosphere on the plaster which 
causes it?—It might be. 

Cross-examination continued, = 

He considered that the drawing-room ceiling 
was badly cracked. It had more than a hair 
crack. The china store cupboard was plugged 
to tho wall, and he thought that the plugs 
had drawn out of the wall. It was a per ectly 
proper thing to put linoleum on wood block 
flooring. provided the flooring was dry when 
the linoleum was put on. He did not know 
when he went to Newton Hall, on July 19. 
that he was to give evidence in this case. Ho 
onlv knew the dates when stamp pnper was 
fixed to the cracks by seeing the dates written 
on tho stamp paper in pencil. A good many 
of the doors which required to be eased were 
the deors to cupboards. It was not an un- 
common thing to have to adjust the doors to 
cupboards. | | 

The footman's room door required easing from 
the top. Great heat, no doubt, would affect 
joinery. He did not know that where the 
corner cupboards wero the hot water pipes 
were which ran to the radiators; but it might 
be so. КАР 

Mr. John Murray, F.R.I.B.A., Principal 
Architect and Survevor to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests in London, and archi- 
tect to several public bodies, examined Бу 
Mr. Clavell Salter, said he had had somo 
twentv-five vears’ experience, and on March 6 
he was retained by the defendant in regard 
to the contract job in question. Не visited 
Newton Hall on March 11, 13. 27, and 28, and 
on June 28 and 30. Ho on all those occasions 
made a careful inspection. and he had care- 
fullv perused the documents in the case, and 
made a report upon the matters in question. 
Referring to the roof over the new wing, ho 
said his assistant had prepared a drawing of 
the roof of the new wing. In his judgment, 
the roof over the new wing was not properlv 
framed. In his opinion, the timber and wood 
work was not of the best quality. Some of 
the timber had shakes in it, and some of it 
was sappy. The purlins were shaky. The 
curhs were «аку on both sides. Не did not 
think that the timber of the roof had been 
anhiected to anv greater heat than a roof 
should be capable of bearing. The rafters, too, 
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a hair crack in а ceiling ?— 
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had not been properly fitted. The rooms 
underneath were attic rooms in the roof, and 
the cross ties or collars of the roof formed 
the ceiling joists of the attics below. АП the 
ties or collars were fastened to the rafters by 
spikes or nails; but in his opinion they 
ought to have been affixed by a hard joint, 
which should also be spiked. He also thought 
that the spacing of the rafters was faulty. 
Two rafters, which bore the weight of the 
water tanks and bearings, were not capable 
of bearing the weight put upon them. Ad- 
joining the new roof there was a bell turret. 

e did not think that the supports of that 
turret were sufficient. The roof plates bedded 
under the new roof ought to affixed in 
some way to the horizontal joists of the second 
floor—tied in. The roofing felt used, too, was 
not, in his opinion, of the proper quality. He 
found that some of the slates had not been 
propor y fixed. He found several of the slates 
efective. He did not consider the work round 
the bell turret was properly done. 

Referring to the twin roof, the witness said 
that, in his opinion, it was not properly 
framed, and there were. indications of con- 
tinuing spreading. . The rafters there were 
improperly fixed to the ridge also.. It did not 
show good workmanship. He did not con- 
sider the timber used in the roof was of the 
best quality, and some of it he regarded as 
being very bad. Witness also referred in great 
detail to instances in which he said he did 
not consider the roof had been constructed 
in а proper and workmanlike manner. 

In his opinion there were not proper and 
sufficient collars to the roof. Longer collars 
should have boen fixed lower down to tie the 
purlins together. 

Witness also gave evidence to the damage 
which had been caused bv the sagging of the 
ceiling joists in certain cases. Не said that 
in those cases there were no proper trimmers 
to the ceiling joists) He had examined 
throughout the whole house, and made a report 
upon the actual spacing of the floor joists, and 
rafters, and things of that kind. The joists 
did not run parallel as they should do. 
because they were very unovenly placed and 
spaced. He had made a very careful examina- 
tion of the house for the purpose of finding 
out whether there had been any settlement 
of the floors. He found that there had been 
settlement of the floors, which he considered 
were serious settlements, and he had proved 
that the sottlements had not ceased. The 
result was, that the ceilings had cracked very 
largely, and the partitions had also cracked 
seriously, and the joinery had opened very 
considerably at the joints. In his report, he 
had not mentioned mere hair cracks, nor had 
he put in all the cracks that he had scen. 
He attributed the cracks to the deflection of 
the floor above them. He had mentioned in 
his report the extent of the sags in the floors, 
and also the extent of the cracks in the 
ceilings and partitions. 

On Friday, Mr. Murray was examined at 
great length and in great detail as to the 
alleged defects in the construction of the 
building, and the cause he assigned for the 
cracks which had appeared in the ceilings 
and partitions. He stated that he noticed a 
considerable increase in the cracks between 
the visit he made to Newton Hall on June 15 
and the visit he made to the Hall last month. 
He noticed upon his visits in Tuy that the 
stamp paper, which had been affixed to certain 
of tho cracks ùpon an earlier occasion, had 
broken. 

The witness said that, in his opinion, to 
remedy the defects in the construction of the 
building so as to make it conform with the 
contract and specification, it would be 
necessary to have the whole of the valuable 
furniture in the house removed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lewis Thomas: 

He did not draw himself, personally, every 
detailed drawing which went out of his office, 
but he never alow d a single drawing to go 
out of his office without seeing it first and 
revising it, if necessary. Не had not troubled 
to find out whether there had been an order 
upon the plaintiff to put the soil] pipes in 
where they were put, for the reason that he 
was only instructed to report upon the matter, 
whether the specification had been carried out 
or not. 

Is it & good thing to subject newly con- 
structed timber to severe heat?—It depends 
largely on the amount of heat. 

Severe heat?—It depends upon what the 
amount of severe heat is. If you mean very 
excessive heat, I should sav no. 

Very excessive heat would be harmful to 
the timber ?—I should say so. 

Remember that this timber was put in in a 
verv damp season—1910. In December, 1910, 
we hear that the temperature of tho house was 
kept up to 84 degrees. Assuming that to bo 
correct, was it fair to subject this timber with 
damp plaster in the house to a temperature 
of 84 degrees? 
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Witness replied that if the mean temperature 
of the house was kept at ö4 degrees, he should 
say that it was not fair; but he did not 
understand that the whole of the house was 
kept at that temperature. 

Mr. Clavell Salter said that the evidence 
showed that the understanding of the witness 
was correct. 

Cross-examination continued. 

ln his opinion the whole of the timber in 
the building was not remarkably fine in the 
smoothness of the cut. It was not bright, to 
say the least about it. It was probable that it 
was in consequence of his opinion that the 
whole of the timber in the building was con- 
demned; but he did not think that it was 
condemned on his opinion alone. He did not 
complain of the quality of the rafters, but of 
the way they were fixed. It was bad work- 
manship he complained of. 

He had heard that the tanks were supplied 
to special order after the roof had been con- 
structed. That fact did not modify his 
criticism as to the roof, because the roof could 
have been properly supported by proper means. 
Of course, if the contractor had been properly 
instructed to hang the tanks to the rafters, 
he would presume he was right. 

Mr. Murray, further cross examined by Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, said he admitted that Mr. 
Minter enjoyed a very high reputation for 
joinery work. He knew that Newton Hall 
was a house of a professor of art at Cam- 
bridge University. He did not suggest that 
because the house was a more or less show 
place that Mr. Minter would be less careful 
about his joinery work there than elsewhere. 
He did not know that the whole of the wood 
used in the joinery work had been standing 
for over two years in Mr. Minter's yard. He 
admitted that a proportion of the joinery 
work was first-class joinery work, but tho 
whole of it was certainly not, in his opinion. 

Cross-examined as to the twin roof, the 
witness said that he considered that the joints 
of the roof were very imperfectly made. 

Re-examined by Mr. Clavell Salter: 

At the time he was appointed architect, on 
March 6, he knew that proceedings were 
going on. At least, he knew that something 
was going on, but he did not know what it 
was. 

One general question as to the condition of 
the timner—not as to the quality. You have 
told my learned friend that excessive heat 
would tend to increase the number of shakes— 
that the rapid drying would tend to increase 
the number of shakes. Are the shakes in this 
timber of the number or kind you would 
expect to find in timber of good quality ?—No. 
‚ lt would not be first-class building to put 
in damp timber ?—No. 

On no account, replied the witness, could 
the tanks, battens, and rafters be described as 
being of the best quality. 

If this house had been built of timber of the 
quality specified, and with the joists spaced 
as shown on the contract drawings and speci- 
fication, would these defects, in your opinion, 
have appeared ?—I consider that nearly all cf 
them would not have appeared. 

Cross-examination continued. 

It was the fact that the rafters of the twin 
roof were composed of rafters of different 
lengths. In his view, as an experienced 
architect, 16 would not be right or reasonablo 
to leuve the sagged floors as they were. 

With regard to the slating ot the roofs, it 
was, speaking generally, the fact that he had 
found several defective slates. He had found 
the wall plates twisted in the tilting. То his 
mind that pointed to movement in the roof, 
which was due to some heavy weight cr 
strain. Ihe scheme of reconstruction he had 
prepared in March or April was confirmed, 
in his opinion, afterwards, by what had subse- 
quently happened. ln plaster work hair cracks 
were practically unavoidable; but in his view 
the cracks which had appeared in the plaster- 
ing work in the present case ought not to be 
found in first-class work. 

Mr. William C. Easdale, examined, said 
he was a civil engineer and à member of tho 
firm of Messrs. Shenton & Easdale, civil engi- 
neers, of Victoria street, with great experience 
in drainage matters. Witness stated that, in 
accordance with instructions, he, acconipanied 
by an assistant, went in March last to Newton 
Hall to inspect the drainage constructed by the 
ен and gave evidence detailing defects 

e had found in the construction of the man- 
holes, thickness of the concrete as specified 
cesspool, and other matters. 

_Cross-examined, he had been in business on 
his own account about two years. Before he 
went into business on his own account as a 
sanitary engineer, he had acted as the London 
representative of Messrs. Adams, sanitarv 
engineers. Не had expressed his disapproval 
of the land treatment of sewage, where the 
land was unsuitable: but he considered that 
land treatment was best where there was suit- 
able land. He considered that the excavations 
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he had made did not affect the stability of 
the construction where the construction was 
ood, He had found that several lengths of 
drain, which appeared in the drawings, had 
heen omitted from the stable yard. 

He was not an expert in brickwork. He 
had complained that two soil pipes had come 
down inside the house. Не adniitted that he 
had made a mistake there. Но noticed that 
the brickwork of the main part of the cess- 
pool was open jointed. He did not notice 
that the cesspool was constructed to a design 
as a soak-a-way. He thought that a cesspool 
constructed as a soak a-way ought to be pro- 
hibited by Act of Parliament. 

He did not know that the whole of the 
drainage work was done on measure and 
value.’ 

If this is a contract on“ measure and value“ 
or “ material and labour," if anything else 
has to go in it is at the expense of the 
employer, is it not ?—Yes. 

Do you say that in these circumstances it 
was necessary to put in concrete under these 
iron pipes? — Yes, certainly. 

Re-examined, 

He suw no sign that the sewage works had 
heen improperly used. 

Sir Alexander Stenning, examined by Mr. 
Clavell Salter, said he had been а sur- 
veyor for many years. He went down 
to Newton Hall on July 20. He had examined 
the spacing of the floors, and found them to 
be as stated by Mr. Murray. He considered 
that the spacing of the floors was à serious 
deviation from the = specification. He con- 
sidered that the reduction of the = strength 
below the standard provided for by the spect 
fication, was about 25 per cent. He found 
that the first floor rooms and the attic rooms 
were spaced upon the average at intervals 
far exceding 12 inches. He also found that 
the partitions, instead of being wood parti- 
tions, were made of patent slab stuff. If they 
had been timber frame partitions, they would 
have added to the strength of the floor. above 
they would have helped to take the weight. 

In your opinion, what is the cause of the 
floors sagging and the ceilings and partitions 
cracking *— The insufficient strength of the 
joists us put in. 

Examination continued, | 

He thought that the sagging and cracks 
would increase as time went on. If nothing 
was done to the floors, and the house continued 
to be occupied, it was not possible to say 
how far the settlement would go, or what the 
end of it would be. 

With regard to the roofing, the witness 
generally corroborated the evidence of Mr. 
Murray. | | .. 

The witness, cross-examined, said he visited 
Newton Hall on July 20. He went down by the 
nine o'clock train in the morning and returned 
to London by the 4.40 train in the afternoon. 
He had plenty of time to go over the whole 
place. e had Mr. Murrav’s figures before 
he went down. With regard to the spacing 
of the floor joists, he relied generally on the 
figures of Mr. Murrav. He did not know 
thut the joists he had inspected had been 
loosely placed in position by the order of 
Mr. Foster. . | 
In reply to the Official Referee, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas said that tbe joists in that particular 
place had not, when Sir Alexander saw them, 
been fixed or permanentlv placed in position. 
[The case was proceeding as we went to 


press.] 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building Construction, Brazil. 

The Diario Official of July 1 notifies that 
tenders will be opened on August 21 at the 
offices of the "Quinta Divisão do Departa 
mento da Guerra, Ministerio da Guerra.“ Rio 
de Janeiro, for the erection of the main build- 
ing intended for the Central Army Hospital in 
Rio. A deposit of 5.000 milreis (about 333/.) 
will be required to qualify tenders. 


Post Office, Nitheroy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
The Diario. Official of July 7, publishes а 
decree (No. 8,805) opening, in favour of the 
Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works. a credit of 537,000 milreis (about 
36.0007.) for the construction of a build: 
ing intended for the Postal Telegraph Office in 
Nitherov. State of Rio de Janeiro. 


Building in Turkey. 


Tt appears from a recent. report to his 
Government by the United States Consul- 
General ut Beirut that building operations in 
Constantinople have not kept. расе with the 
growth of population. One cause of the in- 
creased demand for houses is that the Eastern 
custom of permitting several generations of a 
family to live in the same house, often a 
amal] one. is yielding to modern requirements, 
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and the son who marries now prefers a house 
of his own. luimigration from the Provinces 
is now rendered possible by the Constitution, 
which permits the people to establish their 
domicile wherever they wish. The fires in the 
congested quarters seem to destroy more build. 
ings than the people erect. arious signs 
oint toward an approaching building 
oom " in Constantinople. There exists a 
strong demand for apartment houses, office 
buildings, and warehouses equipped with 
modern conveniences. Already many new 
buildings are planned. Five structures at 
Robert College, a new bank building for the 
Bank of Athens, а new hotel, and three or 
four large buildings for the American College 
for girls, are all in course of erection, mostly 
of reinforced concrete. Articles for house 
construction, including structural iron. 
builders’ hardware, galvanised tin and 
asbestos roofing, lifts, plumbers’ supplies, 
lavatory fittings, should find a market. A list 
of British commission agents established in 
Constantinople may be obtained by British 
firms on application to the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73. 
Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—The Highways Committee have de- 
cided to repair Warple-way, Acton Vale, with 
" Durax " paving, and Creffield road with tar 
macadam, and application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to ù 
loan of 900/. and 600“. respectively, the esti- 
mated cost of the work. 

Burnet.—The Council have agreed, subject 
to the usual sanction, to parhad the Old 
Barnet brewery at a cost of 1,000“. as a site 
for new Council offices. The Surveyor had 
been instructed to prepare plans and speci- 
fications for the erection of a further twenty- 
two cottages in Totteridge lane. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed:—Mr. F. W. 
Hackforth Jones, J.P., three houses, Arkley : 
Edmonton Co-operative Society. Ltd., lock-up 
shop and store, High-street. 

Kaling.—500/. is to be spent in adapting the 
premises, 35, Bond-street, for offices for the 
Electricity Undertaking. 

Edmonton.—The Guardians have instructed 
their architect to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for the erection of three workshops for 
the industrial training of children in schools 
at an estimated cost of 900/. 

Finchley.—The following plans have bcen 
passed: — Mr. С. W. Scott, three houses, 
Fitzalan-road; Mr. E. Evans, fourteen houses, 
Fairlawn-avenue; Mr. C. Н. Talbert, altera- 
tions and additions to No. 93, High-street, 
North Finchley.—A proposal is before the 
Council to negotiate for a suitable site for an 
open-air swimming bath. 

Hendon.—The following plans have been 
passed by the Rural District Council :—Altera- 
tions and additions, Duck in Pond" public 
house, for Messrs. Benskins. Proposed petrol 
store, High-street, Edgware, for the Gas Light- 
ing Improvement Company. 

Hornsey.—The result of negotiations between 
the Borough Council, the County Council, and 
the Board of Education, in regard to the 
erection of a new secondary school for girls et 
Stroud Green, is that plans of the site are 
to be submitted not later than December 3] 
next, and plans of the building not later than 
December, 1912; also that the buildings are to 
be ready for occupation by September, 1914. 
The following plans have been passed :—Six 
houses, Danvers road, for Mr. H. East, Red- 
stone road, Hornsey; additions, Hornsey 
Cottage Hospital, Park-road, for Mr. G. 
Lethbridge, Draper’s-gardens, E. C.; cinemato- 
graph theatre, Wightman road, Harringay, 
for the Estate Laud & House Company, 
Weston-park, Hornsey. 

Islington.—The tender of Wm. Griffiths & 
Co.. Ltd.. has been accepted at 5,860/. for 
paving the margins of the carriagewavs in part 
of Green-lanes, Newington Green, and Mild- 
may Park. Repairs are to be carried out to 
the wood paving of the carriageway of 
Non vou: at an estimated cost of 200’. 
The blocks required are to be obtained from 
Messrs. Thos. Gabriel & Sons, Commercial- 


road, S.E. 

Richmond.—Plans have been passed as 
follow by the Town Council :—Additions, 
Grafton House, Kew-road, for Messrs. Brewer, 
Smith, & Brewer: alterations. Duke's 
Head,” public house, for Messrs. Nowell, Parr. 
& Kates: three houses, West Park-road, for 
Messrs. Boore & Parker. 

Staines.—The following plans have been 
passed be the Rural. Council.— Re building 
Baptist Chapel, Bedfont; the Trustees. Four 
houses, Dawlev-road, Harlington; Messrs. 
Newbold & Stevens. Three cottages, Lale- 
ham; Mr. Simpsom 
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Wautford.—'The tender of Messrs. W. King 
& Son has been accepted by the Urban Council 
for private street works to Whippendell-road 
and Sydney-road, at 618“. 13s. and 192“. 2s. 
respectively. The following plans have boen 
passed: — Mission hall, Upper Paddock-road, 
for Mr. A. P. Ibbott; conversion of house into 
shop, Banbury-street, for Mr. E. Clifford; 
additions, Coleman House, Clarendon road, for 
Mr. T. Pebardy ; house, stable, etc., Holywell. 
road, for Mr. Simmons; alteration of 

remises, Loates-lane, for Messrs. Downer & 

ons; motor garage, Whippendell-road, for 
Mr. J. Wheeler. A plan has been lodged for 
a shop in Queen’s-road, for Mrs. Kempton. 
The Rural Council has passed the following 
lans:—Alterations and additions, Porters 
ark Golf Club for the managers; buildings, 
Caldecote Towers, for Miss Tanner. 

Wimbledon.—The Borough Surveyor has 
been instructed to obtain quotations for paving 
with soft wood blocks that portion of Merton- 
road between Holy Trinity Church and St. 
Winefrede's Church. Mount.road and High- 
hury-road are to be made up at an estimated 
cost of 583? and 573/. respectively, by the High- 
ways Department. Tenders are to be invited 
for making up Gladstone road-mews. Lucien- 
road, Gordondale-road, Crescent.gardens, The 
Crescent (Section 1), and The Crescent (Section 
2). Instructions have been given to the 
Borough Electrical Engineer to lay electricity 
supply mains and house services in seven roads 
in the urban district of Merton, as and when 
he considers necessary. He has further been 
instructed tc proceed with the laying of mains 
and other works necessary for giving a supply 
of electricity to the Maldens and Coombe 
Urban District. as soon as possible after the 
Wimbledon Electric Lighting (Extension) 
Order. 1911, has been confirmed by Parliament, 
and the loan to meet the cost of the works 
has been sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board. The following plans have been passed : 
—Rev. Canon Scoles, additions to Ursuline 
Convent. the Downs; Rev. C. P. Fynes Clin- 


ton, additions to Cottenham park Schools. 
Pepvs-road. 
————9—9———— 
OBITUARY. 
Mr. W. 1. Last. | 
Mr. William Isaac Last, A.M.Inst.C.E.. 


Science Director of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, has just died at his 
residence in Onslow-crescent, London, S. W. Mr. 
Last was the eldest son of the late Isaac 
Glandfield Last, and was born at Dorchester in 
1857. He was educated at Owens College. 
Manchester, and began work as a mechanical 
engineer in i373. He became the senior Whit 
worth scholar in 1878, and was engaged in 
civil and mechanical work in England and 
South Africa till 1890, when he was appointed 
Keeper of the Machinery and Inventions 
Division of the South Kensington Museum 
and Senior Keeper in 1900. The deceased wis 
at the time of his death an Associate Member 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 


— —— 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


19,380 of 1910.—Edward John Buckley: Dis- 
922 202 of 1910.—John Thomas Holl, John 
Holl, Alfred Holl, and James Holl: Cement 
or compound for cementing leather, wood, and 
the like, and for other purposes. 


92.678 of 1910.—Hagop Agopian: Artesian 
ells. 
"24.072 of 1910. Richard Henry Quine: 


Lavatorv basins, bath basins, sinks, baths, and 


the like. 

24.724 of 1910.—Walter Hawkes Cross: Door 
and gate latches. 

9.320 of 1910.—James Alexander Mytton 
Watson: Folding frame work especially 
applicable for ladders, camp furniture, and 
the like. | | 

678 of 1911.—William Zeehandelaar: Dis- 
charge valve mechanism for wash-hand basins, 
baths, and the like | 

3.750 of 1911.— Theodore McKenna (А. J. 
Ellis. Incorporated): Hollow metal floors and 
the like. 

5.957 of 1911. — Albert 
Baseule or lift. bridges. zem 

6.113 of 191L— Richard George Vaughan: 
Fasteners for windows, doors, boxes, aud the 
like. | 

9.225 „f 1911.— Cecil McKellar: 


Water closet. basins. 


Henry Scherzer: 


George 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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4,556 of 1910. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 
4556 of  1910.—Stanislaw Reclhiniewski: 


C'a issons. 

This relates to caissons and consists in con- 
necting the ferroconcrete lateral walls of a 
caisson bv a system of ties and struts. The 
arched part between the projections a has a 
thickness which is less than that of the abut- 
ments below. Iron beams c connect theso 
abutments and take the resolute of any 
inclined thrust on them. Angle-iron members 
b are embedded in the concrete to form a 
series of composite arched beams, and are 
connected by members d with their respective 
base members c. 


5,500 of 1910.—Peter Burd Jagger: Mould- 
ing. posts or pipes and casting floors in situ. 
his relates to a collapsible oore for use 
in the manufacture of hollow concrete objects, 
such as telegraph posts, pipes and hollow 
floors, and partitions which consists of over- 
lapping sections a, b, c, d, corresponding to 
the internal contour of the object to be 
moulded. and carrying slide bars À engaging 
spiders / mounted on the threaded ends of 
sections of a central supporting shaft e. Th 
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5,500 of 1910. 
slide bars A are inclined to the shaft е, so 
that an endlong movement of the spider f 
draws the sections together throughout the 
length of the mould, the inner sections a, c 
being drawn inwards at a quicker rate than 
the outer sections b, d. In the construction 
illustrated, the endlong movement is produced 
by the engagement of a rotatable fixed abut- 
ment nut on the screwed end of the shaft є 
with a fixed abutment, such as the projecting 
sides of the mould box or the end of the core. 


5,662 of 1910.— Francis Ernest 
Lanagan: Reversible windows. 

This relates to reversible windows and con- 
sists in the provision of windows a, centrallv 
pivoted on vertical pivots b, c. апа fitted with 
weather strips A, and fastened in the closed 
position bv a latch lock g, the beveled, portion 
at the catch f being inside, so that the window 
fastens automatically, and cannot be opened 
from outside. The window may be held in 


Gausset 


5,662 of 1910. 


the reversed position by a hook j engaging 
with the knob Ж. 


5,895 of 1910.—Herbert James Haskins: 


Chimney tops. 


This relates to chimney tops which are 
formed with two ог more lateral Ба ез, 
s> placed as to prevent wind from blowing 
directly into the shaft mouth. The bottoms 
of the opening incline downward from the 
shaft mouth, and the lower baffles are also 


inclined, the upper ones being horizontal. 
The baffles may otherwise inclined, but in 
all cases their planes intersect imaginary 


lines drawn from the outer ends of the baffles 


to the opposite side of the shaft mouth. 
6.554 of 1910.—Thomas William Twyford: 


Water-waste preventers. 

This relates to a valve in float-valve flushing. 
cisterns, which is operated by ап external 
pusher or slide, the inner end of which acts 
upon an inclined plane mounted on the valve 


6,554 of 1910. 


lever. Thie float valve a is suspended from 
the lever c and counterbalanced by a weight J. 
On the other end of the lever is fixed an 
inclined portion 7. The piece i acting on this 
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is connected to the push-button, and is held 
out of operative engagement by а spring 
arranged in the casing À. 


6,924 of 1910.— Thomas Archer: 


tops. 
This relates to chimney tops in which a 
vane 3 and a half-dome 2 forming the cowl 


Chimney 


6,924 of 1910. 


are arranged beneath a yoke or bridge 10. 
The axis 6 hangs in a ball bearing, and its 
lower end works in а cross-bar. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


July 8.—By KNIGHT, FRANE, & BurLEY. 
Owston, Lincs.— Thurnholmes farm, 119 a. Ir. 


рук NNNM qp 8 ,100 
West Butter iel Lines. — Freehold farms, 397 
nr; ⁵ AA УО aes 19,555 
July 11.—By Warp & CHOWEN. 
Tavistock, Milton Abbot, etc., Devon.—Farms 
and accommodation lands, 6,537 acres, f. (in 
lota) Sass PR A ta: 240,792 
July 14.—By RENDELL & SAWDYE. 
Harberton, Devon. — Fletcherscombe and 
Etheridge farms, 111 a. Or. 37p., f............. 2,900 
July 18.—By R. Donkin & Son. 
Greenside, Northumberland.— Halls Hill-farm, 
CCC Kw SAAS 2.375 
July 19.— By FARR BROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
Petersfield, Hants.— Petersfleld estate, 263 
acres, f. (in lots s 28,465 
By EDWARDS, Son, & Biawoop. 
Lea Marston, Warwick.—Hams Estate, 1,734 
rr. Hb NEM - 51,665 
July 20.—By RICHARDSON. 
Polebrook, Northants. — Polebrook Lodge 
Farm, etc., 274a. 1 r. 37 p, f..... 3,820 
Oundle, Northants —Wakerley Lodge Farm, 
74 a. Or. /r. retis 725 
July 21.—By J. HANNAFORD & Son. 
Chawleigh, Devon.—The Portsmouth Estates, 
nr. 88 26,924 


By HowkiNs & Sons. 
Floore, Northants.—Pasture and arable land, 
Df! e 3,7 
July 24.—By KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY. 
Stapleton, Glos.—Outlying portions of Heath 


House Estate, 654 acres, f. ........................ 27,895 
J 25.—By А.& Н. MAYNARD. 
Taunton, Somerset.—Y ea Estate, 331 acres, f... 16,670 


By CRAWTER. 

Cheshunt, Herts.—Bay Tree Farm, 54 acres, f. 

R Л О ОО ОУ 400 
By KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY. 

Worminghall, Bucks. — Worminghall and 
Thomley Estates, 2,030 acres, f. 
July 26.—By KEMSLET. 

Romford, Essex.—61, 63, and 65, Albert-rd., f., 
rd K 530 


eee оз», озова 


ZU, wr. TOOL ... Deren onte 850 
By DICKINSON, RiGGALL, & Davr. 

North Cotes, Lincs.—Cottage and grass land, 

49 асгев, T on torpet UM Ios 2,480 
Marshchapel, Lincs.— Close of arable, 5 acres, f. 160 

By DILLEY, SON, & READ. 

Woodwalton, Hunts. — Elephant and Castle 

p h., and 31 a. 1 r. 27 P.,f. ....................... 760 
Upwood, Hunts. - Fen land, 8 a. 2 r. 39 p., f. 255 

By ARTHUR SINGLE. 

Upton Park.—6 and 8, Waterloo-rd., f., w.r. 

Ir "rm 370 


Ву RUSHWORTH & Brown, 
Surbiton.—1 to 6, St. Leonard’s-sq., f., w. r. 
. ð— EU УЛУТ ҺЫ 
Ley tonstone.— Malvern.rd., f.g. renta 6l. 138., 


reverBion in МЗ r ................................. 115 
By THURGOOD & MARTIN. 
МаіЛа-уше. —7, Clifton-rd. (s.), u.t. 69 yrs., g. r. 
Url. ЛОВ r nr troie 1,190 
July 27.—By ALEx. Н. TURNER & Co. 
Wonersh, Surrey.—U pper House-ct. and 113 
// 8 12,0 
Hyde Park. —43, South- st., u.t. 74 yrs., g. r. 
PC!: A аа 7,550 
Marylebone.—23, Devonshire-inews | Eust, u. t. 
lt yrs., gr. 151., у.г. 50l ........................... 2 


By STANLEY J. BARNES. 
Battersea. 1, Marney-rd., n.t. 74 yrs., g. r. 71, 
gau ibo OS AAs ei ³ Ädu pacti ao 
By Joun Н. BvLMER. 
Rotherhithe.—31 and 33, Irwell.pl, f., жг. 
BOL. GWG А ОЕК TET 140 
By CAMERONS. 
Willesden.— 26, Churchill-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 
HIM Wr ЗОГ “...... аон e 290 
By GrasikR & Sons. 
Ttield, Sussex.— Itield Wood Farm, etc., 14 a. 
FLOP cR "TED 
By Mark LIELL & Sow. 
Вгошеу.— 5+, Bruce-rd., u. t. 52 yrs., g. r. 4l. 4s., 
js Ro MID ER 150 


RECENT SALES—Continued on page 176. 
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Ligt of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised in 
this Number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that & fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of а bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the naines of those willing to 
submit tenders, may be sent in. 

*„* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisemente; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


722 m TT.. — 


С, titi D. & J. R. M'Millan, architects, 105, Crown-  AucusT 22. — Mansfield.-—Post-orrice.—Erec- 
отре Ons. street. Aberdeen. tion of a new post-office. Drawings, specifica- 
AUGUST 14. — Ashford. RAILINGS, ETC.-—Ercc- tion, and conditions and contract with the Post- 

tion of iron railings and Bostwick gates at the master, Mansfield. Quantities, on deposit ot 


AUGUST 15.—Berne.—MoNUüMENT.—Designs for Council school. Specifications, prepared by the 1l. 1s., from the Secretary, Н.М. Office of Works, 
the erection о! a monument at Berne to celebrate Committee's Architect, Мг. W. Н. Robinson, etc., Storey's-gate, London, S.W 


the toundauon of the International Telegraph Caxton House, Westminster, with Mr. W. J. ж AucusT 23. — Barnet. — CLERK'S OrFICES.— 
Union. Conditions may be seen in the library Spicer, 19, Bank-street, Ashford, Kent. The Guardians of the Barnet Union invite ten- 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Auaust 14.—Burton-on-Trent.—HOLDINGS.— ders for erection of Clerk's offices at Wellhouse- 

SEPTEMBER 4. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The Four Small Holdings, Rosliston. Drawings lane. See advertisement in this issue for further 
Education Committee invite from architects geen, and quantities, on deposit of ll. Is. from particulars. 
practising in Newcastle designe for a senior Mr. Maurice Hunter, A. M. Inst. C. E., Surveyor, AUGUST 23. Oldham. — WonkSs.— Accommoda- 
mixed school and a junior mixed school, each Bridge-street, Belper. . tion for sane epileptics. Plans and вресібса- 
to accommodate 365 children. Assessor nomin- AUGUST 14.—Churwell.—Srastes.—Erection of tions and quantities from Mr. T. W. Jenkins, 
ated by R. I. B. A. ‚ new stables in William-street, Churwell. Plaus 25, Queen-street, Oldham. 

SEPTEMBER 9. — Pontefract. — SWIMMING- seen, and quantities from Mr. W. Schofield, ж Aucusr 23.—Romford.—ScHooL.—The Essex 
DATHS.- Open to architects of the West Riding Secretary, | Churwell Industrial Co-operative Education Committee (Romford District Sub- 
of Yorkshire. Particulars from the Borough Society, Ltd. | Committee) invite tenders for new Council 
Surveyor. August 14. — Devon.—Hovuses.—For erection school. See advertisement in this issue for 

SEPTEMBER 19-25.—Athens.—COoURT OF JUSTICE. of four houses at Withycombe. Plans and speci- further particulars. 

-An international competition 18 instituted by fication with Mr. G. Beavis, architect, 4. AUGUST 24. -— Alcester. — ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of Johnson's-place, Exmouth. Extensions and alterations to the premises ot 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000. The Official AUGUST 14. — Scotland. — SrrADING, ETC.—For tne Alcester Co-operative Industrial Society. 


Gazette may be seen at the Library of the new steading, and alteration of dwelling-house Plans and specifications from Mr. John Johnson, 


R.1.B A. at Greencraig Farm, Letterfourie Estate. Plans architect, 21, Unicorn-hill. Redditch. 

SEPTEMBER 16. — Manchester. — LIBRARY AND and specifications with Mr. W. Hendry, archi- AUGUST 24. — London. — CHURCH. Erection of 
ART GALLERIES.—Limited to the ten selected tect, 91, West Church-street, Buckie, Methodist church, lecture hall, etc., in Lynwood- 
competitors in the first competition. See issue Aucusr 15. — Langwathby. — ScHooLs— road, Upper Tooting, S.W. Plans, specifications, 
of June 23, p. 780. Alterations to schools. Quantities from Mr. etc., with Mr. А. Н. Edwards, Secretary, 11, Fox- 
ж Остовкк 7. — Barnsley. — EXTENSION OF J H. Martindale, F. R. I. B. A., architect, Eagles- bourne-road, Upper Tooting, S. W. 

Batus.—The Barnsley T. C. invite drawings for field Abbey Rooms, Castle-street, Carlisle. ж AuGUsT 25. — Birmingham. — EXTENSION OF 
proposed extension of Public Baths. Three AUGUST 15. — London. — ALTERATIONS.— For PancEL Orrice. — The Commissioners of Н.М. 
premiums are offered. See advertisement in this alterations to Stoke Newington Post- office. Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
issue for further particulars. Drawings, specification, and conditions with Mr. extension of and alterations to Parcel Office. 

Ocronrg 30.—Holland.—STAINED GLASS WIN- Rutherford, Н.М. Office of Works, Carlisle- See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
pow.—Designs are invited for 2 stained glass piace, Westminster. S.W. Quantities, on de-  ticulars. 
window to be erected in the University at osit of 1l. 1s., from Н.М. Office of Works, etc., ж AUGUST 26. — Brighton.—GrRamMMaR SCHOOL. 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 torey's-gate, S. W. —The Governors of the Brighton, Hove, and 
(or further particulars. AUGUST 15.—London.—ExTENSION. —For exten- Sussex Grammar School invite tenders for erec- 


OCTOBER 31. — Marylebone. — New MUNICIPAL sion of dining-room at the General Post Office, tion of а grammar school at junction of Old 
BuiLpiNGs.—Premiums, of 100L, 751 501. The North, Е.С. Drawings, specification, and con- Shoreham and Dyke roads, Brighton. See ad- 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.ÍI.B.A. See ditions with Mr. J. Rutherford, Н.М, Office of vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 


advertisement in issue of July 14 for further Works. Carlisle-place, Westminster S. W. Quan- August 26. Eccles. — Housrs.—Erection of 
particulars. tities and forms of tender from Н.М. Office of three houses in Corporation-road, Eccles 

NOVEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— Works, etc. Btorey's-gate, S. W. Deposit of uantities from Mr. Edwin Parkes, Town Clerk 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER IJ.—Particulars in our 11. 18. own Hall, Eccles, on deposit of 2l. 2a. 
issue of August 13, 1910. AUGUST 15. J Nottingham. — URINALS, ЕТС.— AucGUsT 28. -- Aberhill. — ScHooL.—For pro- 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR ^ rection of latrines, urinals, horse troughs, ablu- posed new school, Aberhill, Methil. Quantities 
BRIDGE.— Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- tion benches, and cooks’ shelter. Quarter- and specifications, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- master, South Notts Hussars, Park-row, Not- А. Watson Taylor, Clerk to the School Board, 
miums of 60l. and 201. are offered. See adver- tingham. Buckhaven. Í 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- x AucusT 15. — Orsett. — INFIRMARY. — The ж AuGUST 20. — London, S. W. — STEWARD'S 
ticulars. Guardians of the Orsett Union invite tenders for Hovsr.— The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR пем infirmary. See advertisement in this issue tenders for a house for the Steward at Western 
"EDERAL CAPITAL City.—The Government of the for further particulars. Fever Hospital, Seagrave-road, Fulham, S.W. 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive Aucust 16. — Dewsbury. — CHURCH. For the See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital restoration of the Woodkirk Church. Plans and ticulars 
city. See advertisement in issue of July 7 for specifications seen, and information from Messrs. SEPTEMBER 5. — Sheffield. BUILDING. Erec- 
further particulars. А Hoare & Wheeler, architects, 11А, Orchard-street, tion of buildings in Charlotte-street and Porto- 

JULY 1, 1912.—A plan for the extension of the — Portman-square, ‘London, W. Deposit of 21. 2s. bello-street. Drawings and specifications seen, 
City of Dusseldorf. Premia of 1,0001. to 375l. for quantities. and quantities from Messrs. Gibbs, Flockton, & 
Conditions on application to the Chief Burgo- Avucust 16.—Saint Cleer.—RooT Носов, ETC. ‘Teather, architects, 15, St. James-row, Sheffield. 
master, Dusseldorf. — Erection of ə root house, new roofs, etc., at SEPTEMBER 6.—Birmingham.—Homes.—Erec- 

No Darr.—Newcastle-on-Tyne.—AÀ ScHool.— Lower Treworrick, Saint Cleer. Plans and tion of two homes for infants at the Cottage 
Open to architects practising 1n the city. Par- specification from Mr. R. A. Courtney, Church- Homes, Marston Green. uantities, on deposit 
ticulars at the Education Offices, Northumber- street, Liskeard. of 2l., from Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, archi- 
land-road. Avaust 17. — Aldershot.—BAKEHOUSE, ETC. — tects, 3, Newhall-street, Birmingham. 

No Dats. — Nottingham. — BAPTIST CHURCH For rebuilding bakehouse and alterations to SEPTEMBER 7. — Richmond. Hou E. Erection 
AND Premises.—Limited to Nottingham archi- premises, High-street. Plans and specifications of a receivin home for children at Parkshot. 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- seen, and information from Messrs. Friend & Drawings and specifications with the architect, 
son. rolicitors. King-street. Nottingham Lloyd, architects, Aldershot. Mr. Edward J. Partridge, F.S.I., S.A. o 

No Darr.—Rochdale Infirmary.— EXTENSIONS. AvucusT 17.—Droylsden.— SHOPS, eTc.—Erec- Bank-chambers. Richmond. Quantities on de- 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F КТ.В.А. tion of shops. new offices, etc. Deposit of 1l. 18. posit of 5l. 

Хо Darr.—Salford.— Extension of office to John B. Thornley, architect, Market-street, SEPTEMBER 9. — Clacton-on-Sea.-—Siipways.— 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- Darwen. Construction of two Jarrah timber lifeboat slip- 
road. Premiums 90l. and 10l. Particulars from AucvsT 18. — Aylesbury. — BurLDING.--Erec- ways alongside the pier. Plan and specification 


the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to tion of a domestic science building. Plans and with the Engineer and Architect, Mr. W. T. 
architects practising in Salford and district only. specifications with Mr. Fred Taylor, architect, Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., 15, Victoria-street, West- 


Bourbon-street, Aylesbury. ' minster, London, S.W. Quantities on deposit 
AvausT 18.- Birkby.- RrsiDpENCF.-—Erection ot of II. 
Contracts. a villa residence. Pians seen, and quantities No Darr. — Coventry.--Extensions.—For ex- 
from Mr. J. Berry. architect and surveyor, 3, tensions to the Triumph Works, Priory-street. 
| Market-place, Huddersfield. Quantities from architect, Mr. T. R. J. Meakin, 
BUILDING AvucusT 18. — Wakefield. — Partitions.--Erec- M.S.A.. 11, Warwick-row, Coventry. 
і tion of partitions at {һе Otley North-parade No Darte. Hawick. Works. Construction of 
The date given at the commencement of each Council achool. Plans seen, and specifications. roof steel works, and boiler seating and chimney 
paragraph. is the latest date when the tender, or with quantities, from the Education Architect, stack. Quantities from Mr. Alexander Inglis, 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of 11 architect and surveyor, 12,  Bridge-street. 
may be sent in. AUGUST 19. — Earlestown. —Hospitat.-- Erec- Hawick. =! 
AUGUST 12. — Capel. — IMPROVEMENTS, ETC.—- tion of an isolation hospital. Plans seen, and No Date. — Leeds. ADDITIONS. -For additions 
For improvements to heating, etc., at the school. quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. A. to New Wortley Liberal Club. Mr. ў , 
Specifications by the Committee’s Architect, Mr. Bowes, Surveyor, Town Hall, Earlestown. Rhodes, M.S.A., architect, Upper Wortley, 
Wilfrid H. Robinson, of Caxton House, West- AUGUST 21. — Coventry. — MORTUARY, О о Leeds. Е M 
minster. seen at the offices of Mr. W. H. Tomp- Erection of a mortuary and extension of the _No ATE. — Merione . —ADDITIONS.— Altera- 
sett. Barham House Capel, Tonbridge. laundry at the Union Workhouse. Particulars tions and additions to "wmtyrmynach Council 
AUGUST 12. Starbotton.- ADDITIONS.—Altera- from Mr. T. F. Tickner, F. R. I B. A., High-street- School. Plans. specification, and particulars 
tions and additions to reading. room at Star- chambers, Coventry. Н І from the County Architects, Messrs. Deakin & 
botton. Mr. B. Tennant. Starbotton, Skipton. AucvsT 91.- Fochriw.- HOUSES. Erection of Howard Jones, MS A., Plas Ynys, Borth. S.O. 
AUGUST 19 —Winchcomb. Rains. — For re- seven dwelling-houses. Plans and specifications No Dare. — Middlesbrough.- -VILLAS..——Erec- 
rs to the Workhouse Specifications at the with Mr. Joseph Payne, 7, Railway-terrace, tion of two semi-detached villas in Acklam-lane. 
Workhouse Winchcomb. Fochriw. Messrs Moore & Archibald, architects, 27, 
AUGUST Y4. —Aberdeen.——STFADING, ETC --Erec- Avavsr 91. — Treorchy.- -SCHOOL. fc. Erec- Ajbert.road, Middlesbrough. | 
tion of a mew steading on the farm of Nether tion of a Congregational chapel and. school. No Date.--Romford.--Scroor.- Erection of а 
Kingseat Newinachar, and two small cottages Plana and specification seen, and quantities from new Council school. Deposit of 2l. да. to the 
to. accommodate the farm servants. Plans and Mr. W Beddoe Rees, architect, 3. Dumfries- architect. Mr A. S. R. Lev, 214, Bishopsgate, 


specifications seen, and quantities from Messrs. place, Cardiff. London, E.C., before August 23. 
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ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

AUGUST 12.—Callan, Ireland. —TANKs. —Erec- 
tion of two concrete storage water tanks. Plans 
and specification with Mr. M. J. Lynch, C'ar, 

Workhouse, Callan. 

AuGUST 14. — Wrexham. — Heatinc.—Recon- 
struction and improvement of the heating 
apparatus in the infants’ and girls’ departments 
of the Victoria Council School. ans and 
specifications seen, and form of tender from Mr. 


John ынана. Borough Engineer, Willow 
Depöt, Wrexham 

AUGUST 21. RESERVOIR, ETC.— 
Construction of & reservoir and laying main 


service pipes at the Reformatory School, Little 
Mill, Mon. Plan and specification with Messrs. 
Loughor & Co., Bank-chambers, Pontypool. 
AUGUST 24. — Torquay. — Reservoirs.—For 
covering four service reservoirs. Drawings seen 
and specification and quantities, on deposit of 
31. За, from Мг. Samue Chapman, 
M Inst.C.E. Water Engineer, "Town  Hall- 
chambers, Torquay 
AUGUST 31. — Wanstead.—SEWAGE.— Construc- 
tion of detritus and septic tanks, engine-house, 


office and store, storm-water tanks, etc. Plans 
and specification seen, and uantities from the 
engineers, Messrs. Willcox, Raikes, & Reed, of 


63. Temple-row, Birmingham. Deposit of 5l. 5s. 
SEPTEMBER 4. — Swinton. — Bripces.—Recon- 
struction of six bridges on the Swinton and 
Knottingley Joint Railway. Plans seen, and 
specification and quantities from Mr. H. J. Rud- 
gard. District Engineer, North-Eastern Railway, 
Scarborough Bridge. York 
SEPTEMBER 6. — Hull. — BRIDGES, ЕТС. — The 
North-Eastern Railway „invite tenders for the 
construction of three bridges and the diversion 
of the Marfleet drain &t Southcoates. Plans seen, 
and specification and quantities from Mr. C. F. 
Bengough, the Company's Engineer, York. 
SEPTEMBER 13. -Ellesmere..  TowER.— Erection 
of a ferro-concrete water tower. Plan and con- 
ditions from Mr. Isaac Carr, M.Inst C.E., Farn- 


worth, Widnes. 
FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 
AUGUST — Kirkcaldy. — PaiNTING.—For 


painting Е уез of the harbour branch railway 


THE BUILDER. 


Асасат 14.—Hastings.—PaAiNTING.—For 
ing lodges, chapels, etc., at the Borough 
ry. 


aint- 
eme- 
Specification from the Borough Engineer, 


Mr. P. H. Palmer, M. Inst. C. E., Town Hall, 
Hastings. 
AucGusT 16 -- Chelmsford. — Paintinc.—For 


painting at the County laboratories. Specifica- 
tion with the County Architect, Mr. F. Whit- 
more, 73, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

AvuGUST 16. —Newcastle-on-Tyne. —PAINTING. 
—For painting the buildings of the Floating 
Hospital. pecifications from Mr. R. S. Holmes, 
Caledonien-buildings, 145, Pilgrim-street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

AUGUST 16.—Renfrew.—PaINTING.—For execu- 
tion of painter work at Dykebar Asylum, near 
Paisley. P Mum and schedule, on deposit 
of 1l. 1s. om Mr Caldwell, Clerk, County- 
buildings, Paisley. 

,. AUGUST 17.—Kent.—Repairs, ETC.—For paint- 

шеа ane repairs at the Bethersden Council 
Зе Specifications by the architect, Mr. 


. Robinson, Caxton House, Westminster, 
S Mr. А. В. Cook, Snettisham House, 
Bethersden, Ashford, Kent. 


AUGUST 19. — Blairgowrie. — PaiNTING.— For 
painting the steel and Howe of Caputh 
Bridge. Bp eines ton from Mr. G. Wyllie, "Road 
Surveyor, lairgowrie, HET 

AUGUST 21. London. PAINTING, ETC.—For 
рип апа decorating at the West пед 

ublic Library, Thornhill-square, ecifica- 
tion and form of tender from the 5 orough 
Engineer, Mr. J. Patten Barber, at the Town 
Hall. Upper-street, N. Deposit of 1l. 1s. | 

Aucusr 24.— Hastings. PaAINTING.—For paint 
ing at the оазе Specifications from the 
architects, Messrs. А. W. Jeffery & Son, 1B, Have- 
lock-road, Hastings. 

ж AUGUST 24.—London, E.—PaINTING AND RE- 
PAIRING.— The Stepney Guardians invite tenders 
for exterior painting and repairing works, at their 
Workhouse, St. Leonard.street, Bromley-by-Bow, 

See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 

AuGUsT 98. — Barrow-in-Pnrness. - PAINTING. 
—For painting the wood and ironwork at the 
electricity БЕКЕ . Specification from the Borough 
Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


AuGUST 14. — Ashton in Makerfield. — 
SEWERAGF.—Construction of а public sewer. 


[AUGUST 11, 1911 


fications seen, and quantities from 
Thomson, City Engineer, 91, Commercia 
Dundee. 

AUGUsT 14.—Shiremoor.—StTREETs.—For street 
works. Quantities, specifications, and particu- 
lars from Mr. J. R. McMillen, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Shiremoor, Newcastle- on-T yne. 

AUGUST 14.—Wrexham.—SEWER.—For relaying 
sewer. Plans and specification see, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. J. England, Borough Engineer. 
Willow-road, Wrexham. 

AUGUST 16. — Stockton-on-Tees. — STREETS.-- 
For levelling, paving, and channelling, etc., of 


Jas. 
-street, 


streets. Plans and specification from the Sur- 
sever: Mr J. Rodham, Finkle-street, Stockton- 
on-Tees. 


AUGUST 22.—Neath.—SEWERAGE.—Construction 
of stoneware socket pipe sewers. Drawings and 
specification seen, and quantities, on deposit of 

28., from Mr. E. C. Thomas, 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Engineer and Surveyor, Orchard- 
street, Neath. 

AUGUBT 22.— Pontllanfraith. —For con- 
struction of the Cwmfelinfach new road. Plans 
seen, and specification and quantities from the 
Surveyor, Mr. Watkin Edwards, Council 
Offices, Pontllanfraith, Wales. Deposit of 2l. 2s. 

AUGUST 24. —Luton.—STREETS.—F'or private 
Street improvements. Plans and succes ton 
with the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Luton. 

AuGust 26. — Burnley. — SETTS. — Bupply of 
granite setts. Forms of tender from Mr. 
Pritchard, Surveyor, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley. 

AUGUST 31. —Wantage.—Sewace. —Laying of 
stoneware and cast-iron outfall sewers, and con- 
struction of purification works, and the construc- 
tion of an approach road. Drawings and speci- 
cations seen, and quantities from Mr. John 
William Harris, Engineer and Surveyor, East 
Challow, Wantage, on deposit of 91. 9s. 

SEPTEMBER 4. — Bromley. — MATERIALS. — For 
supply of road materials. Mr. E. Haslehurst, 
ое Council Offices, Park House, Bromley, 


SEPTEMBER 4. — Coalville. — Roap. — For the 
making-up of Ashby-rond. Plans seen, and 
specification and quantities from Mr. Leonard L. 
Paldwin, A. M. Inst. C. E., Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Coalville. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 12.— Bedford. GRAMTTE. — Supply of 
a bout 2.800 tons of broken granite. Particulars 
from Mr. N. Greenshields, A. M. Inst. С.Е. 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bedford. 

No Darr. -- Merioneth.— DRAINAGE, ETC.—For 


bridge. Specification from the Burgh Surveyor. Plans seen, and specification and quantities, on drainage and other work at the infants’ Counci! 
AUGUST 14. — Braintree. -- PAINTING. — For deposit of 10s. £d.. from Mr. T. Burgess, Sur- school, Dolgelley. Plans, specification, and par- 
painting, etc., at the County High School. veyor, Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield. | ticulars from the County Architects, Messrs. 
Specifications with Mr. Gleave. Clerk to the AUGUST 14.—Dundee.—Srwerace.—For laying Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas Ynys. 
Committee, County High School, Braintree. cast-iron pipe outfall sewer. Plans and speci- Borth, S.O. 
Public Appointments. 
і — ы шесе — — = UNE = 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. appie ioo 
DIRECTOR or GOVERNMENT BUILDING WORKS....... Govt. of New South Wales ... | 1,0001. per unnumnnauůawꝛͤ eens Aug. 28 
Ф C iN VALUATION TAB e Polytechnic .................. See advertisement in this issue — l . o date 
INSTRUCTOR In LES & BOOKKEEPING The Polytech See adverti t in this i No dat 
e ASSISTANT CIVIL ENGINEER ..............4.., . ] ,| hene Admiralt ß; ee, d y valvas domes ЯЕ No date 
Auction Sales. 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. A. 
Nos. 2 AND 4, PIMLICO-ROAD, Erc.—Sale by tenden White, Berry, & Tuylor U- U а Aug. |5 
МАТЕА ТЯ Pas. Ere. or * QUEEN'S HEAD," PUTNEY BDGE.-RD. On the Prens. сс Aug. l7 
*FREEHOLD PROPERTY, HANTS— Dolphin Hotel, Southumptvo nn ames Harris & Зоп............................................................ Sept. 18 
annoa یک‎ — oo — ب‎ 
RECENT SALES—UContinued from page 174. Haggerston.—66, and 68, Angrave-st., u. t. By Hussey, WALCOTT, & Co. 
By C. C. & T. MOORE. 273 yrs., g.r. 6l., W. r. 681. 18s РОСО e £195 Bayswater. —16, Chepstow- pl., Í у, т. 601 SM e UE 477 0 
Mile End. —25 und 27, Lockhart-st., u. t. 51 yrs., Я Islington: E St. Peters-st., u.t. 34 yrs., кг 160 67, Westbourne Purk-rd., u. t. 38 yra.. F. r. 121, 
а РЕ Ва 4310 „ ., W. T. 40 с. ü ⁰⁰ydd 300 
136, g. 140, and. 142 Bow Common-la., u. t. Kentish Town. md Islip.st., u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 175 4 and 34, Alexander- st., u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 18l., 
TIL use ceo ei tes 545 У.Т. Sl.. v. r. 1001. roD E 565 
a 10 41 12. Jl, жыт. pl., f., w. r. 891, 166. 470 Peckham. 29 and 31, St. Marys-rd., u.t. 22 yrs. 5 3, Durham-ter., u.t. 38 yrs., g. r. 10l., Dis Ge 200 
ft-rd., u. t. 32 г. 4l., w.r. 391. 190 g. r. 15L, y. and w.r. Bl. 123 esse 190 : 
20, Acheroft. rd., u. dale „E- By Wrirorp, Dixon, & WINDER. 
32, 34, and 36, Leatherdale- st., u.t. 12i yrs., By Morris, MARSHALL, & POOLE. : І { 
g. r. 3l., W. r. I IO ena etes 230 Llanidloes, Montgomery. —Glynne and Llan- T tnt 13, and 14, Salisbury-ter., f., ra 
; б a f 618 MAIS AOU ESSN Neate КИИ 
2 aud сино rd., u. t. 14} yrs. 25 wnog x pak а d , Lou ia, Pencith, and plot ot had 1 oe 
a Бутка ME 4 Obl veg. y J. RITTO N. //) Ss 615 
uiris —6 and8, Fa den VVV i 30 Tintagel, %%% Estate, 2, 200 or Eversleigh-rd., two plots of land, | RR 172 
Poplar. —3⁴, 36, 37, and 38, Zetland. st., wt. . acres, ‚— m cqn „„ MI By RENDELL & SAWDYE. 
51 yrs., K. r. 181l., W. r. 1301. 635 July 28.—Ву Percy W, CLEAVE. Buckfastleigh East, Devon.—Forder and 
1 und 3, Spey-st., u. t. 54 yra., gr. Hl, v. r. 6. 15 Leyton. -10, 12, and 14, Stewart-rd., L., жуг, - Scorriton Еги», 208 a. 3r. l6 Pp., I.. 2,770 
28 and 30, Sturry-st., f., w.r. "BAL, 12 185 RTGS oor ß 575 | ' 
Stratford.—41, Fairland-rd., wt. 77 yrs., K. r. . —13, Gunter-gr., u.t. 43 yrs., g. r. 5L, By ARTHUR RUTTER, Sons, & Co. 
21. 169., w.r. rr 235 p. d Wo SS S EET 310 Bury St. Edmund's, Suffolk.—32, Horringer-rid., 
39, Mathews Park- rd., u. t. 77 yrs., g.r. 3l., Willesden. —1 to 9 (odd), сага 2307 te CORDES ИИИ 390 
w.r. 33l. 168. 5555 dnd L DEM 170 и 1 ( 05 EM d. CE e 570 110, Fornham- rd., f. Lines e ыба А» е су, "Tn GRD 
—18 and 19, Speldhurst-rd. an g. r. o 0 eld · r E yrs., g. r. 
i co Meo E 440 221., W. r. 1351. 44. 470 By HuNT & PEDDAR. 
бш 62, Blurton-rd., ut. 62 yrs. g.F. East Ham. =, 19, 21, and 23, Colston-rd., u. t. Botesdale, Suffolk.—Abbot's Hall Farm, 163 
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THE SURFACE TREATMENT OF CONCRETE BUILDINGS. 


N the art of architecture, which 
depends for its appeal so much 
upon the judicious use of the forms 

familiarised and sanctified by tradition, 
it 18 only with the greatest caution that 
we can break away from the methods of 
design based on materials that have 
been long in use. From time to time 
ingenious pleas have been put forward 
for the ahandonment of all the 
“ hackneyed” paraphernalia of design 
and the return to ''first principles " 
of design based on the embellishment of 
construction. Even the logical tempera- 
ment of such a man as Viollet-le- Duc did 
not prevent his coquetting with this idea. 
Despite the support this theorv has 
received, it is now, we imagine, sufficiently 
discredited to render its further con- 
sideration superfluous. With the intro- 
duction of a new building material the 


oint must always arise as to how far 
it can achieve expression independently 
of the traditional forms. It may take 
forms so nearly akin to the material it 
supplants as to render the transition easy 
and natural, but, on the other hand, it 
may involve such drastic changes of 
method as to necessitate a long experi- 
mental period before it comes into its 
own as a recognised means of attaining 
architectural effect. As with the Ionian 
Greeks, stone took time to assume the 
characteristic forms appropriate to its 
structural capacity, and as during the 
last century iron and steel were embel- 
lished with decoration borrowed from 
other materials, so at the present. time 
the rapid development of concrete as a 
constructive material, due to the dis- 
covery of the monolithic combination of 
concrete and steel, presents to us the new 


problem of the range of possible archi- 
tectural expression in this monolithic 
type. 

In order to avoid confusing the issues, 
we may at once dismiss from considera- 
tion all structures compounded of rein- 
forced construction and the pre-existing 
methods of building and confine ourselves 
to those formed of concrete cast in moulds, 
which will probably enclose, in some 
manner or cther, stcel tension members. 
In regard to these there can clearly be 
but three possible svstems on which 
the surface left by the removal of the 
moulds can be treated, as, while each of 
these is capable of almost infinite variety, 
it must either be by addition, by simple 
inaction, or by subtraction that the 
surface will be determined. 

The first of these includes all such 
methods as plastering, tiling, and other 
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means used for concealing in whole or 
in part the surface left from the forms. 
In the case of the second, the forms must 
themselves be of a character giving the 
desired surface. In the third the materials 
used must be such that the erosion or 
dressing off leaves a face suitable for 
exposure. 

We do not propose to enter into the 
question as to which of these three 
methods may be regarded the more 
legitimate as a means of architectural 
expression ; indeed, we very much doubt 
if such & question can be discussed with 
any profit. Such attempts have so 
frequently been made, only to result in 
the bottom being knocked out of con- 
clusions, apparently most closely reasoned 
out, by the man of genius, who, having 
ignored them, achieves his aim by 
processes which are not at the time 
explicable on any argumentative basis. 

As might have been expected, most of 
the experimental work in all three methods 
has been done in the United States. 
There, for some years past, pottery 
designers have been working out decora- 
tive ornament suitable in scale and 
colour for the embellishment of concrete 
buildings. A general surface of tiling or 
of marble slabs, recognisable as slabs and 
not simulating masonry, has also been 
accepted in the U.S.A. and on the 
Continent; while тоге recently 
combinations of eroded surfaces with 
added decorations have been attempted. 

Again, in the matter of untouched 
surfaces we have done little here at home 
in regard to any substitutes for the usual 
boarded forms, though in cases efforts 
have been made to produce a surface as 
clean and uniform as possible. 

In the U.S.A. sheet metal forms 
are in use, having lines or a pattern 
to mark the edges—a distinct effort to 
Impress on the building the method of 
its construction. On these lines an 
infinite variety of effect appears possible, 
the only limit being the restraining 
influence of the architects' taste. It 
might be considered, for example, 
appropriate to stiffen thin metal forms 
by a stamped grooving or pattern, and 
this would leave its impress on the face 
of the work, suggesting a sort of diaper 
in relief; again, the metal forms might be 
made to hold a kind cf coarse mosaic. 
producing a result akin to the opus 
reticulatum of the Romans. It is 
obvious that we have by no means 
reached the limits of possibility in this 
direction. | 

Of late, more attention has been given 
to the system of removing the surface 
left bv the forms, and а number of 
methods have been used for this purpose. 
The face may be treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, which removes the 
cement and exposes thc aggregate. The 
sand blast leaves a larger proportion of 
the cement matrix exposed, and the 
same may be said of both the hand and 
pneumatic hammer work. If it is 
possible to remove the forms within 
twelve hours, serubbing with a steel 
brush produces а texture much better 
in its effect than that left by the pneu- 
matic hammer, which picks out the 
aggregate so that the colour of the matrix 
only is shown. 

In the case of all buildings proposed to 
be treated bv one of the methods of 
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erosion the selection of the aggregate 


is of the utmost importance ; it should not 
be too varied in colour and its general 
tone should be considered; it may be 
of any shade desired, but a mixture is 
not only less effective in itself, but has 
the additional disadvantage that if not 
kept absolutely uniform the work will 
appear patchy and over variegated. 
The mixing and deposition of the concrete 
must also receive much closer attention 
than it would otherwise need, the aggre- 
gate requiring to be kept to an exact 
average in size throughout, and any 
ramming done with the greatest caution 
in order to avoid packing the stones 
closer in one part than another. Thus 
the preparation of concrete suitable for 
erosion is an operation demanding a 
degree of skill materially increasing 
the cost of the work. 4 

No doubt in time reinforced concrete 
wil take its own place, much as steel 
is doing at the present day, and will 
develop some legitimate mode of expres- 
sion. The time will come in due course; to 
try to force the pace will only, in most 
cases, result in adding to the abortive 
efforts at architecture on “first 
principles before referred to, but it is 
not amiss to keep in touch with any 
possible treatment for construction of 
this character, and among these the ques- 
tion of surface has a verv definite 
importance. It will, of course, be 
readily recognised that it is by no means 
the only one, but as it appears to us to 
have been somewhat neglected in this 
country we have thought the moment an 
opportune one to draw the attention of 
our readers to the possibilitics in this 
direction. 

— — — 


THE POSITION OF THE 
EXPERT WITNESS. 


RECENT proceedings serve to 

remind us how rarely archi- 
tects are asked to appear as 
witnesses, either before Parlia- 
mentary Committees or Courts of Justice, 
on matters that are purely architectural, 
от to give opinions on esthetic questions. 

Although it is customarv for architects 
to appear as expert witnesses in the 


Courts, it is noticeable that thev hardly 


ever appear in their essential character 
as skilled artistic constructors, but rather 
in that of surveyor, valuer, or authority 
on ancient lights, or party wall experts. 
It is not often that they are called upon 
to give evidence that might not equally 
well, or even better, be given by a building 
survevor. To give evidence in the 
Courts on esthetic questions of design 
is rare enough, to do so before a Parlia- 
mentarv Committee is still more rare, 
and is, of course, a matter of cven greater 
importance. We cannot pretend to be 
altogether satisfied with the present 
position of the architect under such 
circumstances, or with the procedure 
adopted to obtain his evidence. It 
would be more satisfactory from every 
point of view, we think, if, instead 
of allowing the promoters of a scheme 
to bring forward architectural evidence 
in its support, the Committee would 
appoint independent architects to studv 
the whole question and report direct to 
the Committee itself. 
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This would ensure that every aspect 
of the case the bad points as well as the 
good — would be placed before the Com- 
mittee in an exhaustive and absolutely 
unbiassed and impartial manner which, 
by bringing the whole of the truth to the 
light, would not only be more in the 
interests of the public, but also in the 
interests of the architects themselves, 
as their position would be more inde- 
pendent, dignified, and acceptable. 

Even in the ordinary Courts of Justice, 
where it is the custom for architects to 
appear as expert witnesses for one party 
or the other to private litigation, it 
would, we think, be more in the interests 
of justice, and more in accordance with 
the dignity of architecture, if the same 
rule held good, and architects only ap- 
peared to give information or opinions 
when called on by the Court. We 
should thus be spared the embarrassing 
sight of eminent experts on opposite 
Sides cancelling each other out, and so 
doing nothing to further either the 
interests of justice or of the profession of 
architecture. | | 

Whatever justification there may be 
for the present system where private 
interests are concerned it would probably 
not be disputed that where public 
interests are involved they are best served 
when the architect appears only as a 
servant of the public to place his know- 
ledge and skill at the service of the State. 


——— ———— — 
NOTES. 


ТнЕ President of the Board 
of Education has ар- 
pointed а Committee to 
consider possible reasons for the modifica- 
tion of the rigid minimum of 30 ft. super. 
of playground per scholar. It seems 
a very desirable thing that such questions 
should cease to be regarded as matters of 
routine with rules laid down as univer- 
sally applicable, however varied the 
conditions may be: The attention of 
the Committee is drawn to the influence 
that the proximity of recreation grounds 
or open spaces may have on a decision 
as to the area of playground needed, 
and it will at once strike those who have 
their eyes on the future that this point 
is one in which our new town-planning 
schemes ought to be very helpful in 
providing the proper connexion between 
school buildings and public recreation 
grounds. A playground of à this 
character, as distinct from the quieter 
park or reservation, is in its natural 
place in conjunction with the school 
buildings, and the uses of both are 
enhanced by their mutual proximity. 


School 
Playgrounds. 


TnE Departmental Com- 

The Royal mittee appointed by the 
5 Board ab. Education to 
consider the question of “ functions and 
constitution of the Royal College of 
Art," has now issued its Report. This 
Report was heralded by а circular which 
was referred to in our issue of July 14 
(p. 33), and which gave in outline the 
views now set forth more fullv in the 
Report. The Coinmittee expresses the 
opinion that the artistic tests for the 
admission of students do not result in 
securing the best, and it is pointed out 
that, in localities possessing а staple 
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industry utilising artistic work, designers 
trained in the district seem to be preferred 
to those from the Royal College of Art, 
and where local talent does not cover the 
whole ground bodies such as the Calico 
Printers’ Association and the Wall Paper 
Manufacturers’ Combine prefer to supple- 
ment their staff from abroad rather than 
from the Roval College. This neglect 
appears to be not wholly deserved 
considering the high standard shown in 
manv of the designs produced at South 
Kensington, but the Committee feel 
that it is not without a reasonable basis 
'and that— 

“If the training of designers is to be kept 
in close relations to the industries it must, in 
the main, be carried on in the actual centres 
where those industries are located, and where 
alone the necessary equipment can, without 
unreasonable expense, be made available. 
They recommend :— 

That the training of designers for the manu- 
facturing industries should be specialised, 
and ahould be undertaken by provincial colleges 
of art, each of which, while continuing to provide 
а general education in art, should devote special 
attention to the needs of the dominant industry 
in its locality, and to this end should take steps 
to associate with its work representative 
manufacturers and artisans belonging to the 
industry ; 

That these provincial colleges should be 
conducted as departments of colleges which deal 
with the practical and the scientific as well as 
the artistic sides of the dominant industries in 
their localities ; 

That when a system of provincial colle 
is established, the relation of the Royal College 
of Art to such colleges should be that of a school 
of advanced studies only, providing courses of 
one or two years’ duration adapted to the 
individual needs of its scholars and in close 
relation to the Victoria and Albert Museum ; 

That the training of teachers of art, wherever 
undertaken, should be conducted under con- 
ditions which will entail a higher standard of 
general or technical as distinct from artistic 
attainments, and should include an adequate 


ic ; 

Pee Universities should be encouraged to 
provide suitable degree courses for intending 
artists, architects, and teachers of art.“ 

In meeting the contention that the 
adoption of these recommendations would 
have the effect of lowering the status of 
the Royal College, the Committee claims 
that, as a post-graduate college in close 
touch with the local art schools, it will 
have for the first time а well-defined 
position as the culminating point of the 
whole system of industrial art-training 
in England. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the 
Tiwes draws attention to 
а by-law stated to have 
been passed by the Marvlebone local 
authorities providing that а room habitu- 
allv used as a sleeping-place, the surface 
of the floor of which is more than 3 ft. 
below the surface of the street level, is 
to be deemed a dwelling-house зо dan- 
gerous or injurious to health as to be 
unfit for human habitation, and points 
out the effect this by-law will have on 
metropolitan houses where men-servants 
sleep in the basements. As this letter 
might lead to a serious misapprehension 
as to the character of the by-law in 
question, we quote the paragraphs 
bearing on the case :— 


„Such room shall in every part thereof have 
nt least 3 ft. of its height above the level of 
the surface of the street or ground adjoining 
or nearest to such room: Provided that if the 
width of the area hereinafter mentioned is not 
less than the height of the room from the floor 
to the said surface, or is not less than 6 ft., the 
height of the room above such surface may be 
ess than 3 ft., but not in any case lessthan 1 ft. 


Basements 
and By-laws. 
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There shall be outside of and adjoining such 

room and extending along the entire frontage 
thereof and open upwards from 6 in. below the 
level of the floor thereof an area properly 
paved and effectually drained and ut least 4 ft. 
wide in every part: Provided that the width of 
such area may be not less in any part than 
3 ft., if the mean width of the area be not lees 
than 4 ft." 
Thus we see that its requirements are 
nothing more than is usual and reason- 
able, and though, of course, every hard- 
and-fast rule may appear to operate 
harshly in a few cases, it has long been 
recognised that the interests of a minonty 
must not be permitted to stand in the 
way of enactments intended to benefit 
the community as a whole. 


In view of the recent 
strikes in London, and 
the dislocation of all busi- 
ness which has ensued, the circular 
addressed by the Home Secretary to the 
Chief Constables is a document of con- 
siderable interest to all employers of 
labour. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the “peaceful picketing " 
permitted by sect. 2 of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1906, entirely loses its 
character when acts of intimidation 
or violence are resorted to; but some of 
the observations contained in the cir- 
cular are of considerable importance. 
Thus the Home Secretary points out 
that in distinguishing between peaceful 
picketing and picketing which amounts 
to intimidation, and which is an offence 
under the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, the number of 
persons engaged in the picket is an elemer.t 
to be considered. If it is disproportion- 
ate to what should be needed for lawful 
purposes the protection of the Trade 
Disputes Act may cease to apply. 
A second point of importance is, as 
the circular points out, that the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906, gives the picket no 
right to enter private premises, or to 
insist on interviewing any workman in 
private. 


Trade Disputes 
and Picketing. 


TuESE matters, the sub- 

ject of the circular, re- 
E late to the criminal as- 
pect of the question, but as regards 
the civil side we may draw our 
readers’ attention to the decision of the 
House of Lords in Conway v. Wade. 
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fully noted the Builder, August 7, 1909. 
That decision laid it down that the right 
of civil action was only taken away by 
the Trade Disputes Act, where there 
were no threats or violence; and that 
where contracts are broken, or there is 
interference with any trade or business 
then even a peaceful act can only be 
justified under the Act when it is done 
with а view to а dispute which is 
imminent or in support of an existing 


dispute. 
— . — 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 
IL—THE ROMAN GENIUS. 


RomaN aqueducts and bridges, says an 
authority, were really of a more engineering 
than architectural character, being in the 
main utilitarian.” What does that mean ? 
Was a Roman temple less utilitarian than a 
Roman aqueduct? Less needful as a part 
of the national life ? But, when a lover of 
Greek art tries to write on the Roman 
genius, very absurd things are often uttered. 
Thus we are told by the same authority 
that the Pont du Gard, near Nimes, in 
France, is built of “‘ rough masonry.” What 
next? Sandow, in comparison with a Tom 
Thumb, is a man of rough muscle and 
sinew, and if Tom Thumb is to be our 
standard of symmetry and grace, then 
Sandow is a masterful mistake in proportion 
and vitality. To describe the Pont du Gard 
as rough is to be a Tom Thumb in 
criticism. 

Who knows why Anglo-Saxons are во 
reluctant to admire in art those very qualities 
that win victories and promise а great 
future ? Why is it that our criticisms of art 
are sweetened with such words as ''senti- 
ment," °“ refinement,” “ gracious and gentle 
tact," when there are qualities of a higher 
kind, not only manlier, but more heroic ! 
The Roman genius, in such magnificent 
monuments as the Pont du Gard, is the 
very tonio for which we ought to have a 
natural liking. Yet а professor of taste 
finds it rough,“ just as bad climbers speak 
of the Alps disrespectfully. . 

When J. J. Rousseau visited the Pont du 
Gard he was awed into silence by the 
immensity of the three arcades. For the 
first time in his life he understood the 
grandeur of the Roman spirit in adventurous 
achievement. Аз he walked along each 
arcade the echo of his footsteps enabled him 
to hear the great voice of the builders. How 
had all the'large stones been brought to this 
place, in а neighbourhood where quarries 


Pont du Gard, Nimes, France. 
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seem to have been unknown? And whence 
came the art that piled them up into а 
silencing design ? Each stone was laid in its 
allotted place quite dry ; neither mortar nor 
cement was employed, except as a lining to 
the water-channel on the third tier. Rous- 
seau spent hour after hour in meditation, 
and then he remembered a humorous fact. 
He had been wamed against the beautiful 
girls of Montpellier, and here he was alone 
with the Pont du Gard, and completely 
fascinated ! 

A classic tradition says that the stones 
in the Pont du Gard were joined together 
by iron bands. Is that true? The iron 
clamps, if employed by the masons, were not 
left on the surface of the stones, for there's 
no reference to them in the writings of 
modem students and travellers. That the 
Romans did use iron bars bent at the ends 
and fastened into huge stones with molten 
lead is proved by the ruins of the Roman 
bridge over the North Tyne at Chollerford, 
near Hexham. This was probably a bridge 
with & wooden superstructure, as voussoirs 
have not been found among the débris of 
stones. You will find full information in 
Dr. Bruce's book on “The Roman Wall," 
and in An Account of the Roman Anti- 
quities preserved at Chesters, Northumber- 
land," by E. A. Wallis Budge. 

The Pont du Gard is immense, its height 
being not less than 47 metres and 20 centi- 
metres. The first tier has six arches, the 
second has eleven, and the third thirty-five. 
The first tier is 20m. 10cm. high and 
161 m. 80 cm. in length; while the middle 
tier is 19m. 40 cm. in height, and 257 m. 
90 ст. long. Note, too, that the architec- 
tural centre of the design is not the real 
oentre; this was determined by the course 
of the River Gardon, and we find it on the 
north in the second arch of the first bridge, 
the arch under which the river flows. It 
has a span of 25 m. 30 cm., while the neigh- 
bour on each side is smaller and narrower, 
having a chord of 19 m. 20 em. The other 
arches of the first tier dwindle to 15 m. 75 ст. 
in span. Ав to the centre of the second 
story, it corresponds with the first, for the 
largest vault is above the river; it carries 
four little arches of the third arcade, while 
the others support only three. Thus the 
symmetry of the whole work must be judged 
in ite relation to these facts. Some critics 
see nothing more than the unequal size of 
the arcades, when the real point is to find the 
milieu architectural, 
radiates, majestic and imperious. Fergusson 
said very well that the topmost arches give 
to the structure the same finish and effect 


whence the design 
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that an entablature and cornice give to a 
long range of columns. 

We cannot put a date on the Pont du Gard 
because there are differences of opinion in 
this matter. The historian of Nimes, M. 
Ménard, attributes the work to Agrippa, 
son-in-law of Augustus, who is said to have 
ordered its construction in the nineteenth 
year B.C. The style belongs to the Tuscan 
order, and all the arcades are groined and 
semicircular. The curve of every arch 
springs from a ledge, an impost resembling 
a cyma, about 50 centimetres high, and as 
much in projection. There are four groins 
in the arches of the first tier, and three in 
the second, while the third tier has either 
one or two. The water channel, placed on 
top of the third arcade, is 1 m. 30 om. wide and 
1 m. 69 em. high; has side walls with perpent 
stones, and these bonders, 0 m. 80 om. in size, 
bcar cemented flagstones, & metre wide and 
having a thickness of Ош. 32cm. The 
channel itself is nearly blocked up with a 
thick deposit of lime, but when this substance 
is detached antiquaries find on the side walls 
a deep laver of cement painted red. The 
bed of the canal is a solid floor O m. 22 cm. in 
thickness, its component parts being small 
pebbles mixed with lime and gritty aand. 

The Pont du Gard, like other antique 
monuments, has suffered from a competition 
between mankind and the centuries. The 
hand of time is difficult and ravaging, but 
men are more to be feared in their vandalism. 
At the end of the XVIIth century, during 
years of religious persecution, the Pont du 
Gard was often crowded with fugitives and 
with troops, who detached stones both from 
the picrs of the second arcade and from the 
heads of the arches in the frst tier. These 
injuries were all on the side that looked up- 
stream. The aim was to enlarge the foot- 
way on the right-hand side of the piers, by 
means of a structure or platform corbelled 
out from new imposts Along this road 
cavalry and artillery passed at full speed, 
shaking the bridge and causing the topmost 
tier to develop a curve in its horizontal 
parapet. At last the province of Lanquedoo 
interfered, and in 1070 careful restoration 
was begun. Only a small road was left open 
on the first bridge, and this was kept for 
horsemen and foot-passengers. 

Years later, in 1743, the états généraux 
decided that a public bridge should be built 
up against the eastern side of the Pont du 
Gard ; this was done without harming the 
Roman monument; and the new bridge, 
finished in 1747, may have been justified by 
its alleged necessity. There have been some 
modern restorations to the Pont du Gard, 
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and one day the aqueduct iteelf may be 
brought into use again, in accordance with 
the wishes expressed by engineers during the 
last half-century. 

We pass on now to another Roman bridge, 
at Vaison in Vaucluse. 1% is а bridge of 
stone over the River Ouvéze, and ite span 
measures 30 metres. Vaison is built in part 
with materials from a Roman town, Vasio, 
capital of Vaconces, and its antique monu- 
ments are famous in France. Thus the 
church of Sainte-Marie, built between the 
Xth century and the XIIth, preserves some 
genuine Roman cloisters, and there are ruins 
of a Roman theatre. I give here a good 
photograph of the bridge, showing in detail 
the mason's craftsmanship. 

Another Roman bridge, not generally 
known, is found at Pollenza, in the island 
of Majorca. It has two arches One is 
semicircular, and springs from the river-bed, 
while the other is а long segment arch 
Stretching from an abutment wall on the 
bankside to the buttress guarding the pier. 
Above the buttress is a small archway to 
break the force of a flooding river. This is 
what the French call an arche de décharge 
pour les hautes eaux. To find it in a Roman 
bridge is interesting, for it gives a classic 
Origin to the use of discharge arches in 
med iæ val bridge-building. ö 

Much larger and more impressive is the 
probable Roman bridge at Viviers, in France 
(Ardeche), built mainly with pebbles and 
small stones. Photographs show clearly the 
workmanship, and I give here a view of the 
west side. Viviers is only a village to-day, 
with less than 2,000 inhabitants; but in the 
Middle Ages it was а cathedral city, with а 
pride much greater than its population, 
which numbered 15,000. The Roman name 
for it was Alba Augusta, but its Roman 
civilisation was destroyed by the Vandals in 
the Vth century, and another type of society 
came to life amid the ruins, the old bridge 
remaining as а bond of distant union between 
past and present. 

Viollet-le-Duc believed that the Romans 
in their colonies built few bridges of stone, 
preferring timber because it was always 
plentiful and easier to use. The old Gaulish 
niethods of bridge-building, though primitive, 
were strong, and the practical Romans 
would not hesitate to employ native tradi- 
tions and craftsmen. That there was no 
opposition to useful primitive methods is 
proved by the fact that the Gaulish craft 
of bridge-building has outlived the Roman 
domination by many centuries; it may be 
seen to this day in Savoy. Viollet-le-Duc 
drew attention t5 this circumstance, and said 
with truth that timber bridges in Savoy 
descended not merely from the workmanship 
described by Julius Cesar, but from some 
remot? age in prehistoric time. Note, too, 
with interest, that the timber piers are con- 
struct»d like those at Srinagar, in Kashmir, 
which (as I mentioned in my first article 
appeal to us as primeval carpentry in all 
likelihood Wok iy from the log founda- 
tions of lake-dwellings. It is quite an easy 
thing to make a bridge in the Gaulish fashion. 
You choose a river with steep banks, just 
wide enough for a single span. On each 
bank you make a bed of flat boulders, and 
then begin to raise up your timber pieces, 
using tree-trunks laid in a criss-cross manner. 
In order that the footway from pier to pier 
may not be too long, and therefore unstable, 
you increase the length of your horizontal 
logs as the piers rise in height ; and because 
these logs on each side jut farther and farther 
across tae water a rude arch is suggested by 
them, not a perfect arch, since the timbe ring 
of the footway gives it a flattened head. The 
inconvenience of a long footway in a wooden 
bridge may have suggested this method of 
pier-building to prehistoric craftsmen. If so. 
how are we to think of it in relation to the 
origin of arches ? On the other hand, pre- 
historic timber piers may have had the same 
width all the way up; perhaps the progress 
of architecture in Roman and in Indian work 
suggested. the use of longer logs to project 
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Photo. Lacoste, Madrit. 


Roman Bridge at Pollenza, Majorca. 


over the water, and to make at last a jutting 
support under the timbers of a footway. 

From the rarity of Roman bridges in 
Great Britain we learn that wood was the 
material used in early historic times. Do we 
possess even three or four Roman bridges 
with an authentic record ? Here and there 
local traditions attribute a bridge to the 
Romans, but how many do you know having 
the support of distinguished antiquaries ? А 
good many along the Roman roads have 
Romanesque traits, but I should like to find 
a true example of Roman craftsmanship. By 
my side I have a photograph of a supposed 
Roman bridge at Monzie, near Crieff, in 
Perthshire, with an arched footway over- 
grown with ferns and grasses. The t 
appears to be Roman, like the so-called 
Roman bridges near Bettws-y-Coed ; but is 
the work as old as the XIIth century ? 

In my search for Roman bridges in Great 
Britain I have consulted Mr. C. S. Sargisson, 
who has photographed and studied а great 
many important bridges in England, and 
who has added many prints to my collection 
of photographs. It was he who first drew 
my attention to the Roman bridge of a single 
round arch near Colne, Clitheroe, concerning 
which there seems to be no doubt in the 
opinions expressed by  antiquarians. Its 
simple design is finer in aspect than the 
"New Port" at Lincoln, which is un- 
questionably Roman. The strong arch- 
stones have no masonry above them, but 
the footway is protected by large cobbles 
which are easy to displace when they become 
outworn. The width of the footway may 
have been wide enough for а British war- 
chariot or à Roman cart, which were very 
narrow, seemingly. 

Along the old Roman tracks in Lancashire 
there are many single-arch bridges having & 
Roman character, but without a stalwart air 
of authentic dignity. The one near Clitheroe 
looks genuine, while the others speak to me 
of a Roinan tradition enfeebled in much later 
days by a different spirit in craftemanship. 

For the rest, many persons believe that 
Roman bridges have roadways either per- 
fectly level, like that in the noble bridge 
across the Tagus at Alcantara, or else semi- 
circular over a single arch. But there is 
another type, and it may be studied in the 
five-arched bridge built by Augustus at 
Rimini, where the roadway ascends to the 
middle of the central arches, and then. goes 
downwards. Medieval architects borrowed 
this method of construction for reasons to 
be given later; and we shall see also how 
other characteristics descended from Rome 

to the Middle Ages and to our own times. 


— Soa ees 
WORKMEN’S I:NSTITUTE, ABERTRIDWR. 

This building, w hich was opened last week, 
has been erected at a cost of about 8,000/., 
and includes a library. The architect for the 
work was Alderman Illtyd Thomas, and the 
contractor, Mr. John Williams. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, ROME. 


Tue Ninth International Congress of Archi- 
tects will be held in Rome from October 2 to 
10. It was agreed at the Congress of Vienna 
that this meeting, the ninth of its kind, 
should be convened in Rome on the occasion 
of the festivities in Italy, organised to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the pro- 
clamation of Rome as capital of the kingdom. 
The eight preceding, of which the first was 
held in 1867, met in Paris, Brussels, Madrid, 
London, and lastly in Vienna. 

H.M. the King of Italy has acceded to the 
wishes of the Committee in accepting the 
patronage of this Congress, and the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, of Public Instruction, and 
of Art have consented to act as honorary 
presidents. 

By permission of the Syndic of Rome, the 
Congress will be inaugurated in the historic 
Hall of the Horatii and Curiatii. The follow- 
i ri ө will be considered :— 

einforced concrete, the mode of using it 
in different countries, and how it may be 
applied to great buildings both as regards the 
technical and the decorative point of view. 

Duties and rights of the architect with 
regard to his шшр ет. | 

The technical and artistic education of the 
architect, and the architect's diploma. The 
exercise of his profession beyond the limits of 
his own country. 

Considerations as to modern architecture. 

The carrying out of architectural works for 
the State or other public bodies. 

The desirakility of a dictionary of compara- 
tive architectural terininology. 

Foreign academies in Rome. (History course 
of study and works of the pupils. Their 
influence in their respective countries.) 

Written communications and lectures are 
admissible on the following subjects :— 

Plans for the Laying out and ZEsthetics 
of Towns; Building Regulations.“ 

The Committee will be obliged to all those 
who will furnish written articles on these 
subjects, to be sent in before August 15 next, 
accompanied by а summary in one of the 
four languages to be employed in the dis- 
cussions of the Congress, viz., French, English, 
Italian, and German. 

The subscription for full members is 1/., 
and for associates, being members of the 
family (wives, sons, or daughters) of а 
member, 12s. Both members and associates 
have the privilege of admission to :—A recep- 
tion to be given by the International Associa- 
tion of Artists; a reception at the Capitol; 
& picnic (ottobrata); a garden party; and 
prokably to other important receptions. 

Members will be shown round Rome and the 
Exhibitions under qualified guidance. Excur- 
sions to the environs (including lunch), will 
be arranged at а small роле There will 
be special banquets and a lunch for official 
delegates and their wives; also the usual 
closing banquet, for which tickets can be 
obtained by payment. Tickets of admission to 
the museums will be distributed. 

А party of members and associates will 
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leave London on September 29, the itinerary 
being as follows :— 

Friday, September 29.—Leave London (Charing 
Cross tion), 9 a.m., by the short sea route 
Dover and Calais for Paris, continuing by even- 
ing express for Genoa. | 

Saturday, September 30.—Arrive Genoa, where 
the night will be spent. . 

Sun ay, October 1.—Leave Genos by morning 
express for Rome, arriving the same evening. 

Monday, October 2, to Wednesday, October 11. 
—In Rome. Members will be able to return to 
London at their own leisure, within the validity 
of the tickets, i.e., twenty-five days. 

The fare will be 14l. 14s., providing second- 
class travel ticket, with first-class on steamer 
from London, via Calais, Paris, and Modane 
to Rome and back; hotel accommodation; 
omnibus transfers; fees to hotel servants, rail- 
way porters, etc.; free conveyance of 56 Ib. of 
baggage (while travelling with the courier); the 
services of a qualified courier. ; 

The courier wil return on the morning of 
October 11, and any members desiring to return 
at the same time will have the benefit of his ser- 
vices during the journey, and of free conveyance 
of baggage as above; but meals, hotel accom- 
dation, fees, or transfers on the return 
journey are not included in the fare. The mem- 
bers would have to travel together on the out- 
ward journey to Rome. | | 

Superior hotel accommodation can be provided 
at an increased fare, and independent travel 
tickets can be had at an extra cost. 


Mr. John W. Simpson, Vice-President, 
R. I. B. A., is acting as Secretaire, Comité 
Permanent International des Architectes. 


—— 
TRAINING AND REWARDS. 


The ultimate guidance of study rests with 
those who bestow reward. The donkey is 
more effectively directed by those who offer 
inducement than by those who tweak his tail ; 
and if our masters in their capacity as educa- 
tionists may be regarded as tweakers, in their 
more potent function they are the controllers 
of our studentships and prizes. . Now the 
must of necessity be men of standing, though 
not therefore qualified to judge, or—since that 
is begging the question—if qualified, their 
judgment may through knowledge of the power 
they possess be informed with a determination 
to uphold what they regard as desirable though 
perhaps contrary to—it may be better than— 
the common view. Students of architecture 
suffer little in precisely this way. It may 
seem at times that they do; results, external 
evidence, may lead to that conclusion. But 
although the effect may be the same to all 
appearance, yet it proceeds from an opposite 
cause. It is not that those who are responsible 
for an award which, if not indefensible, is 
certainly susceptible of objection, are using 
their tremendous lever steadily with some 
concealed subversive intent. No. That were 
too purposeful. In vain do we seek the sinister 
in a merely muddled land. It is because, as 
far as one can judge, they are unaware of what 
they might do, that they have, as a body, no 
purpose at all, and must therefore act as scema 
to them best on each occasion, on a frankly 
opportunist basis, which is no basis at all. 


Necessity of Organisation. 

Now at a time when there is a consensus of 
conviction as to what is good, nothing more 
would be required, or, that is to say, so much 
would be impossible, opportunism being 
extinct. But at this present, when architec- 
tural aspiration in this country is pulling itself 
together again, but while the slime of the 
morass in which it has floundered is still, here 
and there, termed evidence of the afflatus, 
of romance, if not divine, some definite cohe- 
rence must subsist in the matter ot the bestowal 
of studentships, if the force therein is to be 
exerted for advance. But the jury must be 
composed of men of accepted standing, and 
standing has for most men come with time and 
the times are changing fast. Are they to 
abandon recognition of the ideals which fired 
their youth and bestowed their favour upon 
the fashion of the day ? Some will stand fast, 
though silent perhaps, others will ‘ keep pace 
with the spirit of the age," others there will be 
on our jury who lead the van of the movement. 
Is it to be supposed that awards of such a body 
can, in the mass, effect any inducement to 
progression, other than the indirect one of dis- 
suading the conscientious student from spending 
time to no purpose ? 


Wheat Happens. 

The incoherent and  ssthetically feckless 
condition of the jury—and by this we mean 
not only the Committees of the Institute, but 
the Alexander Thomson trustees, the Council 
of the Royal Academy, and those who sit in 
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judgment at all the other schools—the condition 
of this jury is sufficiently concealed. Из 
decisions become evident at different times and 
places, and in each instance the probability is 
that the students themselves and the small 

ublic immediately concerned are at least as 
liable to decisions based on superficial qualities 
as the assessors themselves. Then there are, 
we suppose, rare instances in which the palm 
goes to a design which may be plain, may be 
poor in detail, fecbly or unfashionably drawn 
evon, and yet be essentially right, and the 
numerous instances in which a design, vigorously 
presented is so held on all hands to be the best 
that few save the vanquished look into it at all, 
and some even of these do so but to stand, 
awed and agape. 


Setting the Prob'em. 


Preliminary to and yet integral with the 
wielding of our weapon for the fashioning of 
architectural education comes the setting of 
the problems in terms which indicate the nature 
of thcir solution. Even the name of the 
object to be designed alone counts for much. 
Plainlv, from those who are asked to design 
a cow-byre a kind of architectural fervour is 
demanded other than that desirable in those who 
are to draw а cathedral. And either of these 
edifices, and all those kinds which lie between, 
may be required in terms which indicate 
that the student is to design“ big or on the 
contrary that the committee in question is 
steeped in regard for the petty practicalities 
of the problem. 


The Two Principles. 

There are two ways of setting & problem, 
or rather of conceiving it. The one says. Let 
us give him a free hand." The result is: 
“ Design a building on a perfectly flat desert 
of no particular climate or social associations, 


and which lacks the point of the compass, | 


though it may indeed be considered to have 
a sun fixedly shining at an angle of forty-five 
degrees." The other considers " that limita- 
tions are so jolly helpful," and proceeds to set 
a problem in the nature of a puzzle, involving 
in the attainment of its one solution & concen- 
tration on the details of small planning. in 
excess of the customary tedium of actual 
practice. And it happens that this year, 
among thc prizes open, without fee, to all British 
subjects, there are two good and two bad 
examples of each kind. For both the °“ Free 
hand " and the "` helpful limitations“ principles 
may be either right or wrong— опе is prepared 
to prove either contention; but if they are 
wrong they may be justified, and if right 
equally betrayed, in application. 


One Principle, the R.I.B.A. 


To the first or carte blanche (or as white as may 
be in an imperfect world) school belong the 
two important studentships controlled by the 
Royal Institute of British  Architects—the 
“ Soane " and the “ Tite." And of these two 
the “ Soane.” considered empirically as а 
detached subject, scems to us to be very well 
set indeed. A Guild Hall. It is to be placed 
in a park, some distance from the road, and the 
approximate requirements for the main parts 
are furnished, while the list of subsidiary rooms 
indicates the nature of the building without 
in the least hindering the glorification of 
design. Which is surely fitting as far as it 
goes, for the site is given in a public park— 
no place for the too precise limitations of a 
building line. For the “Tite,” on the other 
hand, the student must design the central 
courtyard of a Royal Exchange covered with 
а roof—a legitimate region for adornment 
with classic forms, and one offering sufficient 
scope for design according to tho terms of Sir 
William's will. But before the competitor can 
begin he must set himself the problem. True. 
some slight indication of the kind of rooms that 
must open into it is given ; but for these the 
student will look up actual instances. Messrs. 
Matear & Simons’ Cotton Exchange at Liverpool 
being perhaps the most suitable. But of what 
shape is this courtyard to be ? Round, square, 
oblong, triangular, octagonal—any of these 
and others ?—and of what dimensions ? How 
shall any jury judge between them? A 
problem which is not set cannot be solved— 
a truism of which we regret the necessity of 
statement. 


Instance of the Other. 

The trustees of the Alexander Thomson 
Memorial and the Council of the Royal Academy 
on the other hand are decided that, even at 
some cost, the designs submitted for their 
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adjudication shall have much in common to 
the end that their merits may be fairly assessed. 
And this view may be as right as the other; 
indeed as we state it in words it seems the better 
of the two. The proof of the principle lies, 
however, in the justice of its applicetion. 
The Thomson prize is to be for a “ Bridge, 
with approaches, spanning a river 500 ft. wide, 
with a terrace on either side, 50 ft. wide. 
Width and camber of the bridge, heights of 
road, terrace, and river—which is tidal (a 
legitimate difficulty), the range being stated— 
and a plan and section of the whole, that 
nothing may be doubtful, is given. The 
medium in which the drawings shall be made 
is prescribed. The intention of the trustees 
is defined. And yet the problem is a matter 
for spacious architecture, real enough, but shorn 
of the detail attendant upon actual practice. 
Some grand things should result. 


Royal Academy Gold Medal. 

How different is the subject for the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Academy! On a certain 
area round the three confined sides of a citv 
site, to design a hall for a “city company.” 
The accommodation required is precisely given 
and the disposition of the parts is specified to 
a degree which prevents variety of solution 
to those who obey the conditions. So that 
the task of the unfortunate students who are 
eligible to compete this vear for a prize, in the 
administration of which, if of any at all, there is 
surely scope for large conception and some 
big splash of design, is to resolve as well as 
they can a scries of Chinese puzzles in which 
given cubes must be somehow fitted together, 
with due regard in this case to the psychology 
of a beadle, the dignity of a clerk, and some 
misgiving concerning the type of lady who will 
sit in the stipulated gallery to watch her men 
folk feed. The clients have said, Here is our 
site. We want а forecourt in the middle and 
it must be so big. We want our dining hall of 
these dimensions, and there ig just room at one 
point to place it. We require such and such 
rooms besides, and you must place them here 
and here. In short, nothing remains for you 
but to fit them їп (being careful of your cup- 
boards), and provide the architectural titillation 
and see that there is plenty of it, for we are 
rich." Which resolves the struggle for the 
fattest architectural studentship in the country 
into an affair of who shall draw the best detail 
and decoration, of & stvle and degree not 
specified. 

Advice to the Student. 

But let the student not despair in the case 
of the Gold Medal and the Tite prize. or hope 
undulv because of the sceming excellence of 
the Scane or the Alexander Thomson. Let 
him, not too flagrantly violating the conditions, 
design in any style he pleases, with due deference 
to the contemporary modes, for which he should 
consult the works submitted in recent compe- 
titions, for this is politic. Let him not bother 
too much about the plan, 8o that it but have 
axes enough and symmetrical rooms. The 
correlation of plan and elevation need not 
imperil either, for drawings of each will be 
made on separate sheets. And as regards 
these sheets, let him compose each one pleasingly 
as а thing in itself. Above all must he draw. 
Let him display great slickness with his pencil, 
astounding ingenuity with watered ink; let 
him boldly flood colour and make shaded 
shadows in the Beaux-Arts way. And then, 
if the result be striking at twenty vards, let 
him send it in and abide the outcome, like a true 
sportsman, who, doing his best, yet waits on 
fickle fortune. For if there is апу common 
quality to be discerned in the successes, worthy 
or unworthv, of recent vears, it is that of the 
poster which hits the eve, or of the draughts- 


manship that intrigues the emotion of wonder. 


What is Lacking. 


How the student who has апу conception 
of the meaning of architecture—if indeed we 
may assume it to have any signification at all— 
how such а one must long for the real problem, 
adequatelv conditioned bv those who under- 
stand. How must he desire in the case 
of the Soane, for instance, not for more 
dimensions or a limit of cost, but for some 
indication of the nature of the place in which it 
is to be put. It is a Guild Hall, embodiment 
of the сиу, outcome of that city’s history 
and symbol of its present state. The city is in 
an old country or a new, it is Latin or Teutonic, 
it is commercial or it is not, it is Northern or 
it is Southern. And these are only some of 
the main headings of the infinitely varying 
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circumstances and conditions out of which 
the real architect will fashion his design, of 
the essential materials with which he must 
build. Yet not one of them is hinted at. 
In the case of the courtyard of a Royal 
Exchange, a much more prosaic matter, besides 
the lack of material conditions we noted above, 
the same absence of consciousness that anv- 
thing more is required is evident; but not to 
quite the same extent, because there is less 
in the subject, commerce being а common and 
es an affair. Concerning the Bridge, 
one asks many of the questions that centre round 
the Guild Hall; and as regards the design 
for the hall of a city company, the necessity 
for knowing all those things and much more 
must beset our student hopelessly. How will 
it be possible to judge between the assembled 
designs ? As we have pointed out, it must 
be mainly in detail and drawing that any 
differences between them lie. But the very 
craft or trade that this detail must  glorify 
is in no way indicated. Our students are to 
believe that architecture is built of bricks 
made entirely with straw. 


The Discrepancy. 

Indeed they may find in the conduct year 
after year of these bequests for the advance- 
ment of architecture just that utter ignorance 
or carelessness of the quality that is vitality 
in the art, which by using their eyes in almost 
any of our streets they may see. Our student 
discovers that instead of working by the light 
of his synthetic concept, he being of a newer 
generation, he must, if he would profit bv the 
studentships at all, endeavour to fashion in 
the chaotic atmosphere of an analytic aye, 
something to meet the approval of those to 
whom that atmosphere is the breath of life. 
We do not wish to imply that that life was not 
estimable, that chaos was not inevitable, that 
analvsis was not desirable in the extreme; 
but all the foregoing leads to insistence on our 
contention, that in architectural matters the 
intellectual confusion and centrifugal endeavour 
of the last three-quarters of & century is giving 

lace to a synthetic concept based on a know- 
edge of all the styles to be built with the aid 
of all the mechanical discoveries of the age. 
Decorated building is not easily induced to 
lie, and, despite the able efforts of our leading 
architects, it has some sorry tales to tell 
posterity of the intellectual and spiritual 
condition of their one great client during the 
last hundred years. But now in the body 
politic there are signs that the turmoil is 
abating, that chaos is resolving ; on every hand 
ideas of co-ordination and co-operation are 
gaining ground: the advance of that which is 
social, in a word, as opposed to that which is 
anarchic, is being recognised as the tendency 
of the period. 
Conclusion. 

The story of the rise and growth of this 
tendency will be told inevitably in due course 
in architectural terms. But it seems to us a 
pity that at a time when the co-ordination of 
architectural education and the consolidation 
of the profession is being so much discussed, 
and the regulation of work done by travelli 
students to the end that eventually an ordered 
survev of the world's architecture may be 
obtained, is already en tapis as а practicable 
thing, that the preliminary condition, what 
we have named the ultimate guidance, or the 
due manipulation of reward, should be wielded 
to no purpose save that of its own distribution. 

What would you?” will be the form in 
which objection to the gist of our remarks 
will be raised. We hope to be able to reply 
with the publication of а scheme, which, 
because it will be but an extension of what 
is already being thought. said, and done, will 
cause no great consternation. 
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THE RELATION OF BUILDINGS TO SITE VALUE. 

IN the House of Commons on Monday, last 
week, Mr. Cassel asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether his attention had been called 
to the view that buildings could not increase in 
value apart from a rise 1n the cost of material 
and labour, and whether calculations, for the 
purpose of arriving at site value оп en 
occasion for collection of increment duty. pro- 
ceeded on that footing. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.—The answer to the first part 
of the question is in the affirmative. As 
regards the second part, the method of arriv- 
ing at the site value on an occasion is that 
prescribed by Section 2 of the Finance (1909-10) 
Act, 1910, and is fully explained in the 
Instruction to Valuers dated January 21, 1911. 
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THE ROYAL ARCH/EOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE IN SOUTH WALES.* 


TUESDAY, August l, was devoted to the 
chief castles and fortified houses around Tenby. 
Leaving the Coburg Hotel in motor omnibuses, 
the party first visited the very perfect remains 
of Carew Castle. The history of this was briefly 
described by Mr. Edward Laws, who said that 
Carew formed part of the dower of Nesta ap 
Rhys, who married Gerald of Windsor early in 
the XIIth century. The oldest buildings on the 
site were, however, of the XIIIth and XIVth 
centuries. During the reign of Henry VII. 
considerable changes were made in the hall 
and entrance front by Sir Rhys ap Thomas, 

. and again femp. Queen Mary by Sir John 
Perrott, who added the unfinished gallery along 
the north front. Some remarks were added 

\ Hope, who inted out that the 
"castle" was касал & fortified house, 

with the buildings arranged about a quad- 
rangular court. The most ornamental details 
belonged to the changes made by Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, and could be approximately dated by 
the heraldry on the hall porch, consisting of the 
arms of King Henry VII., between those of 
Arthur Prince of Wales, and his bride, 
Katharine of Arragon, to the end of the year 
1501, or early in 1502. It is much to be wished 


that proper plans of this interesting house 
could be undertaken by some competent person. 
Outside Carew Castle stands a tall and very 


perfect Celtic cross with interlacing knotwork and 
an inscription. Monkton Priory Church was next 
visited and described by the Rev. D. Bowen. 
It consists of an aisleless presbytery and nave 
with tower between, with a dotached chapel on 
the north. and once belonged to the Abbey of 
Seez, but afterwards to St. Albans. Until a few 
years ago the choir or monastic portion was 
separated from the rest of the church by a wall, 
and unroofed and ruinous. It has since been 
repaired and added to the parochial nave. 
embroke Castle formed the next item, and 
was described by Mr. Hope. 1% occupies the 
western end of the long and narrow fortified 
ridge upon which Pembroke stands, and is placed 
upon a lofty rock nearly surrounded by water. 
A castle is said to have been founded here by 
Gerald of Windsor about 1105, but Mr. Hope 
was unable to recognise any earlier work than 
the end of the XIIth century or even later. 
The castle consists of an outer ward entered by 
a strong gatehouse, and of a smaller inner ward 
which also had its gatehouse, now destroyed. 
This was protected by an interesting guard- 
house on the west, with a chapel attached to its 
north side. 'The most striking feature after 
the gatehouse is the large and lofty detached 
round tower in the inner ward which formed the 
keep, &nd is almost unique as such in this 
country. North-east of it against the castle 
wall are the ruined remains of the great hal! 
and other buildings, all of which deserve 
careful planning. ‘The building in the outer 
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by Lord and Lady St. David's. In the evening, 
the annual general meeting was held, when the 
pus of meeting for next year was discussed. 
he general feeling was in favour of Northamp- 
tonshire, with Market Harborough as a 9 95 
centre, but the final choice was, as usual, left 
to the Council. At the concluding meeting, 
which followed, votes of thanks were accorded 
to all those who had contributed to the carrying- 
out of a very pleasant and successful gathering. 

Wednesday, August 2, the last day of the 
meeting, was reserved for a visit to St. David's. 
This remote city was reached by way of a 
special train to Fishguard and Goodwick, and 
thence by motor omnibuses. The picturesque 
ruins of Bishop Gower’s palace were first 
inspected under the guidance of Mr. Eos 
who pointed out the arrangement of two halls, 
each with its great chamber, etc., about two 
sides of a courtvard, with a common kitchen in 
the angle; all raised above an extensive series 
of cellars. A similar example of two halls, 
but not all of one date as here, exists at Wells. 
The third side of the court contained lodgings 
and stabling, and the fourth side was closed 
by a wall with the gatehouse. The most 
noteworthy feature about the palace is the 
curious parapet, consisting of a series of 
open arches, surmounted by  battlements, 
through which the steep-pitched roofs were 
taken. Other instances of this curious arrange- 
ment are to be seen at Lamphey Palace and 
Swansea Castle, both also Bishop Gower's 
work. After luncheon, the cathedral church was 
visited. The building is too well-known to make 


it necessary to describe the salient features 
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ward in which Henry VII. was born probably = 
stood on its western side, where extensive | 


foundations remain buried. After luncheon, 
the journey was continued to Lamphey Palace, 
which was described by Mr. Laws as one of the 
seven residences of the Bishops of St. David's. 
The oldest parts may be of the XIIth century, 
but considerable additions were made by Bishop 


Gower (1328-47), and further minor changes [- | 


by Walter Devereux, Viscount Hereford, to 


whom it was given by Henry VIII. The 
ресори remains are those of the chapel and 


ll with a range of lodgings to the east, all raised | 


upon cellars or subvaults, but the whole is so 
-covered with ivy and creeping plants that it is 
difficult to distinguish details. Manorbier 


Church was next visited. It is of various dates, f 


and chiefly noteworthy for the pointed barre! 


vaults to the nave and transepts, and for the [Wf 
panelled wooden canopy over the place of the |j 


altar in the north aisle of the nave. 


The tower { „47 


occupies an unusual position on the north side Ё 


of the chancel. Manorbier Castle is another 
fortified house, the origin of which is assigned 
to Gerald of Windsor, but contains nothing 
earlier than the end of the XIIIth century. The 
gatehouse and curtain walls and towers are still 
fairly perfect, but the main buildings have 
been much ruined, with the exception of the 
chapel and its sub-vault. Part of the buildings 
adjoining the gatehouse were converted into a 
dwelling by the late owner, Mr. J. R. Cobb. 
Duri the return journey to Tenby a halt was 
made at the charming house and garden at 
Lydstep, where the party was entertained at tea 


Улу * Concluded from page 162. 
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pointed out by Mr. Hope, but he commented 
specially on the wooden screen which stands 
athwart the choir just east of the stalls. This is 
usually quoted аз an unique example of а 
'" sanctuary screen,” but it is clearly not in its 
original position, which Mr. Hope showed was 
on the top of the steps across the first bay of the 
nave, just west of the pulpitum altars, to which 
it served as а fence screen. Mr. Hope also 
called attention to the four rare examples of 
effigies of priests in amices, albes, crossed 
stoles, and dalmatics (instead of chasubles). 
From the evidence of XIIIth and XIVth 
century seals there could be little doubt that 
these represented archdeacons. 

After a thorough inspection of this remarkably 
interesting 1 and of the adjacent ruins of 
St. Mary's College, the party returned to Fish- 
guard, and the South Wales meeting came to an 
end. The arrangements throughout were well 
planned and carried out, and though the 
attendance fortunatelv did not come up to the 
somewhat unwieldy numbers of late years, 
sufficient members and their friends assembled 
t» ensure the meeting being in every way a most 
successful one. 


—— —e—4—— — — 
PROPOSED RESTORATION OF 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MAR- 
GARET, UPTON, NORFOLK. 


THe original Norman church, which stood 
for about two centuries on the site of the 
present, was built by Ranulf de Glanville, 
Lord Chief Justice, and was founded in 1171. 


THE: ORIGINAL NORMAN TOWER 
WAS BVILT РУ RANVLF DE OLANVI LE 
LORD CHIEF IVSTICE AND PUL IN Ie 


o ARCHITECT, 


Proposed Restoration of the Church of St. Margaret, Upton, Norfolk. 
Sketch from S.W. showing New Tower. 
(Royal Асміешу Exhibition, 1911.) 
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Whether this church was destroyed by 
lightning, fire, or simply fell into hopeless 


Church of St. Margaret, Upton. 


decay is not known, but when the Norman 
church was removed the tower was retained. 

The present  Perpendicular nave and 
chancel, which are fine in proportion, and con- 


Church of St. Margaret, Upton. 


Ruius of Norman Tower. 


tain several features of considerable interest, 
were built against the Norman tower. There 
is evidence to suggest that the Norman tower 


Church of St. Margaret, Upton : The Font. 


at this time was heightened by the addition 
of another story in the style of the period. 
The tower fell in 1604, and has since 
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remained in a ruined condition; the western 
arch was built up to exclude the weather from 
the nave, and a lean-to brick belfry was added 
later. 

The window tracery of the nave aisles and 
chancel is of fully-developed Perpendicular. 
The font must have existed in the Norman 
church for a short period, as it is slightly 
earlier in design than the nave, and is a good 
example of late decorated font of the Norfolk 
type. 

Among other interesting remains are the 
old pulpit (now in the north aisle), several 
cusped pew tronts, the dado of the rood screen 
with its painted panels, and in the Lady 
Chapel and Chapel of St. Thomas à Becket 
there are two piscinas with good tracery. 
There are still to be seen the remains of 
several painted consecration crosses and the 
basin of a Norman piscina which was dis- 
covered in 1885. 

The chancel is 40 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft., 
and the nave is 68 ft. 9 in. by 20 ft. 6 in., the 
aisles being about 12 ft. wide. 

The chancel was restored by the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners in 1879, and in 1885 
Mr. A. S. Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A., of Great 
Yarmouth, restored the nave and aisles, while 
three years later the south porch was restored 
and the nave reseated. 

The present proposed restoration consists 
mainly in the building of a new west tower 
18 ft. square over all (with angle buttresses 
and crocketed pinnacles) and about 85 ft. 
high, the lines of which have been inspired 
by local examples, and it has been саг fully 
designed to harmonise in scale and detail with 
the existing church. 

It is proposed to open up the western 2: ch 
and to insert a western screen and ringers’ 
gallery. It is also intended to restore 11 ~ 
rood screen by putting in tracery and cornice 
up to the original height, which can be traced 
by marks on the chancel piers. Should the 
pony be forthcoming a peal of three bells 
will be hung in the tower and the east 
window filled with stained glass depicting 
scenes from the life of St. Margaret. 

The scheme of restoration has been pre- 
pared by Mr. William Davidson, architect, of 
Queen-street, Edinburgh, who has made 
a long and careful study of the best examples 
of ecclesiastical architecture and decorative 
art in East Anglia. 
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The Castles and Walled Towns of England. 
By Atrrep Harvey. With 46 illustrations. 
(London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., Essex- 
street, W.C. 7s. 6d. net.) 

THE author’s aim in the 270 pages of this 

work has been “to give in a short compass a 

general view of the subject of the English 

Castles, more particularly from their purely 

business aspect as places of residence and 

defence; in the latter case, not only as 

individual fortresses, but also as members of a 

more or less consciously scientific system, 

political and military. A The plan 
followed in the description of the different 
classes of edifice under consideration is firstly 
to give a general view of the type and its 
component parts from existing data, and then 
to describe move fully three or four illustrative 
examples of each class, taking the examples, 
as far as is consistent with suitakle illustra- 
tions, from the less generally known or visited 
castles. In the two chapters on _ keepless 
castles, the plan is departed from in that the 
illustrative examples are omitted, as the 
differ so little from the type and from euh 
other that separate descriptions are un- 
necessary. In the last two chapters, those 
deaing with walled towns, the plan is de- 
parted from in a contrary direction, and the 
author has altempted to give a short note, 
not only on every town which retains any 
vestige of its mural defences, but also on 
those whose walls have entirely perished.” 

These remarks, quoted from the preface, give 

a very good idea of the scope of the work, 

and the author's plan, which has resulted in 

the production of an interesting book on a 

most interesting subject. The first of the ten 

chapters is on the origin and development of 
the English castle, the Norman invader being 
held responsible for the introduction of castles, 
in our sense of the word, into England. 

Godwin, in his “ English Archeologist’s Hand- 

book, divides the English fortresses into the 
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four following groups, i.e.:— (I.) Norman, 
the characteristic being the keep; (II.) 
Edwardian, the characteristics being the hall 
of audience or ceremony, and the introduc- 
tion of inferior towers and overhanging turrets, 
called bartisans, and the more frequent use 
of the portcuilis; (III.) palatial, in which the 
commodious luxury of the palace was com- 
bined with the Р of the castle; 
(IV.) Castellated mansions, in which the 
strength of the castle became subordinate to 
the beauty and convenience of the mansion. 
Mr. Harvey thinks that the test classification 
is one based on the system of defence adopted, 
the presence or absence'of the keep dividing 
the whole series of castles into two main 
types—(I.) castles with keeps, and (11.) keep- 
less castles. 

Other chapters deal with the geographical 
and topographical position of English Castles, 
the Norinan Castle, the Circular Keep, Keep- 
less Castles, the Concentric Castle, Later 
Castles, and Mural Defences of English 
Walled Towns, while an appendix contains a 
list of English Castles. The volume contains 
several excellent photographic plates and 
some plans in the text expressly drawn by the 
author, whose painstaking and able work, 
evidently involving a great deal of research, 
should appeal to many besides antiquarian 
readers. 


The Law Relating to the Paving and Sewer- 
ing 5 New Streets and Private Streets 
ondon and Elsewhere) Under the 

etropolis Management Acts, the Public 
Health Acts, and the Private Street 
Works Act, 1892. By Josnvua SCHOLE- 
FIELD, Barrister-at-Law, and GERARD К. 
HILL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition. (London: Butterworth & Co. 
1911. Pp. 236 and Index. 10s. 6d. net.) 


ALTHOUGH this is a second edition of a work 
by the same authors, we see from the Preface 
that the first edition was confined more 
especially to the Private Street Works Act, 
1892, so the present volume, which deals with 
the law not only under that Act, but also 
under the Metropolis Management Acts and 
the Public Health Acts, marks a new de- 
parture. There are also chapters on such 
subjects as Highways Repairable by the 
Inhabitants at Large”; the incidence of 
paving expenses as between landlords and 
tenants, etc., and an authoritative work of 
this nature should prove extremely useful. Mr. 
Scholefield is an editor of * Lumley's Public 
Health,” and Mr. Hill is an editor of ** Arnold's 
Law of Müncipal Corporations," во the 
authors bring considerable experience to their 
work, and, as might be expected, they appear 
to have produced a highly practical volume. 
We find the very recent case Wandsworth 
Borough Council v. Golds, upon which we have 
recently commented in our columns, incor- 
porated in its pages, and the work seems to 
have been brought well up to date. The 
material sections of the statutes are printed 
in the appendices, with the forms and pre- 
cedents; there is a table of statutes and a 
table of cases, but in this latter table we could 
wish that the references to the reports had 
been appended to the names of the cases. 
The authors expres the hope that their 
work may not only prove useful to lawyers 
and officials, but also to property owners 
and agents, and we think hes have accom- 
plished their object. This appears to be a 
valuable text-book and handbook to this un- 
fortunately-complicated subject. 


Notes on the Law of Private Street Works 
under the Public Health Acts. By J. B. 
REIGNIER CoNbpER, a Solicitor of the 
Supreme Court. (London: St. Bride’s 
Press, Ltd. Рр. 114. 3s. 6d. net.) 

It is surely a commentary on our system of 

legislation relating to what may be termed 

domestic matters that the owner of house 
propery (to say nothing of the occupiers of 
is houses) has to thread his way through a 
maze of statutes and decisions to ascertain 
his rights and his liabilities in connexion 
with questions which may arise every day. 

Such, however, being the case, text-books 

dealing with what on the face of them might 

be deemed to be simple matters have become 
an actual necessity, although the owner of 
property is lucky if the text-book suffices and 
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From ““Тһе Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem.’’ 


he is not driven to consult a specialist. The 
work before us deals with one of such sub- 
jects, private street works under the Public 
Health Acts and the Private Street Works 
Act, 1882, but not with the Metropolitan 
Management Acts; the statements in the text 
are supported by decided cases, with refer- 
ences printed in the text ; there is also a table 
of cases and an index, and it should prove 
a useful handbook. We find the recent 
decisions included, and the work seems to 
have been carefully prepared. On page 2, 
however, there appears to be a slip, as a 
judgment of Sir George Jessel's is made to 
appear to have been delivered ‘‘in a later 
case'' to two cases cited, whereas in fact it 
preceded them by many years. 


The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 

(London : B. T. Batsford. Price 30s. net.) 
Tuts book, the first important publication of 
the recently-founded Byzantine Research and 
Publication Fund, is a complete and concise 
account of an architectural work practically 
unknown to the British public, and hitherto 
only partially and incorrectly surveyed by 
Íormer travellers, who allowed the peculiar 
difficulties placed in the path of any person 
studying in the church to outweigh their 
regard for accuracy of reproduction. 

The Byzantine Research Fund seem to 
have spared no pains in this respect, and has 

thered together all that is known about the 

uilding, presenting the result in an interest- 
ing series of separate chapters contributed by 
various members of the Fund, and illustrated 
by careful measured drawings of the church 
and its mosaics by Mr. W. Harvey, who 
spent three months in the winter 1909-1910 in 
thlehem engaged on the work. Students 
of architecture will be interested in the 
representation of a building of noble propor- 
tions and structural fitness in style unfamiliar 
in England, and once officially condemned by 
Gwilt as debased Roman architecture, though 
with how little justice may be judged from 
the illustrations of the book. 

The report written by Mr. W. Harvey at 
Bethlehem on the present state of the build- 
ing and the general historical and descriptive 
account by Professor Lethaby both argue 
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Interior of Nave, looking East. 


strongly in favour of the Constantinian date 
of the church as against the supposition that 
it is of Justinian’s time. The beauty of the 


place (now accurately measured probably for 
the first time) tells its own tale of a structure 
Professor 


designed as an organic whole. 


— — 


(Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


Lethaby points out that the building belongs 
to a style of architecture which should be 
termed Early Christian rather than Byzan- 
tine, the church forming a connecting-link 
between the Classic art of Rome and the 
structural works of the Byzantine Empire, 


Detail of Central Doorway. 
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then commencing its ascendancy. The carv- 
ing of the massive capitals, for instance, is 
intermediate between the elaborate and richly- 
modelled Acanthus of Classic times and the 
incised surface carving of the Mediæval art of 
the Near East. The church reflects in its 
structure the youthful vigour of the new 
Christian religion, and, while retaining much 
that is obviously due to the architectural 
tradition of Pagan Roine, exhibits in some of 
its details the effects of tendencies and 
strivings towards a style more purelv con- 
structional in its expression - tendencies 
which produced for us in England the tower- 
ing Gothic cathedrals and in the earthquake- 
shaken Levant the reposeful domes of the 
Byzantine style. 

The remains of the extremely interesting 
mosaic with which the church was furnished 
in Crusader time in place of original mosaics, 
then already fallen into decay, receives ade- 
quate attention in a separate chapter by Mr. 
O. M. Dalton, and in two coloured plates and 
several illustrations in the text. Mr. Dalton's 
remarks upon the Sassanian origin of the 
strange wing-like forms in the decorative 
foliage are very welcome, as anyone seeing 
these unusual motifs would be at a loss how 
to account for them. The inscriptions con- 
tained in the mosaics have been translated 
and compared letter by letter with the 
versions published by Quaresmius and De 
Vogüé. 

A part of the book which is quite fascinat- 
ing is the chapter dealing with the pilgrims’ 
accounts of the church and its legendary 
associations, arranged in chronological order 
by Mr. H. A. A. Cruso, a chapter which, 
though strictly archzological, is full of 
quaintness and romance, and should appeal 
to the general public, the mediwval language 
of some of the English pilgrims harmonising 
sweetly with the romantic associations of the 
church, in which a Crusader King was 
crowned. At the end of the book is a short 
account by Mr. А. C. Headlam of the grotto 
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of the Nativity itself and the tradition link- 
ing it with the birth of Christ. Although 
the evidence must be regarded as incon- 
clusive, the tradition is shown to be one of 
very respectable antiquity, and is strength- 
ened by the fact that under Pagan Roman 
Emperors the cave was purposely desecrated 
and the worship of Venus and Adonis insti- 
tuted in place of the Madonna and Christ. 

The book is essentially one to stimulate 
curiosity, both text and illustrations exhibit- 
ing much that is strange. The photographs 
at the beginning and end ot the Preface, 
which show some of the surroundings of the 
church, present an appearance differing 
entirely from anything that could be seen in 
England, a remark which applies with almost 
equal truth to all the illustrations in the 
book. 

The extraordinary interest of the building 
is suggested by several passages oí the 
text :—‘‘ The tints of the mosaic, though 
gorgeous and rich in the extreme, are delight- 
fully blended in the patternwork to produce 
a lavish but perfectly harmonious effect.” 
And in anotaer place: — It was nobly 
planned on the large, quiet lines of Classic 
art and splendidly adorned by a complete 
scheme of late Byzantine mosaics, gorgeous 
and glittering, and yet ‘severe as the gravity 
of holy things. А pilgrim of 1484 de- 
scribes it :—‘' A marvellous fair church and 
a right sumptuous work; there be 1,111 rows 
or ranges of pillars throughout the church 
of the finest marble that may be, not only 
marvellous for the number, but for the 
outrageous greatness and fairness thereof. I 
never saw nor heard of a fairer little church 
in all my life.” 

One closes the book with a feeling that 
much that is new and interesting has been 
admirably displayed, and thanks are due to 
the Byzantine Research Fund and to the 
editor, Mr. Robert Weir Shultz, for the good 
work done in making clear something of a 
little understood style of architecture. It is 


South Transept, looking North-East. 
From “The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem." (Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 
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to be hoped that the support of the public 
will assist the Fund to continue its useful 
work. 

Our illustrations, reproduced by the per- 
mission of the Byzantine Research Fund, 
show something of the character of the book 
and the place it describes. 


4 Handbook of Testing Materials. Ву 
C. A. M. Өмїтн. (London: Constable & 
Co. 6s. net. Pp. 280; 140 illustrations.) 

XLTHOUGH written primarily for students of 

engineering, this review of the science of 

material testing cannot fail to interest all who 
are associated with constructional work, and 

should prove a valuable introduction to a 

subject which has not received sufficient 

attention. 

After some useful counsel as to the conduct 
of the experiments and a necessary chapter 
on the properties of materials, the author 
describes at some length the types of machines 
in use for testing under the various stresses, 
and the methods adopted for gauging the 
resultant strains. Тһе descriptions are 
accompanied by a large number of diagrams, 
from which all unnecessary detail has been 
omitted, and with the help of which the text 
descriptions are perfectly easy to follow. 

There are valuable chapters on the testin 
of stones, cements, reinforced concrete, an 
timber, and an appendix containing results 
of previous experiments and other useful 
information. The book should quickly find a 
к among the accepted engineering hand- 


ooks. 
— . — 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

The partnership heretofore subsisting 
between Mr. W. Charles Cloete Hawtayne 
and Mr. G. Alexander Zeden, carrying on 
business as consulting engineers at No. 9, 
Queen Street-place, under the style or firm of 
Hawtayne & Zeden, has been dissolved by 
mutual consent as and from June 30, 1911. 
All debts due to and owing by the late firm 
will be received and paid respectively by 
Mr. Hawtayne, who will continue the business 
in his own name. 


Schooi Playgrounds. 

The President of the Board of Education has 
appointed a  Departinental Committee to 
inquire and report :— | 

(a) Whether it would be consistent with 
due regard to educational and hygienic 
considerations that the minimum 
standard of playground accommoda- 
tion for new public elementary 
schools prescribed in the tuilding 
regulations of the Board of Education, 
viz., 30 ft. per head of accommoda- 
tion, should be modified or adjusted 
according to the size, design, or situa- 
tion of schools, the proximity of 
recreation grounds or open spaces, 
the density of population, the cost of 
land, or otherwise. 

(b) How far it is possible or desirable to 
define more precisely the standard of 
playground accommodation which the 
Board of Education will require under 
the code of Regulations for Public 
elementary schools in the case of 
existing schools, or to regulate the 
practice of the Board of Education in 
dealing with cases in which the play- 
ground accommodation is considered 
to be insufficient. 


School Planning in Kent. 

The Kent Education Committee report 
that with a view to reducing the cost of new 
buildings they are experimentally introducing 
11-іп. hollow walls, instead of 14-in. solid or 
16 in. hollow walls, as required by the regula- 
tions of the Board of Education. The Board 
of Education state that they have been im- 
pressed by the inconvenience of the method 
of planning elementary schools with the class- 
rooms grouped round and opening directly 
out of a central hall, as by this arrangement 
it is not possible to use the hall to its full 
advantage for physical exercises, combined 
singing lessons, and other purposes involving 
noise without causing disturbance to the classes 
in the adjoining rooms. The Board are, it is 
understood, now unwilling to pass plans of 
schools so designed, and the Committee’s 
Architect is now planning schools according 
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to the pavilion type, with an open court- 
yard between the classrooms, and a hall placed 
at the end oí the building and forming a 
connecting link between the two wings. The 
new plan allows each classroom to have cross- 
ventilation. 


Shadweil Park, and King Edward VII. 
Memorial. 

A model prepared by Mr. W. Reynolds- 
Stephens is deposited in the tearoom of the 
House of Commons. The designs provide for 
the laying out of a riverside park on the Fish 
Market estate area of about 8 acres, whereof 
7 acres belong to the Corporation of the Cit 
and 1 acre to the London County Council. 
Mr. Reynolds-Stephens devotes all the river 
frontage, down-stream from the shaft of 
Rotherhithe Tunnel, to a paved terrace, 330 ft. 
long, having at its middle point a water 
fountain, from which rises the pedestal of a 
figure of Peace, with emblems, and holding 
a plaque with a portrait of King Edward. 
The fountain, symbolical of Great Britain as 
a maritime nation, will embody presentments 
of the Houses of Parliament, St. Paul’s, the 
Tower, and Greenwich Hospital; around the 
edges of its four half circles are the four 
quarters’ of the globe with shipping. The 
rising ground to the north, extending to 
Glamis-road and the High-street, forms the 
park, with swimming-baths along its south- 
west side, and children’s playing-sands to the 


south-east. The market cost the Corporation 
140, 000“. 
Architectural Treatment and its Relation 


to Cost. 

Mr. T. Forbes Maclennan, A. R. I. B. A., recently 
read a short paper, at Edinburgh, on Archi- 
tectural Treatment and Its Relation to 
Cost.” His remarks were addressed rather 
to the man in the street than to architects or 
students. He put in a plea for architectural 
treatment of the new towns or suburban 
centres which might develop under the Town 
Planning Act. 11 laid stress on the fact that 
architectural treatment was not mere einbellish- 
ment: it might even be possible without any 
ornament whatever. The great architects of 
last century gradually lost their influence 
because of their attempts to adapt the archi- 
tecture of bygone ages to almost every type 
of modern building. He instanced the Edin- 
burgh Roval High School, magnificent in its 
external effcct, Eut being so monumental as 
rather to express a national gallery than a 
day school, and, worse still, the major portion 
of the valuable south front had not a single 
window in it to let in sunshine and air. 
He then criticised modern work—particularly 
the practice of placing heavy columns on the 
upper stories resting apparently on a weak 
fiat arch or merely brass astragals and plate 
glass. Even in the American sky-scraper the 
piers on the street floor usually satisfied the eye 
ав to their capability of supporting the super- 
structure. It was not architects who were 
to blame. The people were inevitably writing 
their own character in stone and lime for future 
generations to read. Не criticised the remarks 
of some recent speakers who had said the lon 
straight line of street was a thing to be avoided. 
He explained its value from the point of view 
of business, convenience, economy, and beauty. 
He showed briefly how architectura] treatment 
being the natural outcome and expression of а 
good plan did not necessarily add to the cost of 

uilding, but might rather lessen it in many 
cases. Finally, he appealed to the business man 
to sacrifice some unnecessary and often vulgar 
display, and to allow architects to express in his 
business premises the fact that he lived not to 
himself alone, but was part of a great community. 


Public Parks and Recreation Grounds. 


Sanction is given by the Local Government 
Board to the borrowing of 17,0004. by the 
Southgate District Council wherewith to pur- 
chase 63 acres of the Grovelands Fstate, 
Winchmore Hill, for a public park. Alderman 
Randall, J.P., has presented a park and 
recreation ground to Hemel Hempstead, and 
has defrayed one half of the cost, 600/., of 
the laying out of the ground. For the con- 
venience of residents of Hampton Hill, the 
Office of Works has opened & new entrance 
into Bushey Park from High-street. Hampton 
Hil. The lands in Kingston Vale that have 
just been dedicated as a public open space and 
as part and parcel of Wimbledon Common 
consist of about 31 acres, which embrace the 
western course of the Beverley Brook between 
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Coombe-lane (south) and the Kingston-road. 
The land was acquired for 7,840/. out of the 
Wimbledon and Putney Commons Extension 


Fund; the Council] seek to secure some 
170 acres in addition, at a total cost of 
52,0002. 


014 Windsor and the H.A.C. of Boston, U.S.A. 

In Thames-street, Windsor, lived Robert 
Keayne, founder of the Honourable Artillery 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts. His 
house in Thames-street was pulled down seven 
years ago; its site will be marked by the 
affixing of a commemorative tablet upon the 
new premises; and a carved casket designed 
by Mr. A. Y. Nutt, resident architect at 
Windsor Castle, and made out of an oak beam 
of the roof of the old house, will be presented 
to the Boston Artillery Company next month 
by Alderman Dr. Barber, of Windsor, who 
last year gave them a picture of Keayne's 
house. The carvings on the casket are of 
old Windsor Castle and Town Hall and the 
original Town House of Boston. 


Burton Sewage Disposal. 

The South Westmorland Rural District 
Council have approved. and accepted the 
scheme of sewage disposal for Burton, West- 
morland, prepared by Mr. Harry W. Taylor, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. (Messrs. Taylor & Wallin), of 
Newcastle and Birmingham. The sewage will 
gravitate to the outfall, and be disposed of 
in bacterial works of the most modern descrip- 
tion. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have made the following awards in 
respect, of students’ papers read during the 
session 1910-1911:—The “James Forrest’ 
Medal and a Miller Prize to Mr. D. Hay, 
B.Sc. (Birmingham); and Miller Prizes to 
Messrs. D. A. Howell (Bristol); R. Bonner 
но; G. F. Walton (London); В. С. 

arrott (Manchester); Е. E.  Farrant 
(London); А. C. Dean, B.Sc. (Manchester) ; 
H. W. Coales (Birmingham); A. H. Meade 
(London) ; A. C. Swales (Leeds) ; and H. J. F. 
Gourley, B.Eng. (Manchester). 


— 82. — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Memorial to King Edward: The Hyde 
Park- corner Site. 


Sig,—I was particularly interested in Pro- 
fessor Adshead's scheme for a King Edward 
VII. memorial at Hyde Park- corner, as only 
two or three days before seeing the plan in 
the Builder I had prepared one on somewhat 
similar lines myself, and I enclose a copy with 
this. which please make use of if you think 
it worth while. 

I realise that the scheme would probably be 
barred out on account of its expense, as a 
large part of the site of St. George's Hospital 
is thrown into tho roadway; but as it seems 
likely that developments are about to take 

lace in connexion with the hospital (and 

rofessor Adshead has allowed for this in bis 


Suggestion for Hyde Park-corner. 


scheme), it would not really be such an expen- 
sive matter, as a few of the smaller plots at 
the back of the hospital might be bought, and 
the new hotel, or whatever is erected on the 

site, set back to the new frontage. 
The chief advantage of my scheme is, of 
urse, that the memorial is placed opposite 
the central and not one of the side gates of 
the park entrance; the statue would also be 
on tlie axis of Grosvenor-crescent and Con- 
stitution-hill, beside Grosvenor-place and the 
park gates. The islands have been roughly 
put in, and might be improved in shape. 
Wellington is left, as at present, and a site for 
another statue of the same size is provided. 
2 R. DANN. 
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St. Paul's Bridge. 

Sig,—From the considerable space allotted 
to the discussion of this matter in the daily 
Press, it would appear that the public have 
for once been quite enthusiastic and ready to 
believe the architectural profession were en- 
gaged in fighting a Corporation who were 

etermined to force their bridge scheme 
through without consideration for the archi- 
tectural importance of the problems and with 
mere utilitarian ends in view. The result of 
the debate on the Second Reading seemed to 
foreshadow a great triumph for architecture— 
the defeat of a wealthy City Corporation, 
through pressure brought by the architects 
seems too good to be true—it seemed as though 
architecture had suddenly become a matter of 
vital consequence. The public, and a number 
of their Parliamentary representatives who 
were worked up into a state of indignation at 
the Bridge House Committee’s proposals, will 
hesitate to champion the cause of architectural 
development in a hurry again when they read 
that the Select Committee have come to the 
conclusion, after taking expert architectural 
advice, that the scheme (the Bridge House 
pian) for the construction of the proposed new 

ridge, including the approaches thereto, was 
both in respect of architectural design and con- 
venience of traffic the one best adapted to the 
public needs, and best suited to the character 
of the site, and they would report accordingly 
to the House.“ | 

Surely such a fiasco for the profession might 
have been saved if the Institute had, taken 
counsel with its members and not so glibly 
talked of vistas and approaches which appear 
not only to be impracticable, but, in the 
opinion of many, undesirable. They might 
with advantage have put themselves to the 
expense of а properly worked out alternative 
scheme instead of relying on imaginative 
pictures of what might be. To many it seemed 
a miracle that the Bill was referred back 
under all the circumstances, but, having gained 
so much, it was disconcerting to find the Cor- 
poration had not the slightest diffculty in 
securing the services of eminent members of 
the profession to report finally in their favour. 

Architecture has certainly not gained much 
dignity bv the whole proceeding. and it was 
never, unfortunately, more in need of every 
opportunity to emphasise its importance. 

P. MORLEY HORDER. 


The Royai Archeological Institute in South 
Wales. 

Sin, — With reference to the visit of this 
Institute to Old Beaupré Manor House, 
Glamorgan, an excellent description of which 
was given in your issue for August 4, mention 
was made of the inscription over the doorway 
of the beautiful Renaissance porch, which was 
given as follows: 

‘Sir Thomas Johns Knight bwylt this 
poreh with the tonnes in ano 1600, his yeres 
57, his wife 55." | 
Now the translation of the word tonnes was 

given by Mr. Alexander as meaning chimneys, 
hut when the Society of Architects visited the 
House, in 1889, the interpretation of this word 
was given by the custodian as his wife's dowrv. 

Perhaps some of your readers would kindly 
say which of the two is the correct translation. 

A measured drawing of this porch was given 
in the Builder, April 14, 1906. 

W. Елтох, A. R. I. B. A. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of August 17, 1861. 


Lambeth Bridge. | 


Mr. P. W. Banrow, the engineer, says 
this bridge will have three equal spans of 
wire cables, made with charcoal iron. each 
280 ft. wide, supporting a wrought-iron 
platform, with rigid lattice sides, similar to 
a girder, and thus differs from suspension 
bridges hitherto constructed, which support 
a wooden platform by small round vertical 
rods, without any other means of insuring 
rigidity and preventing oscillation. The 
river piers will consist each of two cast-iron 
evlinders, 12 ft. in diameter, driven 25 ft. 
into the bed of the river, and filled with 
concrete and brickwork, in the same manner 
as those now in course of erection for 
the new Hungerford Railway Bridge. The 
bridge will have a double carriageway and 
two footways, the total width being 32 ft. 
This is so very narrow that it is satisfactory 
to hear further that the bridge is so designed 
that an additional width for two lines of 
carriages mav be added without interfering 
with the traffic. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is upon the ''Surface 
Treatment of Concrete Buildings.” 


A second article deals with the © Position of 
the Expert Witness " (p. 180). 


Notes (p. 180) include: Trade Disputes 
and Picketing"; '" The Civil Aspect of Trade 
Disputes " ; '* Basements and By-laws ” ; The 
Royal College of Art; School Playgrounds.” 


The second illustrated article of our series on 
“ The Story of the Bridge " is given on р. 181. 
Other illustrations in connexion with the 
article are given on one of our plates. 


Some particulars relating to the International 
Congress of Architects, Rome, to be held in 
October, will be found on p. 183. 


An article entitled “ Traini and 
Rewards" appears on p. 183. It discusses 
the principles underlying the setting of problems 
for open studentships. 


Our report of the proceedings of the Royal 
dires ui irs Institute in South Wales is 
concluded this week (p. 185). 


Book Reviews (р. 186) include : “ The Church 
of the Nativity, Bethlehem"; The Castles 
and Walled Towns of England”; “The Law 
Relating to the Paving and Seweri of 
Streets; “The Law of Private Street Works 
under the Public Health Acts"; “A Hand- 
book of Testing Materials.” 


Correspondence (p. 189) includes letters on: 
“St. Paul's Bridge"; “The Royal Archæo- 
logical Institute in South Wales"; The 
Memorial to King Edward: The Hyde Park- 
corner Site." 


The "Monthly Historical Review (p. 191) 
contains articles on: The ‘ Passeggiata 
Archeologica’ of Rome and London and 
Paris." 

The Buildi Trade Section includes : 
“ Medieval Builders at Work”; ‘ Projected 
New Buildings in the Provinces,” etc. (p. 196). 


“ The Preservation of Old Buildings " is the 


title of a paper by Mr. W. A. Forsyth, read before . 


the Manchester Society ‘of Architects, the 
greater part of which is given this week (p. 199). 


In Law Reporta (p. 201) the case of Minter 
u Waldstein is continued. 


A ArT A 4 Dry LET 7 m4 
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MEETING. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 19. 

Manchester Society of Architects. — Visit to Chester. 
The Cathedral and Eccleston Church (the late G. F. 
Bodley, architect). 

— ͤ — — 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cottages at Letchworth. 


V * publish this illustration of a group 
ot cottages аз an example of a 
(VY n typical arrangement far preferable 
! to that of detached or semi-detached 
buildings in garden cities or suburbs. 


The Manor House, Stanton Harcourt. 
THE accompanying drawings by Mr. Sydney 
H. Miller illustrate one of the most interesting 
of the surviving country seats of mediæval times. 
The manor has remained in the Harcourt family 
for 600 years, and the existing house comprises 


а large part of the building erected in the 
reign of Edward IV. and some later ones. They 
formerly enclosed a quadrangle. The gatehouse, 


which is on one side, and remains perfect, was 
built in 1547. One of the corner towers [of 
the earlier buildings], says Parker * "CE 
** is р known as Pope's Tower, that 
oet having been a frequent visitor here, and 
ad his study at the top of this tower; the 
ground floor of this tower is fitted up as the 
chapel." 

By far the most interesting portion of the 
existing buildings is the kitchen, of which our 
illustrations give a view, plan, and section. It 
belongs to that early type which stood isolated, 
or at least in an outlying position, and consisted 
of one lofty story. It consists of a tower about 
25 ft. 6 in. square internally, and therefore 
considerably smaller than the splendid example 
at Glastonbury, which was built some three- 
quarters of a century earlier. The main fire 
was on an open hearth on the south wall, 
but is flanked by a pair of wing walls not Ap ras 
to the roof, perhaps not original but add 
to assist the smoke to find its way to the 
louvres, which open on to the space inside the 
battlements. This space can be reached by a 
turret staircase in one angle. There are two 
ovens in the thickness of the north wall. 

pn Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages,” 
p. 276. 


From a Drawing by Mr. Sydney H. Miller. 
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Squinches bridge over the angles of the chamber, 
and above them rises the fine octagonal open- 
timber roof covered with stone slates and 
reaching a height of 39 ft. internally. The 
lower portion of it is vertical and is pierced 
with louvres and windows in alternate sides. 
An auxiliary light is obtained—on the cooks’ 
left—by means of two windows placed rather 
high in the east wall. 


Gate to Court, Hills Castle. 

HiLL's CASTLE or Tower, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
in which is the gateway, illustrated, is situated 
about eight miles west from Dumíries. This 
house, accordi to McGibbon & Ross’ 
'" Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland,” stands in a high and lonely situation 
and forms part of a farm-steading, the latter 
occupying part of the site of ancient buildings 
on the ort side of the courtyard. The castle 
consists of & keep in the south-west corner 
with a range of later buildings joined to it on the 
east. The courtyard is enclosed on the west 
side with а high wall, having а striking and 
picturesque gateway in the centre 6 ft 5 in. 
wide, with а small chamber above it measuring 
about 8 ft. 8 in. long by about 4 ft. 3 in. wide. 
This chamber seems to have been reached by a 
stair from the courtyard, and has its entrance 
door or opening at the north end. The castle 
is supposed (ei en been built in the reign of 
Robert IIL, but this opinion is supported 
neither by the style of the structure nor by 
record. 


“The Story of the Bridge." 
THESE illustrations of Roman bridges are 


givon in connexion with our second article on 
* The Story of the Bridge," p. 181. 


— À—À 


VACANT LAND CULTIVATION SOCIETY. 


The Society held their third annual meeting 
on August 10, under the presidency of Mr. 
Frank Smith, L.C.C. The Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Joseph Fels, said that more than 
10,000 acres of unused land lie in the Metro- 
polis, which, under the auspices of the Society, 
would represent 60,000 plots under cultivation 
for the growth of vegetable produce. The 
Society let land, temporarily vacant, to ap- 
proved applicants, gratis, and provide the 
necessary practical supervision and instruc- 
tion; there are now 500 plot holders. 
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MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


The Villa of Cardinal Bessarion (still surviving). 


THE "PASSEGGIATA ARCHAEOLOGICA” OF ROME. 


OM the Arch of Constantine to the are now irremediable, we may place to the preserving to the world this integral and most 

Porta Appia on the one side and the good and hope for the future. important part of the ancient city; а law 

Porta Latina on the other, passing First, a word of deserved praise to the which took more definite shape in the enact- 
beneath the Palktine and the picturesque Minister, Guido Bacelli, for his action in ments of 1889, 1898, 1907, and the appoint- 
Villa Hoffmann, and including the site of  briaging forward in 1887 the Bill which ment of a Royal Commission to superintend 
the old Piscina Publica and the Therme became law for the Zona Monumentale, thus the proposed work. So far all was to the 
Antoniniane (Baths of Caracalla), extends 
the so-called Passeggiata, which forms part 
of the Zona Monumentale. 

All this space from the Colosseum up to 
the circuit of outer walls was an integral 
aod most important part of the city of 
Rome ; it included—as Commendatore Boni 
has pointed out—the ancient S»rvian wall, 
part of the Via Appia, the shrine of Mars, 
the temples of Honor and Virtue, the arches 
of Drusus and Verus, the piscina publica used 
by the Romans for swimming, the sacred 
fountains of Apollo, of Egeria and the 
Camens, and the great Baths of Caracalla, 
all these buildings, as we saw, being included 
within the city walls, with, as points of 
egress, the Porta Appia (now called Porta 
S. Sebastiano), Porta Latina, and Porta / 
Metronia; and it was not really abandoned, m 
we imagine, till the sack of Rome by Robert A, NES 
Guiscard brought the population within the M AVENTINO . 
narrower limits of medieval Rome between | 
the Capitol and Vatican. 

The laying out of this important site, which 
belongs, we may venture to assert, in a 
certain measure, not alone to modem Rome, 
but to the world, with all its priceless 
&ssociations and its even more priceless 
opportunities for excavation, has been the 
subject of much controversy and strong feel- 
ing in archæological and artistic circles 
both within Rome and without—a subject 
which has been already treated in the TESTACHIO 
Builder in June of 1910. 

The present is not a suitable moment to 
reawaken that controversy, and we only 
propose in this notice to review briefly what 
were the pointe at issue, what is the present 
position in this year of celebrations of 1911, 

and what, in spite of certain mistakes, which Plan of the Passeggiata Archseologica or Zona Monumentale, Rome. 
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Photo. Moscioni. 


Tbe Villetta Vignola (now demolished). 


good; the site was preserved from being 
covered with modern buildings, but the action 
of this Commission aroused considerable 
public criticism, which found expression in 
the vote passed at the meeting of the Artistic. 
Technical, Historical and Archeological 
Associations of Rome in February of 1910. 

The desiderata put forward at that import- 
ant meeting seem tw us so sound in principle, 
so moderate and so convincing, that we shall 
make no apology for developing them at this 
point a little in detail. 

First of all must come the point of view 
which was expressed at the meeting, and 
still further developed in an excellent article 
by Signor Alfonso Bartoli in the Annuario 
of the above Association, of ''the corre- 
spondence between the roads actually exist- 
ing and the ancient roads." 

Without going very much into detail, 
the most cursory glance at the topography 
will at once explain this point. The present 
road through the Arch of Constantine to 
S. Gregorio covers the Via Trumphalis, the 
Via di Porta S. Sebastiano is the Via Appia, 
bifurcating with the Via Latina; the Via 
della Mole is the Vicus Camoenarum, and so 
on; апа it will be at once evident that to 
obliterate these ancient roads, which have 
survived—in a slightly ecclesiastical nomen- 
clature—the course of ages (only a slight 
change having been made in the join of the 
Via S. Sebastiano with that of S. Gregorio, 
for the entry of Charles V. in 1536), would be 
not only an irremediable loss to historic 
topography, but would, if they were replaced, 
as seems to have been actually contemplated, 
by a broad rectilineal boulevard with tram- 
ways, newspaper-kiosks, and all the adjuncts 
of advanced modernity, have practically 
annihilated the prospects of future excava- 
tion, which must necessarily proceed on the 
general lines of the ancient roads and known 
monuments. 

The position here taken by the Association 
—that “no broad rectilineal thoroughfare, 
which would take away al! natural beauty 
and character from the site, and result in 
damage to existing buildings, while it would 
render every rational exploration of what 
was beneath the soil impossible,” should be 
undertaken—seems to be so obvious, so 
self-evident, that we will not linger further 
on this resolution, nor vet on that following, 
which referred to the ill-fated Villetta, called 
the “ Vignola.” 

This beautiful XVth century building, 
illustrated on this page, and which it was 
then the hope of the Association to pre- 
serve, has since been ruthlessly destroyed ; 
but it is no part of our object here to 


dig up old grievances, and, therefore, we 
will pass on at once to the next desideratum, 
which referred to the preservation, as far as 
possible, of the existing vegetation. Much 
of this has, in fact, actually gone to an extent 
which only those who know the ground can 
appreciate, and been replaced for the time 
by an arid wilderness of sand (between the 
Septi-onium of Severus and the bifurcation 
of the Via Appia and Via Latina), which, we 
believe, is frequently known in modern Rome 
as The Sahara." Rut from the junction of 
these two great Roman roads up to the gates, 
and within the  Semenzaio Comunale, 
much of the natural beauty of green sward, 
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dark cypresses, magnolias, and leafy trees 
yet remains; and here again we can only echo 
the hope expressed by the Association that 
as much as possible of this may be preserved 
to the public. That beautiful old gateway, 
with its flanking cypresses at the joining of 
the roads comes here into one's thought-. 

And not this alone, but those interest- 
ing churches which rose in early Christian 
days in this part, among them S.S. Nereo 
and Achilleo—martyrs to their faith, as the 
inscription over the doorway records—with 
the graceful campanile of this church ; 
S. Sisto “in Piscina," with its convent, 
which took its name in part from the 
" Piscina," the swimming-bath of the 
Romans, just as S. Cesario, hard by, pro- 
bably drew its title of in Palatio” from 
the Palace of the Cæsars. All these belong 
to the story of the world as centred in Rome, 
and their loss would be irreplaceable. 

The curious round edifice of brickwork, with 
three niches, upon the ptazzale of S. Cesario 
may be also Christian, though Signor 
Bartoli suggests that it might be a record of 
some ancient altar at the junction of the 
Appian and Latin roads; and here, too, it may 
be possible to recover some traces of the 
Arch of Drusus, which was at this point. 
But the wider arcl:zological outlook of the 
present day includes in its interest not merely 
antique remains, but those of the Earlv 
Church, of the Middle Ages, and the Renais- 
sance; and to this last epoch belongs the 
Villa of Cardinal Bessarion, which is only 
a little beyond S. Cesario, on the same side 
of the road. 

This delightful little gem of Renaissance 
architecture only just escaped the fate of 
its sister building, the Villetta Vignola- 
It has all the character of the period 
of Bramante, even if its date may be a 
little later, in those noble arches of the 
“loggia” supported by columns of fine 
marble—arches which recall to our thought 
the cloister of S. Maria della Pace ; it is now 
used as an “ Osteria" by the workmen and 
"Contadini," but the old ceiling with its 


А View of the Old Via Appia showing walls аза foliage, now removed. 
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great rafters, the open “loggia,” and outer 
stairway leading to it still survive, and 
within we found the decorative frieze of 
Renaissance scrollwork with heads of 
cherubs (which could easily be restored) 
and the finely-designed marble or stone 
doorways leading to the inner rooms. 

It seems we have here a very precious 
record of the period, which has mercifully 
escaped the destroyer, and which might 
easily be restored, to become a permanent 


and most attractive feature of the 
“ Passeggiata.” 
we now turn back for a few 


hundred yards, and take the Via Latina, 
before we reach the gate we shall come 
to another Renaissance building of great 
charm, the little circular temple (tem ptetio) 
of & Giovanni di Oleo, which might have 
served for the model of the temple in the 
background of Raphael's Sposalizio of the 
Brera Gallery, and which was dedicated to 
the Baptist by a French prelate—Divo Jo. 
Evang. sacellum Benedictus. Adam Auditor 
Galie—in the year 1508, with the quaint 
inscription added—Au plaisir de Dieu. 
Then, if we go out through the noble Porta 
Latina with the sign of the Labarum ” 
on the initial arch, and passing beneath the 
ancient walls of Rome re-enter through the 
even finer Porta Appia (Porta S. Sebastiano) 
with its double gateway, the Byzantine 
superimposing itself upon the Roman, we 
shall have formed some impression of the 
grandeur of the city ; an impression that is 
completed when, passing again by the 
Villa of Bessarion and S. Cesario we take 
the road to the left, which faces the Osteria 
Monte d’Oro, and passing through a gateway 
find ourselves before the vast circular building 
of Roman brickwork, which forms a fitting 
prelude to the colossal ruins of the Therma 
Antoniniane. Here, through the great 
Temple (if it be such) would be the really 
appropriate and effective entrance to these 
greatest Roman baths ; and here we may leave 
the records of the past to examine what is 
being done in the present as to the 

Passeggiata," and what is its future 
outlook. 

Supposing that we commence our survey, 
as described in the first words of this notice, 
by walking from the Arch of Constantine 
down the Via di S. Gregorio, we shal! notice 
on the left before long а number of broken 
columns, capitals, and plinths before а 
building of unpretentious character, which 
is a recent addition in the shape of a Museum 
of Archeological Sculpture. On both sides 
of the road where, on that of the Palatine 
at least, we seem to remember a boundary 
wall we now see an iron fence of the most 
hideous modern design, which has this one 
advantage (and it is perhaps its only one) 
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that it permits us to see those grand ruins of 
the Palatine, and, especially at the corner, 
where the road turns at an angle, the massive 
pile of the Septizonium and Domus Severiana. 
It is also at this precise point that commences 
what we have already described as the 
* Sahara," that is а wilderness of bricks and 
mortar and suffocating sand, which is best 
approached after heavy rains, as it then 
assumes the more congenial form of mud; 
and penetrating this wilderness, we soon 
discover an escape in the form of two roads, 
one of which, taking what is really а very 
graceful curve under the hill, skirts beneath 
the picturesque terraces and stone pines 
of the Villa Hoffmann, and joins the other— 
which has followed the old direct lines of 
the Via Appia through the Porte Capena— 
at the bifurcation of this road and the Via 
Latina, between the old churches of S. Sisto 
in Piscina and S. Cesario. A number of 
buildings, together with walls and vegetation 
—in some cases most unfortunately, in others 
perhaps more  fortunately—have been 
demolished, trees have been planted which 
are yet in very unfledged condition, and the 
whole aspect is arid and unattractive. At 
either side of this scene of desolation two 
giants emerge, fronting each other now in 
majestic isolation, and these are the massive 
ruins of the Therme—the Baths of Caracalla 
—and the no less tremendous and impressive 
pile of the Palace of the Cæsars. Опу an 
open space divides now these two great 
ruins of Roman Empire, and the effect is 
inexpressibly grand. 

At the same time it will be noted that if 
all the desiderata which we studied in detail 
in this article have not been achieved—if 
the “ Villetta Vignola” exists now as a 
memory, or in a photograph, yet the protests 
of well-wishers to the past and present of 
Rome, both within Italy and without, have 
been far from inefficacious. That ''boule- 
vard," on the lines of the Via Veneto or 
Via Nazionale, with its tramways, its kiosks, 
its seats for nurses, and trees planted with 
mathematical regularity, has been limited 
to almost a third (if not less) of the breadth 
originally schemed, and, in fact, been 
replaced by two roads which are in harmony 
with the natural position, the line of the 
ancient Via Appia and the landscape. In 
spite of what we have lost there remain, 
besides the immortal Roman relics—which 
are, of course, absolutely safe—buildings of 
the early Christian epoch and of the Renais- 
sance, such as the Villa of Bessarion and 
the “Tempietto” of S. Giovanni, which 
we may now hope to see spared, to be 
included within this Passeggiata,” which 
could ill afford to lose them ; and in this soft 
Roman climate, when the present wasta 
has been cultivated, arranged with true 
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horticultural skill, and, we may hope, a certain 
severity of taste—palms, cypresses, great 
stone pines, lovely creepers, above all, roses, 
roses in  profusion—beside those classic 
spoils which this populous and important. 
portion of the “ urbs," the Eternal City, is 
surely waiting to restore to us, it will need but. 
a few years’ care for us to find here once more 
that "the wilderness shall blossom as the 
rose." 

It is the goddess Rome who sleeps here— 
as Signor Boni has said, ‘‘ La Dea Roma qut 
dorme" ; and when modern Italy took over 
the ancient world-city for her capital she 
assumed the great responsibility which 
Europe and America—like herself inheritors 
of that past—can never for one moment 
allow her to forget. Yet it may be no rash 
prophecy to say that, ere vi years, the 
walk or drive from the Meta Sudans beneath 
the Arch of Constantine, past the Septizonium, 
the Terme” of the Antonines, through the 
Appian Gate, under the walls of Rome, to 
return by the Via Latina—with that 
wonderful vista of S. Peter's in the distance, 
as great, as Roman as even the Therma— 
and those churches of the Christian martyrs, 
above all in these months of springtime, when 
the whole scene shall be enclosed in verdure, 
will be one which will be unequalled in the 
world ; and every effort which has helped, or 
will help, to this will be of lasting value to. 
those who come after. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


THE problems which the city fathers of the- 
two great Western capitals have to face in the 
matter of improvements have much in common, 
though occasionally they are startlingly diverse. 
Of the second category is the question of 
statues. If our London statues are not always: 
as effective in themselves or in their p 
as might be wished, it cannot at any rate be sai 
that we suffer from а plethora of them. Аз: 
compared with most large Continental cities, 
London із statueless. In Paris the case is 
far otherwise. There the invasion of every 
available position with products of the sculp- 
tor's art has attained the proportion of & publie: 
nuisance, as considered from more points of 
view than one. The standard of artistic merit 
is by no means evenly sustained; the relation 
between the work and its surroundings, and of 
the object of the monument with the position 
chosen is far from being always а satisfactory 
one, and finally the public is in danger of 
having its attention permanently engaged 
by the counterfeit presentment of a crowd of 
mediocrities, who had far better had been. 
consigned to the oblivion they deserve. 

So serious has the question of stemming 
this tide of commemoration become that the 
Municipal Council has adopted the following 
resolutions: (1) That no site be anted 
for the erection of a statue without а 
previous inquiry on the spot and the approval 
of a model to be submitted by the com- 
mittee of promoters; (2) that the monument 
must be in honour of a person who has been 
dead at least ten years. Two instances of the 
recent neglect of some such very proper pre- 
caution may be quoted in the heart of what 
may be termed the ornamental area of Paris. 
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The northern walk of the Tuileries gardens 
has been defaced by the erection of a statue 
to Jules Ferry, vulgar and commonplace in the 
highest degree and unspeakably ungraceful 
in outline, while the little enclosure in the 
Louvre which intervenes between the monu- 
ments of Gambetta and Lafayette, a peaceful 
square of greenery, has become the abode 
of a jostling crowd of figures entirely without 
relation either to their surroundings or to each 
other, of all degrees of merit and demerit, 
representing every phase and fashion of the 
studios. The arrangement has only this in 
its favour, that the spot is seldom visited 
and if it could be surrounded by a good hedge 
high and thick enough to hide its contents, 
it would become a decorative object and might 
be utilised for the storage of a still greater 
number of sculptural wild oats. Fortunately, 
a few steps will bring the stroller into view 
of a suitable and effective use of statuary in 
proper relation to its site in the figures—in 
themselves not masterpieces—which decorate 
the entrance to the Pont Royal. 

To turn to а subject which is PORE 
considered simultaneously in London ап 
Paris—the building of a new bridge—it is 
interesting to note the course being taken 
by our neighbours in the question of a new 
bridge. The continuation of the Rue de 
Rennes northwards and its possible junction 
with the Rue du Louvre has long been debated. 
Tho former part of the project brings the 
Municipality into conflict with the powerful 
interests of the Institut " : for a continuation 
of the street in а direct line would cut the 
College Mazarin in two. As a compromise 
it was proposed to deflect it slightly to the 
east so as to emerge between the Institut and 
the Monnaie, compensating the Institut for 
the loss of subsidiary buildings at the side 
by an enlargement of its hinterland in the Rues 
de Seine and Mazarine. This, however, was 
opposed by the Forty, and this portion of the 
scheme is at present under reconsideration. 

Had it succeeded, the town would have had 
-several alternative schemes to consider for 
the junction by a bridge with the right bank. 
One of these was to prolong the point of the 
Tle de la Cité down stream, and connect it with 
either bank by a bridge, a project by which 
the view of the old Pont Neuf and the garden 
behind Henry IV.’s statue would have been 
deprived of much of their charm. 

A rival scheme by which the river was to be 
spanned by a vast double bridge in the form 
of an X has also been dropped, and happily 
во, for the diagonal lines of the piers could not 
but have had a most disturbing offect from 
the artistic point of view, to say nothing of the 
danger to the river traffic. 

Both schemes have now been finally super- 
seded by one substituting & new bridge for 
vehicular traffic for the existing footbridge, 
the familiar Pont des Arts. The chief point of 
interest in the matter is the importance assigned 
to esthetic consideration throughout the 
course of the discussion. The same will be 
the case in regard to the selection of the design 
for the new bridge, which is to be put up to 
competition; for the decision is not to be 
arrived at til the designs have been “ repro- 
duced in а small scale model of the district 
of the point ot the Cité, so that it may be 
ро to obtain an idea of the new aspects 
rom different points of view by means of 
photographs and lantern slides.” 

The kindred question of providing a wider 
outlet to the Pont Neuf at the south end is 
also being considered. This point is a very 
dangerous one from the congestion of traffic— 
at this very spot a tragic accident deprived the 
world of science of one of its most brilliant 
explorers, when M. Curie was crushed under 
the wheels of an “autobus.” The formation 
of a place" on the Quais des Augustins and 
de la Monnaie, which might form an alternative 
termination for the prolonged Rue de Rennes, 
is proposed. It is greatly to be feared that if 
buildings of unsuitable design or excessive 
height are allowed to rise round the new open 
space, the characteristic old world charm of 
the neighbourhood will be lost. J. Architecture 
emits the hope that а uniform design in har- 
топу with the neighbouring Place Dauphine 
should be imposed. The latter is itself the 
result of & notable scheme of town improve- 
ments carried out at the beginning of the XVIIth 
century under Henry IV., when the space 
formed by enclosing two small islets in a 
common embankment, and thus linking the 
Pont Neuf with the Ile de la Cité, was utilised 
for the creation of a triangular “ place." 


. obtained by the explorers, 
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surrounded by uniform buildings. Unlike the 
contemporary Place Royale (now des Vosges), 
which has largely retained its primitive aspect, 
the Place Dauphine has been sadly defaced 
by alterations of all dates. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it has quite recently been in part very 
intelligently restored, and the pretty patterned 
brick elevations of the twin houses on the 
bridge, with their massive stone rustications, 
have once more resumed their original 
&ppearance. The municipal authorities might 
find here а happy inspiration for their proposed 
improvement on the south bank. 

n the meantime they are continuing to show 
in other domains their determination not to be 
guided solely by utilitarian considerations. 
Owners of house property in certain streets 
which, like the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue de 
Castiglione, are built on uniform designs, 
are subject to special regulations, which prevent 
their raising the height of the buildings or 
otherwise disturbing the uniformity. In 
certain cases, where interests sufficiently 

owerful were in play, these conditions have 
een violated with impunity. In others it 
is still in debate whether the offenders are to 
be sued. Meanwhile, a new machinery is bei 
elaborated whereby such infringements shall 
be prevented and the symmetry of the 
elevations preserved by & more summary 
procedure. The aspect of Regent-street to-day 
makes lovers of London long for the advent 
of a beneficent power which should prevent. the 
conversion of order into chaos, and in this, 
as in so much else, we have much to learn 
from Paris. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Ir was reported in the 
“La Maison Atheneum of April 24 that 
des Musiciens," the beautiful XIIIth century 
eims. house, whose front is adorned 
with five fine contemporary 
statues, has now been finally saved from the 
danger of destruction, or rather of removal, 
which has more than once threatened it. 
At one time it was on the point of being taken 
down to be re-erected in America, but since 
it consisted of two tenements belonging to 
different owners. who could not agree about the 
sale, that fate was averted. Six years ago one 
of the halves was bought with the proceeds 
of a subscription. A society known as '' Les 
Amis du Vieux Reims” has now succeeded in 
acquiring the other, and the whole is now to 
become the property of the city. 


THE Hellenic Government has 
Excavations conceded to the German 
at Corfu. Emperor full rights of excava- 
tion at Garitza and Govino 
Harbour in the vicinity of his Corcyrean palace 
of Achilleion. The work was vigorously 
prosecuted last spring at his Imperial Majesty's 
expense and under his personal supervision. 
It is bei directed by Drs. Dórpfeld and 
Versakis, with a large staff of German assistants. 
Among the most interesting objects as yet 
unearthed are the fragments of a gigantic figure 
of & Gorgon of about the VIth century B.C., 
viz., the head. the feet and the snake-girdled 
body, also а remarkable lion's head of the same 
period. These and all other finds are, according 
to stipulation, to remain in the island. 


Tur exhibition of objects 

The Excava- found at Mercé, held this 
tions at Meroe. summer in the rooms of the 

Society of Antiquaries, and 
opened by Lord Kitchener, was of very great 
interest. А leaflet supplied to visitors gave a 
summary of the results of the excavations 
which greatly 
amplifies the information we were able to give 
in а previousgissue. We borrow from it the 
following :— 

“On the east side of the railway the most 
remarkable building is the Temple of the Sun, 
at fifteen minutes’ distance. It seems to have 
been built by Aspeeut, about 600 в.с. The 
building rises in perambulatory terraces, of 
which the lowest is а substantial platform, sur- 
rounded by a cloister. In the centre of all, 
and so at the highest part of the structure, 
is the sanctuarv, with remains of an obelisk 
and solar emblem. Part of its floor, of blue 
and yellow-glazed tiles. is still to be seen. The 
proportions of the architecture and the scenes 
of triumph sculptured on the outer walls are 
also noteworthy. Close to the railway on this 
side there may be seen the numerous tomb- 
mounds of the necropolis; and among these, 
at the south end, are two small temples or 
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shrines, one dedicated to the Lion-god, the 
other possibly to the Cow. 

" On the west side of the railway are the 
ruins of the artisans’ dwellings and workshops, 
the pot-kilns, etc. Proceeding, the pylon 
of the great Temple of Amon is reached (at 
five minutes’ distance). This splendid building 
is now completely uncovered, and the visitor 
may walk through its many-columned halls. 
It dates from about 300 в.с. Its axis is 450 ft. 
in length ; and there may be seen in their places 
a sculptured stone throne-dais and the high- 
altar, decorated with reliefs. This was the 
place of the oracle of Amon, whose sacred 
tomb-chamber may be seen behind the altar. 

„Climbing the ruins at the western end of 
the temple, the path leads over the great 
stone wall of the ancient city, and in front there 
may be seen the foundations of two royal 
palaces. In the middle of the nearer one are 
the remains of the royal treasure chamber, near 
which two vases filled with golden nuggets and 
dust, as well as royal jewels, were found during 
the course of excavation. Just to the north isa 
columned chamber, the walls of which arc 
decorated with frescoes showing royal person- 
ages in gorgeous robes, and prisoners. 

“Just beyond this building there may be 
found the traces of severa] deeply-buried ancient 
buildings (period before 600 B. c.); and, further, 
of the western gate and quay wall These 
probably gave access to the Nile, which, however, 
18 now two or three hundred yards distant." 

The exhibits included a remarkably fine 
Roman bronze head of the age of Augustus, 
in regard to which it is still а matter of contro- 
versy, whether it represents Augustus himself 
or Germanicus, who visited Assouan during his 
military command in the East ; and in addition 
jewelry and vessels and implements in pottery 
and bronze. Among these а vase decorated 
with a vine pattern and a camco representing 
running horses may be mentioned. 


TEE works of consolidation at 

Winchester Winchester Cathedral, which 

Cathedral. have been in progress for 

several years, have now reached 
their final stage. The cost has been very great, 
but 8,0001. is still required to complete the work 
of making the structure secure. The portion 
now in hand is the south side of the nave, 
which, apart from the defective nature of the 
subsoil, was weakened by the removal of the 
cloisters in the reign of Elizabeth, as no longer 
needed and for the value of the lead. ‘The 
new foundations are carried down below 
the strata of water and peat to the underlying 
gravel, and the Norman wall of the nave 
18 to be supported—a much-debated project— 
by а range of pinnacled buttresses of perpen- 
dicular design with panelled sides projecting 
16 ft., but pierced with arches to provide а 
footway. 

Remains of various periods have been 
unearthed in the course of the excavations. 
These comprise some dating from the Roman 
oceupation, others, such as a ring, chalice, and 
patten and the remnants of & rich vestment, 
indicate the site of the burial place of & prior. 


THE most important finds of 

Egyptian {һе British School of Arch- 

Portraits for ology in Egypt, exhibited this 

the National summer at University College, 

Gallery. are from Hawara, and consist 

of portraits of the dead. In 

regard to these Professor Flinders Petrie, 

under whose supervision the researches have 

been carried out, said to a representative of the 
Daily News :— 

The first series was discovered as far back 
as 1888, and some of the finest are in the 
National Gallery. Some of the best of recent 
finds will be added to that collection. They 
are portraits of men and women, and, judging 
from the style of dressing the hair, one cannot 
be far out of place in fixing the date from 
A. p. 100 to 250. А few are painted on canvas, 
which appears to have been an earlier custom 
than the use of cedar panels. Some are painted 
in thin colour, apparently water-colour, perhaps 
with white of ешт as a body. The greater 
number are painted with coloured wax, laid 
on in a melted state with a brush." 


Mr. Francis Bonp and Mr. 
William Watkins contributed 
to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ Journal last 
year two papers which have caused a great deal 
of discussion. The plea for the reconsidera- 
tion of the accepted account of the building 
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Lincoln Minster : Wall Arcade, North Choir Aisle. 


operations which went on in Lincoln Minster 
from 1192 to 1255," did not convince Professor 
Lethaby, who, with others, felt that the scheme 
set forth was so extraordinary that it could 
only be accepted on overwhelming evidence. 
Briefly, Mr. Bond and Mr. Watkins sought to 
prove fallacious the time-honoured belief that 
the choir of Lincoln Minster as we see it now 
is that of which St. Hugh of Avalon is supposed 
to have laid the foundations in 1192. Mr. Bond 
is convinced that both choir and transepts were 
originally unvaulted. Mr. John Bilson, on the 
other hand, thinks that beyond doubt Lincoln 
was planned írom the first, and built, as a 
vaulted church. Whether or not the present 
triforium arcade is original and part of St. 
Hugh’s work, the subject is of absorbing 
interest ; for Lincoln, “ Canterbury done into 
English," is one of the most remarkable 
cathedrals in this country. The beautiful 
examples of Early English scroll work and 
foliage, shown in our reproductions < f drawings 
by Mr. H. G. Webb, are features in which the 
building is particularly rich. 


T E hitherto unknown where- 

Excavations abouts of the Cistercian Abbey 
at Vale Royal. of Vale Royal which once 
stood at what is now Lord 

Delamere’s seat in Cheshire have been ascer- 
tained by recent excavations carried out by 
Mr. Basil Pendleton, architect, of Manchester. 
an account of which has been published in the 
Manchester Guardian. Vale Royal was founded 
by Edward I. in performance of a vow made 
at sea when in danger of shipwreck, and the site 
is said to have been pointed out bv angels and 
miraculous flashes of light. The King laid the 
foundation stone in person in 1277, but the 
Abbev was not consecrated till 1330, or finished 
till after that date. It was purchased by Sir 
Thomas Holcroft at the Dissolution of the 
Religious Houses, and used as a quarry for 
building stone, which is scarce in the neighbour- 


hood. The entire fabric was thus razed to the 
ground, and practically no remains were 
visible. 


It is now seen that the modern mansion is 
built upon the foundations of the buildings 
forming the west and south sides of the cloister, 
which stood to the south of the church. The 
latter proves to have been one of the very 
largest in the kingdom. The north transept 
is 70 ft. square, and the total length of the 
church is over 400 ft., exceeding Fountains 
by some 15 ft. 


IF one were asked to instance 
the most flagrant example of 
the intrusion into reality of the 
spirit which actuated Mark 
Twain's hero in the realm of vulgar farce, one 
would give the occurrences at Avignon, which 


Modernity 
at Avignon. 
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became known last week. А certain pushful 
panderer to the baser palate of modernity 
offered the Municipality of the city of the 
Schism а considerable sum for the privilege 
of giving spectacles and pageants through the 
medium of a cinematograph within the walls of 
the Papal palace itself. What a setting for his 
vibrant travesties! And, indeed, the city 
authorities, as ready as temporary custodians 
often are to sell their heritage in trust for the 
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customary mess of immediate gain, were for 
favouring the speculator’s aspirations, and 
Propose to give them play. The Government, 
owever—out of no consideration of the feelings 
of the Papacy, one must suppose, since they 
are now officially embittered and divorced— 
decided that the danger of fire to the fabric 
justified them in prohibiting the deal. Which is 
one way of preserving from desecration the 
sanctity of a shrine of the Historic Muse. 


Lincoln Minster : Wall Arcade, South Choir Aisle. 
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THE BUILDING 


MEDIZEVAL BUILDERS AT 
WORK. 


T is very probable that to many the 

I idea has more than once occurred 

how interesting it would be to see, if 

even but for a few moments only, the opera- 

tions of building as they were actually in 
progress in the Middle Ages. 

We cannot indeed see medieval builders 
at work, but fortunately we can see drawings 
of such operations drawn by those who 
lived at the time. 

Such drawings exist in the form of minia- 
tures in medieval volumes. To-day we 
place before our readers reproductions of 
eight of these little pictures. These represent 
a good deal of the building machinery and 
tools in use in the Middle Ages, as well as 
the dress of the working men operating 
them. 


The pictures reproduced are all of the. 
XVth century, and for the most part were! 


executed in France, one alone being of 
English execution. They are faithful repre- 
sentations of actual scenes, and the shape 
and form of each tool is carefully drawn. 

It will be at once noticed that in most 
cases the pictures are remarkably realistic — 


thestraight-edge thrown down on the ground, 
the squared stones lying about, and many 
other details lend à wonderfully vivid sense 
of reality to each little scene portrayed. 
Our illustrations do not give an example 
of the hand mortar-board, the pictures in 


Fig. 3. 


which such occur offering little attraction 
except the representation of such boards. 
The medieval mortar-board was exactly 
similar to that in use to-day. Ап example 
may be seen in the British Museum MS. 
20 A.V. 

The following orders respecting the hours 
of English working men in the XVth centurv 
will be found of interest in connexion with 
our pictures. The original document has 
been printed in Mr. Leach’s °“ Beverley 
Town Documents," page 56. 

From Easter to August 15, work began 
at 4 a.m. and continued till seven. At six 
a quarter of an hour might be taken for 
drinking, at eight half an hour for breakfast, 
at eleven an hour and a half for dinner 
and rest, at three half an hour for drinking. 

After August 15 work lasted as long аз 
it was light enough to work by. For break- 
fast half an hour was allowed at nine o'clock, 
and an hour at twelve for dinner; at three 
a quarter of an hour was allowed for drinking. 
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The Illustrations. 

The originals of our reproductions are to 
be seen in the Department of Manuscripts 
at the British Museum. The pictures so 
clearly tell their own story that little 
explanation need be added. 

No. 1 (MS. 20 B. xx., page 82).—This 
little picture was painted in France. The 
manner in which the hod was carried up 
the ladder is well shown. The medieval 
hod, though borne on the shoulder, as it 
ia to-day, had no stick. In the Middle Ages 
it was known in England as a hott.” 

No. 2 (MS. 20 E. ii. page 262).—The 
interest of this picture lies perhaps chiefly 
in the arrangement of the scaffolding ; the 
level, square, and compasses, etc., are faith- 
fully depicted. 

No. 3 (MS. Harl. 4,376, page 150).—In 
these four little pictures, which are of 
French execution, though we see a large 
number of tools employed, mallet and chisel, 
trowel, etc., the most remarkable feature 


of the picture is the machinery for lifting 
weights. 

No. 4.—This picture is from page 206 of 
the same volume from which No. 3 has been 
taken. It is of value for its representation 
of a heap of mortar, ete. А little picture 


Pier gue 


Fig. 4. 
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on page 2 of the Museum MS. Harl. 621 
(which, had it been sufficiently clear, would 
have been included in our reproductions) 
also represents a heap of mortar ready for 
us. Near to the mortar is a frame on 
three legs, apparently designed to hold the 
hod whilst it was being filled. 

No. 5 (MS. Nero Е. ii., page 13).—This 
little picture was painted in France. 

No. 6 (MS. 19,720, page 27).—This picture 
is of French execution. Here we have a 
wonderful representation of media-val build- 
ing, the whole scene being full of life and 
activity, and introducing to our notice 
several new features. The frame saw 
Operated by two men, the winch, and the 
wheelbarrow are all carefully drawn and 
very noteworthy. Barrows in the Middle 
Ages were, roughly speaking, of two kinds— 
one the barrow such as depicted here, the 
other a form which is perhaps best repre- 
sented by the barrow in use to-day in 
English brickyards. 

Хо. 7 (MS Aug. AV., раде 22).— Here we 
see the plumb line and level in use. 

No. 8 (MS. Harl. 1808, page 30).—This 
icture supplies us with no additional 
eature, but it has а special interest of ita 

own in the fact of its being of English 
workmanship. | 
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MIDDLESEX 
NEW GUILDHALL. 


AT a special mecting of the Middlesex 
County Council on August 10, it was reported 
that fifteen firms had been invited to tender 
for the erection of the new Guildhall, and all 
had accepted, the figures being as follows :— 
J. Carmichael, 73.360/.; Dove Bros., 73,3751. ; 
Leslie & Co., 75,049/.: Patman & Fothering- 
ham,  75,7234.; Holloway Bros., 75,9401. ; 
Wallis & Sons, 76,820{.; Lawrence & Son, 
77,820“. W. Johnson & Co., 78, 300“. Mowlem 
х Co, 78.9411. Holliday & Greenwood, 
78,9881. Henry Lovatt, 79,4701; Coster & 
Dicksee, 79,9974.; F. & Е. Н. Higgs, 79.997 “.; 
Treasure & Co., 80,495/.; Chas. Wall, 82,161“. 
The architect's estimate was 80, 000. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the tender of J. 
Carmichael, Wandsworth, be accepted. The 
chairman (Alderman Regester), in moving the 
udoption of the report, said the figures came 
well within the amount for which it was 
stated the new building could be erected. The 
tenders were extremely satisfactory, and he 
thought that the Council had every reason to 
be satisfied, both with the architect and the 

uantity surveyor, for the manner in which 
their work had so far been carried out. Mer. 
Warnford-Davis, in seconding the motion, said 
ho could not recall an occasion in his ex- 
perience when the tendering for such a big 
job had been so remarkably close. In replying 
to a question, the chairman said that twenty- 
one months had been allowed for the work to 
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be completed. The consent of the Local 
Government Board had not yet been obtained, 
but the outstanding question was purely in 
regard to a detail, as to accommodation in 
cells, and he had no doubt the Council would 
obtain the Board's consent. The recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that the tender of 
Mr. Carmichael be accepted was unanimously 
passed. 


GENBRAL BUILDING 


NEW CHURCH, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

The contractors for this work are Messrs. 
C. A. Hayes & Sons, and the estimated cost 
of the work is 7,800/. The designs were pre- 
pared by Mr. G. P. Fry, architect, of Weston- 
super- Mare. 

CHURCH, KINGSKERSWELL. 

Mr. Е. G. Moore A. M. Inst. M. E., of 
Torquay, is the architect of this building. 
which has been erected at a cost of about 
6001. The contract was carried out by Mr. Н. 
Phare, builder, of Torquay. 


CHURCH, ST. ANNE’S. 


The designs for this church were prepared 
by Messrs. T. E. Davidson & Sons, architects, 
of Newcastle, and the accommodation is for 
500 people. The builders were Messrs. К. T. 
Salmon & Co., of Cudworth. 


SYNAGOGUE, SOUTHEND. 


This building, the foundation stone of which 
was laid recently, is to be erected at 
a cost of 2,070/., not including heating and 
lighting. The contractors are Messrs. E. 
Leaney, and the architects are Messrs. 
Bertram, Parkes, & Evans. 


NEWS. 


NEW COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

A new training college is to be erected in 
Dundee at an estimated cost of about 60,000/.. 
and the building will cover about one and 
three-quarter acres of ground. The architect 
for the work is Mr. T. Martin Cappon, 
F. R. I. B. A., of Dundee. 


BATHS, WOOD GBEEN. 

Swimming, douche, and slipper baths have 
been built by Messrs. Davey, of Southend, at 
a cost of about 10,0004 А sliding roof has 
been constructed, and an up-to-date laundry 
is attached. The architect for the work is 
Mr. Harold Burgess. | 


RAILWAY STATION, MONTREAL. 

The new headquarters for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company have been erected 
from the designs of Mr. W. S. Painter, the 
architect to the company, and it is expected 
that the building will be ready for occupation 
by the early part of next year. The contractor 


is Mr. C. E. Deakin, and the contractors for 


the steel work were the Dominion Bridge 
Company. 


TRADE NEWS. | 
The fireproof partition blocks (hollow and 
solid) for Mark-lane Station, Metropolitan 
Railway, are being supplied by Messrs. J. 
Wright & Co. of New Malden, Surrey, and 
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9, Regent Street, S.W. The contractors are 
Messrs. Ford & Walton, High-road, Kilburn. 
Nos. 167/169, Great Portland-street, W., are 
being rebuilt by Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., 
of 36, Basinghall street, E.C., and Homerton, 
N.E. Messrs. Roome are executing altera- 
tions at 90, Commercial-street, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Still, Wheat, & 
uker. 


PENDING TROUBLE IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Following on the successful strike of trans- 
port workers, it is stated that preparations 
are being made for a similar strike amongst 
the labourers employed in the building trade. 
For some time past there has been much dis- 
satisfaction among the men over wages, 
hours of labour, and general conditions of 
employment. Probably the movement will be 
undertaken by the Transport Workers’ 
Federation. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Additions, Robert Gordon's 
Technical College; the Governors. Picture 
palace, Union-street, The Britannia Cinemato- 
graph Theatre, Ltd. 

Abertillery. — Forty-five houses; 
Building Club. 

Aberystwyth.—Club house (1,500/.) for new 
Golf Club. л 

Alresford (Hants).—Master’s house, Perin's 
Grammar School; the Managers. | 

Ancoats. — School, George  Leigh-street 
(8,100/.); Mr. J. H. Reynolds and Mr. C. H. 
Wyatt, Secretaries, Education Committee, 
Manchester Town Council. 

Ashton- under-Lyne.— Sunday school (1, O00 .); 
the Trustees, Hurst Brook Primitive Methodist 
Chapel. 

Atherton.—Engine-house, etc., for Atherton 
Cotton Spinning Company. 

Audenshaw.—Proposed church; Trustees, St. 
Stephen's, Denton- road Mission. 

Aylsham. — Alterations to laundry, etc. 
(2,300/.); Mr. J. Н. Gidney, Clerk, Board oi 
Guardians, Aylsham. | | 

Baguley.—Converting hospital into  con- 
sumptive sanatorium; Mr. Harry F. Bull, 
Surveyor, Cheshire County Council, Chester 
Castle : | 

Ballywater (Down).—New rectory; the Vicar. 

Batley.—Alterations to Wilton Arms, Corn- 
mercial-street; the Managers. 

Bexley.—Proposed baths: Mr. W. T. Howse, 
Surveyor, Bexley Urban District Couneil. 

Biggar Bank.—Tramway waiting-room and 
conveniences (600/.); Mr. Arthur Race, Sur 
vevor, Barrow-in-Furness Town Council. 

Bishop’s Stortford.—Proposed assembly hall. 
Bishop’s Stortford College 6, 500“.); the 
Governors. 

Bispham.—Additions to Endowed School; 
the Trustees. 

Bitterne Manor.—Proposed infants’ school: 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, Southampton 
County Council. 

Blackwood.— Police station, etc.: Mr. Wm. 
Tanner, Surveyor, Monmouthshire County 
Council, Newport. 

Rlaengawr.—Three hundred houses; 
national Colliery Co.. Ogmore Vale. 

Bolton.—School (11.800/.): Mr. F. Wilkinson. 
Secretary, Education Committee, Bolton Town 
Council. 

Bridgtown.—School (2.400'.): Mr. S. Wooton, 
builder, Bloxw ich. 

Bridgwater.—Court-house and police station 
(7.3507.); Mr. J. E. Fursland, builder, Bridy- 
water. 

Bridlington.—Christ Church Parish. Hall 
(1.700/.): the Trustees. 

Briton Ferry.—Projected works for 
North Central Wagon Company. 

Brockenhurst. — Enlargement of 
school: the Managers. | 

Burv.—Shop and three houses: Bury Dis- 
trict Co-operative Society. Alterations to 
bank. Fleet street, for Parr's Bank, Ltd. 

Camborne (Cornwall).—Alterations to Basset 
Arms for the Redruth Brewery Company. 

Castiederg.—Residence (1.000/.) · Messrs. К. 
E. Buchanan & Co., architects, Londonderry. 

Chapel.en-le.Frith.— Extensions to Town End 
Foundry; the Managers. 

Clvdebank.—Public librarv: Messrs. Stewart 
& Patterson, architects. 14, Blythswood-square. 


Cramlin 


Inter- 


the 


church 


Glasgow. 
Colebrook.—New Vicarage (1,000’.): the 
Vicar. 


Cowie.--Three hundred houses; Alloa Coal 
Company. Cowie. 

Cwm.—Fiftv houses: Architect, care of Mr. 
D. C. John, Town Clerk, Swansea Town 


Council. 


* Sea alan опт liat of Competitions. Contracts, 
etc., on another page 
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Cwmfelinfach.—Workman's Institute; Mr. 
R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

Damerham (Hants).—Extensions to Council 
Education School; the Managers. 

Denbigh.—Extensions to Howell’s School; 
the Governors. 

Dowsbury.—Fire stations; Mr. H. Dearden, 
Surveyor, Dewsbury Town Council. 

Doncaster.—School (1,900/.); Messrs. Dunn 
& Mendham, architects, Birmingham. 

Dover.—St. Mary's Parish Hall (1,320/.); 
Mr. G. Munro, builder, Union-road, Dover. 

Dumbarton.—Alterations to poor houso 
(2,600/.); Mr. J. Briggs, Surveyor, Dumbarton 
Town Council. 

Eastleigh.— Technical school апа pupil 
teachers’ centre; Mr. W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, 
Southampton County Council. 

Edenfield.—Liberal Club, Elm-street; Secre- 
tary, Liberal Club, Ramsbottom. | 

Edmonton.—Three workshops (900/.); Archi- 
tect, care of Mr. F. Shelton, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians, Edmonton. 

Eldon.—Church hall, St. Mark’s (1,400/.); 
the Trustees. 

Elham.—Hospital (3,500/.); Clerk, Bosrd of 
Guardians, Elham. 

Epping.—Infirmary, etc. (7,950/.); Messrs. F. 
Forrester and H. White, Surveyors, Epping 
Rural District Council. 

Erdington.—Conservatory and two sets of 
double green houses (950/.); Mr. H. H. 
Humphries, Surveyor, Erdington Urban 
District Council. 

Farley Chamberlayne (Hants).—School; Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, Southampton County 
Council. 

Frimley.—St. Andrew’s Church, Frimley 
Green (2,000/.); the Trustees. 

Gillingham.—New mission hall; Deacon J 
Ebenezer, Congregational Church, Gillingham. 

Glenageary.—New parish hall, Adelaide- 
street; Messrs. W. Mitchell & Sons, architects, 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin; Messrs. Collen 
Bros., Ltd., builders, 5, Clanwilliam-place, 
Dublin. 

Guildford.—T'wenty houses (3,400/.); Mr. C 
G. Mason, Surveyor, Guildford Town Council. 
Conversion of old corn market into Council 


Chamber (1,000/.); Mr. C. G. Mason, Sur- 
veyor, Guilford Town Council. 
Halstead.— Proposed baths; Mr. Walter 


Cressell, architect, Colchester. 

Harrogate. — Warchouse, Regents-parade, 
Harrogate, and District Co-operative Society. 

Hemel Hempstead.—School, Two Waters 
(3,200/.); Mr. O. P. Drever, builder, Kettering. 

Hove.—Factorv; Mr. Wm. H. Overton, 
architect, Warnham House, 22, Ship-street, 
Brighton. The following plans have been 
assod :— Additions, Goldstone House, Font- 
ill-road: Mr. G. Н. Burstow for Mr. J. J. 
Clark. Conversion premises, 89, Chu-7h-road. 
into flats and shop: Messrs. Alberv & Law- 
rence for Mr. A. W. Wells. Additions to 
garage, Seafield-mews; Mr. Е. C. Axtell for 
Mrs. Youle. Tho following plans have been 
lodged :—Garage, Langdale-gardens; Mr. С. 
H. Burstow. Sixteen houses, Tandridge-road ; 
Mr. S. H. Burdwood. 

Howden.—Isolation hospital; Mr. J. Ander- 
son, Howden Rural District Council. 

Ilkeston. — School, Binnerley-street (340 
places); Mr. W. Lissett, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Ilkeston Town Council. 

Itchen.—Additions to Ludlow-road Schoo! 
(350/.): Mr. W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, South- 
umpton County Council. 

Kenilworth.—School; Mr. J. 
architect, 6, Waterloo, Birmingham. 

Killiney and = Ballybrack.—Dwellings for 
Urban District Council: Messrs. Millar & 
Symes, architects, 60, Da wson- street, Dublin. 

Knottinglev.— Extensions and alterations at 


Willmott, 


National Schools (920/.); Mr. J. Н. Waite, 
КЕ Calder.grove, Crigglestone, Wake- 
eld. 


Lakenham.—School (570 places): Messrs H 
Ramage and D. O. Holmes. Secretaries. Eda- 
cation Committee, Norwich Town Council. 

Lambourn.--Sanatorium: Mr. John Bowen, 
Survevor, Town Hall. Reading. 

Langley Green.—Pattern shop, etc.. at works 
of Messrs. Ham Baker. & Co.: Messrs D. 
< А. Hom»-Morton. architects, Birmingham: 
Mr. G. A. Horton, builder. Brierley hill. 

Leiston.—Enlargement of school (6007.)- Mr. 
W. E. Watkins. Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, East Suffolk County Council. 

Liversedge.—New stores: Secretary, Mutual 
Co-operative Society. 

Loughborough. — Extensions to  factorv 
premises, Derby-road, for Messrs. Hanford & 
Miller. 

Maghera (Co. Derrv).—Additions to St. 
Patrick’s Church: Mr. J. McGrath. architect, 
Commercial Buildings. Fovle-street. Lordon- 
derrv: Messrs. J. Ballintine & Co, Ltd., 
huilders, Strand-road, Tondonderre, 

Maghull.— Extensions to Maghull Home for 
Erleptics: the Managers. 

Manchester.—Tower and spire, St. Alban's 
Church, Waterlot road (1.3007.): the Trustees. 
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Mathill.—Additions to school: Mr. Chas 
Ewing, architect, Grieff. 
Monkton —School (9501); Mr. W. Reid, 


architect, Prestwick. 

Morriston.—Extensions to tin plate mills for 
the Dyfirin Tinplate Company. 

Mottingham (Kent).—Almshouses for Iron- 
mongers Company, 1174. Fenchurch-street, 


Newport (Mon.).—Assize and law courts; 
Architect, care of Mr. S. S. Newman, Town 
Clerk, Newport Town Council. 

Ogmore Vale.—Two hundred houses; Messrs. 
Lewis Merthyr Company, Ogmore Vale. 

Panteg.—Alterations and additions, St 
Hilda's Church School; the Trustees. 

‚ Penistone.— New offices and public hall, ad- 
joining free library; Mr. J. Swift, Borough 
Surveyor, Penistone Urban District Council. 

Penybont.—Forty houses, The Craig, Ceyn 
Cribburn; Mr. R. Rankin, builder, Penybont. 

Penypark.—Improvement at Council School 
(300); Messrs. Michael & Son, builders, 
Cilgerran. 

Plyinouth.—Adaptation of old free library 
for rate offices; Mr. J. Paton, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Plymouth Town Council. Cleansing 
station, Granville-street (170/.); Mr. J. Paton, 
Borough Surveyor, Plymouth Town Council. 
Extensions to St. Boniface School, Girls’ De- 
artment (eighty places); Mr. J. Paton, 

orough Surveyor, Plymouth Town Council. 
The fo owing plans have been passed: —Altera- 
tions and additions to premises, 35, Mutley- 
plain, for the Plymouth Co-operative Society. 
Alterations and additions to premises at rear 
of 102 and 103, Old Town-street, for Messrs. 
Butt, Vosper, & Knight. Store at Addison-road 
factory, for Messrs. Clatworthy & Co., Ltd. 
Alterations and additions to Ear and Throat 
Hospital, North-street; the Managers. Store 
buildings rear of premises, Frankfort-street, 
for Messrs. Winnicott Bros. The following 
plans have been lodged :—Motor garage, rear 
of premises, 25, Atheneum- street, for Mr. A. 
J. Coker. School buildings at public school, 
Coburg-street; Mr. W. Н. May, architect. 

Pontefract. — Baths,  Headlands Estates 
(4,500/.); architect to be appointed. 

Portrush.—Hotel, café, and shop. Egbuton- 
street; Mr. A. J. Clark, architect, 2, Craiz- 
vara, Portrush. 

Reading.—Mortuary; Mr. John Bowen, Sur- 
veyor, Reading Town Council. 

omford.—Four shops, Balgores-square, for 
the Colonade Construction Company. 

Ross.—Free library; Mr. A. H. Pearson, 
Surveyor, Ross Urban District Council. 

Sandown.—Enlargement of fire station, also 
convenience (360/.); Mr. Leslie P. Dushper, 
Surveyor, Sandown Urban District Council. 

Scunthorpe.— School (11.2001); Messrs. D. 
Gill & Sons, builders, Nether Hall.road. Don- 
Sholi dd 

oling. — Additions to Infants’ School 
($10); Мг. W. J. Tavlor, Surveyor, South- 
поп eet Ne nonu 
eaford.—Drill hall, Church-lay 
Church Lads’ Brigade. OPE 

Spennymoor. — Council hall, business 
premises, etc. ; architect to be appointed. 

Stafford.—Public library: Mr. W. Plant 
Borough Surveyor, Stafford Town Council. 

Street.—Housing scheme (7.0007): Mr. J. 
Pursey, Council Surveyor, Street Urban 
P Council. 

Sunderland.—Alterations to St. , 
Church, Meaburn-strect: the Trustees. низ 

Thurso, N.B.—Hospital, Durnars-street ; 
Surveyor, Thurso Town Council. | 

Tunbridge Wells.—Rebuilding Bell Hotel 
Mount Pleasant: Messrs. Strange & Sons, 
builders, 54, London ron d. Tunbridge Wells. 

Walesby.— Church (2.000/.); the Trustees. 

Walsall.— Underground convenience. The 
Bridge (1. 6907.): Messrs. Henry Gough & Sons 
builders, Countess-street, Walsall. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed: — Premises 
Bullocks Fold. Bloxwich: Mr. 8. Wilkes. 
Extensions to premises, Neale-street : Messrs 
Walsall Locks and Cart Gear Company. Five 
houses, Green-lane, Leamore; Mr. J. Wilkes 
Alterations to premises, The Bridge: Walsall 
Unionist Association. Additions to Staffs 
Ironworks, Green-lane: Messrs. Thos. Smith’s 
Stamping Works Company. Warehouse, Wise. 
more: Messrs. Withers. Ltd. Rebuilding 
premises, Park-street: Messrs. Butler Bros. 
W nrehouse, Charles-street: Messrs. British and 
Colonial Horse Shoe Comnanv. Ltd. Casting 
shop, Hatherton-street: Mr. T. L. Hale. A 
plan has been lodeed for extensions fo pre- 
Sev. „ for Messrs. Matthew Harvev 

*rmlev.—Tsolation hospital: Messrs. Н 
M. Bennett and M. Е. Fitzgerald, Surveyors 
Wormlev Rural District Council. ; ' 

А inchester.— Eichty-two houses: Winchester 
Working Men's Housing Company, Ltd. 

W^olston.—Pronosed > technical school and 
nıpil teachers’ centre. adioining Sholing Bovs’ 


Sehool: Mr. W. T. Tavlo I 
: f ‚ АТ, г. Surveyor, 8 - 
ampton Counts Council | iine 
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THE PRESERVATION OF OLD 
BUILDINGS. 


On March 1 Mr. W. A. Forsyth, 
F.R.I.B.A., read a paper before the Man- 
chester Society of Architects on “The 
Preservation of Old Buildings,” from which 
we take the following :— 

"I propose to direct my remarks towards 
the principles involved in the maintenance 
of an average English village church or 
manor-house, and in so doing wil] endeavour 
to avoid reference to much that is generall 
accepted, while considering firstly what shall 
be preserved, and then the means to be 
adopted. 

In all cases great efforts should be made 
to maintain all that is fit and sound, and all 
that is repairable in order to express the 
history or evolution of the building, apart 
from considerations of taste or fashion, and 
in many cases of convenience. 

It is no hardship to adapt one's mode of 
living to the internal arrangement of an old 
house. It is always possible to make full 
use of a medieval church for the ordinary 
purposes of worship, although the accom- 
modation for accessory functions may be 
missing. Similarly, all the fittings and parts 
of these old places should be respected and 

perpetuated. 

The Town Planning Act of our own 
time respects ancient monuments, even 
though the realisation of the municipal 
authority’s great scheme is thwarted by the 
position of an historic building. In that 
matter it is a subject of congratulation that 
the Legislature has come to its senses in pre- 
venting destruction of historic monuments by 
public improvements. 

The necessity, however, for some legisla- 
tive protection of our ancient churches is 
becoming more apparent day by day. The 
clergy are but the temporary custodians of 
their churches, yet it is a frequent occur- 
rence to find a newly-appointed vicar anxious 
to mark his acceptance of office by the pro- 
motion of a scheme of additions or changes 
in the structure with which his many pre- 
decessors found it convenient to disperse. 

Village churches are national monuments, 
and, as such, should be protected by the 
Legislature. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
opportunities for undertaking work of this 
kind, but their methods and processes do 
not fit them for the task. Their sympathies 
are not entirely directed to the monumental 
aspect of the subject, and, moreover, no 
single body or institution can undertake the 
supervision of all the actual work or, indeed, 
so much responsibility. 

In the types of buildings we are consider- 

ing it is of paramount importance that the 
repairs or other operations should have 
enduring qualities. 
The church and the manor-house have sur- 
vived centuries of use and climatic resist- 
ance because of the solidity of parts, 
simplicity of construction, excellence of 
materials, and sound workmanship. These 
are the qualities which are necessary to our 
repairs. Is it not pathetic to find an historic 
London church having is Victorian restora- 
tion renewed at this early date? 

It is also important that all works be given 
reasonable time in execution. 

The state of repair arises in most cases 
from the unequal settlement of walls. Roof 
thrusts, movement of soil, surface and under- 
ground drains, and other excavations are the 
chief contributory causes. Very frequently 
walls are found to incline at dangerous 
angles, and are very often rebuilt without 
full investigation, whereas a study of the 
roofs, the foundations, the drains, and any 
apparently recent movements would perhaps 
lead to the retention of the work. 


Drawings. 

Before anything can be attempted in the 
way of restoration or the actual work of 
repair begun, complete and careful drawings 
must ke made. These drawings must accur- 
ately represent all irregularities of plan and 
inclinations of walls and floors. This can 
only be shown when all drawings are free- 
band. A ruled plan or elevation cannot be 
accurate. 

A specification in complete detail is essen- 
tial, and all practical operations as well as 
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the use of proper materials must be clearly 
described. 

The drawings will serve to show the 
approximate extent of the work. Careful 
measurements reveal surprises in the struc- 
ture not otherwise to be ascertained. 

Photographic records are also valuable. 

All the materials of floors, hearths, wall, 
ceilings, roofs, and other features on the 
drawings should be described. The con- 
dition of repair, together with an historical 
survey, should be embodied in a general 
description of the work prior to repair. 
Tenders $hould be avoided; they lead to an 
unsympathetic handling of an old building. 
An approximate estimate, combined with a 
schedule of prices for labour and materials, 
and, above all, an honest builder, is all that 
one may reasonably ask for. 1 know of no 
more satisfactory method than a' 10 per cent. 
profit arrangement and schedule of prices. 
The architect must be competent, and not 
too busy personally to supervise the work. 


Speed in Building. 

It must be admitted that, apart from other 
influences, the survival of ancient building 
works is due in great measure to the actual 
duration of the building operation. 

Buildings of permanent intention, con- 
structed for peaceful enjoyment and not 
defensive purposes, must receive climatic 
considerations in erection or repair. Founda- 
tions or underpinning should not be under- 
taken until the drainage of the soil is com- 
pleted, or the ultimate condition of the land 
assured. Shoring should be perhaps unduly 
strong and allowed to stand for an excessive 
time before being struck. Brickwork in 
lime mortar cannot be hurried, and must be 
built in а very wet state and allowed to set 
before receiving weights, thrusts, or other 
causes inducing movement. Plastering should 
be not unduly delayed, but a long period of 
setting should be allowed. Strong draughts 
should be excluded, as well as heat and other 
influences inducing rapid setting. Materials 
resembling the old should, of course, be used, 
and this will exclude the use of patent 
plastering processes from the building, and, 
incidentally, from the scope of this paper. 

Roof timbers which have been exposed to 
sun and rain should have reasonable time 
to return to their normal seasoned state when 
roof coverings are finished, before such things 
as ceilings are erected. | 

Good work, therefore, requires proper time 
for its execution. 


Foundations. 


It is remarkable that the types of struc- 
tures we are considering received compara- 
tively little attention in the matter of founda- 
tions. In the majority of cases little or no 
increase of width was made, but reliance 
was placed entirely upon the soil or earth 
upon which the thick walls were directly 
placed. Yet it is abundantly clear that 
foundation work was well understood. 

The subsequent laying of drains, putting 
up of rain-water gutters and pipes, and the 
digging for graves and heating chambers have 
caused great havoc to the structure of old 
walls. | 

A village church is often very much the 
better off by the absence of eaves gutters and 
down pipes. This ensures a more general dis- 
tribution of roof water. Paving should be 
laid around the building to catch and remove 
rain dripping from the eaves and walls. 
Water concentrated from a valley or from the 
gutters of flat roofs can be specially dealt 
with by shoots. 

The drains of a house are examined by 
municipal authorities, to the gain of the in- 
habitants ; those of a church or cathedral take 
care of themselves, to the detriment of the 
fabrics. 

The incumbent of a church in Norfolk once 
took me to see the position of a mysterious 
spring below the north-east corner of his 
chance), pointing out the consequent mossy 
growths inside as well as out, and the exist- 
ence of active settlements in the wall. A 
brief examination showed that the entire 
trouble was due to a broken and neglected 
rain-water pipe, which had been belching con- 
centrated water into the base of the wall in 
question for many years. This not an un- 
usual incident. | 
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As illustrating the knowledge in early times 

of the actions of soils, the following interest- 
ing precaution, taken by a XIIIth-century 
builder, came to my notice in underpinning 
a buttress and circular staircase of а church 
tower. At Chattisham, near Ipswich, the 
land is entirely a stiff clay. 

As frequently happens in church towers, 
the weakest angle is that containing the turret 
staircase, and in this instance it had, along 
with a rubble and stone buttress, settled con- 
siderably from causes traceable to a defective 
drain. The remainder of the tower walls 
were in fair condition. 

On examination it was seen that in build- 
ing the tower a large pit had been dug extend- 
ing 1 ft. 6 in. beyond the area of the struc- 
ture. Into this hole, the sides of which were 
in places clearly disclosed, had been thrown 
river gravel of coarse quality, and upon it 
the rubble walls of the tower were erected. 
It will be noticed that there is an almost 
entire absence of footings, and that the bases 
of the walls are perilously near the surface 
of the ground, yet the tower generally has 
stood these 600 years remarkably well. The 
limitations of a clay soil were evidently 
understood in these medieval times, and the 
instance is one by which we should profit. 

In some Norfolk churches some unusual 
yet reasoned provision is made in the founda- 
tions. Thus, for instance, at Saxthorpe the 
foundations consist of thin layers of various 
materials, the reasons for which are difficult 
to comprehend. At the bottom of the trench, 
in а loamy soil, is placed 6 in. of chalk, then 
follow alternate layers of 3 in. of mortar and 
3 in of sifted earth, these two layers repeat- 
ing three times producing 18 in. in height, 
and upon this the rubble walls are built. 


Rubble Walls. 

In rubble walls, all small material, such as 
flints, pebbles, fragments of stone, bricks, 
and tiles were mixed with lime mortar. The 
whole was worked up and laid in a concrete 
manner in conjunction with stone or brick 
quoins set in the internal and external angles. 
My friend Mr. Gaymer, of North Walsham, 
who has given close attention to this work, 
assures me that the rubble could only have 
been laid against boards or centering in the 
same way as we build concrete. He further 
assures me that he can point out ps in 
Norfolk where the marks left by the joints 
in the boarding show upon the mortar faces. 

It will readily be understood that the use 
of angle stones was twofold ; firstly, to facili- 
tate the accurate building of rubble, and then 
to afford greater permanence to the exposed 
angles from the effects of winds, rain, and 
frosts. 

Rubble walls have been, and are 
generally to this day, misunderstood by 
architects and builders. It is their invariable 
custom to point or key the spaces between 
the aggregate materials after the matrix 
mortar has to an extent been removed by 
weather. The pointing is moreover usually 
performed with the aid of a metal trowel. 

In almost all cases, no pointing is required. 

The faces exposed to the rainy quarters are 
those mostly found to have these interstices 
washed out, but it is only in the dire 
extremity of the solid materials having 
become cose. that any repair 1s necessary, 
and indeed can be efficiently performed. 
. Stone facing does not imply strength when 
the core of the wall is found to be of rubble. 
As a rule, bonding stones were absent in the 
great ashlar-faced walls of the early periods, 
and the slightest failure of footings set up 
great cracks in the masonry. 

In rebuilding dangerous buttresses, I have 
reset the old stones of the angles and offsets, 
re-using the general walling materials in con- 
crete fashion. After some small instruction 
the bricklayers or masons grasp the spirit of 
the old work, and produce a rubble wall 
exactly resembling the original, and, what is 
most "important, of apparently considerable 
durability. Bonding stones to internal angles 
are essential. It is of great importance that 
stone or brick work should be effectively 
worked in with offsets in rubble work. 

It is extremely interesting to trace the 
early attempts at flint facing and the 
development from the rubble wall. The 
earlier work, sometimes “ boulder,” some- 
times “napped.’? had heavy joints and 
rough laying. The introduction of traceried 
panels in plinths and parapets produced 
greater precision and definition in the flints, 
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unti] the art culminated (and, indeed, dis- 
appeared) in the exquisite work of the late 
X Vth century. The parish churches of 
Norwich are wonderful examples of the per- 
fection to which flint facing was carried. In 
all cases flints used in repairs should be 
“dug,” and not used from surface collec- 
tions. 


Stonework. 


Roughly speaking, there are nowadays 
found three distinct schools in the preserva- 
tion of ancient stone building—each having 
its enthusiastic adherents. The first may be 
called the Limewashers,’’ and the second 
the “ Replacers,” and the third the “ Fakers.” 

The creed of the first is very difficult to 
define, and their operations, complicated as 
they are, impossible to reason up. If a stone 
асо із crumbling to atoms, it is repaired 
with brick or roofing tiles, and the piece is 
smeared over with mortar, yet with no inten- 
tiou of desiring to imitate the material of 
the destroyed feature. "They are particularly 
anxious that their patching should reveal it- 
self for all time. There is a strong senti- 
ment against attempting to repair in the 
actual form and material of the original, and 
to a certain extent they are justified by the 
glaring results of the second school, whose 
entire creed is to “cut out and replace with 
new to match,” and also to show for a limited 
period of time that the building has been 
restored. 'The delight of the third order is 
io deceive, and, if the stone mullion cannot 
be operated upon in situ, the pieces are re- 
moved and reset in cement or some other 
medium, or new stone, artificially coloured, is 
mus in so that all evidence of renovation is 
ost. 

It is extremely difficult to say which is the 
most desirable or correct of the various pro- 
cesses. There are errors and inconsistencies 
in the claims of each, yet there is much that 
is necessary in all. 

Let us take а City—say, Oxford— which is 
rich in historic buildings. Everyone regrets 
the extraordinary condition of decay which 
has taken place in the Headington stone in 
buildings of the XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth 
centuries in that town. 

In nearly all cases extensive works of 
restoration have been carried out during the 
last few years by the “ Replacing ” school. 
At the present time the principal buildings 
look as if they were new. The Great Tom 
Tower and south front of Christ's College 
are practically entirely rebuilt ; even the carved 
ornament is renewed. Drastic measures have 
been taken, and one cannot but regret that 
such methods were carried on to so extreme a 
course. A very interesting work of the 
‘‘ Limewashing ° school has, however, been 
lately finished in the repair of the garden 
front of St. John’s College by my friend, 
Mr. Redfern. As showing the extreme care 
exercised in its execution, the architect per- 
formed much of the actual work with his 
own hands. 

As in other Oxford buildings, the stonework 
was in an advanced state of decay, but the 
method of repair has been that advocated bv 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. No new stone has been intro- 
duced. All badly-decayed stone was removed, 
and patches of roofing tiles built in in lime 
mortar. The red patches were then smeared 
or rendered with the mortar. Mullions and 
other features have been similarly treated, 
and in all cases the sections of the original 
mouldings have been continued in the mortar 
patches. I cannot see how this process сап 
be regarded as permanent. Reference has 
already been made to the failure of the 
Victorian stucco, which would appear to be 
similar in treatment. Already parts of the 
rendering on the face of the parapets are 
cracking and the tiles grinning through. 
The edges of these tiles should be dated. 
At Westminster Abbey a great work in 
limewashing is being carried out by Professor 
Lethaby. The principal original material is 
a Reigate firestone. Upon most of the 
exterior this has been, in former times, largely 
replaced by other varieties of stone by the 
“ Replacing" school. The remaining stone, 
baving external exposure, is fast decaying in 
the atmosphere of London, but the destruc- 
tion is being arrested by the simple applica- 
tion of limewash. The operation consists of 
the slaking with boiling water of Barrow 
hydraulic lime to produce a comparatively 
fine solution or paste, and of the application 
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by means of a brush of two or more coats 
according to the state of decay. To avoid 
glaring results, some colour is utilised to 
assimilate the tone of the applied material to 
ils environment. 

The process has been going on in the vault- 
ing of Cloisters for some four years, and 
is found to be a successful healer of the 
diseased stone where applications of other 
reputed preservatives have failed. In 
appearance, too, the e'fect is good, as after 
the lapse of time the lime appears to have 
entered into structural combination with the 
stone and mouldings, joins and other details 
become sharper and well defined. It is satis- 
factory to think that the зри of the beauti- 
ful early work in these Cloisters is retained 
by so simple a process. The idea is not new, 
for it wil have come within everyone's 
observation that а whitewashed stone wall 
is often preserved when the untreated sur- 
faces of the same wall have perished. It is 
in the nature of a revival. 'This limewash is 
gentle in its nature. Let us beware, how- 
ever, of advertised patent preservatives, 
which claim strong silica for their purpose. 

I have been informed that frequently these 
solutions produce worse results after the lapse 
of time. The first application penetrates let 
us say 4 in. and then hardens. The sub- 
sequent coatings cannot therefore penetrate 
beyond this first treatment, and a thin, hard 
face is produced. If by any chance the wall 
receives moisture from behind, or wet gets 
through the joints ог settlements, frost 
removes the artificially-produced face in un- 
pleasant quantities. 

It is very rare that one finds the work of 
the “replacing with new” creed accurate 
in its attempt to imitate old work. Take 
such a simple instance as the piecing of a 
mullion. The hollows are invariably made 
too quick, not only failing to resemble the 
old section, but giving a hard, cast-iron 
character to the work. The varying sub- 
stances of the stone tracery in the mullions 
and cusped heads, difference in internal and 
external arches, and many another subtlety 
are not detected, and a harshness again 
results. Joints are made too thin, and the 
natural tooling operations of the mason fail 
to receive expression by the subsequent 
smooth finish, chiefly produced by the 
thoughtless use of the ‘‘ drag.” | 

Of the third school of repair there is much 
to be said in commendation of its work so 
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exists. It has, however, become so skilful 
that it reproduces old features ad libitum, 
resorting to endless devices to complete the 
deception. New stonework is roughed and 
injured as though by long use. Steps are 
worn down to order. Cow-dung solution is 
applied to represent the effects of external 
exposure. Moss is cultivated on roofing tiles. 
Oak receives a sandblast treatment, or is 
adzed after being previously planed, while 
limewash stains and other applications pro- 
duce smoky deceits. Of allthis, nothing is to 
be merited but our contempt. 

It has long been my theory that arches. 
vaulting ribs, and other curved moulded 
work were erected in a roughly-squared state 
upon centering, and the mouldings and other 
enrichments subsequently worked in position. 
String courses and cornices were perhaps cut 
before fixing, but circular work, judging by 
its wonderful accuracy of ‘line, appears to 
me to have been finished after building. 

In proof of this, I recently saw a simple 
example at Repton Priory of transitional 
XIIth to XIIIth century vaulting left in an 
unfinished state. 'The ribs were built of 
squared stones roughly tooled. The centre 
boss has been carved and a few dog.tooth 
ornaments and a moulding commenced, but 
never finished, yet the place (now used as 
a larder) has been in continuous occupation 
for 700 years. Arches cf windows occasionally 
indicate that the moulded work was prepared 
before fixing, and in that case there is not the 
usual freedom of line found in the beautiful 
work cut in situ. 

Mr. Gaymer assures me that in examining 
the stones of vaulting ribs which have fallen 
or have had to be taken down, the sections 
of the mouldings vary according to the plane 
of the joint in such a way that a template 
could never have been used to strike the 
outline of the moulding upon the material 
when lying on the mason's banker. I shall 
be glad to hear of corroborative experience, 
but the object in raising the point is to draw 
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attention to the desirability of pursuing 
similar methods in works of repair. 


The Constru:tional Uses of Metal. 


The use of wrought-iron tie rods in takin 
up thrusts in brick and stone walls, piers, an 
arcades is one which should receive ter 
attention from architects. The principle is 
to be found in early XIIIth-century work, 
when perhaps the chief example in this 
country is the reinforcement of the vaulting 
of the aisles in Westminster Abbey. The 
earlier ties were made of oak, but wrought- 
iron was soon substituted, but only a few of 
the former remaining. Professor Lethaby 
assures me that this is original work. It is 
carried out throughout the triforium arches 
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In all these cases the metal ties are sub- 
jected to more or less the uniform tempera- 
tures of the interior. The case is different, 
however, in the reinforcement, which is again 
found in the large windows surrounding the 
Abbey, where the bars take up tensile strains 
and are independent of the saddle bars of the 
glazing. Here the metal-work is exposed to 
great changes of temperature, and the ccn- 
stant movement of the rods is perhaps one 
of the causes which have necessitated the 
almost entire restoration of the external stone- 
work. The constructional wrought-iron of 
Westminster Abbey is a large subject, which 
will repay a full investigation. 

Metal associated with stone, concrete, or 
brickwork should be sparingly used. Iron 
ties, cramps, dowels, and saddle-bars have 
ruined masonry to an alarming extent, and 
should be avoided when possible. Slate, 
flints, and pebbles are frequently usable for 
dovetailed cramps, pins, and dowels. 


Tile Roofinz. 


The repair of old tile roofs is a matter 
deserving our caution. Into the numerous 
methods of laying tiles throughout the 
country, it is not within the intention of 
these notes to enquire. What is of para- 
mount importance, however, is the quality, 
and in this respect I would urge the sole 
use of hand-made, sand-faced tiles to the 
entire exclusion of machine-made or pressed 
materials. Old roofs appear to gain in scale 
and interest when the repairs are visible. It 
is not always possible to secure old weathered 
tiles for repairing ancient roofs. Rough, 
well-burnt materials should, however, be used, 
and the tiles should possess considerable 
““ camber," not only in their length, but in 
the width. They should also have generous 
substance. The cambering of tiles is perhaps 
the most important quality in their manu- 
facture. Capillary attvaction is thereby re- 
duced to а minimum and the air spaces thus 
formed are valuable for assisting evaporation 
of moistures, and in preserving the tiles. 
To exclude draught and driving snow from 
tiled roofs, it was the ancient custom to lay 
the tiles in hay or straw. In Norfolk the 
spaces between the laths were filled with 
reeds. In each case, however, the packing 
material was kept away from contact with the 
ordinary rains, and was confined to the heads 
of the tiles. Evaporation was but slightly 
arrested. In all cases counter-battening is 
essential to the successful use of tiles. 
These under battens, if laid diagonally will 
brace the roofs against wind pressures in a 
wonderful way. and provide а convenient 
means for fixing laths when plastering between 
the rafters is desired. The bedding of tiles 
is to be avoided, as, amongst other risks, the 
tails are liable to be broken in frosts. "Torch- 
ing is good when used to a limited extent. 

'The rounded valleys of old roofs are delight- 
ful features—to the eve. But it is remark- 
able to what extent they have been, and, 
indeed, are always being, repaired. Bedding 
was the principal method of fixing. I ven- 
ture to think that most of these old examples 
were unworkmanlike for the simple reason 
that in endeavouring to maintain the 
uniformity of the horizontal courses, the tiles 
in the centre of the valley lost their ** lap "— 
that is to say, these particular tiles were not 
made long enough in order to provide 
adequate lap to meet the flatter slope which 
the valley naturally answers. 

A very good way of producing rounded 
valleys, although at the expense of maintain- 
ing the horizontal courses, is to fir out to a 
width of 15 in., and to hand “tile and a 
half's ” diagonally up the centre of the valley. 
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The ordinary courses follow from these middle 
tiles, and the extra lap in the valley is thus 
provided for. 


Timber. 

There is only one timber. It is English 
oak, and there is no substitute or anything 
approaching it for power and beauty—when 
properly used and cut. Enylish oak, probably 
on account of its slow growth, has a wonder- 
ful heart, the virility of which the calculating 
formule are incapable of expressing. The 
framing of timbers was well understood by 
medieval builders, and reached a state of 
great perfection. The science was applied to 
walls, roofs, floors, staircases, and the like. 
The best work of the earlier periods relied 
upon the one material in the mortices, tenons, 
pins, dovetails, and joints generally. 
Wrought-iron was employed in later, times, 
when the practice began to wane, and less 
thorough methods obtained. It is curious 
that the acid of oak should attack and 
corrode iron nails апа fastenings, which 
probably explains much of the earlier disuse 
of iron with oak. Many а sound timber is 
removed frum an old building because the 
sap and wany edge is rotten. When occasions 
arise for repairing an oak roof, it is essential 
that all work be done in position in order to 
avoid the taking down of old rafters, tie- 
beams, or purlins from their first position. 
Old seasoned material should in all cases be 
employed, and no attempt made to conceal 
the lapped or scarfed joint. | 

The persiatent thrust of timber roofs induce 
walls, piers, and arches to move in a sure, 
remain firm. 1% is invariably possible to 
arrest these thrusts in a simple way without 
disturbing the inclined masonry. Iron ties 
should be thoroughly painted before and after 
fixing. Lead gutters should be taken up in 
order to examine the condition of wall plates 
imperceptible manner, whilst the foundations 
and the ends of tie-beams. 


Lead Roofs. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remind archi- 
tects that cast-lead sheets are preferable to 
the milled quality. Recasting old lead should 
be done on the site of the building under 
repair. Flats should receive a fair slope of at 
least 1 in. in twenty-five or twenty. Board- 
ing must be run parallel with the fall. Welts 
should, if possible, be used on church roofs. 
Wood rolls, when used, should have grooves 
er throats to arrest capillary attraction. 
Drips should have similar provision. 


Aspbalt. 

Few materials require more careful selec- 
tion than asphalt. It is extremely difficult 
for architects to tell good from bad; it is, 
however, essential that the bitumen should 
be thoroughly distilled before mixing with 
mastic asphalt, and devoid of fibre. It 1s 
especially valuable in covering old copings 
and cornices, rendering their preservation 
comparatively easy without disturbing the 
old work. | 

Thatching is coming into greater use again. 
The revival would be more general but for 
the caution demanded by local authorities 
and insurance companies. 

Reed thatching, as laid in the county of 
Norfoik, is the best material and most attrac- 
tive in appearance. | 

Thatching appears to have produced the 
tvpes of roofs upon which tiled forms have 
been based. Hipped roofs are distinctly 
thatchy in their origin. Thatch gables are 
not the most desirable features for durable 
building. 

Plastering. 

In no department of our work is greater 
care required than in the manipulation and 
application of plaster. In old buildings 
greater caution still is necessary in order to 
secure adhesion of new material to old sur- 
faces. Material is all important. 

It is not necessary to remind those con- 
cerned with old places of the presence of 
paintings and other decorative works below 
old whitewashed faces; the preservation of 
these colourings is а matter apart from 
ordinary structural repair, and should only 
be undertaken by those much accustomed to 
the work. 

Repairs to plan plastered surfaces should 
extend to the actual defective area: the 
temptation to replaster a whole wall for 
smartness and uniformity should be avoided. 

Limes must be reliable and of known 
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condition. Sand cannot be too coarse or clean. 
Hair should be obtained from tanneries where 
the old-fashioned process of detaching by the 
immersion in lime is still in force. ost hair 
now in use is removed from hides by means 
of chemicals, and is in consequence brittle. 
Plastering cau be applied in one coat. No 
more than two, however, are necessary, and 
it should always be spread and worked up 
with wood floats. No trowels are required 
in this trade. 

Smoothness of finish, which is always out 
of scale, as well as sympathy, is thus avoided 
in wall treatments. Rough plaster also dries 
out better than smooth, and causes condensa- 
tion to a much less degree than fine finishes. 

In conclusion, I would urge that, whatever 
be the nature of the building with the repair 
of which we are concerned, a complete record 
should be made of the actual works under- 
taken, including plans showing the state of 
the building prior to, and the condition of 
the work after, repair, a description of the 
process, and an account of the cost. 

This should be made obligatory upon an 
owner or incumbent."' 


— — 
LAW REPORT. 


BEFORE THE OFFICIAL REFEREE 
(Мг. Мов MACKENZIE). 
Contractor's Action against Building Owner. 
Minter v. Waldstein. 


THE hearing of this case was continued last 
week, it being an action brought by Mr. F. 
G. Minter, a builder and contractor. against 
Mr. Charles Waldstein, Professor of Art at 
Cambridge University, from whom he claimed 
2,750/., the amount payable in respect of a 
certificate of Mr. Frederick Wm. Foster, an 
architect, and in respect of a contract made 
between the plaintiff and the defendant for 
the carrying out of alterations and additions 
at Newton Hall. Harston, near Cambridge. 
Defendant alleged that the work was defective, 
and counterclaimed against the plaintiff for 
10.000“. damages. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas, K.C., and Mr. С. R. 
Blanco White (instructed by Mr. V. Blanco 
White) appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. 
Clavell Salter, K.C., and Mr. F. St. John 
Morrow (instructed by Messrs. Withers & 
Co.) represented the defendant. 

Further evidence was given on behalf of the 
defendant's case by Mr. Frederick Arthur 
Ball, of the firm of Messrs. Ball & Son, 
quantity surveyors, of No. 6, King's Bench- 
walk, Temple, and also by Mr. Walter Chas. 
Gibbs, а quantity surveyor, practising аё 
Cambridge. 

Mr. E. B. ГАпѕоп, examined by Mr. St. 
John Morrow, said he was senior partner in 
the firm of E. ГАпѕоп & Son, architects 
andsurveyors. He had been in practico for up- 
wards of fortv vears, was a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, also a Fellow 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, architect to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and to several other 
public bodies. He inspected tho roof in 
question on June 30 and July 20 last. Dealing 
with the roof over the new wing, the witness 
said he did not think the work there was what 
was intended by the specification. It was done 
in а very rough manner, and, to his mind, 
there were several defects. 'To particularise 
some, he considered that the curbs were very 
shakv, and the scarf joints seemed to be weak 
and had sagged. The rafters, in his opinion, 
should be bird-mouthed to the curb, and 
the work there was not in accordance with 
what was described on page 25 of the speci- 
fication. He also noticed that the spacing 
of the ceiling joists was uneven. He con- 
sidered that the rafters, where thev joined 
the curb, were improperly butted. 'They were 
not bird-mouthed as he considered they ought 
to be. He thought that the curb seemed to 
have moved. Speaking of tho quality of the 
timber in this roof, he should say it was not 
of the best, but of inferior quality. He also 
considered that the qualitv of the timber in 
the twin roof was not of the best quality. 
He saw some bad shakes in it. He also 
found that the rafters were short. It was 
sought to remedy that by putting pieces 
underneath. He considered that the general 
construction of the roof was very defective. 
He thought that the roof was n very poor 
specimen of carpenter’s work. He noticed 
differences in the angles of the roof. He 
thought that the purlins were not properly 
bedded on the principal rafter. The common 
rafters ought to be notched on to the purlin 
and lie flat on it. The tie beam had not been 
properly wedged up to the king post. He 
was not with Mr. Murray when he took the 
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levels of the floors, but he (witness) had levels 
taken, and afterwards tested them with Mr. 
Murray. He also made some tests as to the 
spacing of the joists. He had seen Mr. 
Murray’s plans as to the spacing of the joists. 
He knew that the contract provided that in 
no case should the joists be more than twelve 
inches apart. That had not been carried out. 

The witness also gave evidence detailing the 
extent of the various sags which had taken 
place in certain of the rooms, and generally 
agreed with the evidence given by Mr. Murray 
upon that point. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lewis Thomas, 

During the time he had been in Court he 
had heard the prices the plaintiff had paid 
for the timber. Speaking as an architect, he 
did not think that the prices the plaintiff 
paid for the timber were the best prices. He 
agreed that Mr. Minter would probably know 
the proper price to be paid for timber, and 
that he would not be likely to pay the best 
price without getting the best quality. He 
did not think that oak, properly seasoned, 
would develop shakes. He considered that the 
shakes he saw were more than surface shakes. 
You could easily distinguish sappv timber, 
even after it had been saturated with water. 
What he complained about the cement ren- 
dering was that the cement and the hair were 
not properly mixed. The hair was left ex- 
posed on the surface, and it was not work 
which he should have passed himself. 

If it was left rough by the contractor on 
the direct instructions of the architect, can 
you complain about that?—Yes, in the way it 
was carried out. 

Do you know that when the plaster was 
finished Mr. Foster said it was done exactly 
as he wanted it done ?—No, I do not. 

Cross-examination continued, 

It was quite a common thing, when you had 
got sagged rafters, to put in solid strutting 
without disturbing the ceiling. Of course, 1t 
was в common thing to find а sagged ceiling 
in an old house; but one did not expect to find 
one in а modern one like Newton Hall. He 
did not know that Professor Waldstein wanted 
his ceilings in the old style, and “ leathery, 
and so on. He took it that the Professor did 
not want sagged ceilings, however. Great heat 
was bad for joinery. Speaking generally, he 
did not think it fair to have the temperature 
of a house kept at 84 degrees where there was 
new joinery; but he did not think it possible 
to keep а house up to that temperature in 
the winter. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas: Fortunately, the tem- 
perature was taken by а thermometer. 

Re-examined, . 

If joists were of equal size, 'the floor, which 
was made with the joists fixed close together, 
would be stronger than the floor would be if 
the joists were placed wider apart. Badly 
mixed plaster could fairly be described as being 
defective. 

Mr. James Annan, examined by Mr. Salter, 
said he was a decorative plasterer, and his 
business in London and Edinburgh had existed 
for upwards of one hundred years. He had 
had forty years’ experience himself in plaster- 
ing work. He went down to Newton Hall - 
last April for the purpose of examining the 
decorative ceilings. He also went there for 
the same purpose last Thursday. In April he 
made an examination of the enrichment of the 
hall ceiling. He found that the decorative 
work had started, and that there were two 
cracks across the rib within a foot of cach 
other. Mr. Murrav was afraid that the thing 
might fall, and asked witness to report apon 
the matter. and tie it up if necessary. Witness 
reported that in his opinion there was no 
immediate danger of the thing falling. He 
reported that, in his opinion, the work could 
not be satisfactorily put right without pulling 
down the rib and stripping and replastering 
the ceiling. He considered that the cause of 
the sinking of the ceiling was because the 
joists had sagged., and the nails which sup- 
ported the rib had sprung. There were a 
number of decorative ceilings in the house. 
He should describe the workmanship of the 
ceilings as fair average work, but he would 
not describe it as the best workmanship. In 
his opinion, the cause of the trouble was the 
settlement of the building. It was not the fault 
of the plaster. л found, when he visited 
Newton Hall last Thursdav. that the condition 
of the enrichment on the hall ceiling. had eot 
worse than it was when he saw it in April. 
That was what he expected. 

At the close of the evidence on behalf of 
the defendant Mr. L. Н. Stanborough, a 
auantitv survevor. practising in Bedford row. 
W.C.. gave rebutting ovidence on behalf of 
the plaintiff as to the sums he alleged to ho 
due to the plaintiff on the variation account. 
and also in answer to the criticisms of Mr. 
Ball. the quantity survevor. who gave evidence 
on behalf of tho defendant as to that account. 

During the course of the cross-examination 
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` Piet of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (&) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvii.; Auction Sales, xxii. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are impozed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*„* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


SEPTEMBER 4. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The 
Education Committee invite from architects 
practising in Newcastle designs for a senior 
mixed school and a junior mixed school, each 
to accommodate 365 children. Assessor nomin- 
ated by R. I. B. A. 

SEPTEMBER 5.—S kegness.—CorTAGE HOSPITAL.— 


Mr. E. Н. Sutton, F.H.I.B.A., Assessor. Pre- 
mium 15l. 15s. 
SEPTEMBER 9. — Pontefract. — SWIMMING- 


BATHS.—Open to architects of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Particulars from the Borough 
Surveyor. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—CoURT or JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000}. The Official 
oeste may be seen at the Library of the 


` SEPTEMBER 16.— Manchester. — LIBRARY AND 
ART GaLLERIES.—Limited to the ten selected 


competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 
OCTOBER 7. — Barnsley. — EXTENSION ОР 


Batus.—The Barnsley T.C. invite drawings for 
proposed extension of Public Baths.. Three 
premiums are offered. See advertisement in 
issue of August 11 for further particulars. 
OCTOBER 30.—Holland.—StTaInep Grass WIN- 
pow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 


Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 
OCTOBER 31. — Marylebone. — New MUNICIPAL 


BuiLDiNGS.—Premiums of 1001, 75l., 501. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. А 

NOVEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. | 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
BRI DOE.— Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Trave mj Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CiTY.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. Bee advertisement in issue of July 7 for 
further particulars. 

JULY 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001, to 3751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No DaTE.—Bristol.—ALTERATIONS IN THE GRAND 
Horzr.—Particulars from Mr. Е. A. Jenkins, 
44, Corn-street, Bristol. 

No Date.—Cardiff.—Trecunicat TNSTITUTE.—- 
The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

No Date.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for a 

school to accommodate about 200 children. Par- 
ticulars from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 
Bilston. 
* No Darr.—East Sussex.—New HosPITAL.— 
The Joint Committee of the East Sussex Hospital 
end King Edward VII. Memorial Funds invite 
designs, etc., for new hospital. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

No Dare. — Nottingham. — BAPTIST CHURCH 
AND Premises.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son. solicitors. King-street, Nottingham. 

No Date.—Rochdale Infirmary.—EXTENSIONS. 
Assessor. Mr. Alex. Graham, F. R. I. B. A. 

No Darr.—Salford.— Extension of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 201. and 10l. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph ів the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

, Асасвт 18.— Castlewellan.- BANRx.— For build- 
ing & new branch bank, for the Northern Bank- 
ing Company, Ltd. Quantities from Messrs. 
1 & Brookes, survevors, Scottish Provi- 
dent-buildings, Belfast. Messrs. Hobart & 


Heron, architects, Scottish Provident- buildings, 
Belfast. | 

AUGUST 19.—Bandon.—Batus.—Erection of 
two bathrooms in the Workhouse. Plans and 
specifications with the Master of the Workhouse. 

AUGUST 19. — Kirkcaldy.—ALTERATIONS.—For 
alteration of premises to new offices and show- 
room. Drawings with Mr. J. Kinoaid, Gas 
Engineer, Gas Office, Kirkcaldy. 

AUGUsT 19.—Middlestone Moor.—CLUB.—Erec- 
tion of a workmen’s club and institute. Messrs. 
C. Johnston & Son, architects, Cockton-hill, 
Bishop Auckland. 

AUGUST  19.—Parton.—ALTERATIONB.— Altera- 
tions to the school. Mr J. S. Stout, architect, 
36, Lowther-street, Whitehaven. 

AUGUsT 19.—Pontneathvaughan.— DWELLING. 
—Erection of dwelling. Plans and specification 
at Half Way House, Glynneath. Mr. A. Morgan, 
Richmond House, Port Tennant- road. St. 
Thomas, Swansea. 

AUGUST 19.—Roes.—ALTERATIONS.—Altering the 
Free Library premises. Plans and specifications 
by Messrs. Small & Ashton, architects, Ross. 

AucusT 21.—Bastling.—REPAIRS, ETc.— Re- 
pairs and painting at the Council school. 
Specifications by the Committee’s Architect, Mr. 
W. H. Robinson, Caxton House, Westminster. 
Mr. Thos, Read, Frith, Otterden, Faversham. 

AuGUsT 21.—Keighley.—BaTHS.—-Construction 
of bathrooms, etc., at the Workhouse. Drawings 
seen, and quantities from Messrs. Moore & Crab- 
tree, architects, York-chambers, Keighley. 

AUGUsT 22.—Delph.—REtsibpENCE.—Erection of 

a villa residence. Names to Messrs. J. B. Abbey 
& Son, architects and surveyors, 34a, New-street, 
Huddersfield. : 
ж AUGUST 23. — Barnet. — CLERE'8 OFFICES.— 
The Guardians of the Barnet Union invite ten- 
ders for erection of Clerk's offices at Wellhouse- 
lane. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. | 

AUGUST 23.—Bradford.—Depot.—erection of a 
milk depot. Drawings and general conditions of 
contract seen, and quantities from the City 
Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

AUGUST 23.—Bradford.—Hoor, rtc.—-For new 
roof to house in Horton Park; painting in 
recreation grounds and cemeteries. Draw- 
ings seen, and quantities and specifications 
from the City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

AUGUST 23.—York.—PULLING Down.—For the 
pulling down of the York Skating Rink, Syca- 
more Estate. Mr. H. E. Appleton, Liquidator, 
28, Pavement, York. 

AUGUsT 24.—Blackburn.—CEssrooLs, ETC.—Re- 
construction of about thirty privies and cess- 
pools to water-closets. Specification and form 
of tender, on deposit of 10s., from Mr. Wm. 
Stubbs, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., Borough and Water 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. . 

AUGUST  24.—Egremont.--CoTTAGE.—Erection 
of a cottage and out-offices. Drawings and speci- 
cations at the office of the County Land Agent, 
Mr. D. A. Gibson, 28, Castle-street, Carlisle. 

AUGUST 24.—London.—HrPaiRS, ETC.—For re- 
pairs and painting at the Workhouse, St. 
Leonard-street, Bromley-by-Bow, Specifica- 
tions from Mr. T. G. Stacey, Clerk, Barnes- 
street, Stepney, E. | 

AUGUST 24.—Willington.—COoTTAGES.— Erection 
of nineteen cottages, for the Willington Co- 
operative and Industrial Society, Ltd., Dur- 
ham. Plans, etc., at the offices of the Society. 

AUGUST 25.— Birmingham. — ALTERATIONS.— 
Extension of and alterations to the parcel office. 
Drawings, specification, conditions, and соп- 
tract seen with Mr. J. Tosh, Н.М. Office of 
Works, Pinfold-street, Birmingham. Quantities, 
on deposit of 1l. 1s., from the Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, etc., Storey's-gate, London, S. W. 

AUGUST  25.— Uttoxeter.— REM ODELLING.—For 
remodelling with iron cattle stands, iron sheds, 
drainage, water mains, etc., the Cattle Market. 
Quantities from, and plans and specifications 
at, the office of the Surveyor to the Council, Mr. 
J. R. Hadfield, Town Hall, Uttoxeter. 

AUGUST 26. —Bamtord.— LopGE.— Erection of а 
foreman's lodge at the filter beds. Quantities 
and forms of tender from the architects, Messrs. 
W. B. Starr & Hall, 12, Victoria-street, Notting- 
ham, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

ж AUGUST ?26.— Prindsbury. — ALTFRATIONS..— 
The Kent Education Committee invite tenders 
for alterations to teachers’ dwelling-house at 
Frindsbury Extra, Wainscot Council School. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 


particulars. 

AUGUST  26.— Llanon.—ViLLAS.—Erection of 
two semi-detached villas. Plans and specifica- 
tions with Mr. J. Lewis Evans, architect and 
surveyor, 21, Great Darkgate-street, Aberystwyth. 

AUGUST 28.—Cwm, Mon.—Hovsr.—Erection of 


caretaker's house at Duffryn schools, Tallistown. 


Plans and specification with the Committee’s 
Architect, Mr. Waters, M.S.A., Market- 
chambers, Ebbw Vale. 

AUGUST 28.—Ebbw  Vale.—HovsrÉ.—Erection 
of а caretaker’s house at Duffryn Schools, Tallis- 
town, Cwm, Mon. Plans, specification, and 
conditions of contract with the architect, Mr. 
пешу Waters, M.S.A., Market-chambers, Ebbw 

ale. 

AUGUST 28. — Parnborough.—FIRE-STATION.— 
Erection of fire-station behind the Town Hall. 
Deposit of 21. to Mr. J. E. Hargreaves, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Farnborough, Hants. 

AUGUST 28.—Fernhill.—-REPaIRns, ETC.— For 
painting and repairs to the Workmen's Institute. 


Specification with Mr. J. Rees, architect, 
Pentre. 
AUGUST 98. — Keighley. — CONVENIENCFS.— 


Alterations to the sanitary conveniences at Holy- 
croft School. Particulars from the Borough 
Engineer, Council Offices, Keighley. 

AUGUST 28.—London.—WakrpDs, ETC.—Erection 
of proposed new additional wards, etc., at the 
Hornsey Cottage Hospital, Park-road, Hornsey, 
N. Plans, specifications, and information from 
the architect, Mr. George Lethbridge, F.R.I.B.A., 
7, Draper s-gardens, London, Е.С. 

AUGUST 235. _ Mullingar.—PREMISES.— Erection 
ot new premises for the Ulster Bank, Ltd. 
Plans and specitication seen with Messrs. Black- 


wood Jury, Ms. R. I. A. I., architects, 41, 
Donegall-place, Belfast. Quantities from Messrs. 
H. Stephens & Sons, 13, Donegall-square, 


North, Belfast, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 

AUGUST  28.—Seaforth.—WORKSHOPS,  ETC.— 
Erection of stables, workshops, sheds, etc. Plans 
and specification seen, and auantities from Mr. 

Spencer Yates, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the Sur- 
veyor to the Council Town Hall, Waterloo. 

Deposit of 10s. 6d. 

„AUGUST 28.—Swindon.— SHFLTERS.— Construc- 
tion of shelters at the Woykhouse Infirmary, 
Stratton, St. Margaret. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. John P. Kirby, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Union Offices, 100, Victoria-road, Swindon. 

AUGUST 28.—Worksop.—WARDS, etTc.—Erec- 
tion of children's wards, extension of adult 
males’ ward, and new kitchens, etc. Drawings 
and specifications with Mr. A. H. Richardson, 
architect, Market-place, Worksop. Quantities on 
deposit of 21. 2s. 

AvucusT 30.—London.—Hovse.—The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board invite tenders for the 
erection of & house at the Western Fever Hoe- 
pital, Seagrave-road, Fulham, „Drawing 
and specification, by Мг. W. T. Hatch, 
M. Inst. C. E., M. I. Mech. E. Engineer. in-Chief 
Office of the Board, Embankment, E. C 
Deposit of 11. ; 

AuGUST 30.—Sevenoaks.—Tanx.—Constructing 
& rain-water tank and pune _work in con- 
nexion therewith at the Isolation Hospital, 
Otford. Plans and specification seen with the 
architect, Mr. Ernest Pawley, 86, High-street, 
Sevenoaks. 

AucusT 30.—Warwick.--Homes.—Erection of 
а pair of children's homes and appurtenant 
buildings. Quantities from Mr. F. G. Cundall, 
M.S.A., architect, 4, Parade, Lea&mington Spa, 
on deposit of 2]. 2s. 

ж AUGUsT 31.— Leytonstone, N.E. — New 
FoUNDATIONS, ETC.—The Weet Ham Union invite 
tenders for (1) formations of new foundations, 
etc., to boilers, etc. (2) construction of steel water 


tank; (3) supply and delivery of Lancashire 
boiler, at Union Infirmary, Leytonstone. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 


particulars 

Ж SEPTEMBER 1.—Winchester.— CorTAGES.— The 
Managers of the Hursley Estate invite tenders 
for four pairs of cottages on the Hursley Estate. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

SEPTEMBER 2.—Cardiff.—RENOVATIONS, ETC.— 
Repairs and renovations at 13, Northcote-street, 
Cardiff. Specification from Mr. Arthur J. Harris, 
Clerk, Union Offices, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff. 
ж SEPTEMBER 3.—Barrow-in-Purness.—Orricrs. 
—Tenders are invited for the building of new 
offices for Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., at Barrow-in- 
Furness. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

SEPTEMBER 4.—Devizes.—WaARDS, ErC.—Erec- 
tion of two new wards, and alterations and addi- 
tions to the existing buildings at the Cottave 
Hospital. Plana апа specifications with the 
architect, Mr. A. J. Randell, M.S.A., 4, St. 
John-street, Devizes. 

SEPTEMBER 4.-——Glasgow.—Orricrs.—The Cale- 
donian Railway Company invite tenders for the 


extension of the Company's head offices. Draw- 
ings seen at the office of the Company's 
Engineer, Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow. 


Quantities on deposit of 21. 98. 
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The Cháteau of Chenonceaux. (А.А. Excursion. 


'HE recent article in a contem- 
porary* illustrating an artist's 
dwelling in Bruges is suggestive 

of considerations wider than its 
immediate subject. Attractive as are 
such private reserves, their charm, as 
the author justlv remarks, is for the 
privileged few, while it is in any case 
confined to a narrow area. Such 
individual instances, however, naturally 
lead one on to a larger and more 
momentous question ; none other, in fact, 
than that of the artistic fortunes and 
general conservation of a city which— 
like Venice, like Nuremberg—holds a 
special place in the international world 
of art and architecture, and is familiar 
in particular to English-speaking votaries. 
It is a question which in this day of 
change must awaken our most watchful 
interest. 

Upon extending one’ssurvey to the town 
at large in its various aspects, one is 
met by a strange conflict of conditions, 
to be left at last in a state of mind 
strongly tinctured with dismay. Not 
that Bruges has grown careless of her 


` * See the Connoisseur for June, 
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history and her charms—far from it, 
as will presently appear ; but she affords 
in the twentieth century the unusual 
spectacle of a city bent, on the one hand, 
on renewing her medieval youth, and, on 
the other, upon bringing herself into line 
with the latest commercialism. She is 
busied, in fact, in making the best of 
both worlds, the old and the new. The 
attempt is obviously hazardous: it 
irresistibly calls to mind the warning 
phrase Ceci tuera cela—where modern 
and medieval dispute the field. Not, 
again, that her chief memorials of the 
past can ever be seriously endangered, 
but that that rarer and more elusive 
thing, her old-world atmosphere, the 
relative integrity of age vet remaining 
to her, may be suffered—half un- 
consciously perhaps—to evaporate. 

A recent writer of a descriptive volume 
has been pleased, following a popular 
tradition, to entitle the same “ Bruges la 
Morte." Were she indeed so in certain 
modernist aspects, it need surely give no 
ground for real regret. For it seems 
hardly fanciful to suggest that cities 
and countries, even as individuals, have 
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CONCERNING BRUGES. 


a mission marked out for them by their 
character, circumstances, and traditions, 
a part to play in the world, a moral ideal 
to exhibit, with which even their material 
well-being is in a measure bound up. The 
vocation of Bruges would seem to be 
plainly declared by her past, and by 
its bequests through her to the present : 
to be the trustee of history and tradition, 
the witness to ancient art and ancient 
religion, the exemplar of modes of life and 
habits of thought which more modern 
communities cannot teach us—is not 
this a sufficing rôle, and are not such 
things, and nothing else, the lure that 
draws within her gates even yet the 
stranger from every strand ? 

Enough, however, of generalities ; 
let us give specific proofs that regrets 
and anxieties are not groundless, at the 
same time allowing due weight to the more 
gratifying evidences which may meet us. 
Within the city the inroads of modernism 
are. so far, least noticeable. The street 
railway, indeed—an outrage unknown in 
industrial England—is an evil already 
of long standing, and now, it would 
seem, the electric tramway is to ply in 
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thoroughfares which, up to the present, 
have scarcely peopled an omnibus. The 
widening, too, of the Rue Breidel at 
the heart of the town, the development 
of the plate-glass front in the larger 
strects, the stealthy removal of homely 
gables from the lesser ones and the like, 
are Innovations serious enough. But it 
is on the fringe and in the approaches 
of the city—points that determine so 
largely its character, and give the traveller 
his first and last impressions—that the 
main mischief has been done. The 
prospect from the Minnewater Bridge is 
justly famed; yet even here one must 
he careful to look the one way, for on 
turning about one is confronted with 
extensive and unsightly ironworks built 
on the verv brink of the canal, where 
till lately all was green and peaceful. 
At the other end of the city one cannot 
view the venerable gables of the Poterie 
without being assommé (the French word 
is apt) by a towering factory that dwarfs 
and vulgarises all its surroundings. The 
most widespread havoc, however, occurs 
on the neighbouring boundarv of the 
town to the north, and is connected 
with the ship-canal scheme which would 
model Bruges on Manchester. Here 
a whole length of leafy rampart and 
curving moat have been remorselessly 
levelled and filled in and laid. bare. 
Thereby the old Porte d'Ostende has been 
left half dry and wholly unscaled. It 
would be excellent work for the un- 
employed—if such there be in Bruges— 
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to restore the ravished waterwav. Mean- 
time the site thus treated—terra deserta 
el invia. et (éiaquosa—has been thrown 
into the new suburb rapidlv springing 
up all about it, and those who deplore 
this wholesale transformation must get 
what comfort they can from the sounding 
and romantic titles fitted to its lead- 
ing thoroughfares— Boulevard Marve-de- 
Bourgogne, Toison-d'or, and the rest. 
Mention of the ramparts reminds one 
that of а score and more of windmills 
that once studded their grassy mounds, 
but a single one was left. A companion 
mill overturned sometime since by a storm 
has never been re-erected ; the site waits, 
and the old fabric is understood to be 
available—another chance for the 
restorer. It must be allowed that the 
steel telephone towers which now 
thev were the latest acquisition 
challenge the eye from point to point 
through the town make poor proxies for 
these relics of a day when even mechanism 
was picturesque! What may follow in 
the wake of the diversion of the railway 
system now pending and in progrese one 
cannot pretend to foresee ; one can only 
deplore the attempt at monumentalism 
already apparent in this connexion ; from 
the esthetic point of view the only thing 
to do with a railway is to keep it as quiet 
and inconspicuous as possible. 

Now to glance briefly at the other 
side of the medal. Let it be acknow- 
ledged, fully and gratefully, that in the 
majoritv of new and renovated buildings 


West Doorway, Notre-Dame, Bruges. 
(From Г Enmlation.) 
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local traditions of style have of late been 
followed, and with much success. The 
development illustrated by the House 
of the Visitation” has been widespread. 
All praise is due to this remarkable 
revival of civil and domestic architecture, 
embracing in some cases the accessory 
arts a id crafts. Many new and excellent 
frontages both great and small, of agree- 
able design and tonality, are due to this 
movement; while many old ones have 
been restored to warmth and colour by 
the simple removal of whitewash. There 
із по doubt a tendency to over-elaborate 
and over-vary, especially in public 
buildings, which too often lack the 
balance and repose displayed in their 
medieval models, where symmetry was 
never lost sight of. This tendency 18 
nowhere more evident than in the great 
official block on the Grand' Place—a 
pile due to an architect of ability now 
deceased, and at present receiving an 
interesting addition from another band. 
In this case the splendid simplicity of 
the ancient Waterhalle, which formerly 
stood upon the site, might well have 
lent inspiration to the late designer. 

One cannot speak of  vanished 
monuments without recalling another 
danger. No town of antiquity is better 
documenté than Bruges. Numberless 
plans and views from the XVth century 
onwards show us, though necessarily to 
a small scale, not only buildings now 
respectably ancient, but even the 
predecessors of these. Hence a temptation 
to “ restore" and reconstruct wholesale 
on data really insufficient, and to supple 
ment them at need by conjecture. It 
would matter less were existing authentic 
work left untouched in the process. 
But, alas, this is not во! Certain altera- 
tions, indeed, have been excellently 
conceived—for instance, the restoration 
of the “Academy” building to its 
original proportions. On the other hand, 
we have in the west front of Notre-Dame 
& brand-new design, stiff and severe, for 
which the old facade, with its charming 
angle-turrets, has been ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed. That modernism should attack 
medisevalism is not surprising ; but that 
antiquity should perish at the hands of 
its avowed admirers and imitators 1s 
grievous indeed. From the twofold 
danger thus confronting her, may Bruges 
—the Bruges of Memlinc and Van Eyck 
and David, of Blondeel, of Caxton, and so 
many memorable names and traditions— 
be in the hereafter preserved. 

Those who dwell on the spot, to whom 
change comes piecemeal, are naturally 
less alive to it than those who revisit 
the city at intervals of time. But that 
many of the above considerations are 
realised by men of knowledge and 
standing within her own borders is made 
plain in the pages of the recent monu- 
mental work of the archeologist and 
historian, Canon Duclos: “ Bruges: 
Histoire et Souvenirs.” One welcomes 
the opportunity of offering from without 
some slight support to their position. 


مو و — 


RESEARCH HOSPITAL, CAMBRIDGE. 

A research hospital is being erected in 
Cambridge for the Committee for the Study 
of Special Diseases, at a cost of some 2,000. 
The plans, prepared by Mr. Herbert W. 
Maguire, provide accommodation for twenty 
patients in a. building which will also serve 
as a private residence; 
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NOTES. 


Ат; a luncheon given 
recently by one of the 
leading electrical com- 
panies to representatives of the Press 
M. Leon Gastier, referring to what 
had been done as regards electric lighting, 
and what they sought to do, made use of 
a phrase which should find its place among 
those that throng, under modern con- 
ditions, round the architect of to-day. 
“Hygiene of the Eye” bespeaks an 
attitude of mind forced upon us by the 
very considerable perils which beset our 
most delicate organ to an increasing 
degree. It is still assumed in an entirely 
uncritical and undiscriminating way that 
the maximum of light in any circum- 
stances is the object of human desire, 
and the condition of human welfare. 
The majority of modern dwellings on 
open sites are overlit even in the davtime, 
and at night the chilly glare of incan- 
descent burners and the hard brilliance 
of the filament lamp in our public places 
and streets, in the taverns, and even in 
most of our homes, wring from the 
darkness the recuperative restfulness it 
was intended by Nature to supply. 
More brilliant and whiter hght to an 
even more intolerable degree is still the 
aim of the manufacturers, and one 
must suppose, though it is doubtful really, 
the desire of the public. The necessary 
consideration of the hygiene of the eye 
will discover, however, in scientific ways 
what persons of taste and sensibility 
have always known. In our more 
B un apartments light from electric 

mps is rendered as innocuous as may be 
by sheathing and shades of softly 
coloured silk, and candles are extensively 
in vogue. The student has learned to 
return to his oil lamp. We would not 
he surprised if a fair-minded consideration 
of illumination from the point of view 
of the scientist were to arrive at the 
conclusion that a light of this character 
is the ultimate desideratum. 


Hygiene.of 


THE annual reports of 

London the Water Board and of 
Balsa Dr. Houston, their 
Water Examiner, form 

highly satisfactory reading. Without 


going to а far country for supplies 
or undertaking апу specially heroic 
measures for the same purpose, London 
has an abundant quantity of pure and 
wholesome water, derived from a polluted 
and long-suffering river. The population 
of more than seven millions was supplied 
last vear with 31:57 gallons per head 
dailv, representing the aggregate volume 
of 82,170 million gallons for the period 
ending March 31. Dr. Houston's report 
confirms the conclusions previously stated 
as to the purifying effects of storage on 
a large scale. бо effective is this process 
that it is practically impossible to detect 
the germs of water-borne disease in raw 
water which has been stored for а com- 
paratively short time. As Dr. Houston 
says: "Storage is Nature's method of 
sterilisation without the addition of any 
sterilising agent to the water.” Beyond 
this safeguard, now generally applied, 
thanks to the magnificent reservoirs of 
the Water Board, we have the further 
purification effected in sand filters, where 
98 or 99 per cent. of the remaining 
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organisms are removed. Comparing their 
abundant supplyfof pure water with the 
inadequate and somewhat questionable 
supplies available in Paris, Londoners 
have every reason for gratitude to the 
Metropolitan Water Board and to the 
old companies by whom were laid the 
foundations of the present incomparable 
system. 


THERE come—from the 
of" cre United States, of course— 

photographs of the erec- 
tion of a church in four slabs. On the 
foundation wall and on piles inside the 
boundaries of the site a series of steel 
jacks is laid down. These jacks consist 
of a supporting carriage, а pivoted 
walking beam, and a collapsible screw 
driven by a worm gear and worm. A 
platform is laid on the jacks, and on 
this platform the design of the facade 
is laid out; all door-frames and window- 
openings are set in this position, and the 
concrete is packed round them. The 
whole wall is cast at once, allowed to 
dry, and slowly raised till it is perpen- 
dicular. The quoins are finished, the 
roof applied, and a “church,” or any- 
thing else you will so long as it be formed 
of plane surfaces, is the result. This is 
undouhtedly practicable, and a legitimate 
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extension of the collapsible summer- 
house, itself derived from the packing- 
case, all being logica] and simple methods 
of enclosing cubic space. However, be 
the design as perfectly proportioned and 
harmonious as it may, let no one imagine 
that architecture is involved. 


Тнк strike of workmen 


M ane at the Liverpool power 
Lighting. Station draws attention 


to the need of &mending 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act, 1875, to bring it into line with 
modern requirements. Sect. 4 of that 
Act contains special provisions relating 
to employees of & municipal authority 
or of any company or contractor upon 
which is imposed by Act of Parliament 
the duty of supplying any city, borough, 
town, or place with gas or water who 
wilfully or maliciously break contracts 
of service knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe that the probable conse- 
quences of such breach will be to deprive 
the inhabitants whollv or to a great extent 
of their supply of gas or water. Electric 
light has in many towns and districts 
superseded gas, and the reasoning which 
made special provisions desirable in 
regard to employees emploved in supply- 
ing тав under statutory powers applies 


West Front, Notre-Dame, Bruges. 
(From" L’ Emulation.) 
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with equal force to employees engaged in 
supplying electric light under similar 
conditions, vet we are not aware of any 
Statute which extends the provisions of 
sect. 4 of the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act to workmen engaged in 
the supply of this modern necessity of 
life—efectric light. Possibly the section 
could usefully be extended to other 
statutory undertakings as well where 
public interests are concerned. 


WHILE congratulating our- 
selves upon the cessation 
of the railway strike it 
is impossible to escape one disquieting 
reflection. Mr. Lloyd George's scheme 
of 1907, which was generously acclaimed 
by all parties, ind accepted by both 
masters and men, should have rendered 
this national strike impossible. Unfortu- 
nately, it seems to have shared the fate 
of many an international treaty. The 
last chapter in the history of such an 
instrument too often records its destruc- 
tion at the hands of one of the signa- 
tories who had become dissatisfied with 
its working. It would appear that in 
these industrial conflicts the most perfect 
scheme of settlement—should it fail 
to turn out as advantageous in its effect 
as had been anticipated when it was 
drawn up—cannot be relied on for a 
lasting peace. Signed agreements may 
be ignored or repudiated, and an ancient 
warning slightly paraphrased aptly 
applies to this modern situation“ Put 
not your trust in treaties nor in any 
scheme of man's" Our readers will 
notice that they аге touched most 


А Lesson of 
the Strike. 


closely by the closing paragraph 
of the Instructions to the Special 
Commission of Inquiry which has 


been formed—‘' The Government have 
romised the railway companies legis- 
ation providing that an increase in the 
cost of labour due to the improvement 
of conditions for the staff would be а 
valid justification for а reasonable 
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general increase of charges within the 
legal maxima, if challenged.” Reading 
between the lines the manufacturer and 
trader will be prepared to find a share of 
the burden laid upon their shoulders—as 


usual. 
np 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By WALTER SHaw SPARROW. 


IIIL.—MEDL/EV AL. 

To ENCOURAGE the making or the upkeep 
of bridges was counted as an act of piety in 
medieval days, a blessid besines, а charit- 
able duty, essential to the safety of pilgrims 
and wayfarers ; во bishops and abbots, to ring 
this matter home to lay minds, grant 
remissions of penance to those (and they 
were many) who forgot that the King's 
highways had to be kept in order by every 
landlord who owned property in their neigh- 
bourhood. This, in theory, was part of the 
irinoda necessitas, but landlords often shifted 
the obligation from themselves to their 
tenants, who kept their conscience quiet by 
having no dislike for а bad memory. "Then 
the law became busy, trying to fix blame on 
the right persons; and as the law, then as 
now, halted for many '' refreshers "—greedy 
thing !—the church, more active by far, gave 
practical help, granting “ forty days indulg- 
ence to all who would draw from the treasure 
that God had given them valuable and 
charitable aid towards the building and 
repair of some poor bridge or other. But 
there was no fun in this ; the fun began when 
justice, having come to a definite decision, 
told the bailiff or the sheriff to be aggressive 
in right directions. If landlords or their 
tenants declined to pay what they owed to 
the bridge, then some of their property was 
seized—a horse, а cow, a flock of geese, some 
thing saleable, in fact; as in the case of 
Hamo de Morston, of Old Shoreham, in 
Sussex, who in the eleventh year of Edward 
II. made a great outcry because a bailiff, 
good Simon Porter, had not only taken a 
horse from him but sold it for the benefit of 
the venerable timber bridge. Hamo 
appealed against this act, but without 
success. A little historic immortality he did 
gain, but nothing useful to himself. 

And I am glad—very. It was men of his 


Llangollen Bridge, XIVth Century. 
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type who in the Middle Ages disfigured the 
architectural history that bridges ought to 
have handed on unharmed from generation 
to generation. They were not so bad as 
the industrial spirit which during the last 
century has played havoc everywhere, 
destroying ancient bridges as if they were 
evil things; but whether the Hamo de 
Morston belongs to this age or to another, he 
is always a pretentious fool. Think of the 
interest which Old London Bridge would 
excite to-day if it had been kept as a peat 
historic monument. When Samuel tt 
painted it in 1745 it was still a romantic 
street, with houses and shops; and at the 
time of its final destruction, in the year 
1831, when New London Bridge was rires 
to circulation (after costing 1, 458, 31 l., by 
the way), its value as а show-place was a 
legacy from the long ago which ought to 
have been delivered down, properly renewed, 
to our shillings and sixpences. But modern 
trade has ravaging ambitions, and criticism 
has no more effect upon it than bullets have 
on а target. We must consider ourselves 
fortunate that although in England there is 
not even one old bridge equal in importance 
to many on the Continent, yet we do find 
good examples of medieval bridge-building, 
pace ey in districts where there has been 

ut little increase of traffic. We pes 
bridges with defensive towers and bridges 
with chapels, ав I shall show in my next 
рове: and some good specimens exist of 

ridges with triangular recesses built out 
from the parapet and forming a part of the 
piers. These were designed not only as 
shelter-places for wayfarers, but also because 
they lessened the cost of bridge-building, 
inasmuch as they gave width and con- 
venience to а narrow roadway, so that their 
value in this work is very similar to that 
which bay-windows have long had in the 
planning of rooms. 

By way of example I give the famous 
Llangollen Bridge, with its four unequal 
arches, and its look of bluff vigour in old age. 
It comes down to us—a little widened, thirty- 
three years ago—from John Trevor, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, who died in 1357, &nd whose 
workmen did not care а rap for uniformity 
of design. What they liked was & secure 
foundation for each of their piers, and it 
saved time and expense to sound the river- 
bed and to build from the flattest places in 
slippery rock. The widest arch would have 
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a span of 28 ft., and the two smallest ones 
would occupy the central position. But the 
main point, after all, was to do such work as 
would withstand the fury of a gathering 
flood. In this one matter the craftsmanship 
was a complete success. But there is no 
ambition, no imagination, in the design 
of Llangollen Bridge. It conquers the 
dangerous waters, but in a stubborn, dull 
fashion. It has the look of Hodge in armour, 
heavy and dogged, dauntless and lumbering. 
And this applies to many a British bridge 
having a long history. The one over the 
Nith at Dumfries, which was long con- 
sidered the finest after Old London Bridge, 
ix a damaged exception, dating from the 
XIIIth century. Formerly it had thirteen 
arches—an unlucky number, perhaps, for 
only seven are now in use. "There used to be 
real aspiration in the design. a certain high 
triumph over difficulties and perils, and for 
the remains of this quality we have reason to 
be grateful. 

Old England used to speak with delight 
about а certain beauty described as “ faerie,” 
а certain grace that aspired with an air of 
heroic life, as if it came into the common 
world from that enchanted time when King 
Arthur ruled. It is just this faerie magic 
that old English bridges lack. They are 
good pedestrian prose, often enough, but the 
great poetry of Gothic art, its easy triumph 
in upward flight, is absent as a rule. Here 
and there we come upon a half-exception, 
like the ever-famous Twisel Bridge, Northum- 
berland, which has changed but little since 
Lord Surrey threw his army across it to 
reach Flodden Field, turning the flank of 
the Scotch hosts. 

It is a graceful piece of architecture, alert 


Chinese Bridge. 


and wideawake ; it has one strong arch, with 
& touch of the XIIIth century in its semi- 
circular span, which measures 90 ft. 7 in. 
from abutment to abutment. The parapet 
from its centre shelves downwards at each 
side, its greatest height from the waters of 
the Till being 46 ft. 2 in. I note, too, that 
the arch is groined and ribbed, quite а 
common trait in medieval bridge-building, 
above all, in Poitou and in England. 
Viollet-le-Duc mentions this kind of arch, 
and says that the groins, separated from the 
bed of the road by a space filled with loose 
flagging, were posés en rainure dans les piles 
en conservant une parfaite élasticité. All 
rain-water that found its way through the 
road passed with ease between the joints of 
the flagging, without leaving a deposit of 
saltpetre on the haunches of the arch ; and, 
as the work was lighter than in other arches, 
there was less pressure on the piers. More- 
over, this system of arch-building, which 
dates from the end of the XIIth century, 
or from the beginning of the XIIIth, was 


„тоге economical than any other, employing 


one-third less of keyed materials. The 
spandrels above these groined arches were 
of ashlar, and it was easy to repair them 
without interrupting traffic. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of 
medieval bridges is what the French call 
the dos d'áne, the shelving parapet and road- 
way on either side from а point just above 
the keyston» of the central arch. It is 
often supposed that this trait is European, 
yet it is found also in Chinese bridges, 
which are very graceful at their best, pure 
апа strong in design, and having fine arches 
in which the semicircle is prolonged without 
forminz а true horseshoe. I have chosen а 


The Puente Mayor over the Miño, Orense. 
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Chinsse bridge as an illustration, and set it 
side by side with two Spanish examples, the 
Puente de San Juan de las Abadesas at 
Gerona, and the Puente Mayor over the 
Мійо at Orense, Galicia, which, to my mind, 
is the most stately of all shelving bridges. 
The Moors left in Spain a peculiar grace of 
style which native architects often united to 
their own qualities, а haughty distinction 
and a lofty ambition. Consider the immense 
nave in the Gerona Cathedral, & glorious 
pointed vault measuring not less than 73 ft. 
from side to side, almost double the width 
of Westmin:ter nave. It belongs to the 
XVth century, yet in the magic of its youth- 
ful hope it proves that its architect, Gullielmo 
Boffiy, was a child of the XIIIth. And the 
great central arch of the Gerona bridge has 
in it some of the soaring courage that 
transcends all expectation in the cathedral 
nave. 

This bridge, with its look of battered 
antiquity, is certainly very fine, but less 
majestic than the masterpiece at Orense, & 
stone bridge of the XIIIth century, with 
seven elastic arches, all alertly dignified, 
and with a total length of more than 1,300 ft. 
The great central arch is 156 ft. wide between 
the piers, and its keystone is 135 ft. above 
the river-bed. “ The Miño rises rapidly and 
to а great height," says Walter Wood, in 
A Corner of Spain”; “and it was with 
the object of safeguarding the bridge against 
the sudden inundations that the arch was 
made so high." 

True: and this brings us to the origin of 
those bridges that shelve down at each side 
from а point in the centre of their parapets 
and footways. Two useful purposes were 
served by making the central arch wider 
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&nd higher than the others, since there was 
greater space for navigation as well as for 
waters in flood ; but when & bridge had only 
one arch its up-and-down roadway was 
usually inconvenient, because the incline 
was not long and gradual, but short and 
steep. Take the  Pont-y-Prydd, near 
Cardiff, built in the XVIIIth century, and 


having a pathway so abrupt in its slope that 


laths of wood used to be stretched across 
it as a foothold for horses. In frosty weather 
& shelving bridge was often & breakneck 
place; and there is evidence that architects 
at an early date told each other that their 
departure from the Roman tradition of level 
bridges was undignified. It was a tradition 
not without exceptions, since the dos d'âne 
was used at times by Roman bridge-builders ; 
but a level causeway was more typical of 
Roman craftsmanship, and it influenced 
medieval architects and engineers. Among 
my illustrations is a good example, Le 
Pont des Consuls over the Tarn at 
Montauban. 

Here is a noble monument of the XIVth 
century, and its history brings before us a 
good many of the hindrances to bridge- 
building that held sway over craftsmen in 
the Middle Ages. "Whenever а bridge would 
connect the lands of rival lords or of jealous 
provinces or counties, its construction was 
resented and opposed; when built, deter- 
mined efforts were often made by one party 
to hold it against the other ; and sometimes 
а great fortress was put up at each end, 
commanding the entry. Though the village 
of Montauban was founded in 1144, by 
Alphonse Jourdain, Comte de Toulouse, and 
though the founder ordered that a bridge 
should be made at once and kept in proper 
repair by the inhabitants, yet nothing was 
done for many generations. Sometimes 
poverty was pleaded as ап excuse, and 
sometimes the Albigeois wars ; delays breed 
excuses invariably. But at last, in 1264, 
the good men of Montauban become active, 
and in 1291 they bought the island of 
Castillons or of Pissotte to serve as а founda- 
tion for Some of the piers; but even then 
their efforts would have given way but for 
Philippe le Bel, who asserted his authority 
as King, appointing two consuls as over- 
seers, and commanding that а tax was to 
be levied on all visitors to Montauban as a 
means of raising funds for the bridge-building. 
Three strong towers were to be built on the 
bridge, one at each end, the other in the 
middle; and these towers were to be guarded 
for the King by Royal troops. These com- 
mands were given in 1304, when Mathieu 
de Verdun and Etienne de Ferriéres were 
consuls, Yet nothing much was done. The 
bridge seemed to creep into existence, for 
it was not finished til 1335. Still, the 
design was boldly good and the craftsman- 
ship was excellent. 

t is a bridge entirely of brick, 250 m. 50 om. 
іп length. The bricks are excellent in quality, 
and measure 5 centimetres in thickness, 
40 centimetres in length, and 28 centi- 
metres in width. The roadway is perfectly 
level, and its height above the level of the 
Tarn is 18 metres. There are seven pointed 
arches, having an average span, or chord, 
of 22 metres; and the six great piers with 
beaked buttresses are 8 m. 55 cm. in thick- 
ness, and note how they are pierced with high 
arched bays to facilitate the passage of 
water during floods. The defensive towers 
have gone, but the strongest one of all was 
built at the end facing the town. It was 
square in shape, and its summit was а 
platform with crenelles and machicolations. 
The other end tower was a weaker version 
of this one, while the central defence, built 
over the middle buttress on the side looking 
down the river, was triangular, and there 
was room enough in it for a chapel. A flight 
of winding steps went down to а postern 
pierced through the buttress at the waters 
level ; and at the other side of the pier, just 
below the arched bay, hung a sort of see-saw 
that carried an iron cage in which blasphemers 
were put to be ducked in the river. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXCURSION : 
TOURAINE. 


IN 1905, the last occasion on which the 
A.A. Excursion visited France, the head- 
quarters were at Lisieux, and by the selec- 
tion of old Touraine as the district for this 
year's excursion а very different objective 
was ensured. Around Lisieux the country is 
rich in brick and half-timber cottages and 
small manors, while Touraine shows an un- 
equalled series of medieval and Early Renais- 
sance stone chateaux and mansions. The 
district is one rich not only in architectural 
reinains, but in historical associations, and 
has an added interest for Englishmen as 
having formed part of the dominions of our 
Angevin kings, whose hearts, indeed, were 
generally here, where with plot and counter- 
plot they sought to secure and extend 
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their French dominions. The country is 
to this day an enduring testimony to the 
character of the feudal system, under which 
the great territorial nobles waged continual 
war with one another, combining and re- 
combining with bewildering changefulness in 
the great game. In a later epoch most of 
the feudal castles became hunting boxes, but 
the -nobles remained. Up to the time cf 
Francis I., under whom the Court often 
migrated to Paris (where under later kings 
it finally settled), Touraine had teen the 
centre of political France, if a centre it could 
be said to have. "The Court for centuries had 
moved to and fro among the pleasant 
cháteaux in the valley of the Loire. 

Between Blois and Saumur, a distance of 
about eighty miles, the Loire receives from 
the south four tributaries, the Cosson, the 
Cher, the Indre, and the Vienne, and the 
country so watered was covered until the 
end of the XVIth century with a multitude 
of chateaux, not only the frowning towers 
of feudalism, but the more gracious and 
elegant abodes raised by the nobles of later 
days. The wars of religion and of the 
Fronde accounted for some of them, the great 
Revolution destroyed more, but still a great 
number remain, а tribute to their excellent 
solidity and to tlie enduring qualities of the 
fine building stone with which they are 
constructed. 

Whether consciously or not, the Hon. 
Secretaries іп arranging the excursion laid 
down a programme almost exactly similar to 
that of John Evelyn, who visited the Loire 
Valley in 1644. He also stayed for a few days 
at Blois, passing on from thence to Tours, 
„where, he says, we were design'd for the 
rest of the time I had resolv'd to stay in 
France, the sojournment being so agreeable. 
His method of progression, however, though 
less expeditious, was the more picturesque, 
for “he tooke boate on the Loir," where we 
in later days took train or motor to reach 
the various cháteaux on the banks of the 
river and its tributaries. 

The party arrived at Blois on the morning 
of Saturday, August 12, having travelled all 
night. This arrangement, though much to 
be preferred owing to the great heat, 
necessarily prevented a very active spirit on 
the first day, and the time was spent in a 
leisurely exploration of the town. Besides 
ihe cháteau it contains much interesting work. 
The fine abbey church of St. Nicholas 
attracted, perhaps, most attention. Built by 
the Benedictines between 1135 and 1210, it 
has all the refreshing freedom of early 
pointed work, before planning and design had 
fallen too much into orthodox lines, and has 
suffered little from restoration. The choir, 
transept, and easternmost bay of the nave 
are the earliest work, and show very beauti- 
ful Byzantine carving and other curious 
Romanesque details. Very interesting is the 
plan of the east end. The choir is two bays 
long beyond the central tower, with double 
aisles on either side, the outermost forming 
naves to the chapels opening out of the tran- 
sept. The apse is divided in seven narrow 
bays by cylindrical shafts carrying pointed 
arches, and from the ambulatory which en- 
circles it project three chapels, the central 
one of which has been rebuilt and lengthened 
late in the XIIIth century. It is now two 
bays long with a polygonal apse and large 
geometrical windows. Previous to this exten- 
sion the external effect of the clustering 
chapels would have been better seen, the 
apses of the long transeptal chapels and those 
of the chevet coming into relation with one 
another. The low central tower contains an 
interesting lantern in the form of a ritbed 
dome springing from a circular arcade on pen- 
dentives, which may be derivatives from 
Fontevrault. The nave, slightly later in date, 
with plate tracery in the clearstory, is of five 
bays, the westernmost, between the twin 
towers, having a low-vaulted gallery, inserted 
in the XVIIIth century, carrying the organ. 
All the church is stone vaulted. The west 
front is striking and well seen from a little 
place. Its twin towers are aggressively un- 
equal in spacing, but recover their effect of 
relation in their belfry stages, each consist- 
ing there of an open double arch on each 
face without louvres. All three towers are 
surmounted by slated spires of not very con- 
vincing form. The western portals have 
been severely damaged, but are fortunately 
unrestored. The cathedral of St. Louis, finely 
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placed on an eminence eastward of the town, 
1s interesting chiefly on account of its curious 
character, being a pseudo- flamboyant rebuild- 
ing by J. H. Mansart dating from 1678. The 
work at once suggests comparison with Wren's 
Gothic churches, and, like them, is not with- 
out merit as abstract design, though deficient 
in the true organic properties of genuine 
medieval work. A great deal of the interior 
detail has never been completed. The plan 
is a simple nave with aisles and apsidal 
termination at the east. <A fanciful Renais- 
sance tower, dating from 1544 and 1609, 
stands at the north-west corner. The 
two other churches of Blois, St. Saturnin 
and St. Vincent, are inferior in architectural 
importance to St. Nicholas and the cathedral, 
but are yet not without considerable interest. 
St. Saturnin is situated across the Loire in 
the Faubourg de Vienne, and is in a frag- 
mentary condition, showing the unfinished 
commencement of a flamboyant west front 
of commanding scale, but little else that is 
coherent externally. Internally the low nave 
affords a striking surprise after the promise 
of the west front. This is in the hybrid style 
of the XVIth century, and appears to repre- 
sent а concession to the funds disposable, 
which were constantly ignored at the incep- 
tion of building schemes in the great periods 
of France. Opposite the church is an interest- 
ing medieval building. The other church, 
St. Vincent, is the old church of the Jesuits— 
& work of the Baroque, clumsy and artificial. 

Some of the lesser buildings of Blois 
attracted considerable attention from 
sketchers, but little could be learnt of their 
past history, except details obviously apo- 
cryphal. The street views generally have all 
the charm which arises from great difference 
in level skilfully treated. "There is a great 
quantity of the very simplest Renaissance 
work, devoid of “features,” but making in 
the mass most satisfactory street architecture. 
The medieval timber houses in the ancient 
back streets also repaid exploration. 

Mr. Ward, in his book on Du Cerceau, 
says, The chateau of Blois, one of the 
most splendid in France, is of very various 
periods, and has the unique merit of exhibit- 
ing first-rate examples of three periods of 
the Renaissance, besides earlier work. The 
Louis XII. wing is a charming example of 
the hybrid transitional phase; the Francis I. 
wing and its elaborate open stair illustrates 
the exuberant fancy and delicate decoration 
of which the Early Valois phase is capable, 
while the buildings of Gaston of Orleans in 
their sober majesty are among the most 
stately creations of the XVIIth century.” 

The architectural history of the present 
cháteau practically dates from the return of 
Charles of Orleans from England, where he 
had been held prisoner since the battle «f 
Agincourt. 'The site had, however, been 
fortified from Roman times, and of the medi- 
туа! castle the great hall remains at the 
north-east angle, and the Tour des Oubliettes 
at the north-west angle, the latter maskel 
by the additions of Francis L, which also 
enclose the curtain wall connecting these two 
fragments of the earlier buildings. Charles 
converted the fortress to a pleasure house, 
but most of his extensive buildings have been 
either destroyed, to make way for the wing 
built by Frangois Mansart for Gaston of 
Orleans, or had been previously refaced under 
Francis I. His son, Louis XII., built tie 
wing forming the eastern side of the court, 
which yet remains, and possibly also the 
chapel (on old foundations), together with a 
spacious ante-chapel since destroyed. Under 
Francis I. the courtyard front of the north 
wing was refaced, and the celebrated stair- 
tower built, while а new suite of apartments 
was added running along the outer face of 
this wing, and projecting ofitside the curtain 
wall, where it opened on to a terrace. The 
g^leried front on this side arose somewhat 
curiously, step ky step. First a one-storied 
loggia was built on the terrace; on this a 
wooden gallery (soon replaced by a stone oue) 
was added; finally, the third gallery was 
formed by placing à row of columns on the 
parapet and carrying the roof out to them. 
Various minor additions were made by 
succeeding kings, but Gaston, brother of 
Louis XIII., on retiring to Blois, determined 
to rebuild the castle in the manner of the 
age. A design for a palace of great magnifi- 
cence was prepared by Francois Mansart, but 
only a portion was executed. This was 
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destined to be the back of the inner court, 
and was begun in 1635. Lack of funds 
revented its completion, and if we regret the 
бе of what promised to Бе a very splendid 
building we are consoled by the retention 
of the earlier work, which must have been 
destroyed tu give it place. After 1660 Blois 
ceased to be а royal residence, and fell into 
decay; it was further damaged at the time of 
the Great Revolution, but has been restored 
since 1845 by M. Jacques Duban. 

lhe entrance is from the Place du Chateau 
Еу an arched doorway surmounted by an 
equestrian statue of Louis XII., and show- 
ing his badge, the porcupine. This front 


. has been recently further restored, and its 


once beautiful brickwork, diapered with black 
bricks, now presents an appearance of absolute 
newness. Оп the ground floor to the left of 
the entrance is the Salle des Gardes, entirely 
restored, but containing a fine collection of 
the medals and reliefs of Daniel Depuis. At 
the chapel restoration is yet in progress—it 
is very *'thorough." Crossing the courtyard 
to the Mansart buildings, it was observed 
that a considerable amount of the moulded 
and carved detail has never been executed, 
and on entering the magnificent staircase 
hall further similar evidence of the gradual 
cessation of work was apparent; once again 
ambition had overshot the means to fulfil- 
ment. Ascending by the François Premiere 
escalier, it was at once apparent that no 
illustration or description is capable of 
adequately portraying the delicacy of design 
of this building, which exhibits a fluency of 
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idea and execution marking it out as the’ 


work of a genius. It 18, however, essentially 
medieval in motive, and one’s sole regret 18 
that its detail was not worked out while 
Gothic freedom remained absolute. The 
beautiful reflex curve ky which the steps 
Join the central newel is a particularly happy 
device. On the first floor of the Francis I. 
building are the apartments of Catherine de 
Médicis, rendered rather repulsive by gaudy 
restored decorations. Her cabinet de travail 
has, however, fine panelling, comprising over 
200 small panels, each carved with a varied 
design in low relief. The floor above con- 
tains the apartments of Henri III., in which 
the well-known circumstances of the murder 
of the Duc de Guise took place. These upper 
floors have dull-glazed tile flooring of con- 
siderable beauty of design and colour, laid 
on the timber construction in the manner 
locally common. The colours employed are 
chiefly blue, yellow, greyish-white, and dull 
brown, mostly arranged in simple patterns 
with checker ornament and borders; a 
specially fine example in the apartments ot 
Нон ПІ. has at intervals tiles bearing 
the Royal initial. Descending by а stair- 
case, the great hall of the mediæval castle, 
used later as the Salle des Etats, was reached 
—a spacious, lofty hall divided lengthwise 
into two spans by a row of columns, but 
ruined by zaudy colour. With the exception 
of the Mansart wing, all the interiors suffer 
from this cause, and are much inferior in 
interest to the facades. 

No official programme had been prepared 
for Sunday, but the majority of the party 
drove to an interesting small cháteau at 
Villesavin--a low, wide-spreading building, 
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with steep-pitched roofs and dormers, said to 
have Leen procured from Chambord, where 
presumably the үп surveyor or his 
equivalent had made too liberal an allowance 
in number. 


First Day—Monday. 


Monday's programme included a visit to 
Chateau du Moulin, followed by Chambord, 
but transport difficulties consequent on the 
exceptionally hot weather entailed some re- 
arrangement, only a small proportion of the 
members venturing on the drive to Chambord, 
and joining the remainder of the party en 
route for du Moulin, whence they proceeded 
by train from Blois. 

At Chambord we see a royal castle of 
Francis L, unfettered by the incorporation 
of earlier buildings, and erected as a com- 
plete work on a site chosen by the King. 
The style may therefore stand or fall on ita 
merits, and we incline to agree with Mr. 
Ward that “{һе combination of a riotous 
profusion of delicately-ornamented features, 
each individually beautiful, with the rather 
clumsy general proportions fails to produce а 
wholly pleasing effect." The bui ding was 
commenced in 1520, and, after a period of 
interruption due to the Italian war and 
Francis's consequent captivity in Spain, was 
energetically pushed on, so that the keep 
was complete in 1539 and the north-west 
wing and tower between 1540 and 1550. The 
design 18 now attributed to Dominic of 
Cortona, known as Boccadoró, who was at 
Blois until 1531 engaged on the work there, 
tut the general lay-out of the plan shows it 
to be a direct descendant of the medieval 
castle, and most authorities ascribe the 
d OP to Pierre Nepveu, called Trin- 
queau, who was apparently in charge of the 
works, either as master mason or architect. 
A model made by Boccadoro was still exist- 
ing in the XVIIth century. The complete 
scheme consisted of a square keep or donjon, 
with four circular corner towers, standing on 
the north side of a court, and united by 
lofty galleries from the two northern towers 
to the ranges of buildings forming the 
eastern, western, and southern sides of the 
court. These were one story only in height 
throughout the south front and the adjoining 
portions to the east and west. At either 
angle of the court was another lofty circular 
tower generally similar to those forming part 
of the donjon; the southern pair, however, 
were never raised above the level of the 
adjoining buildings, which were roofed by 
balustraded terraces. The terrace and moat 
outside the castle walls were also not com. 
pleted, though shown in du Cerceau's draw: 
ings. The internal planning of the donjon 
js most remarkable, being severed in four by 
а cross-planned hall, the centre of which 


is occupied by a double spiral stair- 
case, surmounted above the roof by 
an elegant open lantern. Originally, this 


hall was open up to the roof, which is a 
semi-elliptic panelled barrel vault in stone, 
but intermediate floors have been inserted. 
John Evelyn was here in 1644, and un- 
accountably seems to have been disappointed. 
In his diary, he says, “І was particularly 
desirous of seeing this palace, from the 
extravagance of the designe, especially the 
stayre-case mentioned by Palladio. It is said 
that 1,800 workmen were constantly employ'd 
in this fabric for twelve yeares; if so, it is 
wonderfull that it was not finish'd, it being 
no greater than divers gentlemen's houses 
in England, both for roome or circuit. The 
carvings are very rich and full. The stayre- 
case is devised with four entries or ascents, 
which cross one another, so that tho' four 
persona meete they never come in sight, but 
y small loopeholes, till they land. It con- 
sists of 274 stepps (as I remember), and is 
an extraordinary worke, but of far greater 
expense than use or beauty. The chimnys 
of the house appeare like so many towres.” 
The cold English common sense of Evelyn 
was, in fact, incapable of appreciating so 
altogether abnormal a design as Chambord, 
which cannot be judged by common standards 
—it is obvionsly a tour de force. In addition 
to the extravagance of the general idea, the 
detail throughout shows an extraordinary 
wealth of invention, and ìs constantly varied, 
only the general mass of answering features 
balancing. Some curious expediente are 
employed, notably the formation of roundels 
and lozenges by cut slate nailed in position 
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on the stonework. The columns round the 
drum of the fantastic central lautern display 
entasis in a particularly obnoxious form, and 
there are numerous other lapses in detail. 
The cháteau is, nevertheless, a building on no 
account to ke missed, and well repaid the 
trouble of visiting under rather trying 
conditions. 

A long drive in a south-easterly direction 
from Blois 1s ordinarily the means of reach- 
ing the Cháteau du Moulin, but owing to 
the tropical weather no cocher would under- 
take the task. The train had therefore to be 
taken as far as Romorantin, and the cháteau 
reached from thence by road. The house is 
a beautiful and complete specimen of very 
early Renaissance тпапог, built in 1480 by 
Pierre du Moulin. The design is said to be 
due to Jacques de Persigny, and includes a 
number of the inevitable round towers with 
their extinguisher roofs and an encircling 
moat with drawbridge. The construction, 
hke most of the latest medieval domestic 
work, is of brick and stone. The house is 
approached on the north side through a gate- 
wav tower flanked by lofty turrets pierced 
only with oillets. The wing westward of 
the entrance is incomplete, but that to the 
eastward, uniting the gatehouse to a circular 
corner tower, shows the intended form. The 
house proper stands entirely within the 
square formed by the curtain wall, and is 
a lofty structure, consisting of two rooms on 
each floor, with a staircase tower to the east 
and a circular-ended turret opposite on th» 
west face. A tiny oratory, containing in its 
traceried windows some beautiful old glass, 
opens northward frorn the hall on the ground 
floor. The house has been restored in recent 
times, but has not greatly suffered. It now 
contains some very beautiful old furniture. 
The return to Blois was made from Mur de 
Sologne, where a brief stay was afforded to 
examine the rather curious little church with 
fantastic slated spire and simple octagonal 
apse of good proportion. 


Second Day—Tuesday. 


A short railway journey, followed by a walk 
of about a mile, brought the excursionists to 
the entrance lodge of the Cháteau de Chaumont, 
at which it was intended that the working day 
should be spent. In the troublous times of the 
Middle Ages Chaumont was an outpost of the 
Counts of Blois against their formidable enemies 
the Counts of Anjou and Touraine. Previously 
to the present building, which is a semi-fortified 
chateau built by Charles, brother of the Cardinal 
d’Amboise, about 1475, two feudal castles 
successively had been razed to the ground in 
the interminable wars of the rivat nobles. The 
new cháteau was originally a complete quad. 
rangle, but the fourt 
which was in existence in 1651, was pulled down 
һу M. de Vaugien, a Parisian magistrate, to 
whom the domain belonged іп 1739. Ву во 
doing he opened up the view over the Loire 
Valley, with (in the foreground) a ''sweete 
island, deliciously shaded with tall trees," 
which the author of ' Sylva" noted when 
passing “ Charmont, a proud castle on the left 
hand ” (of the Loire), in the course of his foreign 
tour. 'The building stands high above the 
river on а precipitous slope, and is approached 
somewhat curiously from the bigh ground 
behind by a gatehouse and drawbridge placed 
obliquely so as to enter at the angle of the 
courtyard. Flanking the gateway are two 
round towers with conical roofs, known respec- 
tively as the Tour du Roi and de Diane. At 
the north-west angle the tower of Amboise 
is largely of the earlier building, while at the 
north-east is yet another round tower. On 
the right of the entrance is a carved panel 
containing the shield of arms of Charles 
d'Amboise, and on the left those of his brother 
the Cardinal. Encircling the building is a 
curious frieze of emblems said to represent 
volcanos as a rebus of the place’s nanie, alter. 
nating with a monogram of Charles and 
Catherine de Chauvigny. А fine polvgonal 
tower facing the courtyard to the right of the 
entrance contains the escalier. d'honneur, а 
spacious spiral stairway, tlamboyant in all but 
its minor details. Mounting this stair and 
pig through the guardroom, the council 

all is next reached. Here the attention is 
arrested by a remarkable floor of faience, said 
to be from Palermo ; interesting but not wholly 
satisfactory. In 1559 Catherine de Medicis 
bought Chaumont, which she held until the 
death of Henry II., when she compelled Diane 


side, towards the river. 
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de Poitiers to render up Chenonceaux in 
exchange. Chaumont somehow escaped the 
troubles of the Revolution, and contains a 
splendid collection of old furniture and tapes- 
tries, much of it original; Catherine's chamber 
in particular has very fine tapestries. Opening 
from this room is the chapel with gallery and 
shallow apsidal recesses converting it to a 
Greek cross plan. Adjoining is also the chamber 
said to be that of Ruggieri, Catherine's 
astrologer and poisoner, whose cabalistic signs 
are seen repeatedly about the castle. In hi 
room is a fireplace with back lined with Delft 
tiles, which is the most pleasing detail seen in 
the building. Diane de Poitiers did not favour 
Chaumont, preferring her chateau of Anet, 
but her room is also shown, with a tile floor 
bearing her badge of interlaced crescents. 
The property is now owned by the Princess de 
Broglie, who jealously guards it. 

Leaving Chaumont earlier than had been 
intended, owing to permission to sketch being 
withheld, the train was taken from Onzain to 
Tours, the headquarters for the remainder of 
the excursion. Always a place of considerable 
importance since Roman times, when as 
C.esarodunum and afterwards Urbs Turonum 
it became the capital of a province, it is now 
a thriving city of some 70,000 inhabitants, 
and contains many fine buildings, módern as 
well as ancient. The railway terminus and 
the Hótel de Ville, by Laloux, are among 
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the inost notable of the modern buildings, and 
both gain full effect from their setting, which 
is one of the things that they manage better 
in France." There are other instances in the 
town of attention to town planning in the sense 
which it is so hard to get our English local 
authorities to recognise. The approach to 
the Pont de Tours by the fine open Place de 
Mus e, with broad tree-s*haded quays extending 
on either side, is one such. The many inter- 
esting ancient buildings of the city were 
necessarily given but scanty attention, owing 
to the demands of the programme of outside 
visits, which left but little time. The Cathedral 
of St. Gatien perhaps received most notice. 
This is the third“ church which has stood upon 
the site. Tours, it must be remembered, was 
the cradle of Gaulish Christianity. St. Gatien, 
to whom the cathedral is dedicated, was a 
missionary, bat the second bishop, St. Sidonius, 
began the first cathedral, in which his successor, 
St. Martin, ministered. "This was dedicated 
to St. Maurice, and when burnt in 561 was 
rebuilt bv Gregory, to be again burnt in 1166. 
The present building was begun in 1170. and 
by 126) the greater part had been finished 
and rededicated to St. Gatien. The western 
bavs of the nave with the west front are of the 
XVth century, the towers baving been beg 

in 1426. They are of unequal height in every 
stage, and terminate in Renaissance double 
cunolas completed in 1500 and about 1550 
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respectively, 229 ft. and 226 ft. above the 
pou The flamboyant bays of the nave 
ave some marvellous tracery embodying the 
fleur-de-lis, both in the glazed triforium and in 
the clearstory, and the stained glass in the 
church is very fine, though apparently much 
restored. How fine it could be is shown by 
the lower lights of the north transept rose, 
which as a sumptuous but not garish piece of 
colour is wellnigh perfect. Though the propor- 
tions and organic completeness of the structure 
are admirable, it is hard for English eyes to be 
wholly satisfied with the а лоп of parts, 
the clustered piers, their capitals, dud the 
arches thev support appearing to lack that 
relevance characteristic of the best English work. 
Among minor details is a fine organ of the 
early Renaissance, occupving the end of the 
south transept. The lovcly tomb of the 
children of Charles VIII., carvod by Jean 
Jusk, is very charming. Adjoining the north 
transept of the cathedral is the cloister of tho 
Psalette with its beautiful little stair turret. 
The Church of St. Julien, near the Rue Nationale, 
is a fine edifice of the XIIIth century, with a 
western tower of the Xth century, which does 
not rise so high as the ridge of the later church. 
The plan is remarkable, [шуш а square east 
end with large eight-light window quite in the 
English manner, though this is the only English 
feature, the short choir of three bays, narrow 
transepts not rising to the ridge, and triple 
vault shafts which are corbelled above the 
capitals of circular columns in the choir, and 
stand upon the capital of a single shaft in the 
compound piersof the nave, being all thoroughly 
French. It is only in recent years that this 
church has been restored to its original purpose; 
it is not long since it served as sti bica to а 
hotel. Of the great XIth-century Church of 
St. Martin only two gigantic towers remain, 
separated by a street which was formed when 
the rest of the building was demolished in 
1802. The Tour Charlemagne adjoined the 
north transept of the church and the Tour de 
l'Horloge formed part of the west front. Very 
few members fonnd time to discover the 
Churches of St. Saturnin or St. Symphorien, 
and the former Church of St. Francois de Paule 
(now an American Kinematograph theatre) 
was inaccessible; the latter 1з a bold but rather 
coarse example of late Renaissance design. 
The house of Tristan lHermite, the Hotels 
Gouin und de Beaune, and several other notablo 
buildings were not seen, but several members 
visited the former Hôtel du Consulat (now 
Palais du Commerce), attributed to J. H. 
Mansart. This building has an interesting court- 
yard, which derives a pleasing and individual 
character from the quadraut curved angles 
of the side facing the entrance. It is an 
excellent example of simple and restrained 
design. "The strcet fronts of the more modern 
parts of Tours afford an admirable proof of the 
sufficiency of simple methods of design in the 
шешип of satisfactory town architecture. 
ost of the buildings are of two stories above 
the ground floor, with dormers above the main 
cornice. Quite usually the only ornament is in 
the wrought-iron balconies, most of which are 
very good, but all the details are well judged, 
and the total effect very sober and dignified. 


Third Day— Wednesday. 

The site of the Chatean of Chenonceaux 
appears to have been occupied in early times 
by a Roman villa. Later a feudal castle stood 
проп it and possessed as an apanage a watermill. 
The Marques familv, to whom it belonged, 
sided with the English in the wars of the early 
XVth century, and as a reward Jean Marques's 
fortifications were razed by Du Guesclin. His 
successors, in their efforts to rebuild, got deeply 
involved in debt, and their property passed to 
Thomas Bohier, a rich financier, who, with his 
wife, Catherine Briconnet (daughter of Cardinal 
Briconnet), at once proceeded to demolish all 
existing buildings save the round tower, still 
Standing detached beside the main entrance, 
and to rebuild in the newer fashion. The new 
work was complete in 1517, except the bridge 
across the Cher, which was added by De РОгте 
for Diane de Poitiers about 1556. The chtacau 
came into the possession of the inistress of 
Henry II. after it had become a royal domain 
under Frances I., consequent on the usual fate 
of Royal financiers. On Henry’s death in 1559 
Catherine de Medici ousted Diana. Evelyn 
Visited the castle in 1644, and wrongly ascribed 
the whole building to Catherine, who only 
added or completed the stories over De l'Orme's 
bridge spanning the Cher. This bridge gallery 
was intended to form the connecting lin 
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between Bohier's house and another block of 
similar mass proposed to be erected on the 
eastern bank of the Cher, but, like во many 
ambitious schemes, it remained incomplete. 
The main block of the cháteau shows the usual 
hybrid details of its time, and in so far as its 
qualities approximate to the medieval is 
successful, but rather in spite of than by the 
aid of its Renaissance detail. The plan is of the 
simplest, and its charm seems due solely to the 
manner in which the structure is thrust forward 
into the very bed of the river, utilising the 
foundations of the old mill. А curiously 
vaulted corridor cuts the building in two, two 
rooms to the right and two to the left filling 
out the rectangle of the plan, which has the 
usual circular tourclles at the angles. The left- 
hand rooms communicate with two octagonal 
ended projections, one of which contains the 
chapel with some good contemporary glass. 
The long gallery of Philibert de l'Orme, ubout 
200 ft. by 20 ft., is a characteristic example of 
that master's ingenious detail and technical 
knowledge of construction. North-west of the 
chütcau are fine sunk gardens, looking some- 
what parched in the severe drought. After 
spending about three hours at Chenonceaux, the 
party proceeded by road to Amboise, the long 
drive through undulating country being very 
pleasant. 

Of the once splendid Castle of Amboise only 
the outer walls, with two round towers, the 
small chapel of St. Hubert, and two propor- 
tionately insignificant, though still considerable, 
blocks of buildings are now standing, the 
greater part having been destroyed shortly after 
the Revolution. For knowledge of its perfect 
condition we: are compelled to rely on Du 
Cerceau's drawing, which shows a strange 
medley of Gothic and Renaissance elements. 
Charles VIII. planted here, in 1495, the first 
colony of Italian artists und craftsmen, from 
whose fusion with the native school, reinforced 
by the subsequent introduction at Fontaine- 
bleau of a fresh hand by Francis L, the charac- 
teristic French early Renaissance sprang into 
being. In the centre of the castle ваге 
stood the medieval collegiate church of Notre 
Dame, in which Leonardo da Vinci is said to 
have been buried, but this, in common with 
other buildings, has vanished. Louis XII. and 
Frances I. continued the works commenced by 
Charles, but later kings added little, and in the 
condition in which it was left by them it 
Revolution. Since the 
destruction which it then underwent the 
portions remaining have been restored at in- 
tervals, the chapel of St. Hubert having been 
first repaired under Louis Philippe. The 
buildings have lost interest in the process, but 
their historic associations (mostly of a sanguinary 
nature) and one or two beautiful and unspoilt 
details, still render them attractive. polus 
the most beautiful thing remaining is the in- 
clined vaulting supporting the sloping way in 
the Tour des Minimes, which, as Evelyn re- 
marked, “is large enough and sufficiently 
com'odious to receive а coach and land it 
on the very towre, as they told us had been 
don." The gallery overlooking the river, from 
which Francis II. and his bride, Mary Queen 
of Scots. watched the massacre of some 1, 200 
Huguenot conspirators in 1560, is shown, but 
the whole of the river front has been almost 
rebuilt, and is very different in appearance 
either from Du Cerceau’s drawing or the fine 

late in Petit's Chateaux of the Loire Valley.“ 
Beside the castle there are in Amboise a XVIth- 
century Hótel de Ville, the two churches of 
St. Florrentin and St. Denis. and an old city 
gate (La Porte de l'Horloge), but time permitted 
no more than a hurried inspection in passing. 


[To be concluded next week.] 
—̃ͤ — — 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Notable Houses in London. 

A tablet will be aflixed upon the front of 
No. 12, Seymour- street, Portman- square, W., 
to commemorate the residence there of 
Michael Balfe. 


Departmental Committee: Royal College of Art. 

The Committee, to whose report we 
adverted in our last, week's number 
(pp. 180-1), consisted of Mr. E. K. Chambers 
(Chairman), Principal Assistant Secretary, 
Technological Bianch of the Board of Educa- 
tion; Sir George J. Frampton, R.A.; Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo, F. R. I. B. A.: Sir Charles 
Holroyd, Director of the National Gallery; 
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Sir Kenneth S. Anderson; Professor Fredk. 
Brown; Mr. W. Burton, F. C. S; Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell, and Mr. Frank Warner. 


King Edward ҮП. Memorials, Marienbad and 
Homburg. | 


The memorial which the British visitors 
have erected in the British Church at 
Marienbad consists of a tablet of giallo antico 
marble bearing a wreath of the rose, thistle, 
and shamrock, in high relief, over which is 
a bronze medallion of the late Sovereign 
sculptured by Mr. Stirling Lee. The design 
of the memorial is by Professor Lethaby; the 
carving was executed by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley. The marble tablet апа tronze 
relief portrait that have just been placed in 
the British Church at Homburg were sculp- 
tured by Professor Gerth. 


Scheme for East London College and People’s 
Palace, Mile End. 

The Charity Commissioners have framed a 
scheme for the future regulation of the 
People’s Palace, an outcome of the original 
Beaumont Trust of 1840. The Commissioners 
set up a body of fifteen governors for 
administering the charity and endowments of 
the Kast London College; they ordain that 
tne Drapers’ Company, who are represented 
upon the Council, shall pay 7, per 
annum to the governing body, with the 
option of commuting that subsidy for a capital 
sum of 30,000/. to be applied—if University 
education is then being carried on there— 
to the future maintenance of the College as 
the Board of Education may by scheme direct. 


Sir Redvers Buller Memorial, Winchester 
Cathedral. 


The memorial erected to Sir Redvers Buller 
by the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, his com- 
rades of both services, and other friends, will 
be unveiled in the north transept, Win- 
ehester Cathedral, on October 28. The re- 
cumbent effigy, in bronze, upon & tomb of 
green and black marble, is by Mr. Bertram 
McKennal, A.R.A. 


Whiteley Homes Trust. 


The trustees under the will of the late Mr. 
Willam Whiteley have decided to purchase 
from Lord Iveagh about 220 acres of land 
near Walton and St. George's Hill, Surrey, 
for the establishment of the Homes, with 
church, sanatorium, and administrative 
huildings. The land includes a portion of 
the Burgh Hill estate, is well wooded, and 
has & soil of deep sand and gravel. 


Dyserth Castle, Flintshire. 


In their second report, which has just been 
issued, the Royal Commissioners upon 
the ancient and historical monuments and 
constructions in Wales direct attention to 
the injury which is being inflicted, through 
quarrying operations, upon the remains of 
Dyserth Castle. The ruins stand upon а 
steep rock, which the owner has leased to 
the Castle Limestone Quarry Company, of 
Mostyn. Dyserth Castle, near Rhyl, an 
ancient British stronghold, was refortified by 
Henry III. in 1241, and dismantled after- 
wards by Llewellyn. 


Antiquities of Asia Minor. 


In view of the present condition of affairs 
in regard to the antiquities of Asia Minor, 
referred to in our issue of August 11 (p. 155), 
we are gratified to receive the information 
that a memorial to the Ottoman Government 
will shortly be despatched requesting that 
steps shall be taken for the- protection of 
these monuments of past ages. 

The text of the memorial is as follows :— 


“To His Highness the Grand Vizier and 
Council of Ministers, Sublime Porte | 

Your Highness апа Your Excellencies. 

Without in any way presuming to interfere 
with the prerogative of Government, we very 
earnestly beg to appeal to your Highness and 
the Council of Ministers for the issue, by His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan, of an Iradé, com- 
manding that measures shall be taken through- 
cut the Ottoman Empire for the protection and 
preservation of the ancient walls, buildings, 
temples, fortresses, and other archaeological 
remains, which are universally recognised as 
being of the greatest possible value and interest 
to the artist and architect no less than to the 
scholar and the historian. 

We feel sure that the Government of the 
Sulten cordially desires to take all possible steps 
for the adequate safeguarding of these precious 
monuments of antiquity, and that the Council 
will not misunderstand dur motive in making 
this appeal. It is because we know the irre- 
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arable injury done by carelessness to the price- 
ess memorials of the earlier decades of the last 
eight centuries that we hasten to petition for 
the effective protection of the works of past ages 
which, if destroyed, can never be replaced." 

Those desiring to support this memorial 
should send their names to Mr. Arthur 
es 9, Northumberland-avenue, Putney, 


Barnard Castle Sewerage. 

The Barnard Castle Urban District Council 
have instructed Mr. Harry W. Taylor, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. (of Messrs. Taylor & Wallin), 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Birmingham, to 
report upon the proposed improvement and 
extension of the existing sewers in the town, 
including various road improvements, etc. 


— Ga es 


BUNGALOW AT RADIPOLE, 
NEAR WEYMOUTH. 


THis bungalow, for Mr. Charles Raxworthy, 
R.N., is to be erected on the top of the hill 
at Radipole, on the west side of the Dor- 
chester-road, and the site commands one of 
the finest views in the South of England, 
looking over Weymouth to Portland and the 
roadstead. The materials will be tiles for 
the roof, and red brick and rough-cast for 
the walls. 

The architect is Mr. Vernon Hodge. 


— — 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Stockport Police Courts. 


Professor Reilly, the assessor appointed in 
the recent limited competition for police- 
station and courts at Stockport has now made 
his award, which is as follows: 

Selected design, No. 17—Messrs. J. Theo. 
Halliday & Claude Paterson, of Man- 
chester апа Stockport. 

First Premium (1004), No 11—Messrs. 
Appleyard & Quiggin, of Liverpool. 

Second Premium (50/.)—Messrs. Stoll & 
Sons, of Manchester and Stockport. 

The following are the terms of the assessor's 

award :— ? 

“I have carefully considered the eighteen 
designs submitted by selected architects in 
answer to your invitation to compete for a 
scheme of police-courts and other police 
accommodation on a site in Wellington- 
street. 


MITTERE. 
ШЕШЕ 
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I have pleasure in congratulating you on 
the excellent resulte of your invitation. А 
large number of very capable designs have 
been sent in which, together with the com- 
plexity of the problem, has made the task 
of assessing no easy matter. I have, how- 
ever, no hesitation in placing first the design 
numbered 17. I am of the opinion that, with 
due care, this design can be erected for the 
money available. I award the first premium 
of 1007. to the design numbered 11, and the 
second premium of 50]. to the design 
numbered 12. | 

The cost of the proposed buildings is 
25,0001. The designs have been on view in 
the town hall during the present week. 


Technical Institute, Cardiff. 

Questions relating to this competition must 
be sent to the Director of Education, City 
Hall, Cardiff, before September 15, and the 
last day for recefving designs is November 30. 
Mr. J. S. Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., is the assessor. 
The cost of the buildings, including heating 
and ventilation, electric light wiring, gas 
and water supplies, is not to exceed 36, 000“. 
Fittings or equipment and boundary walls 
or railings are not to be included in the 
estimates. The author of the design placed 
first will he employed as architect to carry 
out the work unless in the opinion of the 
Committee, after consultation with the 
assessor, there is some valid objection to his 
employment. The author of the design placed 
second will be paid а premium of 125/., and 
there will be third and fourth premiums of 
75i. and 50/. respectively. 


East Sussex Hospital, Hastings. 

The assessor in this competition, open to 
all architects in the United Kingdom, will 
be Mr. Edwin T. Hall F.R.I.B.A. The 
maximum cost of the building is placed at 
55,000/., and designs must be sent in by 
November 30. Апу questions should be sub- 
mitted by September 15. The author of the 
design placed first will receive 125/., and 
sums of 75l. and 501. will be awarded to the 
architects of the two next best schemes. 


Designs for Government Palace and for Town 
Improvements, Uruguay. 

With reference to the notice on pp. 612-3 
of the Board of Trade Journal of June 2 
relative to a scheme for town improvements 
and a new Government palace at Monte- 
video, H.M. Minister at that place now 
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reports that competitive designs are invited 
by the “Ministerio de Okras Públicas,” 
Montevideo, up to January 30 and 29, 1912, 
respectively, for the Government Palace and 
town improvements. Prizes of 10,000 and 
4,000 pesos (about 2,125]. and 8501.) are offered 
for the best plans for the Government Palace, 
and prizes of 5,000, 3,000, and 2,000 pesos 
(about 1,0607., 6407., and 4251.) in respect 
of the town improvement plans. А state- 
ment of the conditions of the competition Ae 
Spanish) may be seen by British firms at the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


———— d —— 
BOOKS. 


The Corrosion of Iron and Steel. By J. 
Newton FRENCH, Ph.D., D. Sc., F. C. S. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1911. 
Pp. 300. 6s. net.) 

WITHIN recent years much attention has been 

directed to the effect of the numerous factors 

connected with the corrosion of iron and steel, 
and since wrought-iron has been almost 
entirely superseded by mild steel, the smaller 
resistance of that material to corrosive 
influences has been made the subject of care- 
ful investigation. The object of the author 
in writing this work was the collection and 
presentation in convenient form of all reliable 
material bearing on the corrosion of iron and 
steel in order that makers and users alike 
may have a record of what is already known 
of the subject, and the directions in which 
further reasearch is desirable. The task of 
collecting data scattered through some 
hundreds of papers and articles has obviously 
involved much labour, and the result is one 
which we are sure will be widely appreciated. 

Of the five theories of corrosion advanced 
from time to time, only two, the acid and 
electrolytic theories, are considered, as the 
others have already been proved inadequate. 

The author shows that the most recent experi- 

mental results are entirely in favour of the 

acid theory, and while rejecting the electro- 
lytic theory he points out that the electro- 
lytic theory of ionisation—or the ionic theory 
as he prefers to call it—is not to be excluded. 

The effects of various substances and agencies 

in promoting and retarding corrosion are 

tully discussed, and the work concludes with 

a chapter on the relative rate of corrosion 

cf iron ard steel. Perhaps some of our 
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readers may Ее interested to know that the 
author is contemplating the issue of а com- 
panion volume dealing with the protection 
of the same metals, this being a subject of 
great practical interest to architects and 
engineers alike. The present volume, how- 
ever, is one of which we cannot speak too 


highly. 

Calculation ГА Columns. В THEODOR 
NIELSEN. (London: E. & Ё . М. Spon, 
Ltd. 1911. Pp. 36.) 


THis treatise appears to have been written 
chiefly with the object of expounding the 
results of the investigations made by Professor 
Ostenfeld, of Co enlace. and to show how 
these may be applied to the calculation of steel 
and other columns. Аз our readers are aware, 
there are already numerous column theories 
and formule, most architects and engineers 
having their own favourite variety in general 
use. The methods given in this book are 
certainly simple; they can be readily used for 
columns under various working conditions, 
and, so far as we have examined them, they 
appear fo be safe and reliable. Some interest- 
ing diagrams at the end show the relative 
agreement of the author's and other formule 
with groups of test results, the last of the 
series furnishing a comparison of generally- 
used formule. While of decided interest as 
a study of column design, the practical con- 
venience of the book is somewhate diminished 
by the adoption of metric units throughout. 


A Glossary of Building Construction. By 
Cuas. H. GREGORY. (London: J. Haslam 
& Co. 3s. 6d. net. Pp. 136; 22 illustra- 
tions. ) 

Tus is a short glossary of terms used in 
building work arranged on a somewhat nov? 
principle, the trades being considered 
independently, and the more important terms 
arranged alphabetically under each heading 
and briefly explained. ; 

The author describes the book as a short 
introduction to the science of building con- 
struction, but it will probably be found more 
useful as a commentary on the existing text- 
books than as a self-contained primer of con- 
struction. The information given appears to 
have been carefully considered, and 1s set out 
in a clear and straightforward way, many of 
the definitions being explained by drawings, 
which, by the way, might have been greatly 
reduced in size to permit the inclusion of a 
larger number of terms. In the sections on 
calculations and the design of small buildings 
we are inclined to think that the author has 
trespassed beyond his sphere; these are sub- 
jects of a much more advanced character than 
the rest of the book, while the information 
given on design is too meagre to be of any 
really practical value. 

Building | Superintendence. By EDWARD 
NicHoLs. (Chicago: American School of 
Correspondence. London Agents: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 6s. net. Pp. 200; 260 
illustrations.) 

Tue building methods of the United States 
differ in so many respects from our own that 
we question whether this new book on super- 
vision, although containing many useful hints, 
will be found of any great value to the 
British architect or clerk of works, and some 
of the points made, might prove misleading 
to students. Nevertheless, the kook эз 
vigorous in tone, and suggests a degree of 
method in supervision which would prevent 
many oversights and delays. 


Modern Brickmaking. By 
SEARLE. (London: Scott, Greenwood, & 
Pp. 430; 260 illustra- 


ALFRED В. 


Son. 12s. 6d. net. 

tions.) 
Іт frequently happens that able writers on 
technical subjects cannot speak with the 
authority of long practical experience, while 
those who have the practical knowledge have 
not the power of expressing it in books. We 
are grateful to Mr. Searle for giving us the 
benefit of his wide experience in the brick 
industry in a well-written and interesting 
volume. Modern Brickmaking wil be of 
great service to those directly interested in 
the trade, and the engineer and architect will 
gain much by а perusal of its pages. 
Although no one book on so large a subject 
could be called exhaustive, the author has 
contrived to give a great deal of valuable 
information on each branch of the industry; 
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the descriptions of the many types of machines 
used in each process, accompanied by hints as 
to their relative merits for differing condi- 
tions, will save manufacturers from many a 
mistake in laying down new plants, and the 
chapters on kilns and firing will prove not 
less valuable. The book is admirably illus- 
trated by drawings and photographs. 


Sewerage Systems: Their Design and Con- 
struction. By Han S. Watson. (London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 10s. 6d. net. 
Pp. 300; 148 illustrations and diagrams.) 

THE simultaneous publication of two works 

on the town sewage problem which do not 

materially overlap in subject matter is an 
indication of the great amount of attention 
which is being paid to this vitally-important 

uestion. Mr. Kershaw's book noticed above 
eals principally with the disposal of the 
sewage after it has reached the works; 
Sewerage Systems reviews the methods of con- 
veyance, and, without presuming to be a com- 
plete treatise, is fairly comprehensive in its 
sphere, intelligible to A readers or students, 
and well arranged. The subject is treated 
in five sections—the general design, the 
preparation of а scheme, the process of con- 
struction, maintenance, and legal considera- 
tions, with an outline specification, draft 
regulations, and various forms of notice in 
appendix form. 


Modern Methods of Sewage Purification. Dy 
С. BERTRAM KERSHAW. (London: Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd. 21s. net. Pp. 356; 
36 plates, 12 text illustrations.) 

THIS is a welcome addition to the already 
large library of books dealing with a problem 
which is every year demanding more atten- 
tion and presenting greater difficulties. Mr. 
Kershaw brings to the work an exceptionally 
wide experience, and has consolidated a large 
stock of information in a very readakle form. 
There are chapters on all the more important 
aspects of а very wide subject, and the 
various systems of treatment and their 
adaptability to particular conditions are dis- 
cussed in considerable detail. The disposal 
of sludge, the land treatment of sewage, the 
construction of contact beds, the many con- 
siderations affecting the success of percolating 
filters, and so on, are all dealt with from an 
eminently practical standpoint, and to all 
who are interested in the management cf 
sewage works the chapters on these and other 
subjects should be of great interest and 
assistance. 


How to Manage a Suction Gas Producer. By 
W. А. Тоок. (London: Percival 
Marshall & Co. Pp. 90. 1s. net.) 

WRITTEN as a practical handbook for engineers 
and attendants, this little book gives very 
explicit directions for the management of 
suction gas-producing plant. Every part of 
the apparatus is described and illustrated by 
sectional drawings. The matter is arranged 
under convenient headings and sub-headings 
to facilitate reference, and we have confidence 
in recommending the guide to those who have 
the care of suction gas plant, or who wish to 
make themselves familiar with its construc- 
tion and arrangement. 


A Treatise upon the Law of Light, including 
an Exposition of the Law Relating to the 
Nature, Acquisition, Preservation, and 
Extinguishment of the Easement or Right 
to Light and the Remedies Afforded for 
the Protection of Window Lights. y 
В. С. NICHOLSON COOMBE, M.A., LL.M., 
Barrister-at-Law. . (London: Butterworth 
& Co. 1911.) 

THE author of this new work on the law of 

light in his Preface almost apologises for 

dealing with a subject relating to an ease- 
ment, seeing the excellence of the existing 
text-books dealing with easements in general, 
but he explains that the law of light has 
always stood, as it were, apart, and that the 
application of the Prescription Act, 1832, has 
added to its isolation. As far as we can see, 
no apology is required for the text-book that 
he has produced on this branch of the law, 
which seems written with care and very 
lucidly expressed. As the author observes, 
the effects of the decision of the House of 

Lords in Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, 

although that case was decided some seven 

years ago, are во far-reaching that it 1s 
possible that even yet they are not fully 
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appreciated, and for this reason, if for no 
other, it appears that the opportunity is very 
favourable for the production of an exhaus- 
tive text-book like that now before us. 

The author throughout his treatise has 
adopted two expressions which we agree in 
thinking both accurate and convenient. ‘The 
accessorial right to light he terms light 
easement,” and an obstruction which amounts 
to an actionable interference with the light 
he terms ''light nuisance," the latter term 
no doubt being suggested by the findings in 
Colls's case. 

The volume is presented to the reader in a 
very attractive form; the type is clear and 
so varied as to readily mark the sub-division 
of the paragraphs and to attract the atten- 
tion, and there are side-notes and footnotes, 
the titles of the cases referred to in the text 
being printed in the latter. There are tables 
of statutes and cases, the table of cases con- 
taining also references to the reports in which 
the cases are to be found. There is also a 
copious index, but in one instance we have 
found it defective, as it is difficult to fipd 
the reference to an extraordinary or special 
user of light, although this subject is dealt 
with fullv in the text in Chapter II., 
sect. 4. The whole work appears to us to be 
au unusually clear, interesting, and exhaus. 
tive exposition of а very complicated branch 
of the 


Public Health Law: Being a Manual for 
Municipal and County Engineers and 
Surveyors, Town Clerks, Clerks to District 
Councils, and other Officers and Members 
of Local Authorities. By SIDNEY G. 

URNER, Barrister-at-Law, Associate Mem- 
ber of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Graduate of the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers, etc. (London: 
St. Bride's Press, Ltd. 1911. Pp. 216. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

On his title page the author has par- 
ticularised the class of readers which he desires 
to reach, but as the title of the book itself 
is somewhat genera] we may say that it is 
divided into twenty chapters, each dealing 
with a special subject, such as drains and 
sewers, sewers and sewage disposal, rivers’ 
pollution, nuisances, new streets, housing, 
etc. There is also & chapter on highways, 
although the author points out that this, 
amongst one or two other subjects, is not 
strictly included under public health. The 
volume does not deal with the law peculiar 
to the Metropolis, except in so far as cases 
decided under Metropolitan Acts have any 
bearing on the subjects dealt with. "There is 
a table of statutes, a table of cases, with full 
references to the reports, and an index. The 
text is clearly expressed and presented in an 
attractive form, and, so far as we have been 
able to see, the law is stated with accuracy. 
In so small a volume it is а pity that the 
addenda and corrigenda should have to run 
to nearly two pages, and in this table correc- 
tion is made more irksome by a departure 
from the numerical order of the reference to 
the pages. 


The Holidays: Where to Stay and What to 
See. (London: Walter Hill, Southampton- 
row, W.C. Price 1s.) 

Tuis is the sixteenth edition of a work which 
consists of a collection of lists of seaside, 
farmhouse, and country lodgings, hotels, and 
boarding-houses, etc., in the districts served 
by the Midland, London and North-Western, 
Great Northern, Great Eastern, Great 
Western, and Great Central Railway Com- 
panies, together with information for tourists, 
and holiday-makers. It is a useful work 
for ali who may be considering the ques- 
tion of where to stay for the holidays, and it 
conlains, besides much information of use to 
tourists and others, some good photographic 
illustrations and maps. 


The London Citizen's Year-Book, 1911-12. 
(London: G. Allen & Co., Ltd. 6d. and 
ls. net. Crown 8vo.) 

Tnis is a handy апа useful little work, con- 

taining particulars of London's local authori- 

ties, expenditure, and other information on 

London questions. The aim of the book is 

to describe the work of London government, 


aw. 


-its machinery, cost and problems of local 


adinmistration and taxation, and all refer- 
ences to the pages of the year-book which we 
have made justify us in stating that the aim 
has been amply fulfilled. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


" Concerning Bruges" is the title of our 
eadinz article, which is illustrated. 


Notes (p. 209) include: “ Strikes and Electric 
Lighting“; A Lesson of the Strike”; 
Ne Method of Building; Hygiene of the 
Eye.“ 


The third illustrated article of our series on 
“ The Story of the Bridge” is given on p. 210. 
Other illustrations in connexion with the article 
are given in one of our plates. 


The annual excursion of the Architectural 
Association has been held this vear in France, 
іп the district of old Touraine. Ап illustrated 
description of the excursion is commeuced this 
week, p. 212. 


Book notices (p. 216) include: “ Sewerage 
Systems“; “ Sewage Purification " ; “ Brick- 
making"; * Building Construction“; “ Build- 
ing Superintendence " ; “ Corrosion of Iron and 
Steel”; Calculation of Columns"; The 
Law of Light "; ‘‘ Public Health Law," etc. 


Some notices of the August Magazines appear 
on this page. 


The Monthly Review of Engineering (p. 219) 
contains: The Pennsylvania Railway Station“ 
(with illustrations); '' Buildings for Explosives 
Works"; Some Studies of Welds” (illus- 
trated); and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 224) includes : 
“ Stucco " ; Legal Questions about Extras"; 
Government Contracts"; ‘ Projected New 
Buildings in the Provinces " ; General Building 
News," etc. 


* Quantity Surveyors in South Africa" is 
the title of an article on p. 227. 


Some notes on a new metal filament lamp 
are given on p. 229. 


In Law Reports (p. 232) the case of “ Con- 
tractors’ Action against Building Owner" is 
continued. 


— — — 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tus Art Journal, with number of pages 
increased and with price reduced to ls., 
seems to be giving more attention than before 
to non-pictorial subjects, a policy which 
should extend its influence. Part 2 of an 
article on Holkham, in a series on “ Interiors 
of English Mansions,” includes some well. 
selected details and a fine view of the Great 
Hall, remarkable for its lofty magnificence 
and its fluted columns enriched with varie- 
gated alabaster. William Kent's original 
design for the front of Holkham is an illus- 
tration of great interest. The statuary in 
this famous mansion is descriked; it forms an 
integral part of the scheme for decoration, the 
sculpture gallery particularly being planned 
for the reception of the works collected by 
Lhomas Coke, first Earl of Leicester. The 
“Kent” furniture at Devonshire House is 
the subject of another article, and altogether 
this number is a tribute to the versatility of 
the architect, painter, decorator, garden 
designer, and general artistic referee who 
flourished under the wing of Lord Burling- 
ton. That Kent was too miscellaneous to be 
continually inspired must be the thought of 
all those who study his work. Of his talent, 
however, there can be no doubt. The lacquer 
screen, reproduced in colours, is a gorgeous 
piece of Oriental design, and among other 
illustrations may be mentioned pictures by 
Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. An article by 
Sir Claude Phillips on “Rubens or Van 
Dyck?” refers to the stately “ Portrait of a 
Genoese Nobleman ” in the Dulwich Gallery. 

The Burlington Magazine, in its editorial 
on the Edward VII. Memorial, criticises the 
decision of the Committee to place the monu- 
ment at the Piccadilly end of the Broad 
Walk. and reminds us that ‘the only excuse 
for destroving the chief feature of the Green 
Park was that by so doing a vista was 
obtained of the Victoria Memorial from 
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Piccadilly. The proposal to place the King 
Edward Memorial in this walk destroys the 
vista and the excuse for the walk itself." 
The method of selecting the sculptor is very 
severely condemned. “We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion that the arbitrary selec- 
tion of an artist by a committee of gentle- 
men, who, however distinguished in other 
capacities, have no special qualifications for 
such a duty, will be an injurious Ном to 
the interest aud welfare of British art. We 
maintain that, in spite of the Royal Academy 
and other stuinbling-blocks to progress, there 
exists in this country a suflicient number of 
artists who are fitted and entitled to show 
their mettie, and compete in the case of any 
national commission for a work of art. We have 
also stated that the choice of Mr. Bertram 
McKennal, A.R.A., might prove justifiable, 
even in a national competition. We are com- 
pelled to modify this statement in view of 
the fact that in those commissions which 
have already been showered upon him by the 
Government—the new coinage, the Coronation 
medals, aud the new  postage-stamps— Mr. 
McKennal has not shown any qualities as an 
artist which would justify him for exclusive 
selection as an exponent of XXth-century 
British art." An illustrated article оп 
“ Hispano-Arabic Art" at Medina Az-zahra 
refers to recent excavations. Comparisons 
are made between various forms of ornamenta- 
tion, and the specimens are interesting in 
relation to early Mohammedan art. 

The Studio gives first place in its pages 
to a well-illustrated article on the recent work of 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A. The illustrations 
of Old Danish carved furniture of the XVIIth 
century and later periods show the earlier 
work to be akin to our Jacobean, while in 
later examples the more vernacular style re- 
asserts itself. Some notes on the water- 
garden will interest the amateur, and the 
work, Jaromir Stretti-Zamponi, of which 
illustrations are given, displays а strong 
sympathy with the architectural subjects 
selected, mainly from the picturesque city of 
Prague. The remarkable ability displayed in 
the work of Mr. E. L. Laurenson is also worthy 
of careful attention. Altogether this issue 
reaches a very high standard. 

The Connoisseur contains a very interesting 
article, with numerous illustrations, on 
German faience stoves, some of those given 
being of striking merit as architectural com- 
positions. We regret that we cannot con- 
xiatulate this magazine on the numerous 
coloured plates it publishes, one in particular, 
black medallions on a red background, being 
particularly glaring and unsatisfactory. 

Books on Gothic and Renaissance Archi- 
tecture published during the last few years 
are dealt with in the Quarterly Review. Mr. 
W. G. Waters, in his article, does not note 
any special facis to be disproved, though he 
thinks Professor Blomfield is mistaken in his 
view that when Wren went to Paris in 1653 
the Louvre was being built by Bernini—'' the 
plan accepted was that of Charles Perrault." 
The concluding paragraph is pessimistic :— 
"In old times, when the triumphs of the 
builders art were raised, men desired beauti- 
ful houses for habitation and stately fanes 
for prayer: Lut in this age of rush and 
luxury they yearn chiefly after hotels and 
restaurants of Sardanapalian splendour, and 
motors, still more elaborate, to whirl them 
from one scene of revelry to another. It is 
upon work of this sort that the ingenuity of 
the constructor of to-day is chiefly engaged, 
and if the results of his labour fail to rival 
those of the master builders of the XIVth 
century in artistic merit, it will not be because 
he has spent less money upon them.“ 

The Century includes part of an illus- 
trated article оп “Motoring in Algeria 
and Tunis." Biskra impressed the author, 
and so did the ruins of Timgad, a city which, 
in his mind, “stands to-day 'as the 
most interesting, the most touching апа 
fascinating place in North Africa. Founded 
in the year 100 in the reign of the Emperor 
Trajan, Timgad lies now a ruined dream 
city. The theatre is set against a small hill. 
and over 5,000 people could be seated at the 
play. At the extreme end of two inter- 
secting avenues stands Trajan's Arch." 

In the ferue Générale, M. Arnold Goffin 
deals with the influences now governing the 
direction of decorative art. М. Goffin's wide 
knowledge of the history of decorative 
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paiuling renders his views on the more modern 
developments worthy of especial attention, 
and he deals with his subject in a broad and 
sympathetic spirit. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pennsylvania Railway Station, New York. 


HESE illustrations of an important 
work by Messrs. McKim, Mead, & 
White are given in connexion with 
the fist article in our Monthly 

Engineering Review this week (see next page). 


“The Story of the Bridge." 
Turse illustrations of Mediæval bridges are 
given in connexion with our third article on 
The Story of the Bridge," p. 212. 


— —— 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Bulider of August 24, 1861. 


The First Trades Union Directory. 


CERTAIN short documents, bearing upon 
thepresent disputes between the building 
operatives and their employers, have recently 
appeared in some of the journals as emanat- 
ing from the Trades Council Апа now, 
what is this London Trades Council ? It is 
& body that had its germination from those 
meetings of the various trades delegates of 
the metropolis which took place at Shaftes- 
bury Hall during the greater part of the 
builders’ strike of 1859. The parties who 
had there for so long assembled merged 
themselves, at the time when the strife was 
ended, into а provisional council or com- 
mittee, on whom the joint duty was to 
devolve of furnishing a code of rules whereby 
any such council was to be guided in future ; 
and also to prepare and have printed as 
correct and full a list of such trades as were 
united among themselves—their places of 
meeting and the names of their secretaries— 
аз was possible; and which at length has 
been accomplished under the title of “ The 
United Kingdom's First Annual Trades 
Union Directory." Its publisher is Mr. 
Thomas Jones, of Great Chapel-street, Soho ; 
and whose name also appears among the 
seven attached to an address on the 104th 
page; these parties making their statement 
at this concluding part of the work, in lieu 
of the usual prefatory matter to be found 
at the commencement of books. It is the 
"first" thing of the sort which has been 
consigned to the long-living operations of the 
printers skill. From the index we gather 
that there are 405 cities and towns in which 
are to be found those now widely-spread and 
thickly-clustered confederacies of workmen 
with workmen, of which we have lately 
heard so much and are likely to hear more. 


—— -e-— — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Parks and Public Conveniences. 


SiR,—When a town park is made (as that 
proposed at Shadwell, for instance) it usually 
happens that some small part of it is necded 
for a building for tools, stables, or public 
sanitary convenience. As every square foot 
withdrawn from verdure is to be deprecated, 
l suggest that the constructive people among 
your readers could easily design and construct 
an erection of ordinary brick arches (or iron 
und cement perhaps) which would supply спе 
needed business space, covered, lighted, and 
ventilated, but of such а nature that out- 
wardly it might form a picturesque little hill 
or “ rockery," covered with shrubs, evergreens, 
and creepers. Inwardly useful and outwardly 
л beautiful feature of the park. It might even 
have an elevated walk or terrace, where seats 
give a view over the park. Where the land 
is flat this feature is specially desirable. 

When I see the many clever things done 
by builders а matter of this kind does not 
seem to offer апу difficulty. But I have never 
seen it tried. Why not? Many public con- 
veniences might be better thus, less below 
ground and more attractive above. Surely 
this method is not more costly ? 

AN ORDINARY CITIZEN. 
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PONT DES CONSULS OVER THE TARN, MONTAUBAN (Xiv! CENTURY). 


STORY OF THE BRIDGE. III. 
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Pennsylvania Railway Station, New York: Main Waiting-Room. 


Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, Architects, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY STATION, NEW YORK. 


system directly connected with New 
York City has been the New York 
Central Railroad and allied lines. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have 
lately completed a comprehensive project, 
including the construction of tunnels under 
the Hudson River and the city of New 
York, a gigantic underground station in the 
middle of the city, and tunnels under the 
East River. A view of thc station building 
is shown in one of our plates. 

By the execution of these and auxiliary 
works a direct route has been opened up 
between the New England States and the 
West by way of New York Citv, the new 
railway-station being not only an immense 
convenience, but also a notable architectural 
addition to the mercantile capital of the 
United States. 

The most impressive feature of the scheme 


| Ше many years past the only railway 


is the station in New York, situated between 
Thirty-First and Thirty-Third streets, and 
extending lengthwise from Seventh to Tenth 
avenue, as shown in Fig. 2; the railway 
lines, about 40 ft. below street level, com- 
prise twenty-one tracks serving eleven plat- 
forms. The area devoted to traffic 
requirements covers some 28 acres, and 
includes storage space fer nearly 400 
passenger carriages. 

The site of the works was formerly occupied 
by five large blocks of buildings, its clearance 
involving the demolition of 500 houses. 
The work of excavation to the average depth 
of 50 ft. below street level involved the 
blasting of about 3,000,000 cubic yds. of 
rock. Afterwards it was necessary to 
build retaining walls to the collective length 
of 7,800 ft., to divert sewers, gas and water 
mains, and other conduits, and to execute 
numerous incidental but important works 


inseparable from the excavation of so huge a 
pit in the heart of a great city. Аз the 
level of the rails is from 7 ft. to 10 ft. below 
high-water mark in New York Harbour an 
elaborate drainage svstem had to be estab- 
lished over the entire area of the station. 

Reference to the plan (See next page) will 
show that two important streets—Eighth and 
Ninth avenues—pass over the underground 
station, these and parts of other streets 
and avenues being carried on bridges, the 
total length of which is 4,400 ft., and the 
corresponding street area 8 acres. 

In order to ensure suitable architectural 
treatment Mr. William R. Mead, of the firm 
of Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, was 
associated with the Board of Engineers 
appointed by the railway company. 

Considered from the structural standpoint, 
the station building above street level is 
virtually a monumental bridge over the 
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Peansylvania Railway Station, New York: Block Plan of Sub-station. 


underground lines with entrances from the 
Btreets on all four sides. In thelatter respect 
the building is far more accessible than any 
Btructure of the same class in the world. 

In dealing with the exterior, the archi- 
tects aimed at the realisation of two main 
features—to impart to the building the 
character of a monumental entrance and 
gateway to a great metropolis and to make 
the exterior suggestive of the purpose which 
the building was intended to serve. 

The reader may judge for himself the 
happy way in which these ideas have been 
embodied by reference to the exterior view 
(see plate), which was taken near the inter- 
s»ction of Seventh-avenue and Thirty-Third- 
s.reet. 

'The main dimensions of the building are— 
Length, 784 ft.; width, 430 ft.; averag? 
height above street level, 69 ft.; maximum 
height &bove street level, 153 ft. 

The structural design is that of а вісі 
skeleton building with masonry curtain 
walls supported by a series of 650 columns 
extending down to solid rock, the maximum 
load on any one column being 1,058 tons. 
The facades, however, are fine examples 
of classic architecture, bringing to mind the 
temples of ancient Reme, and yet conveying 
& distinct impression of the modern purpose 
s:rved by the building. The exterior is 
finished in pink Milford granite, an effective 
structural stone with soft shades which are 
particularly pleasing to the eye. 

Ап entrance in the middle of the Seventh- 
avenue facade leads to the main waiting- 
room by way of an arcade 225 ft. long by 
45 ft. wide, with shops on either side and 
refreshment-rooms near the end. 

The main waiting-room, situated on the 
first floor below street level, is & hall of 
magnificent dimension, as may be gather d 
from the photographie view on page 219. 
The hall measures 227 ft. long by 103 ft. 
wide by 150 ft. high above floor level. Its 
proportions may be realised from the 
statement that the New York City Hall could 
be placed between it: walls. leaving 10 ft. 
clear space above the flagstaff of that 
building. The design and general treatment 
of. the interior was suggested by the great 


halls and basilicæ of Rome, where some of the 


finest examples of large covered areas are to 
be found. In this hall are situated the 
ticket offices, parcels-rooms, telegraph 
and telephone offices, all conveniently 
arranged to facilitate operations and to save 
the time of passengers. 

At first it was intended to use Italian 
marble for the columns and wall surfaces, 
but, owing to the heavy cost of imported stone, 
a variety of artificial stone, known as 
‘* Travertine,” was finally adopted for the 
bulk of the work, the remainder consisting of 
natural marble. Travertine is composed of 
white Portland cement with crushed feldspar 
as aggregate, and is cast in plaster moulds. 

It is stated that the cost of the waiting 
hall was about 250,000/., including all 
details of the decoration. Adjoining the 
main hall are waiting-rooms, 100 ft. long 
by 58 ft. wide for men and women, and at 
the same floor level is the luggage-room, 
occuping an area corresponding to that 
covered by the arcade and refreshment- 
rooms above. Luggage is received and 
despatched through a special subway and 


conveyed to and from the underground 
station by motor trucks and lifts. Spacious 
carriage courts and cab-stands are provided 
cn this floor of the building. 

Another large hall, described аз the 
** Concourse,” 340 ft. long by 210 ft. wide, is 
connected with the main waiting-hall by a 
spacious passage, and provides space for the 
circulation of passengers bound for the 
departure platforms. In addition to the 
entrance mentioned the concourse із 
accessible from the streets by stairways. 
This hail is covered by arched roofs of steel 
and glass, as illustrated in our plate, and fro 
it lead numerous stairways to the platforms. 
The design of the roof is somewhat similar 
to that of the new railway-stations at 
Frankfort and Dresden. 

On the floor below is a second concourse 
intended for passengers arriving by trains, 
and connected with the platforms by two 
stairways and one lift for each platform, 
while ample provision is made for egress to 
the streets by means of stairways and 
sloping passages. 

Independent accommodation is provided 
for the traffic of the Long Island Railroad, 
the side of the station along Thirty-Third- 
street being devoted to this purpose, with 
ample spaces for the circulation of passengers, 
and separate entrances and exits from and 
to the street. 

The steel framework of the building 
represents the total weight of{27,000 tons, 
the quantity of granite used for structural 
and ornamental purposes is 550,000 cubic ft., 
in addition to nearly 1,000,000 cubic ft. of 
concrete and 15 million bricks. 

In an article such as the present it would 
be impossible to enter into structural details 
of this great building, which, in addition to 
its admirable design from the standpoint 
of publie convenience and efficient railway 
management, is an architectural monument of 
which New York may well be proud. We 
are indebted to Messrs. McKim, Mead, & 
White.for the photographs reproduced as 
illustrations. 


BUILDINGS FOR EXPLOSIVES 
WORKS. 


THE arrangement of the manufacture and 
storage buildings in works for explosives calls 
for the services of those who have had special 
experience in the preventing of accidents 
therein, and who also are aware of the nature 


of the various present-day explosive sub- 
stances. The late Oscar Guttmann, F. I. C., 
possessed such qualifications, and one of the 
last things he did, before his lamented death 
in August last, was to place on record the 
resuits of many years’ observation of the re- 
quirements in question. Resident for many 
years in England, his experience was very 
extensive, at home and on the Continent, and 
it was whilst he was acting as a juror at the 
Brussels Exhibition that he met with sudden 
death in a motor-cab collision. 

His views were primarily embodied in a 

aper read before the Society of Chemical 
ndustry in July, 1908, and in a patent, 
No. 4,094, of February 19, 1909. The gist of 
his proposals was that the roof of the build- 
ing was to be constructed with sheets or 
plates of expanded metal, coiled wirework, 
etc., arranged above or below it, or both, 
such covering being capable of resisting the 
impact of falling bodies or projectiles. The 
metallic covering to be connected with the 
earth at intervals so as to protect the building 
against lightning. As to the mode of trans- 
mission of the effect of the explosion, by the 
air and. by the earth, and other important 
considerations discussed by Mr. Guttmann 
and other experts regarding explosives, this 
paper may be consulted with advantage. 

The results of his most recent experience 
were set forth in the Journal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry for August 15, 1910, con- 
cluding with the following noteworthy 
announcement. ‘‘In order to establish be- 
yond question my priority as regards this 
idea, I considered it desirable to take out a 
patent for it in this country. As already 
stated in 190%, I deem it, however, to be my 
duty not only to publish proposals of 
this kind, which are of the greatest import- 
ance for the safety of explosive factories, but 
also to permit everybody to make use of 
them, free of all licence fees, which permission 
I formally give herewith.” 

In the history of the construction of build- 
ings for the manufacture of explosives, two 
distinct periods are known. The first, during 
which gunpowder was made in dwelling- 
houses or outhouses, and the other, during 
which it was considered advisable to house 
explosive workshops in very light wooden 
structures, so that no heavy blocks of masonry 
could fly about and endanger houses and 
persons in the vicinity. 

This latter principle is expressed in the 
Explosives Act of 1875, which was due to the 
efforts of the late Sir Vivian Majendie, and 
it was thereupon adopted by many other 
countries. 

To attain this object, in France buildings 
are made with strong walls on three sides, 
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whilst the fourth consists of glass. In Great 
Britain and Austria and Hungary wooden 
buildings, originally with light, felt.covered 
roofs, and later on, chiefly in the case of 
magazines, with corrugated iron sides and 
roofs, were preferred. Germany the build- 
ings were still of light wooden construction, 
but the roof is sometimes put on quite loosely, 
being held by two or four wooden pins only, 
so that in case of an explosion the roof is 
simply lifted off, and the sides are supposed 
to remain intact, which never happened, ex- 
cept in black powder houses containing very 
small charges. In this country mounds need 
only exist on those sides which are within a 
specified distance from a building not so pro- 
tected, and then they need only reach to the 
eaves of the building. In most other countries, 
the mounds must be at least 1 yd. higher than 
the highest point of the roof, and must sur- 
round the building on all sides, even the 
access to the building being formed by means 
of a tunnel. 

It is the rule to maintain a definite distance 
between each building in order to minimise 
damage. This distance is regulated by the 
quantity of explosive contained in the build- 
ing, but for practical purposes varies very 
little, 50 yds. to 52 yds. being the average 
for mounded buildings of high explosive 
works (except cartridge huts). 

Mr. O. Guttmann's method is to construct 

the buildings of reinforced concrete made with 
an aggregate of fine river gravel. In order 
to prevent the roof being penetrated by flyin 
débris, it consists of two layers of armoure 
concrete with а layer of sand between them. 
Similarly, armoured concrete is used for the 
surrounding mounds and for the passages lead- 
ing through tliem to the buildings. 
_ In a German powder-factory a trial build- 
ing in accordance with these particulars was 
constructed, in order to prevent the trans- 
mission of fire from one portion of a packing- 
room to another, and the experiments made 
in this buildiug were a complete success. This 
showed that for buildings exposed merely to 
fire risks the above outline of construction was 
quite sufficient; but, where there is risk of 
explosion, Mr. Guttmann finally adopted а 
modified forni of roof. 

The considerations leading to this modifica- 
tion were that the cohesion of armoured con- 
crete might be so great that pieces of appreci- 
able weight: might be thrown about, and that 
the possibility of sand becoming admixed with 
explosive material in the event of an explosion 
was not desirable. Accordingly, in planning 
in 1908 and 1909 new buildings for a German 
factory, Mr. Guttmann discussed the subject 
with Privy Councillor Mente, of the Prussian 
Ministry of Commerce. 

The walls only of the buildings were to be 
of ordinary concrete with river gravel 
aggregate, this being sufficient to protect them 
from flying pieces of débris and from the 
shock due to an explosion some distance away. 
The roof, on the other hand, in place of 
armoured concrete, was to be made of light, 
yet strong, wooden principals covered over 
with expanded metal, wire netting, or similar 
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material This network was to be provided 
both on the outer and inner sides of the main 
rafters, and since protection against lightning 
was thereby afforded at the same time, the 
network was connected at intervals to a metal 
conductor going all round the building and 
earthed in the usual way. 

To test its efficacy as a protection against 
flying débris, two wooden rafters were covered 
over on both sides with expanded metal. The 
meshes were 20 mm. = 0°8 in by 50 mm. = 
2 in., while the section of the metal was 
3 mm. wide by 5 mm. high. A block of lead 
weighing 80 lb. was then dropped on to the 
centre of the expanded metal covering from 
a height of nearly 70 ft. 

The rafters fully withstood the blow and 
only one mesh of the expanded metal was 
broken, the effect of the blow having been 

ually distributed over the whole surface, 
which had acted like a spring mattress. 

A roof of this kind requires to be renderd 
rainproof by means of a galvanised or tarred 
sheet-iron cover and electrical connexion made 
between all metal parts and the wire netting. 
In the case of buildings where there are no 
heavy pieces of machinery or long lengths of 
shafting, the outer covering of netting was 
deemed sufficient as a security against light- 
ning. The cost of a double layer is, however, 
of small moment if its provision offers security 
against inductive effects. 

A building thus results which partakes of 
the nature of a Faraday cage, and which, 


while very cheap in the first cost, is proof 
both against lightning and against flying 
débris and at the same time machinery, shaft- 


ing, etc., may be firmly fixed therein. 

'he floor of such buildings has been built 
by Mr. Guttmann over а pit in the ground, 
and Mr. S. Soddy has observed that earth 
shocks may be minimised by a similar method. 

In the accompanying illustration, which re- 
presents Mr. Guttmann's design, the floor is 
carried above the ground a sufficient height 
to provide openings in the wall bases, thereby 
allowing air to pass freely. 

In this way the layer of air no longer acts 
to transmit earth tremors to the building 
(generated by an explosion in the vicinity), 
but allows the concussion to be dissipated to 
the outer air. These openings may be spaced 
во аз {о facilitate the laying of pipes or other 
ducts underneath, rather than through, the 
building. They should be provided with 
detachable wire screens to keep out rubbish, 
and to give easy access for cleaning, etc. 

The roof principals are simply made of 
boarding, d not rigidly held as to outward 
movement. The earthplates and their elec- 
trical connexions to the roof network are 
shown, and also the metallic reinforcement 
in the surrounding concrete mounds. 


SOME STUDIES OF WELDS. 


UNDER this title, Messrs. E. Е. Law, 
W. H. Merrett, and W. Pollard Digby read 
an interesting paper to the Iron and Steel 
Institute. The meaning of the term weld 
adopted by the authors is one covering an 
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actual fusion together of similar or allied 
metals iu addition to mere intimacy of con- 
tact. They urge that without such fusion 
there can be no weld in the real sense, and 
also insist that in addition to the customary 
Lensile tests of welded joints other com- 
parisons are necessary, such as the nature 
of the fracture and alterations in the charac- 
ter and composition of the metals due to the 
drastíc thermal treatment, which, though not 
seriously affecting the strength of the weld 
itself, may cause increased liability to corro- 
sion. The varieties of welds discussed in the 
paper include electric resistance welds, hot- 
Нате welds with acetylene and water-gas, 
thermit welds, and steam-pipe flange welds 
by coke fire and the electric arc. The experi- 
ments described are illustrated by seventeen 
plates reproducing раогопиогодтаріе figures, 
making clear the characteristics of numerous 
welds examined, each having its own distinc- 
tive hall (mark. The paper shows that in 
every method of welding there is always a 
more or less clearly defined area of altered 
molecular construction. Just as quenching 
and annealing alter steel, so the local heating 
required for a satisfactory weld leaves ite 
impress on the metal. ectric resistance 
and acetylene welds seem to be the least 
prone to oxidation, but good working while 
the metal is still plastic is of supreme import- 
ance where these types are adopted. Electric 
arc welds are described as most prone fo 
oxidation, and should be employed only for 
positions where corrosion is not likely to 


"occur; on the other hand, the excellent fusion 


obtained is a commendable feature of these 
welds. Flame welds, apart from work such 
as patching up castings, should receive 
adequate working while the metal is hot, 
and of the two methods investigated by the 
authors it should be noted that water-gas 
welds may be abnormal through the use of 
oxidising flames, while acetylene welds 
certainly require annealing to break down the 
crystalline structure in the vicinity of the 
weld. The nrain difficulties to be overcome 
in welding are too low a temperature to 
secure true fusion, and oxidation at the 
point of welding. Of these, the former is 
more readily detected than the latter, which 
is distinctly insiduous in its effects, but can 
be obviated in all methods of welding save 
that conducted by the electric arc. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


WE have heard a good deal 

Dust-proof about paper bags lately in 
Cement Bags. connexion with culinary prac- 
tice, but а more recent novelty 

is the use of paper-lined bags by a leading firm 
of cement manufacturers in Sydney, New 
South Wales. The expedient was due to the 


objection of dock labourers in the port to 
handle. cement packed in ordinary bags on 
the ground that the dust emitted causes 
injury to health, the consequence being that 
cement in bags cannot be shipped in large 
quantities. 


Ав thousands of bags of cement 


Acetylene Weld. Actual Weld. 


Magnified 100 Diameters. 
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Water-gas Weld. 
Magnified 100 Dia meters. 


Thermit Weld. 
Magnified 100 Diameters. 


Hand-welded Tube and Flange. 


Magnified 100 Diumeters. 


are exported monthly to Australian States by 
the largest manufacturers in Sydney, and the 
employment of barrels would be inconvenient 
and costly, the firm have introduced paper- 
lined bags experimentally. The cost of these 
is almost prohibitive at present, but it is 
believed that they can be made very cheaply 
in large quantities by the aid of machinery. 


THE accompanying illustration 


A Bowstring represents a reinforced con- 
ncrete crete bridge of 73 ft. span, 
Bridge. recently built in Ohio. The 


design is one largely adopted 
in structural steel practice, but is unusual 
although not unknown in reinforced concrete 
work. Two reinforced concrete arch ribs carry 


Bowstring Concrete Bridge. 


the bridge decking by means of suspension 
members of the same material, and the arch 
thrust is taken by steel bars passing through 
the deck slab, leaving only the vertical load 
toj be supported by the abutments. The 
roadway is 31 ft. wide and a 2 ft. 9} in. footwalk 
projects in cantilever on each side. The cost of 
the work is stated at 1,720l., as compared with 
2,2001., the lowest price submitted for a steel 
bridge of tho same type. 


Etched. 


(Studies of Welds,” see preceding page.) 


It is a well-known fact that 

Water the, damage done by water 
Outlets for іп a modern firo-resisting 
Fire-resisting building is often much greater 
Buildings. than that caused by the fire 
extinguished. In some cases 

much injury is caused by the flow of water 
into floors below that where an outbreak has 
taken place, lift wells and other openings 
forming ready means of communication between 
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Water Outlets for Fire-resisting Buildings. 


Arc Weld, showing Junction of Flange and Tube. 
Magnified 100 Diameters. 


all the stories. In othcr cases damage is 
caused by the retention of water on fire- 
resisting floors where perishable goods are 
stored. There is no difficulty in guarding 
against both of these contributory causes. 
All floor openings can be protected by water- 
tight curbs а few inches high, and outlets can 
be inserted in the exterior walls for the escape 
of water. We give on this page two drawings 
of the water outlets provided in а New York 
silk warehouse for draining away water that 
will be used in the event of fire. It will be 
secn that the outer end is closed by an auto- 
matically operating door, preventing the ingress 
of cold air in winter, but which could easily be 
opened for ventilation purposes in Summer 
if required. The idea is one that will doubtless 
be welcomed by many architects. 


AFTER much discussion and 
Quebec Bridge. the preparation of numerous 

designs by the Board of 
Engineers and сорып firms the contract- 
for the reconstruction of Quebec Bridge has 
been awarded to the St. Lawrence Bridge 
Company of Montreal. This company sub- 
mitted seven different plans with tenders, and 
also tendered upon six alternative sets of 
drawings prepared by the Board. Three other 
firms submitted sixteen tenders between them, 
making a total of twenty-nine tenders, of which 
one only could be successful. The large 
amount of money sunk in the gratuitous pre- 
paration of schemes brings into relief an obvious 
disadvantage of the existing basis of engineering 
competitions, the aggregate outlay representing 
no inconsiderable proportion of the contract 
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price, which is nearly 1] millions sterling. We 
reproduce & general elevation of the accepted 
design, which provides for two railway tracks 
and a footpath 7 ft. wide. The length of the 
main span will be 1,800 ft., the same as that of 
the original span, and the clear headway of 
150 ft. will be provided above high-water level. 
The work is to be completed by December 31, 
1915. 
А TWIN tunnel with the length 
River Elbe of about 1,400 ft., and 
Tunnel comprising two tubes of 20 ft. 
Hamburg. diameter, is at present nearing 
completion under the River 
Elbe, at Hamburg. The works were com- 
menced in 1906, and the total cost will exceed 
halffa million sterling. One end of the tunnel 
is in the suburb of St. Pauli and the other in 
Steinwarder, and the highway route between 
these places will be reduced by about two and 
two-third miles after the subway has been 
opened to traffic. Each entrance is approached 
by way of an про building covered with 
a A copper-sheat dome, and containing 
six lifts for vehicles and pedestrians. Attend. 
ance is reduced to & minimum by the application 
of automatic devices for starting, accellerating, 


and retarding speed, and stopping the lifts. 


For some time past makers 
Rust-resisting of steel in the United States 
Sheet Steel. have been devoting serious 
attention to the production 
of steel less liable to corrosion than the material 
commonly obtainable, and which experience 
has shown to be far less durable than good 
wrought iron. One of the firms producing 
rust-resisting steel is the Inland Steel Company, 
of Chicago, by whom '' non-corrosive " sheets 
are supplied suitable for constructing roofs, 
eaves, tanks, culverts, and for all purposes 
to which ordinary iron and steel sheets are 
applied. The metal is stated to be of very 
pure quality and free from the constituents 
mainly responsible for the ready corrosion of 
ordinary mild steel. The shects are supplied 
blue annealed, annealed and galvanised, and 
either plain or corrugated. Architects and 
engineers in Great Britain would welcome 
steel of similar quality. 


AN ingenious method of con- 


Sinking а structing a reinforced concrete 
Reinforced pumping well at Haddonfield, 
Concrete ew Jersey, consisted in sink- 


PumpingWell. ing the cylindrical wall by 

excavating the earth and 

building up the wall as the work progressed until 

the required depth had been reached, when the 

ош of the cylinder was closed by a concave 
oor. 

Fig. 1 is a vertical section, and Fig. 2 a half 
plan of the well, reproduced from an article by 
Mr. W. D. Vosbury in the Engineering News. 
The well is 42 ft. deep, and has the internal 
diameter of 20 ft., the thickness of the shell 
ranging from 14 in. at the top to 18 in. at the 
bottom. The concave floor is 16 in. thick, its 
form being that best calculated to withstand 
upward pressure. 

The shell is reinforced by a network of vertical 
and horizontal bars; the vertical bars are 
arranged in two circles, composed of 1-іп. and 
l-in. twisted steel, spaced 48 in. apart in the 
outer circle and 42 in. apart in the inner 
circle; and the horizontal bars are arranged in 
the form of concentric hoops, spaced apart at 
vertical distances of from 24 in. to 36 in. The 
bottom of the well is connected with the shell 
by & form of tenon joint, and reinforced by a 
double network of j-in. bars forming meshes 
16 in. square. 

The shoe at the bottom was built of 4-in. 
steel plates, and to it were anchored the bars 
in the outer circle of the shell reinforcement. 
For moulding the concrete shell moulds were 
provided consisting of an outer and inner ring, 
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Quebec Bridge. 
(From the Engineer.) 


divided into six segments and connected by 
bolts, the height of each ring being 5 ft. 6 in. 
Before commencing construction a deposit of 
soft mud was cleared away from the site of the 
well. The shoe was then assembled and put 
in place, and over it were suspended the moulds, 
the reinforcing bars being temporarily fixed in 
position. Each 5-ft. course of concrete was 
continuously deposited, and excavation was 
carried on while the concrete set. By releasing 
the moulds the ring of concrete sank down to 
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the bottom of the excavation, when another 
ring was moulded on the top, and excavation 
carried down for a further distance. By con- 
tinuing these alternate processes the shell was 
finally completed to the required depth. One 
day and two nights were usually allowed for 
the concrete to set and, although no water- 
proofing material was employed, the well 
proved to be perfectly dry on completion. 

The cost of the well is stated at 1,040., 
including roof, ladder, and other auxiliaries, 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


STUCCO. 


HE most durable stucco is obtained 
| when cement is employed, but the 
trouble lies in the fact that cement 


seis quickly, much more quickly 
than lime, and cracks аге liable to 
appear. If, however, just—with the accent 


on the word just—suflicient of each ingredient 
is used, and neither too little nor yet too much 
water 18 added, а stucco can be produced that 
is far superior to any other in weathering 
powers. If an excess of water is employed 
the plaster will not cling properly to the 
wall; yet, on the other hand, if too little be 
used, the cement plaster will dry so quickly 
that cracks are certain to result. Again, if 
too much cement is used cracks are liable 
to appear. Dryness in any form results 
in cracks, which in some cases are so 
fine as not to be discernible except by 
close inspection. These cracks will in time 
admit moisture, rain bearing sulphur and 
ammonia, which will in time break down the 
protective covering, and the stucco will fall 
away, either by disintegration or peeling. 

One essential, therefore, to good work is 
that the plaster must not lose its dampness 
too rapidly, and this can be done by keeping 
the surface wetted or by way of damp cloths 
hung in front of the wall. It is also necessary 
to prevent the water in the cement being 
absorbed by the brickwork on which it rests, 
and this can be done by previously well 
wetting the brickwork. | 

То make a good weather resistant, tle 
stucco must be dense. This can be ob- 
tained by mixing the concrete stiff, and yet 
contain the necessary water to prevent rapid 
drying, which will allow the plasterer to work 
rapidly. A very thorough mixing will accom- 
plish this. Trowelling the surface should 
not be done too much, for although by this 
means density is accomplished, the result will 
only ke the trouble of cracks when dry, which 
is tc be avoided. Trowelling brings the 
water to the surface, and the work is liaole 
to dry too rapidly. | 

The proportions of the various materials 
used is debatable. Whether the first or 
last coat should contain the most cement 
has to he considered from two points. The 
first coat, it is argued by some, shouid be 
the one containing the greatest percentage of 
cement, as it has to bind to the wall and 
support the outer coats. On the other hand, 
the last coat is the one attacked ky the 
weather, therefore it should have the greater 
amount of cement is argued by others. Un- 
fortunately, the greater the percentage of 
cement there is all the more tendency to 
crach, and unless great care is exercised a 
high percentage of cement is likely to pro- 
duce this undesirable result. A medium 
percentage is therefore the best in the long 
run. Thus the coats—three are recommended, 
as two coat work is little more than J in. 
thick—may be composed of one Portland 
cement to two of clean, sharp sand. This 
for the first two coats. The finishing coat 
may be composed of Portland cement, sand, 
and clean, snarp shingle. As the cement 1s 
liable to expand during wetting and соп- 
tract whilst drying the precautions 
previously mentioned should be taken. Lime 
stucco is preferred by some, because it 18 
not liable to this trouble. 

The sand and shingle must be sharp. 
Many а failure is due to the non- 
observance of this. Earthy matter or 
organic substances not only. chemically com- 
bine with the cement and break down the 
stucco, but they prevent the cement from 
mechanically joining with the sand and 
shingle. 

The first coat should be well scored to form 
a proper juncture with the second. The wall, 
too, should be properly prepared, well 
washed, and joints raked out if necessary. If 
the wall is old and has been exposed to the 
weather it should be washed down with a 
weak acid, as, for instance, muriatic acid. 
This should be done several days before the 
stucco is applied. 

Uneven thicknesses of plastering should be 


avoided or cracks will result through uneven 
drying. Joints should therefore be filled in 
before the general coat is applied. 

Where firring strips are used for the pur- 
pose of affixing melal mesh precautions must 
be taken to prevent danger from them. ‘This 
arises from the fact that they are table 
to split under the influence of wetting and 
drying at those places where staples have 
been driven in to fix the metal mesh, and, the 
mesh becoming loose, the stucco and mesh fall 
down. By attaching the mesh to the wood 
strips by galvanised-iron wire tied around 
toth this danger is avoided. 

A good lap should be given to the mesh 
joints, or at these places cracks in the stucco 
will appear. There is а danger in using 
metal lath where some patent plasters are 
used, as some of them contain acid, which 
attacks the metal. It is desirable, therefore, 
where such are used to give the mesh a 
coat of limewash or some similar protective 
coating. 

Where Iime is used with cement the limit 
should be 10 lb. of hydrated lime to one bag 
of cement, and this should only be used for 
the second coat. The first and last coats 
should not contain more than 5 lb. per bay 
of cement; in fact, it were better to use 
none at all in the finishing coat. Only 
hydrated lime should be used. and no plas- 
{егег`в utty. Hydrated lime is lime 
scientifically prepared, being properly 
cleansed and screened, and is free from all 
impurities. A good substitute for sand used 
by the Americans is asbestos rock and fibre. 
The fibre performs the binding function of 
ox-hair in plastering, the stucco being less 
liable to crack. The use of asbestos fibre 
along with cement and sand can be recom- 
mended. Other aggregates, such as crushed 
marble, finely-crushed granite, and similar 
rocks are used where some special finish is 
desired. 

To obtain a rough-cast finish, mix one part 
hydrated lime with two of Portland cement, 
mixed dry, and add water until a thick paste 
is obtained. Put this into a pail, and, i 
ing it well mixed, take out by means of a 
paddle or trowel, which, dashed against a 
stick held in the other hand, splashes the 
mixture on to the wall, giving the rough-cast 
finish. 

Pebble dashing is composed of clean- 
washed pebbles mixed with a thick paste 
of the composition above. This gives a 
pebbly surface to the work. То obliterate 
any streaks showing after the finishing coat 
has been put on, a lime-cement wash can Le 
used. which at the same time will fill in any 
cracks. То obtain a float finish. the surface 
is treated with a hand float in the ordinary 
way for plastering. 

" Depeter'' is a rough-cast into which 
pebbles or broken stones are pressed after 
the last coat has been floated and whilst it 
is still wet. 

If tinting is to be done the colouring matter 
can be added to the cement-wash just men- 
tioned, but the result is not so lasting as 
е mixed along with the stucco. Free 
ime in the concrete when moist chemically 
combines with many of the ordinary colour 
pigments, and also attacks any organic 
matter in the plaster. The use of paint, 
therefore, containing linseed oil should be 
avoided. The percentage of colouring matter 
to be added to the plaster depends upon the 
tint required. ‘This may be a source of 
danger, because a high percentage of some 
pigments weakens the plaster. Yellow ochre 
can be added up to 8 per cent., and gives a 
bright tan colour. Yellowish brown or buff 
can be obtained from 5 per cent. yellow 
ochre and 24 per cent. of permanganate 
brown. Black shades are obtained by using a 
small percentage of lampblack or carbon. 
For red, red oxide or iron are the only 
colours that can be safely employed. A 
strong, highly-priced oxide, whereby a small 
percentage only is necessary, is better than 
a weaker, cheaper grade. Black iron oxide 
will give a bluish shade of black. Brown 
is a colour not readily obtainable except at 
the expense of the plaster’s strength. 


Iron oxide can be used; the lime in the 
concrete acts on ferric chloride or ferric 
sulphate, giving a reddish-brown colour—a 
deposit of ferric hydroxide; but to obtain 
this 20 to 30 per cent. by weight of colour- 
ing matter is required. Green ія another 
colour difficult to obtain. The only green 
pigment that will stand the lime action is 
chromium oxide, which is an expensive 
mineral pigment. The colouring values of 
the cheaper grades are very low. By mixing 
blue and yellow green can ke produced, but 
the trouble is to obtain a good strong blue 
that will withstand the lime. A good blue 
is ultramarine blue, but it has a very poor 
colouring power when mixed with other pig- 
ments. It will, however, stand the action of 
the lime. 

The alternative is to use a light-coloured 
plaster, but this means & more expensive 
stucco. Olive grcen can be obtained by using 
yeliow ochre and a pigment of bluish ten- 
dency, as some of the blacks, but the brown, 
sandy shade of the concrete has yet to be 
overcome before a good green can be obtained. 
The alternative is painting the surface. 


SOME LEGAL QUESTIONS 


ABOUT EXTRAS: 
THE ARCHITECT AS ARBITRATOR. 


WE have received the following communica- 
tion from a well-known builder :— 

"I am thoroughly in agreement with the 
remarks of Mr. J. E. Yerbury in your last 
issue as to the necessity for a revised form of 
contract. But whatever care may be taken 
in framing a revised form, I imagine that the 
legal profession will, until the end of time, 
persist in acting on the principle that law 
and justice are not necessarily synonymous. A 
lifelong experience in the building trade has 
brought this hard fact home to me on many 
occasions. More than once the R. I. B. A. 
form has been submitted, in my presence, to 
a barrister who had had no previous know- 
ledge of the document, and after perusing it, 
he has asked me, with an air of questioning 
surprise, " And have you really signed this? 
Why you are entirely in the hands of the 
architect.“ Of course, some will say that it 
speaks volumes for the general integrity of 
the profession that there are comparatively 
few cases figuring in the courts. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that, in by far 
the greater number of cases where builders 
consider they have a real grievance, considera- 
tions of expense or other equally cogent 
reasons may determine them to submit to 
what they deem injustice with what grace 
they may. 

I am inclined to agree that the arbitrator 
should, by preference, be a lawyer, although 
the idea seemed a startling one at first. It 
Is no slander to say that the architect, as 
arbitrator in his own case, is in an impossible 
position if an unbiassed, impartial decision is 
the desideratum. It is against human nature. 

I have in my mind an architect for whom 
I have worked for at least a score of years, 
and with whom I have settled up as many 
jobs, always in а friendly manner, yet to 
me it is only too obvious when he has a 
client, difficult to satisfy, or when his own 
p or specifications chance to be a little 

it faulty—as must happen sometimes to the 
most painstaking architect. In such circum- 
stances he appears a different man altogether, 
and falls kack upon his powers under the 
contract in a manner that, although entirely . 
unconscious to himself, 18 patent to a student 
of human nature like myself. I very much 
doubt whether the strong and just architect 
alluded to by Mr. Yerbury really exists. 
Certainly, some of the architects of highest 
reputation in the profession fail to reach my 
ideal in these respects. Quite possibly here- 
in I show my own bias. I am quite certain, how- 
ever, that. men at the top of the profession 
are not disinclined to shield their own reputa- 
tion behind the broad back of the builder. 
The maintenance clauses, sometimes enforcing 
the remedving of defects over a period of 


one ог, as in one case I know of, two years, 


and the withholding of the retention money, 
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are powerful weapons when the architect has 
а mind to do this. Twelve months bring to 
light many defects, not all of them due to 
bad material or faulty workmanship. I have 
had to replaster ceilings whose cracks were 
indubitably owing to ignoring the formula 
laid down as to the proportion the depths of 
joists and beams should bear to their span; 
to make good settlements undoubtedly caused 
by skimping the foundations in unsatisfactory 
soil; to renew casements badly designed for 
the purpose of keeping out wet; and so on. 
‘The unacknowledged kut fully- understood 
penalty for neglecting to do во being the loss 
of the architect's favour and ри of 
tendering for his work. My advice was asked 
& short time ago with reference to a case 
in which the architect deliberately rejected 
tiles submitted by the builder, and ordered 
him to obtain tiles from a certain yard. "These 
tiles went wrong, and after two years, the 
retention money having been withheld, the 
builder was ordered to strip the roof and 
retile with other tiles. To my mind, this 
architect's notion of fairness is embryonic, his 
idea of justice elemental. Yet he and the 
others are all of them, like Brutus, “ honour- 
able men.' One can only echo Burns's cry, 
“О wad the Powers the giftie gie us, to see 
oursels as others see us." There would be 
objection, of course, to the subsitution 
of a lawyer for an architect ав arbitrator on 
the ground of lack of technical knowledge, 
but, I imagine, if lawyers were appointed 
as a regular thing, some of them would soon 
specialise in this particular direction. 

I do not understand Mr. Yerbury's asser- 
tion in relation to extras, that the builder 
charges ая much as he can. How can this 
ke when the contract specially provides that 
these are to be measured and valued at con- 
tract rates? On the contrary, the standing 
grievance is that it is im sibla to carry out 
the bulk of the extra works without incurring 
a serious loss. An additional door or window 
is ordered, and, notwithstanding the well- 
known fact that a single door or window will 
cost from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. more 
than the same articles when made in quanti- 
ties, the surveyor usually insists upon pricing 
at the contract rate for the larger quantities, 
and prates about the law of average. Times 
without number I have had to accept 1s. 6d. 
for an odd window which the shop-books show 
to have cost 2s., and so with other things: a 
little bit of garden wall, or a little bit of 
gas-pipe, ordered after the bricklayer or the 
gas-fitter have left the job, is supposed to be 
carried out at the same price as the bulk of 
the work, although men and tackle have to 
be brought back to the job on purpose to 
do these little joblets. Extras of this kind 
are а curse, and ruin many an otherwise 
profitable jok. The ideal contract under the 
present system is undoubtedly that in which 
the plans and details, in а complete state, 
are handed to the contractor upon signing, and 
no deviations or extras occur. Architects 
never give consideration to the fact that 
variations almost inevitably mean delay, delay 
means disorganisation, disorganisation means 
loss. Six months in a builder's office as corre- 
spondence clerk would bring this home to 
them as nothing else could." 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Тнк following tenders have been accepted 
during the past month by the Government 
Departments named :—Admiralty, Works De- 

riment: Granite pitchers—Messrs. A. & Е. 

anuelle, 57, Gracechurch-street, E.C.; heat- 
ing of detention quarters, Devonport—Messrs. 
Dean & Beale, Ltd., 1. Arthur-street, East, 
E. C. Admiralty, Contract Department: Fire- 
bricks—Messrs. Bonnybridge, Silica, & Fireclay 
Company, Ltd., Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire; 
Messrs. Candy & Co., Ltd., Heathſield Station, 
near Newton Abbot; Messrs. Martin Brothers, 
Ltd., 29, Lockyer- street, Plymouth; Messrs. 
Priestman Collieries, Ltd., Milburn-house, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Messrs. Westlake & Co., 
Calstock, Cornwall. War Office: Works 
services, erection of married soldiers’ quarters, 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst—Messrs. T. 
Turner and G. Kersley, Frogmore, Black- 
water, Hants; erection of barrack blocks, 
Dover—Messrs. G. Lewis & Sons, Widred-road, 
Dover; erection of forage barn, etc., Barry, 
Forfar—Mr. J. Raitt, 9, George-street, Mont- 
rose, N.B.: excavation work at Woolwich 
Dockyard—Messrs. F. & T. Thorne, Isle of 

gs, E.; periodical services, Fermoy and 
London (Wellington Barracks)—Mr. Е. Holds- 
worth, 32, Saltaire-road, Shipley, Yorks; 
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Tipperary—Mr. T. Kellcher, 4, Millard-street, 
Cork; Woolwich—Mr. F. Holdsworth, 32, 
Saltaire-road, Shipley, Yorks; renewing floor- 
ing, Aldershot—Mr. Jas. Crockerell, Stanhope 
Lines, Aldershot; structural steel and iron 
for coal bunkers, Woolwich—Widnes Foundry 
Company, Ltd., Widnes. Crown Agents for 
the Colontes: Cement—Messrs. Peters Bros., 
72, Victoria-street, S.W.; Messrs. Martin Earle 
& Co., 139, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. Office 
of Works: Builders’ work, Blackburn, altera- 
tions and additions to County Court—Messrs. 
W. J. Woof Cronshaw & Sons, Pump-street, 
Blackburn; British Museum, reconstruction of 
roof—Messrs. W. E.. Blake, Ltd., Plymouth; 
Carnforth, new post office—Messrs. R. Thomp- 
son & Morris, 12, Dalton-square, Manchester ; 
Croydon, enlargement of telephone exchange— 
Messrs. J. & M. Patrick, Wandsworth, S. W.; 
Devonport, extension of post office— Mr. A. 
N. Coles, Old Town-street, Plymouth; Edin- 
burgh, new workshops at Brighton-street— 
Messrs. J. Scott & Brown, 3, Barclay-place, 
Edinburgh; Eltham, new post office—Messrs. 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwich, S.E.; Glasgow, 
POR анда accommodation at head post office 
—Messrs. William McCall & Sons, 5, Balmano- 
street, Glasgow; Hull, adaptation of labour 
oxchange— Mr, P. T. Kettlewell, 60, Trinity- 
street, Hull; Kidderminster, enlargement of 
post office Mr. E. Crowdon, Farm-street. Bir- 
mingham; Maybole, new post office Messrs. 
D. & J. Milligan, 46, Kyle-street, Ayr: New- 
castle-on-Tyne, new branch post office at 
Heaton--Mr. J. Milne, Coatsworth-road, Gates- 
head; Romford, new post office Mr. F. 
Wilmott, 36, High-road, Ilford; western tele- 
phone exchange erection—Messrs. Howell J. 

illiams, Ltd., 11-17, Bermondsey-stroet, 
S.E.; Woking, alterations to post office—Mr. 
McCarthy E. Fitt, 118, Oxford-road, Reading, 
pavement and vertical lights, British Museum 
oxtension—Messrs. Thaddeus Hyatt & Co., 9, 
Farringdon-road, Е.С. Commissioners of 
Woods: Pair of stone cottages at Ford, Inver- 
leiver, Co. Argyll—Mr. J. Carmichael, Kil- 
michael, Glassary, Lockgilphead, N.B. Com- 
missioners of Public Works, Ireland: Erecting 
and furnishing Malinmore National School— 
Mr. R. Colhoun 22, Strand-road, London- 


derry. 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW FREE CHURCH, FRINTON-ON-SEA. 

The plans of this church have been prepared 
by Mr. W. Hayne, J.P., architect, of Frinton- 
on-Sea, and the builders are Messrs. Potter 
& Sons, of Chelmsford. 'The contract price is 

NEW SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 

A new higher grade school is to be erected 
on a site at Viewforth, at a cost of 54,000/., 
to provide accommodation for 1,200 pupils. 
The architect for the work is Mr. John A. 
Carfrae, of Queen-street, Edinburgh. 


REMODELLED SCHOOL, MACDUFF. 

The alterations to this school have been 
carried out under the direction of Messrs. 
Sutherland & George, architects, of Aber- 
deen. The various contractors were: — Mason 
work—Mr. J. G. Corbett, Fraserburgh; car- 
penter work—Mr. J. Watt, jun., Inverurie; 
slater work—Mr. Forbes Morrison, jun., Aber- 
deen; plaster work—Messrs. Roger & Baxter, 
Aberdeen; plumber work—Mr. J. Connell, 
Macduff; painter work—Messrs. Gordon & 
Watt, Aberdeen; heating—Messrs. J. Blaikie 
& Sons, Aberdeen; block flooring— The Acme 
Block Flooring Company, London. 


NEW BANK, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 

The new buildings of the Ashton Savings 
Bank have been erected from  designs— 
selected in competition—prepared by Messrs. 
W. H. George Sons, architects, of Ashton. 
The cost of the erection was 5,800/., and the 
builders were Messrs. Saxon Bros., of Staly- 
bridge. 

NEW WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, READING. 

These buildings, which were opened last 
Saturday by Mr. John Burns, have been 
erected at a cost of 135,7381., from the designs 
of Mr. W. Roland Howell, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, of London and Reading, and the various 
contractors were:—Messrs. Н. W. Godwin & 
Co., Church-street, Reading, additions to 
nurses’ home. Mr. McCarthy E. Fitt, Oxford- 
road, Reading, the committee-room block, 
the aged and infirm block, and the mortuary. 
Mr. Francis Newberry, King’s-road, Reading, 
the additions to the porter’s lodge and the 
building of the operating department. The 
sub-contractors included the Kleine Patent 
Fire-Resisting Syndicate, Ltd., of 133, High 
Holborn, W.C., who laid the floors and roof 
of the aged and infirm block and the roof 
of the operating department; Messrs. Val de 
Travers, of Bishopsgate-street, E.C., who laid 
the asphalt on roofs; Messrs. Vulcanita, Ltd., 
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of 118. Cannon-street, E.C., who executed 
portions of the roofs of the nurses’ home, com- 
mittee-room block and portera lodge; Messrs. 
Diespeker, Ltd., of Holborn Viaduct, E.C., 
who laid all the Terrazzo flooring; Messrs. 
Bain & Co., of 22, Cannon-street, E.C., who 
erected the outside iron staircase; Messrs. A. 
Brown & Co., of 81, Smallbrook-street, Bir- 
mingham, who supplied the door and window 
fittings; Messrs. Baughan, of London-street, 
Reading, who installed the electric light in tho 
operating room block and the bells and tele- 

ones in the block for the aged and infirm; 
Messrs. Dennison, Kett, & Co., of 11, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., who supplied the lift in 
the same block. 

BANK, NEWCABTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Considerable extensions and alterations have 
boon made to the Lambton branch, Grey- 
street, of Lloyds Bank, Ltd. Adjoining pre- 
mıses were obtained, which were rebuilt, the 
basement and ground floor added to the bank, 
aud the upper floors are offices. The bank is 
fitted up in mahogany, the floor of public 
Space is vitreous and ceramic mosaic, and 
behind counter in oak. The floor of managers' 
and consulting rooms is finished with par- 
quetry. The general contractors were S. F. 
Davidson & Millor; mosaic by Emley & Sons, 
Ltd.; fireplaces by Henry Walker & Son, Ltd., 
and Emley; plastering by Davidson & Miller 
and John Chapman; electric installation by 


S. Gillitt; locks and hardware by N. F. 
Rumsey & Co.; painting and decoration by 
John G. Cole and Davidson & Miller; heat- 


ing by The R. J. Ward Company (all of 
Newcastle); stanchions, columns, and girders 
by Dorman, Long, & Co. Ltd., Middles- 
brough; fireproof floors by The Fawcett Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., Greenwich; wood 
block floors and parquetry by The Art Pave- 
ments and Decorations, Ltd., London; sanitary 
fittings by Doulton & Co., Ltd., London: 
clectric passenger lifts by Waygood & Co., 
Ltd., London, and Pickerings, Ltd., Stockton- 
on-Teos; and а specially built basernent lift 
by Pickerings; electric fittings by Best & 
Lloyd, Birmingham, and Veritys, Ltd., Man- 
chester; entrance doors by The Van Kannel 
Revolving Door Company, Ltd., London. 
New fittings, counters, desks, etc., which are 
in mahogany, were made by Robson & Sons, 
., Newcastle. The whole of the work was 
designed by and carried out under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. John W. Dyson, archi- 
tect, Newcastle, and Mr. C. H. Davies was 
clerk of works. 
| DRURY-LANE ТНЕАТВЕ. 
Considerable structural alterations апа 
ecorative works are in progress at Drury-lane 
Theatre, which reaches its centenary next year. 
The vestibule is being entirely remodelled in 
connexion with the reconstruction work. The 
Pn has been panelled, and enriched beams 
adde with & modillion cornice to the walls. 
The walls have been treated with a 6-ft. 
high dado in polished mahogany, running all 
round the vestibule, and in place of the old 
solid doors leading to the rotunda and stair- 
cases French doors in mahogany have been 
put with bevelled plate-glass panels. The 
existing lobby doors have also been brought 
into harmony with the new scheme of decora- 
tion. The largo saloon over the vestibule is 
also in the hands of the decorators, and con- 
siderable additions are being made to it. 
The main staircase ceilings needing recon- 
struction, an pb portunity fag been taken to 
ut in а modelled ceiling with new lantern 
ights over each staircase. The architects are 
Messrs. Pilditch. 
ne NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 
uilding premises, Poppin’s-court, E.C.: 
Messrs. Dove Bros., builders Tslin ton. Shops, 
etc., Great Portland-street and Groat Castle- 
street, W.; т. - Е. Blake, builder, 
Montague-place, W.C. Shops, showrooms, etc., 
Princes-street, W.; Messrs. T. Н. Kingerleo 
& Sons, builders, Oxford. Rebuildin pre- 
mises, Oxford-circus, W., for Madame uise, 
draper, eto. 
HER MAJESTY'S OPERA HOUSE, WINTER GARDENS, 
BLACK POOL. 
The Opera House and Grand Foyer, Black- 
ol, has just been opened. No additional 
and was taken in for the new building, but 
the avilable space has been so utilised as to 
provide seating accommodation for 2,300 
Bee le, as compared with 1,500 in the old 
uilding. The style adopted is Louis XIV., 
and the façade is of Marmo, relieved with 
ornamental railings along the balcony. The 
main entrance in Church-street may be de- 
scribed as a marble hall, for there is a white 
marble staircase leading up to the royal circle 
and foyer; the floor is of black and white 
marble laid in chess-board fashion, and round 
the walls there is а dado of Bréche Violette 
marble. 'The fibrous plaster work in front of 
the private boxes and royal circle is taken 
from a model of an ancient chateau in France. 
The orchestra stalls consist of inlaid mahogany 
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Sheraton chairs, a special feature RE upper 
and lower shelf fitted at back of each chuir 
for opera glasses, gloves. hats, or other smail 


articles. The royal circle, the circle, and 
the pit stalls are equipped with tip-up 
chairs. In no seat of the theatre 1s there any 


obstruction of view, and with nine exits on 
the ground floor, three in royal circle and 
gallery, the theatre сап be emptied in a сош- 
paratively short space of time. The whole ol 
the building and the various tiers are of the 
latest fireproof construction. 'The grand fover 
is а large hall for use in connexion with the 
dress circle, with а balcony for use in con- 
пехіои with the upper circle, and is based on 
the lines of the foyer of the Paris Opera 
House. The grand foyer is situated over the 
main entrance, and is approached from Ше 
royal circle level by а white marble staircase. 
The balustrade in the entrance to the foyer 1s 
of white marble. The decoration of the grand 
foyer has been carried out in the same style 
as the theatre, except that the colours diffcr. 
There аге sixteen Corinthian columns of 
Sienna marble with gilt caps, against the 
cream апа gold tones of the plaster enrich- 
ment on the walls, and above there are four 
classic pictures on the ceiling, the whole being 
surmounted by a coffered dome ceiling relieved 
with gold. The plans and designs of the 
resent theatre were prepared by Messrs. 
Mangnall & Littlewood, of Manchester, and 
the work has been carried out by the follow- 
ing firms:—General contractors — Messrs. 
Parkinson & Sons, Blackpool; front elevation 
—Messrs. The Leeds Fireclay Company, Lid., 
Leeds; steel work—Messrs. Samuel Butler & 
Co., Stanningley, Leeds: heating and ventila- 
tion—Messrs. Saunders & Taylor. Manchester ; 
fibrous plaster decorations, carpeting and secat- 
ing, draperies and curtains—Messrs. Waring & 
Gillow, London: marble work — Messrs. 
Anthony Bell & Sons, Lancaster; ornamental 
ironwork—Messrs. Cunliffe & Dean, Man- 
chester; lead lights—Mr. Walter J. Pearce, 
Manchester; tile work—Mr. A. Ollivant, 
Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent; electrical fittings— 
Messrs. Edison & Swan, Liverpool; electrical 
installation—Messrs. The Blackpool Winter 
Gardens Company. 


NEW LIBRARY, INVERURIE. 

This Carnegie library has been erected at a 
cost of 1,5004 from the plans prepared by 
Mr. Harbourne Maclennan, of Messrs. Jenkins 
& Marr, architects, of Aberdeen. The con- 
tractors for the work were:—Mason—Mr. John 
Smith, Kintore; carpenters— Messrs. Edward 
& Rae, Dyce; slater—Mr. Forbes Morrison, 
Aberdeen; plumbers—Messrs. James Laing & 
Sons, Inverurie; plasterers— Messrs. Grant © 
Robertson, Inverurie; asphalt work—Messrs. 
Bradshaw & Co., Glasgow; painter and glazier 
work—Messrs. J. W. Forrest & Co., Aberdeen; 
steel and iron work—Messrs. James Aberncthy 
& Co., Aberdeen. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Messrs. Trollope & Colls, of London, have 
added an engineering department to the firm 
for the design and construction of structures 
in reinforced concrete or steel work. "The 
offices of this department are at 5, Coleman- 
street, E.C. 

The Woodford Church, Cheshire, is being 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
concealed extract ventilators and inlet ven- 
tilators, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

Under the direction of the Norfolk Education 
Committee, Boyle's latest patent air- pump“ 
ventilators have been applied to North Lopham 
Schools. 

Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd.. 100 
and 102, Theobald’s-road, London, W.C., have 
secured two contracts for works in alterations 
and additions at both His Majesty's Theatre, 


Haymarket, W., and the Savoy Theatre, 
Strand, W.C. 
Under the direction. of Messrs. Baker & 


Wrightson, architects, Clacton-on-Sea, Boyle’s 
latest patent air-pump”’ ventilators have been 
applied to St. Paul's Church, Clacton-on-Sea. 

The Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
Company, Ltd., of Sheffield, London. and 
Birmingham, have secured the contract for the 
heating and ventilating installation at the 
British Museum extensions (King Edward VII. 
Galleries). The buildings are bcing erected to 
tho designs of Mr. John James Burnet. 
A. R. S. A., F. R. I. B. A., of Glasgow. 

The new Council school at Tong Ditton-hill, 
Surbiton, has recently been fitted with D. O. 
Bovd's Hygiastic ventilating school grate, sup- 
° plied bv Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas. & Co. 
Upper Thames-street. London, E.C., and 
Excelsior Works. South Bermondsey. 

Samples of Belgian bricks are now on view 
at Gidea Park, where particulars тау be 
obtained. The Bruges pattern is the make 
mostly used for new work and restorations, 
nnd the price, delivered at the Squirrel's 
Heath sidings, before the strike, worked out 
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at about 20s. per ton, or 26s. per 1,000. Prices 
may now, however, be slightly raised, owing 
to the strike. 

The new Council schools, Swindon, have 
been supplied with Shorland’s warm air ven- 
tilating Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. 


Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 
А new warehouse is being erected at 


Uxbridge for the Metropolitan Railway Cor- 
pany, the architect being Mr. W. L. Eves, of 
Uxbridge, and Messrs. Fasenidge & Son, of 
Uxbridge, the contractors. Two new ware- 
house lifts are being installed by the Lift 
and Hoist Company, of Deptford, who have 
also just completed two lifts for the new 
station at Hitchin for the Great Northern 
Railway Company. 

The Café Monico is being altered under the 
direction of Messrs. Kemp & How, architects, 
FF.R.I.B.A., 4, Bloamsbury-square. The two 
new lifts, iron staircases, and lantern lights 
are being executed by the Lift and Hoist Com- 
pany, Premier Engineering Works, Deptford, 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Extensions to King's College, 
the Managers. 

Aberystwith.—Museum (31,000/.); Messrs. E. 
Turner & Sons, builders, Penarth-road, Grange- 
town, Cardiff. 

Ashford.—Technical instruction buildings; 
Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Kent County Council, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Avr.—Additions to school, Green-strect-lane 
AE School Board, Ayr. Re-erection cf 
arm buildings, Cunning Park (1,2001); the 
Managers. 

Barnsley.—Proposed baths (7,500/.); Mr. J. 
Henry Taylor, Surveyor, Barnsley Town 
Council. 

Bexley.—Extensions, Welling Council School 
(250 places); Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Kent County Council, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 

Blackpool.—Workshop and meter testin 
shop, Hull-street (2,500/.); Fylde Water Board. 

Bognor.—Workmen’s dwellings (3,500/.); Mr. 
O. <A. Bridges, Surveyor, Bognor Urban 
District Council. 

Bridlington.—Laundry at workhouse (90C2.) ; 
Mr. G. Hankinson, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Bridlington. 

Brookland.—Proposed school (100 places); 
Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Kent County Council, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Cambridge.—Alterations, Railway Hotel: the 
Proprietors. Servants’ wing, Christ's College, 
Hobson-street; the Governors. 

Carnoustie.—Abattoir 4005); Messrs. D. 
Anderson & Son, builders, Dundee. 

Carronshore. — Proposed school  (5,0001.); 
Larbert School Board. 

Chelmsford. — Extensions, public librarv 
(800/.); Mr. C. Brown, Surveyor, Chelmsford 
Town Council. 

Clowne.—Four houses, Spring-hill, Whitwell, 
for the Worksop Co-operative Society. 

Dukinfield. — Proposed town hall; Mr. 
Samuel Hague, Surveyor, Dukinfield Town 
Council. 

Dundee.—Collego (60.000/.); Mr. T. Martin 
Cappon, architect, 32, Bank-street, Dundce. 

Eastwood (Notts).—Proposed swimming 
bath; Mr. A. G. Wheeler, Surveyor, Eastwood 
Urban District Council. . 

Edenbridge.—Special subject building: Mr. 
F. W. Crook, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Kent County Council, Caxton House, West- 
minster, S.W. Alterations to school, Haxted- 
road (550/.); Mr. E. Leigh, builder, Westhill, 
Edenbridge. | 

Elham.—Hospital (3,560/.); Mr. R. Lonergan, 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, Folkestone. 

Ferrvhill.—Four houses for the Coxhoe Co- 
operative Stores. 

Garstang.—Proposed new public offices: Mr 
C. Thornton, Clerk, Garstang Board of 
Guardians | 

Gillingham. — Royal Naval and Marino 
Orphanage, Oxford-road : the Managers. 

Glasgow.—Houses, Gallowgate and Graham- 
square; Mr. Thomas Aitken, 447, Gallowgate, 
Glasgow. 

Halstead.—Swimming bath: Mr. W. A. 
Nicholson, Surveyor, Halstead Urban District 
Council. 

Hollingworth.—Fire brigade house, Arrow- 
mun Mill. for the Calico Printers’ Associa. 

lon. 

Horsell.—Sixty-eicht villas and branch storo 
(20 000 /.): Woking Co-operative Society, 

Huthwaite.—Free library, Sutton-road: Mr. 
С. Bostock, Surveyor, Huthwaite Town 
Council. 


* Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
ete, on another page 


attention to minute details. 
‚ to save every penny, to make full utilisation of 
. waste heat, and to reduce manual labour to 
.& minimum by adopting the newest forms of 
_labour-saving plant. 
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Johnstone. — Proposed slaughter house 
(2,000/.); Messrs. Kerr & Watson, architects, 
llonston-square, Johnstone. 

Kirkby Laythorpe.— Restoration of parish 
church (600/.); Messrs. Bowman & Sons, 
builders, Cherry Holt-lane, Stamford. 

Langholm.—Additions to woollen mills for 
Messrs. McIntyre, Cairne, & Co. 

Lowestoft.—Smith and wheelwrights’ shops; 
Mr. б. Н. Hamby, Surveyor, Lowestoft 
Town Council. The following plans have 
been passed: — Alterations, 21, Marine- 
parade; Mr. J. T. Woolnough. Alterations to 


Belvedere Hotel, Belvedere- road; Messrs. 
Xoungman, Prestman, & Co. Four houses, 
Worthing- road; Mrs. Warden. Six houses, 


London- road South: Mr. R. C. Todd. 

Methil.— School, Bayview Park (10,000/.); 
Mr. G. C. Campbell, architect, Methil. 

Milnrow.— Extensions to premises, Two 
Bridges-lane, for the Newhey Cotton Spinning 
Company. School, Crossley-street; Dr, Н. L. 
Snape, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Lancaster County Council. 

Newcastle-on-Tvne.—Alterations of offices of 
Newcastle Chronicle; the Proprietors. 

Peterhcad.—Houses, ete., Constitution-street ; 
Mr. James Dickie, Surveyor, Peterhead Town 
Council. 

Radcliffe. — Rebuilding technical school 
(9.200/.); Mr. John Allen, builder, Railway- 
street, Radcliffe. 

Rainsford.—Proposed workmen's dwellings: 
Mr. C. Brown, Surveyor, Chelmsford Town 
Council. 

St. Dennis (Cornwall).—Liberal club-rooins 
(300/.); the Secretary. 

Sale.—Public baths (6,700/.): Mr. William 
Holt, Surveyor, Holt Urban District Council. 


Saltash.—Alterations, St. Barnabas Hos- 
pital; the Governors. 

Selby.—Eight cottages; Messrs. Lister 
Brooke & Co., builders, Brighouse. 

Stalvbridge.—Improvements to St. Puul's 


Church, Staley (700/.); the Trustees. 

Stannington.—Asylum (76,600/.): Messrs. W. 
Moss & Sons, builders, Baxter Gate, Lough- 
borough. 

Stepps.—Enlargement, 
Trustees. 

Surbiton.—Extension to Council’s offices: 
Messrs. Forsyth & Maule, architects, care of 
the Clerk to the Council. 

Sutton-at-Hone (Kent). — Enlargement of 
Hextable School: the Managers. 

Tynemouth.—Extensions, Tynemouth In- 
firmary (600/.): the Managers. 

Viewforth.—School (54,0004); Edinburgh 
School Board. 

Wednesbury.—Alterations, Coach and Horse 
Inn: the Managers. 

Wigton.—Additions and alterations, clothing 
factory, Station-road, for Messrs. S. Redmayne 
& Sons. 

Willesborough (Kent).—Proposed extensions 
to schools; Mr. F. W. Crook. Secretarv, Edu- 
cation Committee, Kent County Council, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W 

Witnev.—Adaptation of Witney Corn Ex- 
change for public offices (3,400/.): Mr. W. G. 
Eaton, Surveyor, Witney Urban District 
Council. 

Yarmouth.—Sixteen houses, Alderson-road : 
Mr. J. D. Harman, builder, 34, Northgates- 
street, Yarmouth. 

York.—Children’s receiving home, Haxbv- 
road (1,250/.): Mr. G. Sykes, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, York. | 


GERMAN METHODS OF CEMENT MANUFACTURE. 
In а paper read to the Association of 
American Portland cement manufacturers 
Dr. Otto Schott, of Heidelberg, states that so 
far as he can judge the cost of producin 
cement is lower in Germany than in the Unite 
States, and that for this state of things the 
lower rate of wages on the Continent is not 
alone responsible. Fucl is more costly, and so 
counterbalances the saving effected in labour. 
According to Dr. Schott, German economy is 
largely due to painstaking calculation and 
The German tries 


parish church; the 


Special advantages are 
secured by the monthly cost calculations, which 
show clearlv, and to the smallest detail, what 


is the actual cost in every department of work. 


The art of correctly calculating the actual costs, 
of studying them, and drawing therefrom the 
proper conclusions as to where the lever should 
be applied to reduce the cost of production, is 
one enabling the directors of some factories 
to manufacture more economically than others, 
who otherwise are just as favourably placed. 
ln the opinion of Dr. Schott. the Germans 
have managed continually to reduce the cost of 
c^ment by correcting faults, introducing im- 
provements, and making use of advantages, as 
suggested by the intelligent study of monthlv 
cost calculations. The hint is one not un- 
deserving attention by our own manufacturers. 
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SYLVESTER HOUSE, 
HACKNEY, N.E. 


THis town housing scheme has just been 
completed at Hackney in the centre of a dis- 
trict that has long been deplorably neglected. 
The improvement commenced with acquiring 
the leases of the houses on the site, and pulling 
them down in order to obtain a large enough 
area to make such an undertaking а success. 
Arrangements were also entered into with the 
Borough Council for widening Pigwell-path 
throughout its length, whereby a fine new 
street has been created, and an undesirable 
slum removed. 

The buildings are planned so that every 
flat has the sun some time of the day, either 
in the rooms or on the balcony. The main 
entrance is from Sylvester-road, which is 
piaced on the centre axis of the scheme; and 
the buildings consist of four blocks, with a 
central garden for the use of the tenants. A 
large drying-ground is adjoining, and plenty 
if yard space for the children to play in is 
provided. 

The balcony system has been selected for 
the flats on the lines so successfully adopted 
by the London County Council, whose muni- 
cipal dwelling-houses are probably the finest 
in the world. 

The flats contain two, three, and four 
rooms, besides а scullery, with rentals from 
бв. 6d. to 12s. а week, according to size and 

ition. Every flat has a good living-room 
at least 13 ft. square, and the scullery is 
fitted with all the modern conveniences that 
the tenants require. The problem is one of 
the greatest economy of space combined with 
оеро, and this has been obtained wherever 
ssible. 

It is seldom that an improvement of this 
nature is initiated and carried through by 
private owners, but the experiment has been 
made by Sir Richard Stapley and his partners, 
who have considerable interest in the borough. 
and who have always been keenly interested 
in social matters, and particularly in housing. 

The architects are Messrs. Warwick & Hall, 
South-square, Gray’s-inn, W.C., and the 
builders Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs, of Lough- 
borough Junction, S.E. 
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QUANTITY SURVEYORS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Н. BrrLJonuw, F. S. I., A. M. S. E. 


Durie the nine years that have elapsed 
since the completion of the South African 
War this country has seen many changes in 
the quantity surveying profession. All or 
most of these changes have tended not onl 
to the improveinent of methods in general, 
but also to the bringing about of а uni- 
formity that might, in other circumstances, 
have taken many years longer to effect. 

My object in these notes is to trace the rise 
of quantity surveying in South Aírica since 
the Vereeniging Pact, and to show ав clearl 
as possible its growth to its present, I think 
I may say, satisfactory position. It can 
ke fairly claimed that the Public Works 
Department of the Transvaal has influenced 
this growth to a considerable degree. The 
work done in any country depends more or 
less on its needs and on what it is prepared 
to put up with. It is said that every country 
boasting a representative form of Govern- 
ment gets the government it deserves. In 
the same way it gets the architecture, the 
law, and, in due time, everything else. The 
tendency in new countries is to put up with 
things that in older would not be tolerated, 
and it is natural this should be so in a 
country like South Africa. The  poorly- 
trained or unapt man is much in evidence. 
I do not mean by this that, most professional 
men in South Africa are of the poor quality, 
but that the poor quality man is more likely 
to get work here Шап in England— work of 
responsible nature. The result is not of any 
benefit to the profession concerned as a whole 
or to the dod. men individually. 

In such a country as ours there is the 
“ make-a-pile-quickly ° ambition pervading 
all ranks and al! callings, and this does not 
encourage {оо much conscientiousness in work. 
If 24 per cent. can be charged for a bill of 
quantities for а 2, 000“. building, and it can 
be put on two pages of one's office notepaper, 
why should a man go to the foolish extreme 
of using a system and fifteen pages of 
properly-ruled and written foolscap? The 
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fact of the two-page ЬШ, including such 
items as measure painter from joiner,” 
опу helps to leave room for the “allow for 
2% per cent. on above total for bills of quan- 
tities.” When all is said, the house gets 
built, and the quantity surveyor (who, in so 
many cases, is the architect) gets his fees. 

It is gratifying to be able to say that that 
sort of thing has had its day, and decent 
quantities are now а recognised part of a 
decent building contract. It is far preferable 
that no pretence should be made, and that 
works should be put to tender without 
quantities than that such makeshifts should 
be used. Many quite large buildings, public 
and private, have gone to tender without 
quantities, but as far as public buildings are 
concerned the time for ma things has passed. 
The Public Works Department of the Union 
of South Aírica issues quantities for prac- 
tically all works costing over 500/., and 
quantities that could be put beside most 
London bills without suffering from the com- 
parison. The Johannesburg Municipality is 
busy preparing quantities for its large muni- 
cipal a dings. 

Before the union of the South African 
Colonies the Transvaal was the only colony 
with anything approaching ап organised 
branch of quantity surveying in its Public 
Works Department. During the years since 
the war sevoral reorganisations of the public 
service have taken place, but the quantity 
surveying branch of the Public Works 
Department has remained either as a distinct 
branch of the architectural branch, or as 
distinct from it under the Chief Engineer. 
Both systems have worked well, and at pre- 
sent with the quantity surveyor as also chief 
assistant to the architect, with the two 
branches under his administrative control, 
the arrangement is as good as it could be. 
The three assistant architects are, for de- 
sign, responsible to the architect. "There is 
no mixing up of draughtsmen's work with 
quantity assistants’ work. 

In 1902 the Public Works Department of 
the Transvaal engaged in London two quan- 
tity surveyors, an assistant quantity sur- 
veyor, and four “ workers up." These were 
added to locally, and the leaven then put 
into the dough has leavened the whole loaf. 
To-day quantity surveyors in South Africa 
have a good and definite standing. ‘Times 
and men have changed during the past eight 
years, and men from all over the sub-con- 
tinent are now employed at Pretoria in the 
Public Works Department. Outside work has 
been scarce; departmental work has for- 
tunately been plentiful, at least in the 
Transvaal, and the fact of all these outside 
men being temporarily employed under the 
Government quantity surveyor can bring 
nothing but good to them and to the pro- 
fession. 

In writing thus of the work done by the 
Civil Service quantity surveyors I have no 
intention of slighting the work done by sur- 
veyors in private practice—some of them in 
practice before the Service branch was in 
existence, and some in practice to-day in 
Cape Town, Johannesburg, Pretoria, and 
elsewhere. 

The two factors that have counted most 
in the devolopment of the роо in addi- 
tion to the importation of trained surveyors 
by the Transvaal Government, are the Trans- 
vaal Society of Quantity Surveyors, founded 
in 1905, and in 1908 becoming the South 
African Institute of Quantity Surveyors, and 
the Federated Master Builders' Associations. 
The former now has over thirty members, 
and has consistently urged that quantities 
should be supplied for all large works. The 
latter has frequently refused to tender where 
quantities have not been supplied. The 
former has done а service by issuing In 
pamphlet form a guide to a standard system. 
not, it must be admitted, the final word in 
systems, but helpful as a starting-point to 
further developments. uns 

Тһе practice of architecture is, in the 
Transvaal, a close profession, and it is in- 
tended to try to extend the privilege to 
the Union. In the Bill to effect this it 1s 
hoped to obtain some recognition of the 
quantity surveyor. The only text-book on 
quantities as practised in South Africa is that 
by Mr. Cowin, who was at one time in prac- 
tice at Cape Town. Now that the colonies 
are merged. it will probably require to be 
brought up {о date subsequent to a standard 
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system being agreed on between the Insti- 
tute and the master builders. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to remind 
readers that the white population of the 
Union of South Africa is only about one million 
and a half, that its territory is over six 
times the area of great Britain, and that the 
standards of England cannot apply in quan- 
tity, though they may in quality, to this 
country. The profession is Іп а promising 
position. Much has been done, though much 
remains to do. Forces are at work which 
cannot be withstood, and it may be reliably 
prophesied for the profession here, that it 
has before it а future of great usefulness, 
much prosperity, and honour. 


— . — 


A NEW METAL FILAMENT 
LAMP. 


ON the 16th inst. the British Thomson. Houston 
Company entertained а company of representa- 
tives of the technical and lay Press at Rugby, 
where their general factory is situated, in 
order to bring to their attention a new filament 
which they have discovered and are now 
placing on the market. Their guests were 
shown over their works and the large factory, 
particularly in detail, and the process of manu- 
facture, with its organisation into innumerable 
divisions of labour, was made plain. 

As is well known, the firm is American 1n 
its origin, and is still mainly under American 
control, and the various departments are, for 
the most part, under gentlemen of that 
nationality. The site was chosen, and the 
works begun, by a German firm, displaying 
the German logic in the choice of a place at 
once so central and so well served by several 
railway systems as is Rugby. | 

As now in being, the Company was formed 
in May, 1896, and when its Rugby factory 
was completed in 1901 the number of people 
employed by the undertaking was only 500. 
In 1906 this number had increased to 2,000, 
and at the present date the number of hands 
in regular employment at the works, offices, 
etc., is over 3,000 

The works are now carried on upon some 
25 acres of land, whilst the floor space occupied 
has been more than doubled. beue at the 
present time upwgrds of 500,000 square feet. 

The Company cover in their operations 
practically the whole field of electrical en- 
gineering and manufacture. They turn out a 
complcte assortment of electric lamps, includ- 
ing the Edison Curbon and Gem types, and 
the Mazda (metal filament type). They design 
and equip rail and tram lines, build electric 
locomotives und all types of electric power 
plant. They are proprietors of the patent 
rights for the United Kingdom of the General 
Electric Company of America (the largest 
electric manufacturing Company in the world), 
the Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft of 
Germany, and the French Thomson-Houston 
Company. 

The Company have been engaged in the 
manufacture of electric lamps since 1902, and 
were among the first to manufacture metal 
ſilainent lamps in this country. They have 
been among the foremost in all improvements 
and developments of electric lamp manufacture 
froin carbon to metal filament, and have now 
placed а new electric incandescent lamp upon 
the British market. It is a new development 
of the well known Mazda lamp and denotes 
a momentous advance in the making of electric 
lamps. The lump is of the metal filament class 
employing tungsten filaments. But it differs 
from all the others in the circumstance that it 
is constructed with a solid.drawn wire of 
tungsten, instead of the brittle strands of 
pressed or ‘‘squirted”’ tungsten employed in 
other lamps of the metalljc filament class. 

After three vears of laboratory work the 
Company and their associates have succeeded 
in rendering tungsten into a ductile form and 
drawing it into « wire. 

The better to appreciate the importance of 
this development it is necessary to understand 
the conditions which have governed the manu- 
facture of metallic filament lamps hitherto. 
As is generally known, the filaments are 
formed by pressing through а, die а mixture 
of powdered tungsten and a binder, the latter 
being subsequently removed. Тһе resulting 
filaments, consisting of particles of tungsten 
locally fused together, are obviously of an 
extremely brittle nature, and consequently the 
tungsten filament lamp has not been able to 
withstand ordinarily rough usage. 

The risk of breakage is substantially reduced 
bv the elimination of the rigid connexions 
which have hitherto been a feature of tunesten 
filament lamps. Instead of short lengths. 
welded to the supports at four or five different 
points, ыы x formed dn one con. 
tinuous length, wound upon spider supports 
with clamped flexible connexions to the 
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leading-in wires. The drawn filament is. 
besides, continuous, and is not subject to the 
variations noticeable in the ordinary metal 
filament lamps, where, as is often the case, 
one section of the filament will burn at higher 
temperature than the rest, thus reducing the 
life of the lamp. The enormous advance 


‘represented by the production of a drawn 


wire tungsten filament of accurate uniformity 
and continuous length is obvious. 


А Note on Tungsten. 


Tungsten has heretofore been known chiefly 
as a steel-hardening metal. In recent years, 
however, it has become an important material 
for filaments of incandescent lamps, and 1з 
to-day the most efficient metal for this purpose, 
owing to its high melting point (3,000? C.), 
which is higher than that of any other metal, 
and its low vapour tension. 

The metal has ordinarily been obtainable 
in commerce in the form of a dark grey 
powder, usually made by the reduction of the 
yellow oxide by hydrogen or by carbon. 

Even in ordinary commercial lamps the fila. 
ments are of a degree of puritv so high that 
no impurities can be discovered by the most 
searching methods of chemical analysis known. 
Not only is this true, but these filaments, 
during the course of commercial production, 
are exposed to temperatures high enough to 
drive out hy mere vaporisation almost any 
impurity. 

Nevertheless, these filaments show no traces 
whatever of ductility, or even pliability, but, 
en the contrary, though strong enough for 
mounting in commercial lamps, they are exceed- 
ingly brittle апа incapable of taking a per- 
manent set. Attempts have hitherto been 
made—but always without success—to produce 
ductile tungsten by various purification pro- 
cesses, varying the ore from which the 
tungsten is obtained by trying first wolframite 
(an  iron-manganese tungstate) and then 
scheelite (the calcium tungstate). 

Announcement has recently been made, how- 
ever, of the production of tungsten in a form 
in which it is ductile. This ductile tungsten 
would seem to be a new substance from the 
point of view of the physical chemist. 

Ductile tungsten is a bright, tough, steel- 
coloured metal, which can be drawn into the 
finest wire, much below one thousandth of an 
inch. The tensile strength of the wire 
increases as the drawing proceeds: or, in other 
words, the more the metal is mechanically 
worked the tougher and stronger it gets. | 


— و و‎ 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Croydon.—The relation of diphtheria to 
sanitary defects in houses is examined by 
Dr. H. M. Richards, the Medical Officer of 
Health, in his annual report. He says that 
the proportion of houses infected with 
diphtheria that were found to have serious 
defects in their drains was 7.5, a figure which 
is rather less than those found in the two 
preceding years. The figure confirms the view 
that sanitary defects are not an important 
factor in the causation of diphtheria. Dr. 
Richards, in another portion of his report, says 
that the number of systems of combined 
drainage dealt with as single private drains 
during the year was fifty. This work was 
carried out under the provisions of the Croy- 
don Corporation Act, 1905. The cost of carry- 
ing out the necessary works amounted to 
536/., and was borne bv the owners instead 
of, as elsewhere, by the inhabitants at large. 
905 back yards were paved during the 
twelve months. This was a considerable in- 
crease over the number dealt with in the 
previous year, and is a record of work of 
considerable sanitary value. 

Friern Barnet.—The Local Government Boar 1 
has sanctioned a loan of 2,500/. for improve- 
ment works at Friary Park. Application is 
to be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow 3.600/., to be expended, 
in addition to 2,000/. received from the Middle. 
sex County Council, in widening the bridge 
over the Great Northern Railway. The Lal 
Government Board is also to be applied to 
for sanction to borow 440/. for a new road 
from Sydnev-road to Alexandra-road. The 
following plans have been passed : —Six houses, 
Ashurst-road, for Mr. G. S. Scott: eght 
houses, Chandos-avenue, for Mr. J. Farrer; 
four houses, Friern-lane, for Mr Е. К. 
Wilton; depot for horses and house, for 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson. & Co. 

Marylcbone.—The Medical Officer of Health, 
in his annual report, says that the total 
number of inspections made by the drainage 
inspectors was 8,323, as against 6,850 in the 
previous year. The number of plans relating 
to drainage of new buildings was fifty-two. In 
the case of old buildings the number of plans 
received was 570. The total number of plans 
deposited was 622, as against 521 in the 
previous twelve months The number of orders 
under seal as to combined drainage granted by 
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the Council was twenty-seven, as against twenty- 
three the previous year. In fourteen cases the 
liability of the Council for the reconstruction of 
the combined portions of existing drains was ad- 
mitted, and the work carried out by the 
Works Committee at the request of the Public 
Health Committee. 

Surbiton.—The Council has accepted the 
tender of Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & Co, at 
33,468/. 15s. for the installation of the northern 
sewers, plant, etc., in eonnexion with the new 
sewerage scheme. Twelve tenders were 
received. Messrs. Forsyth & Maule, the 
Architects to the Board, have been instructed 
to report upon the best way of extending the 
Council's offices. 


———— ——H ——— 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


The Alabaster Industry, Italy. 

Owing to the competition of Germany and 
France, the marble and alabaster commercial 
statuary, which constituted until lately one of 
the most flourishing industries in Florence, 13 
(writes the British Consul) passing through a 
very serious crisis. Most of the sculpture seen 
in the Florence shops is not marble, but 
alabaster, which, while very transparent in 
its natural state, becomes opaque and slightly 

ranulous, similar in appearance to the 
arrara and Serravezza marble, through the 
rocess of baking. Not being. however, so 
far: it has the advantage of being more 
easily worked, with an economy of 50 rer 
cent. in labour. White alabaster is only to 
be found in the province of Pisa, and, we 
are informed, that a group of Tuscan 
financiers is negotiating with the quarry 
owners to secure a monopoly in this for the 
purpose of combating foreign competition. 


American Cement Production in 1910. 


Statistics collected by the United States 

Geological Survey show that the total quantity 
of Portland, natural, and pozzuolanic cement 
manufactured in that country during 1910 
amounted to 76,934,675 barrels, valued at 
13,610.554/. Compared with the previous year, 
this represents an increase of more than ten 
million barrels, or 153 per cent. in quantity 
and 269 per cent. in value. 
The total output of Portland cement for the 
апте year was 75,699,485 barrels, equal to 
nearly thirteen million tons, valued at 21s. per 
ton. The output of pig iron in the United 
States for 1910 was 27,298,545 tons, valued at 
61s. 6d. per ton. Hence the production of 
Portland cement was approximately 47 per 
cent. that of pig iron in quantity and 16 per 
cent. in value. 

The foregoing figures suffice to make clear 
that the term “cement age" has not been 
applied without reason to the present epoch. 


Building Work, Spain. 

The Gaceta of August 1 notifies that tenders 
will be opened on September 5, at the 
* Dirección General de Obras Públicas, 
Ministerio de Fomento," Madrid, for carrying 
out the first section of the harbour works at 
Adra, in the province of Almeria. The upset 
price is put at 1,957,000 pesetas (about 72,000/.). 

The Gaceta of August 2 notifies that tenders 
will be opened on August 31 at the ‘‘ Ministerio 
de Instruccion Publica y Bellas Artes. 
Madrid, for completing the building іп course 
of erection for the General and Technical 
Institute of Granada. The upset price 18 put 
at 401.000 pesetas (ubout 15.000/.). 

Although the two foregoing contracts will 
in all probability be awarded to Spanish firms, 
nevertheless the carrying out of the works may 
involve the purchase of some materials out of 
Spain. 

Raliway Works, etc., Netherlands East Indies. 

According to the Nederlandsche Staats- 
courant of August 1, the Netherlands | East 
Indies Budget for 1911 contains provisions 
for :—(1) An ойе of 350.000 gulden (29,000/.) 
for building the railway from Bandjar to 
Parigi; (2) an increase which will now bring 
the total amount set aside for the erection of 
the Colonial building at Amsterdam up 10 
278,800 gulden: (3) an increase of 383.500 
gulden (32.375/.) for the construction of steam 
tramways from Tjikampek to Lemahabang 
and from Rambipoedji to Poeger. 


Abyssinia. 


Tho following information is from the report 
by H.M. Consul at Adis Ababa (Major C. H. 
M. Doughty Wylie, C.M.G.) on the trade of 
Abyssinia in 1910, which will shortly he 
issued : — 

There is an import of ready made windows 
and doors, etc. by the railway. This 
import will doubtless increase with the arrival 
of the rails in Adis Ababa. Wood is scarce, 
bad, and very expensive in Shoa. The same 
increase will rabably take [place in iron 
girders and building materials generally. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


this Number : 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised in 
Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 


the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


SEPTEMBER 4. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The 
Education Committee invite from architects 
practising in Newcastle designs for a senior 
mixed school and a junior mixed school, each 
to accommodate 365 children. Assessor nomin- 
ated by R.I.B.A. 

SEPTEMBER 5.—Skegness.—CotTraGe HosPrITAL.— 


Mr. E. R. Sutton, F. R. I. B. A., Assessor. Pre- 
mium 161. 15s. 
SEPTEMBER 9. — Pontefract. — SWIMMING- 


BATH8.—O pen 
of Yorkshire. 
Surveyor. 
SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—COoURT OF JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 


to architecta of the West Riding 
Particulars from the Borough 


the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160, 0001. The Official 
5 may be seen at the Library of the 


SEPTEMBER 16. — Manchester. — LiBRARY AND 
ART GALLERIES.—Limited to the ten selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. 780. 

OCTOBER 4. — Easington B.D.C. — 100 model 
houses for Murton Colliery, Durham. 2} per 
cent. on net cost to successful architect. 

OcroBER 7. — Barnsley. — EXTENSION ОР 
Batus.—The Barnsley T.C. invite drawings for 
proposed extension of ublic Baths. Three 
premiums are offered. See advertisement in 
issue of August 11 for further particulars. 

OCTOBER 12.—Coseley. 
school to accommodate about 200 children. Раг- 
ticulars from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 
Bilston. 

OCTOBER 14. — Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
GRAND Ноте. — Particulars from Mr. Е. A. 
Jenkins, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 

OCTOBER 30.—Holland.—Srainep Gtass WIN- 
pow.—Designs are invited for а stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OcTOBER 31. — Marylebone. — New MUNICIPAL 
BuILDINGS.—Premiums оѓ 100L, 75l. D The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F. R. f. B. A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 LE ` further 
particulars. 

NOVEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

NOVEMRER 30.—Gardiff.— TEcHNiCAL INSTITUTE. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further рше. Successful architect to carry 
out work. Premiuins of 125L, 75l., and 501. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor. 

Ж NOVEMBER 30. — Hastings. — Fast SUSSEX 
HosPirAL.—The Joint Committee of the East 
Sussex Hospital and King Edward VII. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 


See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. Premiums of 125l., 75l., and 50l. 
Mr E. T. Hall, assessor. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR 4 


BRipcE.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Тауен Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60l. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CriTY.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of July 7 for 
further particulars. 

JULY 1, 1912.— Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 375l. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No Date. — Nottingham. — Baptist CHURCH 
AND Premises.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
gon, solicitors. King-street, Nottingham. 

No Date.—Rochdale Infirmary. 59 
Assessor. Mr. Alex. Graham, F. R. I. B. A 

No Darzg.— Salford. of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


AUGUST 25.—Southsea. SINOP, rrc.—For alter- 
ing existing premises and building shop, show: 


rooms, and stores, for Messrs. S. Sperber & Sons. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities 
from the architects, Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, 
Prudential- buildings, Portsmouth. 

AUGUST 26. — Eccles. HovusEs.—Erection of 
three houses Mr. Luke Barlow, Hanover- 
chambers, 8, King-street, Manchester. 

AUGUST 96, — Frindsbury. — ALTERATIONS.— 
Execution of alterations to the teachers' dwell- 
ing-house. Specifications and plans by the Com- 
mittee’s Architect, Mr. Wilfrid Н. Robinson, of 
Caxton House Westminster, seen with Mr. R. A. 
Arnold, The Precinct, Rochester, Kent. 

AUGUST 26.—Mallaig.—Appitions.—For addi- 
tions to public school at Mallaig. Plans seen, 
and quantities from Mr. . Falconer, archi- 
tect, Fort William, Scotland. 

Audusr 26.—New Tredegar.—URINaAL.—Ercc- 
tion of a four-stall public urinal at the Work- 
men’s Hall. Plans and specification with the 
Council’s Surveyor, Мг. J. Lewis, 
A.M. Inst. C. E., Blackwood, Mon. 

AUGUST 26. — Skirbeck. . Cacine.—Censtruc- 
tion of iron caging at the police-station. Specifi- 
cations from Mr. E. J. A. Christie, Market-place, 
Boston, Lincs. 

AUGUST 28.—Altofts.—Corn 
tion of a corn chamber. 
at the D.C. Office, Altofts. 

AvcvusT 28. — Bristol. — SEwER.— Construction 
of a tank sewer in Hennebique's system of ferro- 
concrete at Chaplin-road, Easton. Drawing seen, 
and specifications and quantities, on deposit of 


CHAMBFER.—Erec- 
Plan and specification 


2l., rom Mr. Thos Henry Yabbicom, 
МАО ы, City Engineer, 63, Queen-square, 
ristol. 


AUGUST 28. — Cardiff. —VrsTRY, Fre. — Erection 
of a vestry and heating chamber. Plans and 
specifications from the Rev. D. T. Evans, 6, 
Eton-place, Cardiff. 

AUGUST 28. — Kincraig.—Mansr.—Erection of 
& manse at Alvie. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. А. Cattanach, дие Kincraig, Scotland. 

AUGUST 28.—8t. Agnes. —Suop.—Erection of a 
shop. Plans and specifications from Messrs. 
R. H. and E. W. Tonkin, architects and sur- 
veyors, Tregoney. 

AUGUST 28. — Scunthorpe.—ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
Alterations and additions to the latrine buildings 
at the Church of England schools. Plans and 
specification at the Vicarage House. Messrs. 
W. S. Walker, F.R.I.B.A., & Son, architects 
and surveyors, 77. Lowgate, Hull. 

AUGUST 29. — Cambridge --AtTrERATIONS.—Re- 
pairs and alterations to No. 12, Corn Ex- 
change-street. lan and specification with the 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

Ассоѕт 29. — Consett. — ADDITIONS, ETC.—For 


alterations, additions, etc., for the Consett 
Industrial and Provident Society, Ltd. Plans 
and specification from Mr. J. J. Eltringham, 


architect, Derwent-street, Blackhill. 

AUGUST 30. — Cardigan. —CowHoUSsE, FTc.--For 
the erection, at Penlan Farm, near Cardigan, of 
а ten- stalled cowhouse, with hay-room and pig- 
geries; and for the reflooring and reroofing of a 
granary. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
James Williams, builder, of Kilgerran. 

AvcGusT 30. — Warminster. — CoTTAGr.—Erec- 
tion of a cottage. Drawing and specification 
with Mr. A. F. Long, architect, 53, Market- 
place, Warminster. 

Avcust 30. — West Hartlepool. — HovsrEs.— 
Erection of three houses, Colwyn-road. Plans, 
specification, and particulars from Mr. Wm. 
Young, architect, Park-road, West Hartlepool. 

AUGUST 31.-—Exeter.-- BUII.DINGS.— Erection of 

farm buildings at Wear Barton, Countess Wear. 
near Exeter. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 3l.. from Messrs. E. Н. 
Harbottle & Son, architects, County-chambers, 
Exeter. 
ж AUGUST 381. — Leytonstone, М.Е. — NW 
FOUNDATIONS, FTC.—The West Ham Union invite 
tenders for (1) formations of new foundations, 
etc., to boilers, etc. (2) construction of steel water 
tank; (3) supply and delivery of Lancashire 
boiler, at Union Infirmary. Leytonstone. Sce 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars 

AucvsT 31. — Bhondda.— Roors.- Erection of 
galvanised roofs at the Porth and Ystrad Gas- 
works. Plans and specification seen, and form 
of tender from Mr. О. Thomas, Engincer and 
Manager, Gas and Water Offices, Pentre, 
Rhondda, Wales. Deposit of 11. 18. 

SEPTEMBER 1].—Attleborough.—CooKFRY-ROOM, 


FTC. — Erection of new cookerv-room, playshed, 
etc. Names to the Secretary, Education Offices, 
Shirehall, Norwich. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 


SEPTEMBER 1. — Brighton. —ALTFRATIONS.—For 


alterations to the Grafton-street lavatories. 
Specification and form of tender from the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 


Works.— For 
Evelyn-street Council 


SEPTEMBER 1. — Warrington. — 
various works at the 


school. Specifications from the architect, Mr. 
T. A. Buttery, L. R. I. B. A., Exchange- buildings. 
Queen- street, Morley. 

Ж SEPTEMBER 1.— Winchester. — Corradfs.— The 
Managers of the Hursley Estate invite tenders 
for four pairs of cottages on the Hursley Estate. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 


particulars. 
SEPTEMBER 2. — Cardigan. — ALTERATION.—For 
alteration of business premises. Mr. J. 


Williams, architect, Napier-street, Cardigan. 

SEPTEMBER 2. — Totnes.—BuiLDIXGSs.— Erection 
of buildings, bullock and sheep pens, in Totnes 
Market. Plans and specification from the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. W. F. Tollit, 10, High- 
street, Totnes. 
ж SEPTEMBER 3.—Barrow-in-Furness.—Orricrs. 
—Tenders are invited for the building of new 
offices for Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., at Barrow-in- 
Furness. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

SEPTEMBER 4.— Heaton.—CnHuncH —E rection of 
a new church. Plans and specifications with 


Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 
Quantities from Messrs. Wright & Son, sur- 
vevors, Lancaster. 

SEPTEMBER 5. — Newport.--BancrF.—Construc- 


tion of a dumb hopper barge. Specification 
from Mr. A. J. Phillips. Clerk to the Com- 
missioners, Harbour and Pilotage Offices, Dock- 
street, Newport. 

Ж SEPTEMBER 6.—Grays.—DniLL-HALL, ETC.— The 
Essex ‘Territorial Force Association invite 
tenders for drill hall, instructor’s quarters. 
stores, etc., at Grays. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Ж SEPTEMBER 6.—Eomford.—DRILL-HALL, ETC.— 
The Essex Territorial Force Association invite 
tenders for drill-hall, instructor's quarters, 
stores, stabling, etc., at Romford. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


SEPTEMBER 8&.—Addington.-—ADDITIONS.—Erec- 
tion of additions to coal store at Addington 
Waterworks. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of ll. 1s., from the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 

Жж SEPTEMBER 8.-_Croydon. —ADDITIONS TO COAL 
Storr. — The Croydon B.C. invite tenders for 
additions to coal store at Addington Water- 
works. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

x SEPTEMBER 9.—Sutton.—Sanitary ANNFXFS, 
ETC.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 
tenders for sanitary annexes and alterations to 
laundry at Belmont Workhouse, Sutton, Surrey. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Жж SEPTEMBER 12. — Aldershot.— ADprrroxs, ETC. 
—The Commissioners of orks and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for alterations 
and additions to the Коул! Pavilion. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 


Ж SEPTEMBER 15.—Barrow-in-Furness.—ExTEN- 
SION оғ POST-OFFICE.—The Commissioners of 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings invite tenders 
for extension of post-office. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 


SEPTEMBER 16.—Chester.—HoOUvUsE, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of one single dwelling-house and one set of 
farm buildings, on the Moston Estate, near 
Sandbach. Plans seen, and specifications and 
quantities, on deposit of 1l., from the С.С. Land 
Agent, County Estate Office, 49, Northgate- 
street, Chester. 

SrPrTEMBER  18.—London.—OrricEs.— Extension 

of the offices, 95, The Grove, Stratford, for the 
West Ham Education Committee. Mr. W. 
Jacques, A. R. I. B. A., Architect to the Education 
Committee, 2, Fen- court, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Deposit of 5l. for quantities. 
Ж SrPTEMBER 18. —- Stratford. — EXTFNSION OF 
Orricrs.—The West Ham Education Committee 
invite tenders for the extension of the offices. 
95, The Grove, Stratford See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

SrPTzMBER 18.—Wigan.—Rrwovar.—For the re- 
moval of the wooden constructed  water-cooling 
tower nt the Pemberton Flectricity Works. Mr. 
James Slevin, Electrical Engineer, Bradford- 
place, Wigan 

SFPTEMBER 19. — Oxhill. — Watt, etc.—For re- 

building of retaining wall, and foundations for 
new schoo]. Plans and specification Seen, and 
quantities from Mr. N. Richley, Shire Hall. 
Durham. 
ж SEPTEMBER 20 — Hammersmith.—LavatTory 
ACCOMMODATION AND GSnruürEn..—The Hammer- 
amith B.C. invite tenders for erection of lavatory 
accommodation and shelters at Wormholt Park. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

SEPTFM BER 20.— London. — SurrTERR, FTC. Erec- 
tion of lavatory accommodation and shelters at 
Wormholt Park, Hammersmith. Plana seen, 
and specification and quantities from Mr. H. 
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MODERN SHIPS AND THE ARCHITECT. 


R. BURTON T. BEACH, dns 
recently in the New Yor 


Herald, presents to our con-. 


sideration a 
wild but, one 
nently probable 

" mammoth " “ leviathan ” “ ocean grey- 
hound” or “ floating hotel,” as it will 
develop during the next few years. 
The conception of a vessel twice the 
size of the Mauretania is, if possible at 
all, quite easy of achievement, since 


variety of seemingly 
must admit, immi- 
ictures of the 


structures of the kind have long ago 
outstripped the human scale. They 
may increase in size now, and no one 
be really astonished, until lack of 
adequate harbourage puts a period to 
their growth. 

They are the material embodiment of 
an age whose god is the god of Transit, 
whose temple is naturally the hotel. 
In the liner, as it pursues its inhuman 
way, combining the satisfaction of his 
desire for luxury with that of the necessity 


for speed, the modern finds his true Ark 


- of our later Covenant, which gives man 


sovereignty in all material things on the 
condition that his soul shall be ruled 
thereby in its turn. It is not unlike 
the contract which was made by Dr. 
Faustus. And in this agreement the 


‘architect in his capacity as ingenious 


designer of hotels, clubs, and the like 
has his place, his function. 

In the Ark of Material Comfort, then, 
he is increasingly to have scope for 
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the exercise of his gayest ingenuity. 
Rivalry between the companies in the 
matter of luxury may easily surpass 
the possibility of further aggrandisement 
in bulk. The items which make the 
prospect bizarre would be what is 
called sensational were they not essen- 
tially so absurd. For if humour lies in 
the association of the incongruous, the 
idea of a swimming-bath on board a ship 
is surelv ridiculous. The news that 
one company contemplates increasing 
from 4,0007. to 10,000. its annual outlay 
for the wireless service to the papers 
published on board seems, and is, а 
much tamer proposal. 

These vessels, structures, accretions— 
“ things "—have already lost most re- 
semblance to the world-old conception 
for which the word is “ship.” Ав 
far as the  reception-rooms, lounges, 
corridors are concerned, the camber- 
batter which formerly kept things of 
necessity “ вһір-зһаре " has almost dis- 
а peared. A spacious staircase, with 
lifts on either hand, supplants the old 
companion - wav. Dining - rooms and 
drawing - rooms, bars, smoke - rooms, 
cafés, lounges, libraries, and writing- 
rooms, hardly satisfy the requirements 
for which, but a decade ago, the simple 
saloon, drawing and smoking rooms 
sufficed. And to accommodate them 
all the Aquitania is to have seven decks. 
Somewhere within the walls of the new 
White Star liner Olympic there is to be 
agymnasium fitted with the completeness 
which Americans demand and the 
swimming-bath we mentioned above 
big enough for a free dive. 

For with increasing size comes 
immunity from the terrors of the sea, of 
which men as & consequence begin to 
find the value. А voyage which for- 
merly passed in fasting or on a diet of 
gruel and tea, is now consumed in a close 
succession of prodigious meals, із more 
likely to end in the desolation engendered 
by surfeit than in the exhilaration of 
unwonted fitness and the incitement 
of & fresh beginning. Hence the need 
for exercise. All development tends to 
reproduce the conditions of dry land. 
There is the captain controlling his 
not inconsiderable polity by telephonic 
communication. There are the various 
state departments — the purser, for 
instance, with his clerks. There are the 
citizens, upper and middle classes, and 
away down unseen in the stokehold 
sweat the grimy submerged. The naval 
architect 18 a civic designer of à compact 
and complex city, and he is beginning to 
find in this city, as it grows in size, 
wealth, and security, that more than 
space, economy, and strength is de- 
manded of him. Following the analogy 
of the cities of the land, he finds that 
an increasing measure of comfort and 
adornment is required. For this he 
must call in the architect on land, whose 
cities centuries ago attained the stage 
he is just reaching, although in another 
aspect, that of organisation, economy 
of means, and а sense of entitv, his 
achievement is far from being equalled. 

It may be objected that the adornment 
of ships is no new thing; that indeed 
ships have been beautified in a decreasing 
degree as the age of the Argosy receded. 
That at no time before this present have 
vessels so unmitigatedly utilitarian been 
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permitted to brave the seas. And this 
1s undeniably true. In contact at times 
with the land on which, after all, they 
are built, ships have of necessity partaken 
of the spirits of their ages. At first they 
are as some mythic beast, and eyes 
are painted on them that they may 
see the way, though there is no path; 
they are hung about with charms against 
the reputed demons of the deep. They 
are built in traditional shapes, as are the 
static structures of their time. As these, 
they become fairer to the eye, are formed 
to the mind of man rather than in fear 
of the gods. At last almost every 
surface timber is shaped into some vain 
form faintly reminiscent of aboriginal 
myth, or merely in keeping with their 
fully-developed sex, for they have now 
acquired the sex with which the mariner, 
unwilling Benedict for longer and longer 
spells, would endow the thing he serves. 

Suddenly a new barbarism sweeps 
awav with iron utility the faint and 
moribund forms. Palrometallic man 
sails, as the arbiter of civilisation, 1f 
you please, wherever he will. Dirty 
British steamer” sinks the “ stately 
Spanish galleon."  'Quinquirame of 
Nineveh " has rotted long ago. Æsthetes 
despair, аз ssthetes will. 

Now it has been frequently remarked 
concerning architecture, that decadence 
sets in at just that point when decorative 
values outstrip structural significance, 
when the weight of adornment is more 
than its meaning can uphold. As on land 
во on the sea. When stem and taftrail 
curve like playful dolphins and berthings 
rise like cupola'd oriels over the waves. 
when hawse-holes yawn with lips and 
teeth replete, and carlings bend like ropes 
to the curve of the deck, on such a craft 


as Vanderdecken’s cruising off the Cape, 


every bollard-head a Hermes and the 
quarter-rail a writhing bacchanal, the 
beauty of the wooden ship has reached 
the intolerable acme of decay—it is 
“ baroque." 

But note how, even at this point, 
each carved and painted piece is shaped 
and fitted to the integral structure. 
In no direction is an attempt made to 
reproduce the rectilinear conditions of 
horizontal earth and a constant gravity. 
The ship, a brigatine or barque, a galliot 
or chassemarée, is one curve from end 
to end, and all i moulded in consonance 
with it. Contrast the aspiration of the 
modern monster. Ceiling and deck must 
be flat and square and the sides all 
perpendicular. And the luckless archi- 
tect shall be called in to fit the given 
rooms with the frivolous trappings of his 
futile skill. So he panels and plasters 
it in the “Georgian” or Louis 
Quinze”; gives an “ Elizabethan " 
staircase and a lounge of tasteful trellis- 
work in the manner of a hotel or, what 
is really the same, the modern country 
house on a large scale. “ Home from 
home " in fact—for those who like that 
sort of thing. 

It is perhaps erroneous to assert that 
the tendency which renders possible 
afloat the architectural adornment 
adapted to dry land is entirely the fruit 
of conscious effort on the part of the 
designers of tbe larger vessels. Ad- 
mittedly it is true in part; indeed, as 
far as saloon passenger quarters are 
concerned, this end is kept in view. But 
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it is rendered possible by the modern 
conditions of construction which enable 
the vessel to be so monstrous that a 
curve from stem to stern, if present, 
would be lost, and во steady that in all 
but considerably inclement weather the 
customary direction of the force of gravity 
is maintained. And therefore it might 
be argued, repugnant as it is to our 
conceptions of the identification of the 
structural achievement with ssthetic 
intent, that the present practice of 
applying adornment developed on land 
is logical and right. | 

But even supposing that the merelv 
historical trappings are justifiable in 
buildings (it is not our purpose here to 
discuss this immediately irrelevant point), 
surely on board ship they become 
insincerely frivolous in function and 
effect. Our ideas of esthetic rectitude 
cry out against a procedure as careless 
intellectually in its inception, as it is 
bizarre in its result. 

No. The ship is an entity comparable 
to the city of our dreams. Like that 
city it is defined, of necessity, in its 
content.  Straggling suburbs it has 
none, save negligible deck hamper 
comparable to the sheds and lean-to's ” 
outside a medieval town, all easily 
abandoned. Within the disposition of 
its parts there still lie the husks of the 
seed of the aboriginal boat. Unbroken 
tradition has flowed through all the 
seeming change of different purposes and 
times—and even now in the “ leviathan ” 
is not quite lost. In the city afloat, as 
through the city of our mind, there goes 
the spirit of forethought, certainty, and 
justice in the precise apportioning of 
Space and position to the various divisions 
according to the importance and require- 
ments of the functions they perform. 
From the crow's nest, justly holding 
the watchman against the chances of the 
world without, to the tunnel wherein 
revolves the shaft upon which the whole 
concern relies, each part will be found 
in its place, at once practical and sym- 
bolic, to а nicety for which no parallel 
is to be found in any association of 
functions 80 diverse upon dry land. 

And it is in the peculiar aptitudes 
of its conception that the true decorator 
of the vessels of the future will find the 
basis of his scheme, on the implicit 
symbolism of each part that he will 
depend for his motives, in the develop- 
ment of structural forms that he will 
find his means. It is useless at preser.t 
to guess at the result and to imagine it 
is impossible. The companies will con- 
tinue to pile the Pelion of obfuscating 
adornment upon the Ossa of prodigious 
size till the gods are assailed and, dis- 
comfited, retire. But in the meanwhile 
structural forms will be outstripping the 
mere necessities of their purposes, and 
in the moulding of brass and painted 
iron into shapes and curves and harmo- 
nies beyond the customary graceless 
minimum of utility the beautifier of ships 
will find at once his inspiration and his 
means. 

— ̃ n — 


PROPOSED IL. C. C. TRAINING COLLEGE. 
The London County Council propose to 
build a training college for teachers at St. 
Quintin's Park, in view of the fact that the 
present training accommodation is far below 
that required. 
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NOTES. 


THE agenda for the forth- 


Trade Union coming Trade Union 
Congress, Congress, which opens 
September 4, has now 


been issued, and besides the standard 
dishes, such as nationalisation of the 
railways, the eight hours’ day, etc., 
there are resolutions relating to the 
Insurance Bill, and calling for a Com- 
mission to inquire into the working of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, as well 
as an anti-military resolution suggested 
doubtless by the strikes, as it somewhat 
humorously describes the existence of a 
regular standing army as a menace to 
Кр liberty.” Amongst the reso- 
utions relating to the Insurance ВШ is 
one which declares “ that no scheme 
can be satisfactory which is not wholly— 
or at least mainly—non-contributory, 
and in which the bulk of the funds 
necessary are not provided by Parlia- 
ment." We have always foreseen that 
such а contention was certain to be put 
forward, and in our article on this ВШ 
(May 12) we said :—“‘ One thing in con- 
nexion with the Bill should most cer- 
tainly be made clear, and that is that 
if any attempt is made to whittle awav 
the contribution on the part of those 
to be benefited bv the scheme the Bill 
must forthwith be laid aside. Too 
many Bills have been introduced on 
social subjects based on contributory 
principles only to emerge from Parlia- 
ment non-contributory and purely 
eleemosynary measures.” We shall 
revert to the subject of the Congress 
at the conclusion of its sittings. 


In these days when general 


5 strikes are threatened on 
behalf of any discontent 
in any particular trade or industry a 


point arises both under the Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
and the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
deserving serious attention. The 
general strike is a modern development 
since the passing of the last-named 
Act, and it may be doubted whether 
when the above Acts were passed the 
protection offered by the Acts to persons 
taking action “in contemplation or 
furtherance” of trade disputes was 
intended to extend to persons having 
no dispute amongst themselves, t.e., 
between employers and employed, but 
joining in disputes outside their own 
employment or business. The point 
is of the greatest importance, the House 
of Lords, as we have recently pointed 
out (the Builder, August 18), having held 
that for some sections of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906, to apply, a dispute 
must be either imminent or in progress. 
We submit that this must have been 
intended by the legislature to apply to 
disputes between employers and their 
workmen and not to extend where acts 
are performed by persons having no cause 
of dispute as regards their own employ. 
Where no cause of dispute exists in a 
articular trade, but the employees join 
in supporting a strike in other trades, 
this in itself appears to constitute an act 
of intimidation, and an act of intimida- 
tion not only levelled at their employers, 
but at the general public. Are acts of 
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this kind to receive statutory protection ? 
That is а question we should like to 
see raised and answered in the near 
future.. 


. Dr. Kina WaRRY, the 
5 Medical Officer for Hack- 
ney, in submitting his 
annual report to the Council (see p. 257) 
draws especial attention to the fact that 
under the existing by-laws it is possible 
to build rooms, which are used as bed- 
rooms, provided only with a ventilating 
opening in the wall, too frequently 
promptly blocked up by the occupant 
on the first cold or windy day, thus 
leaving the room without ventilation of 
any kind—a highly undesirable state of 
things. Dr. Warry advocates that it 
should be compulsory to have a fireplace 
in every habitable room. We cannot 
follow him as far as this, recognising 
that in most cases the small bedroom 
never sees a fire from year's end to year's 
end. At the same time, we quite admit 
the unsatisfactory character of the “ hole 
in the wall,” and think it would be reason- 
able to demand a ventilating flue carried 
to the top of the building and provided 
at the outlet with some means of inducing 
extraction. In the numerous industrial 
dwellings and small flats that are rising 
in and around London there is certainly 
an opportunity for а more systematic 
method of diffusing warmth; it must, 
of course, be inexpensive, but it would be 
very desirable that smaller rooms should 
be able to borrow a ]ittle heat from the 
principal room or rooms, considering 
how seldom they will be permitted a 
fire on their own account. Perhaps the 
simplest solution is the American one of 
abolishing the door—after all, the door 
is but a survival of barbamsm—and we 
think Dr. Warry will agree with us in the 
view that a small and somewhat cramped 
flat is far more healthy if you take all 
the internal doors off their hinges and 
substitute curtains of a hygienically 
suitable material. 


. THE proposal to spend one 
Sanatoria and and a half millions of 
or the public money on tuber- 
Tuberculous. Culosis sanatoria in Eng- 
land has evoked criticism 

from Mrs. Amy M. Elkin, who writes to 
the Times to point out that it is of first 


importance to establish local dispensaries 


on the lines instituted in 1887 by Dr. 


Philip in Edinburgh, and since widely 
adopted in Germany. Mrs. Elkin takes 
the view that, though sanatoria may be 
looked on as the best possible means of 
education for the consumptive apart from 
any improvement derived from the treat- 
ment itself, it is of even greater im- 
portance to obtain the hold on the 
initiatory stages of the disease that can 
only be secured by means of properly 
staffed local dispensaries in touch with 
the districts in which consumption is 
fostered. We certainly think that some 
of the proposed expenditure should be 
allotted to dispensaries in lieu of sanatoria, 
having regard to the relative effect of 
each, in proportion to the expenditure, 
on checking of the disease, and the 
influence that dispensaries are able to 
exercise on the manner of life in our 
populous centres. 
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Dors the position of 
Principal of the London 
County Council Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, 
giving the whole of his time to the 
work, demand a higher salary than that 
of Director of the National Gallery 
(1,000/.) ? Apparently so, for the four- 
figure income advertised six months асо 
failed to attract the Head desired, and 
1,2001. is now offered. The post is 
obviously one for an architect, and it 
might have been thought that among 
the large number of men with architec- 
tura] training, with sound knowledge of 
design and craftsmanship, and, in addition, 
with some administrative ability, one 
could have been found to forego the 
uncertain fruits of general practice and 
to accept without regret the cheques, 
regular and not meagre, of the London 
County Council. Whether the best man 
will be tempted by the extra 2001. а усаг 
to come forward and be prepared to 
sacrifice all his professional ambitions 
and independence is doubtful The 
whole-time clause was too rigorously 
enforced probably in dealing with the 
origina] applications ; a certain elasticity 
is desirable. No one would suggest, 
for instance, that Sir Charles Holroyd 
performs his duties at the National 
Gallery less earnestly ог efficiently. 
because as a recreation he draws and 
etches; and the Principal of the Arts 
and Crafts School would be just as useful 
if to some extent he were allowed to 
exercise his artistic or literary powers 
outside the School. In fact, his position 
would be strengthened by being in touch 
with the outside world, and the nght 
man could be trusted not to abuse his 
privileges. The solution of the problem 
probably would be found in the appoint- 
ment of а Vice-Principal responsible for 
the detail work of the School. 


———9—4————— 
THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


] By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 
IV.—IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


MEDLEVAL England was а forrestial 
country, and in woods along many roads 
and byways footpads and bandits lay in 
wait, as ready to cut a throat as to broach a 
tun of wine. Rivers were feared then by 
peu and horsemen, not only because 

ords were very common, but because 
thieves knew that an ambush near a ford was 
particularly unpleasant to anyone who had 
to make his way through it. Till the XIVth 
century, and even later, fords were in vogue 
at and near many towns of the lesser sort ; 
and what their dangers were and how their 
guardians behaved to travellers are very 
well described in a picturesque old ballad 
written in the time of Henry V. Another 
blissed besines is brigges to make, its poet 
cries, thinking of the unfortunate travellers 
who were washed from their saddles into a 
flooded river :— 
* And som oute of their sadels flette [fall] to 
the grounde, 

Wente forthe in the water wist no man whare, 

Fyve wekys after or they were i founde, 

Their kyn and their knowlech [acquaintance] 

caught them up with care.” 

And the life and limb tax claimed by rivers 
was not the only trouble. The keepers of a ford 
knew no pity, but got their toll in relentless 
ways, taking bread from the beggar's wallet, 
and “a hood or a girdel”’ from the pore 
penyles. Pretty often, again, great woods 
encircled little riverside towns and manors, 
so that outlaws after dark could steal up 
close to the houses and the bridge; it was 
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C Photo, by C. S. Sargisson. 


The Monnow Bridge, Monmouth. 


then that pilgrims and wayfarers welcomed 
with the greatest relief the cresset-lights that 
glimmered from some friendly building on 
the bridge—a chapel, a defensive gateway, a 
small bickering windmill or & good house 
buttressed up against & pier and rising above 
the parapet. 

On all the many pilgrim roads the absence 
of & bridge here and there was a grievance 
and а danger that affected everybody, yet 
fords gave place to bridges very slowly, and 
the reasons are not really at all hard to find. 
For example, it was a long time before 
bridges won & good reputation &mong the 
people. Wood being abundant everywhere, 
they were often timber bridges, rudely built, 
we may believe, for many of them were 
carried away by floods, as Matthew Paris 
relates in his monastic journalism, which 
belongs to the XIIIth century. Country- 
folk had their hearts set on the safety of 
stone bridges, which, like other ideals, were 
not easy to make real. Money enough had 
to be collected, апа leave from the King had 
to be angled for ; hence the old custom of lay- 
ing the first stone in this or that King's name. 
Remember also that rivers flowed through 
private lands, sometimes with rival owners 
on each bank, who put а veto on the whole 
project, either in а spirit of perverse 
antagonism or because a stone bridge might 
benefit one landowner more than another. 
It was always easy for the stronger man to 
say that the coffer dams used in founding 
piers diverted rivers from their natural 
channels and caused inundations, particu- 
larly after storms. I think this abjection 
was raised pretty often, as piers were founded 
here and there in a very primitive fashion, 
just by throwing down stones and mortar till 
a bed of masonry rose above water-level. 
Old Bow Bridge was grounded in this way at 
Stratford-atte-Bow, XIIth century ; and the 
same method of construction was used in 
much later days. 

And another point to be kept in mind is 
the fact that in those warlike times every- 
thing was looked at from the standpoints of 
attack and defence. Bridges as well as 
warriors needed armour, so gateways and 
towers were built in a military fashion, dnd 
sometimes one arch was a drawbridge. Take 
Old London Bridge as an example. One of 
its twenty arches—the thirteenth from the 
City end—served two purposes, being a toll- 
gate for merchant shipping and a draw- 
bridge to gap off enemies from the town. 
It served this purpose effectively in 1553, 
when Sir Thomas Wyatt and his insurgents 
wished to enter London. It was easy for 
Strangers to know which was the movable 
arch, because this defence was connected in 
all popular talk with the tower that rose 
beside it, a terrible and gruesome tower, for 


on its summit executioners displayed the 

heads of decapitated persons, who ranged 

E common bandits to the great Sir Thomas 
ore. 

Some defensive bridges in Old Engiand 
had an important look as late as the reign 
of George III. Thus the Welsh Bridge at 
Shrewsbury has quite а noble air in engrav- 
ings of that period. At the present time 
our gateway and towered bridges are plain 
specimens of this medieval tradition. One 
at Warkworth, Northumberland, belongs to 
the XIVth century. 16 has а squat tower 
with penu of stonework above the gateway, 
but the gateway itself is so low and narrow 
that & gipsy's caravan cannot pass through 


it. Ав to the bridge, its simple dogged 


architecture has points worth noting. There 
is the roadway, which has a pleasant line 
dipping towards the gateway, and having 
a triangular recess for the convenience of 
travellers in the great central pier. The gate- 
way is at some distance from the abutment, 
and the wall that unites them has a curve 
that repeats in two places, but in a modified 
manner, the line of parapet formed by the 
recess. Although the pier midstream із 
triangular, an attempt has been made to 
mask the false principle involved in this type 
of cut water; that is to say, the mason tried 
to thrust into the oncoming river a larger bulk 
of masonry than was usual in sharp-beaked 
рев and buttresses. It is odd, but medieval 

ridge-builders very often believed that a 
pier, however substantial in bulk, ought to 
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cut water like а knife, instead of presenting 
a bold surface to the swift current, a surface 
having weight and resistance, as in those 
occasional piers in French bridges of the 
Limousin, whose sectional form is similar in 
shape to а Gothic drop arch, or else to an 
arch which is formed on an equilateral 
triangle. It is clear that a section of this 
kind has a greater surface than that of a 
triangle, and consequently greater power 
and opposition. 

Further, when you remember that Wark- 
worth Bridge belongs to the XIVth century, 
do you not expect to find pointed arches, 
since these need less centring and have a 
lighter side thrust, necessitating less masonry 
and, therefore, less expense in the building 
of piers ? Yet the ribbed arches are round. 
Northern England has ever been noted for 
two characteristics—a discontent that is 
said to be a Radical in politics, and a stubborn 
opposition to new knowledge and to young 
movements. All this may be read quite 
clearly in those humble stalwart bridges 
which in northern counties unite the Middle 
Ages of hard work with our days of infinite 
talk. It is to Lancashire that you must go, 
for instance, if you wish to study in old 
bridges the retention of Romanesque forms. 

I do not know whether the great pier of 
Warkworth Bridge is solid all through from 
its foundation to its roadside recess. But 
let us remember that many medizval piers, 
like a good many of those built by the 
Romans, were solid shells of stone filled up 
with beaten earth and gravel. | 

As а fair type of the defensive bridge in 
Great Britain, Thave chosen for illustration 
the Monnow Bridge at Monmouth. The 
bluff old tower has rounded ends facing the 
river, and one arrow-hole can be seen in my 
photograph. There are machicolations above 
the gateway, flanked by arrow -slits, and 
just below the roof is another aperture 
through which stones could be hurled or 
molten lead poured. Horatius Cocles would 
have been glad of a tower like this on the 
Pons Sublicius. It was not till much later 
times that the Romans, by building triumphal 
arches on the roadways of important 
bridges, created a tradition that passed 
through the Middle Ages onward to our own 
time and to contemporary work. 

The arches in the Monnow Bridge are 
round, and note that they are arcs doubleauz, 
as the French describe those vaults in which 
at certain intervals a concentric arch is sup- 
posited, or the vault itself at certain places is 
of double or greater thickness than at others, 
во that bold ribs project from the belly of 
arches. Arcs doubleaur are common in old 
English bridges, and some of the most 
interesting are Elizabethan, notably in the 
beautiful Wilton Bridge across the Wye, 
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Chantry on Wakefield Bridge, Yorkshire. 
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Bridge Chapel, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


near Ross, in Herefordshire, built of reddish 
sandstone in 1599. In the Wilton Bridge the 
voussoirs are notched or joggled into each 
other in accord with that Norman fashion 
which left a history of itself in such work as 
the fireplaces at Fountains Abbey. Many 
students of the evolution of bridges give 
insufficient care to the ring of arch stones. 
In the Monnow Bridge at Monmouth a slight 
tentative effect has been made to give the 
arch stones some freedom from the oscillation 
sent through the spandrils when a great 
weight passes over an arch. A slight tenta- 
tive effect, I repeat, because the voussoirs 
have not been made independent from the 
spandrils. To find arches of this type we 
must go to the noble Valentré Bridge at 
Cahors, dating from the XIIIth century. 
Five acute-angled piers rise from the water 
to a high parapet, forming crenelated recesses 
on each side of the roadway; апа the 
voussoirs of the six principal arches, grace- 
fully pointed, &re, as Viollet-le-Duc says, 
extradossés, like the round arches in the best 
Roman bridges.* This makes the ring of 
each arch independent from the construction 
of the spandrils, so that they keep their 
elasticity, and cannot pass on through the 
rest of the bridge any tremor sent down 
from the roadway into the spandrils. On 
the other hand, when arch stones are unequal, 
thicker in their haunches than in their crown, 
oscillating movements go along the full 
length of а bridge, causing undue fatigue to 
the piers, and sometimes а very noticeable 
trembling, as in the bridge by Inigo Jones 
at Llanrwst. Perronet, the greatest French 
engineer of the XVIIIth century, forgot this 
effect of repercussion when he designed and 
built Le Pont Louis XV. at Paris ; and in the 
hope that he would remedy his mistake he 
clam his arch stones together with iron 
all along the soffit, as if metal fastened into 
stone could never in the course of time 
become a destructive agent. 

The architect of Valentré Bridge was wiser 
than Perronet, every arch in his work being 
an elastic bow that is able to move between 
two piers without conveying its oscillation 
beyond those supports. To our modern eyes, 
no doubt, there are too many arches across 
the River Lot at Cahors, but this was neces- 
sary in the Middle Ages, and for two reasons. 
It was a necessity of defence, because narrow 


* This characteristic is particularly evident in the 
remains of the great Roman bridge at Narni, in Italy. 
One great arch stands to this day, and the upper edge 
of the ring is moulded and rimmed, so that the arch 
stones look isolated from the masonry surrounding 
them. The arch at Narni is 150 ft. wide and 100 ft. 
high. The bridge was built by Augustus Cæsar. It 
joined two mountains together across the River Nera, 
and formed part of the Flaminian Way in the country 
of the Sabines. 


arches were easier than broad ones to protect 
from the roadway if an enemy wished to 
assemble boats under а bridge ; and since in 
the frequent wars of those days a bridge had 
often to be cut as a final resource against 
defeat, it was essential that the destruction 
of one arch should not upset its neighbouring 
piers by the withdrawal of а counterbalancing 
thrust from one side of the piers. Many 
piers of a large size were essential, above all, 
when the greater lateral thrust of round 
arches had to be considered in its relation 
to a bridge cut in a single place. Further, 
bridges in the Middle Ages were built very 
slowly, bit by bit, their construction lasting 
from ten to twenty years ; and as war at any 
moment might stop the masons, there was & 
great need that every arch should have for 
their support such strong piers as would be 
equal to the stress and strain of all eventuali- 
ties. From this standpoint, then, as well as 
from the militant strategy of bridge-building, 
many powerful piers were necessary, and a 
bridge gained very much in value when its 
pointed arches had in their voussoirs the 
characteristic which all authorities praise in 
the Valentré Bridge at Cahors. 

But it is time now to say a few words about 
bridges with chapels. These became common 
in the XIVth century, and in most cases they 
were built up against their bridges from the 
water-level so as to be like extra piers in 
times of flood. We are fortunate enough to 
possess four examples at the present time, 
despite the vandalism which followed the 
suppression of monastic houses by Henry 
VIII. The chantry on Wakefield Bridge 
suffered greatly in those days, and its 
desecration continued till the year 1847, 
when its beautiful architecture, dating from 
the time of Edward IIL, was restored at 
a cost exceeding 2,0001. Some authorities 
believe that the style belongs to Edward II.'s 
time, but the endowment was certainly 
made by Edward III., in a charter written at 
Wakefield; he settled 10. per annum on 
William Kaye and William Bull and their 
successors for ever to perform divine service 
in & chapel of St. Mary newly built on the 
bridge at Wakefield." There has been much 
controversy over this bridge chapel, so I 
refer you to C. A. Buckler's “ Remarks upon 
Wayside Chapels," and to N. Seatcherd's 
“ Тһе Chapel of Edward III. on Wakefield 
Bridge." Perhaps the precise date of the 
charter of endowment may have been 1362, 
а jubilee year, in honour of the fiftieth birth- 
day of our third Edward. This king did 
much to protect the wool trade, and Wake- 
field was dependent upon woollen handi- 
crafts, and an ancient tradition says that the 
chapel on Calder Bridge was built by the 
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inhabitants of Wakefield. Another endow- 
ment seems to have been made by the fourth 
Edward, in memory of his father Richard, 
Duke of York, killed at the battle of Wake- 
field in 1460. It is certain, I believe, that 
the chantry was much visited by local 
pilgrims who came to do honour to a statue 
of the Virgin. 

Yorkshire owns another chapelled bridge, 
the one at Rotherham. first built in 1483, 
but it has less charm than that which belongs 
to the little dovecot chantry on the pictur- 
esque bridge at Bradford-on-Avon, Wilt- 
shire. 

Do we possess a bridge buttressed by а 
watermill ? Bridge and mill are often close 
together, but not so near as they are in some 
French examples. In the Middle Ages they 
often formed but one construction, built 
entirely of wood. A good example survived 
at Meux, in Brie, till 1835, having weathered 
storms since the XVth century. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXCURSION.* 
Fourth Day— Thursday. 


Іт had been intended to break the journey 
to Loches at Corinerv for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the remains of the XIIth-century Penedlic- 
tine Abbey there, but the fatiguing nature of 
the weather led to a change in programme, and 
the party proceeded direct to Loches by an 
carly train and devoted the whole day to 
pursuits rather arch:eological than architectural 
chiefly about the castle and church. The site 
of Loches, on the banks of the Indre, was in- 
habited by the Romans, and a monastery was 
there in the Vth centurv, round which the 
town and castle grew. The castle as now 
existent is of two main parts, the Cháteau 
Roval, dating from the XVth snd XVIth 
centuries, and the Donjon of Fulk Nerra, of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, to which 
Louis Xl. added the Tour Neuve and the 
Martelet, containing the noisome subterranean 
cachots which he put to such cruel use in the 
XVth century. Between these two parts 
stands the unique collegiate church of St. Ours. 
The great donjon—the usual square Norman 
keep, entirely ruinous within—differs from the 
common aris in England in having in place 
of flat pilaster buttresses a series of bold pro. 
jecting shafts or engaged columns. The various 
cachots were inspected, but their interest is 
human rather than architectural, and по 
description is needed. ‘The Chateau Roval is 
more attractive. On the side overlooking the 
town the buildings to the left are those of 
Charles VII., the round tower at the end being 
known as the Tower of Agnes Sorel, and con- 
taining her tomb, with a beautiful sculptured 
effigy displaced from the church. The exten- 
sion on the right is the work of Louis XII., and 
its abandonment of the machicolations, tourelles, 
and battlements of the earlier building is 
evidence of the continued progress to more 
settled times. In this building is the delightful 
little oratory of Anne de Bretagne, a sumptuous 
piece of flamboyant design carved on every 
surface with her badges of the ermine and the 
knotted cord. The church of St. Ours, which 
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stands between the old and newer buildings of 
the castle, has features of extraordinary interest. 
It was commenced in 1180, and belongs to that 
experimental period before the perfected Gothic 
of the Isle de France had e complete con. 
quest of the country. The approach is by a 
low vaulted porch at the West-end, square 
topped externally, and containing a wide and 
low west door, richly carved on the archivolt, 
and with defaced figure sculpture above. The 
west bay of the nave is covered bv a tower and 
spire of good but not exceptional Romanesque 
design, but the two remaining bays are roofed 
in extraordinary fashion by hollow pyramids 
of stone supported by semi-pendentives on 
strong pointed transverse arches of one syuare 
order. The choir is below another tower and 
spire somewhat similar to that at the west end, 
bevond which projects a simple apse. The 
aisles, which are almost indepondent, are 
covered with plain barrel vaulting. Whether 
externally or internally, the effect of this 
unusual grouping is most curious; the whole 
р been exhaustively described by Viollct-le- 
uc. 

The town of Loches contains in its picturesque 
streets a great deal of interesting work. The 
XVIth- century Tour de St. Antoine is a finely 
proportioned tower, terminated somewhat 
similarly to the western towers of Tours 
Cathedral by an octagonal stage between 
corner pinnacles surmounted by an octagonal 
dome bearing а lesser cupola. Its concen- 
trated richness above a relatively plain lofty 
shaft makes it a very effective design, and one 
fancies that it has formed the model for some 
modern towers in England. Several of the old 
fortified gatewavs of the town remain. The 
Porte Picoys (XIVth century), picturesquely 
combined on its inner side with the later 
Francois Première Hôtel de Ville, built in 
1825-8 by Guillaume Preudomine. attracted 
many sketchers, as also did the Hótel de la 
Chancellerie, an irregular group of buildings, 
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partly Frangois Preraiére, with additions of the 
time of Henri IL, dated 1551. 

Throughout the town there is an abundance 
of good ironwork of the XVIIIth century in 
balconettes, bell-pulls, railings, eto. 


Fifth Day—Friday. 

This was undoubtedly the most successful 
day of the excursion. Not only did the work 
seen touch a high level of interest, but the use 
of motor vehicles obviated waste of time in 
getting to and from railways and теша ог 
trains, and thus enabled all the time available 
to be profitably utilised. The Cháteau of 
Villandry was first visited, and here the party 
was received by the owner, M. Carvallo, who 
dilated with the greatest enthusiasm on the 
buildings and gardens, and explained his 
intentions in the restoration which he is carrving 
out. The main part of the building dates 
from 1540, when it was rebuilt bv Jean le 
Breton, Baron de Mondoucet. It embodies, 
however, а inediwval tower, part of the earlier 
castle. The building stands on а beautiful 
site under the shelter of a wooded hill which 
towers over the house at the east at such close 
quarters that from the upper terrace on this side 
it is possible to enter at the attic level; vet so 
skilfully is the design managed that there is 
no appearance of the house being cut into the 
side of the hill The plan is roughly an open 
square, the side wings terminated with lofty 
pavilion roofs ; the remainder of the quadrangle 
surrounded by buildings two stories in height 
with dormers above. The ground story of 
the side wings consists of а handsome open 
arcaded loggia. Two orders of pilasters run 
through to the roof and a third Order frames 
the dormers, the vertical lines being continuous 
from below. The spacing is by no means 
regular, nor is it so on the outer front facing 
west, which is similar in design excepting the 
omission of the loggia. In the XVIIIth centurv 
considerable alterations were made by the 
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Marquis de Castellane, including the pw up 
of the elliptical arches of the loggia with windows, 
the destruction of mullions and transoms, 
and removal of finials from the dormers. 
Dummy windows were painted on the plain 
wall faces between the tiers of windows, a 
new staircase was formed, stables and offices 
were built axially on either side of the forecourt 
outside the moat, and a magnificent formal 
garden was laid out with terraces, fountains, 
ater разове апа accessories оп а noble 
scale. Subsequently this garden was cut up 
and partly converted into the landscape stvle— 
" à la Anglais," as they say in France. All this 
work M. Carvallo has now undertaken to 
unravel. The loggia has already been opened 
out, the dummy windows obliterated, and 
mullions and transoms restored. New finials 
are being made for the dormers on the pattern 
of an old one remaining. The staircase. 
which is a remarkably fine one, constructed in 
stone as a flat elliptical vault with beautiful 
wrought-iron balustrade, is being retained, 
and the old disposition of the formal garden 
(except the western terrace against the house, 
which has been displaced by a restoration of the 
moat) is being slowly recovered. Fortunatel 
the upper terrace against the slope of the hi 
with a noble lime avenue of full growth, had been 
suffered to remain, though robbed of its balus- 
trade. Good progress has already been made 
with the restoration of the garden. Very 
strong views as to the suppression of nature in 
the vicinity of the house are held bv M. Carvallo, 
a noteworthy rdg of his being that a garden 
is but а room in the open air, from which it 
follows that wild nature should be excluded, 
though gaps should be provided to serve the 
Pur oec of windows in а room. He has also 

eclared war to the knife against all exotics. 
The party eventually left with regret after 
having been made welcoine in such a delightful 
manner. А drive of about forty minutes was 
suflicient to reach the next cháteau on the 
dav's programme. 

Azay-le-Rideau displays the tvpical French 
earlv Renaissance at its best, free from the 
oddities of Chambord. One is still able to see 
how largely the style depends for its forms 
and disposition of ornament on what had gone 
before: in fact, it is not too much to say that 
its beauties are reminiscent of its flambovant 
forbears, and its defects those of its imported 
classicalities. Professor Moore, in his Charac- 
ter of Renaissance Architecture," haa drawn an 
interesting parallel between the features of this 
cháteau and similar ones of earlier date at 
Cháteaudun, Azay-le-Rideau was built anew 
in 1520 by Gilles Berthelot, the financier. 'The 
old cháteau which it replaced was designed to 
command the road from Tours to Chinon, but 
the present building makes no attempt at 
serious fortification, though it is amusing to 
note the corner turrets and machicolations of 
the feudal castle parodied in the lighter and 
more graceful stvle of this house, which was 
purely a dwelling from the start, protected from 
raids only by its moat. The plan is an L shape, 
with the entrance on the interior face of one 
of its arms, placed in an elaborate and fanciful 
frontispiece continued as в fantastic gable well 
up into the lofty roof. One of the original hi 
finials, of coloured glazed faience, is preserv 
in the house, but all those in position appear to 


be of lead. The main stair is in return flights 
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with & newcl wall and the soffits are elaborately 
panelled in stone with medallion portraits 
and pendants curiously worked to the rake. 
Now a national monument, the cháteau is not 
inhabited, and its interior rather suffers from 
the absence of furniture save a few specimen 
Seater Externally, however, there is no 
enying the charm of the work, which the cold 
light of reason cannot destroy. Seen in the 
strong sunlight, the dazzling creamy whiteness 
of the stone, the general delicacy of design, the 
lofty billowy roof of rough grey slates with old 
ridge and finials, the intricate shadows and 
reflections all combine to produce an impression 
to which no illustration can do justice. The 
later buildings enclosing the forecourt are also 
a most effective design, and no better view 
can be had than that looking up the avenue 
through the main gates with their fine piers, 
directly towards the entrance, though the 
simple serenity of the south front with its 
slender angle turrets, four narrow dormers, 
and wider central gable springing from the roof 
slope is also very delightful. 
gain the party was reluctant to leave, but 
a move had to be made to Langeais, which a 
further half-hour’s drive enabled them to reach 
rec ne for prone id Б 
is, t man Alingavia, то у 
been а fortified place ош Мес теи р times, 
and has been since occupied by а succession 
of castles. Remains of Ramat work are still 
traceable in the foundations of the dungeon 
keep, rebuilt about a.p. 1000. A fort was 
built here by Fulk Nerra, the ancestor of our 
Angevin kings, of which the outer shell remains. 
Following this a new castle was built by Pierre 
de la Brosse, a favourite of Philip III.; this 
was occupied by the English during the Loire 
campaign of the Black Prince. resent 
château was built in 1464 under the direction 
of Jean Briconnet, first mayor of Tours. 
Though still fortified, it shows signs of the 
coming change in that its fortification is practic- 
ally confined to its outer face, which has 
circular flanking towers and machicolations, 
while the inner side shows only a plain over- 
hanging eaves pierced by lofty dormers and a 
serics of slender stair turrets. It is intermediate 
in development between the stern and rugged 
work of Dos and such buildings as Cham- 
bord, Azav-le-Rideau, or Blois, a combination of 
stronghold and house. The plan is an irregular 
L ale the shorter arm at an obtuse angle 
with the main wing, in which is the gate-tower 
approached by а drawbridge. The cháteau 
is occupied and filled with old furniture, chiefly 
of contemporary date, from which one is able 
to judge to what extent some of the other 
buildings visited suffer from the lack of this 
feeling of life. The most beautiful rooms are 
the Great Hall (in which Anne de Bretagne 
was married to Charles VIII.), and the room 
over, both in the short arm of the L. The 
original chimneypieces of these two rooins 
are alone worth а visit to see and admire, even 
though sketching is not allowed. In common 
with the other cháteaux of tho district most 
of the principal rooms have glazed tile floors of 
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excellent colour and design; the floor in the 
Great Hall is of & different тео dull red 

uarries with occasional heraldic emblems in 
Slight relief. The e of the battlements 
is complete and open to inspection, and & walk 
round this pentise affords a very good idea of the 
methods of medieval warfare. 

St. Martin built & church at Langeais, of 
which there are some remains near the east end 
of the present edifice, most of which has been 
rebuilt in а style во bad as to defy description. 
The triple apsed east end and a fine western 
tower and spire remain, probably part of & 
church built by Fulk of Anjou in the XIIth 
century. 

Little time remained for the cháteau of 
Luynes, which was reached about 6.30. 
Magnificently situated above the little village 
over which it towers, this building makes an 
ideal subject for the water-colourist. It consists 
of an immonsely thick enclosing wall with eight 
round towers, all of which have lost their 
machicolations and are capped with conical 
roofs This work is of coarse rubble roughly 
plastered, but towards the courtyard is а 
pleasant flamboyant brick and stone building 
which alone is inhabited. It bears considerable 
resemblance to the remains of the cháteau of 
Plessis-lés-Tours, and was built towards the end 
of the XVth century by the Seigneurs de 
Maill. At the end overlooking the valley of 
the Loire two Renaissance pavilions were built in 
1650 by the architect, Le Muet. 

At the foot of the castle hill is an interesting 
timber market hall and in the village are 
several interesting old cottages, including one 
fine specimen of timber framing with the 
bracing arranged lozenge fashion and filled 
with brick nogging. 


Sixth Day—Saturday. 


An early start was made on Saturday for 
Saumur en route for Candes and Fontevrault. 
Two hours were spent in the town, but the 
cháteau (extensivelv restored) was not visited, 
attention being chiefly devoted to the late 
Gothic Hótel de Ville, mainly of the XVIth 
century, but partly of earlier date, the older 
portion surmounted by а steep hipped roof 
with octagonal machicolated corner turrets, 
and central fléche with a curious vane repre- 
senting a heron surrounded by its young. 
The other interesting buildings of the town had 
to be reluctantly abandoned without inspection. 
Candes, the ancient Roman Candates, and the 
scene of St. Martin’s death in 397 or 400, was 
reached by road. Its remarkable fortified 
church excited the greatest astonishment, and 
was certeinlv one of the most noteworthy 
buildings seen. The verv lofty four-bayed 
nave, apparently late XIIth century, is on 
the lines of the German hall.churches, its 
three aisles being vaulted at the same height. 
The vault tends to be domical, and is supported 
on tall clustered piers. Windows resembling 
the English lancet light this remarkable nave, 
and there is also & western rose partly blocked. 
The short sanctuary and apse appear to be 
earlier in date. The external design is equally 
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noteworthy, great battered buttrosses rising 
sheer from ground to gablet without a moulding 
or offset. On the north side is & very large 
abled porch effectively ornamented by two 
ands of niches containing statues—one below 
the springing of the doorway arch, the other 
cutting across an expanse of plain wall as a 
sort of frieze halfway up. The angles of the 
rch and of the west front have square pro- 
Jecting turrets with machicolated and battle. 
mented tops. Internally this extraordinary 
porch is vaulted from a central shaft like an 
lish chapter-house and surrounded by 
sculpture. А short distance back from Candes 
is Montsoreau, a үне village clinging 
to the rocky bank of the Loire, and having а 
ruined château rebuilt in the ХУ and XVith 
centuries by the Comtes de Montsoreau. This 
is interesting as showing one of the features 
of Асау le Rideau anticipated in a Gothic 
building, dormers being carried by the machico- 
lation in advance of tle main walls, though in 
this case each dormer has а second story 
нак in above. From Montsoreau the 
ire was left, and at a distance of about four 
miles Fontevrault was reached. 

The great monastery of Fontevrault was 
founded in the XIth century by Robert 
е. - Breton priest, bins гоа 
preaching an netic personalit there 
to him disci len to the number ОР several 
thousand, and almost resulted in his canonisa- 
tion in after years. In the year 1098 or 1099 
this company, comprising both men and women, 
invaded the Forest of Fontevrault and there 
founded their religious colony, which took sha 
as a remarkable double monastery under the 
authority of an abbess. Over the central, 
or nuns’ buildings, tho abbess presided іп 
person, while around were каче i subsidiary 
establishments under her supreme headship, 
comprising the monks’ priory of St. Jean 
de l'Habit, the leper-house of St. Lazare, 
and the penitentiary of La Madeleine. Other 
establishments were afterwards added, notably 
an infirmary of St. Benoit, and perhaps a 
priory of St. Laurent. 'The convent followed 
the Benedictine rule with certain variations 
which practically constituted it а distinct 
Order, und as such it had afterwards branches 
both in France and England. Its connexion 
with the Plantagenet kings arose through the 
early support of the monastery by Fuik Ya 
Count of Anjou, and grandfather of Henry II., 
and this connexion lasted into the XIVth 
century, both Henry II. and Richard I. being 
buried in the Abbey Church, as well as the hearts 
of John, Henry III., and perhaps Edward 1. 
The abbey became one of the richest in France, 
and when dissolved at the Great Revolution 
was the scene of gross sacrilege and violence. 
Under Napoleon it me а house of correction, 
and to fit it for this end the buildings suffered 
great damage, particularly the church, where 
the four cupolas over the nave were taken down 
to the pendentives to allow the formation 
of a range of attics in the roof. These have 
lately been removed and the domes rebuilt, the 
restoration being yet in progress. А plan 
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of the monastery appears in Lenoir's “ Archi- 
tecture Monastique," and Vio'let-le-Duc, who 
gives a plan of the church, has discussed its 
remarkable construction and its place in the 
history of French art. The aisled apsidal 
choir and the transepts present no exceptional 
features compared with the nave, which is 
without aisles and covered by a series of 
Angevin domes on pendentives, supported by 
pointed transverse arches, the whole making a 


From CkA&teau Blois. 


spacious vaulted hall, which is directly derived 
from Byzantium viá Venice, Périgueux, and 
Angouléme. The royal effigies repose in a 
chapel opening from the south transept. Аз 
well as the church the cloister, chiefly of the 
mid-XVIth centurv, and the chapter-house 
of the same date, are shown to visitors, and а 
glimpse is possible of the abbey kitchen, known 
as the Tour d’Evrault, and once thought to be 
& sepulchral chapel, but the visitor is not 
encouraged to linger, and none of the other 
extensive buildings are open to inspection. 
The parish church, outside the confines of the 
monastery &nd hence more accessible, was also 
examined. It has a simple rectangular nave 
and choir with low groined vault with domical 
filling. In transeptal chapel on the north side 
is an elaborate rococo altar and reredos. A 
picturesque wooden lean-to porch cane e 
the north and west sides of the nave. The 
abbey gateway, a well-proportioned pavilion 
of the mature Renaissance with finely designed 
Ionic pilaster capitals, was sketched by a 
majority of the members present. 

The party left Tours early on Sunday morning 
for Paris, where it broke up with expressions 
of gratitude to the excursion hon. secretaries, 
Messra. Talbot Brown and A. W. Hennings, for 
their arrangements, and to Mr. P. Cart de 
Lafontaine for his painstaking conduct of the 
party. 
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BURY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Tx design for the Bury Municipal Second- 
ary School illustrated on this page was 
awarded the first premium in an open com- 

etition in which 140 designs were submitted. 

he building was completed in January last 
at a cost of 14,0004. The school was arranged 
to have as many classrooms as possible on the 
ground floor under supervision from the 
assembly hall. The cloakrooms, staircases, 
entrances, and соокегу-гоот are all well 
separated from the rest of the school, and the 
latrines, while they are approached under 
cover and are closed in by the outer gates 
of the building, are entered from the open 
air, and adequately cut off from the конбо. 

There is accommodation for 350 pupils, and 
in addition to the hall and classrooms there 
are laboratories for chemistry and physics, 
art room, cookery-room, and manual instruc- 
tion-room. ‘The walls are of thin “Nori” 
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facing bricks, which were not selected to 
ottain uniform colour; the roofs have rough 
Westmorland slates, and the woodwork is 
painted white. 

The architect was Mr. J. Theo. Halliday, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Manchester; the contractor, 
Messrs. J. Byrom, Ltd., Bury. Мг. R. 
Nuttall acted as clerk of works. 


— موو‎ 
GENERAL NEWS. 


The Inland Revenue. 

Mr. Edgar Harper, F.S.I., has been 
appointed by the Board of Inland Revenue to 
be Chief Valuer in succession to Sir Robert J. 
Thompson, F.S.I. Originally Mr. Harper 


was on the staff of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and afterwards acted as Assistant to 
Mr. Andrew Young, Valuer to the London 
County Council. 


Last April Mr. Harper 
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Mr. J. Theo. Halliday, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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unconditionally resigned his position of 
Statistical Officer of the London County 
Council, an event which was given some 
political significance. 


Oxford Circus Going. 


Another complete effect of an architectural 
epoch in London is in the hands of the house- 
breakers. We refer to Oxford Circus. The 
milliners’ and jewellers’ premises forming 
the south-east segment is going to be rekuilt. 
When the worst is said of the Regency and 
Nash and his work—that it is spectacular, 
of no scale, and insincere, indictments which 
we would combat—it is, at any rate, a con- 
ception, a coherent piece of street, design. 
Complaint and indignation is becoming as 
tiresome to us to write as it must by now be 
tedious for our subscribers to read. We can 
only chronicle the fact; we understand that 
the new building will be of a kind capable 
of extension to the other segments so that 
the Circus may be architecturally a circus 
again. 

The London Museum. 


The objects of interest in the history of 
London which are being collected at Kensing- 
ton Palace under the care of Mr. Guy Francis 
Laking, M.V.O , F.S.A., have been augmented 
recently by the permanent loan from the 
London County Council of the Roman boat 
discovered in the mud on the site of the new 
County Hall. That ihis relic of the past will 
be a popular feature of the London Museum 
may be prophesied safely. 


The Crystal Palace. 


Ав announced in the daily Press, the sale 
of the Crystal Palace and its grounds of 
about 200 acres is to take place on Novem- 
ber 28, and those who hope even yet to save 
this national monument to the people are 
making a last effort to find the wherewithal 
to do so. It is proposed to hold another 
Mansion House meeting on October 23, and 
both Lord Plymouth and Lord Tenterden 
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Secondary School, Bury. 


are doing everything possible to prevent this 
property falling into the hands of the specula- 
tive builder. e sincerely hope that their 
efforts may be crowned with success. 


Fire Losses. 


It is believed, says the Times, that the 
aonormally hot suminer, which has dried up 
ever pu both in and out of doors, has had 
шер to do with increasing the loss ratio from 
fire. Certainly, the London Fire Brigade and 
the Salvage Corps have been kept E 
busy within the past few weeks during whic 
the heat was intense, and in addition to their 
ordinary cares have been added the anxieties 
caused b. the series of strikes throughout the 
country. Опе British company alone has Leen 
concerned with conflagrations costing nearly a 
million and a half sterling. 


The Teaching of Discipline. 


In opening a new elementary school and 
housewifery centre at Seaforth, near Liver- 
pool, Professor R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., 
expressed the view that it is of the first 
importance that а school should teach 
discipline; let it try to make the scholars 
remember they were members of a great 
nation. Events had shown them what a 
state of things could be brought about because 
one section of the body politic refused to 
do their duty. Could they not get over such 
a difficulty in the future Ly teaching the 
children who might become transport, workers 
the value of discipline? Let them have their 
grievances, but do not allow them to upset 
the whole country until those grievances were 
settled. The whole of society depended upon 
the work of each member. The lesson this 
strike had taught was that the schools must 
not only teach the very simple problems of 
education, but something mcre—the spirit of 
obedience to the municipality and the 
country to which we belonged. There was 
far too much individuality in these days. 


What was wanted was more discipline and 
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patriotism. They might make more of the 
оиа of the subjects of the day, and a 
i : 


ttle less of the wives of Henry VI 


Swimming-Baths on the Lines of the 
Amphitheatre. 


The principle of ош the swimming- 
bath with a series of tiers before reaching 
the dressing-boxes is growing in popularity, 
and the Keighley Town Council has recently 
decided to adopt this method in the new 
bath they propose to erect. The demands of 
swimming competitions necessitates the 
retention of the recognised oblong form of 
bath, but the provision of a series of raised 
steps between the bath and the dressing-boxes 
has obvious advantages in keeping the latter 
out of range of wet from splashing, and in 
providing for spectators of the water sports, 
and also when the kath is used, as is 
frequently the case, for other purposes of 
entertainment. 


Improvements in Aberdeen. 


The Aberdeen Town Council are consider- 
ing the possibility of clearing Blackfriars-street 
and forming а new thoroughfare. The cost 
would be about 40,0001. If the scheme were 
adopted, the present architectural features 
would be improved and important new build- 
ings would be erected. 


— — 
COM PETITION NEWS. 


Seale-Hayne College, Newton Abbot. 


Thirty-five sets of plans were submitted in 
this competition, and, as briefly noted in our 
issue of July 21, the assessor, Mr. 
Charles Steward Smith, F.R.I.B.A., of Read- 
ing, placed the following first, second, and 
third respectively :— 

First premium, of 100/.—Messrs. A. Е. & 
R. F. Gutteridge, A. R. I. B. A., Southampton. 
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Seale-Hayne College, Newton Abbot. Accepted Design. 
By Messrs. A. F. & R. F. Gutteridge, A.R.I.B.A. 
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Second premium, of 50/.—Mr. Josias Beare, 
A.R.I.B.A., Newton Abbot. 

Third premium, of 30/.—Messrs. Crouch, 
Butler, & Savage, Birmingham. 

The plans aud elevations submitted by 
Messrs. Gutteridge are published in this issue. 
It is proposed that the entire scheme shall 
ultimately cost about 30,0004, and that the 
first instalment shall cost about 20,0001. The 
block on the south side of the “Quad,” 
together with some parts of the servants’ 
quarters, etc., will therefore for the present be 
omitted, but the present buildings will in- 
clude headmaster's house, dairy, smiths' and 


carpenters' shops, and electric light station.' 


A detached gymnasium will form part of the 
future addition. It is proposed to erect the 
buildings in red bricks, with stone dressings, 
and slated roofs. The site is a very fine one, 
on high ground about two miles west of 
Newton Abbot, and the college buildings will 
command a view of the Teign Valley and 
the open sea beyond. 

The completed scheme will ultimately in- 
clude a set of farm buildings with labourers' 
cottages, the Governors owning some 230 acres 
around jhe College buildings. 


Welsh National Eisteddfod. 

At the Welsn National Eisteddfod recently 
held at Carmarthen the following were the 
awards in architecture :— 

For the best design, with specification, for 
a cottage to cost 1807.— Mr. Wm. Eaton, 
A.R.I.B.A., Cardiff. 

For the best design for a public hall to 
-— 500 persons—Mr. Dan. W. Thomas, 

erty. 

For the best sketch in black and white of 
"€ building of antiquarian interest in Wales 
— Mr. Wm. Eaton, A.R.I.B.A., Cardiff. 

Mr. Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, 
was tbe assessor. 

An Ideal House. 

Messrs. Reginald C. Fry & H. Clarke, jun., 
of 12, Clifford's Inn, Fleet-street, have been 
awarded the first premium of 100/. in con- 
nexion with the competition promoted by the 
Daily Mail for an ideal country house to 
cost from 900.-1, 100“. Messrs. E. C. P. 
Monson, F. R. I. B. A., & E. J. Sadgrove, 
F. R. I. B. A., with others, were the assessors. 
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BOOKS. 


The Housing of the Working Classes Acts, 
1890-1900, and Town Planning, Annotated 
and Explained, together with the Statutory 
Rules and Forms. By CHARLES Е. ALLAN, 
M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, assisted as 
to the practice by Francis J. ALLAN, 
M.D., D.P.H. Third edition. (London: 
Butterworth & Co.; Shaw & Sons. 1911.) 

Tuis third edition of this work forms prac- 

tically a new treatise, for, as is explained in 

the Preface, since the last edition appeared 
both the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 

1905, and the Housing and Town Planning 

Act, 1909, have come into force. The work 

seems designed on practical lines, as the text 

consists of the various. Acts dealing with 
housing, with copious notes to the sections 
of the Acts, and forms a complete handbook 
to this unfortunately complicated subject. 
There are, besides an introduction, tables of 
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statutes and cases, and an index, but the pro- 
visions of the Acts relating exclusively to 
lieland ave omitted to save complexity. 

Ihe work appears to us to have been саге. 
fully carried out, and is likely to prove a 
useful guide to those who have to master 
the legislation on the subject, which is typical 
of modern legislation in its intricacy. The 
Act of 1890 was a codifying statute intended to 
consolidate the law, but such amendments and 
new matter have been introduced Ey the sub- 
sequent statutes that it may be questioned 
whether the Act of 1909 should not have been 
a codifying statute on the question of housing 
of the working classes, and the town үн 
ning portion of the Act been introduced, as 
the authors suggest, as a separate statute. 
The case Rayner v. Mayor, etc., of Stepney 
(noted the Builder, July 7 last) was decided 
since the issue of this volume, but is an 
е жайыш decision on the form of closing 
orders. 


Butterworth’s Workmen’s Compensation 
Cases. Vol. III. T ew Series). Edited by 
His Honour Judge Боксо, K.C., and 


Dovaras KNooxker, Barrister-at-Law. 

(London: Butterworth & Co. 1910. Pp. 

596. 7s. 6d. net.) 
THE period covered by the third volume of 
* Butterworth's Workmen's Compensation 
Cases is from October, 1909, to October, 
1910, and in the Preface we see it stated that 
during that period 142 cases were set down 
for hearing, ninety-seven of which were tried 
out, from which it appears that the Act of 
1906 has by no means put an end to this 
class of litigation. These Reports, which are 
& continuation of those started by the late 
Mr. Minton Senhouse shortly after the 
original Act came into force, are so well 
established, and have proved of such utility 
both to the legal profession and to the public, 
that they require no commendation at the 
hands of the reviewer, and the only matter 


open to consideration is the form in which 


they are presented. We notice that in this 
third volume the County Court cases are 
omitted, and in this we think the editors have 
shown а wise discretion, as these decisions are 
of little authority. Another point on which, 
from the remarks in the Preface, the editors 
appear to be in some doubt is whether they 
are wise in including cases which turn solely 
on questions of fact, and we have suggested 
before that these cases might be confined to 
the quarterly advance sheets, and not be 
included in the final volumes. А new feature 
in this volume is a record of every case 
entered in the House of Lords, whether it 

roceeded to judgment or not; but, if space 
m valuable, we do not think much is gained 
by this. As regards the arrangement of the 
cases, in former volumes of this series we 
think the cases followed the sections of the 
Act; in the present volume this plan seems 
not to have been adhered to, nor are the cases 
placed in alphabetical order, but they are 
grouped according to the law terms during 
which they were heard. We venture to sug- 
gest that the former arrangement was the 
most convenient. "The table of cases includes 
the cases reported in all the volumes of both 
series, but in this volume the index to former 
volumes has been omitted, the index being 
confined to cases only reported in this 
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volume. This, again, appears not to be a 
change for the better. We make these sug- 
gestions and comments in no disparaging 
spirit; but in our review of Vol. II. we 
observed, ‘‘ We can see no room for improve- 
ment in the arrangement of the present 
volume," and we still think a counsel of 
perfection had been attained. 


A Digest of the Law of Easements. Ву 
L. C. INNES, late of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, and sometime one of the Judges of 
Her Majesty's High Court of Judicature, 
Madras, and sometimes Fellow and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Madras. 
Eighth Edition, by NoEL LEYBOURNE GoD- 
DARD, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. (London: Stevens & Sons. 1911. 
Pp. 142. 7s. 6d.) 

ТнЕ first edition of this little work was pub- 

lished in Madras in 1878, and in the present 

edition Mr. Goddard, as he explains in his 

Prefaces has followed the plan of the author 

in his earlier editions, but has brought the 

work up to date, and also entirely recast the 
index. The digest form—the enunciation of 
eneral principles and propositions printed in 
rge type with illustrations printed beneath in 
smaller type—is 33 to those desiring 
to attain a general knowledge of a icular 
branch of law, although more amplified text- 
books are required by practitioners. The fact 
that this is the eighth edition of this little 
work shows that it has been appreciated in 
the past, and since the present editor is 
pm author of a well-known treatise on the 
aw of easements it can safely be assumed 
that this latest edition will prove as useful 
as its predecessors. 


The Inventor's Adviser and Manufacturer's 
Handbook to Patents, Designs, and Trade 
Marks. By REGINALD Happan, Fellow of 
the Chartered Institute of Patent Agents. 
Eighth Edition. (London: Harrison & 
Sons. 1911. Pp. 484.) 

WHEN it is stated that the first edition of 

this work a ed in 1894 and that this, 

the eighth edition, is dated December, 1910, 

in a sense the reviewer's task may be said to 

have been accomplished on the principle res 
ipsa loquitur. Quoting from the title-page, 
we may, however, remind our readers that 
this volume is intended as“ an instructional 

ide to the commercial development of 

inventions, their protection by patents at 
home and abroad, and the valuation and dis- 
posal of patent rights." It also includes 
requirements for registration of designs and 
trade marks, and particulars of the patent 
law and practice of foreign countries and 
the colonies. The work, as its title implies, 
is more а handbook for the inventor than a 
text-book dealing with the strictly legal 
aspect of the subject. Аз regards the much- 
discussed section of the Act of 1907 respectin 
the revocation of patents when the patente 
article or process is not adequately manu- 
factured or carried on within the United 
Kingdom, we note that the author dis- 
approves of the principle involved, and says 
that in his opinion the whole section. were 
best repealed; but this branch of the subject 
occupies but two pages of the work. No 
doubt this edition will be as useful as those 
that have preceded it. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The editorial article—entitled “ Modern 
Ships and the Architect deals with the 
development of the ocean liner“ as it affects 
the architect in his capacity of decorator. 


Notes (p. 237) include: “The Trade Union 
Congress: ~ General Sri es“; * Unventilated 
Bedr :'oms"' ; ** Sanatoria and Dispensaries for 
the Tuberculous”; “A Master of Arts and 
Crafts." 


“ The Story of the Bridge" is continued on 
р. 237, examples in illustration being chosen 
from the Middle Ages. Bridges with chapels 
were numerous in Medieval England, while 
gateways: and towers for defence were often 
added. 


А continued notice of the visit of the Archi- 
tectural Association to France is given on 
р. 239. Among the places mentioned аге 
Loches, Villandry, Azay-le-Rideau, Langeais, 
Luynes, Saumur, and Fontevrault. 


On pp. 242 and 243 illustrations аге given 
of the new Secondary School, Bury, designed by 
Mr. J. T. Halliday, A.R.I.B.A. 


Under Competition News (p. 243) references 
are made to the Seale-Hayne College, Newton 
Abbot, and to the Welsh National Eisteddfod. 


The books reviewed are “The Housing 
of the Working Classes Acts,” °“ Butterworth's 
Compensation Cases,” “A Digest of the Law 
of Easements,” “The Inventors Adviser” 
(p. 245). 


Correspondence includes letters from Mr. 
J. A. Randolph re “Bruges”; Mr. E. В. 
Robson re “ School Playgrounds " ; Mr. Edward 
Vale re Architects and Shop Design“; and 
one r? ‘Salaries of Architects’ Assistants 
(p. 246). 


In the illustrated Monthly Review of Civic 
Design (p. 247) will be found a review of Mr. 

H. Mawson's “ Civic Art“; an article on 
The Growth of a Town ” (p. 249); an example 
of the planning of а seaside suburb (p. 250); 
and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section includes an 
illustrated article on “ Building Plant in Pre- 
toria" (p. 252); “ Gencral Building News" 
(p. 253); and a list of “ Projected New. Build- 
ings in the Provinces ” (p. 254). 


In the Legal Column (p. 256) reference is 
made to the distinction between & sewer and 
a natural watercourse. 

Hutcheson's Girls’ Grammar School, Glasgow, 
is described on p. 255; and on р. 257 is a 
note on the funds of the Road Board. 


—̃ — 
MEETING. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers at Lewea.—Victoria, 
9.45; London Bridge, 9.50: Phænix Ironworks, 11.0. At 
3.10 leave for Seaford, where Air Compressing Station, 
Ejectors, und Refuse Destructor House, under construc- 
tion, will be shown. 


— .. —— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Restoration ел Règle ! 

"IR,—As appeared from the leading article of 
the Builder last week, and from an article a 
year or two ago about“ Gheeraertising Bruges,” 
in another architectural paper, a number of 
questionable restorations have been per- 
petrated in that city, and also, alas, in 
other parts of Belgium, such as Fermonde, 
where the splendid Renaissance gable on one 
side of the Town Hall's belfry has given 
place to a poor modern Gothic one, to match, 
if possible, a corresponding plain old Gothic 
one on the other side of the tower! But a 
welcome and interesting work is in progress 
at Ghent, where the restorer has already done 
good work during the last few years. 

An International Exhibition is to be held 
there in 1915, and visitors who know the city 
will be agreeablv surprised to find that the 
hideous armour-plated excrescence on the top of 
the belfry hae been replaced by a lighter aftair 
in masonry, more in keeping with Flemish 
architecture of the period of the tower, and 
not unlike the celebrated one at Ypres. This 
will enable the blocked-up windows in the 
body of the tower to ke reopéned and filled 


. decorated chapel near the school as 
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with Lracery, they having been filled in when 
the monstrous extinguisher was put on. A 
good many years ago we remember seeing, 
ın the late Mr. De Potter's History of Ghent, 
a print of the belfry as it used to be; but, as 
far as memory serves us, the new top will not 
be a reproduction of the medieval one, which 
is a pity. One weak point in the adopted 
design is the traceried window behind each 
clock dial. It would have been more eifective 
to have put' twin windows, and not to have 
the “top” exactly octagonal, but the dial 
sides longer, the shorter ones being behind the 
corner turrets. The design is decidedly 
“thin ” as regards that part. 

We fancy the architect has a fondness for 
the tower of the Town Hall at St. Nicholas 
(Waes)—probably one of the best things 
from the pencil of a pupil of the St. Luke's 
School at Ghent. That school of Gothic 
architecture is slowly getting out of its 
original groove of monotonous mouldings and 
capitals aud unoriginal and  unvarying 
window tracery design. Unfortunately, it 
still holds grimly to grey-wash on stone 
columns of restored church interiors, with 
black or white bands of 4 in. or more in 
imitation of masonry joints, and to the fearful 
and wonderful mural decoration it introduced, 


justifying the rather abusive criticism in а 


non-Catholic local guide-book of an over- 
“une 
véritable bon-bonnière monacale ” ! 

But, as the State has a voice in the belfry 
restoration, we hope to see detail more in 
accordance with the medieval tradition than 
is to be found in the wearisomely monotonous 
detail as restored by the school in question, as 
at Audenaere (Pamele), Tournai, Ghent (St. 
Jacques' interior), and elsewhere roundabout. 

Even if the school varied its detail design, 
mouldings, window tracery, etc., it could 
never hope to produce a Truro Cathedral. In 
wood-carving and metalwork its pupils are, 
however, unapproachable, and in the matter 
of stone altars and statues they are much 


better than they used to be, though the 


features of the Saints represented are too 
sentimental and lacking in variety, the same 
remark applying to figures in their too trans- 


parent stained-glass windows. 


We ought to see a Gothic school medieval in 
its works, and not modern Gothic. 
JOHN A. RANDOLPH. 


The Architect’s Assistant. 


Str,—I have been interested in reading A 
Lesson of the Strike“ in your valuable paper 
of last week’s date, and with reference to 
your remarks, as to the “increase of charges ” 

eing laid upon the shoulders of the “ manu- 

facturer and trader," does the burden 
rest there? I think not; for these persons 
in turn hand it down by way of increased 
charges to the actual consumers or final 
purchasers—“the general public” (with 
interest). Thus we shall find the cost of 
living considerably increased. 

This increased cost of living will not 
greatly affect the “master тап” or the 
fairly “ well-to-do,” but the“ poorer classes,“ 
among whom are not only included the 
" Jabourers," but also all classes of “clerks ” 
employed in small houses of business, estate 
agents, and also architects’ assistants, among 
the last two classes of whom will perhaps 
be found the worst or almost the worst paid 
of all. 

I venture to suggest that if inauiries we:e 
made it would be found that the "greater 
proportion“ of architects’ assistants (with 
whom your readers will be mostly interested) 
receive salaries averaging lower than that of 
" builders’ labourers’? (among whom, vou 
stale in your issue of the 18th ult., a strike 
is ihreatened for increased pay), or if not 
actually lower, then very little in excess of the 
“labourer "—this in spite of the fact that in 
very many cases substantial sums have keen 
paid as premiuins and low wages accepted 
for years to secure a knowledge of their pro- 
fession, oniy to find at the end of it all that a 
“salaried berth’’ is practically impossible to 
obtain. 

Surely, sir, the day has come when, among 
others, the lot of the clerk and the architects’ 
assistants should be considered, and salaries 
paid in accordance with the skill necessary, 
and the apparent position they are expected 
to keep up. AN ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT. 

Bournemouth. 


. Whittaker & Co. 
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School Playgrounds. 

SIR.—Advertiug to your admirable “ Note 
in your issue cf Aug. 18 on this subject, may 
I be permitted to say that the rule as to a 
minimum area of 50 ft. per child has never 
been regarded as "rigid," but rather as a 
suggestion to be followed under ordinary 
circumstances, and to be relaxed according 
to the facis of each case? 

Also that it has never been held to apply 
to other tnan elementary schools, where the 
playground has been well called the “ип- 
covered schoolroom."' 

I doubt whether half the elementary schools 
in London have playgrounds of 30 ft. per 
head. 

A grammar school or a girls’ high school 
needs much more space, where tennis, cricket, 
football, and other games are now regarded as 
indispensable. E. К. Roksox. 

Architects and Shop Design. 

SIR, —In the issue of the Builder, 
August 11, a Singapore architect suggested a 
masonry arch and per for shops fronts, with 
showcases set, back 6 it. to 8 ft. from the 
arch, forming a kind of arcade. The arch and 
piers would be welcomed not only by the 
majority of leading shopkeepers, but also the 
shop-front specialists; as for setting back the 
plate glass 6 ft. or 8 ft. from the front, 
90 per cent. of the writer’s clients have never 
been able to keep the glass far enough out 
into the street, not to consider the waste 
of valuable space and the dark shades, an 
example of which we have in the Rows at 
Chester. EDWARD VALE. 

Weston super-Mare. 


——̃ —. — 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ARCHITECTUKAL HYGIENE. By Banister F. 
Fletcher and H. Phillips Fletcher. (London : 
5s. net.) 

A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINFERING PRACTICE. 
By F. Noel Taylor, C.E. (London: C. 
Griffin & Co. 25s. net.) 


——— — — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Architectural Association Excursion. 


R. CURTIS GREEN'S drawings of 
French cháteaux were made during 
the above excursion, to which full 
reference is made on p. 239. 


“The Story of the Bridge.“ 
THE two bridges shown on our third plate 
ате referred to by Mr. Shaw Sparrow in his 
article on p. 237, the fourth of the series. 


— —8 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of August 31, 1861. 


Emigration of Spitalfields Weavers. 

WE are glad to perceive that the emigra- 
tion movement amongst the Spitalfields 
weavers has been commenced with some 
suceess; and by this time a number of 
families are on their way to Queensland, a 
place of promise. 


— 9 dile — 


NEW BUILDINGS 1N LONDON. 

Block of residences, Park-street and Upper 
Grosvenor street, W.; Mr. W. Willett, builder, 
Sloane-square, S.W. Extensive buildings, 
Shaftesbury-avenue, W. C.: Mr. Bertie Crewe, 


architect, 75-7, Shaftesbury-avenue, W. C.;: 
Messrs. J. Parkinson & Son, Ltd., builders, 
Blackpool. 


GIRVAN, AYRSHIRE. 

The Town Hall, Girvan, which has been 
completed recently from the designs of Mr. 
W. J. Jennings, of Canterbury, was opened 
formally a few days ago. Mr. John M' Master. 
the generous donor of the building. was given 
the freedom of the Burgh, and his bust, by 
Mr. John Tweed, was unveiled. The 
M'Master Hall, as it will be called, was built 
of Giffnock stone, the cost being about 20.000“. 
The contractors were:—Mason work, Messrs. 
Train & Taylor, Rutherglen; plumber work, 
Messrs. Steel & Wilson, Glasgow; slater, Mr. 
James Scott, Rutherglen; joiner, Mr. George 
Eaglesham, Govan; plasterer, Mr. W. A. Vass, 
Avr; clerk of works, Mr. E. J. Norman. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW / CIVIC DESIGN. 


THE 


OR а busy professional man to 
achieve а standard work in an 


important subject demands to an 
exceptional degree the faculty of abstraction 
from the details of practice and concentra- 
tion on the systematic handling of the 
materials to be dealt with. It can hardly be 
said that Mr. Mawson in his book on Civic 
Art has shown he possesses this faculty. 
The sub-title, °“ Studies in Town Planning, 
Parks, Boulevards, and Open Spaces," very 
fairly represents the matters covered in the 
book, but when one takes up a work so monu- 
mental in its proportions entitled ©“ Civic 
Art " the natural anticipation is that it will 
exhibit а comprehensive and logical exposi- 
tion of the whole subject. This can hardly 
he claimed ; indeed we do not gather that 
Mr. Mawson has intended to deal with his 
subject in' this fashion, rather preferring to 
take up and develop those factors in which 
he felt an especial interest, and to ignore 
or pass hurriedly over others of equal 
importance. 

As a result, we find that, though his 
book contains a mass of interesting 
material and some valuable studies in 
varied aspects of civic design, there is a 
feeling of incompleteness and of a lack of 
cohesion if we consider it as a philosophic 


7 Civic Art." By Thomas H. Mawson, Hon. A. R.. B. A. 
With over 2/5 illustrations. В. T. Batsford. 27. 108. 


From Mr. Mawson's Civic Art.“ 
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Church at Messina. 


LATEST 


study of the subject as a whole. This may 
be in part due to the arrangement the author 
has adopted. Surely architecture and the 
kindred arts are primarily based on the 
expression of material necessities, and the 
first essential in an exposition of Civic Art is 
to define the practical and ideal requirements 
on which it is founded. Though Mr. Mawson 
seems to possess & fund of information on 
such points, it appears only‘ in scattered 
„ througliout his work. Possibly 

e feared to frighten his readers by digging 
too deeply into these at the start, and con- 
sequently he leads off with four chapters on 


` “The Theory of Civic Art.“ which, despite 


the numerous sound points made in them, 
would be the despair of any scientific student 
in the way they ramble from one aspect to 
another, and the erratic arrangement of the 
materials of which they are composed. In 
these chapters the issues are often confused 
rather than clarified by the numerous 
analogies and illustrative passages they 
contain. 

In the succeeding chapters on The 
Practice of Civic Art" Mr. Mawson is on 
safer ground. His valuable experience in this 
work entitles his views to respectful con- 
sideration; but even here he seems im- 
patiently to skip over the first basic principles 
in his hurry to reach his extensive selection 
of concrete examples. Of what use to the 


(Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 
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student is an example except as an illustra - 
tion of a principle ? Апа throughout this work 
we find the space devoted to views and 
examples somewhat disproportionate to that 
given to hard reasoning on the principles 
these illustrations should illumine. We 
must admit that the illustrations selected 
and the way they are reproduced deserve 
very high praise, and they will go far towards 
making the book a popular one; it is from 
the student's standpoint that we feel the 
work is not quite what it might have been. 
There is а fluent easiness in the writing that 
carries the reader on until he feels that some- 
how or other he has been carried past the 
point at which he should have been pulled up, 
and compelled to think out the meaning of 
the matter in hand. Thus the fifth chapter 
opens with а summary of the preliminaries 
to putting in operation & town planning 
scheme, and goes on to tabulate the primary 
desiderata of paramount importance. "These 
ате given as cireulation and transit, hygiene 
and beauty. This, even with the expla- 
natory notes that follow, is, to say the least, 
& very inadequate schedule, and in the 
course of a dozen lines we are carried on to 
such details as subways, tramlines, etc. 
Surely housing requirements and manu- 
facturing methods, for example, exercise аз 
much influence on the appearance of a city as 


the provision for transit which Mr. Mawson 
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Sieges Allee, Berlin. 


From Mr. Mawson’s “Civic Art.“ (Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 
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claims as representing two-thirds of the 
anatomy of the subject; while political and 
social factors can hardly entirely 
disregarded. 

The chapter on Street Equipment seems to 
suffer from а confusion in the ideal aimed at, 
and it would have been well to have included 
here some notes on the artificial lighting of 
streets—a matter in urgent need of study at 
the present time. In the following chapter 
on Boulevards, etc., Mr. Mawson is on his 
own ground, and the hints he offers deserve 
the most careful study. 

Both this and the succeeding chapters 
contain much of indubitable value, and our 
only regret is that other branches of the 
subject have not been handled with the 
same thoroughness. We could have spared 
some of the examples of the treatment of 
comparatively unimportant problems if by 
that means room could have been found for 
the fuller rendering of the principles which 
must be mastered by all who aspire to success 
in Civic Design. 

Mr. Mawson's motto may be “ Example is 
better than precept," but the publication of 
a multitude of examples is not the most 
efficient way of imparting instruction in any 
art, and least of all in one so complex as that 
of Civic Design. 


THE GROWTH OF A TOWN. 


WE extract the following from a lecture on 
Town Planning, by Mr. A, R. Jemmett, 
F.R.I.B.A., being one ^f a course of six 
delivered at the London County Council West- 
minster Technical Institute :— 

“To endeavour to trace the growth of a 
town from a primitive collection of huts to its 
present highly-organised state it would be 
necessary to trace the rise and progress of 
civilisation in general, and the social life of 
towns in particular, and to show at every point 
how this growth expressed itself in its 
arrangements. This is obviously beyond the 
scope of these lectures. 


From Мг, Mawson’s “Civic Art.” 
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Temple de L’Amour, Palais du Petit Trianon. 


On the historical side of the subject there 
is а very wide field of inquiry open to those 
who may have a taste for historical research. 

Before we can obtain the full advantage of 
the study of existing towns, it seems necessary 
to realise that we cannot consider them as 
isolated and complete designs in themselves 
independent of the arrangement of the sur- 
rounding country and of the existence of other 
towns. We must also realise what town plan- 
ning is from what may be called the outside 
point of view, and see bow it fits in with 
the genera] scheme of things. 

e have seen that it is the art of arranging 
а town to serve the needs of its inhabitants, 
and from this point of view it seems a com- 
plete subject in itself. Really, however, it 
18 р of а larger subject—the art of planning. 

The art of planning is the art of arrange- 
ment. To plan is to contrive to scheme to 
arrange anything that is capable of arrange- 
ment—not necessarily towns. 

The whole scheme of ordered civilised 
existence is а plan of which town planning 
is а part. 
upon, the plans of the statesmen or the social 
organisers who created the laws and customs 
of the civic life which is expressed in our 
plans. The connexion between the two is 
intimate and close, and we cannot consider 
one without the other. 

That aspect of planning which тові con- 
cerns us is the one that deals with the 
arrangement of the surface of the earth and 
the buildings upon it in accordance with the 
needs of those who occupy it, but always in 
conformity with the political or social plans 
that gave rise to those needs. So that the 
whole of our subject is only a part of the plan 
of civilisation. 

Most plans, however complete they may 
seem in theinselves, are only part of a larger 
plan, and are themselves made up of smaller 
ones. The plan of the city, composed of a 
collection of the plans of individual build- 
ings, themselves ‘a collection of plans of 
separate rooms, is but a part of the plan of 
the whole country, itself a part of the plan 
of the surface of the earth, which, after all, 
is but a point in the general plan of the 
universe. 


(Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


It is the outcome of, and it depends 


The planning of a town, then, comes mid- 
way between er and smaller plans—the 
planning of a building and the planning of a 
district —and it is not quite easy to say where 
one begins and the other ends, to dissociate 
the planning of the town from that of the 
country immediately dependent on it, which 
in turn affects the arrangement of the town. 
The art of planning is the same in both cases. 
The same skil that plans a town plans a 
house. It is the same art that groups the 
cottages and farms into hamlets and villages 
that governs the position and arrangement of 
market towns and cities, and plans the lines 
of communication between them. Planning 
is the art that arranges the whole surface 
of the earth to render it fit for human habita- 
tion; our branch of it is concerned with the 
arrangement of buildings in relation to one 
another, not so much planning the buildings 
themselves as planning the spaces between 


em. 

If we look back to the beginning of things 
and consider all we know of nature's plan for 
the arrangement of the surface of the earth, 
we see а gradual development from a state of 
chaos in which no animal life was possible up 
to its present condition, а development in 
which each form of life appeared as the condi- 
tions became suitable for its existence; but 
we find no attempt on the part of nature 
to do more than provide an environment 
within which it was possible for such life to 
exist and develop of ita own initiative. Each 
form of animal life had to arrange this 
environment for itself in accordance with its 
own needs in order to support existence. The 
higher the form of life the more arrangement 
was necessary. When we come to the arrange- 
ment that man has found necessary to his 
physical, mental, and spiritual needs, we 
arrive at planning as a fine art. 

Considered from this point of view, then, 
planning is the oldest of the arts. Its first 
practitioners were the animals. They 
arranged the surface of the earth to suit their 
own needs, till they covered it with a net- 
work of paths, which, following the lines of 
least resistance, would be determined by the 
natural formation of the ground, the lay-out 
of hills, rivers, and swamps, through which 
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they would discover by degrees the easiest 
and safest way. 

These paths would be used by primitive 
man as we see them used to-day in primitive 
or undeveloped countries. The more import- 
ant of them being recognised as the easiest 
lines of communication would—as in the case 
of Portage-avenue, Winnipeg—in the course 
of time, become roads, and so determine the 
position of primitive settlements, which later 
on grew into towns. 

The majority of inland towns having sprung 
up at cross roads or the intersection of main 
lines of communication, and their ultimate 
growth and prosperity having, before the days 
of railroads, been largely dependent on these 
natural lines of communication, it seems 
impossible to understand the growth of any 
town or the nature of its trade without taking 
this into consideration and studying the town 
as part of the whole district. 

The historical aspect of town planning 
seems to divide itself naturally into two parts, 
the social and the geographical—the human 
being. with his desires and needs, and his 
environment, the physical formation of the 
earth he lives on—social progress as affected 
by geographical conditions. 'The two things 
are really inseparable, and must be studied 
together. 

When we come to consider the life of the 
inhabitants of the primitive towns, whose 
position was £0 often dictated by geographical 
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considerations, we find a rude state of society, 
an incomplete social organism ; in fact, a mere 
rudimentary beginning of а completely 
organised corporate life. This lack of 
organisation we find expressed in their plans, 
which show а total absence cf any attempt at 
unity of conception. ‘Lhe civic life being little 
better than a fortuitous aggregation of 
individual units, the plan is little better 
than an accidental collection of houses. Each 
house is designed separately, with no regard 
for its neighbours or for the general welfare; 
the streets receive no consideration, and are 
just that part of the area of the town which 
does not happen to have been built on. The 
houses are the result of deliberate design, the 
streets the result of accident—just the space 
left over. 

Civic life being во elementary, the 
individuals had hardly yet begun to see the 
advantage of surrendering their personal 
rights for the common good—the individual 
life was not yet merged in the corporate life. 
5 was fighting simply for his own 

and. 

The plan, then, with its houses of all sizes 
and shapes, and its streets of no shape at all 
might be considered a most interesting ex- 
pression of the various individuals comprising 
the population. The position and relative 
sizes of the houses might give a very fair 
idea of the strength, greed, and cunning of 
the various original owners, but fhe only idea 
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it gives of the corporate civic life is that 
such life did not exist except in the most 
primitive form for the sake of mutual pro- 
tection, as illustrated by the walls or other 
means of defence, which suggest combined 
and not individual effort. 

Town planning being the art of arranging 
or designing the position of, and the spaces 
between, buildings, the moment two buildings 
are placed sufficiently near to one another 
to influence each other town planning begins. 
ln this rudimentary state it may perhaps be 
traced in the streets of these primitive towns, 
as each individuals desire to obtain access to 
his house (so making the street necessary) 
might be supposed to carry with it some 
recognition of the same desire on the part of 
others, so leading to a common agreement as 
io the streets. It seems, however, to attain 
{о the dignity of а complete art at that 
moment in the history of the development 
of the civic life of the town when the sense 
of a corporate life is first realised, when the 
corporate life awakes and becomes self-con- 
scious and asserts its predominance over the 
life of the individual. This may be traced 
in a plan at the moment when the arrange. 
ment of the streets—the public places—obtains 
precedence over the arrangement of the house: 
—the private places. 

But when this moment of the awakening 
of the corporate life arrives, the town is 
already built, and it is too late for that 
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corporate life to express itself in a complete 
desgn without entirely rebuilding the town; 
all it can do is to alter the town. 

The only opportunity, then, for a complete 
lay-out is when some highly-civilised State 
jays out a new town, and perhaps the earliest 
known examples of this are the cities founded 
on the shores of the Mediterranean by the 
Greek colonists.” 


THE MODEL PLANNING OF A 
SEASIDE SUBURB. 


ТнЕВЕ are sigus that the obvious advan- 
tages of the proper planning of such purely 
residential places as are most seaside towns are 
gradually becoming recognised. 

In some cases the local authority is taking 
the initiative, but in others enlightened 
estate owners are making the first move, and 
in such cases they are entitled to expect, every 
encouragement irom the town which they 
desire to improve. 

The Aiton Park Estate at Clacton is a case 
in point. This property comprises а farm of 
about 100 acres on the west side of the town, 
the side on which development naturally 
tends. 

The estate is very evenly graded, and slopes 
gently to the south, where lies the sea, 
separated only by the golf links. 

e owners of the estate have decided to 
lay it out as a garden village, and the plan 
which we illustrate has been prepared for 
them by Messrs. Pepler & Allen, of 3, Pall 
Mall East, S.W. 

The chief features of the plan are as 
follows:—The main approach will be by 
King’s-road, a 50-ft. wide, tree-planted road 
roughly bisecting the estate, and passing 
through the main residential square, which 
offers an admirable site for a church or insti- 
tute. The roads surrounding the property 
and the top diagonal road have of necessity 
to occupy such positions owing to a previous 
agreement with the adjoining owners. The 
Estate will be purely residential, and the 
houses will be mostly of the seaside bungalow 
type, on plots 40 ft. wide by 150 ft. deep, and 
numbering about eight to the acre. Several 
of the roads will be 50 ft. wide, with 24-ft. 
carriageway, two 6-ft. paths, and two 7-ft. 
grass margins planted with trees. Sundry 
spaces and greens are provided, and attrac- 
tive entrances arranged, and the general lay- 
out is intended to produce good facilities of 
communication, pleasant aspects and vistas, 
and satisfactory terminal features. 

The first roads are now being constructed, 
and an auction will be held this month. . 

Clacton is peculiarly fortunate in its position 
and climate, as with all the advantage of the 
bracing east coast it yet faces south and has 
a more than usual share of sunshine, and a 
most equable climate. The town, too, shows 
signs of good initial planning, and has many 
pleasant features. Some of the original ideas 
have not been carried out as obviously in- 
tended, but ample remains to fix the town as 
a pleasantly-contrived place, if steps are taken 
at once, and, in addition, certain possible 
"]inkings-up " taken advantage of that will 
make the new model Alton Park development 
a cohesive part of the whole. | 

Picturesqueness is such an obvious definite 
commercial asset to a seaside pleasure resort 
that Clacton may be counted fortunate in 
that model development is assured for its 
principal extension. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


AN important improvement 
Blackpool at Blackpool, in accordance 
Promenade. with the project submitted by 


Mr. J. S. Brodie, M.Inst.C.E., 
the Borough Engineer, comprises the com- 
pletion of the promenade widening and in- 
cidental works between the North Pier and 
Claremont esplanades. From the plan given it 
will be seen that the works provide & wide 
promenade opposite the Metropole Hotel, with 
terrace seats and а lower walk behind the new 
sea wall, a noteworthy feature of the scheme 
being the provision of sunk gardens to the 
right and left of the hotel. The new sea wall 
is 1,200 ft. long, its height ranging from 26 ft. 
to 37 ft., and its thickness at the base being 
11 ft. It is constructed throughout of concrete 
faced with basalt. The foundations extend 8 ft. 
below the level of the beach and the apron on 
the seaward side slopes down with the gradient 
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Blackpool Promenade. 
From the Engineer. 


of 1:14. The apron is constructed of concrete 
2 ft. 6 in. thick laid on a bed of rammed sand 
and faced with basalt. Along the outer edge 
of the apron king piles are driven 12 ft. > part, 
and connected with the permanent walling and 
continuous line of sheet piles. The new 
5 gardens, terraces, and walks are 
ormed upon sand filled in behind the new sea 
wall, the quantity of material so used amounting 
to some 160,000 cubic yds. The promenades 
are paved with asphalt, the lower walk with 
flags, and the slopes are pitched with rubble 
The cost of the works is stated at 40,000]. 


Tue National Trust appeal for 

The National contributions towards the pur- 

Trust chase of 53 acres of the strip of 

and Uliswater. woodland that lies between the 

main road and the lake from 

Stybarrow Crag to Glencoin Wood. "The land is 

the only open part of the lake foreshore within 

short distance from Glencoin and Patterdale. 

The owner, Mr. H. C. Howard, of Greystoke, 

Chairman of Cumberland C.C., has signified his 

willingness to give the National Trust an option 
of purchase at the price of 2501. 


AT Malmesbury, where the 


Local main road bends at right 
Authorities angles, а large sheet of look- 
and Traffic ing-glass has been placed, out 
Problems. of reach of danger, with the 


object of warning drivers of 
vehicles when other vehicles are nearing the 
corner from the opposite direction. This idea 
might with advantage be copied throughout 
the kingdom, for by the aid of such a simple 
device many accidents would be avoided. To 
motorists especially, whose dashboard mirrors 
alreadv give notice of cars approaching from 
behind, the use by municipalities of °“ looking- 
glass corners " would be а boon. Мапу places 
could be named where this simple contrivance 
would be appreciated ; one of them is on the 
Dorking road, at the bad left-hand turn on the 
London side of Mickleham. Of equal import- 
ance to the public safety is the necessity of 
trimming high hedges at points where roads 
cross. The latest fatal accident from this 
neglect is reported from Hounslow. At some 
places collisions are unavoidable from this 
cause. 


DrsrRESS сссаѕіопєа to various 
members of Parliament by the 
in the sight of the drastic pruning of 
Mall. some trees in London, in the 

Mall and elsewhere, resulted, 

aftcr many questions to the First Commissioner 
of Works, in the appointment of Professor 
Bayley Balfour, keeper of the Edinburgh 
Botanic Gardens, to examine and report upon 
the matter. Professor Balfour's statement is 
now before the public, and must give satis- 
faction to all those who regard the trees as 
among the real amenities of ' town." He 
states that he cannot subscribe to the 
criticism that the trees have been overpruned, 
but that, on the contrary, he has been much 
impressed by the evidence of the application 
of sound practical knowledge combined with 
scientific principle displayed in the pruning of 
the trees in relation to their environmental 
conditions. And, indeed, the unbroken sym- 
metrical condition of the four lines of shapely 
healthy trees in the Mall are assurance of the 
skill with which they have been handled. He 
goes on to say that the excess of lateral branches 
has been properly diminished and the head of 
the trees adequately lightened in relation to 
wind currents, so that the risk of breaking 
branches has been lessened ; that the branches 
which remain have been selected with judgment, 
s» fas to form a right framework for the future 


Plane Trees 


growth of the crown of the trees. It is im- 
possible even to summarise this most interesting 
report here and now, but those interested, and 
those more particularly concerned—town coun- 
cillors and borough surveyors—should certainly 
procure it. 


THE current issue of the organ 


The “Town of the Liverpool School of 
Planning Civic Design, the Town Plan- 
Review." ning Review, contains matter 

of even more than usual in- 
terest. It opens with an article on the St. 


Paul’s Bridge controversy which has, since it 
was written, been sadly contradicted by the 
outcome of events. The second article is 
devoted to recapitulation and rejoicing over a 
triumph for the interests of the eye which the 
editors justified in believing that their efforts 
have not been entirely uninstrumental in bring- 
ing about. In the “Pillory” for October they 
placed a white glazed building which was 
being erected in Bridge-street, Chester, one of 
the four original Roman roads, some which still 
preserves its rows or arcaded walks on the first 
floor. Partly because of the Pillory perhaps, 
and partly owing to the protesta of the Arch æo- 
logical Society and the widespread disgust of 
the citizens and county folk for whom Chester 
is а centre, the Duke of Westminster, the 
owner of the property, decided “that a grievous 
mistake had been made," and with admirable 
boldness had the whole front stripped off! It 
is only fair to add that the blame rests with а 
London estate office and not with the architect, 
whose original design was for a half-timbered 
front. 

The second article in the series devoted to the 
“ Decoration and Furnishing of the City” is 
concerned with monumental columns, as in the 
last issue it dealt with triumphal arches. Many 
of the well-known columns, in town, at home, 
and abroad, are shown, together with restorations 
of curious and beautiful Greek columns and 
some of the remarkable competitive designs for 
the column of the Revolution at Versailles. 
Mr. Patrick Abercrombie continues his series 
on the growth of Paris, with reproductions of 
some very interesting engravings, and Mr. W. J. 
Tuckett has an account of the rise of corporate 
lite in а garden suburb, which shows that the 
editors are aware of the more directly human 
aspects of this subject. A careful illustrated 
article on “City Extension and the Town Plan- 
ning of Birmingham," by S. S. Nettlefold, follows, 
and accounts of Romford Suburb; '*Town 
Planning Schemes in America" (dealing with 
Cleveland); ‘‘ A Suggestion for an International 
Federation of Town-planners,” by one of the 
Editors; Some 1 Impressions 
(relative to skyscrapers), by Thomas Adams, 
with reviews and the chronicle fill a more than 
usually interesting number. 


Dr. HorE's exceedingly clear 


Medical and able report contains par- 
Officer's  ticulars of the methods of 
Report for dealing with insanitary dwel- 
Liverpocl lings adopted in Liverpool. 

The conditions there — es- 


pecially in the “ disaffected area," which was 
mainly responsible for the recent riots—are, 
or were, as bad as in any in the kingdom. The 
case of the dwellings between Grafton-street 
and Upper Mann-street was too hopeless, and 
the authorities went in for extensive dcmolition, 
and erected two blocks of four-story dwellings 
in the place of a warren of back-to-back 
houses, cut by narrow passages called 
courts. In Mylrea-place, two rows of houses 
without thorough ventilation, yard space, or 
separate water-closet accommodation, one house 
in every three was demolished, thus making a 
yard for the two houses on either side. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


BUILDING PLANT IN 
PRETORIA. 
By H. BELL. Jonx, F. S. I., A. M. S. E. 


HE average architect takes little 

| thought of the plant used on his 
buildings. He trusts to the con- 
tractor, for his own sake, to use 

the plant necessary for the work, and, as far 
as estimating the value of it goes, the archi- 
tect, if the contract provides for it, generally 
allows in his certificates an amount based more 
or less on the contractor's suggestions. The 
description of plant used must necessarily 
depend on the construction of the building 
concerned, and on whether the materials can 
be worked before delivery on the site or 
whether the chief part of the labour is 
actually done on the premises. Stone may be 
worked at the quarry or altogether on the 
site. The contractor may, if circumstances 
warrant, elect to have all his joinery prepared 
on the site of the building to be erected, he 
may make it in his own shops, or he may 
urchase it from a “steam joinery works.“ 
he conditions in the “ Old Country ” are more 
or less stable, and the outcome of long 
development. In the colonies it is somewhat 
different; and necessarily circumstances 
differ in each colony. What Canada may find 
easy South Africa may find difficult to accom- 
plish, and what may be a perfectly simple 
matter in South Africa may ke rendered very 
difficult in Canada or Australia, owing to 
variety of labour conditions and other causes. 
Even in South Africa“ the coast ’’ and “ир 
country’’ are two very distinct zones, the 
long railway journey from the coast to the 
interior rendering materials and labour on the 
whole very much more expensive in the latter 
than at the former. When, therefore, labour 
conditions in South Africa are referred to, it 
is necessary to bear these facts in mind. In 
these notes Pretoria alone is dealt with. It 
is also intended to deal not with ques- 
tions of labour and plant in Pretoria in 
general, but only with reference to some of 
the larger public buildings now in course of 
erection under the supervision of the Public 


Works Department of the Union of South 
Africa. 

A royal visitor from oversea not long ago 
was good enough to air his views locally as 
to the building plant in Pretoria, much to 
the apparent discredit of the city and much to 
the disgust of the building contractors thereof. 
Visitors from oversea are such candid, quick- 
learning, and even omniscient fellows that they 
see through the poor colonial in a trice and 
know more of local conditions in a fortnight's 
stay than the ordinary local man gets to 
know in a busy lifetime. I propose giving my 
facts under the heads of the several contracts. 


Union Government Buildings. 

The new Government buildings for accom- 
modating the head offices of the Union Depart 
ments naturally take first place. "The architect 
is Mr. Herbert Baker, who has conceived the 
scheme in a bold spirit. An excellent descrip- 
tion of the buildings may be read in a paper 
read before the South African Association for 
the Advancement of Science not long ago by 
Mr. Lucas, of Pretoria. The work is being 
carried out under two contracts, the extensive 
site work being executed departmentally. 

The larger contract is held by Mr. M. C. A. 
Meischke, the amount being 622,500/., and the 
time given for completion thirty-six months. 
This contract embraces the western and 
eastern blocks, which are more or less dupli- 
cates. The building being stone-faced through- 
out, with a large amount of reinforced con- 
crete in floors, etc., necessarily decides the 
character of the machinery and plant used. 
In June the basements were partly in and the 
ground floors begun. There are fifty-two 
cranes of various kinds on the works, includ- 
ing two 5-ton steam cranes, three 5-ton electric, 
four 3-ton electric, one 3-ton steam-travelling 
crane, and forty-two hand cranes of powers 
varying from 15 cwt. to 5 tons. 

The site being halfway up a steep hill 
(Meintjes Kop) overlooking Pretoria, it will 
be understood that a considerable amount of 
traction or hauling plant is required. There 
are two steam-hoisting engines, and thirty-five 
electric motors for driving machinery aggregat- 
ing 550-horse-power. 


The large amount of concrete used necessi- 
tates the use of two stone-breakers and five 
concrete *'batch" mixers. There is one 
mortar-mixer and a ball mill. For working 
stone there are four planing machines, three 
swing saws, two diamond saws, and two turn- 
ing lathes. There are also a metal-turning 
lathe, two metal-drilling machines, and nine 
woodworking machines of various kinds. Five 
blacksmiths’ forges, sheds for machines, work- 
men, materials, natives’ quarters, with 
scaffolding, etc., bringing the total value of the 
plant up to about 43,500/.—no small items 
for consideration in entering into a contract 
of this kind. 

The second contract, that for the amphi- 
theatre or central block, is held by Messrs. 
Prentice & Mackie, and amounts to 256,2241., 
the time for completion keing thirty-six 
months. lt will be understood that the plant 
required isnot so extensive as in the previously- 
referred-to contract, but no small outlay is 
involved. The approximate value of the 
plant in use is over 18,000/., and its character 
is more or less similar to that used by Mr. 
Meischke, a large amount of tram track and 
trucks being required, temporary buildings 
and other general items RE fairly large 
sums. Scaffolding and centring for floors are 
valued at 2,500/., electric wiring at 575l. ; road- 
making necessitated an expenditure of 4201. by 
this firm alone for their own purposes; a water 
service cost 430/. Of cranes there are one 
5-ton, one 4 ton, tliree 3-ton electric, one 5-ton 
steam, twenty-six hand cranes hoisting from 
1 to 7 tons, an overhead crane, one steam and 
two electric hoists. There are two stone 
crushers and engines, two  stone-planing 
machines, twe stone saws, and two stone 
lathes, the three last items costing about 
1,750/. There is an electrically-worked con- 
crete-mixer worth 275/., and woodworking 
machinery valued at over 3007. Electric 
motors, plumbers’ and blacksmiths’ outfits, 
an iron saw, and various smaller items help to 
swell the total value. The machinery at the 
contractors’ workshops near the centre of the 
town is valued at over 1,000/., and includes 
two electric motors aggregating 36-horse- 
power, band, circular, and cross-cut saws, 
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New Museum and Library, Pretoria : Showing 5-ton Cranes, 75-ft. and 80-ft. Jibs. 
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New Museum and Library, Pretoria: 


iron drilling machine, shaping machine, and 
the usual woodworking, РЕШЕ, апа mould- 
ing machines. 

New Railway Station. 

The existing railway station at Pretoria is 
à very r affair, but the new building will 
be чоңу. of the administrative capital of the 
Union. The European portion is partially 
roofed (Transvaal-made Italian tiles being 
used), while the Kafir station, on the site 
of the present buildings, will not be begun 
until the European portion is completed. 

Messrs. Prentice & Mackie are the contrac- 
tors, their price being 91,2841. 6s., and the 
time for erection eighteen months. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Herbert Baker. 

The fronts are all of Orange Free State 
sandstone, and all floors are of reinforced con- 
crete and wood. The close proximity to rail- 
way-sidings obviates the necessity of using 
much tram track or other hauling gear, but 
some is necessary, and this, with scaffolding, 
is costing atout 1,6501. Two grindstones and 
an emery grinder cost 35l., woodworking 
machinery 230/., a pipe-screwing machine 751., 
a force pump 30., and a concrete-mixer 1501. 
There are four electric motors and a stone 
planer and saw. Hoists and cranes are valued 
at 2,600/., and include twenty-one hand 
cranes of from 2 to 5 tons, a 5-ton steam crane, 
3-ton electric crane, and 30-cwt. electric hoist. 
Among the smaller details may be mentioned 

` 700 scaffold poles, 1,000 putlogs, and the same 
number of 12-ft. scaffold boards. For flooring, 
centering, etc., there are 3,000 super. yds. uf 
l-in. by 9-іп. deal, and 48,000 ft. lineal of 
3 in. by 44 in. The contractors’ and clerk of 
work’s office is in brick, and is valued at 
2004. An ingenious device for bending wire 
mesh reinforcement for floors was designed 
and made by this firm, and is found to serve 
its purpose admirably. 


New. Post Office. 

At the date of writing there is compara- 
tively little plant on the works in comparison 
to what was used at one time, as the building 
is nearing completion. Readers can judge for 
themselves that no small outlay would be 
required for a contract of this nature amount- 
ing to 118,500L, and for which eighteen 
months was allowed. Mr. W. Nottingham, 
the contractor, has done most of the joinery 
work at his Arcadia workshops, about a mile 
and a balf from the building. The site of the 
new Post Office (on which the old single-story 
building stood) 1s on the corner of Church- 
square and Church-street West. The build- 
ing is faced on these fronts with freestone, 
the back elevations are in brick, and reinforced 
concrete is used for floors, etc., the flat roof 
teing covered with three layers of sheet 
asphalt, 

New Museum and Library. 

It is not long ago that the stranger paying 
a first visit to Pretoria would have been 
struck by the desolate appearance of the 
Station.square and Market-street, which leads 
to the centre of the city. Church-square has 
been for many years surrounded ty several 
substantial buildings, including the Palace of 
Justice, the Raadzaal, and the Grand Hotel. 
The new Post Office is now added on the west 
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Laying Reinforced Concrete Floors. 


side. Between the Church-square (from which 
the church which gave it its name was removed 
some years ago) and Station-square Market- 
street is poorly built for nearly the whole of 
its half-mile length. About midway between 
the squares the new Museum and Library is 
now being built. This structure, for which 
the contract price is 102,164/., is due to be 
completed about February, 1912, the contrac- 
tor being Mr. W. В. Dey. Concrete and stone 
are important materials of construction, the 
freestone being worked on the site, as in the 
case of all the other buildings referred to. 
The hoisting of large blocks of stone weighing 
from 5 to 6 tons and the work involved in 
mixing and laying large areas of concrete 
flooring require the hoisting machinery to be 
well chosen and well placed. One interesting 
feature on this contract is the turning and 
polishing of stone columns in blocks of about 
5 tons each. On the site are three 5-ton 
electric cranes and twelve hand cranes of 
various powers. The three gantries alone for 
the 5-ton cranes are worth about 100/. each. 
The stoneworking machinery includes a stone 
saw. planer, and lathes. There are three 
electric motors worth 701. each, and a con- 
crete-mixer with hoist and tower worth 450/. 
Circular and band saws, forges, rails, trucks, 
and sheds for workmen, materials, and natives 
help to run up the value of plant used. 
Scaffolding includes 500 poles, 10,000 ft. of 
14 in. by 9 in., and 600 putlogs. The con- 
tractor's and clerk of work's office is in brick, 
worth about 200/., and the total value of plant 
on the site is nearly 6,000/. 


University College. 

The old Boys' High School, used as a prison 
during the late war, and from which Mr. 
Winston Churchill escaped, is situated more 
or less in the town of Pretoria. А few years 
ago a new school for boys, with boarding- 
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houses, was built on the high ground opposite 
the Governor-General’s residence in the 
Eastern outskirts of Pretoria. Between these 
two buildings, one on the top of а ridge and 
the other on the side of an opposite ridge, lies 
a wide valley—the valley in which farther 
west lies Pretoria proper. It is here the new 
University College buildings are in course of 
erection. There are two blocks of buildings, 
the arts and science blocks, the latter costing 
10,000/., and the former 32,0004. The science 
block is completed, and 1s a single-story build- 
ing of brick, plastered wa with stone 
dressings, and Marseilles tile roof. The arts 
block, to be completed shortly, is double-story, 
with Waterfal stone facings, concrete and 
wood tors, and Marseilles tile roofs. The 
nature of the construction does not require 
such extensive plant as the Union buildings 
or the other works referred to, but stone- 
working machinery, including saw and planer, 
is worth 850/., and to this must be added the 
value of a semi-portable steam engine. Two 
hundred and fiity scaffold poles, 600 putlogs, 
and nearly 1,000 scaffold ropes were required. 
Sheds for materials, workmen, and natives are 
always necessary, and there are eleven cranes 
of various powers. Water storage had to be 
provided, and centering for floors, etc., was 
worth about 320. Mr. J. J. Kirkness, the 
contractor, has probably 4,0001. worth of 
plant on the site. 


Generally. 


In addition to the foregoing, it should be 
remembered that all these contractors have 
their own well-equipped workshops, and also 
that a large amount of haulage by traction 
engine and road trucks has been and is being 
done. The cost of engines may be anything 
up to .1,000/. each, and trucks are required 
in fairly large numbers. This item cannot 
be fairly set against one contract, although it 
may have been purchased or added to for the 
purpose thereof. 

I have dealt with five buildings in Pretoria 
alone, but I hope it has keen shown that this 
country is not lagging in the march of 
progress. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


SCHOOL AT BEARSDEN, NEAR GLASGOW. 
Messrs. James M. Monro, F.R.I.B.A., & Son 
have recently completed a higher-grade school 
at Bearsden. The accommodation is for 750 
pupils, and besides the usual instruction-rooms 
there 1s one specially equipped for art students. 


ELLON PARISH CHURCH HALL. 
Mr. William Davidson, of Edinburgh, is the 
architect of this building, the cost of which is 
estimated at about 1,100/. 


DARTFORD. 

The lease of the building used by the Dart- 
ford Urban District Council as a weights and 
measures office having expired, a freehold site 
has been acquired at a cost of 90L, and a 
is to be erected by the County 


building 
Architect. 


New Railway Station, Pretoria: Appliance for Bending Steel Mesh Reinforcement 
for the Ceilings. 
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NEW INFIRMARY, PERTH. 

On the 26th ult. the foundation-stone of the 
new City and County Royal Infirmary, Perth, 
was laid by Mrs. C. A. Murray, wife of the 
Chairman of Directors. The building, which 
is being erected from designs by Mr. James 
Miller, A.R.S.A., of Glasgow, is estimated to 
cost 36,1907, and will consist of four main 
ward blocks, each two stories in height, with 
an administrative block in the centre, all of 
which will be connected by a corridor running 
the entire length of the building. Each of the 
main wards will contain twelve beds, and in 
addition a single and double bedroom on 
each floor. The administrative block will 
comprise an entrance hall, office, matron’s 
room, sitting-rooms for visiting staff, and bed- 
room accommodation for resident physicians. 
Accommodation will be made for the nurses 
in the main block, the plans showing thirty- 
two single bedrooms, with a sitting-room and 
a writing room. The kitchen and stores will 
be situated towards the back of the central 
block. On the cast side will be placed the 
prescription and  out- atients' ; department, 
while the dispensary will be so situated as to 
conveniently serve both the out patients and 
the Infirmary proper. Quite separnte from the 
other buildings will stund an isolation block 
for suspected cases. There will be two 
laundries, ono for the use of the patients, the 
other for the staff. 

SUNDERLAND INFIRMARY. 

At the Sunderland and Durham County Eye 
Infirmary, Sunderland, а пем operating 
theatre has been built. Captain Butchart 
superintended the whole of the new erection 
and alterations. 

BIRKDALE. 

It is proposed to erect about one hundred 
houses on the Birkdale Esplanade. The 
District Council are considering the plans. 


MISSION HOUSE IN KINGSWAY. 

The new building for the West London 
Mission, erected in Kingsway from the designs 
of Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, will be ready 
soon for occupation. A feature of the build- 
ing is the roof garden or open-air creche, from 
which can be seen Harrow Church and the 
Crystal Palace. 

MOERISTON, GLAMORGAN. 

The six new tin-plate mills plant put down 
by the Beaufort Tin plate Company will be 
in readiness shortly for the production of 
tin. plates. Messrs. W. H. Edwards & Co., of 
the Dyffryn Works, Morriston, have commenced 
operations on the mills. Excavations for the 
foundations, etc. have begun, and the work 
is entrusted to Messrs. John Aird & Co. The 
contract for erecting the driving machinery 
and boilers has been given to Messrs. Gallo- 
way, of Manchester. 

EPPING. 

Extensions, to cost 11,000/, are in progress 
at the Epping Workhouse. The foundation- 
stone was laid recently by Mr. W. S. Chisen- 
hale Marsh, Chairman of the Guardians, who 
said that the scheme had been forced upon 
them by the Local Government Board. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The statutory meeting of Samuel Blow, 
Ltd., was held on Tuesday, 22nd ult., at the 
registered осе of the company, 34 and 35, 
Upper East Smithfield, Е., Mr. б. Samuel 
Blow in the chair. | 

The new schools at Hyson Green, Notting- 
ham, have recently been fitted with D. О. 
Boyd's warm-air ventilating grates, supplied 
bv Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co., Upper 
Thames-street, London, and Excelsior Works, 
South Bermondsey. 

Boyle’s latest patent ‘‘ air-pump”’ ventilators 
have been applied to Clewer Green Schools, 
Windsor. 

The Clavbrooke Council schools are being 
supplied with Shorland's warim-air ventilating 
patent Manchester grates, by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Man- 


chester. 
In the block of flats, Sylvester House, 
Hackney, N.E.. illustrated in our issue of 


August 25, we should like to point out that the 
red facings or dressings used for this work 
were of Messrs. Thomas Lawrence & Sons’ 
*W.K.* machine-pressed smooth-faced facing 
bricks. 

A new Council school is being erected at 
Maesmarchog for the Glamorgan County 
Council, under the direction of their archi- 
tect, Mr. W. James Nash. A. R. I. B. A., of 
Neath. The Lift and Hoist Company, of Dept- 
ford, are fitting three of their folding 
partitions. | 

The George Hotel, Broadway, 
smith, is approaching completion. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Nowell Parr & Kates, 
M.S.A., Kew Bridge-road, S.W., and the con- 
tractors Messrs. Joseph Dorey & Co., Ltd.. 
of Brentford. Five lifts are being installed 
bv the Lift and Hoist Companv, Premier En- 
gineering Works, Deptford. S.E. 


Hammer- 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ALTOFTS.— Enlargement of Church of England 
school, Church-road; the Managers. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch.—Additions to hospital; 
architect, care of the Trustees of the Cottage 
Hospital. 


Askern.—Proposed 2.500 houses for the 
Askern Colliery Company. 
Aston (Birmingham).—Additions, Wright's 


premises; Messrs. A. Harrison & Cox, archi- 
tects, 109, Colimore-road, Birmingham; Mr. 
W. Harvey Gibbs, builder, King's Heath, Bir- 
mingham. 

Bedwellty (Mon.).—Police station; Mr. W. 
Tanner, architect, Shire На, Newport. 

Birmingham.—Proposed branch premises for 
Birmingham Со operative Society. Altera- 
tions, etc., to bakery at Leamington, for Ban- 
bury Co-operative Society; Mr. F. J. Cooke, 
architect, Birmingham and Banbury. 

Blackrod. — Club-house; Vicar, 
Church. 

Bolton.—Extensions to Townley’s Hospital 
„ Mr. II. J. Cooper, Clerk, Board of 
ruardians, Bolton. 

Bradwell.—Enlurgement of school; Mr. 
Riley, architect, Education Offices, Aylesbury. 

Broadstairs (Kent).—Othces and showrooms 
for the Broadstairs Gas Company. 

Broadwell Hayes.—Housing scheme; Mr. B. 
Morley, Surveyor, Tenby Town Council. 

Buckton Val 
Printworks; architects, care of the proprietors. 

Burscough.—Laundry, Victoria-street, for 
the County Laundry Company. 

Caledon.—Dispensary and doctor's residence, 
Castlelane; Cierk, Board of Guardians, Dun- 
gannon. 

Canonbie.—Parish hall; Surveyor to Parish 
Council, Canonbie. 

Carnarvon. — School; Managers, Roman 
Catholic school, Carnarvon. 

Chertsey.—Nino houses, Thorpe (1,820/.); 
Mr. William Beauchamp, builder, 25, Victoria- 
street, Engletield Green. 

Clones.—Catholic hall, Church-hill; Mr. J. 
McDonnell, architect, Belfast; Mr. Isaac 
Copeland, builder, Whitland-strect, Belfast. 

Clydebank.— Proposed building on site of 
Morison Memorial Church; Surveyor, Clyde- 
bank Town Council. Extensions to joiners’ 
pnus at shipbuilding yard for Messrs. 
ohn Brown & Co. Store, ete., Richmond- 
street, Whitecrook, for the Clydebank and 
District Water Trust. 

(4,000/.); Mr. 


Parish 


Courthill  (Poole).—School 
Newman, Town Hall, Poole. 
Daeton, Hilly Field, Goole, 
Norton.—Schools; J. Stuart, 
Waketield. 

Dartford.—Weights and measures offices, 
etc.; Mr. H. P. Maybury, Surveyor, Kent 


Alltofts, and 
County Hall, 


County Council, West Borough Chambers, 
Maidstone. 

Dodworth.— Proposed new Council offices, 
etc.; Mr. G. Strutt, Surveyor, Dodworth 


Urban District. Council. 

Doncaster.— Factory for Messrs. Anderton & 
Son, mill owners, Cleckheaton. 

Drumelog, N.B.—Memorial Church; Mr. J. 
McClellan Fairley, architect, Edinburgh. 

Dunfermline.— Women’s institute, Bath- 
street (7.500/.); Carnegie Trustees. Drill hall, 
Elgin-street (3,000/.), for the Fife Territorial 
Association. 

Dunvant.—Chapel; Mr. W. David, architect, 
King Edward-road, Swansea. 

Durham.—Secondary school (11,0007): Mr. 
G. F. Coates, architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Eldon.—Church hall: Mr. W. A. Kellett, 
architect, Bishop Auckland. 

Elstree.—School; Mr. U. A. Smith, County 
Architect, Hatfield. 

Falkirk.—Board-room, etc. (1,800/.), for the 
Bainsford and Grahamstown Cooperative 
Society. 

Farcet.—School; Mr. 
Offices, Huntingdon. 

Felling and Spennymoor (Durham).— Police 
stations; Mr. W. Crozier, County Surveyor, 
Shire Hall, Durham. 

Ferry Hill.—Church, Dean Bank; Mr. J. 
R. Grossart, architect, Sacriston. 

Frinton-on.Sea.—Free church; Mr. W. 
Mayne, architect, Frinton: Messrs. Potter & 
Sons, builders, Chelmsford. 


W. Leete, County 


Gainsborough.—T wenty-ono houses (about 
2001. each); Mr. S. W. Parker, Surveyor, 
Gainsborough Urban District Council. | 

Gateshead. — Superstructure of asylum 


(76.600/.); Messrs. William Moss & Sons, Ltd., 
builders, Baxter Gate, Loughborough. 

Glasnevin. — Alterations, Marlborough 
Honse: Mr. J. F. Fuller, architect, 179, Great 
Brunswick-street, Dublin. 


* Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 


e.— Extensions to Buckton Vale 
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Gloucester. Adaptation of No. 3, Welling- 


ton-purade into nurses home; Mr. II. A. 
Armitage, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Gloucester. 

Gringley-on-the-Hill.—Proposed restoration 


of parish church (3,500/.); the Vicar, Gringley- 
on-the Hill, near Retford. 
Halstead.—Swimming baths; Mr. W. 
Cressali, architect, High-street, Colchester. 
Hanley.—Extensions to electricity works; 
Mr. P. Solon, architect, Town Hall, Stoke; 
Messrs. Grants, Ltd., builders, Burslem. 
Hedingham.—Alterations, etc., to Isolation 
Hospital; Mr. W. J. Elsdon, builder, Sible 
Hedingham. : 
Helensburgh.—Block of buildings, corner of 
West Princes-street and St. Sinclair street; 
Mr. W. IIunter McNab, architect, Glasgow. 
Hockley (Birmingham).—Tramway depot; 
Messrs. Martin & Martin, architects, Colmore- 
road, Birmingham; Mr. T. Johnson, builder, 
Great Brook-street, Birmingham. 
Huddersfield.— Dwellings, Mold Green, also 
model lodging house; Mr. K. F. Campbell, 
Engineer, Huddersfield Town Council. 


Ilkeston.— School; Mr. Н. Tatham, archi- 
tect, Sudbury. 
Keighley.—Extensions to baths: Mr. W. 


Fowlds, Surveyor, Keighley Town Council. 

Kiveton Park.—New Council chamber, etc. ; 
Mr. J. P. Evans, Surveyor, Kiveton Park 
Rural District Council. 

Linslade.—County school; Mr. Riley, Educa- 
tion Otfices, Aylesbury. 

Llanelly.—Cottage hospital; Mr. D. C. 
Edwards, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Llanelly. 

Loanhead.—Extensions to engineering work- 
shop for Messrs. Mclaggart & Scott. 

Low Fell.—Presbyterian church (4, 000“.); 
Pastor, Low Fell Presbyterian Church. 

Melbourne.— Bakery and shop, Market-place, 
for the Derby Co-operative Society. 

Newcastle on-Tyne.—Hospital (18,000/.); Mr. 
J. Atkinson, Clerk, Board of Guardians, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Newton Bank.—Extensions to Newton Bank 
Printworks for the Calico Printers’ Association. 

Newport and Abercarn (Mon.).—Drill halls 
for the Monmouthshire Territorial Association, 
Newport. 

Newport (Mon.).—Police station; Mr. W. 
Tanner, architect, Shire Hall, Newport. 

North Brierley (Yorks).—Extensions to work- 
house (1,000/.); Mr. J. E. Helmsley, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, North Brierley. 

Parkstone (Poole).— Enlargement of school 
(3,000/.); Mr. Newman, Town Hall, Poole. 

Park View.— Twenty houses for the Park 
View Building Club. 

Penydarren. — Proposed 300 municipal 
houses; Mr. T. F. Harvey, Surveyor, Merthyr 
Corporation. 

Potters Bar.—Parish church (8,0007); Mr. 
Н. liocombe, Secretary, Building Fund, care 
of the Vicar, Potters Bar. 

Radcliffe.—Infirmary (30.0001): Mr. Е. 
E County Architect, Shire Hall, Notting- 

am. 

Romford.—Post office, South-street; Mr. F. 
Willmott, builder, Woodford Wells. 

St. Albans.—New premises for Messrs. 
Ryder & Sons, seed merchants; Mr. P. C. 
Blow, architect, London-road, St. Albans; 
Messrs. C. & C. W. Miskin, builders, St. 
Albans. 

Seaforth.—Reading-room and alterations to 
existing buildings, Bowersdale Park; Mr. 
Thomas Spencer, builder, Aintree. 

Shepton Mallet.—Proposed swimming bath, 
Charlton-road; Mr. D. Hinchcliffe, Surveyor, 
Shepton Mallett Urban District Council. 

Southend-on-Sea. — Presbytery at Roman 
Catholic Church for Rev. Van Meenen. 

Sutton Coldfield.—Additions to ‘‘ The Haw- 
thorns’’ (2.000/.): Mr. T. Willmott, architect, 
6, Waterloo street, Birmingham. 

Tibberton.—Institute; Mr. J. B. Wiseman, 
builder, Newport. 

Torquay.—Alterations to Imperial Hotel 
(5. 000/.): Directors, Torquay Imperial Hotel 
Company, Ltd., Torquay. 

Tralee.— Extension, Presentation Convent: 
Mr. S. F. Hynes, architect, 5, South-mall, 
Cork. 

Wallsend-on-Tyne.—School (12.0007.) : Messrs. 
мп & Tweedy, architects, Newcastle-on- 

vne. 

Wellington (Salop).—Annexe to workhouse 
(4607.); Mr. J. Carver, builder. care of Mr. 
5 Jones, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Welling- 
on. 

Weston - super - Mare. — Church (8.000/.): 
Messrs. C. A. Haves & Son, builders, Bristol. 

Witham (Essex).—Isolation Hospital: Mr. 

. P. Perkins, Surveyor, Witham Urban 

District Council. 
Wooler.—Rebuilding parish church (4,000/.) 
Mr. A. B. Plummer, architect, 
Newcastle-on Tyne. 

Ynvsddu (Newport, Mon.).—County school: 


Mr. J. Bain, architect, Shire Hall, Newport 
(Mon.). 
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Hutcheson's Educational Trust: New School for Girls, Kingarth-street, Glasgow. 


Messrs. Thomson & Sandilands, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


UT , made. which was opened in June, 1896. This 
H CHESON'S addition included several classrooms, art and 


GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. science rooms, teachers’ rooms, cloakrooms, 
Іх 1894 the Governors of the Trust felt that, etc. 
with the growing requirements of modern The increasing demands of the Department 


school life, they were lagging behind in regard іп regard to subjects of study, the selection 
to accommodation, and a large extension was of the school as a junior student centre, and 
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the regulations which restrict the number of 
pupils in each class of the Secondary Depart- 
ment, necessitated considerable structural 
alterations, and the renting of rooms in 
adjoining church premises. This latter 
expedient proved highly unsatisfactory, and 
last session the playground was encroached 
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Hutchesons' Educational Trust School: Ground Floor Plan. 
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Hutcheson's Educational Trust School: First Floor Plan. 


upon, and a gymnasium and classroom erected. 

e department, however, could only regard 
this as а temporary expedient, and the 
Governors have been compelled to face the 
necessity of erecting an entirely new school. 

The accommodation provided should prove 
amply sufficient to meet the requiremente of 
an attendance of 800 pupils for many years to 
come. 

The main entrance leads directly into the 
central hall, which is 2,698 sq. ft. in area. 
The headmaster's room and library are 
situated on the left, and the lady super- 
intendent’s room and school library on the 
right of the entrance. There are two 
entrances for pupils at either side in direct 
communication with the staircases and cloak- 
rooms, as well as two exits to the play- 
ground. 

On the ground floor there are also seven 
junior classrooms and a teachers' room. 

On the first floor are two junior and seven 
senior classrooms, two music-rooms, and a 
teachers’ room at each end of the building. 

On the top floor are six senior classrooms, 
three science-rooms, and three artrooms. The 
junior and senior classrooms accommodate 
si Ras and thirty pupils respectively. 

The domestic economy block is situated at 
the south. west corner of the site. 

On the ground floor are laundry and 
cookery rooms, and a large dining-room for 
the use of the pupils, with kitchen and storage 
accommodation adjoining. Upstairs there is 
the gymnasium with dressing-rooms, also two 
rooms, furnished as а parlour and bedroom, to 
be used in the teaching of domestic work. 
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Hutcheson's Educational Trust School: Top Floor Plan. 


The heating wil be carried out by low 
pressure hot water on the drop system. The 
entire building will be lighted by electricity. 

The ventilation of the building will be on 
the Glover-Lyou system. "This system intro- 
duces the fresh air at the ceiling level, and 
extracts the vitiated air at the corners of the 
opposite wall. 

he architects are Messrs. J. Thomson and 
R. D. Sandilands, of Glasgow. 

The contractors for the whole of this build- 
ing, exclusive of heating, ventilation, and 
lighting, are Messrs. P. & W. Anderson, 
Douglas.street, Glasgow. 
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THE ROAD BOARD FUNDS. 


THE recent debate on the action of the 
Road Board in the administration of the funds 
led to no decisive conclusion in the absence of 
the report of the Commissioners which is 
shortly to be issued. It appears «hat the sum 
at the disposal of the Commissioners is about 
1,100,000/., and that the applications іп 
England were for sums amounting to 
7,100,000/. Only three-quarters of a million 
pounds has been allotted to England, so if 
the demands made by the various counties 
represent really urgently-needed requirements 
it is obvious that the improvements to ke 
effected by the funds at the disposal of the 
Board will be very gradual, while there is 
also some risk that, divided amongst so many 
authorities, the suins allocated may be merely 
frittered away. 

The main question debated was whether 
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grants should be made by the Board condi- 
tional on a contribution on the part of the 
authorities receiving the grant towards the 
improvements to be effected. Such a course 
only increases the burden to be laid upon the 
ratepayers, who with some justice complain in 
certain diztricts that they are too highly 
rated already in regard to the necessities oí 
through motor traffic, which brings them no 
advantage. This new form of traffic has 
certainly brought to the fore the question 
whether the main trunk roads should not be 
maintained and constructed at the national 
expense. Pending so great an innovation. 
however, it may be questioned whether the 
funds at the disposal of the Road Board would 
not be invested to better advantage if they 
could be devoted to the construction of some 
mucn-needed new trunk roads on the mcs: 
approved principles, instead of being paid 
away in small sums to the various authorities. 
It will ke interesting to see the report in 
reference to this question. 


— dá 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


„ Sewer" or Natural Water Course? 


IN the case of Attorney-General е. Mayor. 
etc., of Lewes, the relator was tenant of certain 
lands through which ran a stream flowing into 
the River Ouse, and he claimed a declaration 
and injunction against the defendants in re 
spect of sewage discharged into the stream 
unfreed from excrement. Several defences 
were raised, and, amongst others, it was con- 
tended that the predecessors of the defendants 
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had discharged sewage into the stream under 
direction of the Secretary of State between the 
years 1869 and 1870, when a portion of the 
stream had been culverted before the Public 
Health Act, 1875, came into force, and that 
the plaintiff was therefore stopped from com- 
plaining; and it was further contended that 
there was no continuing injury, and therefore 
that the action was out of time by reason of 
the Publio Authorities Protection Act. The 
case, however, really seems to have turned 
upon the question whether the stream was & 
natural stream or whether it was a sewer. 
The stream was partly tidal, the tide passing 
up the stream and culvert varying distances 
according to the state of the tides. During 
certain portions of the year, t.e., between the 
autumn and May, there was also a freshet. 
The culvert was out of repair, and thus if 
the stream was a sewer the defendants would 
be liable, as the Court held that the sewage 
caused а nuisance. The judge held the 
question of whether the conduit was a 
sewer to be опе of fact and degree 
depending upon whether the channel was used 
for the reception and carrying away of 
sewage, and that in this case, as from May to 
October this channel was used for such pur- 
poses only, the channel was а sewer. 'The 
defendants contended that unless all natural 
water was cut off the conduit could not be a 
‘“ sewer": but the Court negatived this con- 
tention, and also held that the tide flowing into 
it made no difference. Tho nuisance being con- 
tinuous, the plaintiff was awarded damages, 
and an injunction was granted; but the opera- 
tion of the injunction was stayed, as the 
defendants were promoting а sewerage scheme. 


— gog 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Hackney.—Dr. J. King Warry, the Medical 
Officer of Health, in his annual report, which 
has just been issued, says: ‘‘In the course 
of inspections of tenement dwellings made in 
accordance with the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Acts my attention has been drawn to 
certain rooms in a large number of three and 
foor roomed tenements in the borough. "These 
rooms are intended presumably for bedrooms, 
althouzh they corresponded in structure to a 
ventilated and lighted box- room. These 
so-called rooms are small, lighted by an 
ordinary sash window, and provided with a 
hole in the wall about six inches square, 
which is guarded outside by a grating: but 
they have no fireplace or chimney flue. I wish 
to draw attention to the almost wholesale 
construction of such rooms recently in con- 
nexion with the building of a large number 
of tenement dwellings on an estate under 
development in the borough. 'The occupants 
of flats containing one or more of these rooms 
recognise their uselessness. If the tenant can 
afford to keep a servant ‘ living in,’ the room 
in question is allotted to her as bedroom. The 
ventilating hole 1s promptly blocked up on 
the first appearance of a cold day, and she 
sleeps at night practically in а closed box, 
through which there is no circulation of air. 
If the occupier has а family, one or more of 
the children are put to sleep in the room, the 
hole in the wall is blocked up. and the same 
results follow as in the former case; but, 
being younger, the children suffer more 
severely from the vitiated air. Sleeping under 
such conditions would, no doubt, predispose 
to disease. The curious point about the con- 
struction of such living.rooms is that it is 

erfectly legal. In the Building Acts of 

ndon there is no mention of drooms. 
Rooms are designated by the title ‘inhabited 
rooms,’ or ‘living rooms.’ The term in- 
habited,’ as applied to a room, is defined in 
the London Building Act, 1894. as *a room 
in which some person passes the night’ (or 
which is used as a living-room, including а 
room with respect to which there is a probable 
presumption, until the contrary is shown, that 
some person passes the night therein, or that 
it is used as a living-room). Living-rooms are, 
it will be seen, included in the above defini- 
tion. The rules for the construction of habit- 
able rooms are set out in section 70. This 
section deals with the height of habitable 
rooms, the provision of windows, their posi- 
tion. size, and the portion to open, the floors 
of basements, rooms, and the provision of 
ventilation beneath such floors: nlso the con- 
struction. of the floors of habitable rooms 
Above stables, and the separation of stables 
from staircases leading thereto. 'There does 
not appear to be апу obligation to provide anv 
habitable rooms with fireplaces; especially is 
this the case with bedrooms. This. in my 
opinion, is a great want in the Building Acts. 
No better means for the ventilation of habit- 
able rooms can be suggested than a fireplace 
with a flue. In addition to ventilation, means 
of warming are also required in every bed- 
room at certain times of the year, and at 
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other times in case of illness. Some of the 
rooms now provided in tenement dwellings 
üre, in my opinion, totally unfit for use, either 


as living or bed rooms.” 
Sunbury.—The Council has accepted the 
tender of Tarmac, Ltd., for 


tar-pavin 
the footpath in Nursery-road, and the Path 
between Wear House, at the end of the road 
leading to the cemetery, at the followin 
prices:—15s. 7d. per ton for bottoming an 
16s. ld. per ton for topping. Plans have been 
passed for Mr. A. R. Harrison, Twickenham, 
for twenty-six houses, near Park-road North, 
and for the formation of а new street. 
Walthamstow.—A plaun has been lodged by 
Mr. F. H. Douse for four houses proposed to 
be erected in St. Stephen’s-road. 
Willesden.—The Medical Officer of Health, 
Dr. William Butler, devotes considerable space 
in his annual report to the proposed local 
application of the Town Planning Act. Ho 
writes: In Germany it has been found that 
generally the property owner has recognised 
the wisdom of town extension plans. There 
many of the municipalities have secured 
Parliamentary powers enabling them to pool 
the land and to redistribute it between the 
different owners. By this means the cutting 
of wide avenues—which not uncommonly in 
large towns may attain a width of 150 ft.— 
does not penalise the owners through whose 
lands the avenues are cut. It is even possible 
—and, in fact, is arranged—in the case of 
Btreots traversing the face of a slope, to build 
on one side only of а street, so that streets 
are terraced one above another in such а 
manner that a beautiful prospect is unmarred 
for any of the houses built on the slope. 
Although no such powers of pooling the land 
appear to have been granted in the Act, it is 
to noticed that section 58 provides for com- 
pensation in respect of property injuriously 
affected by the scheme, and conversely for 
recovery of a moiety of the value from any 
person Whose property is increased in value 
as a result of the making of a town planning 
scheme. Moreover, sect. 60 of the Act enables 
the responsible authority, for the purpose of 
a town planning scheme, to purchase any land 
comprised in such scheme, and the judicious 
exercise of this power, together with those 
powers under the compensation clauses just 
referred to, should, when applied to sch a 
town as Willesden, enable its further extension 


_to proceed under a comprehensive plan, which, 


while conserving and protecting private in- 
terests, docs no injustice to those great civic 
rights and aspirations which are certain to 
dominate our newer towns. The garden cities 
and suburbs which are springing into exis- 
tence are competitive factors which cannot 
be ignored by {бозо older communities which 
have hitherto been handicapped by the lack 
of those comprehensive powers of planning 
which the designers of the model towns 
possess. Most of the fine trees which tho 
centuries had bequeathed and which judicious 
lanning would have preserved to Willesden 
ave been felled. In the garden cities less 
bountifully supplied their preservation is an 
object of the designer. The Housing and 
Town Planning Act has come late for Willes- 
den, but not too late to preserve much of 
the natural beauty which unimaginative and 
unordered development would otherwise un- 
questionably destroy."' 


— ا‎ M 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Carron Company forward us two hand- 
somely produced catalogues, devoted respeo- 
tively to ranges and to registers and interiors. 
The design of these latter maintain the 
standard which the Carron Company have 
taught the public to expect. Several pages 
are devoted to illustrations of designs for 
“ barless’’ fires, a type of fire which is rapidly 
gaining in popularity. The “Carron ” ranges 
are widely known and used throughout the 
kingdom. The catalogue enclosed forms a 
convenient reference book for the firm’s manu- 
factures, dealing first with every form of port- 
able range, followed by ranges suitable for 
the methods of cookery which find favour in 
different parts of the country. We would 
particularly draw the attention of our readers 
to the Carron self-acting cottage ranges, in 
which the oven has two conducting plates 
cast on the side next the fire, and consequently 
require no surrounding smoke flue. 

We have received from the Armorduct 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Witton, Bir- 
mingham, and Farringdon-avenue, London, 
E.C., а copy of their new Conduit Catalogue, 
C/1103. The firm have gone to considerable 
trouble and expense to render it as complete 
and handy as possible for purposes of 
reference, and we must admit that their efforts 
have been attended with success. An import- 
ant feature in the ‘ Armorduct” conduit 
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system is the Armorduct flexible enamel. 
Conduit tubes, as our readers are aware, 
require protection from the acids and alkalis 
met with in plaster, and from the moisture of 
the atmosphere; cheap lacquers and japans 
render it impossible, from their lack of 
elasticity, to apply a natural bend without 
cracking the protecting enamel, and it is 
claimed that the “ Armorduct" flexible 
enamelling possesses such tenacity as to be in- 
different to the rough handling incident upon 
installation work, and to admit of natural 
bends. Special attention is drawn to the 
°“ Armorduct" patent screwed ‘ knock-out” 
box, which is manufactured to meet the de- 
mand for a screwed universal type junction 
box. This box is now supplied stop-tapped on 
every inlet. Тһе firm's multiple oblong 
junction boxes and distribution interiors for 
uigh voltage work should also find a welcome. 
Among other specialities of the ‘‘ Armorduct ” 
Company are floor inspection boxes, multiple 
switch fittings, and watertight fittings. The 
catalogue should certainly be in the hands of 
all concerned with lighting installations. 

Messrs. Robert Jenkins & Co., of Rother- 
ham, send us particulars of the Eau-sho”’ 
boiler for hot water suply and апе It is 
claimed that the ''Eau-sho"' has solved the 
problem of producing & hot-water boiler of 
relatively small size, compact shape, and rapid 
and effective in heating power. The boiler 
may be placed in an angle or recess, and be 
still accessible from the front for cleaning out. 
When thus placed, Messrs. Jenkins supply a 
cast front in one piece, and sheet-iron casing 
adapted for the insertion of asbestos. The 
boiler is horseshoe-shaped in plan, with a flat 
front, and the feed door will admit an ordinary 
kitchen shovel, and the mouth of а scuttle. 
It may be placed ın а mantel-opening, when 
used for warming or supply, and be fitted 
with а tiled surround, in the same way as а 
register-grate. Another speciality of the same 
firm is the Dual” independent boiler, for 
heating and service, designed to take the place 
of the all-copper boiler, necessitated where 
soft water only is obtainable. The boiler of 
wrought-welded iron contains a copper coil, 
connected to the service pipes, so that the 
water for domestic use is kept from contact 
with the iron; thus the advantages of a copper 
boiler are obtained, without the disadvantages 
of increased cost and inferior durability. 


— — — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Techaical Museum in Austria. 


The technical museum in Vienna, to com- 
memorate tho sixtieth anniversary of the reign 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph, is nearing 
completion. The contents of the museum will 
show not only the development of industries 
and crafts, but will, from time to time, be 
supplemented to emphasize the 9 which 
is being made. А feature will be made of 
inventions applicable to labour-saving, and 
manufacturers are invited to co-operate with 
the Director in securing objects of interest. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Technical 
Museum, Ebendorferstrasse 6, Vienna. 


Building Construction in China. 


The sum of 1,203,004/. spent by China last 
year on the purchase of foreign building 
materials, cement, timber, furniture, window 
lass, etc., is (according to a report by Mr. 
H. H. Fox, acting Commercial Attaché to 
H.M. Legation at Peking), indicative of a 
far-reaching change which is coming over the 
habits of the Chinese people. 'The dilapidated 
rows of one-storied houses of lathe and plaster, 
dark, insanitary, and comfortless, which 
formerly did duty as Government offices, 
schools, barracks, etc., are rapidly disappear- 
ing before buildings in foreign style of brick 
and stone, fitted with such up-to-date cen- 
veniences as electrio light and steam heat; 
while in all the large cities and trading 
centres, merchants and shopkeepers are re- 
placing the shanties of former days with 
modern constructions, in which the yanglou or 
foreign upper story, and the plate- glass 
window, are usually conspicuous features. 
The style is more often than not atrocious, 
and the work shoddy, but in places, liko 
Shanghai and Peking, where the erection of 
business buildings and Government offices has 
been entrusted to foreign architects, the resulta 
are not unworthy of a European city. Ав 
regards such materials as stone and bricks, 
China is already well supplied, and she is 
beginning to manufacture her own cement; but 
good timber, owing to the reckless disregard 
of elementary principles of afforestation dur- 
ing the past fifty years, is, except in remote 
and inaccessible parts of the country, entirely 
lacking. For such articles as steel joists and 
plates, ironmongery, and tools, corrugated 
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Liet of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (&) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvii.; Auction Sales, xxii. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of а bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those wiling to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as adve: tisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


SEPTEMBER 4. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The 
Education Committee invite from architects 
Practising in Newcastle designs for a senior 
mixed school and a junior mixed school, each 
to accommodate 865 children. Assessor nomin- 
ated by R.I.B.A. * 

SEPTEMBER 5.—Skegness.—CorraGe HOSPITAL.— 
Mr. E. R. Sutton, F. R. I. B. A., Assessor. Pre- 
mium 15l. 158. . 

SEPTEMBER 9.—Pforest-fach.— Parish hall, to 
cost 1,2001. Premium 51. 5s. Particulars from 
Mr. H. Plant, 14, Fisher-street, Swansea. 

SEPTEMBER 9. — Pontefract. — SWIMMING- 
BATHS.—Open to architects of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Particulars from the Borough 

urveyor. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—CoUuRT OF JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 

e Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,000. The Official 
gun may be seen at the Library of the 


SEPTEMBER 15. — Lowestoft. — SCHOOL. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
or an elementary school for 500 boys at Roman- 
hill. Three premiums are offered: 20, 10, and 
5 guineas. See advertisement in issue of June 16 
for further particulars. 

SEPTEMBER 16. — Manchester. — LIBRARY AND 
ART GALLERIES.—Limited to the ten selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 93, p. 780. 

OCTOBER 4. — Easington R. D. C. — 100 model 

ouses for Murton Colliery, Durham. 21 per 
cent. on net cost to successful architect. 


OCTOBER 7. — Barnsley. — EXTENSION OF 
BarHs.—The Barnsley T.C. invite drawings for 
proposed extension of Publio Baths. hree 
premiums are offered. See advertisement in 
issue of August 11 for further particulars. 

OCTOBER 12.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for а 
school to accommodate about 200 children. Par- 
ticulars from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 
Bilston. 

OCTOBER 14. — Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
GRAND Ноте. — Particulars from Mr. Е. A. 
Jenkins, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 


OCTOBER 30.—Holland.— Sram Grass WIN- 
pow.—Designs are invited for а stained glass 
window to erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OCTOBER 81. — Marylebone. — New MUNICIPAL 
Buitpincs.—Premiums of 100L, 75l., 501. 
) Henry T. Hare, F. R. I. B. A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 


NovEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Cardiff.—TecunicaL INSTITUTE. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
Seo advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 
out work. Premiums of 125l., 751., and 501. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor. 

NOVEMBER 30. — Hastings. — East Sussex 
HosPrraL.—The Joint Committee of the East 

ussex Hospital and King Edward УП. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in issue of August 95 for 
further particulars, Premiums of 195l., 751., 
and 501. Mr E. T. Hall, assessor. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR А 
BripGe.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Ате oe Studentship) for а bridge. 
miums of 60l. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

JANUARY 29, 1912. —M'ontevideo.— Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1951. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 640l., and 
4251). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall.street, Е.С 
ж JANUARY 31, 1912.—Australia.— DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL Cit¥.—The Government of the 

ommonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
ensigns for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

JULY 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 375l. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No Date. — Nottingham. — Baptist CHURCH 
AND PnREMISES.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
воп. solicitors. King-street, Nottingham. 

No Date.—Rochdale Infirmary.— EXTENSIONS. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F R. I. B. A. 


The 


No Dar. —Salford.— Extension of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 20l. and 10l. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph їз the latest date when the tender, or 
Lhe names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. | 

SEPTEMBER  2.—Berwick.—VERANDAH.— Erection 
of а verandah at Infirmary. Plans and specifica- 
tions from Messrs. Gray & Boyd, architects, 2, 
Ivy-place, Berwick-on-T weed. 

SEPTEMBER 2. — Dorchester.—BOILER-HOUSE.— 
Construction of а new  boiler-house at the 
County Offices. Plans and specification at the 
County Surveyor’s Office. : 

SEPTEMBER 2.—Norwich.—PREMISES.—Erection 
of business premises, St. Stephen’s-corner. 
Plans and specifications, and quantities from 


Messrs. A. F. Scott & Son, 24, Castle-meadow, 
Norwich. | 
SEPTEMBER 4.—Bradford.—Liprary.—Erection 


of Branch Library, Great Horton. Drawings 
and general conditions of contract seen, and 
quantities. and forms of tender from the City 
Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

SEPTEMBER  4.—Brynmenyn.—ScHoor8.—Erec- 
tion of а new Council school, and alterations end 
additions to the Clydach Council School, Swensea 
Valley. Plans and specifications seen, and quan» 
tities from Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, Clerk of the 
C.C., Glamorgan C.C. Offices, Westgate-street, 
Cardiff. | 

SEPTEMBER 4.—Carlow.—DwELLINGS.—Erection 
cf sixteen artisans' dwellings on two different 
sites. Plans and specification by Mr. Peter P. 
Carbery, C. E., Town Surveyor. Deposit of 2l. 28. 

SEPTEMBER 4. — Keighley. — ADDITIONS.—For 

additions to brewery. Plans seen, and quanti- 
ties from Messrs. У; Haggas & Sons, architects, 
North-street, Keighley. 
ж SEPTEMBER 4. — London, W. — FLOORING, 
PLASTERING, ETC.—The Kensington Board of 
Guardians invite tenders for providing and layin 
'" Armadek ”’ flooring, plastering walls, an 
decorative works to wards 11 and 18 of Infirmary, 
Marloee-road, Kensington, W. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

SEPTEMBER 4. — Nottingham.—UniNAL.—Erec- 
tion of new urinal at King Edward Park. Plans 
seen, and quantities from the City Architect, Mr. 
F. B. Lewis, Guildhall, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 4. — Slaithwaite. — DRILL-HALL.— 
Erection of & drill-hall. Plans and quantities 
from Mr. . Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 4, 
Kirkgate-buildings, Huddersfield. 

SEPTEMBER 6. Bridlington.—Hovses.—Erec 
tion and completion of two houses, St. John's- 
walk. Drawings, etc., from Mr. J. Earnshaw, 
architect, Carlton House, Bridlington. 

SEPTEMBER б. — Portsmouth. — Repairs.—For 
taking off four sets of struts and walings to the 
Dolphin at the sewage outlet at the entrance 
of Langston Harbour, and replacing with new. 
Specification and plan from the Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Portsmouth. . 

SEPTEMBER 6.—Brigg.--ScHOOL.—Erection of 
a new classroom and cloakroom at the Grammar 
School. Plans ара specifications, by Mr. 
George H. Allison, architect, Grimsby, at 11, 
Bigby-street, Brigg. ў 

SEPTEMBER — 6.—Catterick.—CHAPEL.— Erection 
of а new Wesleyan chapel. Drawings seen, and 
quantities from the architect, Mr. Herbert 
Howarth, 20, Greenbank-road, Darlington. | 

SEPTEMBER 6.—Denbigh.—Hovsrs.—For build- 
ing two houses in Denton Pool Plans and 
specifications from Mr. Edward James Edgar, 19, 
Holland-villas, Denbigh. 

SEPTEMBER 6.—Sancreed.—PicGrery.—Erection 
of a piggery at Hoskennals Farm. Plans and 
specification with Mr. A. Pearse Jenkin, Tre- 
wirgle Office, Redruth. 

SEPTEMBER 7. — Aberdeen. — ADDITIONS.—For 
additions to premises in Berryden-road. Plans 


seen, and specifications and quantities from 
Messrs. Wilsons & Walker, architects, 1814, 
Union-street, Aberdeen. 

SEPTEMBER 7.—Berwick-on-Tweed.—HOrTeEL.— 


Rebuilding part of the Salmon Hotel. Plans 
and specifications from Messrs. Gray & Boyd, 
architects, 2, Ivy-place, Berwick-on-T weed. | 

SEPTEMBER 7. — Longside.—ScHooL.— Erection 
of new school buildings, Plans seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. . T. Anderson, architect, 1, 
Crown-terrace, Aberdeen. 

SEPTEMBER 8.—Castleford.—ALTERATIONS.—For 


alterations to the Castleford  Temple-street 
Council School. Plans seen, and specifications, 
with quantities, on deposit of II., from the 
Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

SEPTEMBER 8. — Guisborough. — ALTERATIONS, 
ETC.—Additions and alterations to Admiral 
Chaloner Hospital. Plans and specifications at 
the Hospital. Mr. J. W. Clarke, Guisborough, 
Yorkshire. 

SEPTEMBER 8. — Keighley. — ADDITIONS.—For 
additions to laundry. lans seen, and quantities 
from Messrs. J. Haggas & Sons, architects, 
North-street, Keighley. 

SEPTEMBER 8.—Reedness.—REPAtRs, 
repairs and improvements at the school. Specifi- 
cations from Mr. E. L. Harrap, Divisional Clerk, 
W Education Offices, Goole. 

SEPTEMBER 9. — Adwick-le-Street. — POLICE- 
STATION.—Erection of police-station at Adwick-le- 
Street, near Doncaster. Plans seen, and specifi- 
cations, with quantities, on deposit of 1l., from 
Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

SEPTEMBER 9.—Connel Perry.—RESTORATION.— 
For the restoration of Falls of Lora Hotel, 
Connel Ferry. Plans seen, and quantities from 
Mr. James С. Falconer, architect, 22, Alexandra- 
place, Oban. 

SEPTEMBER 9,—Oathlaw.—CorTracrs.—Erection 
of four cottages. Mr. D. W. Galloway, architect, 
Brechin, Scotland. 

SEPTEMBER 9.—Sutton.—ADDITIONS, ETC.—The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
the erection of sanitary annexes and alterations 
to шпа at the Belmont Workhouse, Sutton, 

r 


ETC.—For 


Surrey. &wings and specification prepared by 
Mr. W. T. 


. T. Hatch, M. Inst. C. E., M. I. Mech. E., 
Engineer-in-Chief, Office of th Hoard, Embank- 
ment, E.C. Deposit of 11. 


SEPTEMBER — 11l.—Birmingham.—ADDITIONS.— 
For erection at the Infirmary of a pathological 
and bacteriological laboratory and X-ray depart- 
ment, also for alterations to the infectious block 
to provide additional accommodation for nurses. 

lans seen, and particulars from Messrs, W. H. 
Ward, architects, Paradise-street, Birmingham. 
Quantities on deposit of 21. 

SEPTEMBER 11.—East Preston.—REPAIRS, ETC.— 
Repair and redecoration of the nurses’ home at 
the Workhouse. Specification at the Workhouse. 
Mr. Arthur Shelley. Clerk to the Guardians, 
Town Offices, Littlehampton. 

SEPTEMBER 11.— Leeds. HosrEL.—Erection of 
one hogtel for women students at the City of 

eds Training College. Deposit of 21. 28. to 
Mr. W. Peel Schofield, of Park- row, Leeds. 

ж SEPTEMBER 12. — Aldershot.—ADDITIONS, ETC. 
—The Commissioners of M. Works ара 
Public Buildings invite tenders for alterations 
and additions to the Royal Pavilion. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

EPTEMBER 12.—Badby.—ScHooL.—Krection of 
public ешеш всһоо]. uantities from the 
architect, Mr. John T. Blackwell, 53, High- 
street, Kettering. 

SEPTEMBER 12.—Bridgwater.— ALTERATIONS, ETC. 
--For repairs, alterations, nainting, etc., at the 
Town Hall and Municipal Buildings. Specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from the Borough 
Surveyor. 

SEPTEMBER 13.—Eingham.— School. Erection 
of а new school. Plans and specification seen, 
апа quantities, on deposit of 2]. 2s., from Mr. 
ner Stallard, County Surveyor, County Hall, 

xford. 
SEPTEMBER  13.— Stirchley.—F'LOooR.— Construc- 
tion of a wooden floor to cover the swimming 
pond at the public baths. and а storage shed. 
Quantities and forms of tender from Mr. 
Ambrose W. Cross, A.M.Inst.C.E., 23, Valentine- 
road. King's Heath. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 14.—Pontsarn.—SANATORIUM.— Erec- 
tion of a sanatorium. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities from the arc itect, Mr. 
Thomas Roderick, Clifton-street, Aberdare. 

SEPTEMBER 16.— Dover.—ScHooL.— Erection of a 
girls' school. Specification and quantities, on 
deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. W. C. Hawke. 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Maison Dieu House, Biggin- 
street, Dover. 

ж SEPTEMBER 16.—Kempston.—Scnoor EXtrw- 
SION.—The Bedfordshire Education Committee 
invite tenders for additions to Bedford-road 
Council School, Kempston. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

* SEPTEMBER  16.—Leek.—Scnuoor.— Тһе Staf- 
fordshire Education Committee invite tenders for 
new Council school at Leek. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

x SEPTEMBER 18.—Longmoor Camp.— RIDING 
ScuooL.—The Secretary of State for War invites 
tenders for riding school at Longmoor Camp, 
Woolmer Sub-District. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. | 

SEPTEMBER 18.—Sunbury.— WHARF.—Extension 
of Church Wharf. Specification and quantities 
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CIVICS AND THE ARCHITECT. 


E must offer our congratulations 
to the R.I.B.A. in that they 
have not been discouraged by 

the recent rebuff in the matter of St. 
Paul’s Bridge, and are continuing the 
work inaugurated at the Congress last 
October, having for its aim the education 
of both the public and the architect in 
the artistic aspects of town planning. 
The publication of Part I. of the 
R. I. B. A. Suggestions to Promoters of 


© LE LI 
Town Planning Schemes" receives the 


support of the Right Hon. John Burns, 
who contributes a short commendatorv 
Preface, explaining the necessity for co— 
operation and a better organisation to 
secure harmony between the means of 
industrial life, the pleasure of domestic 
surroundings, and the sense of civic 


beautv. 
The document prepared by the 
R.I.B.A. strikes us as particularly 


impartial апа well balanced in its defini- 
tion of the position of the architect in 


regard to town planning. It would have 
been impossible to draw up suggestions 
of any value without referring to the 
numerous and many-sided aspects of 
town planning, but, while these are cited, 
the expressions of opinion are carefullv 
limited to those that might appropriately 
come from an architectural body. 

The headings used to subdivide the 
various sections simplify the considera- 
tion of the subject, and, while it must be 
admitted that other points would arise 
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beyond those dealt with, it may be 
claimed that they fairly represent the 
main questions that occur in civic 
development. 

The first section deals with the essen- 
tials of the general civic survey—topo- 
graphical, physical, historical, апа 
economic ; the second with the technical 
methods suitable for recording the actual 
state of a town. Section three 1s 
entitled ‘‘ New Traffic Facilities,’ and 
treats of the working out of the lines of 
future development and the considera- 
tion of the means of access and transport 
such developments demand. Then in 
section four we pass on to “Main and 
Subsidiary Centres,” in which а more 
direct appeal to the architect is made, 
for, though this portion opens with a 
note on the economic desirability of a 
svstem of centres, it passes on to indicate 
the artistic value of emphasising im- 
portant points by grouping public 
buildings there. | 

In sections five to eight we return to 
various aspects of the traffic question in 
regard to the planning of roads; here we 
see the practical considerations broadly 
outlined with & view to showing that 
they have not been ignored, while the 
architectural aspect of the case is dealt 
with in greater detail, though in a spirit 
зо comprehensive and so free from апу 
expression of narrow prejudices in favour 
of one type of treatment or another as to 
leave the utmost possible latitude in any 
application of the rules, if such they can be 
called, that it lays down. If this portion 
is open to anv criticism at all, it can only 
be on the ground that it may be a little 
too catholic, and therefore not quite 
sufficiently definite in its pronouncements, 

Section nine is devoted to the allocation 
of areas for special purposes, a matter in 
which we think more difficulty is likely 
to arise than in any other. However 
desirable such a procedure may be proved 
to be, it is so much at variance with the 
normal habits of the British race that 
much water will flow under the bridges 
before it 1s fully established. 

We have been so accustomed to consult 
only our individual judgment in the 
selection of sites for various purposes 
that the submission to authority in such 
a matter is likely to be resisted. Indeed 
it may fairlv be claimed that at present 
our municipal bodies are hardly suffi- 
cientlv educated in this question to be 
completely relied on. However, time 
will rectifv this, and, after all, it is not 
зэ much the architect's affair. Though 
some in the profession may be well 
qualified to give useful advice, it will be 
less in the capacity of architect than in 
that of one technically experienced in 
building undertakings. 

Turning to section ten, we have а 
brief but suggestive summary of the 
requirements in regard to parks, recrea- 
tion grounds, and other open spaces; 
here, again, anything likely to unduly 
limit the ideals of the designer is care- 
fullv avoided. 

Last, but certainlv not least, we come 
to the question of the buildings; and 
here the architect's case is stated in the 
following terms :— 

"In the completed town it is the 
buildings which are seen and produce 
whatever effect, good or bad, 1s attained ; 
therefore, the problem of town planning 
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in its final form is essentially an archi- 
tectural problem. The working out o 
the exact form in which the requirements 
can be satisfied so as to produce a fine 
town is a function of the creative imagina- 
tion; and it can only properly be per- 
formed by one who has had the archi- 
tectural training necessary to enable him 
to adjust the proportions of the many 
parts, so to place the different buildings. 
and group them upon the ground and in 
relation to each other that when erected 
they may compose properly. 

The preparation of all the data upon 
which the design must be based hardly 
falls within the province of the architect : 
and it would seem that this formulation 
of the city's requirements, and of the 
limits within which the designer must 
work, is the proper sphere of the surveyor 
(aided, of course, by the engineer, the 
valuer, the economist, the sociologist, and 
the antiquarian). He should survey the 
conditions, suggest the requirements, 
and should be consulted as to the 
methods of satisfying them ; but for the 
design of the town plan, the architectur- 
ally-trained mind is as essential as for the 
design of a single building ; for the work 
consists in applying upon a wider field 
and with greater scope the same principles 
which govern the designing of individual 
buildings. The appreciation of the 
relation of masses and voids, the appre- 
hension of the right points for emphasis. 
and the power to combine into one 
creation many differing parts by bringing 
them into harmonious proportion are 
equally required in the field of town 
planning, if there is to be produced that 
rhythm in the plan and that spacious 
breadth of ordered elevation in the groups 
of buildings which so largely constitute 
the beauty and grandeur of cities." 

We have little to add to the poene 
just quoted, Architects will see that the 
R. I. B. A. has made its claim for them 
modestly but firmly; such a claim will 
doubtless secure, in due course, the 
recognition it deserves, provided, and 
provided only, that architects themselves 
justify it. It is for the architect to see 


that he is thoroughly qualified to advise 


in view of the fact that at any time his 
advice may be asked for on the question 
of civic improvements. Let him acquire 
such a general knowledge of the economic 
and social aspects of this subject as will 
enable him to put forward his artistic 
conception in a practicable form, and 
thus ensure attention. Of course, no 
man with ideals of any kind can expect tc 
escape criticism, but if he can meet the 
critics on their own ground of hard facts 
his artistic aims will, rightly or wrongly, 
stand a better chance of securing support. 
—— — 


R. I. B. A. SESSIONAL MEETINGS 1911-12. 

The following are the subjects to be dealt 
with at meetings of the Royal Institute of 
Lritish Architects arranged for next session :— 

Collegiate Architecture (Mr. Edward P. 
Warren, F. F. A., F. R. I. B. A.), The Newer 
Responsibilities of Architects (The Practice 
Standing Committee), Colour Decoration (Sir 
Alfred East, A. R. A., and Mr. Edgar Wood), 
Modern French Sculpture (Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham, F. R. I. B. A.), The French Renais- 
sance (Мг. W. Н. Ward. M. X., Cantab.. 
A. R. I. B. A.). Modern Methods of Construc- 
tion (Mr. Wm. Dunn, F. R. I. B. A.), The 
Royal Institute Library and Some of its 
Contents (Мг. C. Harrison Townsend. 
F. R. I. B. A.), Recent University Architecture 
in the United States (Mr. R. A. Cram). 
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THE CENSUS OF PRODUCTION 
AND THE BUILDING INDUSTRIES. 


HE general character of the 
Census of Production, issued 
in the form of Blue Books by 
the Board of Trade, has been so 
fully dealt with by the daily Press that 
it only remains to us to summarise the 
portion (Part IX.) now published, show- 
ing the magnitude of the industries 
connected with building. As this can 
only be clearly appreciated on the basis 
of the proportion these industries bear 
to the whole output of the country, we 
should first take note of the fact that, 
according to this census, the grand totals 
for all trades in the United Kingdom are 
as follows :— 

1. Gross output, selling value, or value 


of work done, 1,757,000,000/. 


2. Materials used cost 1,019.000,0001. 

3. Work given out, amount paid to 
other firms, 26,000,0007. 

4. Net output, 712, 000, 000“. 

5. Persons emploved, 6,936,000. 

In addition to the number of persons 
employed given above there are about 
100,000 outworkers, so that the average 
number of persons employed in work 
covered by the census must be in round 
figures seven millions. 

It should be noted that the output of 
one trade or factory may constitute 
materials for other trades or factories, 
so that the figures relating to gross out- 
put and to materials involve a consider- 
able amount of duplication. No duplica- 
tion, however, is involved in the figures 
of net output. By adding to the net 
output the value of materials purchased 
from sources outside the industries 
covered by the table (e. g., from agriculture 
or from abroad) there would he obtained, 
for all these industries regarded as one 
unit, the value of the aggregate output 
ready for consumption or export. The 
value of such materials was not separatelv 
shown in the returns, but it is hoped that 
it may be estimated at a later period from 
information available to the Census of 
Production Office. 

The Office register of building and con- 


tracting firms was compiled from the 


trade and local directories, and 118,366 
schedules were issued. Of these, how- 
ever, about 15,000 had to be cancelled as 
duplicates, or as issued to jobbing men, 
bankrupts, deceased persons, or persons 
no longer in business, and nearly 10,606 
were transferred to other trades. From 
the information in the possession of the 
Census Office it is believed that, of the firms 
to whom schedules were issued, few of any 
magnitude have failed to furnish returns. 

The ** output? shown in the following 
table is the gross output of each trade, 
i.e., where goods pass through the hands 
of several manufacturers at different 
stages, their quantity and value has been 
registered at each stage. Similarly. 
where work such as building work has 
been partly sub-let to sub-contractors, 
the value of the whole work and of each 
of the parts so sub-let has been independ- 
ently recorded. The valne of this gross 
output is, therefore, greater than the 
value of the goods ready for export or 
consumption manufactured by each trade 
considered as a unit, or than the value of 
the work done by each trade considered 
as a unit, and the value cf the“ materials 
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used " shown in the tables is, for the same 
reason, greater than the actual value of 
the materials used bv each trade :— 
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industriesin detail. The briefest summary 
of the contents of this valuable document 
would far exceed the space we could give. 


У ! Net 
Gross Work Given 
| Output. Mat Out. 8 ^P on et t 
Selling Value erials Amount V ри 
ES or Value of | 8 8 ai | CH (1) Employed. er An 
ost. over Columns шріоуей. 
| Work Done. | [Ше Firms. (2) and (3). | 
MEN o (2) (3) (4) 1 09 (6) 
iid ; £ £ £ £ 
Building and Contracting Trades 87, 967, 000 | 38,609,000 6,404,000 42,954,000 513,961 84 
mossing, Ventilating, and Sani- ' 
{агу Engineering Factories and | 
Workshops ... s ae aa 2,885,900 1,277,000 43,000 1,565,000 14144. 111 
Slate Quarries... 25 "Or bus 1,148,000 , 104,000 | — 1,044,000 14,240 73 
Quarries, other than Slate, Lime- | 
stone, and Iron Quarries...  ... 3,775,000 534,000 | — 3,241,000 | 43,184 75 
llaneous Factories and Work- | 
sopa и T" T see "n 7,813,000 2,998,000 | 51,000 4,764,000 , 50,822 94 
Gas Undertakings : — | | | 
(а) Companies ИЯ — 20,838,000 9,292,000 — 11,546,000 , 54,946 210 
(b) Public Authorities. 10, 769, (00 5,037,000 | — 5,732,000 28,585 201 
Waterworks Undertakings :— i | 
(a) Companies T: as 2,172,000 445,000 — 1,727,000 4,716 366 
(^) Public Authorities ... 487, 1,110,000 — 7, 827,00 ; 422 
Electricity Undertakings :— | 
(b) Com ies E -— odd 3,182,000 1,186,000 — 1,996,0( 0 8,409 235 
(b) Public Authorities | 5,721,000 2,149,000 ge 3,572,000 14,119 253 
| 
Total .. 156,615,000 , 63,236,000 6,488,000 | 86,881,000 | 780,747 — 


In addition to the work included in 
this table, the Government, the local 
authorities, and canal, dock, harbour, 
and tramway companies have to their 
credit a net output of 86,881,000/., and 
give employment to 219,361 persons. 

We find that under the ier ee Build- 
ings, as apart from other forms of con- 
struction, the cost of erection, alteration, 
and repair is estimated at 73, 414, 000l., 
and the report then takes up the various 


Our only course is to refer our readers to 
the Blue Book itself, with the assurance 
that they will find the statistics clearly 
and systematically arranged, and that, 
as far as possible, the subdivision as 
judiciously classified ; though, of course, 
їп ап industry possessing so many 
ramifications as that of building it is not 
always easy to draw an exact line as to 
production that comes under this heading 
and that which does not. 


— — 


NOTES. 


А THE American Architect 

Paus ue makes the interesting 
announcement that for the 

future it is proposed to teach the elements 
of architecture in the public schools of 
Los Angeles, California. Some of the 
architects of that town have been 
requested to make suggestions, and to 
draw up a tentative scheme for the con- 
sideration of the education authorities. 
Ав the value of architecture has for some 
time past been fully recognised by the 
Universities of America, it is perhaps not 
зо surprising that the more highly- 
cultured section of the community, 
which: has benefited by a University 
training, is alive to the advantage of 
spreading а wider knowledge among the 
people at large. Considering the import- 
ance of architecture in the life of the 
State, the intimate manner in which it 
enters into almost every aspect of the life 
of the individual, and the tremendous 
influence it exercises on the daily comfort, 
the health, and happiness of the people, it 
is a healthy sign that, at any rate, in Los 
Angeles, architecture is no longer to be 
regarded simply as a branch of polite 
learning suitable for cultivation by the 
leisured classes in the academic atmo- 
sphere of the University, but as a practical 
matter which appeals direct to the every- 
dav necessities of the worker. It is in the 
recognition of this fact by the general 
mass of the people that the chief hope 
for the future of architecture seems to 
lie, and there would appear to be no 
better way of encouraging its recogni- 
tion than bv femiliarising the coming 
generation with the elementary facts and 
principles of fine building. Should the 
examples so worthily set by Los Angeles 


be successful, it will no doubt be generallv 
followed in the United States, but it is 
perhaps too much to expect that it will 
be immediately initiated here. We have 
yet to interest academic circles; to 
convince those in a position to influence 
the management of our elementary 
schools ; to educate our masters. 


THE outlines of the settle- 
ment reported to have 
been arrived at between 
the conflicting claims of the 
Natural History Museum 
and the New Science Museum seem to 
be in the nature of a compromise. The 
Spirit Room now occupying the site 
Immediately adjoining the Natural 
History Museum on the north side— 
which 1t was proposed to give up to the 
Science Museum—is to remain. The 
Science Museum is to be built to the north, 
and space is to be left on its site for future 
extensions of the Spirit Room. This looks 
as 1f one building will be dovetailed into 
the other in à way which, we fear, will 
render any fine architectural treatment 
impossible. We recognise the difficulties 
of the problem, but these difficulties are, in 
our opinion, largely due to the attempt to 
wedge in another large building, requiring 
space for future extensions, on an insufli- 
cient site. We have already pointed 
out (July 21, p. 61) the initial mistake 
in dealing with the whole group of public 
buildings from the Albert Hall to the 
Natural History Museum, and can only 
repeat that if it. is worth while building a 
new Science Museum it is worth while 
to provide it with an adequate site, even 
if it has to be paid for. In the mean- 
while we are glad to see that there appears 


The Natural 

History and 

New Science 
Museums. 
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to be no intention to tamper with the 

site of the Natural History Museum, but 

we shall know more exactly what the 

p are when the Trustees meet in 
ctober. 


H.M.'s OFFICE OF WORKS 


i eod ada are about to clear the 
Lee ины, site of St. George’s 
square, | Barracks at the rear of 


the National Gallery. The 
barracks were built as a portion of the 
extensive alterations carried out in that 
quarter in pursuance of the Acts of 1813 
and 1826 (53 Geo. IIL, c. 121, and 
7 Geo. IV., c. 77). They stand on the 
site of the Earl of Leicester's Green Mews 
and the Crown, or Upper, Mews com- 
ponent parts of the Royal Mews which 
were transferred thither from Bloomsbury 
in 1534. In the Builder of January 17, 
1903, 1s illustrated Wales's print, of about 
1750, depicting the south front of the 
State horses stables which stood along 
the south side of Upper Mews—the 
middle gateway opened into the Upper 
and Green Mews to the north. That 
building has been ascribed to Kent, but 
it seems that the elevation was designed 
by Lord Burlington, who in 1732 re- 
arranged the Mews for George IT. 


Mr. EDGAR L. CHAPPELL 
has contributed to the 
South Wales News a series 
of articles on the deplorable condition 
of many of the old rural cottages in 
Wales. It may be within the cognizance 
of many of our readers that such a state 
of things may be paralleled in the 
agricultural labourers’ cottages to be found 
in many other districts of the British 
Isles. The fact that, despite these draw- 
backs, the rural death rate 18 lower than 
the urban cannot relieve those respon- 
sible from the obligation to provide 
suitable housing for the farm hand, and 
where the responsibility cannot be fixed 
on the land owner it becomes the duty 
of the local authority to deal with 
the matter. That the d'ath rate 
from consumption is higher among 
women than among men in these rural 
areas may be regarded as an indication 
of the insanitary state of the cottage 
home. The man is more exposed to the 
irclemency of the weather, but this is 
less injurious than indoor life under 
unhealthy conditions. 
— — 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By WALTER SHaw SPARROW. 


V.—THE EVOLUTION OF TIMBER 
BRIDGES. 


Tuis subject is very important, and we 
took a rapid glance at it in my first article, 
but no time will be lost if we try to get into 
closer touch with its broad aspects. 

There are three lin:s of descent in the 
lineage of timber bridges, and each of the 
three comes down to our times from a very 
remote period in the life of prehistoric man. 
Sometimes they unite and sometimes they 
intersect, and the results produced by their 
separate action and by their intersection 
evolve traditions and types in the art of 
building. It is convenient to put a name 
on these lines of descent :— 

1. Primitive endeavour, which often 
hardens into stereotyped forms of unskilled 
carpentry. 

2, Primitive carpentry of a progressive 
order. 


Rural 
Housing. 
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Brandon Creek. Type of Norfolk Timber Bridge. 


From Francis Stone's * Norfolk Bridges.” 


3. Skilled and constructive carpentry in 
which mechanics and fine art go hand in 
hand together. 

T e first line of descent had its rise in 
two ways—in overthrown trees, which may 
be called windfall! bridges, and in branches 
of trees that happened to span rivers from 
opposite banks. These were the earliest 
suspension bridges, and natives use them 
now in Central Africa. 

The nature-made bridge is older than the 
remains of the Galley Hill man, the earliest 
known Briton, whose age has been estimated 
by Professor Arthur Keith as about 170,000 
years, perhaps more, and whose skeleton, 
dug up from palæolithic gravel in Kent, 
together with teeth and bones of the mam- 
moth, a tooth of the hippopotamus, and 
a lion’s foot, is well within the range of 
variation in recent man. This wonderful 
fact is admitted by all anthropologists. 

So we may rest assured that the cradle 
centuries in the nursery of the human 
race preceded the Galley Hil man by 
a long, indefinite time—long enough to 
get rid of simian characteristics. Indeed, 
the Galley Hill man was contemporary 
with remarkable attainments in the line 
of art, sculpture, engraving, and painted 
decorations on the walls of caves. Haunt- 
ing, too, required infinite resource and 
pluck and „skill, because the fauna com- 
prised lions, bears, hyenas, sabre-toothed 
tigers, bisons, the mammoth, and the woolly 
rhinoceros. It is clear, then, that 170,000 
years ago, or thereabouts, the intelligence 
of man was alert and wideawake ; and this 
is a thing to be kept in mind when we think 
of the romantic descent of bridges from a 
tree which a storm of wind had hurled 
astride some deep hollow in the ice or in the 
land, making a safe footway for an early 
ancestor of the Galley Hill Briton. 


From this accident we pass on to a tree 
which man himself cut down deliberately in 
order that it might span a dangerous gap 
in a field of ice or an abyss formed by a 
mountain torrent. Human intelligence, the 
inventor of sculpture and painting, would 
wish to do what a gale of wind had done by 
accident ; and from that moment the first 
principles of secure bridge-making were 
discovered. Not only was the footway 
strong and firm, but branches growing from 
th» tree-trunk gave support to the hands. 
Any bough that blocked up the way could be 
topped off with a flint axe, till at last no 
handholds would be left save those which 
were convenient and necessary. Even to 
this day in country woods we find rustic 
bridges having not much more art, bridges so 
narrow and so simple that the footway, 
roughly hewn from a tree-trunk, is rudely 
guarded at the sides with handrails of dressed 
branches. 

This first type of bridge is a narrow path- 
way for men walking single file. But its 
descendants are many and various. І will 
mention a few. The earliest would be 
suggested by circumstances of war. А single 
tree-trunk stretching from bank to bank 
would not be of much help in a rapid attack, 
since the act of crossing it single file would be 
a slow movement and quite easy to repel. 
On the other hand, if several tree-trunks 
were laid side by side several warriors could 
advance abreast; and if the tree-trunks 
were placed at some little distance from each 
other, then covered  transversely with 
branches and with turf and soil, a still wider 
bridge could be made with the exercise of 
less invention than that whieh Quate nary 
man loved to exhibit both in his rock- 
peg of animals and in his sculpture. 
f you consult Don Antonio de Ulloa (1716- 
1795), you will find that bridges of this type 
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From Francis Stone's “Norfolk Bridges. ” 
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been made in the mountainous 
parts of South America. He says that the 
wooden bridges consist of only four 
long beams laid close together over the 
precipice, and form a path about a yard 
and a half in breadth, being just 
sufficient for a man to pass over оп 
horseback.” 

Other types of the primitive bridge were 
suggested by man’s earlier efforts to make a 
home for his family. Thus, for example, 
the construction of the first lake-dwelling 
was a great event in the primeval craft of 
bridge-making ; and we infer, from evidence 
that still exists in different parts of the 
world, that the foundation of timber logs 
under lake-dwellings became useful also 
in spanning rivers, as among the ancient 
Gauls, whose methods of bridge-building 
un ted the footway of felled trees to a criss- 
cross of tree-trunks to form piers and abut- 
ments. This Gaulish handicraft has survived 
in Savoy, and we find an Eastern parallel 
in the log piers of Kashmir bridges, where a 
descent from lake-dwellings is often strikingly 
suggested by quaint little rude booths and 
shops along the footways. 

Again, another development from the tree- 
bridge is what I may call the step-ladder 
bridge such as you will find at Bettwys- 
y-Coed, where the Miners’ Bridge takes you 
at a sharp angle from a low level to the 
summit of a bank. That is a ladder rather 
than a bridge ; and a similar thing, but more 
adventurous and intricate, was seen in 
Tibet by Capt. Turner in 1783. This 
was a bridge of turpentine-wood forming two 
ladders ; these were inclined towards each 
other, but separated at their tops by a con- 
siderable space, across which was a level 
platform. The ladders tapered upwards, 
their lower ends were fixed in masonry, and 
handrails aided the ascent. This bridge, in 
1783. was said to be 140 years old. Its 
purpose was to escape from floods, and so we 
may connect it with that old type of Euro- 
pean bridge which ascended at a sharp angle 
to the centre and then shelved downwards. 
Many railway lines of to-day are crossed by 
stepped bridges having a horizontal platform 
at top to connect their sides. 

But these bridges are all firm and heavy, 
and you will think of other primitive 
examples which are frail, like Congo bridges 
of boughs and stakes and bindweed. Whence 
came these fragile structures? From the 
primeval art of the round hut, from the 
architecture of rods interlaced with osiers 
and plastered with mud and clay? Stick 
bridges and bamboo bridges belong to a 
phase of human handicraft having a certain 
frail elegance, a certain revolt against rud? 
and clumsy heaviness. Such work is often 
ineffectual, yet it lives on in а good many 
parts of the world, and here and there it has 
some architectural charm, notably in the 
roofed bridges of bamboo at Sumatra, a 
protection against heat. In another old type 
of covered bridge, namely, the Swiss, the aim 
is to keep the footway free from snow. But 
the odd thing is that the timber bridges 
of Switzerland are still primitively rude 
in construction; they seem to show no 
advance on the Pons Sublicius of the 
Romans. 

Several authorities have attempted to 
restore the Pons Sublicius from descriptions 
given in the historians, and I nct» two 
of the restorations, one by Canina and the 
other by Colonel Emy. They differ much. 
Canina strengthens the footway between each 
span, fixing a beam slantwis> from each 
road bearer to one of the pier timbers. 
Colonel Emy, on the other hand, chooses 
a slighter design, in which I do not feel the 
genius of the Roman people. That the 
Sublician bridge was a solid structure, very 
difficult to destroy, is vividly shown in the 
legend of Horatius Cocles and the great fight 
which he and his two companions fought 
against the whole Etruscan army under 
Porsena. It was necessary for them to keep 
the enemy at bay while the Romans broke 
down the bridge behind them, and the 
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story does not lead us to suppose that many 
axes made а gap without much difficulty. 

The Roman timber bridges, as described 
by the historians, have had many modern 
descendants. Palladio built one at Bassano, 
the Bridge of Brenta, but he added а roof 
carried by slender wooden pillars. There 
were five arches of 12} metres each, and a 
roadway 9 metres wide. The beams bearing 


from pile to pile were strengthened with 


straining beams and with braces; this 
formed a rude approach to an arch of 
timber, and like an arch it exerted a lateral 
thrust and required abutments. Perhaps 
you have seen illustrations of a wooden 
bridge designed by Robert Stevenson and 
built over the Clyde at Glasgow in the years 
1831 and 1832. The main principles were 
precisely similar to those both in Palladio’s 
work and in the drawing by Canina of the 
Pons Su blicius. 

Stevemson’s bridge had fourteen spans, 
each of 34 ft., measured from centre to centre 
of the piles forming the piers, and giving in 
all a waterway of 476 ft., uninterrupted 
except by the narrow width of the piles. A 
span of framework consisted of seven ribs, 
each composed of three beams—that is to say, 
of two diagonal braces and а horizontal 
straining beam. The braces were 13 in. 
in depth and 12 in. broad, and each straining 
beam was 12 in. square. The whole 
structure was carried by thirteen rows of 
bearing piles. Seven piles made a row, 
pitched at a distance of 5 ft. 2 in. apart, 
and secured to each other by four pairs of 
collar braces. 

To find European timber bridges of rare 
excellence we must study the three great 
masterpieces designed and brought to com- 
pletion by the brothers Grubenmann, and 
destroyed during the war of 1799. Ulric 
and dea Grubenmann were village car- 

ters, born at Teufen, in the canton of 
ppenzell. Ulric seems to have been the 


abler of the two ; certainly he was a man of 
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Mendham. Type of Norfolk Timber Bridge. 
From Francis Stone's “ Norfolk Bridges.” 


of great distances by a skilled use of corbelled 
and trussed bearings. He began the bridge 
of Schaffhausen in 1755-56, and in 1758 his 
work was complete. The total distance 
covered in two spans was 364 ft. ; the stone 
pier was 8 ft. out of a straight line, and the 
angle pointed upstream. The abutment near 
Schaffhausen was 171 ft. from the angle, 
and from the angle to the opposite shore was 
193 ft. Ulrio would gladly have spanned the 
whole distance in a straight line and in one 
magnificent bay, but the authorities inter- 
posed, ordering him to find use for a 
masonry pier remaining from a stone bridge 
which a flood had ruined in 1754. Telford 
believed that Ulric Grubenmann could have 
built the whole structure over the Rhine 
in a single suspension from abutment to 
abutment. So perfect was the work, so 
admirably scarfed, trussed, strutted, braced, 
bolted up, and suspended, that only two faults 
could be found with it—namely, the roof 
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. was too heavy апа ugly, and the parts were 


too dependent on each other, so that an 
injury to one portion of the structure from 
а cannon-ball, for instance, might have proved 
disastrous to the bridge as а structure. 
Grubenmann's methods were simple. 
The braces proceeding from each abut- 
ment, said Telford, °“ are continued to the 
beam which passes along the top of the 
uprights, and the lowest of these general 
braces are actually united under that beam, 
thereby forming а continued arch between 
the abutments, the chord line of which is 
364 ft. and the versed sine about 30 ft. 
These braces are kept in a straight direction 
by the uprights, which are placed 17 ft. 5 in. 
apart. If this bridge had been formed in a 
Straight line between the abutments I can 
see no reason why this form of construction 
should not have su p & roadway of 
about 18 ft. in b , a8 well as a slight 
roof; because, in that case, all the weight 
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arising from the braces which proceed from 
the middle pier would have been saved, and 
the roof might have been made much 
simpler and lighter." 

While Ulric Grubenmann was working 
at Schaffhausen his brother John built 
& bridge quite similar in kind at Reichenau, 
240 ft. in a single span ; and then, some years 
later, the two brothers constructed their 
Wittingen Brdge over the Limmat, near 
Baden. It had a span of 390 ft. The form 
of construction was different. Seven beams 
were built close upon each other, forming & 
oatenarian arch between the abutments, 
‘with a rise of 25 ft. The beams were of oak, 
in lengths of 12 ft. or 14 ft., breaking joint 
in the manner of masonry. They were not 
fastened by pins, bolts, or scarfings, but were 


First Arch of Schaffhausen Bridge. By the - 


Brothers Grubenmann. 
From Professor Jenk ins's Bridges. 


kept together by iron straps placed 5 ft. 
from each other and fastened by bolts and 
keys. The roadway intersected them at 
about the middle of their rise. 

The influence of the Grubenmann brothers 
travelled to America, where it found in 
Bludget an able interpreter, for Bludget’s 
bridge over the Portsmouth River was 
similar in principles to the bridge at Schaff- 
hausen over the Rhine, and its span was 
250 ft. Since that time the evolution of 
timber bridges has remained in the U. S. A., 
where it may be studied in work having 
great variety, for it ranges from the criss-cross 
of logs for bearing piles to the most intricate 
combinations of lattices and trusses. There 
is at times too much intricacy. “ Man 
wooden American bridges are trusses whic 


The Pons Sublicius, Rome. Reconstructed 
by Colonel Emy. 
From Professor Jenkins's '' Bridges. 


almost defy analysis, the designs being, how- 
ever, obviously suggested by an attempt to 
combine at least two of the three types of 
bridges. No advantage whatever is gained 
by & combination of this kind; on the 
contrary, great disadvantage is almost sure 
to follow its adoption, namely, that it will 
be impossible that each part of the structure 
should, under all circumstances, carry that 
portion of the load which the designer 
entrusted to it. For suppose a bridge con- 
structed partly as a girder and pas аз а 

e girder 


nsion bridge, ing very 


stiff and deep, the chain perfectly flexible. 


with considerable dip. Let the chain and 
pur each be fit to carry half the passing 
oad. It is perfectly conceivable that the 
deflections of the two should be so different 
that the girder would, under the actual 
load, break before the chain was sensibly 


The Pons Sublicius, restored by Canina 
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strained, or the difference in the relative 
dip of the chain and depth of the girder 
might be such as to cause the former to give 
way first." (Professor Fleeming Jenkin.) 

And many American bridges provoke 
another criticism—they belong to a nation 
that believes itself to be free from the 
dangers of war in its own home territories. 
Think of the giant Portage Bridge, and 
imagine a modern shell falling upon its 
woodwork, which rises on a huge scaffold 
of timber frames over the Genesee River, 
234 ft. above water level. The scaffold 
piers rest on masonry piles above the level of 
floods, and they taper upwards to a double 
gallery forming a support for the railroad. 
The general effect has the trellised fascination 
of a scaffolding, and we see in the design that 
same passion for a sort of airmanship in light 
craftamanship to which street architecture 
in the U.S.A. owes the sky-scraper. 

In a later paper an attempt will be made 
to consider modern bridges in their relation 
to those preparations for war that turn so 
many countries into armed camps. 
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THE MUSEO BARRACCO, 


ROME. 
Bv LioNkL B. Buppen, M. A.“ 

IN Italy the artistic movement known as 
the Greek Revival left few architectural 
memorials. As the Latin builders were for 
the most part unaffected by the medieval 
forms of constructive expression common to 
the greater part of Europe between the XIIth 
and XVth centuries, so throughout the period 
of Gallic and Teutonic Hellenism, some three 
hundred years later, Italian architecture pur- 
sued a traditional course. But the tendency 
of modern times towards a cosmopolitan style, 
and the international influence of tbe French 
amd American ateliers have, during the last 
two decades, become irresistible factors in 
the development of Classic design, even south 
of the Alps; and if examples of the change in 
point of view and of practice are few enough, 
they are of profound significance, since they 
indicate in some degree the future possibilities 
of a vital manner. 

The neo Grec cemetery at Milan has real 
breadth and imaginative force. The pavilion 
of the Royal Rowing Club at Venice shows 
a sensitive delicacy in design worthy of 
Burton. Between these extremes of an 
infinitely flexible register are other works in 
Rome, Florence, and Naples that reveal the 
same living quality of thought, the same 
sincerity of endeavour—works that are as far 
removed from archaeological scene-painting as 
the most modern and original products of the 
American schools. 

To this general rule there is one con- 
spicuous exception, the Museo Barracco, in 
Rome. It із largely conventional in idea, and 
professedly antiquarian in the inspiration of 
its detail. Yet since it has provided the 
occasion for an elaborate essay in poly- 
chromatic decoration, it is sufficiently remark- 
able to merit voy careful . consideration. 
Certain monumental buildings in modern 
Athens afford parallel instances of the applica- 


tion of a complex system of polychromy, but 


their treatment is different, though expres- 
sive of a similar mental attitude. 

An explanation of the character of the 
Museo Barracco may be gained from the cir- 
cumstances under which it was designed. 
About ten years ago the architecst, Signor 
Alex. Koch, was commissioned to prepare 
designs for a small private museum of sculp- 
fure. His client was the famous Roman con- 
noisseur, Senator Baron Giovanni Barracco. 
To the latter's influence, rather than to the 
architect's natural inclination, is due the 
attempt at literal reproduction of Attic detail 
in many ante of the work. 

In the erection of the Museum was 
begun, and in the following year the finished 
work, with the admirable collection of sculp- 
ture it was intended to contain, was presented 
to the City of Rome by Baron Barracco. The 
site upon which the building stands is an 
island area facing the Corso Emanuele, near 
the Ponte S. Angelo—an area large enough 


* For correction of certain notes I am indebted to 
Mr. Ernest Gee, who made a careful study of the build- 
ing in the winter of 1910 a« Travelling Scholar of the 
Liverpool University School of Architecture.—L. B. B. 
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to permit of a surround of shrubs on the 
north, south, and east sides ; a low wall servin 
as the continuous pedestal to an ornamenta 
iron railing encloses the garden. Thus 
isolated, and with the dull plaster fronts of 
the neighbouring houses acting as a simple 
foil, the effective brilliance of the design is 
immeasurably assisted. 

Its construction is deceptive, even upon 
close examination. On the street facade the 
capitals, bases, and shafts of the columns and 
нен, the podium and steps and the walls 
up to the fretted band are of white stone. 
the band itself, the window piers, and main 
entablature are of plaster. Under the por- 
tico, the cornice, and architrave to the main 
entrance are stone, and the spaces above the 
fret on either side of the door head have a 
plaster infilling, the entire side and back 
elevations (the latter marred by а recent 
addition) are of plaster, the steps alone being 
stone. All the on are constructed in wood, 
stained a bronze green, and heavily studded. 
Frosted glass in gilded metal frames is used 
for the windows. 

To some extent mistakes in composition are 
cloaked by the brilliant colouring of the 
whole. In bright sunshine every detail has 
a rich vivid value that combines to produce 
a general impression of sumptuousness and 
to deaden intellectual realisation of the 


Plan of the Museo Barracco, Rome. 


I. Curator's Room. IV.& V. Permanent Ex- 
II. Store. hibition Galleries. 
III. Vestibule. VI. Store Extension. 


quality of the architecture. The disposition 
of the main Order itself in relation to the 
wall surface on either side of the portico is 
ill-considered, for the vertical lines of the 
pilasters produce spaces that are awkward 
proportionally ; and, in addition, the entabla- 
ture is made to appear to be insufficient] 
supported over the spaces thus formed. With 
this error in judgment is prepetrated a 
blunder in the elementary principles of com- 
position. At tho junctions of the portico 
and main face of the building all respond to 
the end pilasters is omitted. The recessed 
ilaster alone is echoed in each case, and the 
ull-angle pilasters of the portico are intended 
to be read at the same time, both as responds 
and as integral parts of a complete feature. 
If mistakes of such a nature are fairly 
frequent in English Renaissance work—Inigo 
Jones and Wren having sanctified them by 
repeated commission—they cannot be risked 
with impunity in a style that demands 
absolute clarity of thought. Again, the pur- 
pose of the window piers is clumsily achieved 
through either ignorance or disregard of 
logical practice. From Schinkel to Alexander 
Thomson the great masters of the Revival 
realised in their executed work the possible 
solutions of the sesthetic problem that here 
occurs. Subsidiary Ionic piers coming 
directly below an entablature proportioned to 
an Order considerably larger in scale than that 
of the piers themselves they found only to be 
practicable in the form of three-quarter, half, 
or quarter piers in combination with a 
column of the Order, i.e., in the manner em- 
ployed in the case of the end piers in the 
work under consideration. To justify their 
standing free and still retaining Ionic slender- 
ness of proportion а subsidiary entablature, 
with repressed cornice and designed in rela- 
tion to their own height, must be introduced 
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directly below the main entablature. In- 
stances of indiscretion in detail could Ье 
multiplied, but to little profit. 

It is as an exercise in colour that the 
design is intended to be accepted, and as such 
alone can it be most relevantly criticised. I 
have already remarked that in the convention 
of the colouring the work is reminiscent of 
several modern performances in Athens—in 
particular Hansen's Academy; but the con- 
vention is bolder, harder, and certainly less 
Greek. А broad effect is obtained from the 
domination of certain main tones—the light 
red of the tile roof, the blue of the tym- 
panum and of the frieze to the main entabla- 
ture, the dark red of the lower portion of 
the window piers, the bronze-green of the 
doors, and the glistening white of the main 
architrave, columns and pilasters, walls, 
podium, and steps. With these as the deter- 
mining factors in the arrangement sub- 
ordinate colour themes are elaborated for 
every minor part. Practically every member 
is treated in some manner, though the range 
of pigments is very restricted—primary red 
and blue, bronze-green, gilt, yellow ochre, 
and terra-cotta. 

The main entablature and acroteria—both 
apparently influenced in their design by the 
late Hellenistic work till recently contained 
in the Pergamon Museum in Berlin—are given 
an lonian brilliance by the lavish application 
of unrelated colours, under which the rather 
irresolute oharacter of the decorative adjuncts 
and the delicate profiling of the members 
below them are alike obscured. Palmettes, 
white, yellow, and red, composed with leaves 
and scrolls, on a variegated background of 
blue and yellow ochre, form, however, a com- 
bination unprecedented even in Pergamean 
acroteria; whilst the polychromy of the cor- 
nice is extraordinarily fresh. Fillets of white 
and gilt; a cyma, patterned into alternately- 
recurring spaces of yellow and blue by white 
anthemion {tooled to appear like carved stone), 
and punctuated with yellow lions’ heads; 
bead and reels, terra-cotta, yellow, and ied; 
white fascie; egg and dart moulds of blue, 
terra-cotta, and white; painted yellow water- 
leaves under the soffit; and on the soffit, flat 
and slightly sunk, a yellow-ochre fret on a 
white ground; finally, white dentils picked 
out by vermilion interspaces. 

In definite contrast to this minute and 
intricately-conceived system comes a frieze of 
blue, broken only over the portico by an 
inscription  panel—white with — terra-cotta 
lettering. Between the frieze and an equally 
simple architrave of three white fascim are 
фета mouldings treated in the elaborate 
manner of the cornice, white and gilt fillets, 
a terra-cotta bead mould, and a small cyma- 
reversa, on which 18 painted yellow and blue 
waterleaf ornament. 

The rich complexity of the cornice is again 
«choed in the capitals fo the cclumns and 
pilasters. On the abaci the egg and dart 
motif 1$ marked out in yellow and terra-cotta 
on a white ground ; green is used for the fillets 
of the volutes, and red for the eyes, the 
channels being left white; blue and yellow is 
applied to the egg and dart above the neck- 
ing, from which the latter is separated by a 
gilt bead-mould (that develops into a red 
and white bead and reel beyond the cushion) ; 
white anthemion on a yellow ground comprises 
the treatment of the necking. Thin terra- 
cotta lines emphasise the arrises of the white- 
fluted columns and of the fluted faces of the 
angle pilasters. (On the unfluted faces of 
the ‘latter the lines recur simply as a pattern 
form.) Red pigment similarly distinguishes 
the j-in. by j-in. jointing of the ashlar walls 
and of the side and rear plaster walls. 

In various combinations and rearrange- 
ments the colours and painted motives already 
described enrich the bases of the columns and 

ilasters, the side-door cornices, the caps and 
tases of the window piers, and the fretted 
sill on which the piers stand. The climax 
is reached in the treatment of the interior of 
the portico, which may be regarded as the 
pièce de résistance of this whole effort in poly- 
chromatic art. A film of rich colour—gilt 
interwoven with blues, reds, and yellows— 
covers the architrave and rosettes, the con- 
soles, and cornice of the main entrance, 
whilst upon either side of the door-head and 
above the fret level are paintings on a brown 
surface, conceived and executed in the manner 
of the Attic vase scenes of the Vth century. 

Archeological though the inspiration of the 
polychromy undoubtedly is, and insufficient 
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though the оер necessary for its 
realisation may have been, the experiment 
attempted is by no means valueless. If it 
is unreliable as an example of ancient practice, 
it contributes something definite to the science 
of modern architecture and something that 
could only have been obtained by material 
illustration. It assists towards an estimate 
of the possibilities of development of a whole 
system of colour decoration. 

Close examination of the architectural de- 
tail reveals а mistaken application of man 
forms, and in the plaster portion of the work 
à coarseness in surface texture and in the 
articulation of members that is directy opposed 
to the treatment demanded by the material. 
Now, as the work very clearly shows, the 
crudity of minor indiscretions is almost com- 
pletely destroyed by a veneer of pigment. 
It is Jost in the paraded ingenuity of intricate 
colour themes. The main entrance affords an 
instance—-one of many. A reproduction of 
the doorway under the north porch of the 
Erechtheion, the transposition is so faithful 
that even the late Byzantine door-jambs are 
repeated—being apparently accepted in all 
sincerity as part of the original design. Yet 
under its polychromatic cloak the blunder 1s 
not readily recognised. 

But where as impurity of form on a small 
scale is rendered less obvious and offensive by 
the studied employment of colour, precisely 
the converse is true in the case of larger 
features. Thus the unfortunate window piers 
are given an extravagant emphasis by a colour 
treatment no harsher than that adopted 
throughout for the detail of the building. 

A real danger lies in the possible 
tendency the adoption of such a process of 
enrichment may have to subordinate the in- 
stinct for absolute form and its arrangement 
to the pursuit of colour effect, and so destroy 
the most vital and essential quality of archi- 
tectural expression. То the genius of the 
Vth century, Athenian architects, backed by 
artisans whose sense of mass and line was as 
certain and as subtle as their own, and who 
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had inherited and perfected an incomparable 
technique, the polychromatic ornamentation 
of structures presented no perils. It was 
a process contributing only to the beauty of 
the architecture. Few colours were employed, 
but through a fine adjustment of tane and con- 
trast the most splendid and brilliant results 
were obtained. Under modern conditions the 
attainment of such a level is practically im- 
possible. Even in architects of distinction 
the requisite mental faculty is rare enough, 
and the technical tradition, equally necessary, 
has been dead nearly two thousand years. A 
Hansen or an Alexander Thomson many from 
time to time make a courageous ekort to 
revive the beauties of the art, but their 
success is individual, and leads to the forma- 
tion of no real school. Their imitators in 
general achieve little else than a vicious gaudi- 
ness or an anæmic negativity, and in neither 
is the force or delicacy of the architecture 
assisted. Attention is merely diverted from 
the structural composition to the arrangement 
of the colour and its relative values and total 
effect. The degradation of architecture as a 
frame for sculpture is not more complete than 
in its use as а canvas for the distribution of 
colour. 

In North Europe the possibilities of develop- 


ment in the B treatment of 
design are by the exigencies of climate con- 
fined to interlor work. Even in small external 


details this rule is valid. (The splashes of 
gilt and red which distinguish the capitals 
of the Ionic colonnade to Schinkel's Altes 
Museum in Derlin, though intended to echo 
the mosaics on the inner wall, serve rather 
to create an impertinent interruption in the 
dark austerity of the building, on whose 
larger surfaces the weather will not permit 
the application of colour.) Excluding the 
use of ceramic tiles and the actual difference 
in the hues of the materials, architecture must 
be with us monotone. 

Both of what we gain and of what we lose 
by the restriction the Museo Barracco may 
be fairly regarded as an indicative example. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ` SOCIETIES. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

An ordinary meeting of the Council of the 
above body was he]d on the 4th inst., at 
31, South Frederick-street, Dublin. Mr. W. 
Kaye-Parry, F.R.I.B.A., was in the chair, 
and there were also present :—Messrs. F. 
Hayes, H. Allberry, A. G. C. Millar, F. G. 
Hicks, G. P. Sheridan, Lucius O’Callaghan, 
G. C. Ashlin, and C. A. Owen, Hon. 
Secretary. | 

The minutes of the ordinary meeting of 
June 12 and of the special meeting of July 26 
were read and signed, and a large amount of 
correspondence dealt with, including applica- 
tions for admission to studentship. А report 
from the, Professional Practice Committee in 
reference to а proposed revision of the 
schedule of charges was approved апа 
adopted. A vote of condolence with the 
family of the late Mr. W. H. Hill, of Cork, 
Was passed. 

— Ga A ———— 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Railway Staircase at Marseilles. 

А competition, limited to architects prac- 
tising in Marseilles, has taken place with the 
object of obtaining a design for a monumental 
staircase giving access to the Saint-Charles 
Station at Marseilles. The first premium of 
1201. has been awarded to MM. Eugène 
Senés and Léon Arnal, whose design, remark- 
atle for its simplicity, is a flight of steps con- 
tinuing in a straight line the Boulevard 
d’Athenes. At the sides of the imposing 
staircase are lions, bronze candelabra, and 
groups symbolical of the commerce of the 
city; and the whole conception is dignified 
and effective. The second prize, 60l., went 
to MM. André Ramasso and Edouard 
Rambert, and M. Etienne Bentz received the 
remaining 204. 


Proposed Statue in Havana. 

H.M. Legation at Havana report that a 
competition has been opened by the Cuban 
Government for the erection at Havana of 
an equestrian statue of the Cuban General 
Maceo. Plaster models should be sent by 
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sculptors desirous of competing to the 
“ Comisión Ejecutiva, Monumento al General 
Antonio Maceo, Secretaría de Instrucción 
Püblica y Bellas Artes," Havana, before 
January 20, 1912. The sum of 100,000 pesos 
(about 20,6004.) has been voted for the work. 
British sculptors proposing to compete should 
first put themselves into communication with 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, 73,  Basinghall.street, 
London, E.C., where also further particulars 
(in Spanish) may be seen. 


—————9—$-.————— 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Official Delegates to the Architectural 
Congress. 

The following Official Delegates are attend- 
ing the International Congress of Architects 
at Rome next month:—H.M. Government 
will be represented by Sir Henry Tanner, 
1.8.О., C.B., F.R.I.B.A.. of Н.М. Office of 
Works; the London County Council by Mr. 
W. Edward Riley, F. R. I. B. A., A. M. Inst. C. E., 
R. B. A., Superintending Architect, London 
County Council; the R. I. B. A. by Mr. 


Leonard Stokes, President, R. I. B. A.; 
Mr. John W. Simpson, Vice-President, 
R. I. B. A., Secretaire Comité Permanent 


International des Architectes; Mr. John 
Belcher, R.A., F. R. I. B. A., Vice-President of 
the Comité Permanent International des 
Architectes; and Mr. John J. Burnet, LL. D., 
A. R. S. A., F. R. I. B. A. The Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society is sending Mr. Arnold 
Thornely, F. R. I. B. A., the President of the 
Society; the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society, Mr. James Jerman, F. R. I. B. A., the 
President of this Society: the Dundee 
Institute of Architects, Mr. W. Fleming 
Wilkie, F. R. I. B. A., President of the Dundee 
Institute; the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects, Mr. Percy S. Worthington, F. R. I. B. A.; 
and the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, F. R. I. B. A., Chairman 
of the Committee. 


Science Museum. 
Mr. Francis Grant Ogilvie, C.B., LL.D., 
Secretary for the Science Museum and 
Geological Survey and Museum, has teen 


—— — < 
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Chimneypiece in the Great Hall, Charterhouse. 
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appointed Director of the Science Museum. 
Mr. Ogilvie graduated as B.Sc., Edinburgh; 
he was Director of the Edinburgh Museum 
of Science and Art, 1900-3, and Principal 
Assistant Secretary, Board of Education, 
1903-10. 
Ordnance Survey. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. F. Close, C.M.G., R.E., 
has been appointed Director-General of the 
Ordnance Survey in succession to Colonel 
S. C. N. Grant, C.M.G., R.E. 


Huddersíield Memorials to King Edward VII. 

Mr. P. Bryant Daker is at work on a bronze 
statue of King Edward, which will ke erected 
in Huddersfield. The late King will be 
represented in his Garter robes, and there 
wil be emblematic bronze tablets. Apart 
from the statue, a sum of 24,0001. has been 
subscribed to endow а wing in the Royal 
Infirmary. 

King Edward VII. Memorial, Newmarket. 

Sir Ernest Cassel has acquired and has pre- 
sented to the Newmarket Urban District 
Council, the Grafton House property in High 
and Fitzroy streets. The property, extend- 
ing over 24 acres, belonged to the late King, 
and wili be preserved as an open space 
dedicated to his memory. 


British Museum : Report for 1910. 

In his annual report upon the general pro- 

ress at the Museum, in Bloomsbury, Dr. 

enyon states that the total number of visitors 
in 1910 was 739,857, as compared with 
708,856 in 1909, and the number of visits by 
readers to the Reading Room was 219,274, an 
increase of 1,300 and the third highest re- 
corded, the daily average being 726. The 
report refers to the purchase of a large collec- 
tion of the late Sir Francis S. Haden's etch- 
ings, and of the Wegener collection of ancient 
Chinese paintings, to the Salting bequest of 
prints and drawings, and to the acquisi- 
iion of the stone sarcophagus of Qem-Ptah, 
200 s.c., from Memphis, decorated, both 
within and without, with figures of the gods 
of the dead and scenes and texts of the 
Am-Tuat, or guide to the after world. The 
number of visits made by the public to the 
Natural History Museum was 515,562, a de- 
crease of 19,554 as compared with the preced- 
ing year. 

А Proposed New Art Gallery for London. 

Negotiations are in progress for the pur- 
chase of premises in Old Bond-street as а 
gallery for the exhibition of works by mem- 
bers of the junior art clubs and societies. 
The premises stand on the east side of the 
street, and comprise what in the early years 
of last century was known as the Western 
Exchange; there is & rare coloured print of 
the spacious showrooms in the (old) Gardner 
Collection. 

The London Museum. 

Mr. J. Seymour Lucas, R.A., has been 
known for many years as a collector of 
ancient costumes, many of which have been 
introduced from time to time into the romantic 
pictures of this popular artist. Mr. Lucas 
has been persuaded to sell his collection to 
the London Museum, where they will be seen 
Lo advantage in а few months' time. 


À Patents Exhibition. 

Steps are being taken for the establishment 
in London of a permanent exhibition of 
current patents, to which the public will have 
free access, and where they will be conducted 
through the different sections by expert 
demonstrators and salesmen. 


Carnegie Libraries for Manchester. 

The Free Libraries Committee of Man- 
chester have recommended the City Council 
to accept an offer made by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie to pee 15,000. for the purpose 
of erecting branch libraries in the suburbs 
of the city. If the report is adopted, it is 
probable that sites will be chosen in Withing- 
ton, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, and Didsbury. 


St. Andrews University. 

At the forthcoming celebration of the 500th 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
University, the Senatus Academicus will 
confer the honorary degree of LL.D. upon 
Lord Balcarres, M.P., Sir George Frampton, 
R.A., Dr. Kenyon, Director and Principal 
Librarian, British Museum; Colonel Prain, 
F.R.S., Director, Kew Gardens; Dr. 
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Teal, Director, H.M. Geological Survey; 
Dr. Watts, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, 
Imperial College of Science; and Dr. Wood- 
ward, F.R.S., Keeper, Geological Depart- 
ment, British Museum. 


The Trades’ Training Schools. 


The classes of the Trades' Training Schools, 
155, Great Tichfield-street wil reopen on 


September 11. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. Phillips Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A., the Director. The Schools, 


which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Worshipful Companies of Carpenters, Joiners, 
Painter-Stainers, Plasterers, Tylers and Brick- 
layers, and Wheelwrights, provide instruc- 
tion for those engaged in the various trades; 
the advantages of obtaining skilled tuition at 
nominal fees should induce every apprentice 
and workman to join the class for which he 
is eligible. 
Westminster Abbey. 

The work of restoring Westminster Abbey 
to its normal appearance has been completed 
Ьу the Office of Works. Electric lighting, 
which was installed for the Coronation, is now 
in use. 

Auctioneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom. 

By invitation of the Hants, Wilts, and 
Dorset Branch, the annual country meeting 
oi the Institute will be held on September 14-5 
at Portsmouth, under the presidency of Mr. 
John Marks, of Messrs. Orgill, Marks, & 
Barley. The Council will hold their autumn 
meeting on September 14 in the Town Hall; on 
the following two days visits will be paid to 
Chichester, Southampton, and the Isle of 
Wight. 


P d 


Timber Cottages. 

The Local Government Board has notified 
the Billericay Rural District Council that it 
will be prepared to consider proposals that 
timber-built cottages should be built for the 
use of workmen. It appears that there is 
some overcrowding in the district, the cause 
being, according to a local Councillor, the 
settling of so many London pensioners and 
tradesmen. 


The Bridge Collection. 

Mrs. E. E. Bridge, of Manor House, Piddle- 
&renthide, Dorsetshire, is about to dispose 
of & collection of relics and works of art 
formed by J. Bridge and J. Gawler Bridge, 
memters of the firm of Rundell & Bridge, of 
No. 52, Ludgate-hill, crown jewellers and gold- 
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smiths to George III. and his three successors 
on the throne. The collection includes some 
old silver and Sheffield plate, furniture, minia- 
tures, and paiutings, statuettes, models, and 
bronzes by Nollekens, Bailey, Canova, and 
Flaxman, and what are described as being the 
wrought-iron railings and scroll lamp- 
bracket from the former tomb in the choir, 
Peterborough Cathedral, of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and another from the tomb (by Torri- 
giano, in Westminster Abbey) of the Lady 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, 
mother of King Henry VII. 
French Architecture Abroad. 

Since the International Congress at 
Antwerp French architects have received 
numerous commissions from foreign places, 
notably from the American Republics. 
French professors seem to Бе in demand, too, 
in the West, and their presence there is 
likely to ensure further business relations 
between the countries. Is it possible that, by 
the judicious adaptation of British ideas to 
the requirements elsewhere, our own archi- 
tects may secure some of the work of the 


future? 
—— — H— 
CORRBSPONDENCE. 


The Road Board. 

Sig,—I notice in the last issue of the 
Builder a paragraph re the work of the Road 
Board. As a matter of fact, the Road Board 
are doing à great deal of very useful work 
in a very quiet manner, and their means, or 
rather the means at their disposal, are, as 
you say, very limited. 

There are two aspects of the contribution 

uestion. The local authorities have initially 
the onus of maintaining their own roads, and 
the Road Board would be Won: in taking 
this responsibility off their hands, even in 
individual cases. 1% would almost become а 
competition who could make their roads the 
worst and show the greatest need for assist- 
ance. Ав the applications for assistance ex- 
ceed the funds of the Board by about six 
Lo one, under the circumstances the policy of 
helping those who help themselves is à sound 
one. One advantage of the contribution system 
ig that it ensures, at the least possible cost 
to the Board, their advice in the matter of 
roadmaking being listened to—a most import- 
ant matter. The Board have under their 
personal observation almost every experi- 
mental section of road in the kingdom, and it 
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is becoming evident that the old methods of 
roadmaking (and maintenance also) were so 
extravagant that in a few years the annual 
saving from the improvements effected by the 
spreading of better information and the 
VV»ö improved methods 
will represent so great a sum as to con- 
stitute in iself & potential fund by which 
the other more obviously- needed improve- 
ments can be carried out. It is a fact that 
an ordinary country road can be surfaced with 
macadam at alout ls. 4d. per square yard, 
with an extra 4d. а yan for tarring, total 
ls. Bd., as against such figures as 2s. 4d. to 
4s. often expended under identical conditions 
with no better results. 

The position of the Road Board is that of 
a consultant called in to manage a badly- 
managed business; his first job is to cut down 
all extravagant and useless expenditure and 
add the savings so effected to his other ге. 
sources for the ultimate improvement of the 
position. It is obviously bad management to 
spend money in building and maintaining 
new roads and extensions before the best 
method of road building and maintenance has 
been settled. 

I believe that it is now ascertained that 
a road suitably built and with & waterproof 
surface, i.e., tarred, is, so far ав rubber-tyred 
traffic (and nearly all motor traffic is rubber 
ned) almost а permanent job. I have heard 
that iorty or fifty years is its estimated life. 
It is the horse vehicles and iron-tyred vehicles, 
including traction engines, that knock such 
a road to pieces, kut even under average con- 
ditions the durability of roads under the 
sgis of the Road Board is being enormously 
increased. 

With the colossal sums to be saved by 
proper construction being annually lost— 
irretrievably iost—it seems to me that there 
is no question as to the wisdom of the present 
line of action, and I think it is deplorable 
that the Press should take the superficial 
view they do as to the field for the activity 
of the Road- Board. F. W. L. 


A d 
BOOKS. 
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4 History of Architecture in London. By 
WALTER Н. GODFREY. With 250 illustra- 
tions, maps, and lists of buildings. (B. T. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d.) 

SINCE the time of Stow books on London 

have multiplied so rapidly that the fountain 
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of knowledge on the subject would have run 
dry but for the fact that something new can 
be said always about the past of а great city. 
During the centuries which have elapsed 
since the first encampment on the banks of 
the Thames the British race has shared 
enormously in the progress of the world, and 
while much has been given in the way of 
enterprise, much of artistic importance has 
been derived from other countries. The 
capital city of the Empire reflects, of course, 
changes in thought and the application of 
ideas; so the London of to-day may be likened 
to & vast museum containing evidence of 
almost every variety of artistic influence. 
In one decade there will be brought to light 
some early British or Roman remains which 
will alter or confirm the opinions of archæ- 
ologists; in another decade will arise such a 
building as the Byzantine Cathedral at West- 
minster to bring to Londoners the possibili- 
ties of an hitherto unrepresented style of 
architecture. 

Such things would only appeal to the 
limited few if it were not for the guidance 
of those who devote time and energy to the 
task of explanation. London has been fortu- 
nate in its interpreters, and whether we 
read the whole-hearted phrases of Johnson, 
the incidental eulogies ої Lamb, the 
systemalic analyses of Besant, or inspired 
dissertations by such brilliant essayists as 
Mr. Henry James and Mr. Austin Dobson, 
we are conscious of the exceptional attractive- 
ness which London possesses. If, however, 
we wish to penetrate intelligently into the 
architectural history of the Metropolis we 
may be pardoned if we choose as cicerone 
not a man of letters, but an architect well 
versed in the material side of the subject. 

Mr. Godfrey has brought knowledge and 
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From Mr. Godfrey's "A History of Architecture in London." 
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enthusiasm to his work, and he has diligently 
set down the very facts required by those 
who would learn or recapitulate. Wisely, he 
introduces his chapters with a glance at the 
remains of Grecian and Roman buildings, for 
“ within a radius of a few miles of Bloomsbury 
lie enough examples of the work of past ages to 
afford a glimpse into the continuous history 
of architecture from 500 B.c. to a.p. 1900." 
and the general reader must be given an 
insight into the essentials of Classic archi- 
tecture. The British Museum and South 
Kensington are rich in relics not only of 
Old London, such as the front of Sir Paul 
Pindar's house, once in Bishopsgate, and the 
panelled room from Clifford’s Inn, but con- 
tain objects of extreme value and interest 
of other countries, of ancient days. Some 
early historical notes, therefore, are of import- 
ance in the story of London's architecture. 

Norman architecture in London, illustrated 
by the Keep of the Tower and by the 

emple Church, is the real beginning of the 
book, and from that period to the XIXth 
century Mr. Godfrey is the able guide who 
introduces us to the things we might pass 
by, perhaps, in ignorance—a hooded doorway 
here, a fine staircase there, each with its 
message of design, brings forward the rich- 
ness of London in the details of architecture. 

The book is addressed partly to a popular 
audience, and it fulfils its purpose admirably. 
There are occasional notes on construction, 
however, which will be of service to archi- 
tecta. 

Mr. Godfrey has not hesitated to go out- 
side the radius of London for illustrations. 
For instance, he includes Hampton Court, 
Waltham Cross, and Eltham Palace. 
Generally, however, the examples chosen are 
all within easy reach of the pedestrian, and 

no more profitable hours 
could be spent than 
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those devoted to the examination of the 
buildings and decorations referred to by the 
author. 

— . —' 


BOOK RECEIVED. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF CENTRAL ITALY. By 
T. Francis Bumpus. With 51 illustrations. 
(London: T. Werner Laurie. 16s. net.) 


— gg — 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 7, 1861. 


St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. - 


THE restoration of this noble church 
proceeds steadily and satisfactorily, though 
slowly, and more show is now made by com- 
paratively small expenditure than was at. 
first the case. Amongst those who have 
interested themselves in distinct portions of 
the work, the Freemasons of the city of 
Bristol had undertaken the restoration of the 
north-east corner of the Lady Chapel, and 
on the 28th ult. а grand assemblage of the 
brethren took place on the occasion of laying. 
te last stone of the part completed by them. 
They met, to the number of 500, in the 
Exchange (Wood's fine building), and 
marched thence in full dress, with banners 
and music, to the church, where a choral 
service was performed and а sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Brother Watson, 
Provincial Grand Chaplain, the church being 
crowded. The procession was then reformed, 
and proceeded to the outside of the east end 
of the church, where the stone was laid with 
Masonic ceremony. 


The George Inn, Southwark. 


(Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The suggestions drawn up by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects as а result of 
the Town Planning Conference last year form 
the subject of the leading article: “Civics and 
the Architect.” 


In the following article (p. 264) reference is 
made to the Blue Book recently issued on the 
* Census of Production " (1907). 


Notes (p. 265) include: “ Architecture for 
the Masses; The Natural History and New 
Science Museums; St. George's Barracks; 
“Rural Housing.“ 


In his fifth article on “ Тһе Story of the 
Bridge" (p. 265) Mr. Shaw Sparrow traces 
the evolution of the timber bridge. Examples 
of constructive carpentry, in which mechanics 
and fine art were allied, are described. 


Mr. Budden gives tho history of “ The Museo 
Barracco, Rome" (р.* 268), an interesting 
modern example of polychromatic decoration 
in architecture. 


Under Correspondence (p. 271) will be found 
a letter on the work of the Road Board. 


Mr. Godfrey's book on ''A History of 
Architecture in London "' is reviewed on p. 271. 


Details of the Stockport Police Courts Com- 
petition appear on p. 273, and other 
competition news is given on p. 270. 


The Monthly Review of Construction opens 
with a note on the “ Second Report of the Joint 
Committee on Reinforced Concrete (p. 275). 
This is followed by Some Continental Ideas 
of Slating (p. 276), and Notes. 


In the Building Trade Section (p. 281) are notes 
on Recent Workmen's Compensation Cases, 
“ Increment Value," Concrete Plant for Cold 
Weather," * Changes in Rates of Wages," 
* An Indian Mortar Mill," * Labour Disputes," 

and General Building News. 


On p. 284 are illustrations of new buildings 
in connexion with the Hackney Union Infirmary, 
and an article on“ The Royal Commission оп 
Sewage Disposal. 

—————9—9———— 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers at Lewes. Victoria, 
9.45 ; London Bridge, 9.50; Phoenix Ironworks, 11.0. At 
3.10 leave for Seaford, where Air Compressing Station, 
Ejectors, and Refuse Destructor House, under construc- 
tion, will be shown. 


MONDAT, SEPTEMBER 1]. 
The Inco ated Clerks of Works’ Association. (Car- 
penters' Hall, London-wall).—Paper by Mr. C. S. Willis 
on “Hampton Court: its Architecture and Associa- 


tions." 8 p.m. 
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STOCKPORT POLICE COURTS 
COMPETITION. 


Тнк result of this competition and the 
assessor's report were given in our issue of 
August 25, p. 216. 

Professor Reilly adjudicated on the eighteen 
designs submitted by invited architects from 
all parts of the country, and the premiums 
were awarded as follows :— 


First—Messrs. J. Theo. Halliday and 
Claude Paterson, AA. R. I. B. A., of Stock- 
port and Manchester. 

Second —Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin, of 
Liverpool. 

Third—Messrs. Stott & Son, of Stockport 
and Manchester. 

The competition differs in many respects 
from the ordinary, and reflects indications of 
much-needed improvements. We welcome, 
in the first place, а successful design which 
is based on monumental academic principles. 
Let us hope that the latent yearning for & 
more nolle civic architecture which has for 
some time been making itself felt is at length 
going to bear fruit. Our large buildings have 
been too long the object of ridicule of 
American and Continental architects. We 
need an architecture that is permanent and 
lasting and Classic, in the true sense of the 
word, not а mere fashion of the moment 
that relies on meretricious tricks of draughts- 
manship rather than breadth of conception 
and purity of detail. We have had enough 
of this paper stuff, enough of these short 
cuts to notoriety. The younger generation 
is surfeited with these pseudo-classic forms 
and ephemeral mannerisms. 

There is no denying the influence of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture in this com- 
petition, particularly in the case of the first 
two designs, while many of the competitors 
have undoubtedly had its Sketch-Book in their 
hands. The part that the School has taken 
in the growth of monumental architecture in 
this country is too well known to need further 
comment. 

Another new starting-point is a change in 
draughtsmanship. Instead of the coarse, 
thick line and blackened windows of recent 
years, it is gratifying to find a set of draw- 
ings of such refined and delicate rendering 
as that of Messrs. Halliday & Paterson. 
The elevations and sections are drawn in 
pencil and shaded. This, in fact, seems the 
only reasonable way in which to portray 
monumental architecture, and should, 1n com- 
petitions of this style, become more general. 

It is satisfactory for once to find that the 
winning design is so pre-eminently the best 
that it leaves no loopholes for the assaults 
of discontented competitors, and both the 
assessor and successful authors will be spared 
the abuse which has been so sadly charac- 
teristic of recent competitions. 

The problem was one of such complexity 
that only a small number of the competitors 
can be said to have arrived at a thoroughly 
satisfactory conclusion. A site of ample area 
has a frontage to Wellington-street, Lut the 
whole of the rear portion is at a depth of 
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25 ft. below the street level. Only a few of 
the competitors took full advantage of the 
architectural possibilities this afforded. 

The winning plan is simple, straight- 
forward, and workable. It was unfortunate 
that the conditions necessitated that the two 
main courts should vary in size, but, in spite 
of this, the plan is well balanced. Flanking 
the spacious entrance-hall are, on the one 
hand, the rooms for barristers and solicitors, 
and, on the other, those for witnesses. In 
one wing is a fine range of rooms for magis- 
trates and jury, with a separate entrance, 
and in the other the police offices. The 
children's court is on the upper floor, while 
the cells are particularly well arranged at 
the lower level. The back elevation, of 
which a splendid view will be obtained, is 
unquestionably the most distinguished feature 
of the design. At the lower level is the 
police parade-room, a charming composition 
of five arches, with window infillings after 
the Adam manner, and a strongly rusticated 
central door. Behind this piles up the great 
central mass, with its fine wall surfaces and 
the bold line of the crowning cornice. The 
front elevation is, necessarily, owing to its 
lesser height, not quite so imposing though 
quiet and dignified. The central portico is 
tanked by lower wings, stretching out to 
the extreme ends, and behind the whole rises 
up the main mass, containing the courts. 
The central portico might be distinctly im- 
proved, and is tlie weakest part of the design. 
The pediment placed on a low attic is rather 
meaningless, and Doric columns might, con- 
sidering the purpose of the building, be well 
substituted for the slender Ionic. 

It is surprising that there is no echo in 
any of the designs of Old Newgate, that 
supreme example of architectural fitness, the 
grim, forbidding aspect of its walls having 
been termed one of the strongest deterrents 
to crime. 

The designs placed second and third were, 
in comparison with the first, distinctly dis- 
appointing, particularly as regards the plans. 
Messrs. Appleyard & Quiggin’s main front 
had quite a strong monumental feeling, but 
the Jin. detail was immature, and did not 
do full justice to the ideas embodied in the 
small-scale elevation. The design of Messrs. 
Stott & Son had an ingenious arrangement at 
the main entrance, whereby two flights of 
steps led up to the courts and a central 
flight down to the charge-room. This would 
involve a somewhat promiscuous mixing of 
the various elements of society! The jin. 
detail was one of the best drawings in the 
room, being delicately rendered with pencil 
and wasb. 

The names were not attached to the other 
seta of drawings, so that we can only con- 
jecture as to their authors. Two designs we 
judged those of Mr. S. B. Russell, and Mr. T. E. 
Cooper, and we fail to understand why one 
of these did not receive one of the premiums. 
The principal defects of an otherwise excel. 
lent plan were the extreme meanness of the 
main entrance, and the fact that some of the 
cells overlooked the  parade-ground. The 
front elevation was not happy ìn its pro- 
portion, and was rather coarsely drawn, but 
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the back took good advantage of the possibili- 
ties of the site. One design had a scholarly 
and dignified Doric front, charmingly por- 
trayed, Lut it was unfortunately marred by 
a somewhat quixotic magnification of the 
ventilating flue into a huge shaft (shall we 
say tower?), which we fail to reooncile with 
the quiet Greek facade below it. 

The main point is that the right scheme 
has won, and that it will raise the level of 
architecture in Stockport, and promises to 
be, in our opinion, the most noteworthy 
modern m die in a town which has pro- 
moted quite а large amount of architectural 
energy of recent years, and we venture to 
congratulate the Corporation оп having 
secured an unusually fine design. 


— — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ediagton Church, Wilts. 


HIS church, dedicated to SS. Mary, 
Katherine апа АШ Saints, was 
connected with а small monastery of 

* the Bonhommes, founded by William 
of Edington, who preceded William of Wykeham 
in the Bishopric of Winchester. It was com- 
menced in 1532, and completed in nine years 
with the exception of the south porch, which 
was added a century later. 

The church is cruciform in plan with а 
low central tower, and, in common with most 
monastic churches, а large chancel, which is 
more elaborate internally and externally than 
the rest of the church. The church is built of 
Bath stone, and contains fragments of XIVth- 
century glass, three canopied tombs of the 
XIVth, XVth, and XVIIth century, and a 
much-restored XVth.century screen. Of the 
monastery which lay to the north of the church 
there now remain the Prior’s House, gardens, 
and fish-ponds. 

These drawings by Mr. T. F. W. Grant, 
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A. R. I. B. A., were awarded this year the Measured 
Drawings Medal and 10/. 10s of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 


London County Hall. 

THE County Hall with which progress is 
being slowly but surely made, will attract 
more attention in the course of next year and 
thenceforward than it has done up to the 
present, although the operations of demolishing, 
excavating, and laying the foundations have 
not failed to interest passers-by since the 
work was started. Mr. Ralph Knott hopes 
that the superstructure will be begun during 
March, and as the building takes shape day 
by day citizens and visitors will find something 
more definite to appreciate or criticise. Mean- 
while the river wall presents а formidable 
appearance. Mr. Leathart's drawing depicts 
one of the pair of bronze chain supports placed 
on each of the granite blocks flanking the 
central projecting portion of the Embankment 
front. e horses' heads, of which there are four, 
are slightly varied in design alternately, and 
have sweeping wings which are skilfully worked 
to а square measuring 3 ft. 6 in. Mr. Ralph 
Knott, the architect, is responsible for the 
design, and Mr. Gilbert Bayes is the sculptor of 
the supports. 

Ап illustration of the revised design for 
the County Hall appeared in the Builder, 
September 10, 1910. 


The Story of the Bridge. 
THE illustrations of Bridges are in connexion 
with Mr. Shaw Sparrow's fifth article, which 
begins on p. 266. 


King Edward Memorial Hospital, Ealing. 

Tats hospital, which was recently opened by 
H.R.H. Princess Christian, is erected on a site 
fronting Mattock-lane. The pavilion, which is 
placed axially north and south, is two stories in 
height and contains on each floor cizhteen beds 
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King Edward Memorial Hospital, Ealing. 
Messrs. Е, Hall-Jones & Erskine S. Cummings, A.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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and опе single-bed ward. The operating 
theatre adjoins the present and future wards, 
and is connected thereto by a glazed corridor. 
The administration block fronts Mattock-lane, 
and is three stories in height; the upper floors 
contain recreation-rooms and bedrooms for 
matron, nurses, and servants. To the south 
of this block is a small casualty ward and 
receiving-room, and beyond the kitchen offices, 
with boiler-house underneath. The several 
blocks are connected by a covered way, with the 
n of the part before mentioned. A 
small provident dispensary is placed on the 
western extremity of the site, and behind this 
а space is reserved for the mortuary. 

Provision is made to extend the hospital to 
accommodate fifty additional patients; this 
would entail completing the administration 
block on three floors to the extent shown in 
outline on plan. The remaining parts of the 
hospital are designed on a scale sufficient 
to meet future requirementa. 

The building was erected at a cost of 17,0001. 
by Mr. Walter Dickens, builder, Ealing, from the 


designs of Messrs. Hall.Jones & Cummings. 
The heating and electric lighting were carried 
out under the supervision of Messrs. Dolby 


& Williamson. 


ROAD REPAIRS. 

Visitors to London and residents them- 
selves have not failed to note the incon- 
venience caused by many roads being up 
for repairs. Not everyone will give a thought 
to the cause of the trouble, which is, to a 
large extent, the unusual summer heat. Local 
authorities, prompted Ey their Finance Com- 
mittees, are well aware of the extra expenses 
incurred, all of which, however, must not 
be attributed to the effects of the sun this 
year. For instance, Gloucester-place, which 
is costing about 4,0001. to repair, has pro- 
vided for a long time a test for springs, 
tvres, and human endurance. 
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Photo by Frith. 
BRIDGE OF BOATS AT COLOGNE. 


Photo by Frith. Sprague & Co., Ltd., Printers, 4 k 5 East Harding St., Е.С. 
SION BRIDGE AND MOUNT ARDON. 


"THE STORY OF THE BRIDGE."—V. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW o£. CONSTRUCTION. 


SECOND REPORT OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON RE- 
INFORCED CONCRETE. 


NCE more the thanks of engineers, 
architects, and others making em- 


ployment of reinforced concrete are 
due to the Joint Committee organised by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Putting aside at an early date the pre- 
judice which most engineers then cherished 
against reinforced concrete as a structural 
material, the Institute were the first scientific 
body in this country to recognise officially 
the obvious claims of that material. 
Although their first Report, issued in 1907, 
was not free from defects and omissions, it 
nevertheless possessed the great merit of 
presenting in simple and intelligible form a 
series of data and rules for the computation 
of beams and columns which have been of 
much practical value not only to architects, 
but also to public authorities throughout the 
United Kingdom, and to many of the firms 
who have taken up reinforced concrete work 
within the last four or five years. 

The second Report* is virtually a revised 
edition of the first document, the chief 
alterations and additions being in the data 
given under the head of “ Materials," in the 

‘ Methods of Calculation " (for beams), and 
in the section on “ Pillars and Pieces under 
Direct Thrust." A noteworthy section has 
also been added on “ Shear Reinforcement ” 
(for beams) We are glad to find that 
several of the modifications suggested at 
different times in our columns have been 
made in the text of the present issue. 


Ав a matter of convenience to readers we 


deal below with the various modifications 
and new matter seriatim, giving page 
numbers and other references for aiding 
ready identification. 

In the first place, it may be noted that 
the constitution of the Joint Committee has 
been slightly altered by the substitution of 
Capt. Gibson Fleming for Colonel Mayne 
and Major Paul, representing the War Office, 
and by the inclusion of Messrs. Е. Capon 
and E. F. Etchells as representatives of the 
London County Council, and of Messrs. C. F. 
Marsh and W. G. Kirkaldy as representatives 
of the Concrete Institute, the former of these 
two having previously been an unofficial 
member of the Committee. 

The “Prefatory Note" is virtually 
identical with the section entitled ‘ Report 
of the Committee in the first Report. 
Many of our readers will welcome the altera- 
tion of paragraph (e), p. 6, to read :—“ In all 
ordinary cases a cover of 4 in. on slabs and 
lin. on beams is sufficient. It is undesirable 
to make the covering thicker." The corre- 
sponding paragraph in the first Report 
demanded 1 in. on slabs and 1} in. to 2 in. 
on beams, a quite unnecessary requirement 
which was not only bad from the practical 
standpoint, but also inconsistent with the 
permission, given later in the same docu- 
ment, for the placing of reinforcement not 
nearer “ the surface of the concrete at any 
point than 1 in. in beams and 4 in. in floor 
slabs.” 

Under the head of “ Materials” an im- 
portant addition in the form of a footnote 
to Clause (6) is :—‘‘ Coke breeze, pan breeze, 
or boiler ashes ought not to be used for 
reinforced concrete. It is advisable not to 
use clinker or slag unless the material is 
selected with great care." These provisos 
come as а welcome recognition of the stand 
made in our columns against the persistent 
advocacy of the residual products mentioned 
by writers who relied upon fire-resistance 
and apparently were ignorant of the dele- 
terious influence of coal residues on steel and 
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of the instability of slag, to say nothing of 
ane injurious elements usually contained in 
slags. 

In Clause (7) occur the somewhat curious 
recommendations that °“ the proportions of 
the cement, sand, and aggregate should be 
separately specified in volumes and that 
"the amount of cement added to the 
aggregate should be determined on the work 
by weight," cement being taken at 90 lb. 
per cubio foot. Ав weight is to be adopted 
finally, it would obviously be better to 
specify it in the first instance instead of 
asking the contractor to translate а per- 
centage into weight by the aid of а co- 
efficient, which is merely à rough approxima- 
tion. The weight of Portland cement per 
cubic foot varies considerably with the 
specific iid of the clinker and the fine- 
ness of grinding, and all architects and 
engineers who are wise will adopt the pre- 
caution of specifying the weight of cement 
that is to be adde to stated volumes of 
sand and aggregate, for a given weight 
means a definite quantity of cement, and a 
given volume means cement and air in 
uncertain proportions. 

Clause (8) paragraph (b) now states that 
the yield point of steel used as reinforce- 
ment should be “ not less than 32,000 lb. per 
square inch,” a provision more satisfactory 
and more exact than that in the former 
Report, where the elastic limit of from 50 
to 60 per cent. of the ultimate stress was 
adopted as a criterion. 

Paragraph (b) in the same clause is 
amended by omission of the unpractical and 
unnecessary “ wash of thick Portland cement 
previously recommended for the painting of 
steel bars before use. 

Clause (9) now contains the timely advice 
that No concrete which has begun to set 
should be used ’’—a point of vital importance, 
as known by all who have had any 
experience of reworked concrete. 

The paragraph referring to hand-mixed 
concrete is the same as before. It would be 
improved by qualification to the effect that, 
as hand-mixing is less efficient than machine- 
mixing, the proportion of cement should be 
increased to make the concrete equal to 
that of material mixed by machine. 

A footnote to Clause (10) emphasises the 
desirability of placing the full thickness of 
concrete in floor slabs in one operation. 

In Clause (13) à very important and 
welcome alteration is to the effect that the 
strength of 1:2:4 concrete should not be 
less than 1,800 lb. per square inch at twenty- 
eight days, or 2,400 Ib. per square inch at 
ninety days. 'The suggestion in the first 
Report that concrete of this relatively in- 
ferior composition should attain the com- 
pressive strength of 2,400 Ib. in twenty-eight 
days has led to considerable misapprehension 
among architects and local authorities, 
which has tended in some measure to dis- 
courage the use of superior concrete. 

Further attention to data connected with 
the strength of, and working stresses for, 
concrete materials are given in the succeed- 
ing section of the Report, entitled“ Methods 
of Calculation,” with which we will now 
deal. 

In Clause (1) a footnote is added to the 
effect that the customary reduced estimate 
of floor loads should not be followed in the 
case of buildings containing heavy machinery, 
where the actual loads should be taken in 
full. 

Clause (3), under the sub-heading '* Beams,” 
has been entirely rewritten, and is a great 
improvement on its predecessor. The clause 
now recommends that the bending moments 
for beams must be calculated on ordinary 
statical principles, and the beams and 
slabs designed and reinforced to resist these 
moments." It also provides that where the 


maximum bending momenta in beams or 
floor slabs continuous over three or more 
equal spans and under uniformly distributed 
loads are not determined by exact calculation, 
the bending moments should not be taken 
at less than + wl?/12 at the middle of the 
span, and — ul?/12 at the intermediate 
supports. 

This is а perfectly explicit statement in 
every way preferable to the former somewhat 
ambiguous wording, which was apt to be 
interpreted either as sanction for the 
moments + 101° /24 at the middle, and - wl? /12 
at the supports, or as sanction for taking 
+ wl?/12 at the middle and — wł? /24 at the 
supports. | 

It is now made clear that the value wl? /12 
is to apply throughout, but we should 
prefer the adoption of 14?/10, in accordance 
with the practice of the best authorities and 
experts. 

А new sentence in paragraph (c), p. 11, 
on stress distribution in reinforcing bars, 

oints out that:—''In the case of steel of 
arge section it may be necessary to consider 
the stress as varying across the section." 
While agreeing with this interpolation, we 
hope it may not often be needed, for the use 
of reinforcement in the form of large sections 
is quite contrary to the canons of reinforced 
concrete design. 

Clause (5), entitled Working Stresses,” 
includes some welcome emendations. The 
first is that working stresses tabulated for 
concrete are on the basis of the crushing 
strength of 1,800 Ib. per square inch at the age 
of twenty-eight days, instead of 2,400 lb. per 
square inch at the same age. The second 
is the abandonment of the unnecessary 
restriction of the limiting compressive stress 
in columns to 100 Ib. less than that per- 
mitted in beams. No satisfactory reason 
has ever been assigned for the previous 
limitation, which seems to have been adopted 
at first by the Committee as a safeguard and 
in compliance with the recommendations of 
some American writers. The French Com- 
mission make no distinction of the kind. 
The third is that for steel in tension, with 
the tenacity of 60,000 lb. per square inch, the 
working stress is fixed at 16,000 Ib. instead of 
15,000 Ib. to 17,000 1b. The new limit, being 
exactly half the stress at the yield point, is 
strictly logical. The fourth is that the 
compressive stress for steel is fixed at fifteen 
times the stress in the surrounding concrete, 
this numerical factor being governed by the 
value E, E. = 15. The fifth is the speci- 
fication of 12,000 Ib. per square inch for the 
working stress of steel in shear. No recom- 
mendation was made in the first Report 
with regard to compressive and shearing 
stresses in steel. The sixth is an important 
improvement, for the working compressive 
stress in concrete mixed in proportions other 
than 1:2:4 may now be taken at one- 
third the crushing strength at the age of 
twenty-eight days, instead of one-fourth for 
beams and one-fifth for columns. In the 
case of steel the allowable tensile stress may 
be taken at one-half the stress at the yield 
point, but not exceeding 20,000 Ib. per square 
inch. 

The foregoing alterations will give con- 
siderably increased scope to designers of 
reinforced concrete structures, while guard- 
ing against the adoption of excessive com- 
pressive and shearing stresses in steel, as 
sometimes taken in the past. There is one 
point, however, which we are sorry to find 
has been left unaltered, namely, the limit 
of 60 lb. per square inch for concrete in 
shear in beams. Concrete in simple shear 
is quite capable of withstanding stress up 
to at least 50 per cent. of its compressive 
strength. The Joint Committee evidently 
have in mind, not shearing stress itself, 
but shearing stress as the measure of 
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indeterminable tension on diagonal planes 
in the concrete of beams. 

Considering this aspect of the case, we 
cannot afford to disregard the results of 
well-authenticated tests which show that for 
concrete mixed in the proportions of about 
1:2:4, the shearing stress of 100 lb. per 
square inch, or а little more, should be taken 
as a limit not to be overstepped without the 
risk of failure by diagonal tension. d 

Consequently the working stress, regarded 
as the measure of tension on diagonal planes, 
should not be more than 25 lb. or 30 lb. per 
square inch. In Clause (4), paragraph (b), 
р. Il, the Committee say :—‘ The resistance 
of concrete to tension is neglected, and the 
Steel reinforcement is assumed to carry all 
the tension." "Therefore, as the stress now 
in question is really tension and not shear at 
all the resistance of the concrete ought 
logically to be neglected and steel applied to 
carry the stress. This is the practice of 
expert designers, and we should like to see 
it officially adopted, concurrently with a 
wider limit for simple shear considered on its 
own merits. 

Turning now to beam equations, we 
regret to notice that, despite the statement 
of permissible stress for steel in compression, 
no formul are included for the guidance of 
persons wishing to design beams with rein- 
forcement in compression as well as in 
tension. Such formul- are clearly demanded 
for the three classes of beams covered by the 
series of equations relating to tension rein- 
forcement only. Their omission in the 
second, as in the first, Report is distinctly 
unfortunate. 

The equations now given in remodelled 
form on pp. 12 to 14 provide completely 
for the calculation of T-beams, where the 
neutral axis falls outside, T-beams where the 
neutral axis falls within the slab, and 
rectangular beams, a very convenient 
feature being the adoption of the standard 
notation proposed by the Concrete Institute. 
Another noteworthy improvement is the 
adoption of a more simple sectional area 
in the first class of T-beams as the basis for 
a the proportionate area of tension 
reintorcement. 

As before, the equations are bared on the 
straight-line theory, and so involve nothing 
fresh from the theoretical standpoint. The 
only objection to them is the unnecessarily 
complicated aspect they present to the eye, 
and the labour their employment will involve 
in practical work. 

It would be perfectly easy to express the 
same meaning in much more simple terms. 
As an example we take the equation, on 
p. 13, for the tensile resistance moment of 
a T-beam, where the neutral axis falls outside 


the slab. As written in the Report the 
equation is :— 
CCCP 


6 m (2 — a) 


Now this can be put more conveniently 

in the same notation as follows :— 
З пуя 2 4 
R. = bd! L (1 — err) 

In the simplified form numerous repeti- 
tions of m, r, and 4, are avoided, the result 
calculated for the term within square 
brackets is applicable to beams of any 
dimensions, and for approximate computa- 
tions the value of the term within the small 
brackets, representing the proportionate 
length of the arm of leverage of internal 
forces, can be assumed at, say, 0°9, which is a 
fair average for ordinary beams. Moreover, the 
simplified equation lends itself conveniently 
to the preparation of tables and diagrams 
containing values from which the exact 
resistance moment for beams of any dimen- 
sions can readily be obtained by multiplica- 
tion into the quantity bd", 

No doubt those who are quite at home in 
mathematical exercises can perform the work 
of simplification for themselves, while there 
are many others who would be grateful to 
the Joint Committee for a simplified series 
of working rules. 
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The new section, entitled “Shear Rein- 
forcement" (p. 14), deals with the important 
question of web reinforcement for beams. 
Subject -to the reservation that 60 lb. per 
square inch as the working stress for concrete 
in shear does not provide an adequate factor 
of safety in respect of diagonal tension in 
beams, the procedure recommended is quite 
satisfactory, and the inclusion of rules for 
web reinforcement fills up а gap that was 
left open in the preceding Report. 

We are glad to observe also that the 
section on “ Pillars and Pieces under Direct 
Thrust" (p. 15) has been amplified by 
equations and data taking into account the 
valuable aid rendered by lateral reinforce- 
ment, which, properly disposed, raises the 
ultimate strength and increases the security 
against sudden failure by reducing (not 
preventing, as inadvertently stated in the 
Report) the lateral expansion of the concrete. 
The stipulation that an ample proportion of 
longitudinal reinforcement shall also Бе 
applied is wise, for, however great may be 
the value of lateral binding as auxiliary 
reinforcement, the longitudinal bars are 
always of primary importance both theoretic- 
ally and practically. 

The table of factors on p. 17 for different. 
forms of lateral reinforcement will be found 
useful as a guide, but it is not improbable 
that the values there given may require 
modification when further experiments have 
settled more definitely the relative efficacy 
of helical, circular, and rectilinear binding 
for the core of reinforced concrete columns 
and struts. 


The new subsection on “ Working Stresses 


(p. 18) contains features that should be 
widely appreciated. The recommendation of 
the safety factor of 4 at ninety days for all 
pillars is a further example of the recognition 
accorded elsewhere in the Report of the fact 
that concrete cannot be fairly judged by its 
strength at the tender age of twenty-eight 
days, and the table of working stresses 
makes quite plain the intention of the 
Committee that higher stresses are per- 
missible for qualities of concrete superior 
to 1: 2: 4 mixtures. The specification of 
cement by weight in the same table is 
another commendable feature, as also is a 
footnote conveying the much-belated ex- 
planation in respect of 1:2: 4 concrete at 
the age of twenty-eight days that “the 
limit of 2,400 Ib. per square inch given in 
the previous Report of the Committee was 
adopted on the assumption that the cubes 
would be rammed with iron rammers under 
laboratory conditions.” | 

The absence of this explanation has caused 
not а little inconvenience to reinforced 
concrete specialist firms during the past 
three or four years, especially when dealing 
with architects and engineers, who, with the 
object of being perfectly safe, have adopted 
the practice of interpreting literally the 
wording of the first Report. 

The present Report concludes with a 
series of appendices, discussing various 
theoretical points raised in the text, and at 


. the end is a tabular statement of the equations 


for singly reinforced beams. At the begin- 
ning of the pamphlet the notation adopted 
throughout is printed on a folding-plate 
which can be opened for reference while 
formule are being studied. 

Taken as a whole, this second Report 
marks a great advance, making clear several 
points previously capable of varying inter- 

retation, and setting a more liberal standard 
or the employment of reinforced concrete, 
while providing reasonable safeguards for 
the protection of architects and their clients. 
It is to be hoped that when the Committee 
of the Institution of Civil Fngineers have 
advanced to the stage of being ready to 
formulate recommendations, the Institution 
will be prepared also to co-operate with’ the 
Joint Committee in the establishment of 
regulations, and so obviate the inconvenience. 
at present threatened. of two independent 
and possibly conflicting codes dealing with 
reinforced concrete work. 
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SOME CONTINENTAL IDEAS 


OF SLATING. 
By Н. Y. MAROARx. 


ON the Continent of Europe in general, 
and in France, Belgium, and parts of Ger- 
many in particular, there is, and has been 
from early times, & great love for elaborate 
roofs. This elaboration applies not only to 
the way in which roof surfaces are broken 
up by means of gables, dormers, turreta, 
chimneys, etc., but also extends to the 
texture of the roof surfaces themselves. In 
these countries some charming effecta are 
produced by means of slates laid in à manner 
resembling the scales of a fish. "There is a 
great variety of ways in which this effect 
can be produced. "Three of these are shown 
in Fig. 1, that at A being perhaps the best 
known in this country; but the fact that 
each slate is fixed by one nail only renders 
& roof slated by this method somewhat 
noisy in & high wind, while it is essential 
that the slates hang vertically upon the roof. 
This arrangement does not seem to please 
the continental architect, who prefers the 
general lines of his slating to run obliquely 
in gentle curves across his roof surfaces, as 
suggested in Fig. 2. For this reason he 
more often uses slating of the types shown 
at B апа C, Fig. 1. A doubling course at 
the eaves is required when slating as shown 
at A is used, but this is unnecessary with the 
other two types. 

Interest is added to & roof by laying one 
or two lower courses with the edges of the 
slates running in a different direction to the 
remainder of the slating. The simplest way 
to do this is to commence by laying a slate 
at & right-hand verge with the tail over- 
hanging the tilting fillet, as shown at a. 
Fig. 1, B, a piece of slate b being fixed 
beneath it where the roof boarding would 
be otherwise exposed. The remaining slates 
of the course are laid with the edges lapping 
about 3 in. beyond the nail holes of the slate 
previously laid, the upper corners of the 
slates being arranged to form a curve, аз 
mentioned above. 

Fig. 1, C, shows the slating commenced at 
a valley board, the right-hand slate of the 
first course being cut so that it tilts up 
upon the valley board as hereafter explained. 

The second course is then laid so as to 
give a lap that is nowhere less than 3 in. 

Where the slates come against the eaves 
or verges they are cut off as shown. 

Inconveniently small pieces will be ob- 
tained at the verges by cutting the end 
slates only, but these may be avoided by 
cutting the end slate, as shown atc, Fig. 1. B, 
to the shape of the dotted outline, and by 
cutting & corresponding portion off the 
adjoining slate d. 

It should be noticed that the slates may 
be laid in courses either across or up the 
roof, as indicated by the dotted and hatched 
shading respectively at Fig. 1, B. 

It is usually most convenient to lay the 
courses across the roof except near the 
verges, where, by laying the slates up the 
roof, any cutting and adjusting such as that 
shown at ¢ and d is more easily performed. 

Some charming effects are produced by 
forming all intersections of roof surfaces 
entirely in slate, t.e., without the use of lead, 
zinc, or other similar material. Fig. 2 
shows a dormer treated entirely in slate. 
Fig. 3 shows the same dormer boarded 
ready to receive the slating. The dormer 
gable and cheeks may be of brick, boarded 
studding, or any other suitable material ; it 
makes no difference to the method of hanging 
the slates, save that battens or fixing slips 
are necessary when the dormer is formed 
of any material that will not take the Pa me 
nails. It will be seen that boards are nail 
across the vallev at an angle of 45 deg., 
those between the main roof and dormer 
cheeks being cut to fit under the dormer 
eaves, and those between the main and 
dormer roofs having their upper ends mitred. 
These valley boards are from 6 in. upwards 
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in width according to the nature of the 
curve desired in the finished slating. 
The slates when laid are arranged as 


cu THROUGH 
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shown in Fig. 4, narrow strips being used, 
as these conform readily to a quick curve. 
Fig. 5 is a section through a valley, showing 
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the arrangement of slates. "The slates of the 
main roof are tilted up upon the valley 
board, and the valley slates lap over them, 
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while the slates of the dormer roof or cheek 
overhang the valley slates. 
When a valley is curved on plan, as in 
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Fig. 6, it is still carried up in a curve from 
the main roof surface, but in place of a 
valley board, which would be difficult and 
wastefu] to cut and fit, short fillets are 
employed. These are nailed at 45 deg. across 
the valley, radiating from the centre of a 
circular turret, or, if the plan of the turret 
be other than a circle, norma] to the curve 
on plan, the spacing being the gauge of the 
slating. Ona turret roof the general arrange- 
ment of slates is the same as on a plane roof, 
but. of course, the slates must decrease in 
width and length, and the curved edge must 
be flattened towards the top so as to ensure 
& proper lap at every point, and so that the 
slates conform more closely to the increasing 
sharpnesss of curvature. If the slates were 
carried right to the top of the cone they 
would be во narrow that there would be 
insufficient horizontal laps to keep out the 
rain. For this reason lead is bossed over 
the upper part of the roof. 

Ridges are formed of slates of the same 
thickness as the rest of the slates laid 
horizontally, as shown in Figs. 2 and 4, the 
top edge of the slates on one side being 
carried up higher than that on the other side 
so that the joint between them is covered, 
thus preventing the passage of rain. Fig. 7 
shows a section of this. The same arrange- 
ment may be applied to hips, but it is simpler 
to cut the slates at the hips on one roof surface 
so as to overlap the slates on the adjoining 
surface, as shown in Fig. 8. Fig. 2 shows the 
intersection of a ridge and roof plane. 
Narrow ridge slates are used in this position 
so that they may be worked up in a curve 
over the mitred ends of the valley boards. 
As the curve ascends the angle between the 
two sides of the roof is flattened out so that 


the uppermost slates lie flat on the main 
roof, where they are covered by the slating 
of the main roof. 

For slate hanging the general arrangement 
of the slates is the same as for roof slating, 
but the lap may be diminished if required. 

Each course of slates on each mullion, 
Fig. 2, is composed of two slates, one rather 
wider than the other, so as to bring the joint 
to the centre of the mullion. 

A straight course is shown below the verge 
of the dormer gable, but, of course, the gable 
may terminate with & moulded cornice or 
with a barge board, as desired. 

The slating on the dormer cheeks projects 
an inch or so beyond that of the gable wall, 
so as to form a weather-resisting joint. 
Where the gable wall intersects the main 
roof the lower edge of the slate hanging is 
tilted forward, and is cut at each end to fit 
beneath the projecting edge of the slating 
to the dormer cheeks. 

It is a prevalent custom to fix iron hooks 
in rows along the roof. These are fixed to 
the roof boarding by means of screws or 
nails preferably over rafters. Fig. 9 gives 
Sketches of these hooks, А being designed 
for fixing &t the ridge and B for fixing lower 
down upon the roof surface. The beauty of 
& roof is considerably enhanced by these 
hooks, which are often beautifully wrought. 
The commonest form is made from a strip 
of iron with the exposed end worked into a 
scroll. The hooks serve as a fixing for the 
slater’s scaffold when the slating is first laid 
and subsequently when repairs are necessary. 

Fig. 10 shows а method of slating round a 
chimney-stack without the use of lead. Неге 
the front face and flanks of the stack are 
treated in the same way as a dormer, but the 
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arrangement of valley boards and slating at 
the back of the chimney calls for some 
explanation. The upper ends of the valley 
boards a a are cut so that when fixed they 
are at an angle of 45 deg. to the horizontal. 
Two filleta such as b are spiked to the back 
of the chimney at an angle of 46 deg. to the 
horizontal, the upper edge of the lower end 
being kept below the upper edge of the 
board a by a distance equa zig the thickness 
of the roofing boarding so that when the 

surface d is formed ite its lower edge will be 
flush with either upper edge of a. Next two 
fillets are nailed to the roof at an angle of 
at least 30 deg. to the horizontal, and the 
surface d is formed by nailing narrow boards 
between the fillets b and c. The angle 
between d and the main roof surface is 
eased off by means of а tapered valley board 
e. An arrangement of surfaces is thus 
obtained, which tilts away from the back of 
the chimney-stack, and is so gently eased 
that the slates may be easily laid upon them 
so as to throw off the water. 

It is best to form a gable at the back of 
very wide chimney-stacks with the valleys 
formed as already explained. 

The ridge in Fig. 10 is formed as already 
explained. 

The first two or three courses of slates at 
the back of the stack are usually formed of 
narrow slates, but the remainder may usually 
be of the same kind as used for the main roof, 
with rather a larger lap. 

Fig. 11 gives a general idea of the appear- 
ance of а stack with the surrounding slating 
finished off. 

А projecting course of bricks or slates may 
be used to cover the upturned edges of the 
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slating round a stack, but when the stack is 
rough- cast the upturned edges of slate are 
covered with this material. 

The explanation of these slating details is 
somewhat lengthy, but once the slater has 
seen work carried out as described above he 
will find no difficulty in actually performing 
the work himself. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


Мв. H. BuRcHARTZ has made 


Frozen and experiments to determine the 


Rethawed effect of frost, if any, on the 
Mortar and subsequent hardening pro- 
Concrete. perties of cement, mortar, and 


concrete, these having been 

previously mixed ready for use :— 

Cement.—Tests were made on two samples of 
coment, which had been prepared in the dry 
and wet ways respectively. The cements were 
mixed with water to a stiff paste, and the time 
taken for hardening to begin and for complete 
setting under the conditions stated below :— 

(1) The cements were allowed to set under 
normal conditions. 

(2) The cements were kept as nearly a8 
possible at а temperature of 0? C. = 32? F. 

(3) The cements were subjected to а tem- 
perature of — 10? C. for three hours. 

(4) The cements were subjected to а tem- 
perature of — 10? C. for twenty-four bours. 

(5) The cements were subjected to a tem- 
perature of — 10? C. for seventy-two hours. 

These frozen samples, viz., (3), (4), and (5), 
were, at the expiration of the hours stated, 
broken up with a hammer, and, after being 
allowed to thaw, were stirred for three minutes. 
The times for hardening and setting were 
measured from this point forward. It was 
found that preliminary freezing did not affect 
the times of hardening and setting. The samples 
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kept at 0° C., however, were about four times 
as long as the others in reaching each s 
During the tests the temperature and humidity 
of the air were carefully noted. The same 
cements were used to make mortar and concrete. 
Mortar and Concrete.—The mortar consisted 
is 1 part by weight of cement to 3 parts by 
ight of standard sand. The concrete was 

e up of 1 part of cement to 5 parts of gravel. 
Two classes of each were prepared, sufficient 
water being added to make the mixture in the 
one class (1) “ earth damp,” and in the other 
(2) ce wet. 77 

Test pieces were made (1) immediately after 
mixing, and (2) after ШУЫ to а tempera- 
ture of about — 14° C. (equal to 6:8? Е.) 
for (а) three hours, (b) елу four hours, (o) 
seventy-two hours, and subsequently thawing. 
The test pieces were allowed ta set under damp 
sand, some for seven days, and the remainder 
8 twenty-eight days, and then tensile and 

ompression tests were made. 

e results showed that cooling for а few hours 
only had a negligible effeot on the hardening of 
mortar and ooncrete, but that the rate of 
1 а much lower after & prolonged 


freezing, th eine qd y accentuated for 

the “ earth damp" over that for the wet 
mixings. 

AN interim report presented 

Testing by the Tests Standing Com- 

Concrete and mittee of the Concrete Insti- 

Materials for tute deals with the testing of 

Reinforced materials used for concrete, 

Concrete. plain and reinforced, and of 

specimen blocks of ‘concrete. 
The testing of reinforced concrete is under 
consideration and will form the subject of a 
later report. 

Although the classified list of aggregates 
includes crushed slag, clinker, and coke breeze, 
we are glad to see a note to the effect that 
these are not recommended for reinforced 
concrete. The point is one which we have 
emphasised on several occasions during the 
past four or five years. 

The accompanying diagram gives the dealer 
of a series of tests denoting the percentage of 
voids in various kinds of aggregates and sand. 
This diagram is interesting, but cannot be 
accepted as a guide in practical work where 
fragments and particles exhibit wide variations 
from time to time. 

The deleterious effect of dust in sand is 
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clearly demonstrated by tests quoted in the 
report. According to these the compressive 
and tensile strength of 1:3 mortar made with 
granite and whinstone crushings, includin 
all dust, is remarkably lower than that o 
mortar in the same proportions, but made with 
standard sand. 

While accepting tho tests for cement con- 
tained in the latest revision of the British 
Standard Specification, the committee advocate 
+he adoption of crushing tests on 3-in. cubes of 
1:3 mortar, the crushing strength to be not 
leas than ten times the tensile strength at 
twenty-eight days required by the Standard 
'Specification. 

The standard recommended for steel may 
be thus eummarised : Tensile strength, 60,000 lb. 
per square inch; yield point, 34,000 lb. 
per sanare inch; contraction of area at fracture, 
45 per cent.; or elongation of bars not more 
than 1 ım. diameter 25 per cent., on a length 
of eight diameters, the elongation for larger 
bars being fixed at 30 per cent. on & length of 
four diameters. The usual cold bending test 
is also included. 

For determining the crushing strength of 
‘concrete the Committee recommend that tests 
shall be made on six 4-in. or 6-in. cubes in 
every case, three cubes being moulded in the 
laboratory and three on the works under con- 
struction, the concrete to be taken from the 
actual mixing plant. 

It should be noted that the cubes can be 
made in metal moulds and the concrete worked 
in by punning and tamping and afterwards 
gently rammed. Differences of manipulation 
will certainly be followed by variable results, 
standard mechanical con- 
4rivanoe can be adopted for filling the moulds 
ve fear that misleading results will be unavoid- 
able. 

One very commendable suggestion is that 
specifications should provide for a provisional 
sum to be expended in the various teste required. 


Mr. Е. FRrrz, investigating 
Rendering the properties of linoleum, has 
Linoleum found that certain attempts 
Fireproof. to render linoleum fireproof 
by substituting asbestos, 
kieselguhr (sometimes spoken of as “fossil 
meal"), etc., for the cork-powder have not 
met with any appreciable success. On the other 
hand, g results have been attained by 
adding to the i ients of the linoleum 
substances which when heated emit gases that 
would extinguish a flame. Suitable proportions 
he finds are :—Twenty parts by weight of cork- 
wder, 17 of linoleum cement, 8 of sodium 
icarbonate, and 4 of ochre. The addition of 
the sodium bicarbonate does not have any 
apparent injurious effect upon the finished 
linoleum, and the temperature at which it 
decomposes is far above that of the kneading 
process. It is unnecessary to impregnate the 
jute basis with the salt, though in certain cases 
the fabric may with advantage be soaked in а 
weak solution thereof, and then dried. То find 
out how much “ linoleum cement is contained 
in & sample Mr. Fritz recommends & modifica- 
tion of the method suggested by Messrs. Ulzer 
and Baderle. 
The last named technicians estimate b 
heating the finely-powdered material wit 
benzene in a sealed tube at 150° C.; but 
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Mr. Fritz finds that the “cement” is not 
completely dissolved by this treatment, and 
that better results are obtained if, after heat- 
ing, the residue is extracted with a mixture of 
benzene and chloroform. 

The nature of the residue may be qualitatively, 
and in some measure quantitatively, determined 
by а subsequent microscopical examination. 


Утта a few notable exceptions, 
Testing the testing of structural 
Materials of materials has not been under- 
Construction. taken systematically in this 
country, either by Government 
or by scientific societies. There was once, and 
perhaps may still be, a comatose British section 
of the International Association for Testing 
Materials, but ‘or some reason this organisation 
never seemed to flourish, In the United 
States a similar branch has blossomed out into 
an independent society of continued vitality and 
activity. This is shown by the annual meeting 
held under the presidency of Dr. H. M. Howe 
at Atlantic City in July last, when 450 
members and visitors were present, the total 
membership of the Society being 1,400 at 
resent. A new stage of development is 
indicated by the evidences of systematic work 
conducted by numerous committees and sub- 
committees by whom various classes of material 
have been under consideration during the past 
year. Many important progress reports, com- 
pleted specifications, and papers were sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting. 


A MET“ op recently devised in 
Sound-Resist- Germany for rendering walls 
ing Walls and and ceilings capable of effective 
Ceilings. resistance to sound trans- 
mission is illustrated diagram-. 

matically in the accompanying sketch. 
Under the сш ог soffit of the floor, or 
parallel to the wall, as the case may be, a 
network of wire is stretched tightly by means 
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of pulleys, secured as at a into the adjacept 
walls and not touching at any point the surface 
to be protected against sound. Then upon the 
wirework is plastered а composition formed of 
strong glue, plaster of Paris, and granulated 
cork, so as to make a flat slab between which 
and the wall or ceiling is a cushion of confined air. 

The inventor points out that the arrange- 
ment is advantageous in the case of certain 
typos of fire-resisting floors which, although 
otherwise excellent, are characterised by 
excessive sonority. He also draws attention to 
the fact that sounds are often transmitted 
from one part of a building to another, and from 
adjoining buildings through contiguous walls. 
This contention is undoubtedly correct, and 
those who undertake to provide against the 
conduction of sound will do well not to limit 
their efforts to the treatment of floors. 

The method described is in two 
respects :—(1) The absence of contact between 
the protective and protected surfaces; and 
(2) the colloid nature of the compoeition 
recommended for plastering. 


Тне use of reinforced concrete 


Reinforced ir rapidly extending, encroach- 
Concrete ing on the po of other 
Notes. materials. veral years ago 


reinforced concrete was tried in 
the form of sleepers by an English railway com- 
pany, and tho result was satisfactory. Now three 
companies—the London and North-Western, the 
Great Northern, and the Great Eastern—have 
utilised reinforced concrete for fence posts. As is 
well known, creosoted wooden posts require 
renewing, their life not being more than some 
twenty years On the other hand, reinforced 
concrete has & mach longer life, being in fact 
practically imperishable, so that, even if its first 
cost is greater, its advantages counterbalance 
first economy. The cost of auch posts runs out 
at about 6}d. a foot lineal, and in cases where 
cement, iron, and sand are cheap locally the cost 
of reinforced concrete posts is less than that 
of creosoted wooden ones. Similarly for farm 
use reinforced concrete is a boon to the small 
farmer. Posts, drinking-troughs, channels, and 
a variety of other parts about the farm can be 
easily made by the farmer himeelf in his spare 
time, and 55 in the case of cattle 
drinking-troug greater cleanliness is 
obtained. 


THE use of terra-cotta in the 

Economy in State Educational building at 

Building by Albany, N.Y., in place of 

Use of Terra- marble in the decorative 

Cotta. features, it is claimed has 
enabled a saving of 100,000, 
to be made in this building. The plain parts 
of the building and the shafts of the twenty- 
eight columns which are employed have been 
executed in marble, the decorative portion, 
including large Corinthian caps, have been made 
of terra-cotta glazed to a colour to match the 
marble work. 

The cost of these capitals, which are some 
10 ft. high, is said to have been Sol. each, 
мо an estimated cost of the same in m 
of 4801. each, a saving on the capitals alone of, 
roughly, 11,0000. 
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Sound-Resisting Walls and Ceilings. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


RECENT WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION CASES.—I. 
Arriving At and Leaving Work. 


E have from time to time suggested 

W certain principles which would 

assist in enabling employers and 

workmen to determine when the 
employment commences and ceases, and, con- 
sequently, when they are within the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. We may refer in 
particular to the articles in the Builder, 
November 2, 1907, and August 27, 1910. 
Some recent cases serve further to illustrate 
and support the principles enunciated in the 
article November 2, 1907. We then laid it 
down that, although not absolutely at the 
actual place where his work has to be per- 
formed, a workman arriving at or leaving 
premises which are under the control of the 
einployer for the purposes of getting to or 
from з work will Бе deemed still to be in 
the course of his employment if he is further- 
ing his employer's interests," and in that 
article and the article of August 27, 1910, 
we illustrated that proposition by reference 
to decided cases. 

One or two recent cases make the matter 
even clearer. In Gilmour v. Dorman, Long, 
& Co., Ltd., a workman employed at steel 
works elected to go to his work across a foot- 
path which traversed some land of his em- 
ployers, but which necessitated his walking 
at some part of his journey to the works along 
a railway line. He slipped and was injured 
whilst on the land belonging to his employers, 
but the Court of Appeal held that he was 
not injured *' in the course of his employment.”’ 
as his employer could not authorise him to 
approach by a route which necessitated tres- 
pass on the railway line and there was an 
alternative way he could have selected. The 
Court of Session have come to a similar con- 
clusion in the case of McLaren v. Caledonian 
Railway, where a man in the employ of the 
railway company started to traverse the rail- 
way line instead of walking down a road 
which connected two places at which he was 
employed. These cases well illustrate the 
concluding words of our article August 27, 
1910, that a man, if he approaches or leaves 
work by a route within the contemplation of 
the parties will be within the contract of 
employment, but not so if, for his own con- 
venience, he is taking an unauthorised route 
even over his employer’s premises. 


Continuous Employment, or Employment 
Implying Residence on Premises. 

When the employ is continuous, or involves 
residence on the employer’s premises, the 
same principles apply. We treated on this 
aspect of the law in articles January 9, 1909, 
August 13, 1910, but one or two recent deci- 
sions further illustrate the problem. If an 
про has to return to the premises, and 
is doing so by the recognised means of access 
and is injured, he will have met with the 
accident “in the course of his employment ” 
(see Moore v. Manchester Liners, the 
Builder, August 13, 1910), provided, of 
course, that he had no committed a breach of 
contract by being absent at a wrong time or 
without leave. If he is away with leave, but 
on bis own business, it is essential to prove 
that, at the time the accident occurred, he 
had reached his employer's premises or some 
means of access to tlie same under their con- 
trol, or the accident will not arise out of his 
employment. (sce the decision of the House of 
Lords in Kitchenham v. Owners of ss. 
Johannesburg. lf he is on his employer's 
business he is continuously under the Act, pro- 
vided, of course, that he runs no unnecessary 
tisk outside the scope of employment. 


INCREMENT VALUE. 


IN some recent correspondence in ће Times 
on the Administration of the Finance Act 
the very uncertain nature of increment 
value has been exemplified by the divergent 
views expressed. Опе correspondent, writing 
from the House of Commons, has even gone so 
{аг as to declare that house property, apart 


from the land upon which it is built, can never 
«increase in value, and that as long as the 
cost of labour and materials remain the same, 
the supply being unlimited, demand can have 
no effect on its value. He argues from this 
that land is the only factor that can 
appreciate, aud the value of the perishable 
aiticle, the house, having been found, the 
value of the land can easily be determined. 

There is unfortunately too much ground for 
thinking that the valuation officers proceed 
on some such view as this in-making their 
valuations. They consider the bricks and 
mortar to be perishable, and when an occasion 
arises treat any difference shown between the 
original vaiuation and the valuation on the 
occasion as attributable to a rise in the value 
of the land. This may be very well on paper, 
but how does it strike the ordinary builder? 
Lord Sheftield has pointed out that fashion 
may affect the value of house property quite 
apart from any fluctuation in the value of the 
land, and we think all builders will endorse 
his view. Under the Finance Act fashion or 
demand is attrikuted entirely to site value, 
but we think the fallacy of any such conten- 
tion may be exposed by considering the case 
oi houses of a particular character. Of late 
years there bas been a demand for houses of 
any definite period, such as Elizabethan 
houses, Georgian houses, etc. Houses in the 
neighbourhood of such a house of character 
may have depreciated, but a fancy price will 
be given for a house of genuine antiquity. 
What has the value of the land to do with 
this? The land, owing to encroachment of 
buildings of an undesirable character, may 
have depreciated, but the demand is for the 
house itself. Yet if the principles above 
enunciated be applied to such a property 
а sum for depreciation must be written off, 
which would leave hardly any value at all, 
and the high price obtained for something in 
the nature oi а curio would be attributed 
entirely to the land. Such a case shows the 
injustice of this principle of taxation, and it 
is highly erroneous to exclude the question 
of demand. A house may te suitable for 
some particular purpose, and its adaptability 
to this purpose forms part of its value entirely 
independent of the value of the site. There 
appears considerable risk that the deprecia- 
tion written off buildings will in every case 
be added to the site value, in which case 
owners of а wasting property will be taxed 
not on increment, but on depreciation. The 
whole subject certainly calls for a strict and 
impartial inquiry at the hands of competent 
persons. а 


CONCRETE PLANT FOR COLD 
WEATHER. 


ALTHOUGH severe frost rarely prevails in 
Great Britain for long periods, the plant and 
arrangements described below will probably 
furnish some useful hints to contractors 
engaged in concrete work both in winter and 
in summer. 

The methods in question were adopted by 
the Newton Engineering Company of 
Milwaukee for building a three-story warchouse, 
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64 ft. by 112 ft. in plan, having a reinforced 
concrete skeleton with brick curtain walls. 

We give & sketch plan showing the arrange- 
ment of the plant, which comprised an elec- 
trically-operated conerete- mixer discharging 
directly into the bucket of an electric hoist 


consisting of а sectional steel tower with guides 
and head-frame for operation of the bucket- 
shaped cage. A special feature of the hoist 


was the manner in which the lower part was 
carried horizontally so as to cause the cage 
to pass under the outlet of the mixer so as to 
receive the concrete without involving the use 
of intermediary appliances. In addition to 
saving the cost of unnecessary handling this 
method possesses the recommendation of 
reducing to a minimum the period elapsing 
between the mixing and deposition of the 
material. 

The electrically-driven gear for operating the 
concrete hoist was provided with an extra 
winding drum for transporting trucks of 
material running on tho 24-in. gauge track 
shown in the plan, and for rendering other aid. 

Beyond the concrete plant proper the con- 
tractors provided a 5-һ.р. electric hoist for 
dealing with materials, such as brick, mortar, 
timber, and steel. In addition an elcctrically- 
driven circular saw bench was laid down for 
preparing timber used in the construction of 
moulds. 

As electric power was not available on the 
site of the works the contractors generated 
the requisite current by the aid of a 13-h.p. 
dynamo, driven by a 20-h.p. traction engine. 

Materials were brought to the site by a 
road shown at the right-hand of the plan, the 
waygons being driven up an inclined timber 
platform through trap-doors in which their 
contents could be discharged into trucks 
running on the contractor’s track beneath, the 
latter being iaid on an inclined trestle. The 
trucks employed were of special design, dis- 
charging by a hopper bottom and a side outlet. 
The contractor’s line inside the building was 
carried by a trestle similar to that outside and 
close to a partition dividing sand from aggregate. 

When the truck was used for delivering gravel 
a screen was attached below the bottom outlet, 
the result being that sand found its way through 
the pebbles to one side of the partition, while the 
screened pebbles rolled over and collected on 
the other side. In order to prevent the sand 
and aggregate from freezing steam pipes wero 
laid on the ground beneath the material heaps, 
and supplied from the boiler of the traction 
engine. Exhaust from the coil was led into 
the vessels used for the supply of water to the 
concrete-mixer. 

The procedure followed by the contractors 
was generally as described below. While the 
moulds and brick walls for each story were bein 
erected concrete materials were delive 
and transported on the contractor’s track 
to the interior of the buildi The steam coil 
was kept hot so that the sand and stone should 
be thawed and remain warm until sufficient 
was collected for the concrete of an entire floor, 
When all was ready the operations of mixi 
and depositing concrete were commenced and 
continued without cessation until the entire 
floor was completed, thus obviating the bonding 
of old and new work. As the flooring was 
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completed the surface was protected by canvas, 
this protection, in conjunction with the use of 
salamanders below the moulds, salt in the water, 
and warmed materials, eliminating all the 
troubles usually accompanying the execution 
of concrete work in frosty weather. 

While the building was under construction 
the temperature for at least fifty days was 
below 15 deg. F. all day, and sometimes fell to 
below zero. The erection of this building under 
severe weather conditions with results stated to 
compare favourably with those obtained in 
warm weather shows that with suitable pre- 
cautions reinforced concrete work is entirely 

racticable at low temperatures, but it must 
Б» borne in mind that the cost is consideraby, 
above the average. 


CHANGES IN RATES OF 
WAGES : 
BUILDING TRADE. 


Tue eighteenth report of the Board of Trade 
on changes in rates of wages and hours of 
labour contains some statistics of considerable 
interest at a time when public attention has so 
forcibly been drawn to the question of the 
workman and his hire. In considering the 
figures presented in these reports it is essen- 
tial to oear in mind that the changes in wages 
referred to are changes in the rate of re- 
muneration of a certain class of workpeople 
apart from any change in the nature of the 
work performed. Thus the figures relate only 
to changes in rates of wages quite distinct 
from earnings. 

In the fifteen years 1896-1910 there have 
been eight years with rising and seven years 
with falling wages, but the net effect has been 
an increase of 353,985/. in an ordinary week's 


ay. 

j 1508 and 1909 were years of falling rates of 
wages representing respectively decreases ре 
week of 59,171/. and 68,922/., but 1910 
showed an improvement, with a net increase of 
14,5341. These ата: general figures, we may 
turn more particularly to the building trade. 

The report states :—‘‘ Employment in the 
building trades continued slack in 1910, and 
aluhough the percentage of trade union mem- 
bers unemployed showed some improvemert 
on the previous year, the industry generally 
remained depressed.“ 

This statement supports our comment (the 
Builder, May 26) on the Budget state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he represented the building trade 
to be participating in the general pros- 
perity of the country, and, as we contended, 
took too favourable a view of the conditions 
prevailing in this trade. 

In the year under review, 1910, the net 
result of dance in the rate of wages is an 
increase per week of 377/., as compared with 
a decrease in 1909 of 7135/4. The number of 
workpeople affected by any change was, how- 
ever, only 4,970, or 05 per cent. of the 
number employed. The changes were effected 
as to 27 per cent. of the persons involved by 
conciliation and arbitration, and it is par- 
ticularly worthy of attention that, as regards 
4,752 persons, the changes were effected with- 
out strike, and only as to 218 persons after 
a strike. 

The net result of changes in hours of labour 
was a reduction of 4,209 per week, and 12,918 
workpeople were affected. The changes were 
attained by conciliation or arbitration as to 
21 per cent. of the persons involved, and only 
in the case of 109 persons was striking re- 
sorted to before the settlement was attained. 
In this respect the building trade—a most 
depressed industry—continues to show a good 
example to far more prosperous trades. 

This report does not deal with the amount 
of employment or unemployment. The 
figures published in the Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette for July showed some im- 
provement, but the returns made to the Board 


of Trade, as we have pointed out frequently . 


and as was recognised in the Actuarial Report 
on the Insurance Bill (see the Builder, 
May 26), only apply to certain classes em- 
ploved in the building trade, and are an 
imperfect guide as to the conditions prevailing 
in the trade as a whole. 
A DECEASED BUILDER’S ESTATE. 

The late Mr. George Boxall, of Hazelhurst, 
Pangbourne, Berks, builder and contractor, 
has left estate of the gross value of 24.1577. 
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An Indian Mortar Mill. 


AN INDIAN MORTAR MILL. 


Tue accompanying illustration depicts an 
Indian mortar miil, ın which the mortar is 
ground and mixed under a heavy stone roller, 
which is pulled round in a circular trough 
by a pair of small bullocks. The trough is 
only a little wider than the roller, which 
squeezes much of the mortar out on to the 
ground on each side. This is “тары back 
into the trough by a woman coolie, who 
follows the roller round and round, using a 
" mamoty," or hoe. In Southern India the 
roller is usually made of hard gneiss, blocks 
of which, intended for the same building as 
that for which the mortar is being preparen, 
may be seen at the left-hand side of the pic- 
ture. Very good mortar is made ty this 
machine, which is supremely efficient as re- 
gards the application of the power. Almost 
the whole a the resistance to the pull of the 
bullocks is that due to the performance of 
the work of mixing and crushing, and the 
return of the material by hand results in 
better mixing than that which would be 
effected by any but a very e 
mechanical device. Slow movement for men 
and animals is less tiring than standing still, 
Mus a friction of the machine is very small 
indeed. 


A BILL RELATING TO 
LABOUR DISPUTES. 


A Вил, has been introduced, presented by 
Mr. Crooks and supported by members of 
various parties, to deal with labour disputes, 
which is deserving of some attention, as its 
object is to foster conciliation and to obviate 
disastrous strikes and lock-outs. 

The Bill contains forty-six sections, and it 
is not our intention to examine it in detail. 
It provides for the constitution of concilia- 
tion boards to be appointed by the Board of 
Trade, consisting of s members—one to be 
appointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployers, one on the recommendation of the 
employees, and the third on the reconrmenda- 
tion of the members so chosen. The expenses 
of these tribunals would be defrayed out of 
moneys provided by Parliament. This being 
the case, it is a matter for comment that the 
Bill contains no provisions enabling them to 
enforce their awards, unless, under clause 37, 
the d partis agree in writing that they shall be 
legally enforceable. 

The most important clauses are 32 to 36, 
which have for their object the prevention of 
апу strike or lock-out prior to, or pending a 
reference to the tribunals, and imposing 
penalties for a breach of these provisions. 
This seems a step in the right direction if 
such penalties could ever be enforced, tut 
since the Trade Disputes Act the trade 
unions, the real parties to strikes, are im- 
mune from proceedings, and cannot have their 
funds attached. 

The intention of these clauses appears to be 
to render a reference to arbitration a condi- 
tion precedent to the right to lock-out or to 
strike, but as the reference to arbitration is 
optional, this intention might be expressed 


in clearer terms. Besides this, as “ dispute ’” 
is defined in the accepted sense of a difference 
between an employer and his employees, the 
Bill would appear to have no application 
where there is no such difference, but the 
men come out, or are locked out, because of 
disputes between other employers and em- 
тосе, v.e., in the case of general strikes. 

herefore, although the Bill is worthy of 
attention, it appears hardly adequate to 
meet the “present distress.” 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH AT WOODSEATS, SHEFFIELD. 

This church, to accommodate 600, is in course 
of erection from the designs of Messrs. C. & 
C. M. Hadfield. The estimated cost is 7,000/. 
The whole building will not be completed, 
however, until financial considerations have 
been overcome. 


BAPTIST CHAPEL, PORT TALBOT. 

The Calfaria Welsh Baptish Chapel, Vort 
Talbot, was opened at the end of last month. 
It was designed by Messrs. Evans & Jones, 
and Messrs. W. P E. Williams were the 
contractors. The building is of stone, and 
the cost was 1,100/. 


SCHOOL AT GABALFA. 

An infants’ school, designed by Mr. D. 
Pugh-Jones, of Cardiff, has been inaugurated 
at Gabalfa. 'The cost of the building was 
2,803/., accommodation being provided for 172 
scholars. The contractors were Messrs. Knox 
& Wells, of Cardiff. 


NEW SCHOOL, NEWOASTLE. 


A new school has been erected at Forest 
Hall at а cost of about 4.0001, from the 
designs of Messrs. Hope & 'Tasker, architects. 
The contract was carried out by Mr. J. White, 
of High Barnes Works, Sunderland. 


SCHOOL IN WEST FIFE. 

Owing to the construction of the Rosyth 
Naval Base the village of Limekilns has been 
peopled to such an extent that a new school 
was considered necessary by the Dunfermline 
School Board. Accordingly the building—to 
cost 7,000/.—has been begun. The architects 
are Messrs. Hyslop, Ure, & Beveridge, of 
Dunfermline. The following firms and in- 
dividuals are also at work on the school:— 
Contractors and builders, Messrs. James 
Stewart & Sons, Dunfermline: joiner. Mr. 
George Lawrie; plumbers, Messrs. Thomson & 
Co.; slater, Mr. John Robertson; plasterer, 
Mr. John Lambert; heating, Messrs. 
Mackenzie & Moncur: ventilation, Messrs. 
Donald & Donald; smith work. Messrs. Jas. 
Bonnar & Son; painters, Messrs. Henry 
Hoggan & Son. 


NEW SCHOOL; FOR PENZANCE. 

A site near the Public Buildings has been 
acquired by the Borough Education Commit- 
tee, who proposed to build on the land a new 
ا‎ to meet the demand of the neighbour- 

ood. 

INFANTS’ SCHOOL, SALFORD. 

Mr. J. B. Broadbent, A. R. I. B. A., is the 
architect of the infants’ school in course of 
erection in Robert Hall.street, Trafford-road, 
Salford. A memorial-stone was placed in 
position last week. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. STOWMARKET. 


It is proposed by the East Suffolk County 
Council to provide school accommodation for 


about 600 children, and a site has been 
acquired at Stowmarket. 

SCHOOLS AT WEST BROMWICH. 
Schools, designed by Messrs. Wood & 


Kendrick, have been built at Hill Top, West 
Bromwich, on a site formerly occupied bv 
“The Hollies,” the residence of the late Alder- 
man Wilson, who interested himself in the 
foundation. arrangements. There are four 
departments, for boys, girls, junior mixed, and 
infants, each section 
scholars. The cost of the schools was 13,860/., 
exclusive of equipment. 


EXTENSION OF TUBES, LONDON. 

Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., contractors, of 
Westminster, are to execute the construction o£ 
the Edgware-road to Paddington tube, and the 
extension from Charing Cross to the Embank- 
ment for the London United Electric Railways. 


PORT-GLASGOW STATION. 


Plans of a new passenger station were sub- 
mitted recently to the Port-Glasgow Town 
Council, and it was decided to assist the 
Caledonian Railway with their scheme. The 
proposed new street leading off Princess-strect 
will form an access to the new station. 


BUILDING IN LIVERPOOL. 


Liverpool, according to the report of the 
Citv Building Surveyor, beat no records for 
bulding in 1910. Indeed, except in the Welton 
Division, there was a substantial diminution of 
enterprise. The 1,710 houses erected was а 
number less Ьу 439 than in 1909, and 396 beiow 
the average of many years. The reason lies 
yssibly in the advent of the garden city of 
Vavertree and Childwall, which has diverted 
operations within the city boundary. 


PAY OF BUILDERS’ LABOURERS. 


Employers in the district of Salford have 
been asked to give to labourers engaged in 
the building trade an immediate advance of 
wages, the amounts desired being a fixed 
minimum of 6d. an hour for all general 
labourers, including excavators, 64d. per hour 
for hod-carriers, and Td. per hour for 
scaffolders, mill men, iron fixers, and other 
special labourers. It appears that many firms 
already pay such wages to certain of their 
men, and it is improbable that there will be 
any difficulty in adjusting the matter. Con- 
tractors who have based their estimates on the 
previous rates of pay, may, however, scek to 
postpone tho alteration. 


SEASHORE, KNOTT END, FLEETWOOD. 


An esplanade is being made at Knott End 
from the plans of Mr. T. A. Drummond, 
Surveyor to the Quail Holme Estate, and Mr. 
J. H. Monk, Surveyor to the Preesall Urban 
Council. Schemes have been suggested for 
many years, but it is only recently that the 
various local interests have been brought 
together. The length of the esplanade will 
be 400 yards, and its width will range between 
45 ft. and 110 ft. 


HOUSE COLLAPSE IN THE WEST END. 


While the site of a building. recently 
demolished in Great Portland street, was 
bemg cleared а house adjoining, though 
shored up, collapsed, and the workmen but 
narrowly escaped. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Under the direction of Messrs. N. W. Harri- 
son, F. R. I. B. A. and С. A. Harrison, M.S.A., 
Oxford, the Boyle" system of ventilation 
(natural), embracing Bovle’s latest patent '* air- 
pump" ventilators and air inlets, has been 
applied to Georgestreet Congregational 
Church, Oxford. 

Messrs. Stanley Jones & Co., whose factories 
at Shepherd’s Bush have been extended 
recently, have just secured the order for the 
entire installation of showcases, cte., in the 
new stores of Messrs. Katz Brothers, Ltd., st 
Singapore. The amount of the contract is 
about 10,0001. 

The New Hospital, Atherstone, is boing 
supplied with Shorland's warm-air ventilating 
patent Manchester stoves, by Messrs. H 


Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 
Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co., Upper 


Thames-street. London, and Excelsior Works, 
South Bermondsey, have recently supplied 
three of their D. O. Bovd’s roof ventilators 
for the new dining and refreshment rooms at 
Immingham Dock, near Grimsby. 

A new hospital is being erected at King's 
Lynn, the contractors being Messrs. Hall & 
Lawson, King's Lynn. The two lifts are 
being carried out by the Lift and Hoist Com- 
pany, Premier Engineering Works, Deptford, 
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PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABBEYDORE.— Repairs to parish church (470/.) ; 
Rector of Abbeydore. 

Aberdeen.— Additions. to slaughter house, 
Hutcheon-street, for tho Aberdeen Flesher 
Incorporation, | 

Aberystwyth.—Parish hall; Churchwardens, 
St. Michael's, Aberysiwyth. 

Billingborough.—Alterations ара 
ments at the Vicarage: the Vicar. 

Bingley (Yorks).—Public baths, Myrtle park; 
Mr. Н. Bottomley, Surveyor, Bingley Urban 
District Council. 

Birmingham.—Sanatorium, | near 
ham; Messrs. Martin & Martin, architects, 
Colmore row, Birmingham; Messrs. Lowe & 
Son, builders, Burton-on-Lrent. Additions, 
Ansell’s Brewery; Messrs. Inskip & MeKeuzie, 


improve- 


Birming- 


architects, Bedford-row, W.C.; Mr. W. J. 
Whittal, builder, Lancaster-street, Birming— 
ham. New ropeworks for Messrs. Wright; 


Messrs. R. Fenwick, Ltd., builders, William 
Edward-street, Birmingham. 

Bispham.—School chapel; Trustees of the 
Bispham Congregational Church. 

Blaengarw.—Hall (1,0004); Vicar, St. 
James’, Blaengarw. One hundred houses for 
the International Coal Company. Blaengarw. 

Blidworth.—School (7.000/.): Mr. L. Maggs, 
architect, Shire Hall, Nottingham. 

Bolton.— Extensions, 'Townlev's Hospital 
(30,000/.); Mr. Н. I. Cooper, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Bolton. 

Brigg.—Alterations to factory for Messrs. 
Spring & Co. 

Broughton (Manchester).— Extensions to 
North Manchester New Church. Bury New- 
road; the Vicar. 

Burbage.—Institute, Bishops-lane (1,612/.); 
Messrs. Robinson Bros., builders, Burbage. 

Collington.—School, Launceston-road; Mr. 
W. J. Martin, builder, Drakewalls. 

Cuckfield.—Parish hall; Rev. J. L. Stewart, 
Cuckfield. 

Dearnley.—Home for nurses (5,5001); Mr. 
H. Clough, architect, Rochdale; Mr. R. Kay, 
builder, Rochdale. 

Dowlais.—Proposed extensions to Wimborne 
baths; Mr. T. F. Harvey, Surveyor, Merthyr 
Tydfil Town Council. 

Dundee. — Training college. — Park-lane 
(60,000/.); Mr. К. M. Cappon, architect, Bank- 
street, Dundee. 

Durham.—IIall (1.0207): Pastor, Presby- 
terian Church, Durham. Extension to Union 
Offices (840/.); Mr. C. B. Smith. care of Mr. 
Н. E. Ferens, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Durham. 

Durrington.—School; Mr. J. Powell, County 
Hall, Trowbridge. 

Eastbourne.—The following plans have been 

assed :—Marine Hall, Seaside, for Mr. J. 
Steinle; Mr. Andrew Ford, architect. Addi- 
tions, * Holyrood,” St. Anne’s-road, for Mr. 
J. K. Brydges: Mr. P. D. Stonham. architect. 
House and garage, Prideaux-road; Messrs. 
Peerless-Dennis & Co., builders. Additions to 
premises, Lismore-road, for Messrs. Bobby & 
Co.; Mr. Andrew Ford. architect: Messrs. M. 
Martin & Sons, builders. Four houses, 
Desmond- road; Mr. A. Chandler, architect; 
Messrs. Foord & Pellett, builders. 

Eccles.— Three houses, Corporation-road; 
Messrs. Thomas Moore & Son, builders, 22, 
Monton-road, Eccles. 

Edinburgh.—Ice rink. West Tolleross, for 
i Edinburgh Ice and Cold Storage Company, 
td. 
Embsay.—Church, Moor-lane: Architect, 


саге of the Swedenborgan Trustees. 

Falkirk.—Board-room, etc., Dalderse-avenue 
(1.800/.), for the Bainsford and Grahamston Co- 
operative Baking Society. 

Ferryhill.—Alterations and extensions to club 
for the Ferryhill and District Workmen's Club. 

Freckleton.—Bank premises, The Green; 
architects, care of the Directors, Manchester 
and Liverpool District Bank. 

Frinton-on-Sea.—Free church (4.500/.): Mr. 
W. Hayne, architect, Frinton-on-Sea; Messrs. 
Potter & Son, builders, Chelmsford. 

Gellifaelog.—Proposed 300 houses: Mr. T. F. 
Harvey, Surveyor, Merthyr Corporation. 

Gerrard’s Cross.—Bank: Architects, care of 
the Directors, Messrs. Barclay & Co. 

Golcar.—Additions to Heath House Mills for 
Messrs. Thorpe. 

Greenock.—Alterations to the West Parish 
church ; the Pastor. 

Hulifax.—Improvements to the Crossley and 
Porter Orphanage (2,000/.): the Governors. 

Harwich.— Theatre, King's Quay-street; Mr. 
C. Thurston, Harwich. 

Hebburn.—Offices for Messrs. Hawthorn 
Leslie, & Co., shipbuilders; Messrs. J. & W. 
Lowry, builders, Corporation-street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Howden.—Alterations to workhouse; Mr. H. 
Green, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Howden. 


Keighley.—Sunday school; the Pastor, 
Victoria park, Wesleyan Church. e 
Launceston.—Generating station adjoining 


London and South-Western Railway Station, 
for the Launceston and District Electric Supply 
Company. 


Leeming Bar.—Proposed church; Rev. B. 
Peirse, Leeming Bar. 
Limbury. — School; Messrs. Gotch & 


Saunders, avchitects, Market-place, Kettering. 
Llanhilleth (Mon.).— Fifty houses; Mr. D. J. 
Loughor, architect, Pontypool. 
Locks Bottom (Bromley).— Proposed exten- 
sions to workhouse (12,000/.); Architect, cure 


uf Mr. E. Haselhurst, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Bromley. 

Londonderry. — Grain silo; Messrs. J. 
Ballantine & Co., builders, Strand-road, 
Londonderry. 


Lowestoft.—Beach school; Messrs. Oliver & 
Chetwood, architects, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 

Lytham.—Club-house for the Lytham and St. 
Annes Golf Club (3.100/.); Mr. G. H. 
Willoughby, architect, 48, Parr's Bank-build- 
ings, Manchester; Messrs. Dryland & Preston, 
builders, 20, Clifford road, Blackpool. 


Malton.—Workhouse laundry; Mr. C. H. 
Channon, architect, care of the Guardians, 
Malton. 


Mansfield (Notts).—Additions to workhouse: 


Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, architects, 
Mansfield; Messrs. Moore & Son, builders, 
Mansfield. 


Monkton.—New school; Mr. W. Reid, archi- 
tect. Monkton. 

Nanthir.— Fifty Mr. 
builder, Blaengarw. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Building Dove House, 
also business premises, Northumberland.streci , 
Mr. Henry Gibson, architect, Dean street, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Newcastle (Staffs).—Business premises, also 
new premises for Messrs. Coop & Co., Ltd.; 


houses: Sansome, 


Mr. H. Booth, architect, 42, Regent-street, 
Haslingden; Messrs. Broadhurst & Son, 


builders, High-lane, Burslem. 

Old Whittington.—County school; Mr. J. H. 
Beckett, builder. Mansfield. Notts. 

Oswestry.—Almhouses (1,400/.); Mr. J. C. 
Vaughan, builder, Oswestrv. 

Penrith.—Grammar school; Messrs. Harrison 
& Ash, architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Perry Barr (Birmingham).—School; Mr. 
Hutchings, County Hall. Stafford. 

Port-Glasgow.—Bank (8.000/.), for the Union 
Bank of Scotland: Messrs. George Arthur & 
Son, builders, Airdrie. 

Redditch.—School (6.425/.) : Mr. А. V. Rowe, 
architect, care of Mr. A. W. Priestley, Secre- 


tary, Education Committee, Worcestershire 
County Council, Worcester. | 
Rhosddu.—New church; the Vicar, St. 


James’. Rhosddu. 

Rochdale.—Alterations to 
Messrs. A. Mosley & Sons. 

Ropley and Sholing.—Schools; Mr. W. J. 
Taylor, The Castle, Winchester. 

South Crossland.—Extensions and additions 
to Cocking Steps Mill for Messrs. John Wigley 
& Sons. 

South Shields.—Two school 
Stanhope-road (8,450/); Mr. J. L. 
builder, Albion-road, North Shields. 


wood mill for 


departments, 
Miller. 


Southwick.—Isolation hospital; Surveyor, 
Southwick Urban District Council. | 

Stoke-on-Trent. — Electric power  staticn 
(5.120/.); Mr. Wardle, builder, Longport, 


Stoke-on-Trent. 

Viewforth.—School (8,000/.): Mr. J. A. 
Carfrae, architect, 3, Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

Walsall.—Business premises. — Park.street : 
Messrs. Hickton & Farmer, architects, Bridge- 
street, Walsall. 

Walton (near Peterborough).—Factory for 
Messrs. Frederick Sage & Co.; Mr. A. ; 
Ruddle, architect, Peterborough; | Mr. J. 
Cracknell, builder, Peterborough. 

Warrington.—The following plans have been 
passed : —Office, ete., off Longford.street, for 
the Warrington Steel Foundry Company, Ltd. 
Garage, Powéll-street, for Messrs. J. Patter- 
son & Sons. Extensions to works, Bewsey-road, 
for the Warrington Wire Rope Company. 

Winchcombe. — Proposed twelve houses, 
Grect-road (3.000/.); Mr. T. Smith, Surveyor, 
Winchcombe Rural District Council. 

Wood End (near Birmingham). Residence: 
Mr. B. J. Emery, architect, 109, Colmore-row, 
Birmingham. 

Woodlands. — Church — (7.0007.); Messrs. 
Mullins & Richardson, builders, 5, Shotton- 
street, Doncaster. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN SHAW. 

The late Mr. John Shaw, of Wirksworth. 
Derbvshire, stone merchant, of the firm of 
Messrs. Bowne & Shaw, who died on July 8. 
aged 90 years, was one of the pioneers of the 
limestone quarrving industry in that county. 
His estate is of the gross value of 35,3901, with 
net personalty sworn at 22,841/. 
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NURSES’ HOME AND SHORT- 
PERIOD LUNATIC WARDS, 
HACKNEY UNION IN- 
FIRMARY. 


THESE buiidings are about to be erected on 
vacant land adjoining the Infirmary, -and 
approached by a private road dividing the 
latter from the Workhouse. . The main part 
of the lunacy wards is one story in height, 
with a second story containing quarters for 
male nurses above the centre of the block, 
the staircase approach forming a division 
between the accommodation for male and 
female lunatics. Below this building is a 
heating chamber working both blocks. The 
nurses’ home has a subway connexion from the 
infirmary passing beneath the lunacy wards. 
The centre portion of the ground floor is 
devoted to sitting-rooms for the nurses and 
sisters; the remainder of this floor and the 
whole of the upper stories being devoted to 
nurses' bedrooms, bathrooms, boxrooms, and 
linen storage; 101 bedrooms in all are pro- 
vided. Both buildings will be of fire-resisting 
construction. Airing yards for male and 
female lunatics occupy the space east of the 
lunacy wards, west of which is the male 
officers’ recreation-ground. The space on the 
west of {һе nurses' home 1s devoted to a 
nurses’ recreation- ground. A cycle store will 
be províded as a detached building against 
the boundary wall. The tender of Messrs. 
F. & T. Thorne, of Poplar, amounting to 
19,460., has been provisionally accepted for 
the work. The architect is Mr. W. A. Finch, 
of 76, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


THE Seventh Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Sewage Disposal, just issued, seems 
to possess, in some respects, features of wider 
interest that those previously published, and 
for that reason may appeal to a larger public 
than is usual with works of this character, 
however important the subject matter may be 
to the body politic. 

Naturally, anything emanating from such a 
source as the volume under consideration will 
be of interest to those more professionally con- 
cerned in the science of sewage “treatment ”’ 
and disposal, embracing, as it does, within that 
category not only sewage and municipal 
engineers, chemists, and bacteriologists, but 
inunicipal and public health officials generally. 
This Report will, however, doubtless ke of 
interest to a wider public, and even the 
scientifically-disposed '* man in the street” 
will find much to attract him in the descrip- 
tions of the means used for the unveiling 
of some of Nature's secrets which this 
publication contains, and may consequently 
welcome any matter calling his attention 
thereto. 

The just issued Blue Book—Volume II., 
Appendices, Part I.— contains the minutes 
of evidence, and very detailed reports to the 
Commission in reference to growth of green 
seaweeds in sewage-polluted estuaries ; though, 
on looking more fully into the matter, it is 
realised that pollution can similarly take 
place in the open waters of the sea coasts. 
The subject possesses at least a threefold 
aspect, because, not only has it a bearing 
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upon the discharge of crude sewage or im- 
perfectly treated effluent into estuaries, 
and the possibility of detrimentally affecting 
the shores upon which the various currents 
may carry it, but there is in such a case the 
consequent interference with the amenities of 
riparian communities and private owners; 
and, in addition, the pollution of any shell- 
fish layings and other infringements of the 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876, which 
applies to the United Kingdom. 

As regaids the legislative aspect of the 
subject, it has to be admitted that. although 
some five-and thirty years have passed since 
the 1876 Act was placed upon the statute 
book, yet even now scientific knowledge does 
not enable satisfactory compliance with its 
requirements in every case, and the example 
before us exemplifies this. 

The present publication is of especial 
interest to local sanitary authorities whose 
areas are situated either upon the sea coast 
or on estuaries or arms of the sea, because 
of the effect of the discharge of crude sewage 
or of effluent upon the water therein; and, 
further, the consequences of their reaching 
neighbouring coasts. 

Briefly, the Report, minutes of evidence, 
and the numerous tables which it also con- 
tains, concerns the action both of “ un- 
treated and treated sewage upon sea 
water, in estuaries, and on the sea coasts, and 
the evidence and experiments, whilst dealing 
more especially with the waters of Belfast 
Lough, also included experiments in the 
vicinity of the Giant's Causeway and on the 
Devonshire coast. 

This work originated consequent on a serious 
effluvium nuisance which had occurred for 
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many years in Belfast Lough, and which led 
to the Belfast Corporation Act, 1899, con- 
taining provisions under which the Corpora- 
tion had to provide works, within three years, 
ior the proper purification of the sewage of 
the city. Е асса which the follow- 
ing may perhaps explain, 
against these requirements. 

Up to then the only treatment which 
the Belfast sewage had received was by screen- 
ing and sedimentation, a process still carried 
out failing decision as to the most satisfactory 
method to employ to prevent a recurrence of 
the nuisance. 

The nuisance in question, it had been estab- 
lished by investigation and experiment, could 
be referred entirely to rotting green seaweeds, 
the chief of which being the Ulva latissima. 
Though this class of seaweed can grow in 
pure sea water, there seems to be every indica- 
tion that the growth is remarkably tardy 
compared with that in sewage-polluted sea 
water. ‘he spring and summer months are 
conducive to its growth (experiments showed 
an increase of 23 per cent.), and these seasons 
coincide with the periods of greatest nuisance 
from effluvium from pollution of all kinds. 

Fresh ulva taken trom mudbanks in Belfast 
Lough, the chief nursery there of this species 
of marine alg, and where the sea water flow- 
ing over which is polluted to the extent of 1 per 
cent. with Belfast sewage (as measured by the 
ammoniacal ʒ—ß— was found to contain 
over 4 per cent of sulphur, as compared with 
О 40 per cent. in sewage sludge. 

(lt may be mentioned that Professors 
Adeney and Letts, and others, are of opinion 
that i per cent. of sewage is not likely to 
be exceeded in most cases of seaside pollution 
at a measurable distance from the outfall.) 

In the opinion of Professor Adeney, the 
cause of the nuisance in Belfast Lough is 
not te be ascribed to sewage putrefaction, 
but to the putrefaction in the presence of sea 
water of marine alge, the growth of which 
has been stimulated and promoted by sewage 
matters. 

Ulva latissima grows luxuriantly in sewage- 
polluted water, Lut, curiously, it is but little 
lound where there are great quantities of 
sewage, as at an outfall, because it could not 
well exist there; it would, in fact, be 
smothered. 

There seems no doubt but that not only 

in sea water at places in the British Isles, 
but on the Continent, the presence of a 
certain kind of green seaweed, the Ulva 
latissima, is evidence of sewage pollution. 
At the same time it seems clearly established 
that purified sewage is also conducive to the 
growth of ulva. 
. It appears that there is a decidedly interest- 
ing feature ^n connexion with the Шуа in that 
they require something to which to attach 
themselves, and besides being found on rocks 
or other solid bodies they show а predilec- 
tion for the shells of mussels (either dead or 
alive). Live mussels attach themselves to 
them by “ byssus "' threads, which they throw 
out. Mussels are often found in polluted 
waters ; indeed, they seem most prolific there- 
in, and appear to deliberately attach them- 
selves to the ulva. 

Professor Letts suggests some sort of sym- 
biosis of the ulva and the mussel that 
mussels eats the small creatures which are 
attracted by the mussels. 

In situations where sewage effluents have 
to be discharged into sea water there seems 
every indication that the removal or destruc- 
tion of inussel beds will bring about the 
prevention of the growth of the Ulva 
latissima, for the production of which thev 
form great nurseries, and thus prevent the 
annuai rotting of the ulva and consequent 
nuisance. 

Farmers occupying lands in the vicinity 
of the шуа growth in Belfast Lough take 
a certain amount away in carts to put on {һе 
land as manure. 

The dithicult point to determine, however, 
is the means to emplov to get rid of the 
mussels. Experiments at Belfast with sul. 
phate of copper on an area of 37 acres densely 
covered with mussels, and where шуа had 
commenced their annual growth, had no last- 
ing effect. Where mussels, however, were 
buried in trenches, the particular area has, in 
the words of Mr. Н. A. Cutler, M. Inst. C. E., 
the Belfast City Surveyor, “ practically ceased 
to be a nurserv for growing weed, and that 
the organic mud has disappeared ”’ 


have militated 
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With regard to the effect of clearing off 
mussels in greatly reducing the growth of 
Ulva latissima, Southend 18 an interesting 
and useful case in point, for, as а result of 
such clearance, the ulva was washed away 
by the tides. 

The subject is one to which much know- 
ledge has been added by the investigations of 
the Royal Commission, but its labours should 
by no means end with the Report just issued, 
for it is a matter of much importance to all 
sanitary authorities whose areas are situate 
on estuaries and the sea coasts, as well as 
riparian owners and proprietors of edible 
shellfish layings so situated. 
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HOUSING IN MIDDLESEX. 


Dr. C. W. F. Younc, the Medical 
Officer of Health for Middlesex, gives 
some interesting information in his annual 
report, which has just been issued, with regard 
to the housing question in the county. He 
summarizes reports which have been received 
from the district medical officers of health in 
relation to the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, and the question generally, as follows :— 

Acton.—Dr. Thomas states that it 1s proposed 
early in each year “to draw up a list of houses 
which have shown an excessive mortality and 
a high infantile mortality in the previous year, 
and to theso will be added others which, for 
some special reason, e.g., unusual incidence 
of infectious disease, appear to need inspec- 
tion." In commenting upon some of the streets 
inspected he states: —** It will be observed that 
some of the streets have been comparatively 
recently erected, and yet the percentage of 
sanitary defects in these houses is almost as 
high as in the older property." 

Brentford.—Dr. Bott states that under the 
Housing and Town Planning Act it has been 
found possible to deal more expeditiously with 
insanitary property. 

Chiswick.—The system previously in force 
here has needed but little alteration to comply 
with the requirements of the regulations under 
the Act. Attention is drawn by the Medical 
Officer of Health to houses in Essex-place, 
which, at the date of his report, were unin- 
habitable. 

Edmonton.—Closing orders under sect. 17 
of the Housing Act were made as regards 
eighteen houses. Six houses were otherwise 
closed and fifteen houses were demolished by 
the owners. "PN 

Enfield.—Action has been taken for institut- 
ing systematic house inspection. During the 
year four houses were closed. 

Finchley.—The system of house to house 
inspection previously carried out practically 
moet the requirements of the regulations undee 
the Act. . 

Friern Barnet.—Dr. Spreat writes that the 
housing accommodation in the district 18 
adequate. . | . 

Hampton.—The housing accommodation is 
reported to be adequate. Sixty-five houses 
erected by the Council a few years under 
Part III. of the Housing Act “have been 
almost fully occupied during the whole of the 

ear." 

Я Hampton Wick.—Arrangements have been 
made to carry out the regulations in an 
efficient manner. | 

Harrow.—Several houses were voluntarily 
closed by owners after notice had been served 
on them to carry out needful repairs. 

Ha ycs.—ln this district the housing question 
assumed an urgent condition, owing to an 
influx of workers, and the fact that many 
houses are in an unsanitary state. The district 
medical officer writes that the housing accom- 
modation is very inadequate. Owing to several 
large factories having been built at Botwell, 
cottage property of a rental of from 5s. to 
7з. 6d. per weck were in great demand. 
Numbers of workers at the factories reside 
outside the district. In the houses in that 
portion of the district near the factories there 
was considerable overcrowding. A number of 
cottages were in an unsanitary condition, but 
before anything could be done in the wav of 
closing them other accommodation would have 
to be provided. 

Hendon (Urban).—In commenting on the class 
of houses which are being built in the district, 
Dr. Andrew savs they are not specially suited 
to persons of the working class. and that the 
question of erecting accommodation for same 
has been for some time under the consideration 
of the Council. 

Heston and Isleworth. —Dr. Buchan, referring 
to the recentlv-issued regulations of the Local 
Government Board as to inspection of houses, 
urges that additional powers are needed in 
connexion with (1) the absence of proper 
storage for and the preparation of food: (2) 
the paving and drainage of courts, common to 
more than one house; and (3) the cleansing 
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of cellars, etc. He suggests draft clauses for 
insertion in а local Bill in 1912. 

Ruislip-Northwood.—1n May the Council 
received plans for the development of certain 
arcas in the district; they then considered the 
advisability of a town banner scheme. "The 
Housing and Town Planning Committee re- 

orted 1n August. The Council then gave the 

ommittee authority to prepare all necessary 
plans, and call Conterences, and do such other 
ucts as might be necessary to make application 
to the Local Government Board for authority 
to prepare a scheme. On November 30 the 
first Conference of landowners was convened. 
In December plans and evidence were ready to 
be submitted to the Board, and at the close 
of the year the Council were only waiting for 
an inquiry to be held by the Board as to the 
advisability of preparing a scheme. 

Southall-Norwood.—There is ample accom- 
modation in the district for the working classes. 

Southgate.—Thirty-four workmen's cottages 
in Tottenhall-road have been erected by the 
Council. 

Staines (Urban).—The housing accommoda. 
tion is adequate for the needs of the district. 

Sunbury.—There is no lack of accommodation 
for the working classes, houses being un- 
occupied. 

Twickenham.—Closing orders were made in 
regard to twenty-three houses. 'Ten of these 
had been demolished, and the remainder were 
rendered fit for habitation. 

Urbridge (Urban).—Dr. Lock says that the 
death rate in the parish compares unfavourably 
with an adjoining district, and he proposes to 
make recommendations to his authority for the 
improvement of the housing conditions. There 
is need of cottages at a rental of under 6s. per 
weck. 

Wembley.—One house was closed, and in three 
other instances the owner closed houses on 
learning that the local authority proposed to 
take action. 

Willesden.—Thirty-five notices were served 
under sect. 15, and six under sect. 16 of 
the Housing Act, 1909. Four closing orders 
under sect. l7 were issued. | 

Wood. Green.—Nine houses were repaired and 
made fit for habitation, and sixteen houses 
were demolished by the owners without the 
local authority having recourse to the powers 
under the Housing Act. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Shoreditch.—The Lighting Committee have 
decided to convert all the street lamps north 
of Old-street (1,055 in all) from gas to 
electricity. The capital cost of laying about 
fourteen miles of cables in 160 streets of 
sufficient size to serve not only for the street 
lumps, but to meet any reasonable demand 
likely to arise, is put approximately at 8,585/., 
while the cost of converting the lamps for 
electric lighting is estimated at 665“. The 
work is to be done gradually. 

Wimbledon.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Britannia Incandescent Mantle Cora- 

any, Ltd., additions, rear of mantle works, 
R урон: Messrs. Holloway Brothers, 
additions to hospital, Thurstan-road; Mr. W. 
Miles, additions, ‘‘ Kelvinside,”’ Malcolm-road ; 
Messrs. M ETE Sons, & Olley, motor garage, 

-hi 


Grosvenor-hill; Mr. Melville 8. Ward. 
additions, “ Rusthall," Parkside. 
— —ä—ü—ind 
LAW REPORT. 


Breach of Building By-Laws: 
Doncaster Architect Fined. 


Ax interesting case was heard at tho Don- 
caster Borough Police Court on Monday, 
when Mr. Thomas Henry Johnson, of 
Priory-place, one of tho best-known architects 
and surveyors in the town, was summoned for 
two offences against the Doncaster Corporation 

ilding By-laws. 

Pills Town Clerk, who prosecuted on behalf 
of the Corporation, stated the offences con: 
sisted of building contrary to plans which had 
been approved by the Sanitary Committee, and 
of making substantial additions to a building 
without submitting any pan at all. 

In March last Mr. Johnson submitted plans 
for a shop and temperance hotel in French- 
gate, The plans showed walls 9 in. thick, 
whereas thev should have been 155 in. thick. 

Amended plans were passed on March 28, 
but on August 11 the Borough Survevor dis- 
covered that the third story of the building 
had only a Nin. external wall instead of the 
14-in. shown on the plan. Over and ahove 
this a very substantial addition had been made to 
the premises. six bedrooms, bathroom, and water- 
closet having been added without any plans 
being submitted. The Surveyor wrote, asking 
defendant to discontinue operations, but the 
work had continued up to the present tine. 
Пе asked the Bench to сі a substantial 
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penalty, and also a continuing penalty from 


ede 11. 
r. Williamson, of Retford, who defended, 
pointed out that it was unlikely in a building 
which was to cost 7,0001. a man would wilfully 
break the by-laws in order to save 15/. The 
mistake was due to a series of unfortunate 
circumstances, and in the negotiations de- 
fendant had always said he was willing to put 
right anything that was wrong. Owing to a 
change of clerks in defendant’s offico the 
wrong plans were sent to the contractor, and 
defendant was actually paying for a 14-in. 
wall whilst a 9-in. wall had been erected. He 
was still prepared to put the error right. 
The Bench imposed a fine of 2/ 10s. in 


each case. 
— — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Demand for Concrete Mixers in Spain. 


According to an American Consular Report, 
large quantities of concrete are being used in 
Seville, where the operation of mixing is done 
by hand; but the opinion is expressed that 
machinery would find ready sale if introduced 
by enterprising firms. Another reason making 
this outlet a promising one for makers of 
concrete mixers is, that in the preparatory 
work and building now going on, and the 
improvements in the city that will be made 
for the Spanish-American Exhibition to be held 
in Seville during the year 1914, concrete will 
find very extensive use. 


Collapse at Viterbo. 


A correspondent of the Morning Leader 
reports that on the 24th ult., at Viterbo, near 
Rome, seven houses suddenly collapsed “ as if 
they were a pack of cards.” Several persons 
were scriously injured. No earth tremor was 
felt, nor was there any other apparent cause 
of the disaster. Civil engineers sent by the 
Government вау that many other houses 
threaten to collapse and must be abandoned. 


Progress of Chicago. 


According to a report from the British 
Consul in Chicago, the building figures of that 
city for 1910 show а remarkable increase over 
those of 1909, and are the largest hitherto 
recorded. Permits were issued during 1910 for 
construction of 11,409 buildings, involving a 
total outlay of 19,958,125/., as compared with 
11,241 buildings, costing 18,644,900/ іп 1909. 
Improvements effected by the city of Chicago 
included an expenditure of 429,400). on the 
new City Hall during 1910; also 100,000/. on 
paving repairs. 


New Fruit Market, Milan. 


The spacious market opened this year in 
Milan replaces several fruit and vegetable 
markets previously held in the centre of the 
city. The new buildings cover a site about 
1,500 ft. long by 650 ft. wide, in communication 
with the goods stations by means of a branch 
line. The warehouses are disposed in the form 
of two concentric circles around the central 
buildings. The interior warehouses are 
coserved for wholesale business, and those in 
the outer circle are devoted to retail trade, 
conveniently arranged shops being provided for 
occupation by dealers. The inner buildings 
are spacious steel frame sheds, 65 ft. wide by 
about 26 ft. high, and the outer buildings arc 
of masonry construction. The interior of the 
new market includes a hotel and a restaurant, 
as well as stables for the use of cultivators who 
send in their produce by road, and are obliged 
to remain some time in the city. The market 
was established by the municipality, and forms 
one of the most useful among the various 
improvements effected within recent years in 
the commercial capital of Italy. 


—————$9-—9-———— 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


We have received from the “ Peerless 
Heater ” Company, of 70 and 71, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, a booklet describing the “ Pecr- 
less gas-heated kitchen boiler. It is claimed 
that the Peerless will heat more water and 
keep it hot, on a smaller consumption of gus, 
than any other heater. The parts are simple, 
and there is little to get out of order. For 
country house use, where there is no gas, n 
gasolene burner may be attached, and the 
results are precisely the same as where gas is 
used. The extremely moderate price at which 
1 1s supplied, and the sound principles and 
simplicity of its design, should ensure for it 
а steady and increasing popularitv. 

Messrs. Mander Brothers, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, nnd Noel.street, Oxford.street, London, 
W.. forward us a booklet dealing with their 
well-known decorative specialities. Specimens 
are given of this firm's well-known “ Suffield " 
greens, which will, it is claimed, stand all 
weathers without loss of colour. It is made i^ 
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ten shades, and, when mixed with white, is 
susceptible of many rich and beautiful tints. 
The ''Olsina" water paints are particularly 
deserving of the attention of our readers. 
Besides being specially adapted for schools, 
hospitals, an ublic and buildings generally, 
they can also be tried on ironwork, such as 
radiators, hot-water piping, steamship funnels, 
ete. Olsina is made in one hundred 
different shades, and may be varnished to 
form a suitable wall decoration for bathrooms. 
Among the firm's other specialities we desire 
to call attention to the Matsine " transparent 
colours, which may be used as a stain on new 
woodwork, as a ‘‘scymble’’ on painted work 
(by this method, when applied on different 
ground colours, the characteristics of many 
rare woods may bo reproduced), or as a glaze 
on the top of old grained work. Messrs. 
Mander’s varnishes are well enough known to 
need no encomium from us. 


— — 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. ® 


11,246 of 1910.—Domingo Desplats: Device 
[or retaining doors, windows, and the like in 
ап open position. 

18,715 of 1910.—James McLellan: Apparatus 
for simultaneously heating and coating the 
surfaces of stone, brick, earthenware, concrcte, 
metal, and hardware articles of all kinds with 
metals and vitreous materials. 

18,716 of 1910.—James McLellan: Process for 
coating the surfaces of stone, brick, earthen- 
ware, concrete, metal, and hardware articles 
of all kinds with metals, vitreous materials, 
and the like. 

99 of 1910.— William John Dunn: Door 


ocks. 

20,782 of 1910.— Joseph Freeman Goddard: 
Concrete and like compounds. 

21,322 of 1910.—William Duggan: Apparatus 
for closing doors and gates. 

21,600 of 1910.—Edgar Newton: Means for 
the connexion апа fixing of taps for baths, 
basins, sinks, and the like. 

22,866 of 1910.—Gottfried Obrist, Wilhelm 
Obrist, and Alphons Obrist: Uniting of gluss 


panes. 

25,207 of 1910.—William Henry Richardson: 
Air inlet valves for drains. 

24,643 of 1910.—Otto Buchholz and Alfred 
Buchholz: Guard for the top openings of the 
waste pipes of roofs, . 

86 of 1911.—William Julius Baltzer: Forming 
concrete bodies in moulds. 

984 of 1911.— Professor Dr. Wilhelm Schneide- 
wind and Dr. Drietrich Meyer: Apparatus for 
opening and closing doors. 

6,665 of 1911.—Heinrich Christophery : 
or window handles. 

7,075 of 1911.—Frank McMurray Sawyer: 
Construction of walls, columns, and the like. 

7,575 of 1911.—Frank Hine Willis: Fire- 
resisting floors. | 

8,025 of 1911.—Ludwig Schiff: Door. securing 
devices. ١ 

9.654 of 1911.—Frederick James Marchment 
and Edward John Farrell: Wall-ties. 

11,532 of 1911.—Erwin Marshall Ililton. 
Albert Veitl, and Alfred Henry Levigneur: 
Means for securing sheets of glass to window 
frames and the like. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 


7,667 of 1910.—Alfred Lee Moorshead: Rail. 
way station roofs. 

This relates to railway stations wherein the 
roof is supported on columns placed between 
adjacent tracks, so as to leave the platforms 
unobstructed, and a minimum space is provided 
above the engine funnels so that the smoke 
may quickly escape. Subways for goods or 
local trains may be built under the platform. 
A sectional elevation of one form or roof is 
shown, also an enlarged detail. The columns 
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Baffle-plates deflect the smoke through aper- 
tures 26. Skylights 21 extend on each side 
of the ridge of each span, with or without 
impervious roofing. The valleys are covered 
by portions 24, which are carried by brackets 
on the longitudinal girders. Rain-water is 
drained off by gutters leading to fall pipes 
adjacent to alternate columns. The entire 
framework consists of steel plates and angle 
bars riveted together and covered with 
concrete. 


7,802 of 1910.—Ludwig Pollaert: Scaffolding. 

This relates to а scaffold-securing device 
wherein the scaffold poles are secured together 
by chains c, each having one link d per- 
manently connected to a slotted clamping-bar 
є, the chain being passed round the vertical 
pole, hooked over a lug on the upper end of 
the bar, and then passed round the horizontal 
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7,802 of 1910. 


pole and hooked over a lug on the lower end 
of the bar, the weight of the horizontal pole 
actuating the lower end of the bar to clamp 
the chain around the poles. Adjustment for 
poles of different diameters is effected by the 
J-shaped slot J, and the pairs of lugs i, k, 
and g, f.. 


7,667 of 1910. 


12 are arranged between the pairs of tracks 
10, and support the roof principals 15. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


8.442 of 1910.—Kennis Faro Deskins: Window 
holders. 


This relates to window frames wherein slid- 
ing sashes are held in any position by the 
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DESIGN ADOPTED BY THE COMMISSIONERS OF WOODS 
AND FORESTS FOR THE REBUILDING OF OXFORD-CIRCUS 
WHEN THE PRESENT CROWN Leases FALL IN. Mr. 
HENRY TANNER, F. R. I. B. A., ARCHITECT. 


BiRD'8-EYE VIEW oF New GARDENS, MELLERSTAIN, 
М.В. PROFESSOR REGINALD  BLowrFiELD, A.R.A., 
ARCHITECT. 


Mopet лир Pian or АхстЕХТ Rome. Вт M. P. 
Biuor. | 


Model of Rome in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
(See Note on page 293.) 


A QUAINT TEXT-BOOK OF 1734. 


„January 11, 1731.—We have 


Two Volumes of The Builders Dictionary | 
think thev contain а great deal of useful Knowledge 
in the Building Business. 


NICHOLAS HAWKMOOR. 


HE chief interest of this sump- 
tuously-bound volume lies in 


the recommendation. Doubt- 
less these names had weight, as 
the letter is given a whole page, 


so that in opening the book we find 
a courteous hint that someone has 
troubled to sec that ordinary readera have 
been safeguarded in their quest for 


Joux JAMES. 


“ useful Knowledge in the Building 
Business." 

Good bold type is accorded to the 
Preface to induce us not to miss it. Апа 
a wonderfullv true statement is included 
in its propositions, viz., that Distress 
was the Parent of Architecture." Many 
think that no alteration has occurred in 


this country, with certain notable excep- 


perused 
and do 


these 


JAMES GIBBS.” 


tions, and that Distress possesses that 
which Emerson attributes to the English 
race, “great spawning power." so far as 
architecture is concerned. We are at 
libertv to differ or agree with both 
opinions, each to his liking. 

The proposition of our text-book is 
that distress produced the “ Indians’ hut 
and the Icclanders’ cave," and as the 
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authors beg us not to censure them even 
if they are not Worthv of Applause,” 
we may, perhaps with emphasis, say 
there is something in their proposition, 
however the other may stand. 

Jo conclude," says the Preface, “ we 
have nothing more to add but our 


„ Acknowledgements to those 
entlemen and Artists who have favoured 
us,” etc. 


To say that this discrimination is easilv 
understood renders one liable to mis- 
construction, at a time, too, when we are 
all gentlemen and ladies. We know what 
the authors intended to convev, and 
doubtless the gentlemen апа artista 
found their reward in a way which made 
up for any secret annoyance due to the 
-distinction being drawn in such a case. 
We have to accept the premises that 
private gentlemen did not assist and that 
competent professional men did, aud 
this begins a series of arguments sufficient 
-to occupy a debating club's time during 
a whole evening. There is a deal of 
worry in thinking the matter out alone, 
and it is not advised. 

Building is used to signify both the 
Constructing and Raising of an Edifice; 
in which sense it comprehends as well 
the Expences as the Invention and Execu- 
tion of the Design. In Building there are 
three thines to be considered, viz., 
First, Commodity or Convenienev, 
Secondly, Firmness, Thirdly, Delight.” 

If there be a “ peerage in words," as 
Ruskin bids us learn, here is an example. 
One which shows us the depth and 
qualitv of the tongue which is one of our 
slurred privileges. 

The order may be altered to desire, our 
text-book says--- 

(+) Commodity or Conveniency. 

(2) Firmness. 

(2) Delight. 

Altogether it seems to need nothing more 
than the statement as the authors left 
it— a standard to work up to. 

What are the '*Ichnography, Ortho- 
graphy, and Stenographv of the stair- 
case"? It is laid down that “no Person 
who intends to build a Structure" should 
proceed “without the Advice of a Survevor 
or Master- Workman who understands the 
Theory of Buildine and is capable of 
drawing a Draught.” And “Ina Draught 
there ought to be the Ichnography of 
each Floor, and the Orthography of each 
Face”; then, “if the Artizan be well 
versed in Prospective more than one face 
may be represented Stenographically.“ 

In апу case, it is plain that Ichnography 
18 an essential ig a staircase or elsewhere ; 
„ li«kewise the Ichnographv of all chimnevs, 
both as to length and breadth of Hearths, 
‘Jambs, Bed-Places, Width of Doors, 
‘and Windows, in each Contignation or 
Floor.” | 

So that we must observe the Ichno- 
graphy of each Contignation. 

There is à sympathetic, full-of-fellow- 
feeling sort of paragraph telling ив“ By no 
Means build too near à Great Neighbour, 
which were to be as unfortunatelv seated 
on the Earth as Mercury is in the Heavens, 
for the most part ever in Combustion or 
Obscurity under brichter Beams than 
his own.” 

This is described, as the authors say, 
as “ A Political Precept.’ hecause thev 
don’t know what else to call it; and in 
italics too. 
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The sentiment has relationship to that 
of some of our present town-planning 
schemes, in so far as the Greater Neigh- 
bours are called upon for a better aim 
than that of extinguishing smaller ones if 
thev live in the town which is planned. 

We are shown an interesting account 
in “Mr. William Blakewev's Bill of 
Materials had of, and work done, hv 
Thomas Halling, Bricklaver, June 5th, 
1732 :— 


4s. d. 
For 8000 of Bricks @ 12/-perM.. 4 16 0 
For 4000 of Tiles (a) 20/- per M 400 0 
For 1500 of Lime @ 12/- per C.. 9 00 0 
For 14 Load cf Sand @ 2/6 per L 1 15 0 
For 500 Nine inch Paving Tiles 
а 11/- per C.. si .. 215 0 
For 30 Ridge Tiles @ 1:4. per piece 0 04 41 
For 3 weeks and 2 days work for 
myself at 3- per diem .. 3 C0 0 
For 25 davs work and a half fo 
my man 276 per diem .. .. 303 9 
For a labourer 25 davs and a half 
at 1/8 per diem.. 118 О 


Their Sum Total is . . 9012 55” 


If the error in the total is thought to 
be the builder's, as it is in his favour, 
what are we to sav of the extension of 
the labourer's item ? 

Our authors say that “the hricklayers 
bill may be made after this manner," so 
that we must not be hypercritical. 
Doubtless an adjustment took place. 
Then we read, “ But if Bricklavers до not 
work by the Dav, then they cither under- 
take the Work by the Great, viz., to do all, 
and to find all the Materials ; or else they 
are to do it by Measure, and to do all the 
Work and to find all the Materials at such 
a price by the Rod for Walling : by the 
Square for Tiling; and by the Yard for 
Paving, etc.” 

In addition, we get a description of 
piecework, according as he” (the brick- 
laver) “ has made his agreement." 

So that in 1734 building methods 
included estimated work, | day work, 
measured work, and piecework, as in 
our day. 

In “ Foundations" it is stated, That 
we may found our Habitation firmlv 
requires the exactest care." Surely this 
is well put. Turn it into the phraseologv 


of our modern specification as a beginning. 


for excavator and concretor, as— All 
een of the structure must be firmly 
ounded with the most exact care," and it 
loses its quality without gaining any 
great merit as an instruction, though it 
retains its flavour of warning. 

We get a reason for this exactest 
care, * For, savs Sir Henry Wooton, if 
the Foundation dance 'twil] marr all the 
mirth in the House." 

In the instructions for foundations we 
meet our present rule for the bottom 
course of footings. 

“ Thirdly, that the breadth of the Sub- 
struction be at least double the Breadth 
of the Wall that is to be raised upon it. 

But even in this case Art ought to give 
way to Discretion and the substruction 
may be made either broader or narrower, 
according as the Goodness of the Ground, 
and the Ponderosity of the Edifice 
requires." 

In “ Floorings " the “ Receipts” are 
wide in range. 

* Take of clavev loam and new soft 
horse dune one third, with a small 
quantity of coal Ashes, if thev can be had, 
and temper these— and lav the Floor with 
the Stuff three or four inches thick." 
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The proportions are mystifying ; and 
supposing “ coal Ashes" can't “behad” * 

“Sir Hugh Plat gives us a receipt for 
making an artificial Composition where- 
with to make smooth glittering and hard 
Floors. 

Ox Blood and fine Clay tempcred 
together makes the finest Floor in the 
World." 

We mav question the wisdom of 
inserting the following, unless as а sort 
of backhanded caution, seeing that our 
authors write for those occupied in some 
wav in building. It is frank, vet one 
тау be excused for wincing. 

“Dr. Fuller advises rather to Leheve 
апу Man rather than an Artificer in his 
own Art as to the Charges of a Buildin”, 
especially if either himself or any Fricnd 
of his is to be concerned in the Bualding 
that 1s designed to be erected! Not but 
that builders can tell nearly the Charge, 
when they know the Design, but it 1s very 
rare that they will give а just Estimate 
of it according to their judgment : because 
they think that if they should acquaint 
a Gentleman with the full Expense at 
first, it would discourage him from prose 
cutin; it; and for that Reason, they sooth 
him up, till it cost him something con- 
siderable; after which he must go through 
with it, or lose what hath been expended.” 

Then, our authors continue, Тһе 
Spirit of Building first possessed People 
after the Flood ; which then caused the 
Confusion of Languages, and, since, the 
Confusion of many a Man's Estate ; 
And hence, when some Persons would 
with a Curse upon one with whom they 
are апогу, they wish them to be possessed 
with the Spirit о! Building. ov as others 
term it. Tie Italian Plague.” 

The adiective could not be “ Italian ” 
nowadavs if the plague exist still, which 
we at any rate are not disposed to admit. 

Some of us may be inclined to agree 
with the criticism implied regarding the 
contemporary examples our authors have 
in mind. Was it that where severity Wa: 
avoided a sort of exotic elegance was 
attained ? That with all the dignity ol 
the examples they were not altogether o! 
the atmosphere if they were in it 
However that may be, certainly we may 
agree that there is a gracious native 
quality added to our fair English land- 
scapes bv some of our modern masters, 
Their achievements fit the picture as 
truly an our woods and our cornfields 
and meadows, and actually help to make 
"the smiling land" of England-- 
unmistakably of England. 


— پڪ ن 


PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERS. 

Mr. Ernest A. Stickland, A. M. Inst. C. E. 
Borough Surveyor, of Windsor, has been 
nominated by the Council of the Institution 
of Municipal Eugineers as President for the 
year 1911.12. Мг. Stickland was articled in 
1880 to Mr. A. M. Fowler, Ше City 
Engineer and Surveyor of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
On the completion of his articles he obtained 
a position under the Borough Surveyor of 
Stockport. In 1885 he was appointed Resi- 
dent Engineer for the contractor upon a large 
sewerage extension contract in Blackburn. 
On the completion of the works Mr. Stickland 
was appointed an assistant in the City Sur- 
veyor's oflice, York. Leaving there in 1887, 
he was appointed an assistant to the Borough 
Surveyor of Reading, where he remained for 
nearly two vears. [n the latter part of 1889 
Mr. Stickland was appointed Borough Sur- 
veyor of Newbury, and in 1897 Borough Sur- 
veyor of Windsor, 
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THE LESSON OF 
TATTERSHALL CASTLE. 


ONSIDERA BLE indignation has 
| been provoked amongst the 

inhabitants of the little Lincoln- 
shire town of Tattershall by 
the extraordinary and incredible muti- 
lation that the XVth-century castle, in 
which they take so much pride, is 
suffering at the hands of its most recent 
purchasers. The secrecv in which the 
whole transaction has been veiled indi- 
cates that its perpetrators, whosoever 
they may be, realise its discreditable 
nature; but the visible progress of the 
work is a sufficient exposure of its 
barbarism and folly. The first of the 
four wonderful stone chimney pieces to 
be torn out from the walls has proved by 
its shattered fragments (as everyone 
familiar with them anticipated) that 
their beauty and preservation depended 
on the support of the brickwork in which 
they were structurally incorporated. 
The whole series forms so complete an 
heraldic illustration of nearly four 
centuries of family and manorial history 
that their re-erection elsewhere will be 
ап incongruous absurdity, the very false- 
hood of which will rob their art of all that 
beauty which consists in fitness. АШ 
the antiquarian societies, national and 
local, are keenlv striving to arrest or 
repair such gross vandalism, but their 
task is a difficult one. 

This is but one more example of the 
urgent need of Government control over 
our national monuments. However well 
informed and energetic our voluntary 
Socleties may be, it is impossible for 
them to take the place of, and act as 
efficiently as, a properly constituted 
authority for the purpose of protecting 
works of artistic or archaeological value, 
and the other features of interest such as 
typical scenes of natural beauty and the 
haunts of wild life. 

All these matters would fall within the 
province of a Minister of Fine Arts when 
we get him appointed. Our readers are 
doubtless aware that steps have been 
taken towards scheduling buildings of 
special value up to the end of the XVIIth 
century, and that considerable progress 
has already been made in the preparation 
of this list. But, important as is the work 
of the Royal Commission so engaged, 16 
by no means covers the ground necessary 
to include all that it is desirable to 
preserve. For one thing, it is limited to 
structures from the hand of man and 
does not extend to objects for the 
beauties of which we are indebted to the 
workings of Nature ; besides, why should 
the period be arbitrarily limited by the 
date 1700; surely there is much that we 
should be sorry to lose belonging to more 
recent periods ? 

Ав the beginning of a long and arduous 
undertaking, all welcomed the appoint- 
ment of this Commission, but the question 
now 18, whether we can afford to wait for 
the completion of its labours before 
taking more definite steps? We think 
not, and the possible fate of Tattershall 
Castle, even if through the efforts of 
Lord Brownlow and others this fate is 
averted, is only one more proof of the 
urgency of some immediate action for 
the preservation of our national monu- 
ments in their integrity. It may be 
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urged that we must first decide what is a 
national monument or object of national 
interest, before we can protect it, but 
surely it would be possible to draft some 
comprehensive definition that could be 
operative during the completion of a 
detailed schedule. 

We would urge our legislators to take 
some such step pending the years that 
must elapse before a full list 1s prepared. 
Other nations have long been in advance 
of us in this respect, and we must 
endeavour to make up the leeway in the 
most expeditious manner, even if we 
have to discard the claims of strictly 
logical procedure in so doing. 

— 


NOTES. 


IN our Historical] Review 


5 we illustrate M. Bigot's 
Rome. comprehensive restoration 


of Ancient Rome. In con- 
nexion with this, it may not be generally 
known that in the Walker Art Gallerv at 
Liverpool there is a very good model of 
that portion of Rome surrounding the 
Forum as it was presumed to appear at 
the Imperial epoch. While this model 
does not quite accord with the results of 
more recent archeological researches, a 
comparison between it (see front page of 
this issue) and the one prepared by M. 
Bigot (see plate) will indicate that it 
gives a very fair general impression of 
Rome as it was, and that it is worthv ої 
careful studv by those who contemplate 
visiting the Eternal City, as preparatory 
to the fuller information to be found in 
the exhibition at the Piazza del Terme. 


THAT the science of 
ventilation has by no 
means reached finality, 
has long been obvious, and while we 
cannot agree with all the conclusions at 
which Mr. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., arrived in 
his paper read before the Physiological 
Section of the British Association, his 
remarks certainlv point out some of the 
considerations that are too apt to be 
neglected in the study of the essentials 
to good ventilation. That chemical 
purity is not the onlv factor was empha- 
sised by Mr. Hill in drawing attention to 
the fact that temperature, movement, 
and humidity also had a marked influ- 
ence. А cool, moving, and dry atmosphere 
gives vitality and energy, a still, heated, 
and moist one, a sluggishness and relaxed 
sensation. For those concerned with 
the design of buildings the problem is 
inextricablv involved with that of heat- 
ing; how is sufficient warmth to be 
economically maintained, while at the 
same time air is supplied sufficiently cool 
to be pleasant to breathe ? The ques- 
tions of humidity and movement are 
minor ones, that of temperature has 
never been thoroughly solved. When it 
is, ventilation will have taken a great step 
towards reproducing the healthy and 
pleasant conditions that obtain in the 
open air on а day that is termed 
“ bracing.” 


The Problem 
of Ventilation. 


THE expansion and con- 


Influence of traction of building 

the Sun on i 

Buildings. Materials as the result 
of temperature changes 


is not always realised by architects 
quite so fully as it should be. In ordinary 
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circumstances no particular harm is 
caused by expansion and contraction in 
buildings, although plastering and cement 
stucco or rendering are very apt to suffer 
unless suitable precautions are taken. 
An instructive illustration of the defor- 
mation caused by the rays of the sun is 
furnished by the Washington Monument 
in America. This lofty structure daily 
suffers deflection owing to temperature 
variations, the movements being indicated 
by a copper wire, 174 ft. long, suspended 
in the middle of the column and support- 
ing a plummet in a vessel of water. It 
is stated that at midday in summer 
the apex of the structure, 550 ft. above 
ground level, is shifted some hundredths 
of an inch towards the north by expansion 
of the stone. The effect on metallic 
structures is naturally much greater, a 
fact brought home to us when walking 
across the Forth Bridge the day before 
that work was opened hy King Edward 
VII., then Prince of Wales. On that 
occasion the expansion gauge on the 
middle girder span marked the elongation 
of 1 in. as the effect of the winter sun for 
the period of not more than one hour. 


New York EE Fo т | 

14 ıe conflicting reports o 
Building Code. the 1909 Committee the 
existing building code of New York City 
has been under careful consideration by a 
Joint Committee, comprising representa- 
tives of the American Institute of 
Architects, the American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers, the Building Trades 
Employers Association, and the New York 
and the National Boards of Fire Under- 
writers. It is satisfactory to learn that 
the Committee of Aldermen have shown 
а disposition to work with the Joint 
Committee and to accept their advice on 
technical matters. Political influences 
and the tactics of firms interested in 
different and rival structural materials 
and methods may probably cause some 
complications, but it is to be hoped 
that the city authorities will set their 
faces. against all considerations save 
those based on technical grounds, and 
that the new building code may be one 
worthv of the great citv for whose benefit 
it is intended. We can quite understand 
the attempted interference of rival com- 
mercial interests, but the introduction 
of politics into the settlement of technical 
building regulations is beyond com- 
prehension on this side of the Atlantic. 


THE mystery which veils 
and the wonder that still 
englamours the place and 
structure of Stonehenge are at once 
partially dispersed, and just by so much 
enhanced, by а recent discovery. Pro- 
fessor Richard Norton, of Harvard, 
investigating ancient Cyrene, the site 
of the capital of Cyrenaica, a little- 
known country to the west of Northern 
Egvpt, has discovered an assemblage of 
monoliths so similar in workmanship 
and structure to those of the outer circle 
at Stonehenge that he feels justified in 
identifving the civilisation which made 
both. From this and other discoveries 
at Cvrene the Professor has formulated 
a theory that Stonehenge is perhaps the 
finest known witness to the existence 
of one great race, or, at least, one common 
religion, extending over all of what was 


Stonehenge 
and Cyrene. 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE 


in Roman times called the civilised world 
— э. race and religion to which his findings 
in Cyrenaica also belong. We know 
little of Cyrene and the surrounding 
country. It lies to the west of Egypt, 
and is bounded by the deserts and the 
Mediterranean Sea. It was colonised 
bv the Greeks at about 650 B.c., which 
does not imply—rather to the contrary, 
in fact, since the Hellenes were con- 
querors for choice and pioneers seldom. 
if ever—that the country was uninhabited 
till then. Professor Norton's discoveries 
indicate that 1t was peopled by a neo- 
lithic race of considerable culture, as the 
stone images and carving, evidently of the 
date of the monoliths, hetray exceptional 
skill. The association of Stonehenge with 
Greece rests, too, on the strong prob- 
ability that they are contemporary— 
belonging, that is, to the late Neolithic 
period. Sir Norman Lockyer's remark- 
able investigations in 1901, by which he 
discovered that the true axis of Stone- 
henge was planned to pierce the sun as 
it rose, two diameters from its present 
point, on the longest day 3,581 years ago, 
make the date of Stonehenge 1680 в.с. 
And, although as yet exact astronomical 
observations have not been brought to 
bear upon the temple at Greece, all 
indications go to prove that thev were 
of the same age and built for the same 
purpese—the worship of the sun. The 


Ponte Rialto, Venice, built between 1588.1591. 


(From Professor Jenkins's ‘‘ Bridges.’’) 


gradual unearthing, through the com- 
bined efforts of all the learned sciences 
bearing upon the remote past, of a 
svnthetic worship amid surroundings of 
inalienable solemnity, of the one cause 
and condition of all life, origin of all the 
forms of Zeus, as it becomes increasingly 
more clear, has but the effect of adding 
to rather than of detracting from the 
marvel and fundamental sanctitv of the 
temple on Salisbury Plain. 


~- ———————— 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


VI—STONE BRIDGES AND SOME 
PROBLEMS. 


In reading the history of this subject 
one is troubled by half-a-dozen questions 
that flash into the mind repeatedly, and 
find there no answers based on authorities. 


` To what extent were the ancients guided by 


mathematical theories and calculations in 
their practical dealings with the high 
mechanics of arched bridges? Did they 
start out from the point of view, afterwards 
held and explained by Bacon, that experi- 
ence was the only safe guide to success in 
pee work ? Were some of them at all 
ike the great mathematicians of the ХУП 
and XVIIIth centuries, who often passed by 
experience and observation, founding their 
analytical research on hypotheses which 
were contradicted by events and by experi- 
ments in craftsmanship ? Was there among 


the Romans such a man as Leibnitz, who, 
in 1691, solved the problem of the catenary 
curve, showing that this was precisely the 
curve which an arch ought to have if its 
materials, infinitely small and of equa} 
weight, were to rest securely together and 
in equilibrium ? And was there a Roman 
Bernoulli, or a Roman La Hire ? 
Unfortunately we cannot get at all near 
to the scientific art of bridge building, as 
this thing appealed to the Romans in 
hours of speculative talk. Vitruvius does 
not help us here. But if we can take for our 
criterion of what was probable and likely from 
the general character of the Roman genius 
in action, then practice in bridge building 
was the only recognised guide, just as success 
or failure in war was the only recognised 
test of a general and his troops. Practice 
bred traditions, traditions formed a discipline 
of craft laws, and these things, passed on 
from generation to generation, were familiar 
to all good masons, so that architects and 
engineers had at their beck and call a body 
of workmen thoroughly conversant with those 
stern facts of practical mechanics that 
the winnowing experience of centuries had 
kept and treasured for the common use. 
Roman bridges and aqueducts, still extant, 
though sometimes in ruins only, belong 
to periods often wide apart in date, and from 
their family likeness we can infer with safety 
that in this perilous work, subject always 
to the waywardness of storms or the 
devastating power of floods, and the vibration 
of heavy traffic, sound conservative methods 
were the rule, little store being set on 
experiments in cheaper ways of attaining 
the same measure of convenience. It is 
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By Antonio da Ponte. 
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remarkable, for example, that, although the 
Romans took infinite care in the making of 
their cements, they mistrusted mortars of 
any kind in bridge arches, preferring to 
give & huge aqueduct such dimensions and 
such proportions of its parts as would 
enable it to stand firmly without any cement 
at all between the joints of its masonry. 
Experience had taught them, we may believe, 
that slow-drying mortars were very com- 
pressible, and that quick-setting cements 
could not be used without risk in hewn 
masonry, because of the time which must 
elapse between their use and the bedding of 
heavy stones in their places upon it. They 
must have known, too, that when mortar 
was used in a bridge there should be no more 
of it.in any joint than just enough to hinder 
the contact of stones, and to exclude the 
air without harm to an even bearing. To 
do the work without mortar was a com- 
pulsive discipline that made thorough 
craftsmanship a habit, and how perfect this 
construction with dry stones could be in 
Roman hands is very well shown in a story 
that concerns the giant aqueduct of Segovia. 
Several arches of this great monument were 
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Ponte S. Trinita, Florence. 


a quiet practitioner like Isembert, whose art 
was & rational application to special needs 
of thoroughly tested old method: and 
traditions. Perronet's self-confiden^^ was 
so great that his operation of strikinz the 
centres of the bridge at Neuilly, bv removing 


* Palladian" Bridge, Prior Park. 


broken down during the wars of the XVth 
century, and Isabella the Catholic had them 
reconstructed in the best manner of her 
time. Less than three centuries later the 
reconstruction gave way,  necessitating 
further restoration, while the untouched 
Roman work remained а procigy of youth 
in heroic old age. Marshal Ney visited the 
aqueduct in 1808, and when he saw the 
startling contrast between the old work and 
the new he pointed to the modern part and 
said, “ The labour of men begins there!" 
For the Roman arcades seemed like the 
work of gods. 

The most pitiful things in human pro- 
gress ” are the dry rot of theories and the 
cancer of cheapness that eat their way into 
the vitals of craftsmanship. In the XVIIIth 
century a disease of theoretical speculation 
got a firm grip on the technics of bridge 
building ; no work of importance was done 
without interference from library mathema- 
ticians, as well as from infinite talk and 
hesitation. Greater ado could not have 
been made if a successful bridge had never 
been built in the history of the world. And 
what good came from all the fustian of 
jostled theories ? Perronet was regarded 
as the most scientific bridge-büilder of his 
time ; his knowledge was said to be prodigious 
and his gift of writing enabled him to be per- 
suasive as well as scientific and learned. 
Yet his work was accompanied by blunders 
which in the Middle Ages would have shamed 


Built by Ralph Allen (circa 1750). 


the immediate support of the arches, was 
begun eighteen days after the keystones had 
been put in their places, when the mortar had 
not yet become hard enough to bear new 
pressure without yielding. The crowns of 
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By Bartolomeo Ammanati (1511-1592). 


the arches sank 23 in., showing that his 
mathematical resolutions without excellent 
mason s work were dangerous and humiliat- 
ing. Smeaton, in а more tragic way, had 
to learn the same lesson from his disastrous 
bridge over the Tyne at Hexham, and learned 
engincering did not save the Tay Bridge from 
catastrophe. One could name many other 
examples of bad work, all arising from 
self-conscious and theoretical habits of 
mind passed on to the XIXth century 
by the spirit of late Renaissance art. Is 
there not more in rule of thumb than in rule 
of theory ? 

To study the worth of local traditions 
we have only to take a tour through Wales, 
where, as late as the second decade of the 
last century, the master mason of every 
district was able to build a good sound bridge, 
obeying traditions probably as old as the 
medieval bridges at Llangollen, Brecon, and 
Holt, near Wrexham. And much of the 
work done is useful to ourselves for the 
lessons that it teaches. Welsh masons were 
never ashamed of scabbled faces to their 
stone bridges, nor of rough natural textures ; 
their economy went hand in hand with 
good taste; while we for a long time have 
spent many thousands of pounds on daintily- 
finished craftsmanship that looks tame in 
a pile of ordered masonry. I have never 
seen a genuine Welsh bridge that did not 
add romance to a fine landscape setting, 
and I wonder always why Englishmen have 
failed to keep their old fondness for a bold 
handling of stone in bridges. Remember 
the feeble affectations that try to look 
architectural in the coupled columns to 
Waterloo Bridge. Rennie, like Telford 
wished to be architectural, and he was 
encouraged by the example set by Perronet. 
But Rennie and Telford were engineers, and 
never once did they achieve success in their 
efforts to be architects also. It was not in 
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Bridge, Renaissance Typs in Clumber Park the Dukeries. 


Chatsworth Bridge and House, Derbyshire. 


their nature to do what Ammanati had done 
in the finest bridge of the Renaissance, the 
Ponte della Santissima Trinità over the 
Arno at Florence, where the graceful and 
rhythmic arches have curves which are 
cycloids. Their rise from the springing 
level to that of the crown is only a trifle more 
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than one-sixth the span, while the roadway 
above, though starting from approaches 
which are but moderately raised, has a 
mild gradient admirably suited to the needs 
of town traffic. The piers are in excellent 
proportion, and their stern cut-waters are 
useful foils in an architectural design ur- 


Paris Bridges from St. Gervais. 
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Renaissance. 


rivalled among bridges for its blending of 
lightness with alertness and supple vigour. 
Yet one Victorian expert, William Hosking, 
in 1842, tried to prove that the piers were 
too massive, but he was laughed at by 
architects, who said that Ammanati alone 
could have improved the noble design. | 
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The fact is that from the XVIIIth century 
onward engineers were for ever busy with 
projects for reducing the size of bridge piers, 
and in this they were partly right and partly 
wrong. They were partly right because the 
modi val system of using piers as abutments 
had many disadvantages, though necessary 
in those days either for military reasons or 
because a bridge had to be a sort of perforated 
dvke to deepen the river up-stream. Old 
London Bridge was such a dyke, and all 
medieval bridges of any note could be 
cut for defensive purposes in any part of their 
course without much risk to adjacent arches. 
On the other hand, monster piers not only 
interfered with navigation; they formed 
many a dangerous rapid below bridge, they 
turned flooding water into inundations, and 
made the drainage of medieval towns un- 
hea thy. All these points were noted in the 


Breidth of Span of 

Bridge. Piers. Arches. 
Ft Ft. 
Rimini 5 33 
Vicenza ...... 11 25 
Alcantara ........... ...... 38 110 
St. Esprit. 22 115 

Old London 15 to 34 10 to 33 
Ern 44 96 
Port Boyal 14 72 
Orleans ..................... 19 106 
Neuilly ..... ............... 14 1:8 
Llanrwst ..... ......... 10 58 
Westminster, Loudon 17 | 76 
Blackfriars, London... 2) 100 

Perth 18 

Dunkeld.. .................. 14 90 
Kelso 12 74 
Сопоп........................ 8 65 


XVIIIth century, апа much thinner piers 
were advocated as if they had no disadvan- 
tages of their own. The thrust was to be 
carried over the arches to the abutmenta. 
There were to be no abutment piers at all, 
though wars and rumours of wars kept 
Europe in а ferment. Perronet alone 
protested. He told his employers, the French 
Government, that it would be prudent, 
in designing bridges for rivers of great width, 
to introduce some strong piers, which, in 
case of need, might serve as abutments ; 
they could be placed at distances of three or 
four arches apart. 

No recommendation could have been wiser 
than that ; and if we view it as & criticism 
on modern bridges, what are we to say? 
We are living at & time when all the great 
nations of the world are making themselves 
ready for the next huge war. Yet the 
bridges of the world are, as а rule. so un- 
military that they seem fitted only for ever- 
lasting peace апа trade. А single shell 
would ruin a great suspension bridge ; 
& whole railway system could be paralysed 
with & few cartridges loaded with modern 
explosives; and how many stone bridges 
would bear the loss of an arch apiece without 
injury to the whole structures? Good 
heavens! If the black race in the U.S.A. 
were to produce a great leader, a Napoleon, 
how Ne he could prove that a destruction 
of unwarlike bridges cripples an industrial 
type of society! In short, whatever may be 
said against the medisval bridge, it certainly 
typified the medizval spirit, in religion and 
in war; while the bridges of our own time 
have nothing whatever in common with that 
prime force in politics that needs for its 
assertion the discipline of vast armies and 
of great navies. 

But I shall be told, perhaps, that no skill 
and thought could succeed in making our 
bridges proof against artillery. This is true; 
but it is true also of battleships, Yet battle- 
ships are made, and rightly made, with 
defensive armour so as to resist shells with 
all the might that science can invent and 
improve. Why bridges should be designed 
without any fitness for the perils of war, 
as if railways and highways counted for 
nothing in the transport of food and men 
and merchandise, is a thing that passes all 
understanding. 
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I hold, then, that modern types of bridge 
building are all imperfect, and that the next 
European war will prove this to be so. 
While engineers have been constructing 
their hideous metal monsters, and scheming 
to get in masonry the maximum of strength 
with the smallest amount of materials, 
& necessity for defensive preparations has 
pressed with ever greater urgency on all 
alert nations, and the result is that ways of 
communication every where are out of keeping 
with the needs and with the destructive 
power of modern war. In recognition of 
this plain fact, what importance need we 
attach to such details of construction as 
the relative proportion between the breadth 
of piers and the spans of arches? Here 
is a little table to show how the engineering 
mind has viewed that one point from Roman 
times to the reign of Victoria :— 


Period or 


Eu ineer. | Бети. ks. 


Unusual proportionsin Roman work. 
Each pier an abutment. 


War bridges, with piers acting as 
abutmen s. 


„66655 „ 


Modern ace bridges, show ng 
their vari tions from the XVIIth 


Smeaton ......... in 1834 | 


It will be seen that the proportion has 
been varied from nearly one-half of the span 
to a ninth part of the chord. What а war 
bridge should be at the present time is a 
hard nut for architects and engineers to 
crack ; but an arched bridge, carri»d by a 
new and much lighter type of abutment 
piers, seems to be least at variance with the 
common sense of military defence. 

The subjects chosen for illustration include 
the beautiful bridge by Ammanati, architect 
and sculptor, who died in 1592; the Rialto, 
finished by Antonio da Ponte in 1591 ; some 
English Renaissance types, and a striking 
general view of seven Paris bridges. I do 
not know whether the piers of a bridge are 
diss pedestals for figures in sculpture, 

ut the Chatsworth bridge is one example 
among many of this decorative convention. 
A flood would wash the statues thoroughly 
and keep them clean, but this seems hardly 
enough to account for their position above 
the cut-waters. The Rialto, founded on 
12,000 piles 10 ft. long, is carried above 
the Grand Canal to a height of 24 ft. 6 in. 
Its fine arch has а span of 91 ft., and the 
footway is 72 ft. wide. The design has 
often been given to Michelangelo, but it 
belongs unquestionably to Antonio da Ponte, 
who was chosen by the Senate in а competi- 
tion against Palladio. 

— — — — 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


On October 2 will be opened a course of 
instruction in sculpture, under the direction of 
Mr. Havard Thomas, and in connexion with 
the Slade School of Fine Art. 


STAR AND GARTER HOTEL, RICHMOND. 


We understand that Mr. W. R. Waters, 
C.E., F.S.L, and Mr. Harold А. Coombes, 
successors to Mr. Albert Chancellor (Messrs. 
Chancellor & Sons), of Richmond and London, 
are instructed to carry out extensive altera- 
tions and additions, at a cost of 30,000/., to 
the hotel, which has just been purchased after 
having been closed for some years. The 
hotel represents an inn established on the 
site, and with that sign, in or about 1738. A 
fire consumed the older part of the hotel 
forty years ago. Of the present buildings 
the banqueting-house was erected in 1864.5 
after plans and designs by E. M. Barry, R.A., 
the pavilion or ballroom, with the gallery, 


was added by C. J. Phipps. 


century to the death оѓ Telfurd . 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO 
THE PAPAL COLLECTIONS 
IN ROME. 


IT may not be generally known to English 
readers that the Papal authorities have of 
recent years initiated the publication of two 
important series of works, on a really mag. 
nificent scale, dealing with the more impoit- 
ant of the treasures in their keeping. The 
first of these series describes some of the more 
Interesting objects in the archeological, 
artistic, and numismatic collections of the 
Vatican and Lateran palaces, while the second 
series consists of reproductions in facsimile 
of the most valuable of the manuscripts pre- 
served in the Vatican Library. A new work 
was published in each of these series in 1910, 
and 1t so happens that both of them possess 
a considerable interest for architects. The 
first of them* contains reproductions of all the 
ancient mosaics in the Vatican and the 
Lateran palaces. Most of them are now ful- 
filling their original purpose, being in actual 
use as pavements, and only a few of the finer 
ones are placed upon the walls. The majority 
of them are not, it is true, of the highest 
artistic value, but they have hitherto been, it 
is not too much to say, hardly noticed; and 
this series of fine photographic reproductions 
—coloured plates are not given, in order not 
to increase still further the price of a work 
already somewhat costly—will enable their 
designs to be carefully studied and adopted 
by students of decoration. It will be 
especially instructive to compare them with 
the many examples of mosaic pavements 
which have been found in Roman buildings 
in Britain, which, while far rougher and 
coarser in execution, are often quite as com- 
plicated in design—a fact which may lead 
us to suppose that the original cartoons were 
executed in Italy or by Italian craftsmen. 
We do not, indeed, often get in England the 
simple scenes which farm a not inconsiderable 
proportion of the mosaics illustrated in the 
work before us, but find rather a tendency to 
the use of intricate geometrical patterns, 
which may be due to the fact that the great 
majority of the Komano-British mosaics are 
comparatively late in date, belonging probably 
to the IIIrd and IVth centuries after Christ, 
while those preserved in the Vatican may be 
placed in the IInd and the IIIrd centuries. 

In the work before us the mosaics are 
arranged in topographical order, according 
to the localities in which they were found— 
first, those from Rome and its immediate 
suburbs, then those from the country sur- 
rounding it (there are hardly апу specimens 
from other parts of Italy); and, finally, those 
of which the provenance із unknown. 
First comes the well-known mosaic of 
athletes now in the Lateran Museum, which 
is really composed of the fragments of two 
pavements, found in the two large apses, or 
exedræ, at each end of the great central hall 
of the Baths of Caracalla, which look on to 
the two paisestre, or courtyards, where the 
athletes performed their exercises. Then 
come various smaller mosaics, most of them 
coloured, the finest of which is one represent- 
ing an unswept floor, with a row of tragic and 
comic masks along one side of it—a favourite 
subject in antiquity. This particular speci- 
men is especially well laid, and the tesserae 
are exceptionally small. From the farm of 
lor Marancia, on the Via Ardeatina, comes 
another small still-life scene of fish and vege- 
tables hanging up in a cupboard; this, and 
several large pavements in black and white 
mosaic, of a purely decorative character, were 
found in two ancient villas on this farm, 
which belonged to Munatia Procula and 
Numisia Procula, two Roman ladies who 
lived in the middle of the IInd century after 
Christ. 

Hadrian’s Villa is represented by a group 
of well- executed coloured mosaics with land- 
scapes; a few fine pavements with geometric 
designs, however, are still to be seen in sifu 
in the villa itself. 

As [ar as composition goes, however, the 


* Collezioni archeologiche artistiche e numis- 
matiche dei Palazzi Apostolici, pubblicate per 
ordine di Sua Santita Pio X. a cura der Мике: 
e delle Gallerie Pontificie e dellg Biblioteca 
Vaticana. Vol. IV. I mosaici antichi conser- 
vati nei Palazzi Pontifici del Vaticano e del 
Laterano con introduzione del Dottor Bartolom- 
meo Nogara. Atlas folio. Pp. Х+40. Seventy- 
six plates. Milan: U. Hoepli, 1910. 200 lire (81.). 
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“Monument to the Glory of the Independence of a Great Country.” Design by M. Rene F. Н. Mirland. Awarded the Grand Prix de Rome. 


palm must certainly be given to the large 
octagonal mosaic from the Therme of Ocri- 
culum (the modern Otricoli), а town in 
Umbria, on the ancient Via Flaminia, not far 
from Narni, where the famous Bridge of 
Augustus is. It is, as all visitors to the 
Vatican know, placed to great advantage in 
the large Sala Rotonda of the Sculpture 
Museum; and it was completed externally 
by the addition of other less important 
mosaics in black and white, probably found 
elsewhere, which have been exposed to con- 
siderable injury from the continual traftic. 
In the room preceding the Sala Rotonda, the 
Sala a Croce Greca, which is at the head of 
the stairs as one enters the Museum, are 
other smaller mosaics let into the pavement, 
of which the finest is a coloured mosaic with 
a helmeted head of Minerva in the centre, 


found at Tusculum in 1741-6, in a villa popu- ' 


(From l' Architecture.) 


larly, but wrongly, supposed to be the Tus- 
culan villa of Cicero, the site of which, while 
it cannot as yet be accurately fixed, was 
certainly a good deal lower down. 

Another interesting pavement comes from 
Lorium, on the Via Aurelia, the birthplace 
of Antoninus Pius, now marked only by a 
large farmhouse in the middle of the desolate 
Campagna; it has no less than thirty-two 
scenes of actors and masks, a few of which 
are now exhibited in the Sala degli Animali 
(а room in the Vatican museum of sculpture 
devoted in the main to representations of 
various animals), while the rest are stored 
away ; for the whole pavement, which had at 
first been laid down in the museum, was so 
much damaged that it had to be taken up 
in 1884. Similar damage has befallen a large 
carpet-like pavement from the Therme at 
Ostia, which still remains in the Sala dell’ 


Plan. 


Design by M. Rene F. H. Mirland. Awarded the Grand Prix de Rome. 
(From U' A rchitecture.) 


Immacolata Concezione, where the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception was promul- 
gated by Pius IX. in 1854. It is, however, 
difficult to know how else, except as pave- 
ments, large floor mosaics could be effectively 
exhibited. Placed upon walls they are cum- 
brous and heavy, and fail of their due effect, 
while their faults of execution become too. 
prominent. On the other hand, as pavements 
they have often been altered in shape to fit 
them to the rooms in which they are placed ; 
and, being liable to damage, they are ex- 
posed to the necessity of restoration; and 
the modern Italian workmen are so skilful 
that it is often difficult to distinguish repairs 
from original work in mosaics which are поё 
of the highest technical excellence. Dr. 
Nogara’s patient researches into the records 
of their discovery have done much to esta- 
blish the facts in this connexion, and, indeed, 
his text is mainly devoted to the discussicn 
of their provenance and of the circumstances. 
under which they were found, and to an 
accurate description of the mosaics them- 
selves. Having placed the material at the 
disposal of students, he leaves to others 
artistic criticism and the collection af parall.I 
examples elsewhere. It is worth remarking 
that none of the larger mosaics illustrated in 
the work before us were found before the 
end of the XVIIIth century, and that even 
of the smaller scenes none have been pre- 
served to us from a period earlier than the 
beginning of that century. We have several 
drawings of pavements found in the XVIIth 
century (hardly any, one would say, from the 
XVIth), but it obviously was not thought 
practicable, or, at any rate, not worth while to 
remove them bodily and make use of them 
elsewhere. Ancient paintings, on the other 
hand, came somewhat earlier into favour—as 
is, indeed, natural from their greater technica? 
excellence—and such paintings as the Aldo- 
brandini Marriage and the Rome in the 
Palazzo Barberini were removed to places of 
safety as early as the XVIIth century, im- 
mediately after their discovery; while the 
study of decorative freseoes (as, for example, 
of those in the Golden House of Nero, under 
the Therme of Trajan, known, until lately, 
as those of Titus) began early in the XVIth 
century. 

The other work, the eleventh of the second 
of the two series of which we spoke* at the 
beginning, is of quite a different character. 
lt is a reproduction of the well-known 


Codices e Vaticanis selecti phototypice cz- 
pressi iussu Pii PP. X. Consilio et opera cura- 
torum By/bliothec Vaticanæ volumen ri. 1 
libro di Giuliano da Sangallo (codice Vaticano 
Barberiniano Latino 4494) con introduzione e 
note di Cristiano Hülsen. 1 vol. text, folio; pp. 
IX + 104, seventeen plates. 1 vol. facsimiles, 
elephant folio, sixtv-nine plates, with repro- 
ductions on both sides of the page. Leipzig: 
O. Harrassowitz, 1910 320 marks (16l.). 
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„Monument to the Glory of the Independence of a Great Country.“ Design by M. André J. L. Japy. Awarded the 


volume in which Giuliano da Sangallo, the 
famous Florentine architect, had gathered to- 
gether all the specimens of architecture, 
ancient and modern, which, of what he knew, 
seemed to him to be of the greatest interest 
and beauty. It is a volume of seventy-five 
parchment leaves, originally consisting of five 
separate fascicules, the formation of which 
was begun in 1485, but bound up not earlier 
than 1514 nor later than 1516, the year of 
Giuliano's death. His son, Francesco, into 
whose hands the book fell, made а few addi- 
tions in the vacant spaces upon some of the 
leaves, but did not add to their number. 

The drawings are very various in subject 
and execution, but the great majority of 
them are not sketches, but drawings carefully 
executed and finished at home with ruler and 
compasses; and some of them, indeed, are 
copied from earlier originals by other artists, 
notably Francesco di Giorgio Martini of Siena. 
whose chief interest was in the study and 
designing of fortifications. With regard to 
tne so-called Codex Escurialemsis, an almost 
contemporary sketchbook by an unknown 
artist, the state of affairs is somewhat curious. 
In some cases it seems clear that Sangallo's 
drawings have served as a model for the 
artist who made those drawings—who was, as 
Dr. Hermann Egger has demonstrated in his 
edition of the Codex (see Classical чел 
Vol. III. (1909), 147), a pupil of Domenico 
Ghirlandaio—so that Sangallo must have 
actually lent the volume to Ghirlandaio; in 
others, as in the case of some of the views 
of Rome, which are common to both, each 
depends on a common original—a drawing of 
Ghirlandaio himself. This is all the more 
strange, as we know that Sangallo was much 
in Rome; but we find again that he often 
gives incorrect copies, not taken from the 
monuments themselves, but from earher 
manuscript copies of the inscriptions, even 
of monuments so well known and accessible 
as the Column of Trajan and the Arch of 
Constantine in Rome. Further, in regard to 
his accuracy in general, we find that 
Giuliano’s reconstructions are not infrequently 
quite arbitrary in important details. 

But when all this has been said, we still 
have before us one of the most important 
series of archeological drawings that has come 
down to us from the Renaissance. It is one 
of the earliest in date, and certainly as fine 
as any in execution; and its value, not only 
from an artistic, but from an archeclogical 
pn. of view, is, therefore, very considerable. 

e learn much in regard to the topography, 
for Sangallo's drawings are almost the onlv 
record of more than one building which has 
now completely disappeared—such as a por- 
tico, perhaps connected with the Theatre of 
Marcellus at Rome, or at least situated near it, 
and of the so-called Torre di Doezio at Pavia. 


Premier Second Grand Prix de Rome. 


(From l'Architecture. 


He alone, too, shows the Arch of Gallienus оп century, leaving only the single arch which 
the Esquiline in Rome with the two lateral із now preserved. | 

openings which it originally possessed, but We learn much, too, as to the internal 
which were destroyed late in the XVth decoralion of certain of the early Christian 
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Plan. Design by M. André J. L. Japy. Awarded the Premier Second Grand Prix de Rome. 
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GRAND PRIX DE ROME. 


Our illustrations of the designs of two of the successful competitors 
for the Grand Prix de Rome are reproduced from Architecture. The 
subject was A Monument to the Glory of the Independence of a Great 
Country." M. Mirland, winner of the prize, was a pupil of M. Laloux, 
and was born in 1884. M. Japy, pupil of M. Pascal, was born in 1883. 
The winner of the Deuxiéme Second Grand Prix was M. Paul A. Tournon 
pupil of MM. Scellier de Gisors et Bernier. 
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buildings of Rome, now entirely destroyed or 
modernised—the Lateran baptistery, the 
Oratory of the Holy Cross (Oratorium Sancte 
Crucis) built on the north-west of it by Pope 
Hilarius in the latter ‘half of the IVth 
century after Christ, and of the Pagan 
basilica of Junius Bassus on the Esquiline, 
converted to Christian uses at the same 
period. We possess so few examples of the 
marble incrustation of this time (S. Sabina 
at Rome and the Cathedral of Parenzo in 
Istria may be mentioned as among the best 
extant) that these drawings have an especial 
value from this point of view. 

We have, too, numerous drawings of cornices, 
bases, capitals, and other architectural members 
(like those of the unknown artist of the 
first quarter of the XVIth century, wrongly 
called Andreas Coner, whose sketchbooks are 
preserved in the Soane Museum in Lincoln's 
nn Fields, and were published in facsimile 
in the Papers of the British School at Rome, 
Vol. 11.). These Professor Hulsen has spent 
mucn labour in identifying; and, indeed. the 
whole of the volume of text which accom- 
panies the larger volume of reproductions in 
facsimile bears evidence of his scholarly 
acumen and thoroughness, both in the intro- 
duction, in which he deals with the history 
of the volume, how it came to be formed, 
from what sources the drawings are derived, 
and how it was copied by later draughtsmen 
(notably by an artist who worked for Cassiano 
dal Pozzo in the first half of the XVIIth 
century, and whose copies from it are to be 
found both in the so-called Coner volnme— 
which must once have belonged to dal Pozzo 
—and in one of the volumes of archeological 
drawings purchased from Cardinal Alessandro 
Albani, to whom they eventually passed from 
the dal Pozzo family, by King George IIl., 
and now preserved in the Royal Library at 
Windsor), and in the text, in which he deals 
elaborately and carefully with every drawing 
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separately, aud with the archaological, archi- 
tectural, and artistic information which may 
be extracted from them. 

The improvement of processes of 0 
tion has fortunately rendered the publication 
in facsimile of drawings of such importance 
a comparatively simple, though still a some- 
what costly matter; and the more of such 
publications that can be made the greater 
wil be the service that will be done to 
students. 'To compare the various drawings 
scattered through the public and private 
libraries of Europe by means of notes is no easy 
matter, whereas from photographs one can tell 
at a glance which are or are not identical, 
or do or do not derive from a common arche- 
type; and from such studies we shall learn, 
not merely more about antiquity, but more 
about the history and development of Renais- 
sance art and architecture, and what, were the 
ancient originals which were then the special 
objects of study and attention. There must 
have been many pattern-books, the originals 
of which go back to some architects of dis- 
tinction, in which were grouped plans and 
details which students would find useful (the 
drawings of the so-called Coner, carefully 
measured, obviously not copied directly from 
the original, but from some unknown arche- 
type and classified according to subject, form 
an excellent example); and to discover what 
these archetypes were, of what they consisted, 
and by whom they were put together would 
be of great interest. We must not forget 
that the so-called Coner was directly copied 
by Michelangelo in some of his architectural 
studies in red chalk, preserved both at the 
Brifish Museum and in the Casa Buonarroti 
at Florence. 

Finally, publication in facsimile is certainly 
the best method of insurance against fire or 
theft that could possibly be adopted, and is 
therefore of paramount importance in the case 
of MSS. or drawings cf value. 


— 
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Memorial to King Edward, Crathie. 
Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son, Architects. 
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MEMORIAL TO EDWARD VIL. 
IN CRATHIE CHURCH. 


ON Monday, the King, in Crathie Parish 
Church, unveiled a memorial to King Edward, 
which takes the form of a marble communion 
table and an oak screen. The memorial is 
placed in the east end of the chancel, the 
table being of Iona marble, white, with 
veins of green and black. Between 6 ft. 
and 7 ft. in length, and standing 3 ft. in 
height, it is arranged in front into three 
panels, with one at each end. while thè top 
is formed of a solid slab. In the background 
is a carved oak screen that rises against the 
wall to a height of about 8 ft. The wood, 
which was obtained from a country house in 
Leicester, is over 500 years old. The carving 
is in {һе late Scottish Gothic styie. 

The memorial was designed Ьу the archi- 
tects of the church, Messrs. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie & Son. The communion table was 
the work of Messrs. Galbraith & Winton, 
Glasgow, and the carved oak screen, that of 
Messrs. J. and A. Ogilvie, Aberdeen. 


—— ——E[M — — 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 
Mr. Theodore Fyfe has removed from 4, 
Gray's Inn-square, W.C., and his business 
address will in future be 2, Montague-place, 


Russell-square, W.C. Telephone: 13%4 
Central. 

Bequest for Bristol Cathedral. 
The late Mr. C. Y. Sturge. of St. 


Augustine's-mansions, Bloomberg-street, West- 
minster, and of  Rodborough Heights, 
Gloucestershire, who represented Westminster 
on the London County Council, left estate 
valued at 11.2577. gross, of which 9.8477. is 
net personalty. He left to the Dean and 
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Chapter of Bristol Cathedral 1,0007. for any 
purposes connected with the services or adorn- 
ment of the Cathedral, expressing the desire, 
but without creating any trust in that respect, 
that it should be expended wholly or partly 
either on the completion of the cloisters or 
on a stained glass window for the nave; 
and if he shall not have fufilled such bequest 
in his lifetime a further 200“. for filling the 
vacant niches in the south side of the abbey 
gateway with appropriate articles, in accord- 
ance with the scheme prepared by him in 
1905 in conjunction with Mr. Walter Reed, 
of Messrs. Frost & Reed, of Bristol. 


The Society of Architects. 

The Society will be officially represented at 
the Ninth Architectural Congress at Rome by 
Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.LB.A., Vice- 
President, and Mr. R. G. Lovell, Member of 
Council. 

The Society will be officially represented 
at the Crystal Palace Mansion House Con- 
ference, Octoher 25, by Mr. Geo. E. Dond, 
J.P., President, and Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, 
L. R. I. B. A., Vice-President. 


London Salon of Photography. 

The London Salon of Photography has just 
been opened for a six weeks’ season at the 
galleries of the Royal Water- Colour Society, 
5. Pall Mall East. The aim of the Salon 
Exhibitions, as expressed in the catalogue, 
is to encourage those in whom individual aim 
and feeling have found expression by means of 
the camera. There are over two hundred 
pictures in the galleries. A large number of 
the pictures exhikited have an architectural 
motif, although cathedral studies are few. 
The repairing of Wiuchester Cathedral has 
been seized upon by Mr. C. David Kay for a 
pictorial effect, Pierre Dubreuil shows Notre 
Dame de Paris in a new setting, and Mr. 
F. H. Evans has a bay of the north porch of 
Chartres. Mr. John H. Anderson has taken 
for his subject Cannon-strect railway-station, 
Dr. Evershed. Lambeth Bridge, and Мг. 
Hector Murchison has made a picture ont of 
the chimneys of the Adelphi. Several Salon 
evenings have been arranged, one of the 
lecturers being Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.I.B.A., who also contributes a Venetian 
study to the walls of the Exhibition. 


Instruction in Structural Engineering and 
Reinforced Concrete. 


Up til recently no adequate course of 
instruction was available for students of rein- 
forced concrete, but last winter the deficiency 
was repaired Ey the establishment of classes 
in this subject at the London County Council 
School of Building, Ferndale-road, Brixton, 
S.W., the lecturer being Mr. H. Kempton 
Dyson, the Secretary of the Concrete Insti- 
tute. The course was a very complete one, 
and the demand for such instruction resulted 
in a large attendance and necessitated an 
extension of the scheme, an elementary theory 
class being formed and two assistant, teachers 
appointed. "Though the subject of reinforced 
concrete is taught in many places abroad, the 
course at the School of Building is distinctive 
in respect to the great feature made of prac- 
tical work, which is of the utmost import- 
ance to a knowledge of theory and the proper 
execution of the work. Those who seek to 
design work are required to take koth the 
practical and theoretical instruction, but the 
practical part is so arranged that it can be 
taken independently by builders, clerks of 
works, foremen, craitsmen, and others who only 
wish to study this aspect. А complete 
course of instruction extends over four years, 
various other classes at the School have been 
utilised in the preliminary stages, and the 
opportunity will be taken in giving the 
necessary instruction in the principles of 
structural design to show their application to 
all constructive materials. 


Battersea Polytechnic. 


The calendar of the Battersea Polytechnic 
for the new session, which opens on Monday, 
September 25. gives details of the courses 
and classes held at the Institution. Full day 
and evening courses in preparation for the 
Intermediate and Final degree examinations 
in Science and Engineering are offered, and 
the lecturers in the various subjects are fully 
recognised by the University of London. so 
that students attending the Polytechnic may 
be registered as internal students of the 
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University of London. In the day technical 


college, full-time courses are arranged in 
mechanical, civil, electrical and motor 
engineering, architecture and building, 


chemical engineering and art, the courses 
covering a period of three years, at the end of 
which time students passing the necessary 
examinations are awarded the Polytechnic 
Diploma. Concurrently with the Diploma 
courses, students can prepare for and take the 
Degree courses in science and engineering of 
the University of London. In addition to the 
scholarships already existing, the governing 
body have instituted one of 40/. a year for 
three years tenable at the day technical 
college. Evening courses are provided iu the 
departments of mechanical engineering and 
building trades, electrical engineering, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, natural Science, 
photography, art. Specia mention may be 
made of the following new developments :— 


‘In the Mechanical Engineering Department 


the governing body have arranged a course of 
lectures on “Illuminating Engineering." In 
the Electrical Engineering Department special 
attention is being given to the subject of 
electric traction, and new machinery and 
apparatus are being purchased in order that 
the subject may be more fully and thoroughly 
dealt with. In the Physics Department the 
course on acoustics for music students will 
be repeated, and a class in physical chemistry 
for chemistry students has been arranged. In 
the Chemistry Department the chemical 
engineering course has been extended by the 
addition of a practical class. Attention may 
also be drawn to the chemistry course for 
sanitary inspectors. 


Provincial Housing Problems. 


Evictions lave been taking place in Win- 
chester, various dwellings having been 
declared by the City Council to be unfit for 
habitation. The absence of alternative 
accommodation has caused some distress to 
the victims, but the difliculty will be met in 
the near future by the erection of eighty-two 
new dwellings. This seems to be an oppor- 
tunity not only for a general consideration 
of the local housing problem, but for the 
preparation of a scheme capable of expansion 
io anticipate the demands of the future. 

At Coventry there seems to be still more 
discomfort, in spite of efforts made by the 
Corporation to provide suitable accommoda- 
tion. The scarcity of dwellings is said to be 
so extreme that inarriages have had to be 
postponed until facilities are forthcoming for 
setting up housekeeping. 

On the other hand, there seems to be too 
much room at Stapleford and Sandiacre, near 
Nottingham, where the building trade 1s 
almost at а standstill. In the first-named 
township about a hundred houses are said to 
be vacant, and a local builder can find em- 
ployment for only a dozen men. Whether 
this points to overtuilding in the past or to 
unusual industrial dislocation is а 
matter for inquiry. Progress seems assured 
further north in the county, for the Educa- 
tion Committee propose to build a school to 


accommodate about 600 children of the 
parishes of Plidworth and Rufford. This 1s 
the result of colliery developments near 


Rainworth. 


Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars. 


The Society of Apothecaries are about to 
dispose of some 12,000 ft. super. of their 
lands in Water-lane, in the parish of St. 
Anne, Blackfriars. Having separated from the 
Grocers’ Company, they obtained a charter 
of incorporation dated on December 6, 1617, 
with a further charter on January 29. 1685. 
They thereupon established themselves in 
Cobham House, the Lady Howard of 
Ethngham’s property. which they adapted for 
their purposes, in Blackfriars (since Water) 
Lane, and standing on the north side of 
Plavhouse-yard. The Society’s hall, dis- 
pensary, laboratories, and other premises, as 


rebuilt in 1676-7, were improved and enlarged 


in 1786. 
Proposed Bridge, Glasgow. 

"The Corporation are again considering the 
much vexed question of supplying further 
facilities for traftic across the Clyde. The 
Tramways Committee have framed proposals 
for building a bridge a short distance up- 
stream from Glasgow Bridge to relieve the 
traffic from Jamaica (north) and Bridge and 
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Portland streets (south), with an approach 
from Argyll-street through St. Enoch-square, 
and trom Broomielaw and West Clvde-street. 
That project would involve, in all likelihood, 
the demólition of St. Enoch's Church in the 
square aud the laying of tramway lines along 
Duchanan-street. 


Tattershall Castle Fireplaces. 


The purchasers of these famous accessories 
to the ruined castle in Lincolnshire have 
agreed to stop the work of removal until 
to-day (Friday), and will resell to the 
National Trust if 3,000/. is forthcoming by 
to-morrow. The sum of 5,0001. will effect the 
purchase of the castle complete with its 
mantelpieces. 


Property Sales. 


The list of properties just placed in the 
market comprises the fine early Jacobean 
manor house at Fritwell, near Bicester, Oxon, 
formerly the seat of the Willes family, and 
restored and refitted by Thomas Garner for 
his own residence; Allan Bank, near Amble- 
side, the home in 1808-11 of William Words- 
worth, who there, it is said, wrote the greater 
portion of ‘ The Excursion *; Broome Park, 
an estate of 3,550 acres, situated in several 
parishes between Canterbury and Folkestone, 
and the original of the Tappington of ^ 'The 
Ingoldsby Legends“; the late Miss C. A. 
Sulivan's estate, extending over 55 acres, in 


` Fulham, and including Carnwarth House, the 


home of Bernard Lintot, Sir James Lowther 
(Loid Lonsdale), and Lady Shelley, Broom 
House, sold to the Hon. Lawrence Sulivan, 
who married Lord Palmerston’s sister Eliza- 
beth, and Broom Farm, whence there was a 
ferry to the Feathers at the outfall of the 
Wandle; Blair Drummond, in Perthshire, 
7,000 acres, the seat of the late Colonel Home 
Drummond and of his house for nearly three 
centuries past ; Hodroyd Hall. near Doncaster, 
Lord Galway's seat of 1.000 acres, with а 
mansion built by Sir Thomas Gargrave, temp. 
Elizabeth ; Poynton, Cheshire, which, having 
continued in the Warren family for five 
centuries, was bequeathed to Lady Vernon 
by the daughter of Sir George Warren (ob. 
1801); Burwell Park (1,460 acres), Louth, 
Lines, seat of the Listers and birthplace of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough (on the estate 
are the ruins of a Benedictine priory founded 
by John de Hay and given to St. Mary's 
Abbey, near Bordeaux) ; aud Aldwych Theatre, 
built after Mr. W. G. R. Sprague's designs, 
for Mr. Seymour Hicks, in 1904-9. 


— . 
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Mr. W. Н. Hill. 


The death is announced of Mr. William 
Henry Hill, B.E., of the firm of Messrs. W. H. 
ИШ & Son, of Cork, and Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Irelaud. Mr. 
Hill was elected a Fellow of the Royal Insti- 


‘tule of British Architects in 1888. Of the more 


important of the works carried out by him and 
the firm, we may mention the following :— 
In Cork and the county—Roman Catholic 
Church, Cork Lunatic Asylum (1899). Con- 
sumption Sanatorium at Streamhill, Doneraile 
(with Mr. R. Evans, 1908), Council Chamber, 
ote., Court House, the River Lee bridge, near 
Queen’s College, and premises for the Young 
Men's Association, South Mall. Cork: repair 
and restoration of Castlemaguire, Carrigvohan 
(with new spire), and Moveddy churches; 
Provincial Bank, and Auxiliary Asylum ex- 
tension, Youghal; Kilbonane Parish Church 
and new sanctuary; Celtic Cross, Soldiers’ 
Memorial, Gill Abbey; artisans’ dwellings for 
Queenstown Naval Dwellings Company 
(1902-6); and many houses, villas, and business 
premises in Cork, Bandon, Douglas, Glasheen, 
Innishannon, Gill Abbey, Mallow, Fermoy, 
and around. In Tipperary—Villa residence in 
Carrigaloe and houses for Lord Barrymore, 
and the Soldiers’ Home (1901). The firm were 
engineers for the intako installation, service 
reservoir. and ancillary works for the Mallow 
Rural District Council at Buttevant (1907). 


Mr. E. B. Thornhill. 


The late Mr. Edward Baylies Thornhill, 
XI. Inst. C. E., entered the offices of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company in 1862, 
and, after forty years’ service, was appointed 
chief engineer. He retired two years ago. 
He made the plans for the new docks at 
Garston, the widening of the railway into 
Euston, and the reconstruction of Lime-street 
Station, Liverpool. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


THE leading article is entitled “ A Quaint 
Text-Book of 1734,” the text-book in question 
consisting of two volumes of '' The Builder's 
Dictionary,” published in that year. 


The second leading article, “The Lesson of 
Tattershall Castle" (p. 293), deals with the 
mutilation of the XVth-century castle there. 


Notes (p. 223) include: “Restorations of 
Ancient Коте”; Stonehenge and Cyrene ” ; 
Influence of the Sun on Buildings " ; New 
York Building Code"; “The Problem of 
Ventilation.” 


“The Story of the Bridge,” illustrated, is 
continued in part VI. of this series of articles, 
stone bridges and their types being dealt with 
(p. 294). | : 


» Publications Relating . to the Papal 
Collections in Rome " is the title of an article 
on p. 297. | 


Illustrations of the 1st and 2nd Grand Prix de 
Rome Prize Desigrs are given on pp. 993 
and 299. | | | 


The Illustrated Monthly Historical Review 
(p. 303) includes: Archeological Restorations 
by French Architects“; The Roman Forum“; 
and Notes. 


The Building Trade (p. 308) includes: 
Recent Workmen's Compensation Cases —II.“; 
“The Trade Union Congress"; “ Concrete- 
mixing Installation?; ‘General Building 
News; “ Projected New Buildings in the 
Provinces," etc. | 


The greater part of & paper by Mr. Percy 
E. Nobbs, read before the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada at Winnipeg, is given on 
p. 312. 


In Law Reports will be found a brief notice 
of the case of “Howlett v. Harrods, Ltd." 
(p. 314). 


—— 6i 9— —— —— 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS. 


From the Programme of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Architects, Rome, we 
take the tollowing particulars :— 


Monday, October 9. 
9 a.m.—12.—Meeting of Permanent  Com- 
mittee and of the General Committee of 


Organisation for appointment of President and 
Council, eto 

2 p.m.—Visit of all members of the Congress 
to the tombs of the Kings of Italy, and to that 
of Raphael in the Pantheon. 

4—7 p.m.—Visit to the monument to Victor 
Emmanuel II. 

7.30 p.m.—Dinner given bv the Committee of 
Organisation to the delegates of foreign Govern- 
menís and to {һе members of the Permanent 
Committee. | 

10 p.m.— Reception by the Associations of tho 
Artists of Home, by arrangement with the Com- 
mittee of Organisation, to al] members of the 
Congress in the rooms of 
Artistica Internazionale. 


Tuesday, October 3. 


10 a.m.—Meeting of the reporters of the 
various subjects at Castel S. Angelo 9—12. 
Visits to monuments and exhibitions. 

12.30 p.m.—Luncheon given by the Committec 
of Organisation to the delegates of foreign and 
national associations. | 

3—5 p.m.—Inaugural session at the Capitol in 
the hall of the Horatii and Curatii. 

p. m. — Reception by the Syndic in the 
Capitol. 


the Associazione 


Wednesday, October 4. 


9 a.m.—12.—First meeting of the Congress at 
Castel S. Angelo for the discussion of special 
subjects. 2 ; 

12.30 p.m.—F ree for private invitations. 

2—7 p.m.—Visits to monuments und exhibi- 
tions. A | 

Thursday, October, 5. 

9—11 a.m.—Second general meeting of the 
Congress, discussion. : 

11 a.m.—12.—Lecture by Professor Corrado 
Ricci, Director of Antiquities and Fine Arts on 
the Imperial Fora. 3 

2 p.m.—Visits to monuments апа exhibitions. 

5—8 p.m.—Garden party. . ., 


Friday, October 6. 
Excursions in the neighbourhood at pleasuro. 
Evening free for receptions by foreign Embassies 
to the architects of their respective countries. 
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Saturday, October 7. 

9—11 a.m.—Third general meeting of Con- 
gress. Discussion and lecture by Professor 
Stiibben on the laying-out of towns. e 

2—7 p.m.—Visit to monuments and exhibi- 
lions. . 

10 p.m.— Reception. 


Sunday, October 8. 


Picnic Ottobrata (lunch given by the Com- 
mittee of Organisation to all the members of the 
Congress). n | 

4—9 p.m.—Reception by the Minister of Public 
Instruction in the Casino of the Villa Borghese. 


| Monday, October 9. 
9 a.m.—12.—Fourth general meeting of the 


Congress, discussion and lectures. 


2—7 p.m.—Visit to monuments and exhibi- 


tions. 
Tuesday, October 10. 

9 a.m.—12.—Closing meeting of the Congress. 

2—7 p.m.—Visit to monuments and exhibi- 
tions. 

8 p.m.—Farewell banquet 
20 francs). 

Wednesday and Thursday, October 11 and 12. 


Excursions at pleasure in the neighbourhood. 
Excursion to Venice.— Train leaves Rome on 


(by payment of 


the evening of the 12th. 


Friday, October 13. | 

2 p.m.— Meeting of the Ccngra3s at the Doge's 
Palace. Visit to the Campanile of San Marco. 

Saturday, October 14. 
xcursion to the Venetian estvary by invita- 
tion of the Town Ccuncil of Venice. 
Sunday, October 15. 

Visit to monuments. 

The following excursions have been 
arranged in the neighbourhood of Rome: 
I. Ostia, II. Subiaco, ПІ. Orvieto, IV. 
Tivoli and Villa of Hadrian, V. Anagni and 
Ferentino, VI. Corneto, VII. Castelli 
Romani, VIII. Viterbo, IX. Cori, Fossanova, 
Ninfa. | 

By virtue of a special concession on the 
part of the Italian Association of hotel pro- 
prietors (Roman section) members of the Con- 
gress of Architects may, on proving their 
identity, avail themselves of the reduced 
charges in hotels. Names of hotels and par- 
ticulars will be found on the programme. 


—ꝛ — — 
COM PETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Art Gallery. 

To morrow is the receiving day for the 
designs by the ten selected competitors in this 
important competition, and architects through- 
out the kingdom will await with interest the 
verdict of Professor Blomfield. 


Deptford Central Library. 

The Public Libraries Committee report 
having further considered the question of 
obtaining the services of a quantity sur- 
veyor for the erection of the Central Library, 
and have come to the conclusion that it would 
be in the Council's interests to communicate 
with a number of quantity surveyors of 
repute, to be selected bv the Committee, 


. inquiring whether they would be prepared to 


carry out the above-mentioned work at a 
remuneration of 1j per cent. of the lowest 
tender, such fee to include the cost of print- 
ing and lithography, also to ask those firms 
who were prepared to accept the terms men- 
tioned, at what figure they would be prepared 
(1) to measure up for the various certificates 
granted during the progress of the work; (2) 
to measure and adjust variations, on the 
understanding that when omissions апа 
additions are set against each other on pro- 
visional amounts the commission will onlv 
be paid on the difference and not on the 
provisional amounts; (3) to measure for and 
adjust the final accounts of the building. 


School, Tranent, Scotiand. 

Some time ago Tranent School Board 
invited 1 5 and estimates for а new school 
proposed to be erected on the Ormiston-road, 
Tranent. ‘There were six sets of plans, and 
alter consideration the award was given to 
Mr. Peter Whitecross, architect, Prestonpans, 
whose plans, with relative cost of 5,0007., 
were accepted. 


School, Little Clacton, Essex. 

A new Conncil School is proposed to be 
erected at Little Clacton, Essex. Competitive 
designs have been submitted to the Committee, 
who have accepted the designs sent in bv 
Messrs. Tomkins, Homer, & Ley, of 214, 
Bishopsgate, E.C., and Frinton-on-Sea. and 
appointed them architects for the new 
buildings. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Wind Pressure. 

SIR,—A detached public building is proposed 
to be erected to plans passed by Council. These 
plans are certified by engineer to be strong 
enough to withstand any wind pressure that 
could now get to it. Can the Council ask for the 
building to Ee certified strong enough to with- 
stand wind pressure if whole surrounding 
district was obliterated and this one building 


left? TANNER. 
Leyton. 
— — — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
| Oxford-circus. 


M illustration shows the design 
: repared for Jays, Ltd. by Mr. 
Benny. Tanner, which has been 
adopted by the Crown authorities 
for the rebuilding of the whole of the circus, 
when the present Crown leases fall in. | 

The other three segments of the circus will, 
therefore, be rebuilt in accordance with this 
design. | 


House and Gardens, Mellerstaln. 


MELLERSTAIN, the seat of Colonel Lord 
Binning, C.B., is а very large house of two 
dates—an earlier house now forming one of the 
advanced wings of the forecourt on the north 
side designed by John Adam, father of the 
brothers Adam, and dating from about 1720, 
and the main block, the large building shown 
in the background of the drawing designed 
by Robert Adam, and containing what is 
probably the finest suite of ceilings by that 
architect in existence. On the outside there 
are no details, and Robert Adam for reasons 
unknown allowed himself to drop into the 
bastard Gothic of the XVIIIth century, hence 
the battlements on а house otherwise of а 
regular Georgian type. There were no gardens 
round the house. On the other hand, some 
450 yds. to the south of the house and some 
00 ft. below it is a large piece of water laid 
out as a “canal,” oblong in plan, with seg- 
mental ends and returns and surrounded by 
beech woods. This canal has now been re- 
stored to its original shape, and the object of the 
design has been to make use of the fall of the 
ground and to bring the house into touch with 
the canal in one consecutive scheme, the axis 
line starting from the centre of the south front 
of the house and ending at the further end of 
the canal, a distance of some 765 yds. Advan- 
tage has been taken of а hollow in the brow of 
the hill to form a concave demi-lune with 
straight returns, and from the foot of this a grass 
walk 100 ft. wide is to lead down to the steps 
and balustrade at the near end of the canal. 
In execution several deviations from the 
design shown on the drawing are being made 
by the architect, Professor Reginald Blomtield, 


A.R.A. The stone used is Black Pasture 
stone. The contractor is Mr. Millar, of Edin- 
burgh. 


Ancient Rome. 


ТнЕ reproductions of M. Bigot's model and 
plan of Ancient Rome are in connexion with 
Mr. Ashby's article on restorations by lrench 
architects exhibited at Rome (p. 303). 


— — — 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 14, 1861. 


Improved Granaries. 

THE agricultural journals of France draw 
attention to a new system of preserving 
wheat. It consists of pits dug in the earth 
and lined with masonry or brickwork, which 
is afterwards coated with thin sheet iron. 
The War Department of France, by way 
of experiment, had 576 quintals (the quintal 
is 2 ewt.) of wheat buried for the space of 
251 months in such pits; and the result, savs 
the Economist, was that the grain was pre- 
served in excellent condition. 
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The Palace of Diocletian at Spalato: General View of Model from the South. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESTORATIONS BY FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


Exhibition, which is being held this 
year in the Baths of Diocletian at 
Rome, has already appeared in these column: 
(p. 618, May 19), but there is one cla^s cf 
exhibits of which the excellence and im- 
portance is such that they seem to call for 
special treatment ; and these are two splen- 
did reconstructions in the form of models 
exhibited by two French architects, MM. 
Bigot and Hébrard, both old students of 
the Villa Médici. The former has spent 
several years of persistent, careful work in 
the preparation of his model of ancient 
Rome on the scale of 1: 400, which is that 
of Professor Lanciani's great plan, the foun- 
dation of the study of ancient Rome at the 
resent day. Not content with following the 
best archeological authorities available, he 
has conducted independent investigations into 
points of detail, e.g., as to the exact location 
and nature of the carceres of the Circus 
Maximus, as to the identity of the temple 
which occupied the elevated platform above 
the arch of Titus, etc., so that his judgment 
can always command our respect. This is 
not the place to enter into a detailed 
criticism of the model, but a few general 
considerations may not inappropriately be 
touched upon. 

The illustrations (see plates), due to M. 
Bigots courtesy and kindness, give us a 
bird’s-eye view of the model seen from the 
north-east, and a plan, as yet unpublished, 
to correspond. The north-east portion of 
the city, the tableland from which the 
Pincian, Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline 
originate (including the Baths of Diocletian, 
the Prætorian Camp, etc., and a large 
number of public parks), and also the Jani- 
culum and Vatican, are omitted. We are 
struck at once by the large space occupied 
by public buildings (temples, baths, circuses, 
etc.), with which gardens are often asso- 
ciated, even in the central portion of the 
city, for we must remember that the great 


\ GENERAL notice of the Archzological 


private gardens were mainly situated in tile 


outlying districts which are not included in 
the purview of the model. Аз is shown in the 
survey of the growth of Rome given by Dr. 


Thomas Ashby at the Town Planning Con- 
ference last October, almost all the emperors 
who reigned for more than а very few yeara 
increased the number of public buildings, and 
generally constructed а particular group of 
them; sometimes they encroached on the 
Campus Martius, in origin an open flat space 
by the river on the west of the Via Flaminia 
(the modern Corso), used as a drill and exercise 
ground ; but often they er»cted their monu- 
mental edifices in more thickly-populated 
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quarters of the city, and this was especially 
the case with the successive Imperial Fora. 

The period chosen is, indeed, thus described 
by M. Bigot himself in the brief Notice sur 
le Relief de Rome Impériale, which he has 
prepared for the use of visitors: The city 
is represented at the middle of the IVth 
century after Christ, the period at which its 
monumental aspect attained its highest 
development. The last great buildings con- 
structed are the Basilica of Maxentius, which 


The Palace of Diocletian at Spslato: The Mausoleum. 
Restoration by M. Ernest Hébrard. 
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The Palace of Diocletian at Spalato : 
View of the Peristyle in its present condition. 


was inaugurated by Constantine, and the 
Baths of Constantine. The Emperor Con- 
stans brings from Egypt the 
greatest of the obelisks, which now adorns 
the Square of S. John Lateran, and places 
it in the Circus Maximus, and this is the 
finishing-touch. The edicts of Constantine 
have already dealt a mortal blow to Paganism: 
the temples are shortly to be closed ; those 
which the fire destroys will certainly not be 
reconstructed. The churches, on the other 
hand, are rising from the earth [they hardly 
fall within the extent covered by the model]. 
The reign of Julian (360) checks for a 
moment the fall of Paganism and the 
pe of Christianity. On the eve of the 

arbarian invasions Rome has never been so 
fair.’ The moment of representation is 
indeed well chosen; the age of Constantine, 
while it marks a decadence in the execution 
of details and in the fineness of decoration, 
witnessed the solution of problems of con- 
struction which earlier builders had hardly 
attempted, and a new style of architecture 
begins. 

Another point which strikes us at once is 
the extreme narrowness of the streets. We 
have to remember that the privilege of driving 
in a carriage within the city was an excep- 
tional one, conceded to only a very few, and 
that cart traffic was mainly carried on at 


night. The richer citizens went about in 
litters, the poorer on foot, so that wide 
streets were unnecessary, and we find narrow 
alleys like those which are seen in seaport 
towns on the Mediterranean at the present 
day. But even the main arteries of traffic 
seem of inconsiderable width to us who are 
accustomed to modern roads and vehicles ; 
the standard width of a Roman high-road 
outside the city is only 14 ft., so that those 
ancient bridges which are still in use on the 
modern high-roads are narrower than the 
rest of the road, somewhat paradoxically, 
inasmuch as they were slightly wider than 
the rest of the road in ancient times. The 
Roman vehicles were obviously narrow, with 
a width of not much over 5 ft., and long 
narrow carts are still in favour in the 
Campagna. 

But the narrowness of the streets had 
another object: to give shelter from the sun 
in summer and from the cold north wind in 
winter—a fact of which it would seem that 
the city architects of modern Italy have 
been entirely oblivious. Modern traffic, and 
especially motor traffic, demands, it is true, 
a certain number of broad arteries and open 
spaces ; but it ought to be recognised, at the 
very outset of the campaign in favour of the 
better planning of towns, that climatic 
conditions must be carefully considered, and 
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that in the south a very broad street or a 
very large square, such as that in front of 
the new monument to Victor Emmanuel 11., 
may, unless adequately shaded by trees, be 
a disadvantage rather than otherwise. 

The model shows us another case in 
which the superiority of the judgment of 
the Roman architects is clear. At the Pons 
JElius, at any rate, and at certain other 
points as well, especially in the vicinity of 
other bridges, the embanking walls of the 
Tiber were not, as now, perpendicular, as 
though to provide only for the river when 
full, but there were two steps on each side, 
so that, when the river was high. all the 
eight arches of the Pons Alius came into 
use; when it was at its normal level the 
three flood arches and the upper step 
remained dry ; while, when it was low, only 
the three large central arches were employed, 
but there was always a regular and adequate 
flow of water between its banks. Nowadays, 
on the other hand, when the river is low the 
current is distributed over too wide a bed, 
and at some points mudbanks are formed ; 
for several years, indeed, owing to the mis- 
calculations of the engineers, the left arm of 
the river at the island was silted up, and 
there was serious talk of filing it up and 
abolishing it. 

One or two other points strike our attention : 
the enormous Circus Maximus, the long lines of 
the aqueducts crossing the Celian hill (the 
more important ones, which came in at the 
highest level of the Esquiline tableland, are 
omitted), the walls and towers of Aurelian 
along the left bank of the Tiber, which have 
now completely disappeared ; but a detailed 
consideration would take too long. There 
will no doubt be points upon which M. Bigot's 
opinions may be challenged and discussed; 
but the conscientious thoroughness with 
which the work has been done must always 
entitle them to respect; and it is most 
fortunate that it has been possible to include 
in the exhibition this magnificent reconstruc- 
tion, the fruit of years of patient labour and 
of study of the monuments themselves, 
which for the first time places before our 
eyes an adequate picture of what we may 
believe that ancient Rome was. Whatever 
may be the ultimate destination of the 
model, it is most earnestly to be hoped that 
& copy, if not the original, will remain 
available for study in Rome. 

The model is so large that a special hall 
has been set apart for it; but in the hal} 
devoted to the City of Rome in the exhibition 
itself there is hung a very fine plan of re- 
constructed ancient Rome, executed by M. 
Chedanne, another old student of the Villa 


The Palace of Diocletian at Spalato : Model of Central Avenue and Peristyle. 
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Médici. Turning to the consideration of M. 
Hébrard’s model* and drawings, which are 
placed close by, we find ourselves in а not 
very much earlier period. Diocletian's palace 
at Spalato must have been almost, if not 
entirely, completed at the moment of his 
abdication on May 1, 305 ; and in it we find 
already the dawn of & new architecture and 
of a new style of decoration. It has а 
special interest for us, for our own Robert 
Adam made it the subject of a monumental 
work, Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor 
Diocletian at Spalato in Dalmatia" (London, 
1763), which up till last year held the field as 
the best attempt at reconstruction available, 
while his plan, though to some extent 
vitiated by imaginary additions and ad- 
herence to а presupposed but often non- 
existent symmetry, still holds good in its 
main outlines even after the researches of 
the archeologists of the present day. Pro- 
fessor Niemann, of Vienna, has recently 
published а plan and drawings of what 
actually exists, with restorations of portions 
of the palacet ; while M. Hébrard has also 
drawn up a plan, with complete restorations, 
based upon the most careful study, and 
excluding hypothesis as far as possible. His 
drawings, and & model based upon them 
(executed by the sculptor, R. Matauschek). 


are exhibited at the Baths of Diocletian ; 


and the drawings, with а text in which M. 
Jacques Zeiler will co-operate, will be 
published in the course of the present year. 
In the meanwhile, M. Zeiller has written a 
short pamphlet to serve as an explanation 
to the exhibit (Le Palais de Diocletien à 
Spalato, Paris, 1911), from which, with the 
kind permission of M. Hébrard, the illustra- 
tions are taken. 

The building was neither a villa in the 
ancient, nor a palace in the modern sense of 
the word, but was а fortified castle, resem- 
bling à Roman camp in plan; though M. 
Zeiler thinks it is not unlikely that the 
arrangement was directly taken from some 
such town as Antioch (we may add Aosta 
and Turin to the comparison, both of which 
probably owe their origin to camps). It was 
surrounded by an almost rectangular enceinte, 
with square towers at the angles; in the 
centre of each side, except the side towards 
the sea, the south-west, was & gate flanked 
by hexagonal towers, and there were other 
intermediate square towers, one in each 
curtain between the gate and the angle 
tower. On the south-west side there was а 
covered portico, adorned by engaged 
columns, above which there was probably 
a terrace garden. The only exit on this side 
was a low postern in the centre, leading out 
to a small landing-place, and communicating 
with a narrow passage under the tablinum 
and the vestibule. In the centre two 
Streets intersected, roughly at right angles, 
leaving two blocks of buildings in the north- 
eastern half of the enclosure, themselves 
surrounded by a walk which led round the 
external walls, the space immediately ad- 
jacent to the latter being no doubt used for 
store-rooms. These two blocks were prob- 
ably occupied, the one by the imperial 
guard, the other by the servants' quarters, 
stables, etc. 

In the south-eastern half, however, the 
main street did not run on, but at once 
entered а peristyle, on the right of which 
was a sacred enclosure with a temple (now 
the Baptistery of the Cathedral), and on the 
left à mausoleum (now the Cathedral) See 
accompanying plan. Straight on was a circu- 
lar vestibule, leading to the palace proper; 
on each side à passage opened to the domestic 
quarters, while going straight on the chief 
reception-room, the tablinum, was reached. 

Here very little remains above ground, but 
& careful study and investigation of the 
substructions, which are far better preserved, 
has enabled M. Hébrard to form a very fair 
idea of the original disposition of the palace ; 


* [t was actually executed by MM. Germain and 
Chatillon from M. Hébrards drawings, on the scale 
of 1 : 1,000. 

t Der Palast Diokletians in Spalato, Vienna, 1910. 
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The Palace of Diocletian. 
Restoration by M. Ernest Hébrard. 


and, though the names he has assigned to 
the individual rooms are not in all cases 
absolutely certain, they may be regarded as 
at least highly probable. 

On each side of the tablinum is a group of 
six small rooms, deriving their light from a 
narrow court which separates them from it. 
These, on the analogy of a similar group 
of rooms at Hadrian's Villa, M. Hébrard 
supposes to Бе guest-chambers. Beyond 
them, on the north-west, is a large apsidal 
hall, probably the library or museum, running 
from north-east to south-west; it was not 
accessible directly from the tablinum, but only 
by means of the long covered promenade 
which, on the side of the sea (the south-west), 
replaced the strong walls and towers of the 
other three sides. Further on, again, is 
another smaller hall with an exedra, and 
then come the private apartments of the 
Emperor and the baths. 

On the south-east the arrangement is not 
symmetrical, as Adam had supposed, but 
quite different. The principal hall on this 
side is cruciform, with its axis running 
parallel to that of the south-western facade, 
and an apse at the north-west, and the 
rooms surrounding it differ in plan from 
those on the other side ; and beyond it, at 
the south-east extremity, is a self-contained 
group of rooms, which probably formed the 
women's quarters. | 

The Palace of Diocletian contains many 
remarkable innovations in architecture, such 
as the use of the arch resting directly on a 
column in the peristyle, the transformation, 
in the middle of the south-west facade, of 
& horizontal architrave into & semicircular 
archivolt, etc.—though M. Zeiller is wrong 


(p. 50) in claiming that it offers the first 
example of the use of mosaic in the decora- 
tion of a dome: we may cite, as an example 
to the contrary, a nymphæum in the Roman 
Campagna, near the Via Tiburtina, described 
by Dr. Ashby in “‘ Papers of the British School 
at Rome," Уо]. IIL, p. 104. We shall 
therefore, welcome the forthcoming publica- 
tion of MM. Hébrard and Zeiller's great work ; 
and we may congratulate the French 'archi- 
tectural students of the Villa Médici upon the 
splendid restorations that two of their 
number have been able to produce as a result 
of their studies there, with the hope that 
British students will one day demonstrate 
that they are capable of work of a similar 
character. 


THE ROMAN FORUM. 


IN the T'imes of September 5 and 6 appeared 
two articles giving an exceedingly interesting 
résume of twelve years’ work of excavation in 
the Foro Romano,” kased on the report now 
in preparation by Commendatore Boni in view 
of the International Archeological Congress 
to be held in Rome in 1912. Few spots on 
the surface of the Old World have been the 
scene for so long a period of an intense and 
constantly varying political and social life, 
and, consequently, subject to such frequent 
alterations in aspect, as these few acres of 
valley bottom. The greatest caution and 
experience is thus necessarily required in the 
work of exploration so as to obtain the maxi- 
mum of information from the numerous strata 
of construction laid bare by the pick and 
shovel, and conclusions based оп partial 
excavation have constantly to be revised im 
view of more exhaustive search. 
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It is therefore of great value to have this 
autnoritative stocktaking, often a period of 
scientific investigation prosecuted with great 
activity and peculiarly rich in results. 

The topics discussed resolve themselves into 
six heads. The first is the primitive cemetery 
near the Cloaca Maxima, containing examples 
of various types of early burial, and so old 
that it was a surprise to contemporaries even 
as early as Republican times when a portion 
of it was discovered in one of the rebuildings 
of the great sewer. The second is the 
identification by Commendatore Boni of the 
remains of masonry, consisting of great blocks 
of square tufa, intersected by the foundations 
of the Arch of Titus, with the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, and of other foundations hard 
by with those of the Chapel of the Public 
Lares, the powers which stood in the same 
relation to the Commonwealth as the Lares 
Familiares to the family, representing as 
they did the reserve of the latent energy of 
the Roman people. 

The third is provided by the massive con- 
crete substructure of fortifications, traceable 
from the House of the Vestals to beyond the 
Arch of Titus, indicating the existence of 
two parallel walls with external towers, 
probably built by Aurelius in the IIIrd 
century. This work involved the destruction 
of aristocratic mansions of the Ist, in one of 
which a mosaic floor and basement with 
cubicles for slaves opening out of a central 
corridor have been identified. 

A longer portion of the discussion is 

devoted to the “ Tribunal of Trajan," which 
Commendatore Boni sees in certain remains 
found in the centre of the Forum on the same 
site as those of the base of the colossal statue 
of Domitian. Among these are two reliefs 
-commemorating the proclamation by Trajan 
.of largesse to the people, which are of great 
Importance from the topographical point of 
view, for the Emperor is represented as stand- 
ing in the Forum, and if an agreement can 
be arrived at as to their interpretation the 
exact position of many of the surrounding 
buildings will be determined beyond ques- 
tion. No such agreement is, however, yet 
established among archeologists. 
. Of more archeological than architectural 
import is the passage in Commendatore Boni's 
report in which he deals with the origin of 
the famour Niger Lapis, which he believes 
to have been placed as a propitiation after 
the discords and bloodshed which occurred 
at the time of the Gracchi on the site of an 
old destroyed shrine. This had been care- 
fully filled in with river gravel mixed with 
Sacrificial ash and votive offerings before 
teing covered by the black slab marking a 
locus religiosus, а spot of mourning and ill- 
omen. 

Architecturally, the most interesting 
passage describes the work done at the 
Basilica Atmilia, which, thanks to the 
removal of a group of houses, it has been 
possible to explore—sufficiently, at least, to 
make it clear that this magnificent structure 
fell in a single day, as the result, probably, of 
an earthquake. The tangled mass of material 
accumulated on the floor is far too bulky to 
be removed except by slow degrees, but the 
main lines of the building can now be re- 
constructed with tolerable certainty from 
"what is uncovered, in the light of the drawings 
made at the Renaissance of the portions of 
the façade then still standing. In front of 
the portico ran a line of fourteen taberna, 
richly decorated with marbles, corresponding 
with the bays of the portico behind, and form- 
ing а projecting ground story parallel with 
the Sacra Via. This was the only portion 
restored in the VIth century after the 
disaster. The rest was abandoned in despair, 
but utilised as a quarry first for the decora- 
tion of the new Home on the Bosphorus, 
and later of the newer Rome of the Renais- 
sance. It appears to have been “divided into 
three naves by two lines of very large 
columns of African breccia surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals. These columns sup- 
ported richly-carved crossbeams, above which 
rose another line of slighter columns, which 
in their turn supported the cornice and 
coffered ceiling. With the exception of a very 
few broken shafts of columns, still standing 
on white marble bases, everything lies buried 
in inextricable confusion. Here and there 
can be seen the foliage of capitals, pieces of 
most delicate tracery, and the mouldings of 
bases, architraves, and cornices. But for the 
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art the mass of ruins seems jumbled 
beyond all hope of disentanglement—the 
delicate cut acanthus of white marble 
capitals lies next to a shaft of cipollino, flaking 
off like leaves from a book, or a great column 
of breccia, disintegrating into its component 
parts; and all these are mixed up with the 
crumbling blocks of the tufa walls." The 
old pavement was formed of ''great squares 
of Chian and Numidian marble bordered with 
bands of cipollino.“ 

The Times articles close with a well- 
deserved tribute to Commendatore Boni, not 
only as a learned and imaginative archæ- 
ologist, but as an excellent and withal tasteful 
curator, “for the Forum is really beautiful, 
thanks to the skill with which vegetation has 
been used to hide the scars of excavation, 
the débris of the least important remains, and, 
above all the modern work of necessary 
restoration.“ 


most 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


ONE of the water-colours in 

An Architect- the South Kensington Museum 

Painter. is “The River Orwell, and 

the Bridge near Ipswich," by 

James Harrison, who “exhibited landscapes 

at the Royal Academy, 1827-40." Mr. Ralph 

Thomas, in Notes and Queries for September 9, 

identifies the artist as one who began life as a 

painter but found his living in architecture ; 

one of his semi-successes being a design for the 

City of London Schools," which the Committee 
awarded the third premium." 


ONE of the most interesting 
Monumental features of the Ancient Art 
Brasses. Section at the Earls Court 
Exhibition is that devoted 
to the monumental brasses arranged by Mr. 
Walter E. Gawthorp, F.S.A. (Scot.) There 
are to be seen also rubbings of various periods 
and styles, including one after the XIVth 
century brass to Abbot Delamere at St. 
Albans, which is of Flemish workmanship. 
By the way, the Archdeacon of Oldham dedicated 
a few weeks ago, in Islip Church, Northants, 
the brass reproduced on this page, in memory 
of John and Anne Nicoll. It was designed by 
Mr. T. G. Gawthorp, and engraved in the work- 
shops of Messrs. Gawthorp & Sons, who are 
now engaged on the restoration of some brasses 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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Brass in Islip Church, Northants. 
Designed by Mr. T. G. Gawthorp. 
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Ir any site might have been 

An Abandoned deemed immune from the 
City. vulgarity of advertisement it 
would be that strange relic of 

the past, the abandoned city of Les Baux. 
slowly expiring on the arid rocks of Provence, 
But по; one of the most prominent portions of 
this rocky eyrie has recently been cut to a 
smooth face and whitened to receive & colossal 
advertisement. Les Baux is one of the curiosi- 
ties of Europe. In the Middle Ages it was a 
flourishing city, ruled by a line of warlike 
barons, who claimed the kingdom of Arles and 
the county of Provence, and from whom the 
Houses of Orange and of Monaco are actually 
descended. The failure of water, the inacces- 
sibility of the situation, and the general increase 
in security, rendering such a lofty perch unneces- 
sary, have gradually reduced the population to 
some 400, a tenth of its former size. But the 
great castle and many of the buildings stand. 
Among them are many of Gothic and Renaissance 
times. The latter include a graceful little 
Protestant chapel, the only example left in all 
France of a Huguenot place of worship. But 
what renders Les Baux unique in Europe, 
though paralleled in Arabia and India, is the 
fact that many of its ancient buildings and 
notably large portions of the castle are hewn 
out of the solid rock, and are, in fact, monoliths. 


THE Wren Church of St. 

A City Andrew - by - the - Wardrobe, 

Church. where restorations have been 

in progress, will be re-opened 

on the 22nd inst. In the parish magazine the 
Rector writes :— 

“ For the first time I am able to see the 
beauty of the richly-carved roof and its various 
designs. Right down from east to west the 
centre of the slightly domed roof is broken by 
large circles of deeply- arsed flowers and fruit, 
rivalling in beauty and richness of design the 
woodwork of Grinling Gibbons himself. A 
small tria r design surmounts every 
column which rises from the galleries to the 
ceiling, and а different design fills each 
triangle, though they consist in each case of 
cherubs’ heads surmounting designs of fruit or 
flowers. But those which strike one most are 
the carvings over the centre of each arch. The 
same designs for these are on both sides of the 
church. t me begin at the west end, where 
keeping watch over the organ is an eagle with 
outspread wings standing on the open Book. 
The second design consists of two cherubs 
holding a large crown over some flowers; the 
third, cherubs sitting on clouds; the fourth 
is that of cherubs without wings, with a desi 
of rushes entwined round them, while the 
fifth design, over the altar, is of а large white 
dove with outspread wings with & branch of 
olive leaves coming out of either side of its 
mouth." 


THE collapse of a wall and 

The Penalty roof of а winter garden and 

of Jerry lounge, which were being 
Building. added to the Eldorado 
Music Hall at Nice, on Friday 
last, has resulted in several people being killed. 
It is thought that the work, which was being 
carried out in reinforced concrete, had not 
been given sufficient time to set before the 
internal fitting had been commenced. 

The loss of life through the collapse of a 
structure, though not а criminal offence, 
reminds one of the eárly days when such was 
the case. De Morgan, when making excava- 
tions at the tell or mound at the Acropolis at 
Susa, unearthed a large block of black diorite, 
on which were engraved the Laws of Hammu- 
rabi, who lived about 2200 в.с. 

This code, which gives the Laws of Babylon 
at that time, was engraved upon the column 
in forty-nine long columns with introductorv 
and concluding texts. Forty-four columns are 
still intact. Amongst others the laws govern- 
ing building are given, and provided that the 
responsibility of unsound workmanship rested 
with the builder. If the builder erected а 
house which fell down and killed the owner the 
builder had to pay the penalty with his life. 
If one or more of the owner's slaves were killed, 
the builder had to replace slave for slave, and 
if the owner's son were killed, the builder's own 
son was put to death. One wonders what 
happened when the builder had no son! The 
builder had also to pay compensation for 
damage to the property or utensils of the owner, 
and, further, had to rebuild the parts that 
had fallen down. 
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Few of the tourists who visit 
The Roman Paris are aware that, like Arles 
Amphitheatre and Nimes, it possesses its 
of Lutetia, Roman amphitheatre. Ехса- 
vations made in 1870-3, near 
the Rue de Navarre, in the squalid quarter 
bordering on the Rue Mouffetard, with its age- 
long reputation as the resort of cut-throats, 
үнс рос Кеб, et hoc genus отте, disclosed the 
forgotten Arènes de Lutèce.” These were 
constructed in the IInd or IIIrd century A.D., 
in close proximity to the summer residence of 
the Roman Governor, remains of which are to be 
seen in the garden of the Musée de Cluny. 
Like it, they мего outside the city proper, then 
confined to the island in the Seine, and occupied 
a position on the slopes of the hill, later known 
as Montagne Ste. Geneviéve. The cllipse measures 
some 180 ft. by 150 ft., and the structure, 
which was less well-preserved than manv 
southern examples, has been extensively 
restored. After protracted negotiations, 
repeatedly broken off, the municipality has 
recently come to terms with the owner of the 
site, and intends to make the amphitheatre 
more accessible to the public, after clearing the 
approaches of obstructing buildings. Whether 
it is proposed to utilise it for a revival of 
gladiatorial shows, or for bull fights of the 
Spanish type, or merely for the comparatively 
mild cow-fights of Southern France has not yet 
been revealed. 


“ THE steps which the London 
The York County Council is taking 
Water-gate. through its Superintending 
Architect's Department to 
arrest further decay in the stonework of that 
interesting relic of Old London, the York 
Water-gate, have not been taken a moment too 
soon, for, even as it is, many of the features 
of the stonc-carving have. altogether Е 
peared,” says the Antiquary. It was the 
watchful Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, with its headquarters in the neigh- 
bouring Buckingham.street, which urged the 
Council to apply preservatives. The Society 
supplied the information, at the Council's 
request, that the best method of resisting the 
decay of stonework has been found in repeated 
applications of baryta and lime, with a final 
coating of ground lias blue lime slaked in 
boiling water, care being taken to avoid the 
unpleasant appearance left by the baryta 
treatment. This has been the means used to 
prevent further decay of the famous XVIIth- 
century garden-front of St. John's College, 
Oxford, work which was finished last year, 
and the treatment has also been emploved 
with satisfactory results on the tower of West 
Ham Church and at Godalming Parish Church. 
It is understood that the water-gate will be 
treated on similar lines." Whether the cleaning 
is judicious or not, the immediate effect of the 
work is not satisfactory. After treatment, 
the structure has been patched by masons, 
successors to the Nicholas Stone, who so 
admirably carried out the intentions of Inigo 
Jones. The old-time shadows have vanished, 
and, shorn of its mellow if grimy appearance, 
the gate has lost some of its fascination. 


EARLY last year (writes Mr 


Medina К. Е. Carr, British Vice- 
Azahara, Consul)  excavations were 
Cordoba. started by Government on the 


site cf this marvellous Moorish 
palace and pleasure city, built in the Xth 
century and razed to the ground shortly after. 
It is situated between three and four miles 
from Cordoba, at the foot of the Sierra, and 
was erccted in а scries of about four terraces, 
covering a large extent of ground. In the 
XVth and XVIth centuries the Hieronymite 
monks used the ruins as & quarry for the 
building of their magnificent monastery close 
by, which is itself now in ruins, and it is believed 
that а great deal of the marble was burnt by 
them to make lime. А quantity of interesting 
arabesques carved in stone, for wall decoration, 
still in perfect condition, has been unearthed, as 
well as broken glass and pottery. The excava- 
tions are being carefully and intelligently 
carried out with far too scanty funds. "Various 
descriptions exist of this wonderful place, the 
site of which has been called by the people Old 
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Cordoba from time immemorial, though it 
was known by the learned to be that of Medina 
Azahara. 


Тнк old city of Troyes is 
St. Jean, pu rich in churches of 
Troyes. istorical and artistic value. 


Some may be purer in style 
or more imposing in their proportions, but few 
resent а more varied series of interesting 
eatures than St. Jean, whose southern side is 
seen in the accompanying figure. Its bells 
rang for the marriage of Charles VI. of France 
with Isabel of Bavaria, а princess who con- 
tributed largely by her selfishness and un- 
patriotic conduct to the miseries of the Hundred 
Years War, and again later for that of her 
daughter Catharine, who brought as her dower 
to our Henry V. no less than the crown of 
France. Troyes was visited by a disastrous 
conflagration in 1526, which necessitated the 
rebuilding or restoration of many of its churches, 
and thus gave free scope for that school of 
Renaissance church design which flourished 
with such brilliance in the district. St. Jean, 


Belfry, St. Jean, Troyes. 


however, which dates principally from the 
XIIIth and XVth centuries, seems to have been 
more considerably worked upon some half 
century later. | 

Among its curiosities are the replacing of 
the medieval tracery in some of its choir 
windows by Renaissance substitutes simulating 
а skeleton structure with slender pilasters and 
pediments, of by no means ungraceful effect, 
and the picturesque clock turret seen in the 
foreground of our illustration. The church 
has recently suffered severe damage by the 
fall—an event long feared—of the steeple shown 
in the background. The ancient tower, no 
longer able to carry the heavy slated timber 
belfry of a type common in the district, tottered 
under its load and disburthened itself of it on to 
& house on the opposite side of the street, on 
which it rested like an extinguisher, while the 
bells were deposited in the attics, and a chimney- 
stack was spitted on the finial. 


EVER since the Renaissance 

The Villa of the site of that country villa 

Horace. in the Sabine Hills, which was 

so dear to the heart of Horace, 

has been а subject of keen interest and debate 

among archeologists. It appears that the 

French School in Rome has at last discovered 

its remains. The following is a translation of a 

note on the subject in the current number of 
Architecture : 

“The: researches made to identify the site 
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of the villa made it pen to place it at Vigna 
di Corte, in the neighbourhood of Licenza. The 
excavations carried out in that district have 
actually resulted in the discovery of sure 
evidence of the poet's residence there. The 
finds include fragments of primitive walls and 
a mosaic pavement of the age of Augustus. 
The villa occupied the summit of а hill bounded 
on two sides by the little river Digentia. The 
dwelling-house was preceded by a garden of 
considerable size surrounded by arcades. In 
the centre of the garden a tank, 20 metres long, 
was found communicating with the river. On 
the left the imposing remains of a farm are 
still visible. A frigidarium, a large elliptical 
plunge-bath, and the calidarium, have been 
uncovered. The central building of the villa, 
containing splendid mosaics, extends as far as 
the banks of the Digentia. The remains found in 
the interior lead to the conclusion that it was 
rich in marbles and mural paintings. А con- 
siderable number of fragments of artistic value 
have been collected.” 

Unless these splendours were, to any large 
extent, added by Horace’s successors, which 
is, of course, possible, all this tends to show 
that his country home was not quite the simple 
little affair, the unpretentious retreat amid the. 
rusticities of а hill farm, that the genial old 
Roman poet depicts for us in his verses. 


THERE is а half-forgotten 
corner of Paris on the south 
bank of the Seine, hard by 
_ | the stateliness of the Boulevard 
St. Germain and the gay student life of the 
“ Boul. Mich.," but apart from both, a tangle 
of tortuous and ancient streets clustering 
round the Church of St. Séverin. This pictur- 
esque district is likely to be dragged from its 
obscurity and smartened up in conformity with 
its more up-to-date neighbours by means of a 
brand-new street driven through its heart. 
The change hardly seems to be demanded by 
the necessities of traffic or sanitation, and Paris 
would lose thereby one more bit of her old. 
world charm. St. Séverin, which is one of her 
not very numerous medimval churches, and 
has inspired some of Huysmans's poetical pages, 
has much that is interesting about it. Though 
it has never been of first.rate importance, its 
history dates back over a thousand years. It 
may have been the successor of a chapel attached 
to the old Palais des Thermes, and certainly 
existed in the year 700, when it benefited by 
a large legacy from a certain Ermyntrude, а 
wealthy lady of Paris. Nothing, however, 
remains of so early a date, and the present fabric 
consists of a picturesque amalgam of various 
periods, grouping picturesquely with the sur- 
rounding weather- beaten houses, and it is to be 
feared that when deprived of their companion- 
ship and thrust into the garish day of a modern 
thoroughfare it will lose much of its meaning. 

Three bays of the nave are of the XIIIth 
centurv, other portions date from 1347 to 
1439, and the choir is of the flamboyant work 
of the late XVth century. The building was 
not, even then, at the end of its transformations. 
In the reign of Louis XIV. that great heiress, 
„La Grande Mademoiselle,” in a fit of piety, 
bestowed a new decoration upon it. A scheme 
was drawn up by Le Brun, the decorator of 
Versailles, for turning its Gothic barbarities 
into something less glaringly out of fashion. 
Its pointed arches were disguised in a casing 
of marble, with ornaments of gilded and painted 
stucco, and a new altar was provided with a 
baldacchino reposing on eight marble columns 
with bronze enrichments, and sculpture by 
Tuby. 

More recently still, in 1840, the portal of 
the destroyed church of St. Pierre-aux-Bwufs 
was removed from the precincts of Notre Dame 
and  affixed—much restored, and without 
rhyme or reason—to the facade, to replace, 
perhaps, its two famous stone lions which 
gave rise in the Middle Ages to the legal phrase, 
* Datum inter duos leones," found in monkish 
judicial documents. 

St. Séverin, almost alone among Parisian 
churches, retains some vestiges of a cloister 
whose arches, partly built up, partly ruined, 
surround the Curé’s sad little garden, its only 
rival being the “ Cloître des Billettes " in the 
Marais, now the appurtenance of a Protestant 
place of worship. 


St. Severin, 
Paris. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


RECENT WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION CASES.—Il. 


Dependency. 

T is satisfactory to find that the decision 
Il of the Court of Appealin Keeling v. New 
Monckton Collieries, Ltd., on which we 
commented adversely (the Builder, 
February 3), has been reversed by the House of 
Lords. It was a case in which a man had left 
his wife and children in 1888 and never con- 
tributed at all again to their support before he 
met with his death in 1910, and yet the Court of 
Appeal had held that as his widow, she was a 
dependent and could claim compensation from 
his employers at the time of his death. "This 
finding was based on the presumption of law 
that a husband is bound to maintain his wife, 
but the House of Lords have now held that, 
to render a wife dependent under the Act, this 
legal presumption does not alone suffice, but 
must be supported by fact. We commented 
on the extraordinary burden laid upon em- 
ployers by the decision of the Court of 
Appeal, and it is satisfactory to find that the 
House of Lords should have held it erroneous. 
In the case Jobson v. Cory & Sons, Ltd., 
the Court of Appeal have decided a point 
under the new Act which had received decision 
under the Act of 1897, in the case Williams 
v. the Vauxhall Colliery Company, Ltd. (the 
Buiider, July 6, 1907). А workman, injured 
by accident, and having been paid compensa- 
tion, had had ihe payments terminated in 
an arbitration by the County Court judge 
on the ground that he had recovered. He 
subsequently died, and his dependents claimed 
compensation. The proceedings terminating 
the payments, to which the deceased man was 
a party, were held not to debar the dependents 
from claiming, as they have an independent 
right to compensation, although credit must 
be given for the sum paid to the deceased as 
compensation. Of course, the death must 
have been caused by the accident, but in 
our note to the former case we pointed out 
the important bearing these decisions have on 
policies of assurance. In some policies the 
claim has to be put forward within a limited 
specified time of the accident, whilst in others 
payments are only to Ее continued for a 
certain period, and then be commuted, after 
which all liability on the part of the assurer 
is to cease. In such cases as the above 
awkward questions may arise between the 

employer and his insurers. 


Incapacity. 

The recent case of Cory Brothers, Ltd., v. 
Hughes (current Law Reports ') is a very un- 
satisfactory decision from the employers’ point 
of view. On January 31, 1906, a collier sus- 
tained an injury to his right hand, and was 
paid 12s. ld. as compensation until August, 
1908. His employers then found him light 
work at the same or slightly higher wages 
than he was earning before the accident. He 
worked at various kinds of light work until 
April, 1910. The work he was then engaged 
upon was of a nature that involved no exer- 
tion, but to get to the place of work he had 
to walk up hill, and, owing to a diseased 
heart, he was unable to do this, and ceased 
working, and obtained registration of the 
verbal agreement made in February, 1906, 
under which he was originally paid compensa- 
tion. The employers then applied for a 
termination of the weekly payments from the 
time he had ceased working. It was proved 
that the heart disease had no connexion with 
{һе accident, but vet the County Court judge, 
whilst accepting this as а fact, awarded 10s. 
compensation as from the date the man had 
ceased work. The Court of Appeal approved 
this finding, holding the man to be suffering 
[rom incapacity, the result of the accident, and 
that it lay upon the emplovers to prove that 
tnat incapacity had ceased. The decision 
appears, however, to have the effect of imposing 
upon emplovers a liability for disease if once a 
man has been injured. Here the man, after the 
injury to his hand, seems to have had left him 
some earning capacity ; for nearly two years he 
had earned something at light work, quite 


apart from the consideration as to whether the 
wages actually paid him—which were the 
same as he had received before the accident— 
represented exactly his true earning capacity. 
Heart disease further 1mpaired this remaining 
earning capacity, but the employers are held 
liable 1n nearly the same amount as when the 
man had no disease. It is little to Бе wondered 
at that employers are every day becoming 
more chary of employing men not in the 
finest condition of age and health. 


Serious and Wilful Misconduct. 

Under the new Act of 1906, as we have 
frequently pointed out, serious and wilful 
misconduct on the part of a workman affords 
no defence to the employer where an accident 
results in death or serious and permanent 
disablement. i 

This extraordinary provision gives rise to 
questions of extreme complication, as it 
now becomes necessary to determine whether 
the act of serious and wilful misconduct takes 
the man out of the sphere of his employment 
or whether the misconduct has merely taken 
place within the scope of the employment. 
An employer giving strict orders where and 
how a man shall do his work might reason- 
ably believe that when a man acts in con- 
travention of his orders that man would be 
outside the scope of the employment and out- 
side the ambit of the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act, but two decisions in the current 
„Law Reports" will serve to show that the 
law is not so simple. 

In the case of Harding v. Bryndda Colliery 
Company, Ltd., a collier was employed in a 
“bogey,” а passage above a “top hole, ог 
working, to cut а hole from the *''bogey " 
into the “ top hole" to allow gas to escape 
from the latter. In accordance with rules 
made under the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1887, the working, or * top hole," had been 
blocked up with boards, and it was under- 
stood that any man was forbidden to enter 
a working so blocked. In the course of dril- 
ling the hole from the “ begey the man 
asked the foreman's leave to enter the work- 
ing from below, and leave was refused. 
Nevertheless, the man, who wished to ascer- 
tain whether the hole was being drilled in the 
right direction, entered the lower working 
and was asphyxiated. The Court of Appeal, 
by a majority, held that the man’s depend- 
ents were entitled to compensation, as, though 
he was guilty of serious and wilful miscon- 
duct, he was acting within the scope of his 
employment. This finding appears to be 
based upon the fact that when he met with 
his death the man was engaged in doing the 
particular operation he was employed to do, 
although doing it in à manner prohibited ky 
his employers, and the two Lords Justices 
distinguished this case from that of Weigall 
v. South Hatton Coal Company, Ltd., where 
a collier went to a place different from that 
to which he was ordered and hewed coal there, 
and was held outside the course of his em- 
ployment. Lord Justice Buckley differed, and 
found the two cases indistinguishable, and 
we regret that his view did not prevail. 
What can be more disastrous to the safetv 
ef workmen than to prove to employers that 
regulations made and enforced for the men's 
own security cau be disregarded and com. 
pensation nevertheless be obtained? If an 
employer instructs a man to do an operation 
in a particular manner, and the man persists in 
taking another course, should he not be held 
just as much outside the course of his employ- 
ment as if he was doing some totally different 
operation? The only common-sense answer 
to this proposition appears to be in the athrma- 
tive. For other cases on this thorny ques- 
tion we may refer our readers to Brice т. 
Edward Lloyd, Ltd. (the Builder, July 31, 
1909), Pope v. Hills Plymouth Company, 
Ltd. (the Build) r. July 9, 1910), and Barnes 
v. Nunnery Colliery Company (the Builder. 
February 3, 1911). The above were all cases 
where there was a deviation on the part of 
the workmen from their duty apart from 
the performance of the particular job in hand, 
but in Hopgood v. Olive Partington, Ltd. 
(the Builder, July 9, 1910). will be found a 


decision on the same lines as Harding's case, 
where, in performance of the job in hand, a 
man disobeyed regulations. 


Reference to Medical Referee. 

The last case we need refer to is Carolan v. 
Harrington & Co. (current “ Law Reports). 
Paragraph 15 of the second schedule to the 
Act states that “any committee, arbitrator, 
or judge may, subject to regulations made 
by the Secretary of State and the Treasury, 
submit to а medical referee for report any 
matter which seems material to any question 
arising in the arbitration." The regulations 
all contemplate a personal examination of the 
mau by the referee, but in a case where the 
man had died the County Court judge sub- 
mitted conflictiug medical evidence on the 
question whether death was due to the acci- 
dent to the referee, and the Court of Appeal 
have held that he had power to do so. 


THE TRADE UNION 
CONGRESS. 


Tue Trade Union Congress was opened at 
Newcastle on September 4, and continued its 
sittings throughout the week. The delegates 
numbered 521, as compared with 505 last 
year, and the membership was stated to be 
1,062,125, an increase of 14,418, despite the 
withdrawal of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners. In 1909 the member- 
ship was 1,701,000, and in 1908 1, (76,000. 

А novel feature was the attendance of a 
representative on behalf of the Home Oftice, 
Mr. Shackleton, and the Board of Trade was 
represented by three otlicials instead of only 
one. 

Those persons who anticipated unusually 
interesting debates on the labour problems of 
the day at this Congress will certainly have 
been disappointed, and а criticism of some of 
the statements relating to the railway strike 
is rendered impossible out of respect to the 
Commission of Inquiry now sitting, for 
certain aspects of trade unionism in connexion 
with what strike may be said to be aub judice, 
and at present any comment would be 
unbefittiug. 

One point, having regard to the many 
serious strikes that have occurred during the 
past twelve.months since the last Congress. 
must, however, have struck anyone reading 
the report of the proceedings, and that is 
the absence of any official and emphatic dis- 
claimer of the many acts of violence and 
intimidation that have accompanied these 
strikes. During the currency of such strikes, 
and especially when acts of aggression and 
violence call for civil or military intervention, 
it is the custom for labour leaders to hasten 
to assure the public that the trade union 
workers take no part in sabotage, and that 
they are, in fact, rather the victims of 
hooligans, who intervene and prejudice the 
movement. If this be the case, it would 
appear that the Trade Union Congress 
afforded the very best opportunity for a 
united public protest on the part of trade 
unionists against this wanton destruction of 
property, yet any such expression of opinion 
is absent from the presidential address as 
reported, and the public are entitled to draw 
the inference that, even if the trade union 
members do not actually participate in these 
recurrent acts of violence, they, at least, 
have not taken the opportunity of deprecating 
them as furthering their ends. 

One other point arises in connexion with 
the presidential address, in which the Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. Mullin, spoke of the supreme 
folly of any body of employers declining to 
recognise the unions. Here, again, the Presi- 
dent appears to have purposely shut his eves 
to facts only too apparent to the puklic. One 
of the chief arguments for the recognition by 
employers of the trade unions is that the 
unions favour collective bargaining by provid- 
ing responsible leaders with whom the em- 
plovers can treat. Yet what has been the 
history of many of the strikes of the past 
two years? The so-called leaders have been 
repudiated by the men; agreements approved 
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by the leaders have been rejected by the men; 
and the leaders have been powerless either 
to influence the men or to restrain them within 
legal limits. It is also noteworthy that no 
explanation was offered of the fact that the 
one railway company which recognised the 
unions, far from having found its path 
smoothed, had encountered more unrest and 
difficulty than any other company. 

Again, the intolerance expressed by the 
President of minorities and the recognition 
of the rights of minorities by any govern- 
ment cannot be overlooked. Mr. Mullin is 
reported as having described the conscience 
of the minority as the selfish spirit of the 
minority," and it is only becoming too 
apparent that the trade unions not only desire 
to coerce minorities, tut that the leaders 
often break the rules of the societies and take 
action before ascertaining the existence of 
majorities or minorities amongst the members. 

The present labour unrest is largely a move- 
ment on the part of the trade unions to obtain 
recognition. This being the case, it behoves 
the trade union leaders first to set their own 
house in order—to disown the hooligan element, 
to obtain control over their own members, to 
abide by their owm constitutions, and to 
ор responsibility for their acts. With so 
much to be done in these respects revolu- 
tionary speeches at the Congress are not only 
to be deprecated, but they serve to damage 
the trade union cause in the public eye. 

The presence of representatives from the 
Board of Trade and the Home Office at the 
Congress was made the subject of rather 
angry debate. Having regard to the charac- 
ier of some of the speeches delivered during 
ihe Congress, the presence of Government 
representatives at such meetings seems some- 
what anomalous. 

The actual business of the Congress is 
rather shortly reported. The complete 
reversal of the Osborne judgment was called 
for, and the usual motion for nationalisation 
of railways was carried, the action of the 
Government in connexion with the railway 
strike being used as an argument in favour 
of the motion. 

The attitude of the Congress towards the 
Insurance Bill was somewhat curious. In the 
first place, a resolution that the insurance 
scheme should be non-contributory was 
defeated on a card vote by 940,000 to 825,000 
votes. . But a resolution that the burden of 
insuring workers whose wages are less than 
15s. should be placed upon the employer and 
the Stale was carried on a card vote of 
530,000 to 408,000. Then Mr. Clynes moved 
an omnibus resolution dealing with 
severa] questions, such as withholding benefit 
Írom persons in receipt of compensation, the 
establishment of a tribunal to adjudicate on 
the conduct of medical men, but which con- 
cluded, ‘‘The Congress declares that State 
assistance should be given according to the 
necessities of industrious people, and therefore 
claims that persons with wages below 25s. 
should be called upon to contribute less than 
higher-paid men, or be relieved of all pay- 
ments to the scheme." This resolution was 
carried entire by a show of hands. Thus, in the 
course of half а day the Congress appears to 
have advanced from receiving the Bill on a 
contributory basis to exempting a very large 
class from their full contribution or any con- 
tribution at all. Mr. Roberts, who opposed 
the resolution, is reported to have enunciated 
the extraordinary contention that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act should be amended 
во as to give injured workmen full wages 
instead of half wages. The labour leaders 
seem very slow in appreciating the disadvan- 
tages which the present Compensation Act 
ne to workers who are not in the prime 
of life and vigour, and although they have 
а keen eye for the dangers of malingering 
where the unions or friendly societies are con- 
«cerned, they soon allow this principle to be 
lost sight of when the burden is to be imposed 
on other shoulders. 

A resolution condemning the method of 
patronage in connexion with labour exchanges. 
as well as the working of the exchanges, was 
Jost, but it is slated that some miners’ 
delegates had unintentionally voted against 
the resolution. 

Mr. Crooks’s action in introducing a Bill deal- 
ing with !abzur disputes, some of the pro- 
visions of which we dealt with last week, was 
censured by the Congress and the Bill itself 
disapproved. 
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By the suspension of the standing orders а 
special resolution was moved and carried con- 
gratulating the transport workers and the 
women's trade unions on the successes they 
had achieved. Mr. Roberts, the seconder of 
this resolution, did deprecate any disorder and 
excesses that might have been committed, but 
from the debates it is apparent that the 
general strike is to be the favourite weapon 
in the hands of the trade unions in the future 
to the detriment of that far wiser and more 
worthy method if settling disputes—concilia- 
tion. Of late years we have watched with 
approval the extension of the principle of 
conciliation, and much has been effected by 
its adoption, and a better feeling has thereby 
been cultivated between employers and em. 
ployed, and it will be a national misfortune 
if the disastrous strikes of the last twelve 
months displace the more creditable methods 
of arriving at settlements in trade disputes. 
Whatever the immediate results of any par- 
ticular strike may appear to be, it has to 
be remembered that they involve a disloca- 
tion of trade with evil effects, which in many 
cases are permanent. The country involved 
in strikes is losing trade daily to her foreign 
competitors, and, to quote the ancient fable, 
the disputants in the end are left quarrelling 
over the two shells of the oyster, whilst the 
oyster itseif, the trade of the country and the 
profits from which wages eventually have to 
be paid, has passed into other hands. 

The trade unions have useful functions to 
perform, and, as we have always admitted, 
perform certain of these functions well; under 
the Insurance Bill their administrative 
capacity will further be called into the public 
service, and it will be a matter for regret f 
ever they convert themselves into purely 
militant political societies. We have before 
okserved that the debates at these Congresses 
hardly do the trade unions justice, and that. 
as at present conducted, they are detrimental 
rather than otherwise to the cause of trade 
unionism. On the present occasion, for 
instance, a serious debate on the Insurance 
Bill, and especially on that portion of it 
which relates to unemployment benefit, might 
have proved of considerable value and a wel- 
come substitute for the discursive utterances 
on all kinds of questions which have charac- 
terised the proceedings at this Congress. 


A COMPACT CONCRETE 
MIXING INSTALLATION. 


Tue plant illustrated on this page was 
specially designed for use in the construction 
ot a building in a busy street and where storage 
accommodation could not be provided in the 
customary way. The object of the arrange- 
ment was to enable the contractors to prepare 
concrete rapidly and economically, at the same 
time guarding against delays due to lack of 
materials and against inconvenience from 
excessive quantities of materials. 

As may be seen by the sketch, the plant 
consists of a framed structure including two 
construction towers. one for hoisting sand and 
the other for hoisting aggregate. In the 
middle, a bunker divided into two compart- 
ments, each with a discharge valve at the 
bottom of the hopper, receives the sand and 
aggregate, and delivers these into the concrete 
mixer below, which in turn discharges its load 
into a hopper, feeding trucks for distribution 
of concrete to different parts of the site. The 
storage capacity of the sand bunker is 
25 cubic yds., and that of the aggregate bunker 
50 cubic yds. The hoists and mixer are 
operated by electric motors. 

Sand and aggregate are delivered by waggons 
with bottom discharge into the shoots shown, 
and at the foot of these they are raised by the 
two bucket elevators and discharged through 
shoots into the bunkers. The hopper below 
the mixer has the capacity of 4 cubic yds., 
thus providing a small reserve of ready-mixed 
concrete. Each elevator has the capacity of 
85 cubic yds. per hour. 

The arrangement is one of a type which may 
be found useful by bnilders having occasion to 
undertake reinforced concrete construction 
in cities and large towns. 


* PEACEFUL PICKETING.’’ 


The council of the Builders’ Merchants’ 
Alliance (Limited), after considering several 
cases of picketing, have agreed that the 
following resolution be sent to the Home 
Secretary :—‘‘ That the attention of the 
Government bo called to the violence and 
disorder occasioned during the recent strikes 
by the intimidation of willing workers under 
the guise of peaceful picketing.” 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, PLYMOUTH. 

The Bishop of Exeter recently laid tho 
foundation-stone of a new church at Cattle- 
down, Plymouth. The church is being built by 
Messrs. W. Cowlin & Sons, of Bristol, from 
a design by Sir C. A. Nicholson, of Messrs. 
Nicholson & Corlctte, London. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARLINGTON. 

The new secondary school for girls, erected 
by the Durham County Council in Cleveland- 
avenue, Darlington, is now completed. The 
front elevation is of red brick, with freestone 
facings, and the interior of the building is 
heated with pipes from a large boiler in the 
basement, while the lighting is done by 
electricity. The building has been designed 
bv Mr. W. Rushworth, F.R.I.B.A., the County 
Education architect, who has also supervised 
the erection of the school. The general con- 
tractors were Messrs. R. Blackett; the heat- 
ing engineers, Messrs. W. Richardson & Со. ; 
and the interior furnishing has been carried 
out by the North of England School Furnish- 
ing Company. Messrs. Cox- Walker put in the 
electric-light fittings. Messrs. Н. №. Bulmer, 
of Durham, and Mr. J. Chatterton, of Gates- 
head, were the clerks of works. The cost of 
the buildings, including electric lighting. heat- 
ing, ventilating, tar paving, and the laying 
out of the grounds, was 11,8621. 

COUNTY SCHOOLS, ECCLESTON. 


New County Council schools for the village 
of Eccleston, near St. Helens, have been 
opened. The schools, which have accommoda- 
tion for 100 boys and girls, have been built 
from plans by Mr. Littler. county architect, 
at a cost of 2,060/., consist of three class-rooms, 
marching space, entrance halls, cloak-rooms, 
and teachers’ offices, all on the ground floor. 
The building is one story high, faced ex- 
ternally with Ravenhead rusticated brick. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Jno. Rothwell & Sons, contractors, St. Helens. 


NEW SCHOOLS, SUTTON VALENCE. 

In the latter half of the XVIth century, 
William Lambe, citizen and Clothworker 
(who built the water-conduit near Holborn), 
founded a grammar school at Sutton Valence, 
Kent, which he placed under the conduct of 
the Clothworkers’ Company. The Company 
continued the management of the school until 
about a year ago, when they transferred it 
to the United Westminster Schools, for 
purposes of the Emmanuel School, and agreed 
to contribute towards the cost of rebuilding 
the premises. The new buildings, erected by 
Messrs. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., of Maidstone, 
at an outlay of 30,0005, after plans and 
designs by Mr. H. Percy Adams, were opened 
two or three weeks ago by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL, LEVEN. Ле 

This school has been reconstructe rom 
the plans prepare by Messrs. Haxton & 
Walker, architects, of Leven, and the additions 
include a central hall, suite of modern class- 
rooms, laboratory, and art-room. The work 
was carried out by the following contractors: 
—Masons, Messrs. W. Black & Son, Kirkcaldy ; 


Joi . L. Swinton, Leven; plumbers, 
Meri Mr a M'Donald, Edinburgh; 
lasterers, Messrs. C. Neaves & Son; slater, 


. T. Black, St. Andrews; glazier,, Mr. W. 
i с Kirkcaldy; tile work, Messrs. 
Allan & Son, Edinburgh; electrical work, Mr. 
О. Melville, Kirkcaldy: steel work, Mr. D. 
Haig, Kirkcaldy: heating, Messrs. James 
Combe & Son, Glasgow; painting, Messrs. 
J. C. Rolland & Son, Leven. 

NEW SCHOOLS, STANWAY. 

These schools have been erected at a cost of 
about 3.3944, from plans prepared by Mr. 
J. W. Start, F.S.I., architect, of Colchester. 
The work was carried out by Mr. Charles 
Deaves, contractor, of Bures, and the schools 
were opened last week. | 

| NEW SCHOOL, UPPERMILL. 

"The plans for these buildings have been 
prepared by the county architect, Mr. Graham. 
and the estimated cost of the whole work 15 
about 4.5007. The accommodation provides for 
about 250 scholars. | : 

NEW SCHOOLS, DUFFRYN, EBBW VALE. 

Тһе estimated cost of erection of these schools 
is about 15.000/., and the plans were prepared 
by Mr. Henry Waters, M.S.A., architect, of 
Ebbw Vale. The bills of quantities were taken 
out by Mr. Stanley Hutchings, of Risa; the 
electrical engineer was Mr. W. 


contractor was Mr. A. J. Colborne, of Swindon. 


SWANSEA RAGGED SCHOOL. 


Messrs. Thomas, Meager, & Jones are the 
architects of this new building, which is being 


Horsfall.. 
A. M. I. C. E., of Ebbw Vale, and the general: 
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erected to take the place of the old school. 
The contractors for the work are Messrs. 
T. D. Jones, and the old building is to be 
demolished in order to extend the Central 
Police Station. 


SCHOOL, GARW VALLEY. 


A new school has been opened in the Garw 
Valley. It is designed to accommodate 156 
infant scholars, and comprises four class-rooms, 
opening into a central hall; cloak-rooms are 
provided, as well as teachers’ and caretakers 
rooms, stores, etc. The floors of the class- 
rooms and central hall are laid with 
wood blocks. whilst the floors of the cloak- 
rooms, corridors, etc., are of adamantine tiles. 
The exterior of the building is faced with 
local stone, with Forest of Dean stone and 
brick dressings, the roofs being covered with 
North Wales slates. The building was designed 
by Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, F.S.I., county architect, 
Cardiff, under whose supervision the works 
have been executed by Messrs. E. W. Lougher 
& Co. of Pontycymmer, at a cost of 3, 177“. 
Mr. Thomas Roberts, of Pontycymmer, acted 
as clerk of works. 


SCHOOL, HORWICH. 


The foundation-stone of the new Lord-street 
Council School has just been laid. The school 
is being built at a cost of 4,0007. furnished, 
und is to accommodate 400 infants. Mr. W. J. 
Slater, of Horwich, is the contractor, and 
Mr. Henry Littler, of the County Education 
Department, tho architect. 


SCHOOL, RAINWOR1H, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Nottingham Education Committee havo 
issued the statutory notice of their intention 
to provide a school for about 600 children at 
Rainworth, available for the parishes of Blid- 
worth and Ruflord. This school is necessitated 
by the opening up of a new colliery in the 
district. There will be no competition, as the 
work will be carried out by Mr. L. Maggs, 
F. S. I., Architect for Schools and County 
Buildings. | 


NEW PARISH INSTITUTE, LOWESTOFT. 


Mr. Н. C. W. Blyth, M.S.A., architect, of 
Lowestoft, is the architect for this building, 
which has been erected at a cost of 4,000/. 
аз à memorial to the late rector of Lowestoft, 
Canon Tupper-Carey, M.A. The institute is a 
two-story building, comprising a large hall, 
seven class-rooms, billiard-room, reading-room, 
etc. The contractors are Messrs. Mobbs Bros. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Sheffield Corporation Waterworks De- 
partment have just placed a contract for 
thirty-two patent mechanical pressure filters 
and auxiliary plant, capable of dealing with 
а flow of 6,000.000 gallons per day, with the 
firm of Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., of 
Manchester. 

We are informed that “Ceresit” is being 
employed by the London & North-Western 
Railway Company for the waterproofing of 
iwo passenger subways at Stonebridge and 
Bushey; and Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., are about 
to use 16 for a large tank, which they are to 
construct at St. Albans. The tank, which will 
be of concrete, will be rendered with “Ceresit " 
mortar varying in thickness from 1% to 
2 inches; the total arca of the rendering being 
2.022 square yards, for which 500 gallons of 
“ Ceresit” will be required. 

The St. Matthew's schools, Tolworth, near 
Surbiton, have recently been fitted with a 
number of D. О. Boyd's hygiastic ventilating 
school grates, supplied by Messrs. O’Brien, 
Thomas, & Co., Upper Thames-street, E.C., 
and Excelsior Works, South Bermondsey. 

Under the direction of Mr. Ronald P. 
Jones, architect; 7, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C., the ** Boyle" system of ventilation 
(natural), embracing Boyle's latest patent 
"airpump" ventilators and air inlets, has 
been apphed to the Unitarian Church Hall, 
North Finchley. 


A clock with two 5 ft. dials, and striking 


the hours, has been erected upon the Parish 


Church, at Hartshorne, Burton-on-Trent. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Derby, to the general designs 
of the late Lord Grimthorpe. 

-Messrs. Samuel Wallrock & Co., have just 
let upon building lease the site of Nos. 8 and 
9. Long Acre, and 16, Garrick-street, W., 
at а ground rent of over 800/. per annum, for 
the erection. of a block of business premises. 

The Derwent Joint Small-pox Hospital, 
Cumberland, is being supplied with Shorland's 
patent exhaust roof ventilators and special 
inlet ventilators, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth. Manchester. 

Messrs. J. & A. Ogilvie, of Union-street, 
Aberdeen, the makers of the oak screen. which 
forms the background of the memorial (illus- 
trated оп another page this week) to 
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Edward VII. in Crathie Church, have London 
showrooms at Мап Straaten-buildings, 30, 
Little Britain, Е.С. This branch of their 
business is under the control of their agent, 
Mr. J. Edwardes-Stevens. 


MANCHESTER BUILDING TRADE. 

The unrest in the ranks of labour hus spread 
to the building trade, and a strike of all 
sections connected with the industry in Man- 
chester is threatened for next month. During 
the last few days the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Builders” 
Labourers has been meeting in Manchester ; 
and at a meeting held in St. Michael's Schools, 
George Leigh-street, on the 11th inst, it was 
announced that tho masters have been asked 
to give a minimum of sixpence an hour to 
all general labourers, of 62d. to bricklayers' 
labourers, and 7d. to scaffolders, mill men. 
iron-fixers, and other special labourers. Some 
employers are already paying the minimum 
of 6d., but others are said to have a sliding 
scale, under which the men cannot estimate 
their wages until the payment is made. One 
of numerous complaints made against some 
of the employers is, that they charge the 
men à weekly suni for the use of wheelbarrows. 

During, tho last few weeks over 600 general 
labourers have joined the Union, and the 
additions expected this week will result in 
the majority of the labourers in the citv 
being union men. Joiners, bricklayers, wood- 
cutting machinists, and others are joining im 
the demand for increased pay, and in their 
speeches on the 11th inst., Messrs. P. Flanagan 
(general secretary of the Labourers' Associa- 
tion), J. Cavanagh (Hull), J. Doyle (organiser), 
E. Donohue (Building Industry Federation), 
and F. Lowe (Painters! Union) said all the 
various sections will stand together. "The in- 
tention is to declare a strike of all connected 
with the building trade if the employers do 
not make a favourable response to the demands 
by October 2.— Manchester Guardian. 


SCOTTISH BUILDERS’ FEDERATION. 


Tho seventeenth annual general meeting of 
the Scottish Building Trades Federation was 
held in the Imperial Hotel, Aberdeen, on the 
8th inst., when Mr. David Wilson, President, 
J.P., Edinburgh, presided. The secretary, 
Mr. T. Ferguson, solicitor, Edinburgh. who 
presided, in submitting the report, stated that 
ihe relations with the operatives were satis- 
асо, but there мего indications of unrest 
probably as a reflection of what had occurred 
in other industries. The National Insurance 
Bill had received the careful consideration of 
the Executive Committee. There was no in- 
dustry in the Kingdom that had been 
more adversely affected by recent legislation 
than the building trade. Believing that the 
Bill would place further heavy burdens upon 
the trade, and that during a period of 
abnormal depression, the .committee were 
unanimous in their opposition. 

Tho meeting considered the subject of sole 
contracting. The system was becoming pre- 
valent in Edinburgh and Glasgow, especially 
in connexion with buildings erected by public 
bodies. Strong protests had been received 
from Glasgow and Edinburgh associations. 
Suggestions were made, and ultimately it 
was decided that representations should be 
made by the federation to the Board of 
Works and to public bodies in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, protesting against the system. 


THE LORD MAYORALTY, LEEDS. 


Mr. W. Nicholson, builder and contractor, 
of Leeds, has consented to be Lord Mayor of 
the city for the coming year. Mr. Nicholson 
is ап energetic member of the City Council, 
and he has bcen a Past President of the 
National Federation of Builders and Con- 
tractors. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN. — Slaughter house buildings, 
Hutchesomstreet (2,1507); Mr. John Rust, 
204, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Ammanford, Anman Valley, and Panrallt.— 
Schools (4.0007., 3,000/., and 2.8004); Mr. V. 
Morgan, architect, Spilman-street, Carmarthen. 

Annathill. — Additions to public school 
(1,400/.) Architect, care of Clerk, New Monk- 
land School Board. 

Ballylesson.— Medical officer's residence and 
dispensary (1,5607) Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Lusburn. 

Barnstaple-—Workshops, Newport-road, for 
the Barnstaple Cabinet Company. 

Bedford.—Moravian Church, Queen's Park: 
Mr. A. E. Allen, architect, 31a, Bridge-street, 
Banbury; Messrs. J. Corby & Son, builders, 
Tavistock-street, Bedford. 

Bedminster (Bristol). — Catholic 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 


schools 
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(4,000/.); Mr. С. Bevan, architect, 36, Corn- 
street, Bristol; Mr. J. Bryer, junior, builder, 
Bridgwater. 

Belfast.—Suites of offices, Donegall-square ; 
Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, architects, 41, Done- 
gall-place, Belfast. Residence, Malone-road ; 
Messrs. Young & McKenzie, architects, 7, 
Donegall-square West, Belfast: Messrs. Court- 
ney & Co, builders, Shaftesbury-avenue, 
Belfast. Warehouses for Mr. William Cleve- 
land and Messrs. A. Bulloch & Co.; Messrs. 
Blackwood & Jury, architects. 41. Donegall- 
place, Belfast. 

Blackpool.—Church and schools, Victoria- 
street; Architect, care of The Congregational 
Church Committee. 

. Blaydon.— Proposed model workmen's dwell- 
ings; Mr. George Symon, Surveyor, Blaydon 
Urban District Council. 

Bridgwater.—Courthouse and Police Station 
(7,350/.): Mr. J. E. Fursland. builder, Bristol- 
road, Bridgewater. Masonic temple (2.000) ; 
Messrs. Samson &  Coulthurst, architects, 
Bridgwater. 

. Brighton.—Cold storage and ice-making buila- 
ings (20,000/.); Messrs. Н. Williams & Co., 
конш: engincers, 3, Salters Hall court, 


Bromley (Kent).—Catholic church (2.500/.) ; 
Mr. E. Goldie, architect, 31, Upper Phillimore- 
place, Kensington, S.W. 

Camborne.—Alterations to offices, Wesley- 
street, for Messrs. Golman Bros. Alterations 
to factory for Messrs. Bickford- Smith. 

Carlisle.—Additions to premises of Messrs. 
T. & R. Carlisle, wool and seed merchants 
(5,500/.); Messrs. J. Barbour & Bowie, archi- 
tects, 53, Buccleugh-street, Dumfries. 

Chapel. — Extensions to public school 
(2,100/.); Mr. George Gray, architect, In- 
verurie, Aberdeenshire. 

Cheadle.—Additions, isolation hospital; Mr. 
F. T. Inskip, Surveyor, Cheadle Rural District 


Council. 

Chesham  (Bucks).—Proposed baths: Mr. 
P. C. Dormer, Surveyor, Chesham | Urban 
District. Council. 

Connel Feury (near  Oban).—Rebuilding 
portion of Cora Hotel (3.0007): Mr. J. G. 


Falconer, architect, Oban and Fort William. 
Dalton Brook.—Wesleyan Reform School 
Chapel (650/.); Mr. D. B. Jenkinson, architect, 
Rotherham; Mr. L. Brierley, builder, 24, 
IIenley-street, Masbrough, Rotherham. 
Daventry.—Swimming bath: Мт. J. B. 
Williams, Surveyor, Daventry Town Council. 
Dublin.—New lecture hall. Stand with.street, 
for St. Thomas's Church; Messrs. Blackwood 
& Jury, architects, 41, Donegall-place, Belfast. 
Dudley.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Thirteen houses off Northfield-road ; 
Messrs. A. & F. Harvey. Workshop, Junction- 
street; Messrs. Crew & Co. Alterations to 
White Swan Inn, Castle-street; Messrs. T. & 
D. Woodhouse. Alterations and additions to 
factory, Aston-road; Messrs. Chilton Bros. 
Additions to warehouse, King-street: Messrs. 
Grainger & Smith, Ltd. A plan has been 
passed as follows:—Three houses, Dibdale- 
street; Mr. H. Nicholson. 
Dumbarton.—Lodging-house, Risk-street (215 


beds); Mr. James Bell, architect, 8, Merry- 


street, Motherwell. 

Durham.—School (8,0001); Mr. W. Rush- 
worth, architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Egremont.—School (1,000 places); Mr. Т. 
Samuel, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Wallasey Urban District Council. 

Exeter.—Emmanuel Perish Hall (5,000/.): 
Mr. A. J. Pinn, architect, Bedford. Circus, 
Exeter; Mr. E. C. Led, builder. Buddle Park, 
Excter. National Provincial Bank of England 
(11,000/.); Mr. J. Н. Brewerton, architect, 
Richmond-chambers, Bournemouth; Messrs. 
Westcott, Austin, & White, builders, Sumer- 
land-crescent, Exeter. 

Farnworth.—Picture palace, 
Messrs. Henderson. & Brown, 
Mawdesley-street. Bolton. 

Fordyce.—Academy (3.000/.), and additions 
to Cawdor schools (2,000/.); Mr. John Whittal, 
architect, High-street, Elgin. 

Forfar.—Lawson Memorial Church (10,000/.) : 
Mr. P. McGregor Chalmers, architect, 95, 
Bath-street, Glasgow. Additions to baths 
(1,200/.); Mr. A. Watterson, Surveyor, Forfar 
Town Council. 

Fuschill.—Buildings near hospital: Mr. H. 
B. Lonsdale, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Carlisle. 

Glasgow.—Clubhouse, Dumbreck-road, for 
tle Hags Castle Golf Club. 

Halifax.—Extensions to tapestry department, 
Clifton Mills (1.500/.): Messrs. Nicholas & 
Welsh, Muscum-chambers, Halifax. 


King-street: 
architects, 


Haslingden.—Weaving-shed, ete., Fluxman- 
road (4,000/.); Mr. W. Tattersall, architect, 
The Lindens, Haslingden. Picturedrome 


(2,160/.); Messrs. Booth & Son, architects, 42, 

Regent-street, Haslingden; Mr. Brown, 

builder, Whitecraft-avenue, Haslingden. 
Hastings.—Additions to Mount Pleasant 
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Congregational schools, Messrs. Coussens & 
Ruthwell, Cambridge-road, Hastings. Pro- 
posed secondary school for girls; Mr. P. O. 
Buswell, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Hastings Town Council. 

Helensburg.—House and shops, Princes and 


Sinclair streets (4, 0007.) Mr. W. Hunter 
M Nab, architect, 121, West George-street, 
Glasgow. 


Hillingden.— Buildings (1,726/.); Mr. C. F. 
Kearley, builder, 31, Carnaby-street, Regent- 
street, W. i 

Hoddlesden.—Winding-house for Messrs. J. 
Place & Sons, Ltd. 

Hove.—Additional ward block at sanatorium 
(2,580/.); Messrs. J. & M. Patrick, builders. 
Wandsworth. The following plans have been 
passed :—Twenty-five houses, ‘Tandridge and 
‘Tennis roads; Mr. S. H. Burdwood for Mr. 
Т. Richards. A plan has been passed for Mr. 
А. Carden, for Mr. E. W. Dinnick, for а 
picture theatre, Western road. 

livde.—Additions to dye works, Hyde 
Junction, for Messrs. Driver, Goodier, & Co. 

Inverness.—House, Hill-street’ (2,100/.); Mr. 
T. Munro, architect, Academy-street, Inverness. 

Kidderminster.—Alterations to girls’ school, 
Coventry-street (250/.); Mr. E. Harris, builder, 
Kidderininster. 

Kilmichael.—Alterations to public school for 


the Campbeliown School Board. 
Kingswood (Bristol). — Methodist church 
(4,000/.); Mr. W. H. Dinsley, architect, 12, 


Cleveland.street, Chorley, Lancs. 
Kintbury.—Memorial hall (600/.); Mr. W. A. 
Raine, Surveyor, Hungerford (Berks) Rural 


District Council. 

Leagrave.—School (250 places): Мг. Е. 
Spooner, Secretary. Education Committee, 
Beds. County Council, Bedford. 

Lindule-in-Cartmel.— Enlargement of parish 
church (1,686/.); Architect, care of the Church- 


wardens, Lindale-in-Cartmel Paris Church. 


Liscard.—School (900 places); Mr. T. 
Samuel, Seeretriy, Education Committee, 
Wallasey Urban District Council. 

Liversedge.—W ool] warehouse, Providence 


Mills, for Messrs. Ругаһ & Sons. 

Llandudno.— Proposed chancel and chapel at 
Holy Trinity Church. 

Longside.—School (3,000/.): Mr. S. Fordyce 
Anderson, 1, Crown-terrace, Aberdeen. 

Mallow.—Fifteen houses (136/. each); Mr. 
Francis Hegarty, builder, care of the Sur- 
veyor, Mallow Rural District Council. 

Manchester. — Proposed three branch 
Carnegie Libraries: Mr. Henry Price, archi- 
tect, Birmingham Town Council. 

Mansfield, Woodhouse.—School (7,5271.); Mr. 
J. Greenwood, builder, Mansfield. 

Middlestone Moor. — Institute — (5,000/.) ; 
Messrs. Johnston & Son, architects, Cockton- 
hill, Bishop Auckland. 

Monkseaton.—Extensions to railway station; 
Mr. C. Harrison, engineer, Railway Station, 
Newcastle. 

Monkton (Ayrshire).—School (1,3005): Mr. 
W. W. Reid, architect, Main-street, Prestwick. 

Nantyglo.—Institute and library (1,200/.); 
Mr. Neat, architect, Brynmawr;  Messrs. 
Jenkins & Sons, builders, Brynmawr. 

Newcastle.—Block of offices; Messrs. Cackett 
& Burns Dick, architects, Westgate- road, New- 
castle; Messrs. Davidson & Miller, builders, 
Ridley Villas, Newcastle. 

Newton-in-Makerfield. — Isolation hospital 
(1,800/.); Mr. A. Bowes, Town Hall, Earls- 
town. 

Norton.—Pavilion, Norton Playing Field 
(530/.); Managers, Sheffield Training College. 

Nuneaton. Proposed dining-hall  (1,600/.) : 
Architect, care of Mr. C. Blakeway, Board of 
Guardians, Nuneaton. 

Oban. —Conversion of wool mills into house 
and publie hall: Mr. Hugh M'Dougall, 
builder, Oban, N.B. 

Oldham.—Schools (6.000/.), in connexion with 
St. Mary's Roman Catholic Church. Oldham. 

Portsinouth.— Extensions to workhouse in- 
firmary (42.890/.): Mr. E. H. Mitchell, Ports- 
mouth Board of Guardians, Southport. 

Radcliffe.—W'eaving shed for the Radcliffe 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. 


Rathdown.—253 houses; Survevor, Rath- 
dowm. No. 1, Rural District. Council. 
Redditch.—School (6,450/.); Mr. A. Vernon 


Rowe, architect, care of Mr. A. W. Priestley, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Worcester- 
shire County Council, Worcester. 

Rhyme (Aberdeenshire). — Extensions to 
school (2.000/.); Messrs. Brown & Watt, archi- 
tects, 17, Union-strect, Aberdeen. 

Richmond.—Receiving homes for children 
(2,740/.); Mr. Edward J. Partridge, architect, 
Bank-chambers, Richmond: Messrs. Specchley 
& Smith, builders. Excelsior Works, Richmond. 
Reconstruction of the Star and Garter Hotel: 
Messrs. W. A. Lewis & W. R. Waters, archi- 
tects, 11 and 12, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 

Rochdale.—Proposed new General Post Office 
(20.000/.): H.M. Office of Works, Storcy's 
Gate, S.W. 
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Selton Bagthorpe.—Alterations to school, 
also new school (3,2204); Mr. J. Greenwood, 
builder, Mansfield. 

Sheffield.—The following plans have been: 
passed :—Public wash-houses, rear of Гр 
thorpe Baths; Мт. F. E. P. Edwards, City 
Architect, Sheffield City Council. Warehouse, 
John-street, for Mr. D. Davies. Twelve 
houses, Linscott-road, for Messrs. Higton & 
Son. Four houses, Midfield-road, for Mr. J. 
Sanderson. Warehouse, Attercliffe-road, for 
Messrs. T. Andrew & Co. Eight houses, River- 
dale-road, for Mr. J. Samuel. Additions and 
alterations to premises, Bramber-street, for 
Messrs. Mappins' Masbro’ Old Brewery Com- 
pany. Six houses, Meadow-lane, for Mr. 8. 
Taylor. Five houses, Cruise-road, for Mr. 
Jumes Samuel. Five houses. Withens-avenue 
and Overton-road, for Mr. W. J. Pratchett. 
Four houses, Melrose-road and Coupe-road, for 
Mrs. Annie Taylor. Additions to premises, 
Stevenson-road, also additions to premises, 
Livingstone and Bessemer roads, for Messrs. 
Jonas & Colver, Ltd. Workshop and additions: 
to offices, Bernard-road, for Messrs. J. & P. 
Hill. Three houses, Dobbin-hill, for Mr. David 
Davies. Stores and additions to office, Bright- 
side-lane, for Messrs. W. Jessop & Sons, Ltd. 
Alterations to Old Tontino Hotel, Dixon-lane, 
for Colonel Sir J. E. Bingham. Sixteen 
houses, Carnaby-road, for Mr. G. E. Phillips. 
Three houses, laundry, and assembly-room, 
Blackbrook-road, for the Eccleshall Board of 
Guardians. | 

Shepton Mallet.—Infectious diseases hospital, 
laundry, and disinfecting block; Mr. A. J. 
Pictor, architect, Bruton, Somerset; Messrs. 
Doddimead & Son, builders, Shepton Mallet. 

Shiney Row.—School; Mr. J. W. White. 
builder, High Barnes Works, General Graham- 
street, Sunderland. 18 -— 

Shirley.—Proposed nursery buildings, Shirley 
Warren (2.0007. ; Architect, care of Mr. A. J 


Walden, Clerk, Board of Guardians, South- 
umpton. i 
Sonning (Berks).—Two houses; Messrs. 


Walker & Harwood, architect, 17, Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 
South Shields.—Two school. departments, 
Stanhope-road (9.050! Mr. Stephen Sheriff,. 
builder, Back Woodbine-street, South Shields. 
Staverton ODaventry).— Hospital (1,700/.); 
Mr. J. B. Williams, Surveyor, Daventry Rural 
District Council. 
Stockport.—Nurses’ home: Architect, care of 
the Building Committee, Stockport Infirmary. 
Stourbridge.—School (35.4501); Messrs. J. 
Harper & Sons, builders, Blackheath. | 
Stowmarket. — Proposed school, King’s 
Meadows; Mr. W. E. Watkins, Secretary, 
Education Committee, East Suffolk County 
Council, Ipswich. 
Strathpeffer.—Post Office (2,0001); Mr. D. 
Matheson, architect, High-street, Ad 
tretford.—Proposed additions to baths; 
55 Warrall, ЕЕ OF Stretford Urban 
District Council. Plans have been passed ав 
follows :—Extensions to offices, Trafford Park, 
for Messrs. Redpath, Brown, & Co. Thirteen 
houses, Kwnwood-road, for Mr. 
Additions to Temperance Hall, Church-street, 
for Stretford Rechabites. Works, Trafford 
Park, for the British Reinforced Engineering 
Company, Ltd. 
Sunderland.—Proposed training college, Ford 
Estate, Hylton-road; Mr. H. Reed, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Sunderland Town 
Council. 
. Swunsea.—Proposed factory, 
for M. P. Alrig, Paris. 
Thornhill Lees.—Proposed enlargement of 


King's Docks, 


school (1,000/.); Managers, Church School, 
Thornhill Lees. vor m 

inghum.— Propose aundry a - 
йш. М F. "Oakley, Clerk, Board of 


Guardians, Uppingham. 

Wallingford.—Additions to 
Messrs. Brasher & Sons, builders, 
End, Wallingford. 


hospital (3501); 
St. John’s 


Weymouth.—School (5,360/.); Mr. Gough, 
builder, Clapham Park. 
Whaley Thiorns.— Fifty houses: Messrs. 


Green, builders, Whittington, Chesterfield. 

Whitley Bay.—Catholic | schools; Messrs. 
Gibson,  Steinlet, & Dickson, architects, 
Camden-strect, North Shields. 

Wigan.—A plan has been passed for the 
conversion. of workshop into cinematograph 
hall, etc., for the Trustees of the Scholes 
Labour Club, Hen-strect, Wigan. 

Wooler.—Alterations to church (4,000/.); Mr. 
A. B. Plummer, architect, 18, Grey-street, 

castle. | | 
M codd dicionis to Victoria Hospital 
(2,012/.); Mr. J. Doncaster, builder, Worksop. 

Yoker.—Additions to Messrs. Bull’s Metal 
& Melliod Company's works (4,000/.); Messrs. 
Warren & Stuart; 94, Ilope-street, Glasgow. 
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CANADIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


WE take the following from a paper read 
by Mr. Percy E. Nokbs at a meeting 
ol the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada at Winnipeg :— 

'* As Canadian architecture is as yet a small 
affair, though, I verily believe, а thing of 
mighty promise for the future, I hope I shall 
not bore you if I deal very little with its 
íacts and rather profusely with its theories. 
Theories are, of course, invented to help us to 
“bear our ignorance," so I take it they are 
the proper medium wherein to discuss that 
which is not yet. 

And, before going any further, it is necessary, 
in justice to those who will disagree with 
what 1 have to say, to state the fundamental 
artistic creed underlying what follows, so that 
they may at once perceive wherein their 
doxy and “our doxy " difer, and leave it 
at that without further ado, for nothing in 
this world is less profitable than an argument 
on matters esthetic (and, I would add, on 
matters ethic) when the disputants erect their 
retorts on foundations different in kind. 


Hedonism and Mysticism. 


The epicurean sty in which those wallow 
who eternally do sing “ Art for art’s sake,” 
and base their ssthetic satisfaction on the 
mere charm of the senses, is an unsavoury 
quag wholly unfitted to ke considered even 
ав а possible site on which to rear our struc- 
ture. The Hedonistic theory which measures 
the arts in terms of pleasure has, unfortu- 
nately, permeated the literature of the last 
century, so that it is now in all men’s minds; 
and that is why the public and the artists 
of to-day are more thoroughly out of sym- 
pathy with each other than ever they were 
since history began. 

And even iess suited for a foundation do 
‘we consider the clouds of mystification where 
the ideaiists flap their undisciplined wings in 
search of artistic delights too utterly 
utter’’ to be expressed by the aid of any 
known syntax. To come to the point, let 
me state briefly that art is а simple and 
natural buman activity, not an inexplicable, 
quintessential mystery, that its purpose is 
always expression, that the subject-matter of 
this mode of expression is that whole range 
and gamut of emotion and sentiment, and 
that the means employed—the raw material 
of this expression—is sensuous pleasure. It 
is by arrangement that this raw material 
undergoes its transmutation into that very 
elusive thing called beauty, best described, in 
the words of Santayna, as "pleasure re- 
garded as a quality of a thing." Pleasure 
and pain are, as it were, the light and shade 
of consciousness. Beauty, you see, is just 
а state of mind. Without producing that state 
‘of mind the arts are dumb. 

A little illustration will show you what I 
‘mean by artistic expression in this connexion, 
for there is no art in merely expressing. 
Such expression merely informs us and leaves 
us cold. But when form or arrangement 
enters into the expression ite effects are 
magical. It was many years ago this point 
was first brought to our attention by an old 
painter. 
$ “ If you are leaving the country,” said he, 

and sup at a restaurant with the lady 
‘of your choice before train time, and ssy, 
* Waiter! Wine list. Thanks! No. 93, Moét 
and Chandon. Thàt's right!" there is no art, 
although the mere act of incurring the 
*xpense has expressed an emotion; but if you 
say ог sing :—. 

°“ * Gae bring to me a pint o' wine, 
And put it in a silver tassie, 
That I may drink afore I gae 
A service to my bonnie lassie '— 
that is art, and every man with bowels of 
‘compassion who hears not only knows just 
how you feel, but feels that way himself." 

Now this is, I believe, a common-sense 
view of the great esthetic problem. Апу 
mere tank director, or Cabinet. Minister, or 
dry-goods clerk could by applying it get an 
infinite insight into the arts, but persons of 
these classes, as a rule, much prefer, if they 
deign to give arts a moment's attention. to 
content themselves with what they call their 
likes and dislikes; to approach the arts, that 
ав, as we approach a bar where mixed drinks 
are sold, for the sake of just as much sensuous 
pleasure. If a building only “pleases the 
eye," as the phrase is, it fails utterly as 
architecture. And how many buildings there 
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are concerning which that is about all that we 
can вау! Now the builders of past generations 
have succeeded marvellously well, not only 
to express through what may be called pure 
design (i.e., structural truth and honest rela- 
Lion between planning and elevating, etc.), 
but also through the use of ornament added 
thereto, a wealth of feeling and emotional 
thought. | 
Past Ages. 

The styles of various periods convey to us 
the very spirit of the ages that brought them 
forth. If no Greek or Latin or Early English 
literature had come down to us we could 
still reconstruct from extant monuments not 
only much of the actual history of Greece and 
Rome and medieval England, but, what is 
far more important, the sentiment with which 
these peoples at certain periods regard life in 
general. But, more than that, going behind 
the generalisations of periodic style, we can 
realise the very spirit in which various types 
of buildings were wrought, and, more yet, the 
individual feelings of the individual man who 
gave character to individual buildings. for 
architecture is essentially monumental— 
history writ large and lastingly. 

And from such a point of view it is a 
matter of no small satisfaction to our national 
interest to realise that at certain periods 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen had 
sentiments to express, and a power to express 
them in no sense inferior to the best in the 
glory that was Greece or Rome, or Italy or 
France. 

And perhaps our art, so near to nature in 
the matter of materials and science, so close 
to humanity in her dependence on social con- 
ditions, has expressed better than any other 
art the peculiar characteristics of nationalities. 
Certainly, it is the most democratic of all 
arts; no affair of luxurious personal patron- 
age or public treasure-houses, but a very 
adornment of popular life, both private and 
public. 

. When men have had great feelings to 
express and great power of expressing them, 
happily joined with great opportunities, styles 
have been developed and evolved and brought 
to perfection, and from these we can deduce 
something of the everlasting laws and 
principles of our art in the light of which 
to model ail sorts and conditions of designs. 

Think of a real cosy Jacobean dining-room 
in some old English manor-house. With 
you, I know, I need not dwell on the elements 
of such a composition with any searching 
description. You know how the two great oak 
beams carry the lesser joisting of the ceiling, 
and how the plaster is put up between them. 
You know the mullioned window, with its 
leaded glazing and iron casements; the broad 
brick hearth, on which the crimpy iron dogs 
keep quiet company within the delicately- 
moulded jambs and lintel; the panelling on 
the walls; -the heavy  floorboards; the 
tapestry at the end; the tall-backed chairs; 
the squat, pot-bellied table legs—yes, you 
know! And it is all to speak to you of a 
certain kind of life and character, which, as 
I am a builder and not an historical novelist, 
I shall say nothing more about. 

Without а gradually-evolved tradition 
behind it, in those chief matters of scale and 
proportion and a naturalness in construction, 
the thing could convey no impression at all. 
The ultimate laws of design are all respected 
there just as truly as in the Doric temple or 
the Early English abbey, the great Italian 
palazzo, or City church by Wren. "The thing 
possesses an essential unity of its own, not 
fortuitous or accidental. 


| Modern Schools. 

Of schools of architectural thought to-day 
there are two (and I purposely ignore the 
claims of the Secessionists and Art Nouveau- 
tists to form the third.. Let the heathen 
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rage! The great exponents of the academic 
school recognises the eternal principles of 
design and composition, the everlasting 


unities, and they use for purposes of 
exemplification and instruction a convenient 
cut-and-dry set of forms—the Order and 
arches, etc. They fail utterly to interest 
their votaries and neophites in the technique 
of the crafts. To them a column is a column, 
whether made of big stones or little ones, 
plaster wire, lath, or pine-boards, cast-iron 
or trelliswork, and their lintel may be one 
stone or a hundred pieces of terra-cotta. Оп 
the other hand, the non-academic school 
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knows naught of the grand manner, and cares 
still less about the abstract proportions of 
columns, so they are big enough to last and 
do their woik in whatever material they have 
their being. Craftsmanship and the regenera- 
tion of ornament and decorative art are their 
main cares. This they hope to attain chiefly 
by the study of medieval technique. | 

The stronghold of the academic school is, 
of course, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
and, as there is wonderfully little building 
going on in France, its fruits are to be found 
chietly in the United States of America. 
And London is the stronghold of the modern 
craftsman architect, with his imitation guilds 
and highly-celoured politics. 

Now if the academic school could be 
induced to pay more attention to the far- 
tiung vault of Beauvais and the jewelled walls 
of Blois there would ke more hope for them, 
and if the English exponents of architectural 
culture would realise that the grand manner 
as practiscd їп Egypt and Babylon and the 
cities of Alexander's Empire—and the Imperial 
Rome and gay Versailles has that in it which 
would impart a discipline to their planning 
and a coherence to their composition—they, 
too, would gain in power of expression. But 
the rival systems are too deeply rooted each 
in its own conceit to afford much hope of 
widened horizons. To come nearer home, 
there is an interesting development going on. 
The Anglo-Maniacs of New York have so far 
challenged the supremacy of the Beaux-Arts’ 
influence that in a recent novel the author 
makes bold to write the following :— 

* Architecture! " said Smagg one day. 
„There's been no such thing since that first 
drunk and disorderly аво tripped over, 
smashed Corinthian capital, and saw it for the 
first time after he and the rest of 'em had been 
messing around it for a thousand years. That 
there Henaissance you been talking about was 
nothing but a surgical operation for the emascu- 
lation of thought, the first idiot ' correspondence 
school' for the suppression of intellect. Кепев- 
trations and ratios! Men were so crazy about 
their foot-rulers they'd rather measure an old 
cornice than figure out а new groined arch. It 
took brains and blood to build Karnak and the 
Parthenon «nd St. Mark’s and Durham and 
Chartres! But these modern monkeys are only 
working out puzzle pictures for fools! A man 
would think the Parthenon had gone wrong and 
come over and littered all over Manhattan! 
Greek temples for bun-shops, Greek temples for 
subway-entrances, and Greek temples for 
garages! Judging from the Pennsylvania 
Station, how far have we advanced from the 
Taj Mahal? Is the Singer Building better than 
the Doge’s Palace? And how about that bum 
Cathedral, that garbage box with the badly 
foozled approach? Is it up to the standard of 
any little old parish church in England? | 

“ Oh, I've been talking with these architect- 
chaps who think on a scale of one-sixteenth-ot- 
an-inch-to-the-foot, and I know what's wrong. 
There's a bucket shop called the Ecole des Beaur- 
Arts over in Paris, where the little Yankee kid 
goes and gives up the last bit of small change 
of feeling they havc, and they get in return a 
bunch of stock-certificates in a bum gold-brick 


mine that was played out before it was ever dug. 
and is now nothing but a rive gauche Raths- 
keller, where the menu is hash, sausage, and 
dope. Then they chest themselves back over 
the Atlantic, and the hay-seeds of high-lite 
gurgle, ‘Oh, ain’t them colyums and consoles 
and cartouches elegant!’ "That's all they get—a 
Parisian version of a Renaissance misunder- 
standing of а Roman translation of the ane 
Greek! Gawd! Every time І see an lonic 
column I know it’s a vulgar gravestone in 
memory of the unknown dead. _ Yes, I know 
there's а few men trying to do Gothic, though 
they ain't got no Gothic minds. Well, they re 
butchering a real style, anyway; and they’re to 
be pitied, because they know right from wrong. 
But these academic asses, I envy them. They 
don’t even know there is any such thing as 
right! ’'* . : Li. 

The great leading influence of McKim in 
American taste has tended latterly towards 
Roman Renaissance rather than French 
models, and from that it is but a step to the 
sobriety of Georgian tradition, the vogue for 
which is undoubtedly on the increase. But 
architecture in the States is not a question 
of evolution of styles, but merely of the 
institution of fashions, and that is a matter 
wherein we should do well to fail to flatter 
our great neighbours by imitating their 
exampie. | | , 

If the irue teaching lies, as I believe, some- 
where between the Beaux-Arts and the Arts 
and Crafts, we are indeed well situated to 


develop a sound fouudation for the future 


structure of Canadian design. Though the 
French Canadians have little enough in 
common with Parisian ideals, they must 


always constitute a channel through which 
French influences, both old and new, will 
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* Lady Mechante; or, Life as it Should Ве. 
By Gelett Burgess. 
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find their way to us, and we can rely on the 
pushful Beaux.Artist from across the border 
not to let it be his fault if our cities lack 
splendid follies, bedight with columns and 
cartouches. The English culture of the 
crafts is also with us, and gives every promise 
of forming a strengthening tie to the bond 
of our British ideals. Let us hope that our 
own academically-inclined designers will learn 
to realise that wrought-iron and cast-iron are 
two perfectly different things, and that if 
the tender comes in too high to do their will 
in marble they will at least take the trouble 
to redraw the details before calling for its 
execution in mahogany; and also that the 
arts and crafty ones among us will try and 
find out the meanings of the words „scale“ 
and “ proportion,“ and apply that know- 
ledge even in their efforts in opal glass. 


The Growth of Tradition. 


Tradition grows, it cannot be made, and 
with reasonable goodwill it might grow very 
quickly among us. Without tradition we 
cannot evolve ап art at all, and must con- 
tent ourselves with going on being clever. 

But if we can see our way to attaining a 
tradition, that is only one matter out of many 
alfecting the future of our art in Canada. 

Labour and artisanship, these are the most 
discouraging questions we have to face. 
Trade unionism, in its early days, did much 
good, but of late it has tended to produce 
a degrading slavery, which robs the nations 
of the best effort of their sons of toil. I try 
to know and I hope I love my partner, the 
working man, but I feel the realisation of his 
pet political hobby would destroy utterly 
what is leít of the soul he once had in 
abundance. 

Ruskin and Morris sought to regenerate the 
arts through the revival of the happy con- 
ditions of the Middle Ages, when a man's 
chief pride was in his work, as what Time 
has left of it to us most clearly shows. But 
since labour has made unnatural laws for 
itself, to exist by skilled employment or the 
strength of the hand has come to be a humilia- 
tion. Ruskin and Morris failed egregiously. 
I suppose we architects realise more clearly 
than other people that the working man, when 
taken individually, is not as black as he is 
painted by any means, and that if his master, 
the contractor, on the one hand, and his 
master, the union, on the other, would only 
let him, he would be willing enough to 
develop a higher ideal of execution and 
ability to think for himself. I have no 
hesitation in stating that in the ordinary 
trades —- stonecutter, mason,  bricklayer, 
plumber, and joiner—this country is rapidly 
going back to a Larbarous standard. Eighty, 
sixty, forty, yes, twenty years ago, all these 
things were better done in this country than 
they are to-day. For neither love nor money 
can I get a ceiling put up in Montreal that 
wil not crack inside three months, and 
Montreal has lots of ceilings half a century 
old without a shake in them, and so ali 
through. 

Of course, in ordinary work to-day we must 
just do without ornament and decoration 
(which, quite as much as reward, are able to 
sweeten labour), except mere enrichment of 
the most perfunctory, cast-by-the- yard, 
stamped-by-the-miJe kind. Yet but 500 
vears ago any cottage, any village church had 
avished upon it a taste in design and a skill 
in execution which would to-day obtain for 
its author a reputation as a past-master. 


Expressing the Conditions. 


Well, we must adapt our work to the con- 
ditions of our age, and do without a great 
many nice things, and, above all, we must 
avoid the temptation to resort to fakes and 
imitations and shams of better things. That, 
I think, is the great blot on the taste of 
our time here—that neither architects, nor 
contractors, nor workmen, nor clients, nor 
the general public seem to resent the most 
palpable shams and hypocrises, and it is in 
the churches that the defect of stage carpentry 
instead of building is most in evidence. 
Canadian churches are sometimes well venti- 
lated, usually well heated, nearly always 
comfortable, and invariably full of structural 
and material lies. In notable contrast to the 
„ and vulgarity of our places of 
worship of all denominations is the good 
taste and extravagant outlay (and these 
things do not necessarily always have to go 
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together) on the banks of most of the financial 
corporations. lam not here to judge between 
the canker and the parson on the question 
of which vocation is most necessary. Every 
communily builds its best monuments in 
honour of that which it most reveres; that 
has been true since the dawn of civilisation. 
Undoubtedly, the future of Canadian archi- 
tecture is bound up with the evolution of the 
banking-hall. There has been по visible 
effort in auy section of the community to 
advance the art of church building, which 
has, from the beginning of historic times, been 
the main problem of the art. 

We shall, therefore, expect that the senti- 
ment of unbounded wealth-rolling prairie, 
limitless forest, and all that sort of thing, 
converted into barrels, nay, cargoes of gold 
will not fai] to evince itself in Canadian 
architecture. 

Just as the XIVth-century architecture of 
our race is inspired in the main by the sense 
of pageantry aud chivalry—the zenith of 
feudalism in all its glory—while the temper of 
our art in the XIIIth century was by con- 
trast an affair of disciplined monastic refine- 
ment, and in the XVth a decidedly bourgeois 
aflair, so we must expect to see a barbaric 
plutocracy as the backbone of our social 
system affecting our art just as did the 
abbot of 1250, or the baron of 1350, or the 
burgess of 1450. But that is neither your affair 
nor mine, geutiemen; what is “our affairs ” 
is to express in our designs the temper of 
the time we live in, and, just for the 
initiated, a little of what we feel about it; 
and we are beginning to do it. 

But perhaps I am dwelling too much on the 
difficuities before us, and not saying enough 
about the great prospects for architecture as 
an art in this country. 

In art, as 1n war, it is the opportunity that 
makes the master, and surely nowhere in the 
world is our profession better situated. Study 
and training can perhaps lay the foundations 
of skill in design, but it is only by actually 
designing and carrying out work that а man 
can master this art, irade, and mystery. 
Wren was about in middle life before he 
built anything. His early efforts were 
neither belter nor worse than those of other 
much younger architects, but he got the 
opportunity and he had the head and the 
heart to profit by it. And Michelangeio had 
architecture forced on him late in life, and 
his earlier efforts were preposterous aksurdi- 
ties, but he profited by experience, lived a 
great age, and abandoned all the other arts 
of which he was a master for “the mistress 
art, and his masterpiece, the Dome of St. 
Peter's, means something. 

Truly, we have the opportunity if we have 
but the power to avail ourselves of it. 


The Conditions in Canada. 


And apart from this question of actual 
chance of practising, we have another very 
great advantage in our miraculous climate. A 
friend of mine considers the climate, or rather 
climates, of Canada excellent, but complains 
that we have too much of them, and I 
believe there have been very few normal days 
during the last ten years. 

To the climate I shall add the material 
available and their market forms, and to the 
materials I shall add the technical devices for 
handling them. 

Here we have three sets of conditions unlike 
anything that our ancestors who built so well 
knew. Surely we can rely on these to help 
us out of Ше rut of style-mongering towards 
the evolution of sane design. Originality in 
art is not a thing worth striving after for 
its own sake, and wheh so sought is fatal to 
success, but inventiveness has always been the 
life and soul of our art, and we have got to 
be inventive, whether we like it or not. 

lt seeins from the look of the plates in the 
British professional Press to be very difficult 
to be at all inventive over there. The 
Georgian plaster ceiling and the Elizabethan 
plaster ceiling seem to have come to stay. 
The mullioned country house and the sash- 
windowed country house seem to be fixed 
quantities down to their least details, each 
type maintaining its respectful relation to the 
work of 1600 and 1750, and this is not un- 
natural. since the climate and materials are as 
they were in 1600 and 1750, and the tvpe of 
window and roof thereby evolved to perfec- 
tion at these dates cannot, be improved upon. 

But we should, in establishing our type, 
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derive great benefit from the fact that we 
have to invent our own solutions of the roof 
problem, and not accept our great-grand- 
father's; and as to the window question, there 
is no really satisfactory solution in sight yet 
that I am aware of. If we remember that 
it is the roof and the window that makes 
the architecture, we see that we have our 
work before us. "The feature of the English 
architecture—chimneys, parapets, bays, ranges 
of lights, rainheads, and all the rest of it— 
are absolutely inappropriate for our use. But 
the simple inventive spirit in which these 
things were evolved and welded together in 
vernacular use and the reserved kut kindly 
sentiment which these evinced we can surely 
take to heart and apply now. 

Our predecessors in this country up to 
about i825 were doing pretty well in this 
matter. The stone houses of Quebec and 
Nova Scotia and the clap-board houses of 
New England showed real evolution of style, 
and in them a good many of our problems 
were solved at an early date. The lamentable 
thing is that the secret has been lost, and 
we have now to substitute architectural 
education at universities and other temporary 
expedients till such time as it is regained. 
To think that neither for love nor money 
could such a thoroughly sound piece of work, 
sound in taste and sound in construction, be 
put up today in any town or village through- 
out this broad Dominion as can be found, 
once at least in five miles, on the shore all 
the way from Mulgrave Straits to Ottawa 
City, and all dated before 1840! 


Tradition v. Scholarship. 

Now when I say we cannot borrow a 
tradition ready-made from Europe or any- 
where elsc, I must not ke understood as 
deprecating the study of European architec- 
ture. It is for this very reason that the 
study of ancient architecture can do us 
nothing but good. The master builders of 
1370 did not study any ancient architecture 
at all, but then they had traditions, and the 
same applies to the master builders of 
430 в.с. E 

When, for a variety of causes, which it 
is quite beyond the scope of the present paper 
to analyse, the NVI{Ith-century tradition 
was lost in the XIXth-century revivals and 
scholarship was resorted to as a substitute, 
artistic achievement іп design ceased 
altogether for the space of half a century or 
more. But certainly we need have no fear of 
scholarship as long as we do not misuse 1t 
and regard it as technology. The master- 
pieces of the past, if approached in the light 
ol the theory with which we started, can 
show us many a useful principle in design— 
how to express sentiment by means of the 
beauty that ia in stone and brick and other 
common things. Апа besides that, they can 
fll our hearts with the very soul and spirit 
of many а bygone poet in stone, when for a 
time we drop the inquiry of how the thing is 
done, and are content to apprehend the 
resulting meaning, for to that end were these 
things created. mE 

But we allow the false hedonistic theory of 
art to possess us, and what can scholarship 
do for us? We would then approach the very 
Parthenon, not for its meaning, but for 
a sensuous satisfaction; we would conclude 
that this building was very successful 
because so many people “liked it”; and we 
would assume some magic virtue to please 
in the proportions of its part as such, and 
probably miss the spirit of the thing as a 
significant whole. Then, in the hope of 
giving as much “pleasure as is possible in 
this sad world, and getting as much credit for 
it in fame and dollars as we could, we would 
proceed to put up things as like it as we could, 
which, I believe, is the practice of fellows of the 
baser sort, who, having eyes, yet do not see. 
Scholarship pursued in that spirit leads 
nowhere. 

Honesty in Design. 

Our responsibilities are immense. Every 
time we put up a meaningless oranment, a 
blank cartouche, run a moulding round three 
sides of a stair well in plaster. and the fourth 
in cast iron, build a stone front with brick 
ilanks, rule ashlar joints in Caen stone cement, 
make a false construction or emulate a 
superior material we prostitute the ideals of our 
art. All these things come so easily, naturally, 
and logically once we accept the theory 
that is in the function of the arts to please. 
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But when art is recognised as the most potent 
of modes of expression, these devices fail 
utterly. 

It may be some time before the new 
philosophy of art gains general acceptance 
among designers. t will be longer still 
before it becomes common knowledge, and till 
then our lot will remain a hard опе, out of 
sympathy with our public and our executant 
labour. 

In the present lamentable state of iguor- 
ance or rather positive misinformation on the 
subject, beauty is taken to be a matter of 
preseription, like a peach melba or a mint 
julep. Take four Ionic columns, put them 
in a row with the caps uppermost, flank with 
ashlar pilons pieced with bulls’ eyes, gar- 
nished with cartouches on top; over the 
column place an entablature, with Clocking 
course or parapet to taste; serve as a bank. 
If the columns are large and ripe flute them, 
roof with a skylight powdered with snow, 
and serve as a picture-gallevy. If the columns 
are small and meagre then pierce the pilons 
with windows as required and serve as bank 
manager’s house. Note.—The other in- 
gredients will in all cases be proportionate 
to the columns ав explained in preliminary 
chapter of this cook book.” 

There is probably a really best way to 
build a bank of given size in Canada, just as 
there is to build a temple of given size in 
Greece, or a parish church in England. Then, 
again, a post-oflice, a museum, a private house 
should be very different. from the bank, 
temple, or church, апа from each other, not 
only in size and form, because the practical 
requirements are different, but in sentiment 
and expression, because the ideas associated 
with these things are so very different. 

Yet, if all these things are in Canada, and 
done in one decade, they should express that, 
too, in a certain technical similarity. Now 
I think we all have а good deal to learn, 
because we have not established the type of 
our cycle very clearly, and we are still at 
sixes and sevens with our tradition. The 
French, who profess to know, say: "L'art 
c'est, d'être toujours soi méme." 

These, gentlemen, are the conditions of our 
competition; designs should be sent in to- 


morrow, and the award will ke made on 
doomsday. 
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The Future. 


I verily believe that the next fifty years 
will decide the type and character of Canadian 
architecture for centuries to come. Is it to 
become a Elind, second-hand, late-in-the-day 
imitation of the art of luxurious cosmo- 

litanism which passes muster in the United 
tates, or 1з it to express something distinc- 
tive and characteristic of our aspirations and 
institutions and the sources from which they 
spring. ` 

If we have any hopes or intentions towards 
this latter alternative, ıt is high time we be- 
stirred ourselves to tliat end. 

The first and most essential step to take is 
the institution of travelling studentships, that 
our young men may go to Europe and see for 
themselves that the traditions of our civilisa- 
tion are something more than the tricks of 
manner invented for the delectation of 
Louis XIV., and watered down in the practice 
3t d коче, 1 to which our best 

aughtsmen drift a j 
ES t present for wider 

Such scholarships should involve at least as 
much attention to the architecture of the 
United Kingdom as to that of France and 
Italy. 

The next matter to consider is that of 
museums. The splendid model of the 
Trocadero Museum, of Paris, should find its 
counterpart in each of our great cities. At 
the Trocadero there is an historically-arranged 
collection of many thousands of casts and full- 
sized models of French architecture and sculp- 
ture, with subsidiary collections representing 
the typical achievements of different countries. 
It has been my endeavour for several years 
past to make such collections possible for us. 
The great difticulty has been the lack of 
initiative at South Kensington, where one can 
buy a cast or photograph of almost any sub- 
ject of art in Europe in five minutes, and 
where, neither for love nor money, can you 
obtain a photograph of an English building 
or cast of an English arch mould or niche 
figure. I am glad to say that a beginning is 
being made at the Victoria Memorial Museum 
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at Ottawa, and that within a couple of years 
I hope to see there a collection of architec- 
tural ornament and sculpture in three 
dimensions of equal scope :— 

(a) Classic and Italian. 

(b) French. 

(c) English—at last! 

Also that the museums now in course of 
erection at Toronto and Montreal will ere long 
be provided with a properly-selected set of 
casts and models to illustrate the evolution 
ої British art. 

Such a collection as I propose would be an 
educational force of immense value in any 
community to the designers and to the general 
public alike. 

A third matter would be the establishment, 
of a proper system of indentured pupilage. 
Our young architects learn their trade too 
cheap, and, like anything else that is too 
cheap, what they get in the deal is often not 
worth haviug. 1 am a strong believer in the 
good old system of apprenticeships in the 
interest of the student, the principal, and the 
art. 

We are prone, on this continent, to expect 
too much of schools of architecture at uni- 
versities. The result 1з that such schools 
have to do a lot of teaching which is mere 
technology, and are unable to find time in 
the curriculum for the foundations of culture 
so essential to our vocation as artists and as 
professional men. 

I have endeavoured to enunciate a plain 
common-sense theory of art, which would 
guide us io use our art rather than to play 
with it—to express rather than to please. I 
have endeavoured to suggest what some of the 
main meaning aud feelings contained in our 
art might be; I have enumerated the disabili- 
ties under which we lakour and the advan- 
tages we enjoy; and I have ventured to 
suzgest certain steps for the fuller realisation 
of those great advantages. Our art in this 
land has plenty of head behind it, and plenty 
of hand in it, but it still lacks something in 
matters pertaining to the heart.“ 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.—Plans have been passed by the 
Urban Council for a block of offices, in Well- 
house-lane, for the Guardians of Barnet Union. 

Charlton.—Tho building formerly occupied 
by the Lee District Board of Works is to be 
repaired at a cost of between 350l. and 500/. 
jointly by the Greenwich, Lewisham, and 
Woolwich Councils, who now have interests in 
same, and tenders are to be invited by the 
Greenwich Council for the work. 

East Molecsey.—Tho pathways on the south 
side of Beauchamp-road and the west side of 
Seymour-road are to be made up at an 
estimated total cost of 143.. 

Feltham.—A plan submitted by Mr. W. 
Flarbrow for alterations to premises in Rail. 
way-place, occupied by the Ideal Composition 
Company, Ltd., has been passed. 

Finchley.—At tho last mecting of the Urban 
District Council, Mr. J. A. Craig, of the Bucks 
Education Office, Aylesbury, was appointed 
architectural assistant for about twelve months 
in connexion with the new school proposed to 
be built in New North-road, at a salary of 
31. 5s. per week. The following plans havo 
been passed:—Mr. A. Marchi, motor garage, 
Holden-road: Mr. S. J. Hunnings, twelve 
houses, Windermere-avenue; Mr. A. J. Harris. 
five houses, Lankaster-gaidens. The following 
plans were lodged:—Mr. W. Peachey, four 
houses, Etchingham Park-road: Mr. G. F. 
Taylor, building line, Regent’s Park- road; 
Mrs. Garcia, motor garage, Kingswood, Dollis- 
avenue. 
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LAW REPORT. 


Howlett v. Harrods, Ltd. 


Tis case, which came before the Vacation 
Judge, Mr. Justice Lush, on Wednesday, arose 
out of certain structural alterations on 
premises of the defendant adjoining the flat 
of the plaintiff, апа which the latter com- 
plained constituted an annoyance to him, and 
obtained an injunction restraining the de- 
fendants from continuing the nuisance, 

His Lordship remarked that this was the 
case where the workmen worked all night. 

Mr. Bramwell Davis. K.C. (for the appli- 
cant), agreed, and said there was now an 
afidavit from the managing-director of 
Harrods, saving, he did not intend to work 
any more at night. Therefore, he asked his 
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learned friend on the other side for ап 
undertaking to that effect. 

The Court had already granted an interim 
injunction against any work being done 
between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., and 
this had not been obeyed. 

Mr. Hunt, for Harrods, said there was 
some difficulty in giving such an undertaking, 
as asked. Some of the complaints concerned 
the taking into the building of iron girders, 
weighing between ten and twelve tons, at 
night. Unfortunately, this had to be done 
under the London County Council regulations, 
and could not be helped. One other com- 
plaint concerned the working of some 
plasterers at night; but that could not con- 
stitute an annoyance. 

His Lordship: Why cannot you give an 
undertaking that it will not be curried on? 

Mr. Hunt said the difficulty was, that under 
the injunction, if they gave such au under- 
taking, it might lead to difficulties. Some 
night work had been going on, but was not 
causing any annoyance at all. 

His Lordship said he had carefully confined 
the injunction to any form of annoyance to 
the occupant of the flat. In large buildings 1 
was very difficult to know how much noise 
was made. 

Mr. Hunt pointed out that Harrods had a 
large number of flats, whose tenants were 
clients of theirs, and they desired to keep on 
ihe best of terms with them. "There may have 
been isolated occurrences, which, however. 
did not justify un injunction. He (Counsel) 
asked for the application to stand over, the 
defendants, ut the same time, saying that they 
would take all reusonable steps to prevent 
any annoyance. 

His Lordship: Mr. 
arrange this matter? | 

Mr. Davis said this was not the first time 
ihe thing had occurred. In April, 1910, the 
plaintiff's wife, Mrs. Howlett, wrote to the 
defendants, and an undertaking was given, 
but not kept, and now plaintiff placed no 
reliance on the defendant's undertakings. 

His Lordship thought the only thing was 
an injunction. He had no doubt Messrs. 
Harrods had the best of intentions in making 
no noise at. all, but the contractors migbt 
11 0 8 noises, and an injunction would stop 
that. 

Mr. Hunt: There may be an accidental 
noise, my lord? 

His Lordship: But surely that would not be 
treated as a nuisance? 

r. Davis: No, of course not. The 
laintiff (added Counsel) had been most lenient, 
ut the noises went on during his absence 
from his flat, and the poor unhappy cook 

suffered terribly. | 

His Lordship said what the defendants did 
was to let a flat to а gentleman, and then to 
make such a noise that he could not live in 
it, and then they gave а promise not to 
continue it. 

Mr. Hunt said he could not give an under- 
taking, аз the consequences were 80 Serious. 
He asked for the motion to stand over, with 
liberty to restorc. 

His Lordship thought it very regrettable 
that the parties could not come to some 
arrangement. He would allow the matter to 
stand over, but would continue the injunction. 


Davis, cannot you 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISUED.° 


19.346 of 1910.—Domenico Accettola : Manu- 
facture of artificial marble and the like. 

19.101 of 1910.—David Barclay: Method of 
hinging casements. 

25.011 of 1910.— Theodor Vogt: Process and 
apparatus for making cement stone slabs. 

25.286 of 1910.— Walter Sommer: Draught 
excluders. 

25.922 of 1910.—Joseph Crook: Means for 
connecting closet-seats and covers to the fixed 
portion of the seat. mE 

25.947 of 1910.—Adolf Vietor: Gripping tools 
such as pipe wrenchers, lathe carriers, an 
the like. | 

556 of 1911.— Marcel Lamort: Machine for 
cutting and perforating sheet metal. 

2.865 of 1911.—Fernand Paul Raoul Lancel: 
Kilns for bricks and the like. | 

7,963 of 1911.—John Bird-Howard: Window 
frames апа sashes. 

9.625 of 1911.—William Edward Lake (Keliy 
Electric Machine Company): Machine for 
routing and other wood-working operations. 

9,623 of 1911.—William Edward Lake (Kelly 
Klectric Machine Company): Guide devices for 
routing and like wood-working machines. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 


which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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The Louvre (South Front) as refaced by Perrault (1667-80). From Marot. 


From Mr. 


W. Н. Ward's The Architecture of the Renaissance in France.’’ 


(B. T. Batsford.) 


THE RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE. 


ROBABLY no phase of the Renais- 
sance wassocomplex and subjected 
to so many conflicting influences 

as that which developed in France. In 
Italy the domination of the Classic 
remains quite overshadowed the relatively 
weak Gothic tradition. In Germany the 
earlier buildings of this age retained 
more of the vernacular, and are less in- 
debted to ideas imported from elsewhere, 
while Spain and Portugal alone show the 
influence of forces that failed to penetrate 
into France. As for our own country, 
nearlv all our Renaissance architecture 
owes its characteristics to one or other 
of the intermediate countries, and, while 
several routes bv which it reached us 


* * The Architecture of the Henaissance in France, 


1495-1830," By W. Н. Ward, M.A., A. R. I. B. A. Two 
volumes, large octavo. London: В. T. Batsford, 
Ов. net. 


can be traced, it cannot be contended 
that it shows the same quality of conflict 
and gradual assimilation of varying ideals 
in the subtle and intricate manner to be 
found in contemporary architecture in 
France. 

France, with its high technical achieve- 
ment in medieval buildings, offers an 
example of the effect of a sudden 
importation of utterly dissimilar con- 
ceptions of architecture on a skilful and 
well-trained body of artizans; and the 
way in which this inflowing wave gradu- 
ally overcomes the national tradition in 
some directions, while it expends itself 
in vain in others, affords the material for 
many interesting studies. 

The difficulties in the path of one 
setting himself the task of dealing 
adequately with the subject can only 


be realised on reading such a work as 
that from the pen of Mr. W. H. Ward 
which has just been published. As our 
readers are probably aware, it would be 
difficult to find an author better 
qualified to deal with this architectural 
development. Mr. Ward's “ French 
Cháteaux " and other historica! 
researches must have formed useful 
preliminary studies for this more com— 
prehensive work. In a subject having so 
broad a platform it is a difficult task to 
determine a scheme of arrangement. 
Geographical, chronological, biographical, 
and other methods all have their claims to 
recognition, and the adoption of any 
one of these to the exclusion of the others 
at once makes any adequate treatment 
impossible. 

Mr. Ward has, we think, displayed very 
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The Chátelet, Chantilly. By Jean Bullant. 


sound judgment in the system he has 
adopted in the arrangement of his work. 
Without some such system, indeed, a 
work covering such a wide field would 
have failed to achieve its purpose of 
giving а clear and proportionate impres- 
sion of French architecture during the 
important period extending over the 
XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth centuries. 
As must obviously be the case in a 
work of history, the most important 
divisions are made chronologically. The 
eight chapters that make up the two 
volumes each deal with a style having 
definite characteristics of its own. Minor 
subdivisions are made, but substantially 
the eight styles fall within the following 
periods, and the usual nomenclature, 
viz., that of the monarch at the time, 
is adopted:— — . 
Ist—1495-1515—Louis XII. 
2nd—1515-1545—Francis I. 
3rd —1530-1590—Henry II. 
4th—1590-1660 — Henry 
Louis XIII. 
5th—1640-1710—Louis XIV. 
6th—1710-1770—Louis XV. 
7th—1730-1790—Louis XVI. 
8th—1790-1850—Empire. 
Each chapter opens with a brief but 
tellinz sketch of the general history of 
the period. Then we find descriptive 
notes on the architectural characteristics 
of the work of the time, and following 
this the most important buildings are 
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described. They are grouped under two 
headings—* Secular " and “ Church." In 
each case the principal buildings are first 
described and those of less importance 
dealt with together, having regard to their 
geographical distribution. 
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sistency of treatment runs through the 
whole work, the author avoids a slavish 
adherence to mechanical routine, and 
adapts his method of exposition to the 
circumstances of the period. 

If we have appeared to dwell at undue 
length on the structural form of Mr. 
Ward's work our excuse must be that 
we rarely find books of this character 
which combine so happily the systematic 
arrangement of the text-book with the 
flexibility of method that alone can 
suggest sympathetically the spirt of 
each successive development. 

These two volumes, handy in their 
size, containing over 500 pages with 
465 illustrations, cover the wide area of 
their subject in a way that would hardly 
have been expected from their small 
bulk. This compression has been 
effected by a most careful study of 
proportionate interest both in the 
text and in the scale of the illustra- 
tions, and the result reflects the greatest 
credit on the author. Ошу a most 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge 
would have enabled him to deal with 
his subject in such a concise and at 
the same time interesting fashion. 
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Cháteau of Rougemont. 


When, later on, the recognition of the 
individual architect becomes general, the 
attribution of buildings to their authors 
forms the basis of arrangement, and the 
biographical method comes more into 
use. We find most admirable the 
method by which, while a general con- 
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River Front. 


The Introduction opens with a review 
of the conditions in Rabre immediately 
prior to the Renaissance, and goes on to 
indicate in outline the earlier influences 
opening the way to its advent from Italy. 
Following the fluctuations of its varying 
fortunes, we see from time to time fresh 
developments either evolved from within 
or due to external influences from one 
direction or another. Dealing with the 
revival of the pure Classic school in the 
XVIIth century, Mr. Ward aptly likens 
this admixture of motives to the stock 
and the graft :— 


The native element supplies the sap, the 
life, without which the graft must perish. But 
it is by virtue of the graft, an importationfrom 
outside, yet remotely of its own kin, that the 
tree is saved from running to waste and enabled 
to bear a crop of fragrant blossom and mellow 
fruit. Though the detail and typical features 
of the native element soon disappeared, vet the 
principle which underlay them remained. It 
survived in many characteristic arrangements, 
in the insistence on verticalitv, in endeavours 
to express actual construction and plan in the 
architectural treatment, and in the consequent 
soaring and picturesque effects. "The imported 
element brought with it the love of the horizontal 
line, the idealism which does not scruple to 
imitate or retain, for their intrinsic beauty. 
forms once originated by structural needs, but 
afterwards elaborated into objects of admiration 
for their own sake." 
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In Chapter I. we see the results of the 
French invasions of Italy under 
‘Charles VIII. and Louis ХП., the 
-establishment of Italian craftsmen at 
Amboise, and the influence of this school 
‘on the French artizan. The Lombard 
-character of this earlier work is con- 
trasted with the stronger influence of 
Rome to which reference is made in 
‘Chapter П., where we come to Francis I. 
-and his imported Italians at work on 
Fontainebleau. During this reign the 
position of the director of works as 
-architect became more clearly defined, 
and the influence of such men as I] Rosso, 
Serlio, and Primaticcio in forming the 
style of Henry П. is traced in the com- 
mencement of Chapter III. Further on 
we read of the almost contemporaneous 
rise of the distinguished French archi- 
tects, Jean Goujon, Philibert de l'Orme, 
Jacques Androuet du Cerceau, Pierre 
Lescot, and Jean Bullant. Mr. Ward 
points out that, while these men shared 
with the Italians the versatility that 
‘enabled them to practise two or more 
arts, they differed from them in that 
they broke less completely with Gothic 
tradition and had less mastery of the 
principles of Classic design, while their 
firmer grasp of construction made it of 
greater importance as influencing their 
designs. 

During this period the individuality of 
the artist was more marked than during 
the subsequent reigns, when, after a 
period of anarchy, the restoration of a 
strong government brought in its train а 
system of uniformity that crushed the 
individualistic spirit. Thus we reach 
in Chapter IV. the times of Henry IV. 
and Louis XIII. The work under these 
kings displays less imagination than the 
previous phases of the French Renais- 
sance, and in the author's words: 
Economy, sobriety, and reason are 
admirable as steadying forces, but they 
are insufficient as an inspiration," con- 
sequently artists still turned to Rome 
for models on which to base their 
designs. The characteristics of the 
works of these reigns are summed up 
as follows :— 


“If the average buildings of the age of 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII. rarely possess the 
finer qualities of distinction and grace. they 
derive a certain charm from that air of repose, 
solidity, and substantial comfort which they 
share with the domestic architecture of England 
and Holland of a little later date, while in the 
hands of the greater masters the style is capable 
of considerable grandeur. Its system of 
decoration is undeniably grotesque and lacking 
in refinement, but equally undeniably it has 
genuine decorative qualities of a vigorous and 
original character.” 


Chapter V., in dealing with the long 
reign of Louis XIV., divides it into three 
periods —the first marked by the growth 
of the classical spirit, and an increase 
in refinement and concentration, resulting 
in the formation of a new style; the 
second in which this matured style 
receives its most brilliant expression ; and 
the third, which is characterised by a 
decline not in the quality of archi- 
tecture, but in the unity of its aim. 
Free, unclassical, naturalistic tendencies, 
temporarily repressed, once more raise 
their heads. (m 

The work of Perrault at the Louvre 
(see illustration on page 319) displays 
the tendency towards dignified severitv, 
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while under J. Н Mansart and his 
pupils architecture passed on from this 
phase towards variety and gaiety, 
qualities that had previously begun to 
show themselves in decoration even 
while the architectural lines remained 
severe. 

In Chapter VI. we are brought to the 
amazing development of decorative 
ornament identified with the reign of 
Louis XV. Even the reaction from the 
severity of the official architecture of 
Louis XIV. hardly seems sufficient to 
account for the remarkable quality in the 
types of design denominated * Régence,” 
“ Rocaille" and Rococo. We have 
always felt the difficulty of realising the 
genesis of this rapid break away from 
tradition—more especially in view of the 
originality it displays in the treatment 
of form. Beyond making it clear that it 
seems to have taken contemporary 
artists almost as much by surprise, and 
exercised the wits of the Academy as to 
how far it should berecognrsed, Mr. Ward 
does not quite clear up the question. 
He is careful, however, to point 
out the foreign influences, and takes 
note of the fact that in France structural 
architecture was far less affected than in 
the rest of Europe. 

The fall of this style is almost as 
dramatic as its rise; but for a few 


Paris : Fontaine de Grenelle. 
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lingering examples of later years, the 
change took place in 1750, and, as 
mav be realised from Chapter VII. of 
our book, the style of Louis XVI. 
took up the traditions of that of 
Louis XIV., almost completely skipping 
over those immediately preceding it. 
Thus some fifty years covers the ` whole 
most remarkable 
expositions of decorative art the world 
has ever seen. | 

Mr. Ward accepts the usual claim of the 
reign of Louis XVI. to give its name 
to a style, but qualifies this by. the 
admission that the style so named was, 
in à large measure, the creation of the 
two architects—Jean Nicholas Servan- 
dony (1695-1766) and Jacques Germain 
Souffot (1714-80), both citizens of 
Lyons, a city always in close contact 
with Italian thought. 

The last chapter on the style of the 
Empire dismisses it somewhat briefly, 
but it may be that, despite some fine 
works belonging to this period, one 
cannot pursue the study of so vital 
a development as the Renaissance 
in France without feeling that it 
dies out in a dry scholasticism, and 
that its latter davs fail to .excite 
the interest evoked by those ages 
when knowledge counted for less 
and imagination for more. 


By E. Bouchardon (1739). 
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BUREAUCRACY VERSUS 
COMPETITION. 


‘HE Aberdeen Education Com- 
mittee, with a view to obtain- 
ing the best design for their 
new buildings, proposed to 
hold a limited competition between eight 
architects, but, having already had plans 
prepared showing the accommodation 


required, they, on submitting their 
propone to the Scottish Education 
epartment, received the following 
reply :— 


Scotch Education Department, 
September 2, 1911. 

Sra,—Adverting to your letter of the 23rd 
ultimo, I am directed to state that if, as the 
Department understand from previous corre- 
spondence, your Committee have already in 
their possession plans which are of such a 
character as to make it certain that their 
author would do the whole work adequately 
and satisfactorily in the event of its being 
entrusted to him, then the Department could 
not sanction the contemplated competition. It 
appears to them that it would be altogether 
unjustifiable, particularly in the present state 
of the Education (Scotland) Fund, to approve 
the expenditure of more than 1,0007. of public 
money on purposes that were not strictly 
necessary. They cannot think that such a 
course would be followed in the conduct of 
any private business concern.—I am, etc., 

G. W. ALEXANDER." 


It is perhaps more to be deplored than 
wondered at if a public body discourages 
the advantages to be gained by obtaining 
competitive designs. To put the matter 
in the lowest basis of mere economy, it 
is easy to conceive that the 1,000/. 
referred to might be more than saved by 


Theatre at Amiens. 
From Mr. W. H. Ward's '* The Architecture of tlie Renaissance in France." 
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improvements in arrangement that the 
best of eight designs would be expected 
to show, so that the idea of extravagance 
is short-sighted and fallacious. 

We are, however, in official work, 
gradually coming more and more under 
the domination of bureaucratic methods 
that make for stereotyped design, and 
must necessarily discourage all proposals 
tending to promote experiment and 
innovations, without which, what hope is 
there of improvement and progress ? 

Human nature being what it is, how 
can the permanent officiai have the same 
incentive to modify and to improve 
which open competition among unfettered 
minds automatically gives? and the whole 
tendency of our governing bodies seems 
to be towards substituting the work of 
the permanent official for the independent 
practitioner. We hold no brief against 
the qualified official; he has much 
important work to do, and may do it 
exceedingly well, but we would take the 
opportunity of protesting against the 
growing tendency to throw all the work 
involving design and invention into his 
hands, as tending to stifle progress and 
lose to the public the advantages of 
unfettered minds working on problems 
ever developing. 

The policy of government includes 
not only the immediate needs of the 
community as & whole, but their future 
advancement, and this entails provision 
being made for the encouragement of the 
more active and intelligent and for 
setting them in a path that shall keep 


By J. Rousseau (1778-1780). 
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this activity and intelligence at its ful} 
tension. Now, the system of increasing 
the number of officials has an effect the 
reverse of this, while that of open com- 
petition for work, whenever possible. 
fosters it. Therefore the right policy for 
those controlling public interests should 
be to limit their offis al staff to the actual 
strength demanded by the routine work 
and place as much of their work as 
possible in the open market, in order 
that they may be in a position to take 
advantage of every new idea and 
encourage those on whose ability our 
future depends. 

We have referred to this question 
before, and shall probably have occasion 
to revert to ^t again, as the direction in 
which we are travelling appears likely to 
lead to national disaster. For us, who 
as а nation are already ultra-conserva- 
tive in regard to ideas, to accentuate this 
by discouraging initiative is likely to 
prove fatal to our future welfare, and this 
course is exactly the one now being taken 
by our public authorities. 


— —— 


NOTES. 


ALL those who cherish the 


Plus ay imperishable memory of 
og сга the lavish and graceful 


hospitality extended by 
the Court and City of Vienna to the 
International Congress of Architects, will 
realise that the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration of London are indeed fortunate 
in being the recipients of во warm- 
hearted a welcome from one of the most 
charming of European capitals. Apart 
from the value of such visits as pro- 
moting the cause of international goodwill 
and the general progress of humanity, 
they have a special value for the some- 
what insular Englishman, and to no class 
of the community are their educational 
advantages more valuable than to those 
who undertake the responsibility for the 
government of our great cities, and fer 
the control of their amenities—our civic 
authorities are not unconscious of this 
responsibility. They undertake it with 
а conscientious regard for honest govern- 
ment and the material interests of the 
city. But there is such а thing as ап 
artistic conscience as well as a moral one : 
а sense of right and wrong in dealing 
with artistic questions as well as with 
commercial ones. It is this sense that 
is lacking here, and we know no better 
way of acquiring it than by sympathetic 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
great cities of other nations where the 
artistic conscience is a national possessior. 
Would that this visit had taken place 
before the scheme for St. Paul’s Bridge 
was finally settled. Possibly it might 
have led to a stirring of conscience. 
However, it is not too late yet : there is 
always time for repentance even at the 
eleventh hour. The bridge is not vet 


built. _ Е 
: Mr. ARTHUR GRIFFITH- 
5 BoscAwEN, writing in the 
Sene Times of September 12. 


advocates that the State 
should provide half the net cost of clear- 
ing insanitarv areas in our cities, and 
justifies his contention by the claim that 
improvements of this character have just 
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as great а claim оп the State as others 
to which the national funds are already 
contributing. Аз a matter of principle 
we can hardly see the justification for 
such a claim. А State contribution ought 
only to be sought in cases affecting the 
community as а whole, and the detri- 
mental influence of the slum is as 
definitely local in character as almost 
anything one could name. It appears 
manifestly unfair to tax a community 
that might have, through far-sighted and 
skilful local government, checked the 
development of slum areas for the 
advantage of one that had proved itself 
neglectful and slack. It is all verv well 
to regard the State as a milch cow of 
unlimited capacitv, but such an attitude 
tends to weaken the sense of local respon- 
sibility and to produce a condition of 
affairs that would result in a careless 
disregard of ways and means. In shifting 
the burden laid on our great cities for the 
improvement of the conditions of life in 
them. on whom would it fall? Either 
оп other cities which have their own 
problems to cope with, and, as we have 

said, should not be penalised if they have 
dealt with them more effectually, or else 
on rural areas which are poorer and could 
ill afford to contribute to the cost of civic 
improvements. 


AT the moment when we 
were congratulating our- 
selves on the fact. that, 
through the public-spirited action of Sir 
Francis Trippel, Tattershall Castle and 
its mantelpieces were saved to the nation. 
comes the disconcerting intelligence that 
three at least of these mantelpieces have 

been so badly damaged bv removal that 
the possibilitv of their restoration is in 
doubt. It might have been thought that 
those responsible for this destruction 
would at least have had the common 
sense to satisfy themselves that removal 
was practicable, and, if so, to ensure that 


The Tattershall 
Mantelpieces. 
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it should be done in such à manner as to 
enable the product of their misguided 
efforts to be of а character suitable for 
reconstruction, otherwise of what value 
were their labours? According to Canon 
Rawnsley, even these precautions seem to 
have been neglected, and it appears as if 
the loss is irreparable. The expert who 
has investigated the condition of the 
fragments declares that even if restored 
the manteloieces can never be what they 
were. The National Trust has decided 
not to proceed further in the matter, 
and it seems certain that Tattershall 
Castle will be denuded finally of its 
attributes, in a way which is nothing 
short of scandalous. It is clearly the 
duty of the nation immediately to take 
such steps as will render impossible thc 
repetition of vandalisms of this kind. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, in a letter to the 
Times, promises that the R.LB.A. will 
support any movement for the protection 
of such buildings from injurv. 


LovERs of our country 
scenery will welcome the 
step taken bv the Hump- 
shire County Council under the Regulation 
of Advertisements Act, 1907, as recently 
announced by Mr. Richardson Evans, 
the Chairman of the “Scapa” Society, 
an.association which secured the passing 
of the above Act, and which has donc 
valuable service in protecting scenery. 
The provisions of the Act enable locel 
authorities to make by-laws for “ regulat- 
ing, restricting, or preventing the exhibi- 
tion of advertisements in such places and 
in such manner or by such means as to 
affect injuriously the amenities of a 
public park or pleasure promenade, or to 
disfigure the natural beauties of a land- 
scape.” There has been great difficulty 
in giving practical effect to the latter 
words of the sub-section because the 
Home Office held that to make a by-law 


The Abuses of 
Advertising. 


operative specific places or spots must 
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be indicated. With such a limitation it 
has appeared impossible to protect in 
general terms the amenities of our road- 
sides. The Hampshire County Council 
have now drawn up the following by-law, 
and have undertaken to defend its 
validity in the courts if it Le called in 
question :—'' No advertisements shall be 
exhibited оп any hoarding, stand, or 
other erection visible from any public 
highway (whether carriageway, highway, 
or footway), and so placed as to disfigure 
the natural beauty of the landscape.” 
It may be well to explain that the above 
by-law will in no way affect notices 
necessary for the business purposes of 
those actually occupying land or build- 
ings. Common sense will support the 
above by-law, and it is to be hoped that 
no legal flaw will be discovered in its 
terms. a, Ж 


WHILST adverting to this 


5 subject we may observe 
D that it has beeı often 


suggested that a tax might 
well be imposed on poster advertisements. 
In France some considerable revenue is 
drived from this source, but, far from 
appearing to check this form of adver- 
tising, we find the scenerv in France more 
disfigured than our own bv this barbarous 
method of advertising, and in such 
“ beautv spots" as the Riviera the local 
authorities are much exercised by the 


question of checking the abuse. The 
taxing of such advertisements only 
appears to give official sanction to their use. 
— . 
THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


VIL—HINTS ON THE STUDY OF 
BRIDGE DECORATION. 

M. CHARLES BERANGER, of the Librairie 
Polytechnique, Paris, has begun to publish 
а serie of full and thorough books on 
bridze-uilding, as useful to us as to French 
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High Level Bridge at Newcastle : Early Victorian. 
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students. Already eight volumes have been 
issued. "They include :— 

1. “ Ponts en Maçonnerie.” Раг Е. 
Degrand, Inspecteur-Général des Ponts et 
Chaussé23, et Jean Réal, Ingénieur des 
Ponts et Chausséss. Two volumes, illus- 
trated ; 40 francs. 


2. Ponts Métalliques." Раг M. Pascal, 


Ingénieur. One volume; 15 francs. Ilus- 
trated. 
3. “ Croquis de Ponts Métalliques." Par 


Jules Gaudard, Ingénieur Civil et Professeur 
Honoraire de L'Université de Lausanne. 
Profuselv illustrated ; 20 francs. 

4. Cours de Ponts Métalliques." Par 
Jean Résal Tome i, 375 illustrations; 
20 francs. 

5. "Manuel Théorique et Pratique du 
Constructeur en Ciment Armé" Par MM. 
N. de Tédesco et V. Forestier. One volume, 
242 illustrations ; 20 francs. 


The Pont Neuf, Paris. 


6. “Etudes sur Les Ponts en Pierre 
Remarquables par Leur Décoration." Par 
F. De Dartein, Inspecteur-Général des Ponta 
et Chaussé2s en Retraite, etc. Vol. i., Ponts 
Frangais antérieur au хіх. siècle; not 
yet published. Vol. ii, Ponts Français du 
xviii. siècle; Centre; published. Vol. iii., 
Ponts Francais du xviii. siècle; Languedoc; 
published. Vol. iv.. Ponts Francais du 
xviii. siécle ; Bourgogne ; published. Vol. v., 
Ponts Etrangers antérieurs au xix. siècle: 
Italiens, Espagnols et Anglais ; 25 francs the 
volume; not yet published. 

For this great work, to be completed in 
five abundant parts, M. De Dartein has 
made exact measured drawings from sixty- 
eight bridges, and each example represents a 
well-chosen type having great historic 
interest. The author has taken a line of 
his own, dwelling on the ornament of bridges, 


their decoration, and from his earnest study 


Kirchenfeldbrücke, Berne. 
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of the XVIIIth century we learn what he 
admires in one varied phase of French 
design. He is thoughtful and thorough, 
but I wish some photographs had been 
added to the illustrations, because measured 
drawings give only the dry bones of con- 
structed work. 

How to decorate а bridge is a question 
beset with so many practical difficulties 
and so many artistic problems that it ought 
to be discussed by a congress of architects 
and engineers. I cannot think that M. De 
Dartein will say the last word on this im- 
portant theme, but his material and his 
personal taste will be invaluable, presenting 
facts and provoking discussion. He lingers 
often enough over details of ornament, 
which, so they seem to me, are superfluities 
in а bridge, because they swell the cost of 
production without any real benefit to the 
mingled utility and dignity needful in bridges. 
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"Tasse qualities should appeal to usjin great 
stern lines, in rhythmic proportions, and in 
a scale that befits the surroundings. No 
bridge can be fine and beautiful when it is 
dwarfed by its environment or when its 
own bulk is so massive and uncouth that it 
degrades a neighbourhood. Many engineers 
do not grasp the truth of this criticism, 
for their metal monsters are often as wrongly 
placed in a quiet and gentle landscape as 
a giant from Brobdingnag would be at 
Lilliput. The Roman bridge at Alcantara 
is noble and heroic just because the scale 
of it is in grand accord with the rocky vale 
of the Tagus. It completes a grand site, 
and finds its own completion in that site. 
This happened also in the Roman bridge 
at Narni, by which two mountains were 
linked together across the River Neva. 

I have spoken of this bridge in an earlier 
article, but may add that in the existing 
remains, consisting of a pier and a fine arch, 
there is no applied decoration. The main 
thing to be noted is the powerful ring of 
voussoirs, because, extradossed in a very 
remarkable manner, it is independent from 
the spandrils. A bridge with arches of that 
type has architectural character, and this 
quality is obtained by designing arches for 
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Bridge at Budapest. 


designs ; and so, if he in his duties as an 
engineer is to produce art, he must achieve 
that good thing by deliberate effort and 
without help from his employers. Every 
now and again, by rare good fortune, an 
engineer builds a bridge having some rude 
grace of its own, some quality that seems 
a near neighbour to art itself. Thus the 
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Widnes and Runcora Transporter Bridge. 


a special purpose, i. e., to save them as much 
as possible from the vibration of heavy 
traffic sent down from the roadway through 
the spandrils. 

Still, it cannot be said that all fine Roman 
bridges were free from redundant ornament. 
Pomp and pride exerted a bad influence at 
times ; and from the Roman genius later 
ages borrowed numerous superfluities that 
weakened the aspect of bridges in many 
countries. It is in such Roman work as the 
Pont du Gard, where no detail is called 
for, and where the architect's aim was to 
meet nobly the needs of a well-considered 
programme, that we realise the futility of 
adding to a bridge any detail that neither 
springs from nor calls attention to some 
organic essential. То construct orna- 
ment is easy—is, indeed, a commonplace 
of bad taste, while to ornament construction 
is difficult, because judgment tells us that a 
great design carried out in simple and 
thorough masonry is in itself ornamental 
and complete. Applied decoration may 
harm it, just as a human face is disfigured 
by sticking-plaster. 

Consider, too, the bridge-builders own 
attitude towards his art, for upon that 
more than anything else the character of 
his work depends. What has he got nowa- 
days as an inspiration? He has all the self- 
consciousness that modern life produces 
and increases; he has also as a dictating 
guide the industrial spirit, with its delight 
in cheapness and its tolerance for hideous 


Menai Bridge does not spoil a glorious land- 
scape, unlike the Britannia, a monstrosity 
that cost 308“. per foot run. From опе 
point of view the Menai Bridge is bad, and 
we return to an important subject when we 
note that suspension bridges are so vulner- 
able as to be unfit public servants in a time 
of war. They represent a sort of aviation 
in mechanics, which modern artillery would 
soon destroy. Any such bridge as the 


Pont de La Caille on the route between 
Geneva and Annecy, or the steel suspension 
over Niagara Gorge, would have little value 
as a road if even one shell struck the perma- 
nent way, so called. 

This consideration is one among many 
that we have to weigh carefully when we 
wish to look at bridges in their relation to 
life and art. M. De Dartein, I believe, 
lingering over decorative features, loses 
count of the plain fact that bridges ought 
to show in their construction some fitness 
for their great work as essential agents 
in military tactics and strategy. At a time 
when a secret society of bridge-wreckers, 
guided and disciplined by a military power, 
could do incalculable damage to railways 
and other roads at the outbreak of hostilities, 
having previously sent two thousand men 
with explosives into the country to be 
attacked ; at such a time, surely, bridges 
should not be studied because of their 
ornamentation. All spies and secret agents 
could be bridge-wreckers also, and a good 
many of them may be, for we cannot suppose 
that strategists on the Continent are blind 
to the demoralisation that would seize 
upon an enemy if at the beginning of a war 
the business of concentrating troops to resist 
invasion were seriously impeded by shattered 
railway bridges. Are you not amazed. 
therefore, that the utility for war in medieval 
bridges became a lapsed principle, when it 
ought to have been jante on to our time 
in a series of adaptations responsive to 
new conditions ? For this principle in 
bridges, as in battleships, is certainly sus- 
ceptible of progressive  readaptations, if 
science and art do their duty well. 

No my views on the decorative aspect of 
bridges, like those on other questions be- 
longing to my subject, have for their aim 
the realisation of what a bridge should be 
in an age that prepares for war. I am not 
moved by those types of modern bridge- 
building that crib from civic architec- 
ture, displaying column“, pilasters, niches, 


Clifton Suspension Bridge. 
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The First Cast-Iron Bridge (about 1780), Coalbrookdale, Severn Valley. 


battlements, balustrades, turrets, and towers, 
pinnacles, statues along parapets, and statues 
above the cut-waters of piers, with other 
finery that serves no purpose in the essential 
life of а contemporary bridge. What 
Hoskings said in 1842 is good as a criticism 
to-day. He pointed out that the most 
eminent engineer-architects, in their efforts 
to take hints from street buildings, had 
failed to produce anything but meanness 
and absurdity, or a combination of both. 

What this critic would have said had he 
lived to see the Tower Bridge, with its 
spurious medievalism and its biscuit-like 
aspect, I cannot imagine. Hosking had 
common sense, and he seems to have been 
allied with a bad temper. Among the 
principles that he advocated strenuously I 
should like to note three :— 

1. That bridges, in the combination of 
their leading lines, should be bold and simple ; 

2. That infinite care and skill should try 
to make their passage across dangerous 
places a secure and safe highway ; and 

3. That far too much money is wasted 
in stone bridges on the high finish of exterior 
surfaces. Hosking was disinclined to 
regard great city bridges as probable excep- 
tions to this rule, for he said :“ It may 
be fairly questioned whether both Waterloo 
and London Bridges would not have been 
finer objects had the masonry of their 
external faces been merely  rough-axed, 
or even left scabbled, instead of being 
fair hammer-dressed ; and certainly many 
thousands of pounds might have been 
saved in the execution of the former work, 
and a much better result produced, by the 
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omission of the coupled éolumns and their 
immediate accessories, and by the use of a 
plain parapet of a more reasonable height, 
instead of the high, the enormously expen- 
sive, and absurdly uglv balustraded enclo- 
sures which now aid the columns and their 
projected entablatures to deform that 
splendid structure." 

This Puritan outlook appeals to me, for 
I believe that good bridges should be as 
sternly efficient, as indomitably fit for their 
purpose, as were the Ironsides of Cromwells 
army. Beauty in a bridge is a thing apart 
from any Cavalier-like finery of dressing 
ornament. It shows that the different 
members forming a bridge are co-ordinated 
with fine judgment, and that the build of 
each member is in nice accord with its own 
work and with the great office which the 
bridge as a whole has to fulfil daily under 
varying conditions of stress and strain, and 
in relation to its environment. 

When the railway bridge at Ludgate-hill 
was finished there was a public outcry against 
its gaunt and shabby ugliness ; but as soon 
as some ornamental metalwork was fastened 
upon its sides the outcry ceased, as if such a 
trumpery makeshift could give merit to an 
imbecile design that disgraced the main road 
leading to St. Pauls Cathedral. When 
things of this kind are allowed to happen 
in the heart of а great city, who can have 
confidence in civic authorities? What 
chance is there that new projects for bridges 
will be considered publicly and officially 
from the various standpoints determining 
their value in peace and in war ? 

Some types of bridge-buildirng stand apart 
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The Old Brig of Stirling. 
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from each other in abrupt contrast. The 
Tower Bridge, London, and the Roman 
bridge at Narni, Italy, are separated not by 
centuries only, but by a marked degeneration 
in the spirit of craftsmanship. What would 
be the use of those ornate towers if the 
suspended roadway connecting them with 
the banksides were cut by a shell or by 
explosives ? And what historic relation 
exists between the principle of metal sus- 
pension and the towers, whose corner 
turrets and tall pyramidal roofs seem like 
feeble echoes from the French Renaissance 
and its Gothic inheritance? The Menai 
Bridge is better by far, and note that the 
cables rest on the summit of their supports, 
unlike the tubes of the Britannia Bridge, 
which pass through the towered piers about 
two-thirds up, so that we wonder how the 
masonry of the upper parts is upheld. This 
mistake had its original source in a mis- 
understanding of two things—first, that a 
column or a pier is meant to bear a weight 
placed on the top of it; second, that bridge 
towers of old were neither decorations nor 
make-believes, but necessaries of medieval 
town life and warfare. They were to defend 
the bridge and its service to citizens. Every- 
thing that made a medieval bridge pictur- 
esque sprang from some public need. A 
chapel was there for pilgrims and other 
wayfarers, for instance, and the houses 
that lined Paris bridges, Old London Bridge, 
the Pont» Vecchio, and other examples. 
remind us not only that shops on a crowded 
thoroughfare enriched tradesmen, but that, 
land in walled cities being circumscribed, 
it was frugal to make use of bridges as 
building sites. The distant past knew how 
to use with judgment its own opportunities, 
while bridge-builders of recent times and of 
to-day are apt to produce work that is not 
constructive art in comr lete accord with 
current needs and conditions. The Tower 
Bridge is a typical affectation. 

Note the difference in spirit between it 
and the Old Brig of Stirling. that we must 
place among the best bridges of its period. 
Its design has a fine rhythm, its round arches 
are admirably handled, and the simple 
masonry has vigour and grace. I give, too, 
by way of contrast, a photograph of the first. 
metal bridge, dating from about the year 
1780. At an earlier date, in France, an 
attempt was made to erect a bridge of cast- 
iron, but the project was given up as too 
costly. This occurred at Lyons in 1755. 
Then an English ironmaster, Abraham 
Darby, became possessed by the same idea, 
and he made use of it with practical success 
in the Severn valley, hard by the town of 
Ironbridge. Cast-iron was chosen, in ribs 
consisting of two pieces ; and a bold de ign 
proved that a new principle could be adapted 
with grace and efficient skill to the historic 
tradition of semicircular arches. This 
bridge still exists. It crosses the Severn in 
a span of 100 ft. 6 in *; its roadway shelves a 
little ; and perhaps we find in this original 
work a clue towards the solution of that 
pressing problem as to the type best suited 
for a war bridge under present-day con- 
ditions. For arches of this kind, strong 
enough to bear traffic and railways across 
rivers, might be designed with such abut- 
ment piers as would not obstruct the water- 
way too much. The New Bridge at Mayence 
belongs to this type. For the rest, the width 
of arches in a war bridge would be deter- 
mined by the reasonable degree of ease 
with which a braken span could be repaired 
after being cut by a shell ; or, if not repaired, 
made temporarily efficient for light traffic. 
But it seems certain that a war bridge in any 
strategical position should have an “ under- 
study "—that is to say, а bridge similar to 
itself, but at some little distance from it, 
and having a branch road or line to connect 
it with the main line or highway. Usual 
hazards of war, we may suppose, would not 
be likely to breach both bridges at the same 
time. 

* The total weight of ironwork in this bridge is 
378} tons. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 


Messrs. Newman & Newman, architects and 
surveyors, have removed their offices to St. 
Thomas’ Chambers, 24, Railway-approach, 
London Bridge, S. E. 

Mr. Dan. S. Williams, Civil Engineer, 
Cardiff, has been retained by the Town 
Council to report upon the drainage of the 
Borough of Llandovery, and to submit pro- 
posals for new schemes of sewerage and 
sewage disposal. 


Junior Institution of Engineers. 


Commendatore G. Marconi, D.Sc., LL.D., 
has been elected President of the Junior 
Institution of Engineers in succession to Sir 
J. J. Thomson, F.R.S. 


Inspectors of Mines and Quarries. 


The Home Secretary has framed a fresh 
scheme of examination for inspectors of mines 
and quarries. Candidates must be between 
twenty-three and thirty-five vears of age; they 
must hold first-class certificates under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, and must within five 
years previously have been employed for two 
years as managers, or under-managers, of 
coal-mines, or in some other responsible 
capacities requiring regular attendance under- 
ground in coal mines: practical knowledge and 
experience of metalliferous mining and quarry- 
ing will also be taken into consideration. 
Nominations to compete will be given only by 
the Home Secretary upon the advice of a 
Departmental Committee of Selection, who 
will reject al! testimonials and recommenda- 
tions that are not based upon personal know- 
ledge of the candidate's character and attain- 


ments. The scales of yearly salaries are for 
junior inspectors, 300/.-450/.; for senior 
inspectors, 500/.-7007.; for divisional in- 


spectors, 750/.-1,0007. ; and there are posts of 
chief inspector and electrical inspector. 
Applications for nomination to a forthcoming 
examination to fill several vacancies in the 
rank of junior inspectors should be made to 
the Private Secretary, Home Office, before 
October 15 next. 


| Liverpool University. 

The prospectus of the School of Archi- 
tecture of the University of Liverpool con- 
tains details of a new feature, namely, a 
certificate in architectural design. This 
certiſicate is designed to meet the case of 
students who wish to come to the School of 
Architecture for its special teaching in archi- 
lectura] design. Students, unless admitted 
by the Board of Studies on the ground of 
special qualifications, must have already 
obtained the certificate in architecture awarded 
by the University, or have satisfied the 
examiners of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects at the Intermediate standard, ог 
have been exempted at that standard. Candi- 
dates for the certificate must have attended 
approved courses in the School of Architec- 
ture. (i.) during one day session, or (ii.) 
during ihe autumn and Lent terms of two 
evening sessions, and have satisfied the Board 
of Studies in not less than six designs to 
approved programmes. "The examination will 
consist of a design made in the School of 
Architecture under approved conditions, for 
which at least five days shall te allowed. In 
other respects the Liverpool] School of Archi- 
tecture is alive to the possibilities of good 
training, and it will be found that under 
Professor Reilly, Professor Adshead, and the 
associated staff. the courses of study are 
fully considered in the interests of students. 


The Polytechnic (Regent-street) School of 
Architecture. 


We have received from the Regent-street. 
Polytechnic particulars of the facilities offered 
in both day and evening courses of instructicn 
for all following, or intending to follow, the 
many branches attached to the building trades 
and architectural profession. The Poly- 
technic has been rebuilt during the past twelve 
mouths at a cost of 90.000.. and plan: 
appeared in a recent issue of the Builder.“ 

The School is recognised bv the Board of 
Architectural Education of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British. Architects, also Н.М. Board 
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of Education. The day department is under 
the control of Mr. G. A. Mitchell, A. R. I. B. A., 
who was appointed by the Governors of the 
Institute as architect for the rebuilding 
scheme. This day school is suitable for 
'outlhs and young men who intend entering 
[шше and contractors’ offices апа works, 
and for those who wish to follow апу of the 
many designing and constructive industries 
where an art, technical, and trade training 
constitute the best basis for future excellence 
and success. The evening department is in- 
tended tor those preparing for the various pro- 
fessional examinations, also for the crattsman 
in the various building trades. Mr. Charles 
Mitchell, M.S.A., is the Headmaster. To 
prevent loss of instruction to апу who may be 
unavoidably compelled to be absent from the 
classes, arrangements have been made this 
session. wherel y, for a reasonable number of 
times absent, upon application by the 
students, the classwork, together with the 
homework, will be sent by post. In addition, 
students are advised to attend the tutorial 
classes held every Thursday evening in con- 
nexion with the regular instruction. The 
object of these tutorial classes is to assist 
students in keeping up with the regular work 
of the session, and in overcoming any special 
individual ditliculties. -A special course of 
twelve lectures on *Ilumination" will be 
delivered at the Polytechnic under the super- 
vision. of Mr. Leon Gaster. Six lectures 
of the course will be delivered before 
Christmas оп Tuesday evenings, commencing 
October 31, and the remaining six aíter 
Christmas on Thursday evenings, commencing 
January li. "he lectures, by specialists, will 
deal impartially with all illuminants, includ- 
ing recent advances in electric, gas, oil, and 
acetylene lighting; the effect of light on the 
eye; the hygienic aspects of illumination; 
the measurement of light and illumination, 
etc. Practical problems, such as the lighting 
of schools, streets, factories, etc., will also 
be treated in the second half of these lectures. 


Birkbeck College. 


The eighty-uinth session of the College will 
commence on Wednesday, September 27. 
The opening address will be given in the 
theatre, at 7.50 p.m., by Sir William Tilden. 
D.Sc., F.R.S. The classrooms, etc., will 
aflerwards be open for inspection, and there 
will be an exhibition in the art school. 
Visitors are invited. The College is conducted 
in relation. with the University of London; 
classes are held both in the day and evening; 
thirty members of the staff are recognised 
teachers of the University. The courses of 
study provide for degrees in the faculties of 
arta, science, laws, and economics. There is 
a very complete curriculum for chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, geology, etc. The 
laboratories are well equipped with modern 
apparatus and appliances, and research work is 
encouraged in all the science departments. 
The College possesses an art school, which 
provides instruction in the various branches 
of artistic work (painting, modelling, life, 
design, etc.). 


Glasgow Improvemen s. 


The City improvements Trust recommend 
the Corporation to apply for statutory powers 
to borrow 100.0007. for the completion of 
buildings now being erected in High and Bell 
streets. and the reconstruction of the old 
Tontine and the old Towns Buildings, de- 
stroved by fire on Septeniber 3-4 last. The 
Tontine, formerly the Exchange, was built. 
in 1782, on the north side of Trongate, at the 
Cross. The fire extended to the Tolbooth 
and the old Tuwn Hall, as well as the ware- 
houses and shops which mark the site of the 
former Jail and Courthouse described in“ Rob 
Ноу.” 

— — 


BOOKS. 


The Ground Plan of the English Parish 
Church. By A. H. Тномрѕох, M.A., 
F.S.A. (Cambridge University Press. 15.) 

Tur Cambridge manuals have already estab- 

lished a high reputation. This volume is a 

distinct addition to the series, and we hope 

that there will be found enough people 

interested in the subject to make it a 

financial success. As the author says, there is 
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no book entirely devoted to the development 
ef the ground plan of the parish church. 

The author knows his subject well, and 
has handled a somewhat technical subject with 
considerable skill. His deductions are sound 
and the plan of his book well arranged. ‘The 
illustrations aie, on the whole, good. 

His description of the extension of a church 
in the Middle Ages is very interesting. "The 
building had to be in constant use. When, 
therefore, aisles were added to an aisleless 
nave the aisle walls were built beyond those 
ot the nave. the roof was added, and Шеп 
the arches and pillars were gradually inserted 
im the nave walls. Finally, the stonework 
within the arches was removed, hence 
Aorman walls resting on arches of a later 
period, and remains of blocked windows, 
doors, etc. 

lhe author fails, however, to explain the 
reason for the appearance of the tower, 
though he doubtless realised it himself. 

He is careful to show that towers came 
into use about the time of the Danish 
invasion, 'Гһеу were often added to older 
buildings which originally had none, as at 
Prixworth. Further, a type of church 
appeared of which the main feature was a 
large aud strong tower, with but rudi- 
mentary nave and chancel. Barton-on- 
Humber is a typical example, the medieval 
“лагер to the east having taken the place of 
the small Saxon chancel. 

This plan vanished in the XIth century. 
Surely the explanation is that the church. 
being the one permanent building, became the 
castle of refuge for the village from the raids 
of the Danes, and, as such, the tower was 
the strongest part. Here the villagers could 
take refuge and await in safety the advent 
of the relieving force--the levy of all the 
freemen of the shire—who could be summoned 
by bell and beacon. 

It would be quite possible to bring forward 
a considerable amount of evidence in support 
of this view, but this is hardly the occasion 
for it. 

The Look is, therefore, valuable not only 
for the information it affords, but also for 
the interesting lines of thought to which it 
gives rise. 


Building t'unstruction and Drawing: A 
Text-Book on the Principles and Details of 
Modern Construction. By CHARLES I. 
MITCHELL, assisted by С. А. MITCHELL, 
A.R.l.D.A. Eighth Edition, revised and 
enlarged (eighty-second thousand), with 
about 1,100 illustrations, and 470 pages of 
text. (London: B. T. Batsford, High 
Holborn. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price Эз.) 

Іт 1s with pleasure we call attention to the 
new edition of this excellent book, previous 
editions of which have been noticed in our 
pages. Тһе work is designed to meet the 
requirements of the Board of Education, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and other examining 
bodies, and as an elementary book on the 
subjects with which it deals it is doubtful 
if à better work could be produced. The 
author is not only a well-known lecturer on 
building construction at the Regent-street 
Polytechuic, but he is the Headinaster of 
the Polytechnic Technical School, and 
having, as he doubtless has, an intimate 
acquaintance of the difficulties and needs of 
students, he is well qualified to compile this 
work 1 order to meet the requirements of 
the various examining bodies. In any case, 
he has written a book which is a model of 
clearness and conciseness, and which should be 
in the hands of every student engaged in 
building construction. The aim of the author 
has been to give, with conciseness and 
accuracy, a clear statement of the principles 
which should govern the execution of building 
work, and whilst taking due note of all 
recent advances of importance, to so correlate 
and 3llustrate the subject matter of the work 
as to render it equally valuable as a guide for 
the student taking examinations, and for the 
practical man engaged on building. On a 
perusal of this edition, it will be found to 
contain the subject niatter of the preceding 
ones carelully revised throughout, together 
with many items not hitherto treated ог 
specially emphasised. The work is an in- 
valuable onc, and we know of no reason why 
the present edition should not be followed 
by many others, 
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The leading article deals with the Renais- 
sance in France—a review of Mr. W. H. Ward's 
able work, just published, on “ The Architecture 
of the Renaissance in France, 1495-1830." 


A second article is entitled “ Bureaucracy 
versus Competition " (p. 322). 


Notes (p. 322) include: “The Abuses of 
Advertising"; “Taxation of Posters No 
Deterrent " ; ** The Tattershall Mantelpieces "' ; 
“ The City Corporation at Vienna "s “ State 
Aid for Housing." 

The Story of the Bridge," by Mr. Walter 
Shaw Sparrow, is continued this week in 

art VIL, which gives hints on the study of 
ridge decoration. The article is illustrated 
(p. 323). 


Book reviews (p. 327) include: Buildin 
Construction. and Drawing”; “The Groun 
Plan of the English Parish Church.” 


In our Correspondence Column (p. 328) will 
be found letters on “ Ventilation ” and “A 
Quaint Text-Book." 


The Monthly Review of Engineering, illus- 
trated (p. 331), contains: “ Maverick Cotton 
Mills, Boston; Foundation Loads—I." ; 
"Screw Pile at Victoria Pier, Fleetwood“; 
and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section ( р. 335) includes ; 
"New York Bureau of Buildings, 1910”; 
“ Old Materials on a Building Site " ; “ Boiler 
Explosions in 1910"; “ Palmer's Travelling 
Cradles“; © Asphalt Supplies and Prepara- 
tion"; “The Strikes and Employment ” ; 
“ Projected New Buildings in the Provinces.” 


Àn article on the misuse of stone is given on 
Р 339, while on p. 342 are articles on: 
Architecture and Sculpture at South Ken- 
sington " and “The Manor and the Building 
of Marylebone." 


—— i 9——————— 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 

Northern Architectu-al Association, — Visits to (1) 
Stella Hall, by permission of Mr. Jos. Cowen, (2) 
Axwell Park, by permission of Col. C. W. Napier. 
Clavering. 


The Institution of Municipal and County Engineers,- – 
A special general meeting at the Town Planning 
Exhibition, Gidea Park, Romford, Essex, for the purpose 
of considering and, if approved of, adopting resolu- 
tions as special resolutions aa to alterations in the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association. 3 p.m. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 

Architectural Association, — О ning meeting of 
Session 1911-12 of the School of Architecture. 
(1) Exhibition of Students’ Work. 2) Professor Вегев- 
ford Pite on “ Architectural Education.” 6.15 p.m. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 
Junior Institution of Engineers. Visit the Electrical 
Exhibition at Olympia, under the guidance of members 
of the Committee. 6.30 p.m. 
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COMPETITION NEWS, 


The Tea House at Southampton. 

The Pubiic Lands and Markets Committee 
of Southampton Town Council have had 
before them a letter from the architects for the 
Tea House on the Common stating that they 
found the same could not be erected for the 
sum of 500/., and that they had altered the 
specification to bring it within that amount. 
The Borough Engineer has been instructed to 
reply to the effect that the Committee could 
not recommend the Council to proceed any 
further in the matter owing to the modifica- 
tion of the design and the curtailment of the 
specification in the matter of construction, 
especially as such deviation and discrepancies 
had taken place without the knowledge of the 
Council. The Borough Engineer was also 
instructed to obtain Ше design second in merit 
and ascertain if it could be carried out for 
the amount stipulated. 


Art Competitions, Stockholm, 1912. 

Competitions in architecture, sculpture, 
paiuting, music, and literature will be held 
in connexion with the Olympic Games of 
Stockholm next year. Competitors should 
notify their intention to enter for one or 
more of the competitions before January 15, 
and send in their exhibits before March 1. 
Sculptors must submit clay models not 
exceeding 80 centimetres in any dimension. 
Applications should be addressed to Olym- 
pee Spelen, Stockholm, or to M. le Président 
u Comite, International Olympique, 20, Rue 
Oudinot, Paris. А 


Cemetery Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The award of Mr. Cross in the competition 
for a chapel, a house, and a cemetery wall in 
connexion with the new Purial-ground at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne is as follows :—(1) Mr. 
Edward Cratney, of Wallsend; (2) Messrs. 
Oliver & Leeson, of Newcastle; (3) Mr. 
Scaife, of Whitley Bay. 


The Berne Monument. 


Signor Giuseppe Romagnoli, of Bologna, 


has been selected as the sculptor of the monu- 
ment at Berna to celebrate the foundation 
of the International Telegraph Union. 
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Sennowe Park, Norfolk. 
Mr. G. J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
FRANCE, 1495 ro 1830. In two volumes. By 
W. Н. Ward, M.A., A. R. I. B. A. (London: 
B. T. Batsford. 308. net.) 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND DRAWING. By 
Charles F. Mitchell, M.S.A. (London: B. T. 
Bateford. 3s.) 

THE MAKING OF a Great CANADIAN Rut. 
With illustrations 


war. By F. A. Talbot. 
and map. (London: Seeley, Service, & Co., 
Ltd. 16s. net.) 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY, 
CHOLSEY, IN THE COUNTY OF BERKSHIRE. By 
F. J. Cole, D.Sc. Oxon. (London : Henry 
Frowde. 5s. net.) 

IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF WALES. 
By A. G. Bradley. Illustrated; in two 
volumes, viz. :— Glamorgan and Gower, 
ós. 6d. net, and Shropshire, Herefordshire, 


and Monmouth, 5s. net. (London: Con 
stable & Co.) 
مھم‎ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Quaint Text-Book. 


Sik,—From the extracts given in the 
Builder it is evident that the compilers of 
the ''Quaint Text-Book of 1734" owed a 
greater debt to Sir Henry Wotton's 
Elements of Architecture than they seem 
to have acknowledged. It was there that 
the “ political ’’ caution first appeared not to 
build “ (оо neere a great Neighbour,” and 
it was from the same source that they learned 
the three conditions of well building-- 
Commoditie, Firmenes, and Delight." This 
trinoda necessitas, if I may so call it, has, 
however, a higher authority than Sir Henry 
Wotton, for it appears to be an adaptation 
of the well-known passage in Vituvius, Lib. 1. 
cap. IL, beginning, “ Architectura autem 
constat ex ordinatione, que grace rázis 
dicitur." | 

Wotton published “the Elements of Archi- 
tecture " in 1624. Various opinions have 
been expressed upon it. Mr. Sidney Lee. 
in the “Dictionary of National Biography " 
applies to it the epithet '* jejune "; on the 
other hand, Mr. J. A. Gotch, in “ The Growth 
of the English House," speaks of it as "a 
sensible treatise.” BENJAMIN WALKER. 


Ventilation. 

SiR,—You referred, in your last issue, to 
Mr. Leonard Hill's paper read to the members 
of the British Association. Those whose busi- 
ness it is to design ventilation schemes must 
bear the brunt of the adverse criticisms, but 
I think it should be more widely realised 
that, whereas nine people out of ten will 
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agree that the principle of a “cool moving 
and dry atmosphere "" is, at any rate, correct 
in theory, the difficulty is that the tenth man 
prefers just. the opposite, and, when his com- 
fort is affected, he makes his voice loudly 
heard. 

The other and still greater difficulty is that 
the nine men, however much they may enjoy 
a breeze out of doors, will not endure the 
feeling of movement of air in a room. 

The difficulties of the ventilating engineer 
would almost disappear if his client no longer 
required him “ іо provide ten changes of air 
per hour without perceptible movement.“ 

S. WHITMORE ROBINSON. 


— . — — 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Fungns and Boarding. 

Sig, — About twelve months ago I had to 
engage а builder to take up the whole of 
the boarding in my middle room, as the 
boards were eaten away by a kind of fungus. 
They were relaid again, but once more the 
same thing attacked the boards, making it 
necessary to take them out, as the wood was 
rotten. I then had the room covered with 
tiles. About a mouth ago I noticed that the 
same white-coloured fungus was making its 
appearance in the skirting and around the 
door irame, making it necessary to remove the 
skirting. There is a peculiar and nasty smell 
with the fungus, and it appears to make the 
boards quite rotten. 

I have consulted a builder, who cannot 
understand what it is, and cannot suggest 
anylhing to remedy it. 

Mv ob,ect in writing to you is to ask 
whether you can give me advice, as the growth 
seems to spread rapidly, and I am afraid that 
it will get into my front room boards. 

The fungus is of a creamy colour, and has 
а verv damp feeling when touched. There 
are no damp courses to the walls, but the 
strange ро is that it attacks the walls on the 
inside of the house, and not the outside. 

W. E. D. 
eh — 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Design for the National Museum of Wales. 


HE plans and elevation of this design 
by Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards 
were published in our issue of 
April 23, 1910. The drawing from 

which our plate is taken was exhibited in the 

. Royal Academy this year. 


Sennowe Park, Norfolk. 

THE extensive enlargements and alterations 
which have been lately in progress to fit 
Sennowe Park, Norfolk, as a residence for Mr. 
T. A. Cook, are now completed. 

The drawing reproduced on one of our 
plates shows the nature of the work on the 
east, or entrance, and the south fronts. The 


far right-hand object in the view is the entrance 


to the stable courtyard, and from this the 
arcade leading to a loggia under which is the 
north entrance to the hall itself. The com- 
position and design of the hall were largely 
determined by the existing building, the reten- 
tion of which was desired; hence the two 
octagonal turrets and the position of the 
carriage porch. 

From the plan (p. 328) the scheme will be 
seen to embrace not only very large additions 
to the hall, but the complete range of stabling 
and coachhouses, motor garage, and electric 
power house, also an entirely new. winter- 
garden, water and belfry tower, laundry, etc. 
Over and beyond these buildings the terrace 
gardens have been largely extended, and the 
entrance forecourt has heen formed wholly 
anew. Virtually the gardens have been com- 
pletely redesigned and enlarged by tennis and 
croquet courts, а rose-garden, and a water. 
arden. From the water-garden а pergola 
eads the pathway from the garden grounds to 
the rhododendron walk, running Beside the 
trout stream, crossing it, and extending itself 
quite round the further, or south, side of & 
newlv-formed lake of some 8 or 9 acres in 
extent. All the drives have been re-formed 
and new approaches made through the planta- 
tions to the hall connecting themselves up to 
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Sennowe Park, Norfolk : South Colonnade, showing Мг. Н. С. Fehr's Figure, “ Evening." 
Mr. G. J. Skipper, F. R. I. B. A, Architect. 


the pine avenue, which leads from the hall, 
past the gamekeeper's cottage, to the new 
lodges known as the Ryburgh Gates. 

In an opposite direction an entirelv new 
avenue, some three-quarters of a mile in length 
and in width about 120 ft., with doubl> lines 


of elms and grass galloping tracks on either 
side of the broad carriage road, leads- from th^ 
park to the new lodges known as the Norwich 
Gates. 

The main reception-rooms were finished off 
in oak and hard woods, and a saloon some 


Sennowe Park, Norfolk: Coachman’s Cottage. 
Mr. C. J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Sennowe Park, Norfolk: The Water Garden. 
Mr. G. J. Skipper, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 


55 ft. long was carried out in Italian walnut. 

Mr. George Riches, of Cromer, was the 
general contractor for the work, whilst the 
whole of the stonework has been carried out 
bv Mr. E. W. D. Potter, of Norwich. 

The exterior stone carving has been executed 
by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of Westminster, 
including the figures on the attic of the entrance 
front and also a good deal of the interior wood- 
carving. 

Mr. H. Fehr, of Fulham-road, London, has 
executed many figures in bronze and stone and 
also many sculptured animals and birds to 
decorate the different gardens. 

The decorative aural paintings of figure and 
sporting subjects were partly the work of Mr. 
George Murray, of London, and partly from the 
brush of the late Mr. W. J. Neatby, of London. 

An oak staircase, with carved scroll foliage 
and flowers, the surrounding walls enriched 
with moulded oak panelling, is a feature of the 
interior. 

The stable fittings and heating were carried 
out by Messrs. Musgrave & Co., of Belfast and 
London. | 

The gates and other wrought-iron fittings 
were made by Messrs. Singer, of Frome, and by 
Messrs. Hardman, Powell, & Co., of Birmingham. 

Messrs, Wm. Paul & Sons, of Waltham Cross, 
carried out the whole of the garden work, 
topiary work, and all the planting in the 
different clumps and enclosures in the grounds 
and park. 

The formation of the lake, the terrace gardens, 
and the whole of the roadwork was carried out 
by Messrs. Mornement & Ray, of East Harling. 
Mr. A. W. Rov acted as clerk of works. 

The whole of the undertaking, including the 
gardens and road works and also the interior 
decorations, was carried out from the designs of 
Mr. George J. Skipper, F. R. I. B. A., architect, of 
Norwich, with whom Mr. F. W. Skipper was 
in partnership at the time. 


Recreation Hall, Southall. 


Turs building has been erected at a cost of 
11.9001. by Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & 
Son for Messrs. Otto Monsted, Ltd., margarine 
manufacturers. It is well situated in front of 
the works at Southall, among trees, and over- 
looking bowling-green and tennis-lawns. The 
walls are finished in cement, painted white, and 
the roofs are covered with black Dutch tiles. 
The builders were Messrs. A. & B. Hanson, 
Southall. 


The Story of the Bridge. 

THE views of the Moselle Bridge, Coblenz, 
and the New Bridge, Mayence, are given in 
connexion with Mr. Shaw Sparrow's seventh 
article (p. 323). 
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FIFTY VEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 21, 1861. 


The Breakwater at Portland. 


Tur breakwater at Portland is finished, 
and the Times has given a warmly coloured 
account of the success which has been 
achieved. The writer says the shape of the 
breakwater is an obtuse angle, stretching 
from the island at first towards the north- 
east and then turning away due north into 
deep water, half across the splendid bay. 
Apparently, as one stands on the shore and 
looks along the interminable rows of black 
timbers peering up starkly out of the sharp 
long reef of white stones, there does not 
seem a great deal to show for nearly thirteen 
vears of constant labour, for the fruits of all 
this toil are, of course, beneath the sea. If 
the restless waves wore away the visitor 
would behold a sort of ridgy mountain, or, 
at least, a hill of colossal stones, more than 
a mile and a half long, 100 ft. high, and 300 
wide at its base. 

— . 


PUBLIC WORKS LOAN COMMISSION. 


The annual report of 1910-11 shows that the 
Commissioners have made advances to the 
aggregate of 3,860,3010., whereof 311,4454. 
was advanced for the provision of dwellings 
for the working classes, the loans being 
secured upon property of the London Housing 
Society, Ltd., East End Dwellings Company, 
Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., and several 
kindred societies. 


PAISLEY ABBEY. 


The old houses in Gauze-street that have 
just been pulled down were constructed to а 
considerable extent of worked stone from the 
Abbey adjacent, which was founded in or 
about 1160 by Walter Stuart, ancestor of 


the royal house of Scotland. The carved 
and moulded stones have been carefully pre- 
served for return to their original uses in 
the restoration of the Abbey. 


BOWLING GREEN 


Recreation Hall, Southall. 
Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A. R. S.A., and A. G. R. Mackenzie, A. R. I. B. A., Architects. 
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Maverick Cotton Mill: General View (July 27, 1910). 


MAVERICK COTTON MILL, BOSTON, U.SA. 


given of the Massachusetts Cotton 

Mill, built over а canal, from the 
designs of Messra. Lockwood, Greene, & Co., 
of Boston. In the present: article we illus- 
trate the main structural features of another 
large cotton mill designed by the same firm, 
who also were the general contractors. 

The building is of interest as an example 
of rapid construction in reinforced concrete, 
аз shown by the photographs reproduced, 
and also by the record of 100,000 sq. ft. of 
floor surface completed within one month. 

It was at first intended to adopt what is 
termed in America ordinary ‘mill con- 
struction.” but, as the tenders submitted 
by building contractors were considered 
to be too high, copies of the plans prepared 
by Messrs. Lockwood, Greene, & Co. were 
furnished to two construction companies, 
each having their own system for reinforced 
concrete. One of these was the Hennebique 
Construction Company, of New York, whose 
tender was ultimately accepted on the basis 
of working drawings prepared by them from 
the general drawings. 

Situated at East Boston, at the northern 
side of the harbour and opposite the main 
portion of the city, the buildings occupy 
a site near the water front, as shown by 
Fig. 1, which is a general view of the spinning 
mill taken four months after the commence- 
ment of the concrete work. 

The mill comprises four buildings :—(1) 
spinning mill ; (2) weaving shed ; (3) power- 
house ; (4) office building. 


T our issue of April 28 last details were 
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Fig. 2. Spinning Mill: Erecting Column Moulds 


(March 7, 1910). 


The spinning mill is 550 ft. long by 130 ft. 
wide by two stories high, and is built in 
bays measuring 25 ft. by 10 ft. 8 in. in plan. 
It also has a basement story, and provision 
was made in the design of the columns for 
adding two stories above the existing flat 
roof, which will then become the second 
floor of the building. The mill equipment at 
present includes 50,000 spindles for cotton 
spinning. 

The soil on the margin of the harbour 
at East Boston is of marshy character, and 
to enable it to support the weight of the 
buildings was consolidated by means of 
timber piles driven during the autumn of the 
year 1909. Upon these piles were con- 
structed the footings of the exterior and 
interior columns supporting the reinforced 
concrete skeleton of the mill, this framework 
being monolithic throughout and comprising 
columns, wall lintels, main girders, joists, 
floors, and roofing. 

Construction was commenced at the 
beginning of March, 1910, the position of 
affairs on March 7 being indicated by Fig. 2, 
representing the erection of moulds for the 
reinforced concrete columns. This view 
shows the chaotic state of the site of that 
period, with the column moulds in long 
trenches partly full of surface water. In 
the background may be seen the centring 
for four of the saw-tooth roof spans of the 
weaving shed, and the construction tower 
provided for handling concrete and other 
materials. 

The rapidity with which operations were 


pushed forward is shown by comparing 
Fig. 2 with the photograph reproduced in 
Fig. 3, taken on May 4, or only fifty workin 
days later, when a large area was cove 
by the moulds for beams at ground-floor 
level, several bays the full width of the 
building were partly completed to first floor 
level, and several others to roof level. In 
Fig. 3 a second construction tower may be 
seen at the right-hand side for serving men 
engaged on the mill building, the weaving 
shed and its construction tower being hidden 
behind the spinning mill. 

The rapid progress made during the 
months of May and June is sufficiently 
indicated by Fig. 1, which is from a photo- 
graph taken on July 27, but we are informed 
that as & matter of fact all the concreting 
on the spinning mill was completed by 
July 1. Each of the floors in this building 
covers an area of 74,000 sq. ft., the total 
area of the three floors and flat roof being 
about 6} acres. Operations were un- 
doubtedly facilitated by the large amount 
of duplication in the design, which not only 
conduced to rapid work, but also to economy 
of timber used in the form of moulds, shut- 
tering, and centring. The moulds were 
used four times on different parts of the 
building. 

The weaving shed, providing accommo- 
dation for 1,200 looms, measures 340 ft. by 
231 ft., and is designed with bays of 26 ft. by 
2] ft. 4 in. in plan. It comprises basement 
and ground floor stories, the latter covered 
with a roof of the saw-tooth type. 


Fig. 3. Spinning Mill: Constructing Framework 


(May 4, 1910). 
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Fig. 4. Weaving Sheds (April 20, 1910). 


Arrangements have been made for enlarging 
this building to four times its present 
capacity. 

Construction was commenced towards 
the end of February, 1910. By April 20 
a considerable portion of the building had 
been completed, including roof trusses and 
covering, and a large area provided with 
columns and timbering for concreting the 
ground floor. This stage is illustrated by 
Fig. 4, in the foreground of which can be 
seen the pits excavated for the construction 
of further columns on the area to be covered 
by the basement floor. 

Fig. 5 indicates the substantial progress 
made during the succeeding month. The 
building was completed early in June so 
far as concerns the reinforced concrete work. 
A noteworthy feature of the shed is that the 
roof trusses and roof covering, except where 
glazing occurs on the north side of each 
span, are entirely of reinforced concrete. 
Although more costly than steel roof trusses, 
and ordinary covering, this 
construction is undoubtedly good, regarded 
from the standpoint of fire resistance, and 
it also has the merit of permitting the entire 
building to be moulded as a monolithic 
structure. 

The power-house is a comparatively small 
building, measuring 80 ft. by 62 ft. in plan, 
and comprising a single-story boiler-room, 
with basement and a single-story Био 
room. This building was commenced іп 
May and completed during July. The 
office building, 40 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, 
with two stories and basement, was con- 
structed about the same time. 


FOUNDATION LOADS.—I. 


In an instructive lecture delivered several 
years ago Professor Boyd Dawkins discussed 
the relation of geology to engineering, with 
special reference to the utilisation of sub- 
terranean water for the benefit of the popula- 
tion. The study of geology is naturally of 
much importance in other branches of 
engineering work involving operations at con- 
siderable depths. In architectural practice 
the science of gevlogy affords less aid to the 
designer, who is usually occupied with glacial 
drift and comparatively recent accretiong of 
surface material. 

Hence a moderate knowledge of geology will 
carry the architect a long way—at any rate, 
so far as concerns building construction in 
countries not subject to serious earthquakes. 

Numerous ancient buildings in all parts of 
the world show conclusively that early archi- 
tects devoted much thought to the nature of 
the ground on which they were about to build, 
and that they adopted precautions which 
in principle are closely allied to modern 
methods. 

One excellent illustration of this fact is 
afforded Ey the foundations of the Campanile 
of St. Mark. Venice, which, as originally 
proportioned, proved capable of sustaining 
enormous pressures for more than a thousand 
years, and still remain in the foundations of 
the new tower. 

The original Campanile was a marked 
exception to the general rule that failures of 
masonry work are more frequently due to 
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defective foundations than to weakness of the 
superstructure. 

Other buildings of considerable age demon- 
strate the fact that early architects did not 
always carry the practice of applied geology 
quite far enough to ensure permanent stability. 

Winchester Cathedral and St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral illustrate this point, for, as shown by 
recent. troubles, a somewhat greater foundation 
depth would have rendered these structures 
shdépetident of the causes which have 
gradually reduced the bearing power of the 
upper strata. 

In mentioning these examples we intend no 
slur on the memory of the original designers, 
our object being merely to indicate the 
connexion between geology and architecture. 

Although the largest buildings erected to- 
day do not surpass in magnitude those con- 
structed ages ago, the average dimensions, 
and particularly the height of modern build- 
ings, has very much increased in cities and 
towns. Consequently, architects feel more 
than ever before the need for careful investiga- 
tion into the design of foundations and the 
loads that may safely be imposed upon 
various kinds of rock and soil. 

This attitude is denoted in a sense by the 
aclion of the Science Standing Committee of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
asking members to furnish particulars of 
their personal experience concerning founda- 
tion loads. 

Although heartily in accord with the 
movement in question, and believing that it 
will bring forth much interesting informa- 
tion, we are not sure that the facts collected 
will be suitable for anything more than 
general guidance. Опе reason for this sup- 
position is to be found in the fact that con- 
ditions vary considerably according to locality 
and even in the same locality, and another is 
the difficulty of obtaining exact data which 
lend themselves to comparison. 

A somewhat kindred appeal on the sub- 
ject was recently made by ап eminent 
American civil engineer, with the result that 
out of 300 engineers in various countries who 
were asked to contribute information as to 
safe pressures on foundations, only thirty 
replies of any value were received. Even 
those were indefinite on important matters 
connected with the pressures and local conai- 
tions. 

The architect who builds upon solid rock is 
free from the uncertainty attaching t5 the 
pressure that may be applied to many kinda 
of soil, for all but the softest varieties of 
rock are capable of sustaining with perfect 
safety the greatest load due to any form of 
masonry foundations. Table I. gives the 
minimum and maximum results of numerous 
tests on some representative varieties of 
British rock, and for comparison the results 
obtained between 1885 and 1905 at Water- 
town Arsenal, U.S.A. 


TABLE I.— COMPRESSIVE RESISTANCE ОЕ 
Various Rocks TESTED IN THE FORM or 
SMALE CUBES. RESULTS IN TONS (2,240 Ln.) 
PER SQUARE INCH. 


Kind of Rock. British. American. 
Granites ......... 144-1,614 | 131-1,780 
БАШЫ... ces 769 1,580 — 
БИАТ. Laos 6583-1,052 — 
Sandstones ...... 70- 956 233 1,550 
Limestoues ..... | 156- 778 280- 965 
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Fig. 5. Weaving Sheds (May 24, 1910). 


Owing to the fact that available data con- 
cerning the compressive resistance oi rock 
have “lean furnished by testing cukes of 
different sizes, it is impossible to collate the 
figures in the form of a table giving a reliable 
guide to the relative strength of strata oc- 
curring in various districts of the kingdom. 

Moreover, it is known that a given volume 
of material under compression exhibits much 
greater resistance when incorporated in a 
larger mass of the same material than that 
shown by the same volume in the form of 
a test cube. 

Thus, a 12-in. cube examined in the testing 
machine will not bear so heavy a pressure as 
can be applied to an area of 144 sq. in., con- 
stituting part of the surface of a block measur- 
ing, say, 10 ft. in every direction. The 
reason for this increased resistance is 
obviously to be found in the lateral support 
furnished by the surrounding material and 
the distribution of the pressure over a larger 
area. But it is not easy to compute wiih 
any degree of accuracy the greater strength 
so afforded. | 

Professor Ira О. Baker states іп his 
standard treatise on“ Masonry Construction!“ 
the results of experiments made by him with 
the object of establishing the ratio of the 
crushing pressure distributed over the whole 
surface of a block and the crushing pressure 
concentrated on a small portion of a block. 

Table П. gives the results of the experi- 
ments, where the concentrated pressure was 
applied by means of a steel die, with the 
area of 0277 sq. in., at varying distances 
from the corner of a large block, and the 
ordinary crushing strength was obtained by 
testing to destruction cubes of the same 
materials as used for the first experiments. 

From this table it is clear that the resist- 
ance increases very rapidly with the thickness 
of the block, and with the distance of the 
e pressure from the edge of the 

ock. 

These results, which are of special interest. 
should be found useful for guidance in various 
classes of design, as well as in connexion with 
the bearing power of rock. 

f any uncertainty exists with respect tc 
the adequate strength of the rock which is 
to form the site for a building, the proper 
course is to have carefully-selected specimens 
tested, and to take the safe-bearing load at 
one-eighth the compressive resistance of the 
weakest cube. 

Whatever be the nature of the soil re- 
vealed by the excavation of foundation-pits 
or trenches, it is always necessary for the 
designer to know something of what lies 
below. In the case of moderately-heavy 
buildings, examination should be made to the 
depth of from 3 ft. to 5 ft., while for very 
heavy buildings trial borings should be carried 
down to much greater depths in order that 
the character of the underlying strata tay 
be reliably gauged. 

A simple and effective method of deter. 
mining the bearing power of the soil in doubt- 
ful cases is to apply a test load to a square 
foot or square yard of the surface exposed 
by excavation or at the bottom of the hole 
dug for the purpose. By observing the сср- 
sequent settlement, it is easy to arrive at a 
trustworthy conclusion. At the same time 
the designer must take due account »f attend. 
ant circumstances, such as the -ompactness 
of the soil, the probable influence of varia- 
tions of the underground water level— 
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TABLE II.—CompressiveE RESISTANCE OF Various MATERIALS UNDER CONCENTRATED AND 


DISTRIBUTED PRESSURES. 


Thickness of 


Centre of Die - Г z 


(Ika O. BAKER.) 


Crushing Strength. 


Е | ш Block. from Edge. Concentrated Distributed чо 
н Pressure. Pressure. 
| | m E 3 
| In. In. Lb. per sq. in Lb. per sq. in. 

1 Lime mortar ............ | à 2 3,610 | 1,340 27 
2 Marble 1 2 18,050 ! 10,500 17 
3 Marble. | 2 2 36,100 10,100 36 
4 BCC 21 2 11,801 2,654 51 
5 Limestone ............... . 3 2 31,046 3,453 9⁰ 
6 Sandstone.................. 3 2 51,600 3,696 14'0 
7 ' Limestone ............... 4 2 75,361 4,671 16:0 
8 Limes tone 7 2 64,077 3,453 18:5 
6 Запдівёопе................. | 3 2 51,600 | 3,093 140 
9 Sandstone.................. 3 3 59,204 | 3,696 16:0 
10 Sandstone.................. | 3 4 75,810 3,696 205 
7 Limestone ............... 4 2 75,361 4,761 160 
11 Limestone ............... + Б 102,900 4,761 220 
12 Limestone .............. 4 4 111,188 4,761 240 

í BON EM А 

| | 
8 | Limestone ............... 7 2 64,077 | 3,453 | 185 
13 | Limestone ............... | 7 4 87,720 | 3,453 | 250 


practical experience and discrimination being 
aids whose value should never. be overlooked. 

No classification, even if accompanied by 
the most complete obtainable records of bear- 
ing power, could afford a true and precise 
indication of the safe load for soil in different 
localities. 'l'he various kinds of soil do not 
occur in standardised qualities like manufac- 
tured products, they are found in strata of 
varying consolidation and thickness, and are 
more or less intermixed one with another, and 
more or less pernieated by water. 


SCREW PILES IN THE 
VICTORIA PIER, FLEETWOOD. 


THE new promenade pier opened at Fleet- 
wood in June last is a structure of steel and 
cast-iron with a timber jetty, and includes 
entrance offices and a bandstand, with pro- 
vision for the evection of a pavilion suitable 
for concerts and other entertainments. 

The landward end is situated on the fore- 
short al a point opposite Windsor-terrace, 
on the Fielden Esplanade, the work having 
been executed for the Fleetwood Victoria Pier 
Company, Ltd., to the designs of Mr. J. E. 
Stafford, civil engineer, of Blackpool. 

The entrance otfices and approach are con- 
structed on a foundation formed by filling 
broken stone, boulders, brickbats, and sand 
into the space bounded on the south side by 
the sea wall of the Fielden Esplanade and on 
the north, east, and west by new concrete 
walls. 'The entrance building is of brick, and 
includes suitable accommodation for the pay 
offices and stores. All columns or piles in 
the pier are of cast-iron with bracing of steel 
railway rails, girders, and joists being of mild 
steel, with the exception of some timber joists 
laid on top of the cross girders, and the 
decking is of creosoted timber. 

As shown in the accompanying illustration, 
the piles are of 10-in. diameter, with a screw 
lange or a pointed end for driving to the 
bottom iength, and the requisite collars, caps, 
and flanges to the upper lengths. Аз the 
details of construction are clearly shown in 
the drawing, it is unnecessary to state them 
fully. The piles fitted with screw flange were 
screwed into position and sunk sufficiently 
deep to take a firm and solid foundation in the 
clay subsoil underlying the sandy bed of the 
foreshore. In cases where the piles were 
driven in the ordinary way, they were sunk 
until a vertical movement of not more than 
5 іп. was caused by ten blows of a 20-cwt. 
monkey falling from the height of 6 ft. 

Screw piles of the type employed at Fleet- 
wood were originally invented by Mr. 
Alexander Mitchell, and have been largelv 
adopted in India for the foundations of rail- 
way bridges, as well as in marine works of 
various kinds throughout the world. Owing 
to the greatly extended area of the bottom 
section, the bearing power of screw piles is 
proportionately large, and may often be 
utilised as an economical means of forming 
secure foundations in soil of unstable nature. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


To BRING water from the new 


Deep-Level reservoir at Hill View, in 
Aqueduct, Yonkers, through the Borough 
New York. of the Bronx and Manhattan 


Island, and under the East 
River to Brooklyn, it has been decided by the 
Board of Water Supply to construct an 
aqueduct in the form of & tunnel about 17; 
miles long, ranging in diameter from 11 ft. to 
15 ft., and in depth from 200 ft. to 750 ft. 
below surface level. This important епріпеег- 
ing work will be executed throughout in solid 
rock, consisting of the gneiss, schist, and lime- 
stone formations underlying New York City. 
The tunnel will be lined with concrete, with 
the average thickness of 15 in., and special 
provision made for backing in places where 
soft rock may be encountered. The plans 
make provision for the distribution of water 
by way of twenty-three uptake shafts of 14 ft. 
diameter in each of which will be placed a 4-ft. 
diameter pipe. Two of the shafts are specially 
devoted to drainage purposes, one at a low 
point of the tunnel near the Harlem River, 
апа &nother at the lower end of Manhattan 
Island. During construction the twenty-three 
shafts will be used as bases for the conduct of 
driving operations, as also will an additional 
shaft to sunk at the northern end of the 
tunnel, and afterwards filled up with concrete. 
Although careful geological investigations 
have been made by experts on behalf of the 
Board of Water Supply, the contractors cannot 
be sure that the rock will be sound throughout, 
and will have to face the risk of encountering 
serious underground springs. The tunnel is at 
so great a depth as to prohibit the use of com- 
re air, and success can only be attained 
y pumping out water faster than it flows into 
the workings. Electrically-operated pumps will 
be employed throughout, and in cases of emer- 
gency the various power-stations in the city 
can be drawn upon for current. Therefore, 
given ample resources in the form of pumps, 
there should be no lack of motive power. Of 
course it is quite possible that water may be 
liberated in tremendous volume, but it is 
hoped that trouble may be averted by keeping 
the tunnel lined well up to the working face 
and by driving advance headings to tap under- 
ground springs before they can deluge the 
workings. Nevertheless, the risk both to the 
contractors and the city authorities is of suffi- 
ciently onerous nature. When completed, the 
tunnel will serve as the main aqueduct for the 
distribution of 500 million gallons of water 
daily to the various districts of Greater New 
York along the line. The undertaking is a 
remarkable illustration of the arduous tasks 
rendered necessary by the continued growth of 
large cities in modern times. 


THE Metropolitan Railway 
New Station Company have commenced 
Buildings at operations on the new build- 


Baker-street. ing for Baker-street Station, 
with a frontage of 200 ft. long 
on Marylebone-road. Additional accommoda- 
tion for trains will also be provided. including 


arrangements that will afford much-needed 
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facilities for the heavy traffic into and out of 
the City. А feature of the new building will 
be a spacious concourse 80 ft. long by 50 ft. 
wide, with stairways of ample width leading 
down to the station proper. At present the 
building will only extend to the height of one 
story above street level, but later it is intended 
to carry up the building in the form of a large 
hotel. 
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Quebec Bridge 


For the nev piers destined 

Quebec Bridge to support the giant canti- 

Pier Caissons. levers of the Quebec Bridge 

three large caissons have been 

built—one for the south pier, 181 ft. long by 

55 ft. 6 in. wide, and two for the north pier, 
each 85 ft. lonz by 69 ft. wide. 

Caisson No. 1, completed last year, was 
orizinally intended for the north pier, but. 
owing to difficulties in the way of sinking it 
there, was removed to the dry dock at St. Joseph 
de Levise and kept there until the present 
spring. After having been strengthened and 
thoroughly caulked it was floated out and 
towed into position by the aid of steam tugs 
and winding engines, as shown in the accom- 
panyinz diagram. This caisson is placed 65 ft. 
south of the old pier, centre to centre, a space of 
10 ft. clear beinz left between the two structures. 
As the river bed is free from water at low tide 
the site was levelled in advance, and to assist 
operations a breakwater of rock-filled cribs 
was built on the up-stream side, as well as the 
staging and guide timbers shown in the plan. 

The caisson was floated out of the dry dock 
on May 28 and towed to within about 150 ft. 
from the bridze, a distance of some 9 miles. 
Four steel wire cables connected with the 
winding engines were then attached, and the 
huge structure was successfully drawn into 
position, the only difficulty experienced having 
been to guide it in the rapid current due to 
the incoming tide. The caisson drew 10 ft. of 
асе the unsubmerged portion beinz 30 ft. 

igh. 

Caissons No. 2 and No. 3 for the north pier 
are completed, and were towed into position in 
May and June last. No. 2 has been sunk 
several feet below the river bed, and the sinking 
of No. 3 has been started by this time. These 
two caissons were 33 ft. high at the time of 
launching and drew 8 ft. 6 in. and 9 ft. of 
water respectively. They have been placed 
65 ft. to the south of the old north pier, centre 
to centre, thus providinz for the cantilever span 
of 1.800 ft., as in the orizinal bridze design. 


À PAPER read before the 
Some DoubtfulInstitution of Heating and 
Points in Ventilating Engineers by Mr. 
Hot-Water E. R. Dolby, NI. Inst. C. E., 
Heating. discusses some of the inethods 
used at the present time to 
determine the effective head in low- pressure 
hot-water installations where gravity alone is 
relied upon to produce the required circulation. 
Assuming a simple case where the water column 
is 49 ft. high, the flow temperature 200 deg. F., 
and the return temperature 160 deg. F., Mr. 
Dolby gives the head calculated by the formulae 
of four well-known authorities as follows :— 


Hood ache, ныны 6:838 in 
Baldwin mus m 6:708 „ 
Carpenter |... | |. 3:600 ,, 
Rietschel 6710 „ 


It is seen, therefore, that, whatever be the 
methods adopted by Hood, Baldwin, and 
Rietschel in the particular case cited, the results 
differ verv little, but that the head given by 
Carpenter's rule is only about 53 per cent. of 
the average valuc of the other three. 

Professor Carpenter, in “ Heating and Ven- 
tilating Buildings," states that most com- 
putations of the velocitv of circulation of hot 
water have entirely neglected the effect that 
the mass or weight of the water moved has 


HON WATER LINE 


Pier Caissons. 


on the velocity, and hence the results as com- 
puted have been many times greater than 
actually found." On another page he says :— 
" Аз result of experiment the writer found 
considerable variation in different measure- 
ments of velocity, but in no case did he find 
a velocity greater than that indicated by the 
formula." The formula in question is :— 


29h (Wı — M) 
(W, + W) 


t= / 


where W, represents the weight of water in 
the return column, and W the weight of water 
in the flow column. 

The author admits Professor Carpenter to be 
one of the first authorities on heating in the 
United States, while pointing out that Professor 
Rietschel has for many years been esteemed 
one of the foremost authorities on the subject 
in Germany. Apparently it is owing to the 
great difference between the results given by 
the formula of these authorities that Mr. Dolby 
calls into question the thcory of Professor 
Carpenter. 

At first sight, he says, it would appear that 
it should be easy to determine which of the 
two formule is the correct one, but the matter 
is not so simple as it appears, accurate results 
depending upon а correct estimation of the 
frictional resistance of the internal surface of 
the pipes used, and the diminishing viscosity 
of water as temperature increases. 

Discussion on the paper will be continued at 
the October meeting of the Institution, when 
it is expected that several interesting com- 
munications will be forthcoming. 


CONNECTING the artistic and 
The Risorgi- ethnographic sections of the 
mento Bridge, International Exhibition іп 
Rome. Rome, the bridge opened 
this year &cross the River 
Tiber is remarkable as including the longest 
reinforced concrete arch hitherto completed, 
the clear span being 328 ft. and the 
rise 32:8 ft. The arch proper consists of a 
curved slab, approximately 66 ft. wide, 18 in. 
thick at the springings, and 8 in. thick at the 
crown. The spandrels are hollow, being 
formed of longitudinal and transverse walls and 
partitions supporting the roadway above. The 
abutments are founded on piers sunk by the 
Compressol system, and, like all other parts 
of the structure, consists of reinforced concrete. 
This notable work, which has been tested to 
the satisfaction of the city authorities, was 
executed by the Porcheddu Company, having 
been commenced in November, 1909. 


AN application of electricity 
which has not received the 
attention in this country that 
it deserves is indicated in the 
title of this note. A recent paper by Mr. Н. F. 
Stratton, of Cleveland, U.S.A., gives particulars 
demonstrating the practical utility of lifting 
magnets in the iron trade. For a foundry 
turning out 35 tons of metal daily the crane 
and magnet installation with the lifting capacity 
of 1,350 lb. is about 800/., and the cost of 
handling pig-iron is not more than jd. per ton. 
Depreciation is stated at 1{4. per ton, thus 
bringing up the total cost to 2d. per ton. As 
the cost of handling by manual labour is 
probably about 5d. per ton, the economv of the 
magnet plant is obvious. 


Lifting 
Magnets. 
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Ix the Journal of the Institu- 


Electric tion of Electrical Engineers 
Cooking а paper by Mr. Harold Gray 
Apparatus. discusses the position of 


“ Electric Heating as Applied 
to Cooking Apparatus,” a subject of con- 
siderable interest to many of our readers in 
their professional capacity. The author brings 
forward the strong and weak points of the 
electrical system with the object of indicating 
the directions in which further improvements 
are required to popularise & method of cooking 
possessing obvious advantages over gas from 
the hygienic standpoint. 

Perhaps the most important piece of electric 
cooking apparatus in general use and the one 
which is most difficult to make satisfactorv in 
operation is the oven. Some makers follow 
the lines of the gas range by combining the 
oven with hot plates and similar appliances. 
Others make the oven an independent apparatus. 
an arrangement generallv giving the most 
satisfactory results. It should be noted that 
the heat-energy applied inside an oven is 
consumed and lost in three wavs: (1) Cooking 
proper, (2) loss by radiation, (3) loss due to the 
escape of hot air chiefly when the door is 
opened. The greatest loss is that due to (3), 
and if the oven can be arranged во that the door 
need only be opened when the food is put 
in and taken out, considerable heat economy 
may be effected. 

The author has devoted some time to the 
problem of electric oven design, and believes 
that the whole secret of success depends on two 
things—the provision of uniform heat through- 
out the cooking space, and a steady circulation 
of the hot air currents in the correct directions 
to avoid“ airlocks " over and around the food. 

Given these two conditions the cooking is 


Grey's Electric Oven. 


perfectly uniform throughout the oven, and the 
door need not be opened periodicallv for the 
purpose of changing the position of the objects 
under treatment. It is essential, however, 
that there should be a light inside and an inspec- 
tion window, as well as an interior thermometer 
indicating the temperature. 

The accompanying sketch illustrates the 
arrangements of the electric oven devised by 
Mr. Gray. Heat is generated by two elements 
at the botfom, the heated air rising in two side 
flues formed bv plates, emerging at the top into 
the oven proper. After permeating the cooking 
space the heated air again passes over the 
heating elements, as shown by arrows, and 
the cycle is repeated as long as requisite. 
The oven is surrounded by lagging, from I] in. 
to 2 in. thick, composed of slag wool or finely 
divided asbestos. 

The type of oven described represents an 
immense advance on the ordinary electric, 
gas, or fuel oven, where too much top, bottom, 
or side heat usually prevails, its uniformity of 
temperature, and the perfect distribution of 
heat being specially noteworthy features. As 
compared with a gas oven, where the food is 
bathed in the products of combustion of impure 
gas, the apparatus shows to much advantage, 
and from figures given by the author it appears 
that the average cost of operation is not more 
than that of a gas oven. 

The paper to which we refer will Блоа 
have the effect of stimulating the endeavours 
of electrical engineers to advance the application 
of electricity in the direction indicated, and 
may be commended to the attention of archi- 
tects concerned in the equipment of public 
institutions, hotels, and other buildings where 
hygienic cooking is an important consideration. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF 


BUILDINGS IN 1910. 
REPORT just made to the Borough 


A President of Manhattan. by Mr. 
К. P. Miller, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 


records the operations of the Burenu 
of Buildings tor last year, and in addi- 
tion to the customary statistics contains 
a gocd deal of information which shculd be 
interesting to builders and public authorities 
in our own country. 
Building Applications. 

The activity of building contractors on a 
restricted site where every square foot of 
ground, save publie parks and open spaces. 
has leng ago been allocated, is shown by the 
record that in 1910 plans were approved for 


buildings to cost over  20.000.000/., and 
including 800 new structures representing 


nine-lenths of that value. Ihe average cost 
per building amounted to 25,000“. Compared 
with the figures of 1870 for the entire city, 
then including Manhattan and much of the 
Bronx, those for 1910 show two-and-three- 
quarter times the number of buildings and 
seven times the value per building, the con- 
trast appearing more remarkable when it is 
korne in mind that at the earlier date the 
process of natural development was still in 
progress. 

The subjoined table gives an analysis of 
bunding applications during 1910, excluding 
alterations to existing structures :— 


е СЕ | | Total Cost per 
Class of Buildin. No. , Cost. Building. 
| £ t 

Dwelling Houses | 43 391,260 9,100 
Tenement Houses 208 | 7,384,600 35,500 
Hotels 7 191,000 27,280 
Store | 93) | 6,166,940 26,560 
Office Buildings... 41 | 2,478,120 56,320 
Factories and Workshops a3 441,389) — 13,380 
Schools 1l ' 481,00 41,760 
Churches | 11 , 328,000 29, 820 
Municipal Buildings ...... | 8 631,600 78.960 
Publie Buildings ....... uw" 4) 530,420 13,260 
Stables ........................... , 60 293,044 £90 
Miscellaneous ..... ..... ae 143 81,941 580 


Types of New Buildings. 

A satisfactory feature presented by the 
buildings in respect of which applications were 
made is the laige proportion represented һу 
fire-resisting construction, as demonstrated in 
the subjoined table: — 


— — — — — — — — —̃ — — — — + 


| Percen- 
Class of No. of Percen- ' Floor Area tage of 
Construction. RE Be sq. ft. Floor 
кн К | Areu. 
| 
E eee | TERNS 
Fire-resist nn. 250 31˙0 19,128,200 68-0 
Ordinary ......... 413 51˙3 8,760,200 31:2 
Miscellaneous.. 136 16:9 201,000 ("7 
Frame ............ 6 U'8 33,200 0:1 


Most of the fire-resisting buildings are in 
the Murray [ill district, bounded by Third 
and Ninety-sixth streets, and Lexington and 
Eighth avenues, but a good many are situated 
in two districts largely occupied by office 
buildings. 

Breaches of Law. 

Omitting cases relating to lift regulations, 
6.137 breaches of the building law were re- 
ported during the year. It is somewhat 
curious that nearly 22 per cent. of these were 
for starting new buildings and alterations 
without a permit. А class of violation that 
has been particularly troublesome is the 
erection of frame buildings within the “fire 
limits," where such structures are prohibited. 
most of the buildings have been conipleted 
before an injunction could be obtained. The 
futilfty of attempting to enforce the building 
law by levying fines is emphasised in the 
report, and it seems clear that prompter 
procedure and more drastic punishment are 
required io insure obedience. 


Unsafe Buildings. 


During the year 2,341 buildings were re- 
ported as unsafe, and of these 1,89 were 
made safe by the owners on order from the 
Bureau, in 104 others application. to the 
Supreme Court had to be made, and in others, 
again, the buildings were demolished. 

Une very useful duty of the Bureau, finding 
no counterpart in Great Britain, is that of 
undertaking all emergency work that may 
arise in connexion with building operations. 
Thus the Bureau attend directly to the 
shoring or demolition of buildings that have 
partly collapsed, the object being to safe- 
guard the public with the least possible 
delay. in one special case last year they 
had to dig out the body of a man who had 
tunnelled under Ludlow-street for the purpose 
of robbing a Jeweller's shop, aud was killed 
by a fall of the tunnel roof. 


Fire Escapes. 


‘The report states that strenuous resistance 
is Hired to orders made by the Bureau, in 
compliance with sects. 105 and 108 of the 
Building Code, to provide adequate egress 
from buildings in case of fire or panic. Uom- 
piainis as to the lack of facilities have teen 
received. from several sources, including the 
State Factory Inspector and the Fire Depart- 
ment. During 1910, some 872 cases were 
reported in which exit facilities were absent 
or defective, and we learn that a large 
number of cases still await settlement, many 
of them being frem two to seven years cld. 
This is a state of things clearly demanding 
attention. The 872 cases mentioned are thus 
analysed: Outside escapes needed, 495: 
escapes out of order, 227; obstructions to be 
removed, 89; stairways 1equired, 45; acers 
to open outward, 14. 


Lift Inspection. 


Periodical inspection is made by the 
Elevator Division of 8,420 passenger lifts, 
with the result that about 1.000 breaches of 
the rules were reported during the year. No 
inspection is made of the 10.000 goods lifts in 
the borough. Unfortunately, lift accidents are 
not fully reported. at present, but from a 
record attempted during the last five months 
of 1910 it seems ten passenger and four goods 
lift accidents occurred, with seven persons 
killed and fourteen injured. Six of these mis- 
adventures Were due to defective ropes and 
machinery, and five to carelessness of 
passengers. 

In consequence of an accident early in the 
year, When a number of persons were injured 
owing to the fracture of the sheave strap in 
the lift of a ten-story building, а new regula- 
tion was issued demanding the reconstruc- 
tion or strengthening of all such straps in 
use. This regulation has been rigorously en- 
forced, and its wisdom is justified by the 
discovery that in sixteen cases the straps were 
found broken when the machinery was taken 
apart, and it was mere good fortune that 
more accidents had not occurred. 


Brick, Cement, and Concrete Tests. 


An important duty undertaken Бу the 
Bureau is the testing of materials in the form 
of bricks, in order to furmsh data for the 
issue of regulations and the modification of the 
regulations already in force. The following 
table gives the average results of tests made 
ky the Bureau up to the end of last year :-— 


Modulus of 
Rupture 
| Tb. per sq. in. 


Kind of Bricks or Blocks. No. Tested. 


| 
| 


Clay (common 59 469 
Clav (pressed — 6 98:3 
Cement 1: 4.......... PM 5 47: 
Concrete (limestone) 1: 1.2: 2-4 7 895 
Concrete (trap) 1: 2-5 ............... 10 GW 
Gin... 8 12 506 
Sand Lime F ꝛꝑ ... 150 560 


OLD MATERIALS ON A 
BUILDING SITE. 


Frou A LEGAL CONTRIBUTOR. 


Wo is entitled to the old materials on 
the site when new buildings or works of any 
other description are to be erected? This is 
a question which is often asked in practice, 
aud it is important for tlie builder to know 
the correct answer. Sometimes, of course, 
the matter is provided for in the contract 
entered into between the parties; and to avoid 
the possibility of dispute it is always best to 
insert a clause dealing with old materials, for, 
in spite of a common Eelief to the contrary 
effect, it is clear law that an obligation upon 
a contractor to clear away old matenals does 
not necessarily vest those materials in him. 
Again, where, by his contract, a contractor is 
bound to make an excavation, the material 
excavated does not necessarily become vested 
in him. On the contrary, if a contractor make 
use of materials thus supphed to him, the 
cmployer may set off their price against the 
amount due under the contract. For instance, 
in one case the plaintiff contracted to do 
certain work for the defendant, and to find 
the materiais which the plaintiff made use of 
in the work. It was held that the defendant 
was entitled to deduct the value of the 
inaterials supphed by him from the contract 
price. 

The importance (to the employer) of some 
clause dealing with old materials hes in the 
fact that, if nothing is said about them, the 
contractor may remove them. Having re- 
moved them, he may sell them. In that case, 
if he were to become bankrupt, the employer 
could not gel the goods back, but would be 
relegated to his right of proving for their 
value in the contractor’s bankruptcy. In 
these circumstances the architect should be 
careful to secure the insertyon of an old 
material clause in the contract, by which his 
employer is to become bound. Where the 
contract for erecting a building or executing 
other works makes no reference to old 
materials, it seems that the contractor will 
be under an implied obligation to clear them 
away. In drawing his specification, the 
architect often mserts a clause to the follow. 
ing effect :-—** Materials on the site to ke used 
as lar as possible." If a tender is made by 
a builder on the basis of such a specification, 
care should be taken to ascertain whether any 
deduction has been made in respect of old 
materials. If the builder, having made no 
deduction, makes use of any of the materials, 
the architect may set their value off against 
the contract price; and even if he has made 
а deduction, but has not informed the archi- 
tect of the fact, there may still be a set off. 
For instance, in a case tried in 1867, the plain- 
tiff. a builder, sued for the sum of 800/., the con- 
tract price payable on completion of the works. 
The architect had certified that the works were 
completed. The contract contained the 
following clause :—“ All old lead to be dis- 
placed by new to become the property of the 
contractor, who will make a due allowance 
tor same." The defendant employer pleaded 
a set oit oí 38l., the estimated value of old 
lead. It was held that, as the contractor 
could not prove that he informed the іш: 
ployer or the architect that, in makin; bis 
estimate, he had allowed for the value vi 
the old lead, the set off was good. 

The following is a convenient form of old 
material clause :— All materials upon the site 


eon este Strength 


b. per sq. in. Absorption by 


Weight 
SS e per cent. 
Dry Wet. 
3,959 2702 1500 
6,361 5,034 98° 
4.394 2.591 10:97 
4, 180 2.547 ín 
3,856 3,326 0-40 
4.746 3,678 5 70 
3, 7 3,094 12:34 
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or upon the space to be covered by the con. 
tract works at the date of the contract, and 
all materials and things excavated by the 
contractor from the works, shall remain the 
property of the employer until paid for ру 
the contractor. Such of them as shali te 
approved by the architect for the purpose of 
the works shall be paid for by the contractor 
at a price to be named in his tender or, ‘f 
not named, to be ascertained by the architecti, 
апа all other materials shall be removed b 
the contractor from, or deposited, stacked, 
or spead on the site as where and when 
directed by the architect.” 

In cases where the contractor is not per- 
mitted to remove gravel, ballast, etc., the 
following clause is sometimes used :— 

The contractor shall not sell or otherwise 
dispose of, except by using the same for 
the purpose of the contract and the works to 
be coustructed and erected thereunder, ai 
sand, stone, gravel, clay soil, or other variat 
or substance of any kind or description what- 
soever which may be obtained from excava- 
tions or found on the ground by the 
contractor.” 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS IN 1910. 


From the recently issued Board of Trade 
Report 1t appears that the total number of 
boiler explosions and personal injuries result- 
ing therefrom during last year were above 
the average for the past twenty-seven years. 
Two satisfactory points, however, are that the 
number of persons injured was little above the 
average, and that the nuinber of fatal accidents 
was only about half the average. As the term 
“ boiler explosion’’ covers mishaps in steam 
pipes, steam chests, steam cooking ovens, and 
all kinds of apparatus where steam is used, the 
number of accidents reported is no criterion 
as to boiler explosions proper, and we are 
glad to find that there is no increase in serious 
explosions. Of the 103 explosions reported, 
sixty happened on land and forty-three on 
ships. The causes of explosion, as given in 
Appendix B, were as follows :— 

Deterioration or corrosion, 26; defective 
design or excessive pressure, 52; defective 
workmanship or materials, 16; water-hammer, 
9; ignorance or neglect of attendants, 8; 
miscellaneous, 12. 

The following is a classified list of the boilers 
and apparatus in which explosions occurred :— 

Horizontal multitubular boilers, 16; loco- 
motive-type boilers, 3; water-tube boilers, 9; 
vertical boilers, 6; Lancashire boilers, 2; 
tubes in steam ovens, 16; heating apparatus, 
5; steam pipes, stop-valve chests, etc., 50; 
miscellaneous, 19. 

In forty six cases the boilers and apparatus 
were not sut ject to insurance or expert inspec- 
tion, the latter being a safeguard which should 
always be adopted in connexion with steam 
generating plant. From the first classified list 
given above il will be seen that most of the 
accidents were due to preventible causes, and 
we hope that avoidable explosions may soon 
be obviated entirely. The valuable work of 
the Board of Trade in investigating all mis- 
haps, whether serious or trivial, is certainly 
helping towards this desirable end. 


PALMIER’S TRAVELLING 
CRADLES AT THE ARMY 
AND NAVY STORES. 


Many of our readers are familiar with the 
bridge connecting the front and back buildings 
of the Army and Navy Stores in Victoria- 
street, Westminster, the structure in question 
being at such a distance above the inter- 
mediate street as to render it inaccessikle by 
ordinary means for the purpose of exterior 
cleaning and painting. If crdinary scaffold- 
ing were employed, the cost of erection, with 
due provisiou for the conduct of vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic, would be quite dispropor- 
iionate, as may be understood without much 
consideration. "Thanks, however, to the sus- 
pended scaffold introduced by Palmer's 
Travelling Cradle and Scaffold Company, the 
difficully has been readily surmounted in the 
case of this and various other large buildings 
in London and elsewhere. 

The accompanying view shows two of the 
cradles suspended from overhead wire cables 
stretched between the two blocks of the Army 
and Navy Stores, enabling workmen to get 
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Palmer’s Travelling Cradles at Work at the Army and Navy Stores. 


at every part of the intercommunication bridge 
without the least trouble. 

lt is unnecessary for us to give particulars 
as to the details of the cradles, as these were 
fully stated in our article of March 10 last on 
“ Scafolds for Steel-Frame Buildings.“ 


ASPHALT : SUPPLIES AND 
PREPARATION. 


JosrPHvs, in his antiquities of the Jews, 
states that Nimiod, the grandson of Noah, 
incited the people to build a tower “ which 
was so gieat and strongly built that its great 
height seemed, on the view, to be less than 
it really was. It was built of burnt brick 
cemented together with mortar made from 
bitumen that it mighi not be liable to admit 
water. The place where they built the tower 
is called Dabylon." Herodotus says that, in 
building the walls of Babylon, the clay dug 
out of the trenches, afterwards to form the 
moat, was made inte bricks as soon as it 
was carried up, and burnt in kilns. When 
they had a sufficient number the bricks were 
cemented together with hot bitumen, and at 
every thirtieth row craters of reeds were 
inserted. 

The bitumen was obtained from the River 
Is, a tributary of the Euphrates, and was 
brought to Babylon: lumps of bitumen being 
found in great abundance floating in the 
river. 

Josephus explains that it was collected in 
ships by those whose trade it was, and, being 
dificult to pick up, vinegar was poured over 
it, which stitfened it. Once having started one 
end into the ship the rest followed and con- 
tinued until the ship was full. 'The sailors 
then cut it to prevent any more entering. 


As a steel or brass knife would not cut it, 
thev had to resort to another expedient. 
They smeared blood across the bitumen, which 
caused a break immediately, and the inflow 
ceased. 

In the aliuvial plains of Assyria, both clay 
and bitumen were found, the bituminous 
cement bubbling out of the ground. It is 
collected by the Arabs at the present day. 

There аге also very early evidences of the 
use of bitumen as a lining for cisterns and 
water tanks. 

Mineral pitch, asphalt or asphaltum from 
the Dead Sea, where it was also found in 
ancient times, is produced by the decomposi- 
tion of animal and vegetable substances. In 
colour it varies from a black to a blackish 
brown not unlike coal in appearance. Its 
general nature is therefore resinous with a 
s.g of 15, and its chemical formula is 
Cre Итк O. 

The lake at Trinidad having an area of 
about 99 acres is the most remarkable deposit, 
being of unknown depth intersected with 
streams of water. It also occurs in the sur- 
rounding country in deposits of varying size, 
and as of old floats down the rivers or is 
cast upon the seashore. It also is to be found 
in various places in Europe, but not to any 
great extent, usually being found in greatest 
abundance in hot climates. 

In Cuba, a very fine asphalt is found known 
as Mexican asphalt, and also a fine asphalt of 
pure variety comes from Peru. 

Asphalt stone, a limestone impregnated with 
bitumen, occurs in various parts of Europe 
in Jarge quantities, is of greater commercial 
value. The best known are those of the 
Val de Travers canton of Neufchatel, Seyssel 
in France, and Limmer near the city of 
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Hanover, and also at Hölle, in Ditmarchin 
and Bechelbronn in Alsace. 

The term asphalt is sometimes improperly 
used to denote the natural bitumen or pitch, 
substances impregnated with bitumen, tar- 
macadam, ог tar-concrete, а mixture of 
gravel, broken stone, and coal-tar, and pitches 
composed of artificially-mixed residuum oils 
oi petroleum and naphtha, oil and animal 
fats, Stockholm and coal-tar. But true asphalt 
is a distinctive natural product, and may be 
described as “calcareous rock impregnated 
naturally with bitumen." The manufacturers 
take the lumps of rock, mined in the ordinary 
way, and reduce them to powder by means of 
machinery, screened, reground, and stored 
under cover. lt is then heated in slowly- 
revolving cylinders at a temperature varying 
{гот 250" Кайт. to 280? Fahr., or ata slightly 
higher temperature in colder weather. ‘The 
fire must Fe of coal or wood, as coke, for 
instance, injures the asphalt. The heating 
continues for a few hours, during which 
great care 1з taken to maintain an uniform 
heat, because if it be underheated the 
bitumen will not bind properly when laid, 
and if over-heated it will fuse. 

This heating has for its object the removal 
of moisture and to obtain the best binding 
value. For heavy tratlic the powdered form 
of asphalt has proved to be the best. It is 
laid in the powdered form in thicknesses 
varying from 2 in. to 3 in. thick, raked 
evenly, and rammed or tamped with hot 
iruns of about 12 lb. weight, and whilst still 
warm finally rolled with a 10-ton roller to 
таке the whole even. 

For light traffic the mastic form has, how- 
ever, now superseded the powder. <As rock 
asphalts contain 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
of bitumen, an extra percentage of bitumen 
has to be added to give it а plastic form. The 
bitumen and powder are heated in a cauldron 
up to a temperature of 400? Fahr., after 
which it is run into moulds to cool. These 
tat cakes are then imported into this country, 
broken up, and again heated in the cauldron. 
From 5 oz. to 8 oz. of bitumen is then added 
along with 20 oz. to 40 oz. of clean grit; lime- 
stone or sandstone teing used, or else granite 


chippings. 


THE STRIKES AND 
EMPLOYMENT. 


Тнк figures published in the Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette furnish food for thought. 
They show an improvement in employment as 
compared with a year ago. The trade union 
returns show 33 per cent. unemployed as 
compared with 4 per cent. August, 1910. 
They also show a net incease in the results 
oí changes in the rate of wages of 9,4С0/. 
per week, and these are two signs much relied 
upon as indicating a period of prosperity; yet, 
despite this, the strike demon overshadows 
everything, and during the month 100 new 
disputes were commenced, and the number of 
workpeople involved in current disputes was 
373.615, or 184,507 more than in July, whilst 
the working days lost during this one month 
were 2,523,800. Up to the end of July 
5.498,000 working days had been lost, so the 
t.tal has now reached 7,821,800 working days. 
1а the whole year 1909 but 2,560,425 working 
days were lost, althougn 1908 was а bad year 
with 10,652,658 working days lost through 
stiikes. We have not the figures for 1910 
before us, but the above statistics surely show 
that no industrial nation can prosper when 
improving conditions of trade are squandered 
and working days lost to this extent through 
industrial disputes. The 7,821.800 working 
days lost in the eight months of this year 
must represent a loss in wages to the working 
classes ciosely approximating 2.000. 000“. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


THE following tenders have been accepted 
during the past month by the Government 
departments named:—Admiralty, Works De- 
partment: Tar macadam for Dover—Messrs. 
Bristowe & Co., 20, Tothill-street, S. W.; works 
services, floating booins, and gates—Mr. J. T. 
Crampton, Albion Shipyard, Portsmouth: 
heating detention quarters, Chatham—Messrs. 
E. Deane & Beal, Ltd., 1, Arthur-street, East, 
E.C.; reinforced concrete jetty, Portsmouth— 
Messrs. H. Lovatt. Ltd.. Darlington-street, 
Wolverhampton. War Office: Works services— 
erection of annexes, Somerset Barracks, Shorn- 
cliffe—Mr. J. T. Denne. Walmer. Kent: 
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erection of barrack store, Army Ordnance Es- 
tablishment, Burscough—Mr. G. L. Desoer, 
Everton-road, Liverpool; erection of bomb- 
proof shelter, eugine-house, Pon Farm—Mr. J. 
Crockerell, Bulford Camp; erection of canteen, 
Dunree— Mr. R. Coulhoun, Londonderry; 
erection of fire-engine shed and vehicle shed, 
Preston—Mr. R. Holt, Badger-street, Bury; 
erection of stables for cominanding officers, 
Bordon—Messrs. Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd., 
Victoria-road, Aldershot; new drainage works 
ete., Glen Parva Barracks, Leicester, and 
erection of reception station, Strensall—Mr. 
A. Robinson, Woodbine Works, Idle, Brad. 
ford; periodical works services at:—Dlack- 
down and Deepcut, Bulford Camp, Chatham, 
Kildare, and Woolwich (2nd Division)— Mr. 
F. Holdsworth, Shipley, Yorks; Dublin (Porto- 
bello and Richmond Barracks)—G. Morrow 
& Sons, Clifton-street, Belfast; Millbank, 
London—Mr. М. McCarthy, Heidelberg, 
King's-avenue, Clapham Park, S.W.; Netley 
Hospital-—-Messrs. G. F Smith & Co., Eldon- 


street, Southsea; Norwich and Winchester— 
Messrs. Skevington Bros., Bateman-street, 
Derby; Warrington—Mr. D. E. Hutton, 7, 


Briggato, Shipley; re-crowning and repair of 
gas-holder, Royal Gas Factory, Woolwich 
Arsenal—Messrs. Newton Chambers & Co., 
Ltd., Thorncliffe Ironworks, near Sheffield; 
remetalling roads and parades, Ponsonby and 
Stewart Barracks, Curragh, and renewal of 
rough casting, Newbridge—Mr. T. O’Mahony, 
Fermoy, co. Cork; renewal of stable paving, 
Royal Pavilion Stables, etc., Aldershot—Mr. 
J. Crockerell, Stanhope Lines, Aldershot: 
repair and maintenance of War Department 
buildings, Landguard—Messrs. W. Е. Blay, 
Ltd., Belford-grove, Woolwich; supply and 
erection of aeroplane shed, Durrington Down, 
Salisbury—Mr. W. Harbrow, South Bermond- 
sey Station, S.E. India Office, Store Depart- 
ment: J3ridgework—Messrs. Horschay Con: 
pany, Horsehay. Crown Agents for the 
Colonies: Bridge—Messrs. Thames Ironworks 
Company, Ltd., Canning Town, E.; bridge- 
work—Messrs. The Horseley Company, Ltd.. 
Tipton, Staffs; cement—Messrs. Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., 8, 
Lloyd's-avenue, Messrs. Peters Bros., 
72, Victoriu-street, S.W.: Messrs. Wouldham 
Cement Company, Ltd., 35, Great St. Helen's, 
E. C.; steelwork, etce.—Messrs. William Bain 
& Co., Ltd., Lochrin Ironworks, Coatbridge; 
structural work—Meossrs. The Horseley Com- 
pany, Ltd., Tipton, Staffs. Office of Works: 
Builders’ work—National Gallery of Scotland: 
reinforced concrete roofs—Messrs. Scott, Mar- 
shall, & Co., 2, St. Andrew’s-square, Edin- 
burgh; Somerset House, repository—Messrs. 
Galbraith Bros, Ltd., Camberwell Green, 
S.E.: drainage, Bushey House—Messrs. Dent 
& Hellyer, 35, Red Lion-square, W.C.; 
Chelsea Hospital—Messrs. John Peattie & 
Son, 3, Victoria-grove, Kensington, W.; forced 
circulation heating apparatus, Windsor Castle, 
Royal Gardens—Messrs. Mackenzie & Moncur, 
Ltd., Balcarres-strect, Edinburgh; heating 
services, British Museum  extension— Messrs. 


The Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
Company, Ltd., 28, Victoria-street, S. W.: 
National Gallery, west wing. and Patent 


Office extension—Messrs. Cannon & Hefford, 
Stanbury-road, Peckham, S.E.; hot-water 
service, Imperial College of Science—Messrs. 
The Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
Company, Ltd., 28, Victoria-street, S.W. 
General Post Officc, Engineering Department: 
Electric lifts, West Central District Office. 
London, W.C.—Messrs. Medways Safety Lift 
Company, Rolt-street, Deptford, S. E. Mctro- 
politan Police: Carrying out alterations at 
Kennington-lane Section House — Messrs. 
Prestige & Co.. Ltd., Cambridge Wharf, 
Grosvenor-road, S.W.; erection of new station 
and stables at Plaistow—Messrs. E. Lawrance 


& Sons, Ltd., 15, Wharf-road, City-road, N. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, KINGSWOOD. 

The various alterations and additions to 
this church have been carried out from the 
designs of Messrs. La Trobe & Weston, archi- 
tects. of Bristol. The contract has been 
carried out by Palser & Newton, 
builders, of Bath. 

NEW CHURCH, PLYMOUTH. 

The new church of St. Mary the Virgin is 
being erected at a cost of about 10,000/.. from 
the designs of Mr. Т. R. Kitsell. architect. 
The builders are Messrs. Pethick Bros. 

ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, CANONBURY. 

A new reredos and some carved panelling 
have been placed in this church at a cost 
of about 260/., and the panelling was executed 
іп Austrian oak by Mr. A. Robinson, of 
Bloomsbury. Various other improvements 
have been carried out, including the remodel- 
ling of the electric-light installation. Тһе 


Messrs. 
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architect for the work was Mr. J. C. Stock- 
dale, of Bloomsbury. , 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL, WELLINGBOROUGH. 
This school for girls has been erected from 
plans prepared by Messrs. Sharman & 
Archer, architects, of Wellingborough, and the 


builders were Messrs. Hacksley Bros. The sub- 
contractors were:—Messrs. Higgins & Sons 
(stone work), Mr. Jayes (plastering), Mr. 


Crisp (plumbing, painting, and glazing), Mr. 
Mansell, Northampton (electric lighting). The 
hot-water apparatus, Messrs. Marriott & Co. 


NEW SCHOOL, RYHOPE. 

This school has been erected at a cost of 
about 13,936/. from the designs of Mr. W. 
Rushworth, architect, and provides accommo- 
dation for 207 scholars. The contract was 
as out by Mr. W. B. Cooper, of Sunder- 
und. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WOLSINGHAM. 

This new school has been erected at a cost 
of 11,3377, and provides accommodation for 
about. 160 scholars, with an assembly hall, hold- 
ing 200 persons. The architect was Mr. W. T. 
Richardson, M.S.A., of Stockton-on-Tees, and 
the contract was carricd out by Mr. T. Hilton, 
builder, of Bishop Auckland. 

NEW SCHOOL, TEWKESBURY. 

The estimated cost of the erection of this 
school is about 1,800/., and the work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Collins & Godfrey, 
builders. The architect was Mr. В. 8. 
Phillips, of Gloucester. 


NEW SCHOOL, UPPERMILL. 


With reference to the short paragraph under 
this heading in our last week’s issue (page 
510), an error was made in giving the name 
of Mr. Graham as the county architect. The 
puna for this school were prepared by Mr. 

ohn Stuart, the county education architect, 
and the work carried out under his supervision. 
Mr. Graham was the contractor for the works, 
and the clerk of works was Mr. H. Schofield 


LOWESIOFT PAROCHIAL HALL. 

A new Parochial Hall is being erected at 
Lowestoft in Alexandra-road. The contract 
for the building of the institute was 4,000/. 
Messrs. Mobbs Bros. have been entrusted with 
the building contract, the architect being Mr. 
Н. C. W. Blyth, Lowestoft. St. Margaret's 
Parish Institute is designed in the late Gothic 
style, with a façade of red brick and bath- 
stone dressings. It consists of a hall on the 
first floor, 60 ft. by 30 ft. There are seven 
class-rooms opening on each side, with a plat- 
form at the end, retiring-rooms, and lavatories. 
On the ground floor are the institute rooms, 
billiard-room, reading-room, a small hall 36 ft. 
by 24 ít., choir practice-rooms, kitchen, guild 
end class-rooms, and a crush hall It is a 
two-story building. 

HALL, ST. ANDREW’S. 

A large hall has been built for the quin- 
centenary celebrations at St. Audrew's 
University, by Messrs. D. Mcandrew & Co., 
builders and contractors, Aberdeen. The hall 
18 situated on the tennis courts behind the 
United College, and meusures 225 ft. long by 
90 ft. wide, and is seated for 3,500 people. 
The hall is roofed in three bays, the central 
bay having a span 50 ft. wide by 24 ft. high 
to the underside of the tie, and two arallel 
side bays each 20 ft. wide by 17 ft. high to 
underside of tie. At the west end of the hall 
the platform extends across the full width of 
90 ft., and is 20 ft. wide, approached by three 
sets of stairs from the main level of the floor 
and with two exit doors lending from a plut- 
torm to a corridor behind. At the east end 
of the hall there has been formed a band 
gallery, with a floor area 30 ft. bv 16 ft., 
approached by a separate stair outside. A 
corridor 6 ft. wide extends from the east 
door the full length of the hall, terminating 
with a flight of steps to the platform. At the 
quadrangle entrance a оа has been 
fitted up for 750 guests, and ulso a robing- 
room, 40 ft. bv 20 ft. At the Scores entrance 
a cloak-room has been fitted up for 500 guests. 
und for the Eurus entering from North.street 
cloak-rooms have been formed in the Phvsies 
Laboratory and the Chemical t 
The hall and corridors are 
electricity. 


Laboratory. 
lighted by 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. S. Clifford Tee, 
architect, 50, Moorgate-street, E.C., Boyle's 
latest patent “ air-pump ’ ventilators and air 
inlets have been applied to the new Synagogue, 
Harringay, N. | 

Kent-street School, Portsea, has recentlv 
been fitted with a number of D. O. Boyd's 
hivgiastic ventilating school grates, supplied bv 
Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas. & Co., Upper 
Thames-street, London, E.C., and Excelsior 
Works, South Bermondsey 

In reference to the illustration which ap- 
peared in our issue for September 8, the fire- 
places throughout the new building for the 
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King Edward Memorial Hospital, Ealing, 
were supplied by the Well Fire & Foundry 
Company, of Berners-street, W. 

Messrs. The Tilbury Contracting & Dredging 
Company, Ltd., of Westminster, have been 
successful in securing a contract for the supply 
of some 200,000 cubic feet of freestone from 
their Walldean Quarries. This stone is 
required for the construction of buildings at 
the Naval Base, Rosyth, among which are 
the Pumping Station, the Power Station, the 
sub-Electric Station, and the Boat House. 

The new electric theatre, Bournbrook, Bir- 
mingham, is being supplied with Shorland's 
patent exhaust roof ventilators, by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Fails- 
worth, Manchester. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* | 


ABERDEEN.—Baths (10,500/.): Mr. W. Dyack, 
Surveyor, Town-buildings, Aberdeen. 

Aberford (Yorks).—Chapel (4,0001): Мг. 
Н. A. Chapman, Prudential-buildings, Leeds. 

Aldershot.—Drill hall; Mr. W. J. Snuggs, 
builder, Birchett-road, Aldershot. 

Arbroath.—-Proposed reconstruction of in- 
firmary (8,000/.); the Directors. 

Banbury.—Offices and additions to 
Station-road, for Messrs. Clarke, Ltd. 

Barry. — Training college for women 
(36.000/.); Messrs. Tether & Wilson, architects, 
Queen-street, Cardiff; Messrs. W. Thomas & 
Co., builders, Tresillian-terrace, Cardiff. 

Broadford (Skye). — McKinnon Memorial 
Hospital (3,000/.): Mr. W. L. Carruthers, 
architect, 22, Queensgate, Inverness. 

Buckhurst (near Hartfield, Sussex).—Resi- 
dence; Messrs. Tubbs & Messer, architects, 
Railway-approach, Woking; Messrs. Drowley 
Bros., builders, Woking. | 

Carditf.—Offices, Queen-street, for the Princi- 
рау Building Society: Messrs. Habershon, 
Fawekner, & Co., architects, 14, Pearl-street, 
Roath, Cardiff. 

Cardonald (Renfrewshire).—Four cottages. 
Lennox and Westfield roads; Mr. John Young. 
Lennox-roud, Cardonald. 

Chesterton.—Pavilion, Milton-road, for the 
Magdalene College Amalgamated Clubs. Ex- 
tensions to works. Camford-street, for the 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company. 
Extensions to works, Garden-walk, for Messrs. 
Pollard & Co. 

Clydebank.—Church: architect, care of the 
Trustees, Morison Memorial Church. 

Coatbridge.—Additional premises for the 
Coatbridge Co-operative Society. 

Coleraine.—Sixty-six houses (11.3004): Mr. 
8. J. M'Fadden, architect, care of the Clerk, 
Coleraine Rural District Council. 

Countess Weir.—Farm buildings 
Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Son, 
chambers, Exeter. 

Crewe.—Chapel (5,000/.), in connexion with 
the convent in Nantwich-road. 

Cwmbwrla = (Swansea).—Proposed school: 
Mr. A. W. Halden, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Swansca Town Council. Three houses, 
Middle-road; Messrs. J. & F. Weaver, 


mills, 


(4.000/.) ; 


County- 


builders, Manselton Steam Joinery Works, 
Cardiff. 
Dean Bank (Durham).—New church; Mr. 


J Grossart, 
Sacriston, Durbam. 

Downfield.—Schoo] (4.0000); Mr. R. S. 
Phillips, architect, The Cross, Gloucester. 

Dublin.—Reparrs to baths апа wash-houses, 
Tara-street; Mr. C. J. McCarthy, Architect, 
Dublin Corporation. 

Dunfermline.—Laundry; Secretary, Dun- 
fermline and West Fife Laundry, Ltd., 143. 
High-street, Dunfermline. 

Earsden.—Picture theatre; Mr. R. T. 
Whiteharn, Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 

Eccles.—Extensions to Eccles and Patricroft 
Hospital (5,660/.): Messrs. Hardman & Jones, 
builders, Devonshire-road, Eccles. 

Edinburgh.—Nursing home, Chalmers-street 
(11,000/.); Mr. Т. Duncan Rhind, architect, 
28, Rutland-street, Edinburgh. Ice rink, Hay- 
market, for Messrs. John Swan & Sons. 

Exmouth.—Police buildings (6.000/.): Messrs. 
Harbottie, architects, Queen-street, Exeter. 

Gillingham (Dorset).—Swimming bath; Mr. 
W. J. M. Marrish, Wyke-road, Gillingham. 

Gillingham (Kent).— Alterations to club and 
institute, .Balmoral-road, for A. S. E. Club, 
Gillingham. | 

Glasgow. Extensions to glass warehouse, 
Waterloo-street (2. 5007.): Mr. John B. Wilson, 
architect, 92, Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Govan.—Workshops for the London and Glas- 
gow Shipbuilding Company. 

Great Whyte (Hunts).—Four houses; Mr. 
A. J. Bateman, builder, High-street, Ramsey, 
Hunts. 


Ses also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc.. on another page 


Durhum-road, Finden-hill, 
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Gwaelody wain.—Proposed school; Mr. T. G. 
Jones, Secretary, Education Committee, Mon- 
mouthshire County Council, Newport. 

Halifax.—Conversion of premises, corner of 
Commercial-street and Cheapside, for the 
Bradford and District Banking Company. 

Hayes.—Offices, etc., for the Gramophone 
Company. 

Hebburn.—Offices and workshops, Messrs. 
Hawthorn, Leslie, & Co.’s shipyard; Messrs. 
Boyd & Groves, architects, Emerson-chambers, 
Blackett-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Messrs. 
Lowery & Sons, builders, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hednesford (Staffs).— Technical institute; 
Messrs. Н. Dorse & Son, builders, King-street, 
Cradley Heath, Staffs. | 

High Springwell (Durham).— Villa. (1.000/.) : 
Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, 22, Market-place, 
Durham. 

. likeston.—Scliool, Bennerley-street; Mr. 
Н. T. Sudbury, architect, 36, Lord Haddon- 
road, Ilkeston. . 

. Kirkmichael — (Perthshire).—Extensions to 
school (2,200/.); Mr. Lake Falconer, architect, 
27. Union Bank-buildings, Blairgowrie. 

Lairdsland.—Additions to public school 
(1,800/.); Architect, care of the Kirkintilloch 
School Board. 

Leigh.—Police officers’ quarters; Mr. P. J. 
Sheldon, Surveyor, Essex County Council, 
Chelmsford. 

Leominster.— Chapel. etc., at cemetery, Here- 
ford-road; Messrs. Turford & Southwell. 
builders, Ludlow. | 

Liverpool.—Additions to Parkhill Hospital 
(1.050/.); Mr. J. T. Alexander, City Building 
Surveyor, Liverpool Town Council. 

Lowestoft.—The following plans have been 
passed: — Mr. C. E. Critoph, four houses, 
Carlton- road; Trustees of Beaconsſield Club, 
Club House, Surrey-street. 

Lurg an. — Fifty houses; 
Urban District Council. 
appointed.) 

ytham.—Institute in connexion with St. 
Peter's Roman Catholic Church, Lytharn. 

Maesteg (Glam.).—Proposed Council offices; 
Mr. S. J. Harpur, Surveyor, Maesteg Urban 
District Council, 

Mallaig. — Extensions to 
(2. 100/.): Mr. James Fulconvr, 
Cameron square, Fort William. 

Mansfield Woodhouse. — Adaptation of 
Wesleyan chapel and schools for public offices : 
Mr. F. P. Cook, Surveyor, Mansfield Wood- 
house Urban District. Council. 

Mexborough.—Publie baths (5,000/.): Mr. 
С. Е. Carter, Rural District Council Offices, 
Mexborough. 


Survevor, Lurgan 
(Architect to be 


public school 
architect, 4. 


Milnrow.— School — (5.0004): Mr. Ralph 
Littler, architect, 15,  Ribblesdale- place, 
Preston. 

Monkerton Pinhoc.—Extensions to farm- 
house, also new farmhouse and six cottages: 
Messrs. Ellis, Son, & Bowden, Bedford- 
chambers, Exeter. 

Murton = (Durham).—Proposed house on 


Knaresborough Estate: Mr. G. Waterhouse, 
Surveyor, Easington Rural District. Council. 

Newcastle -on - Tyne. — Building, Market. 
street; Messrs. Anderson, Sons, & Hedley, 
auctioneers, Markct-street, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Newlands (Renfrewshire).— Nineteen cottages, 
Auldhouse-road: Mr. John Baxter, Woodhead- 
avenue, Kirkintilloch. 

New Mills.—Shed for Crowther. 
Bruce, & Co., ТАЧ. 

Newport and Bedwellty  (Mon.).— Police 
stations (5,600/. and 2.8001); Mr. W. Tanner, 
Surveyor, County Hall, Newport, Mon. 

Newtownards.— Reconstruction of post office: 
Messrs. J. A. Gordon & Sons, builders, Ann- 
street, Scrabo, Newtownards. 

‘North Seaton, Throckley. and Emblethorpe. 
—Schools (2,600/., 7,000/., and 2,800/.): Mr. W. 


Messrs. 


Crozier, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 
Paignton (Devon).— Alterations to school, 


Curledge-street (750/.): Mr. Н. Drew. builder. 
care of Mr. J. F. Young, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Devon County Council, Exeter. 
Paisley.—Additions to. offices . and. stores, 
Hawkhead-road, for Messrs. Doulton & Co., 
Ltd. 
Pengam 
Jones, builder, Caerphilly. 


Portadown.—Proposed eighty houses: Sur- 
veyor, Portadown Urban District Council. . 
Portsoy.— Extensions to public school: Mr. 


оов Wittet, architect, 81. High-street, Elgin. 
Portswood. — Extensions to car depot 
(5.4007.): Mr. H. F. Street, Electrical Engineer, 
Southampton Town Council. | 
Princes End (Tipton).—School : 
Richards, | Secretary, Education 
Tipton Urban District. Council. 
Rugby.— Enlargement of St. Marie's Schools 
(780/.); Mr. Rourke, builder, Lutterworth. 
Scarborough.— Proposed extensions to the 
sanatorium (6007); Мг. Е. Н. Reed, Clerk, 


Board of Guardians, Searborough. 


Mr. Е. 


Committee, 


(Mon.).—School (7,125/.);. Mr. R. 
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Seaham Harbour (Durham).—Enlargement 


of school (300 additional places); Messrs. 
J. A. L. Robson and A. J. Dawson, Joint 
Secretaries, Education Committee, Durham 
County Council, Durham. 

Silksworth (Durham). — Enlargement of 
school (150 extra places); Messrs. J. A. L. 


Robson and A. J. Dawson, Joint Secretaries, 


Education Committee, Durham County 
Council, Durhain. 

Southampton.—Shelter, convenience, ete., 
Hollvbrook Cemetery (4755); Mr. J. А. 
Crowther, Borough Engineer, Southampton 
Town Council. Residence, °“ Fairhurst,” 


Bassett; Messrs. Petter & Warren, architects. 
Church-street, Yeovil. 

Southehurch.—Police officers’ quarters: Mr. 
P. J. Sheldon, Surveyor, Essex County 
Council, Chelmsford. | 

Southend.—Parish hall (250 places), іп con- 
nexion with St. Helens Roman Catholic 
Church, Southend. 

Southport. — Catholic school; Mr. Alf. 
Gilbertson, architect, 13, Harrington street, 
Liverpool. | 

Stafford.—Proposed engineering 
Messrs. W. Н. Dorman & Co., Ltd. 

Staveley.—School, corner of Eckington and 
Barrow Hill roads; Mr. E. W. Small, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Derbyshire County 
Council, Derby. 

Stockport. — Police station and courts 
(30.000/.); Mr. J. Theo. Halliday and Mr. C. 
Paterson, architects, Manchester and Stock- 
port. Extensions to hospital, Dailstone-lane 
(9.8007.); Mr. W. B. Beattie, builder, Grad- 
well-street, Stockport. 

Stoney Stanton.—Additions to premises for 
the Stoney Stanton Co-operative Society. 

Sunderland.— Premises for Messrs, Craven & 
Speeding Bros. 

Swansea.—The following plans have been 
„„ J. & F. Weaver, three 
iouses, Middle-road, Cwmbwrla: Mr. Hopkin 
Williams, three houses, Mansel-road, Bony- 
macn; Mr. David Symmons, twelve houses. 
Neath-road, Plasmarl: Mr. Hyman. altera- 
tions to Olympic Skating Rink, Oxford-street : 
Mr. David Thomas, eight houses, Bohun- 
street; Mr. Jumes Taylor, seven houses. 
Montery-street: Messrs. J. B. Jenkins & Sons, 
four houses, Bernard-street; the Secretary. 
Education Committee, Swansea Town Council, 
additions to St. Thomas's School; Mr. L. H. 


works for 


Brown, six houses, Jersey-terrace; Мг. 
Charles Gustavus, three houses and shops. 
High-street; Mr. William Coutts. bioscope 


hall, High-street : Messrs. Thornett & Chivers, 
warehouse, Cambrian-place. The following 
plans have been lodged : —Mr. W. J. Howells. 


five houses, Spencer-street, Brynhyfryd: Mr. 
Hopkin Williams, ten houses, Mansel-road : 
Chapel Trustees, proposed additions to 


chapel, Sydney-street, Brynhyfryd: Mr. John 
Thomas, four houses. Pentrechwyth-road. 

Tranent.—School (5,000): Mr. P. White- 
cross, architect, Prestonpans. 

Tredegar (Mon.). — Proposed swimming 
paths: Mr. W. L. Roach, Surveyor, Tredegar 
Urban District Council. 

Treorchy (Wales).—Congregational church 
and schools (5,000/.); Mr. W. Beddoe Rees. 
architect, 3, Dumfries-street, Cardiff. 

Turton.—Additions to Vale Mill, 
Edgworth Spinning Company.. Ltd. 

Twickenham.—'The following plans have 
been lodged:—The Estate Land and Houses, 
Lid., cinematograph theatre, Richmond-road ; 


for the 


Mr. J. Fisher, additions to ‘ Duke's 
Псаа " public-house, Albion-road. 
Uttoxeter, — Remodelling the Smithfield 


(2.662/.) : 
hampton. 
Vallevtield.—One hundred and ninety-two 
houses for the Fife Coal Company. 
Walsall.—'The following plans have beer 
passed :—The Managers, additions to schools, 
John-street: Mr. S. Wilkes. additions to shops. 
Bullocks Fold, Bloxwich; Walsall Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., shop, ctc, Wednesburv-road. 


Pleck. 
Wells. — Extensions to Wells Blue School 
A. Picton, architect, Bruton, 


Mr. M. A. Boswell, builder, Wolver- 


(2.0007.) : Mr. J. 
жыш, Mr. S. Wikham, builder, Bridg- 
water. ; | 
Whittle-le-Woods.—Institute: Architect. care 
of the Vicar, St. John's Church, Whittle-le- 
Woods.. 

Willington.—Twenty houses: Mr. J. H. 
Armory, builder, care of Willington Co- 
operative Society. ; 

Winchcombe (Gloucester). — Additions {о 
workhouse: Mr. H. W. Stephens, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians, Winchcomboe. 

Wokingham.—Proposed public baths: Mr. 
C. W. Marks, Surveyor, Wokingham Town 
Council. | 

Wolverhampton.—Additions to — electricity 
generating station (6.0007.) : Messrs. J. Cuve & 
Sons, builders, Wolverhampton. 

Voker (Renfrewshire).—Church and hall 
rooms, Harvey-street, for the Kirk Session of 


the Yoker Parish Church. 
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THE MISUSE OF STONE. 


Ir is wrong to condeinn a stone which has 
failed in a particular case without further 
inquiry into the circumstances of its use. 
Even in the case of building stones of un- 
doukted reputation, it is a mistake to assume 
that one stone is as good as another for all 
purposes, and nothing has done more to in- 
jure the reputation of certain kinds of stone 
than the indiscriminate way in which they 
bave been employed. In the selection of 
building stone too much importance is often 
placed upon such considerations as fashion, 
prejudice, convenience, or cheapness, to the 
entire neglect of the particular conditions 
under which stone is to be used and ite 
suitability for the purpose in view. 

In this respect specifications often leave 
much to be desired in clearness and precision 
of the terms employed. For example, Port- 
land stone may be specified without distinc- 
tion as to bed, although, as is well known, the 
Whitbed and Basebed have very different 
properties, the former being more durable for 
exlerior work in large cities than the latter, 
whicb, in the absence of restrictions, the 
builder may for various reasons prefer to use. 
To specify Bath stone, also, without defining 
the quarry aud even the bed from which it is 
to be taken is equally objectionable. The 
variability of stone is so great that general 
terms often mean very little, and loose 
specifications may be taken to Le a fertile 
source of the misuse to which stone is some- 
times put. 

The use of various kinds of marble for 
external work in cities and manufacturing 
towns is another example of the need of dis- 
crimination, not only as regards the marble, 
but also as to the locality in which it is to 
be used. Experience is quite adverse to the 
indiscriminate use of this material. Marble 
fronts were very fashionable in New York in 
the early half of last century, but few have 
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Residence, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


Mr. Basil B. Hooper, A.R.LB.A., Architect. 


This residence is on a site only 35 ft. frontage, which, of 
course, materially influenced the plan. The walls are in hollow 


brick, rough cast, and the roof is covered with green American 


slates. 


roved capable of resisting atmospheric action 
or any length of time. Some of the топи- 
ments in that city, constructed of Vermont 
marble, are now covered with moss and lichen. 
In London, notwithstanding some sad experi- 
ences, such, for example, as the front of the 
Tivoli Music Hall in the Strand, marble 
fagades are still erected, and some excellent 
examples fromm Greek and Italian quarries 
have lately beer built; while in Liverpool the 
experiment has been also tried, the results of 
which time will show. In some Continental 
cities, where the air is dry and clean, marble 
structures are more durable, and striking 
effects are obtained by its use when properly 
selected. Of this there are many examples, of 
which mention may be made of the beautiful 
white marble from Ekeberg. in Narke, used in 
Stockholm. It seems to be clearly established 
that only perfectly homogeneous marbles 
have any chance of withstanding the action 
of town atmospheres, and these must be of a 
compact, non-absorptive character. The pure 
white kinds, however, are generally more 
granular and softer than the blue and grey 
varieties. 

The presence of other minerals than pure 
-alcite or dolomite has generally proved dis- 
advantageous. Tremolite marble has been 
tried in New York with bad results, the 
tremolite veins weathering out and disfiguring 
the stone by ugly fissures. Seams of talc have 
bebaved similarly in the marble statue of 
Lincoln in front of the City Hall, Washington. 

Breccia marbles and coloured varieties, such 
as Verde Antico, are liable to unequal weather- 
ing, and have not proved satisfactory for 
external use in an impure atmosphere. 

A frequent cause of failure in building stone 
is the selection of too soft a material. Ease 
of dressing and working are too often the main 
inducements in such cases. Examples are 
innumerable. An instructive case is the 
failure of the soft Darley sandstone in various 
putlic buildings in Melbourne. For this 


reason this stone was rejected in favour of the 
harder and more compact white Stawell sand- 
stone for the new Houses of Parliament in 
that city. 


Bad Results Due to Careless Quarrying. 


However carefully a particular kind of stone 
may be selecied, the material supplied is not 
always in accordance with requirements. 
It was stated before the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the cause of the decay of the 
stone used for the Houses of Parliament that 
the stone supplied was quarried  fndis- 
criminately from all the beds in the quarry 
face. Instead of following the ‘best. beds 
horizontally, the whole of the quarry was 
worked from top to bottom, and, although 
some softe: beds were stated to have been re- 
jected, there were noticeable differences in the 
nature of the stone delivered, which was 
determined rather by the size of the blocks 
than by their quality. The stone, moreover, 
was used without seasoning, and, even in the 
winter, was placed in position within a fort- 
night aiter Leing quarried. 

Careless quarryiug can also affect the sound- 
ness of the stone, and the mischief thus caused 
may easily escape notice. The “ring” of a 
stone can be rendered dull by the use of 
explosives, showing that incipient flaws have 
been developed. No stone with obvious 
flaws or blemishes should be used in con- 
struction, but unfortunately these are some- 
times concealed. Thus we have examples of 
Belgian marble in which clay veins have been 
raked out and filed with stopping. The 
faiiure of such stone, which is sure to take 
place sooner ot later, i8 a condemnation not of 
the stone, but of the way in which it has 
been misused. In South African buildings 
there has been much carelessness in respect of 
the use of unsound stone, resulting in bad 
fronts, cracked sills and lintels, and gapinz 
fissures, arising from the want of any super- 
vision over the despatch from the quarry. 
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Dressing. 

Masons often maintain that machine- worked 
stone 1s inferior in weathering power to hand- 
worhed material. While some allowance 
should probably be made for реши against 
machine working, it is probable that the sur- 
face of stone is more likely to become 
“stunned "' under the machine tool than by 
hand workiug. That a shattering of the 
superficial portion does to some extent take 
place may be proved experimentally. Sawn 
test pieces usually give higher results in 
abrasion tests than when these have been 
"picked" or hammer-dressed. It has been 
suggested that machine dressing should not 
be carried out to within more than j in. of 
the finished surface, the last portion being 
worked by hand. 

Although the practical importance of such 
a precaution may have been somewhat 
exaggerated, it seems to be established that 
the stresses set up by machine tools tends to 
weaken the cohesion of that part of the stone 
which is most accessible to weathering 
agencies. 


Quarry Water. 

Still more important is the question whether 
stone should be dressed in its green or in 
it seasoned state. Dressing stone on the job 
afler seasoning in the quarry is believed by 
many to be a fertile cause of disintegration, 
since the protective "skin," said to be 
formed by the loss of quarry water, is believed 
to be thus destroyed. The practice has 
therefore been condemned by Viollet-le-Duc 
and other eminent authorities. 

To understand the force of this contention 
it is necessary to know what takes place 
during the process of seasoning. There are 
severai different views of this action. Some 
maintain that the hardening which many 
kinds of stone undergo on the lose of their 
quarry water 1s merely due to an increase of 
cohesion in the dry state, just as clay hardens 
on drying and becomes soft again when water 
is absorbed. Hermann“ holds this view, and 
maintains ' that stone hardened by loss of 
quarry water becomes soft again if saturated 
with moisture. Upon this view the hardening 
produced by seasoning would depend upon 
increased granular cohesion alone without 
chemical action. When stone contains an 
argillaceous cement there may be a certain 
amount of truth in this explanation, but it 
does nol represent the whole process in all 
cases. АА T" 

Another theory more generally held is that 
on evaporation of the quarry water substances 
in solution are deposited in the surface layers 
of the stone, forming a natural cement, which 
binds together the particles and closes the 
pores, thereby rendering the stone more com. 
pact and therelore less absorptive. At the 
same time, according to this view, the action 
is believed to be mainly confined to the sur- 
face, the interior of the stone being left un- 
«hanged except for an increase of granular 
cohesion due to drying. This theory implies, 
in fact, that chemical induration leads only 
to a kind of case-hardening. In support of 
this view we have Wadsworth's statement 
that the Potsdam : sandstone and the 
>ч. Peter's sandstone of Wisconsin become 
compact quartzites on the outer crust, while 
the inside remains porous and friable,t а 

i'enomenon which the writer thinks must 
be very exceptional. | 

Lastly, we have the view that chemical 
hardening Чи? to the deposition of dissolved 
:natter as a cement extends throughout the 
whole mass of the stone. 2 

Unfortunately, there is little or no informa- 
tion respecting the chemical composition of 
quarry water or, as it is sometimes called, the 
"sap of stone. This must depend largely 
upon the mineral composition of the stone 
itself. Mr. Barrow? explains the hardening of 
Millstone Grit quarried in Staffordshire, as 
the result of the slow decomposition of the 
fragments of felspar present in it, whereby 
alkaline silicates are formed and soluble 
silica 1s set free. The latter, on loss of water, 
furnishes a siliceous cement which binds the 
particles together. The process resembles the 


* Hermann. Steinbruchs Industrie und 
Steinbruchs Geologie," p. 123. 

+“ Proc. Boston Soc. of Nat. Hist., XXII., 
p. 202 (1885). 


3 “ Mem. Geol. Surv., North Staff. Coalfield,” 
p 997 (1905). 
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well-kuown case of the transition of felspar 
into kaolin, represented by the equation :— 


К.О. ALO,(SiO,, + 2 H,O + CO, = 2 H,O. Al,0,(Si0,), 
Felspar. i Auiln, 
+ +810, + K, CO, 


Bilica, 

Other felspathic sandstones, such as the 
New Red sandstones of Scotland, may also 
undergo a similar change on seasoning. In 
cases where felspar is not present, however, it 
is necessary to assume the presence of soluble 
salts from other sources, of which perhaps 
ferrous carbonate is one of the most import- 
aut. The cementinga action of this substance 
is due to the fact that hydrated ferric oxide 
would be produced on exposure to the oxidis- 
ing action of the air. This substance has a 
well-known influence upon the hardness and 
strength of clays.* 

In a similar way limestones would possibly 
harden by the deposition of calcium car- 
bonate held in solution in the quarry water 
as calcium bicarbonate, and precipitated as 
calcite in the pores of the stone. 

While some such reactions as the above 
would explain the hardening of stone asa true 
chemical alteration, resulting 1n cementation, 
and, therefore, quite different from the granu- 
lar adhesion theory, we are still left in some 
doubt as to whether the action is mainly con- 
fined to Ше outer surface, forming a so-called 
"skim," or whether it permeates the whole 
mass. 

To solve this problem it is necessary to 
understand the physical processes taking place 
during the evaporation of the quarry water 
irom the exposed surface of a mass of stone. 
At first sight it seems reasonable to conclude 
that, as evaporation only proceeds at the ex- 
posed surfaces, deposition of dissolved matter 
would be confined to that portion. This, 
however, involves the difficulty that the 
formation of a superficial ' skin" would soon 
hinder further evaporation. A part of the 
quarry water would thus become either sealed 
up in the stone or would only escape so 
slowly íhat seasoning, in the ordinary sense, 
would seldom be complete. 

lt seems probable, therefore, that another 
principle comes into play, i.e., capillarity. It 
cau be shown that when salt solutions pass 
through capillary tubes salt is deposited on 


the walls of the tubes, owing to the effects of : 


surface tension. The solution thus becomes 
continually less concentrated until finally pure 
water alone is transmitted. A simple experi- 
ment can be made to illustrate this process. 
A drop of solution of potassium permanganate 
placed upon blotting-paper shows concentric 
rings of diminishing concentration as the solu- 
tion penetrates wider areas. T 

If this theory holds in the case of salt 
solutions permeating the capillary pores of 
stone, instead of the concentration increasing 
towards the superficial layers it will tend to 
diminish as the rock pores are traversed, and 
dissolved matter. will be thus deposited 
throughout the entire mass. Seasoning would 
then result in a chemical induration of the 
stone throughout, and not in the superficial 
layers only. . | 

The present writer has failed to find evidence 
of the existence of any definite “skin” in 
seasoned stones examined by him. The com- 
pressive strength of seasoned stone, in cases 
where considerable hardening takes place in 
the process, even when again saturated with 
water, is generally considerably higher than 
that of the same stone in a green ’’ condi- 
tion, and mere case-hardening is insufficient 
to explain tne difference. | 

At the same time,. building stones differ 
greatly in the amount and nature of the 
quarry sap, and in the degree of hardening 
which they undergo on seasoning. : 

Un the whole ıt seems probable that the 
plea for dressing stone before seasoning has 
taken place rests mainlv upon the fact that 
it ов more easily in that state, and the 
"case hardening " theory appears to break 
down upon investigation. There is also a 
positive objection to quarry dressing in the 
case of some kinds of stone, owing to the 
ease with which the arrises may become 
chipped during transit. | 

Closely connected with the subject of air 
hardening of stone js the question of resurfac- 
ing worn stonework.- It is generally held 
almost as an axiom that the use of the sand- 
blast or the“ drag“ for this purpose is highly 

* Senft. “ Die Tonsubstanzen," pp. 21, 99. 
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injurious to the future durability of the 
building, and examples have been cited of 
rapid сес resulting from this cause. In 
this case, however, we have to consider not 
only the effect of ordinary seasoning, but also 
the nature of the weathered crust resulting 
from exposure to atmospheric agencies. The 
сорса ор of this crust varies much with the 
kind of stone and the nature of the atmo- 
sphere to which it has been exposed. The 
existence of any crust at all is largely deter- 
mined by the rapidity of its formation and 
the extent to which it is removed by rain. 
This is well illustrated by the behaviour of 
limestone buildings in the sulphurous atmo- 
sphere of London. Where the stone is pro- 
tected from rain wash there is a well-defined 
crust on old buildings, consisting mainly of 
calcium sulphate, which undoubtedly has a 
protective action upon the parts below it. 
To remove it would only facilitate further 
decomposition. 

Where the surface is only corroded without 
any definite crust being formed, resurfacing 
is still objectionable, since it exposes a fresh 
surface to the attack of the atmosphere in 
the place of one which has become moré or 
less acclimatised. A word may be said here 
about the use of “green” stone, a practice 
which must be strongly condemned in all 
cases where much quarry “ вар’ is present. 
Wren made a point of having his Portland 
stone in а thoroughly seasoned condition, and 
this may account for the fine state of preserva- 
tion of many of his London churches at the pre- 
sent day. The bad results which follow from the 
use of “green” building stone are largely 
due to the action of frost upon the saturated 
stone. The effect is sometimes aggravated by 
painting the stone while the "sap" is still 
in it, a practice which has been followed with 
disastrous results in the United States. 'The 
risk of exposing certain kinds of stone in a 
green condition to the action of frost is shown 
by the fact that some kinds of Bath stone 
and also of Connecticut brown stone cannot 
be seasoned in the open air in winter. 


Natural Bed. 


Notwithslanding the mass of existing 
evidence of the bad results which follow from 
face-bedding in the case of stone of sedi- 
mentary origin, there are still some who deny 
the importance of placing stone in the build- 
ing in such a position that it rests upon its 
natural bed. Violation of this principle is 
responsible for a great many failures. Con- 
spicuous examples have been cited from New 
York and Philadelphia, where brown stone 
has been much died. in the form of thin slabs 
cut parallel to the natural bedding planes, 
and used as a kind of veneer or facing for 
buildings. The action of frost upon such slabs 
is to cause flaking and rapid deterioration. 
It has Кееп stated that 20,0004. have been 
spent in repairs, due to setting stones on 
edge, in the case of Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, alone. In almost any large city 
similar examples of flaking along the bedding 
planes can be studied. A typical case may be 
seen in some of the red sandstone pillars in 
front of the Law Courts, Strand, London. 
Pilars should always be cut so that the 
natural bed of the stone is at right angles to 
the axis of the column. Where this rule has 
not been observed, and the bedding planes are 
parallel to the axis, flaking is likely to occur. 
It often happens that the height of the 
columns wili not allow them to be cut 
transversely to the bedding planes. Slabs ior 
tombstones, also, or for facing work are more 
readily cut parallel to the bedding. The evil 
effects of flaking in such cases cannot be over- 
coine by making the slabs thicker, since what- 
ever be their thickness the exposed outer 
layer is a source of weakness. Even when 
there is no apparent lamination, there are 
generally planes of weaker cohesion parallel 
to the bedding due to faint streaks of earthy 
matter or other causes, such as the presence 
of mica in definitely-oriented flakes. On this 
account all stones should have the position of 
the bed clearly marked at the quarry, par- 
ticularly when it cannot be otherwise easily 
detected. This is regularly done in the case 
of some stones, as, for example, Bath stone, 
but it is in other cases made the subject of 
commercial boasting that particular stones 
have no bed, a statement always to be re- 
garded with suspicion in regard to stone of 
sedimentary origin. Bedding which is in- 
determinable in the unweathered block is too 
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often rendered conspicuous by the action of 
frost. 

In the case of certain marbles, which are 
so highly metamorphosed that all bedding 
structures are obliterated, it is possible that 
little harm may be done by setting on edge, 
but where mica foliation is present such a 
course is likely to prove disastrous, as was the 
case with some of the older beds of Pentelicon 
marble from which the ancient Greeks cut 
columns obliquely to the mica layers, with a 
resulting loss of strength, while columns cut 
from the micaceous Bunter sandstone of the 
Black Forest without regard {о this 
principle, have tailed conspicuously from this 
cause. Even crystalline rocks, such as 
gneiss, with pronounced mica foliation, have 
tlaked badly in New York when set on edge. 
On the other hand, Merrill has examined 
many buildings in which Cockeysville marble 
has been set on edge without evil results 
owing to its extreme uniformity in texture in 
every direction.“ | 

ere weight has to be carried the 
presence of oklique lamination produces glide 
planes, which are especially to be avoided 
even in covered structures not exposed to the 
danger oí flaking by frost. 

The malter is further complicated when 
false or current bedding is present. It is then 
uite impossible to avoid the existence of 
glide planes. For example, in the New Red 
sandstone of Scotland it is not uncommon to 
find current bedding at angles as high as forty 
to the true bedding; but the bad effect in 
such cases may be almost negligible in a well. 
cemented rock, as may be seen in Nuremberg, 
where much current bedded material has been 
used. Similarly, a pronounced current bed- 
ding appears on weathering in some of the 
hard white sandstones used in Melbourne— 
such as the Stawell stone and Dunkeld stone, 
without any serious ill-effects; but the Table 
Mountain sandstone, of Silurian age, used 
occasionally in Cape Town, splits badly in 
all directions owing to this cause. 

Although, as a general principle, all 
stone should be set with the natural bed 
perpendicular to the pressure—that is, in most 
cases with the bedding planes in a horizontal 
agone Pe Sa are occasions when these should 

e vertical. Thus, in overhanging under- 
cut cornices, or in projecting string courses, 
the bedding planes should be vertical and run 
from front to back, i.e., at right angles to the 
face of the building, in order to avoid the risk 
of flaking. The same applies to copings and 
to other positions in which stones are exposed 
on the upper and under surfaces and carry 
but little weight. Gothic tracery, also, is 
generally more durable if face-bedded, because 
the cusps are in so many directions that this 
is the only way to prevent the planes of 
lamination from crossing the points and caus- 
ing them in time to split off. In arches the 
bedding should be at right angles to the direc- 
tion of thrust. 'The practice of edge-bedding 
stone in order to show the pattern sometimes 
displayed on the bedding-planes, as in the 
case of some Connecticut brown stones, is 
not to be recommended, and has generally led 
to rapid deterioration owing to  flaking. 
Another objectionable practice is to dress 
stones with a hollow bed in order to secure 
close jointing. The result is that the weight 
is then carried solely on the edges, instead of 
being distributed over the whole bed, and 
spalling is then liable to take place. Similar 
methods have been followed in the case of 
columns, with the result that even granite 
pus have cracked under the load upon them. 

he piers oí Holborn Viaduct have been 
quoted as a striking example of this mistake. 


Effects Due to Embedded Metal. 


The rupture of stone by included iron has 
been írequently described. This effect has 
been recently studied in detail by M. С. 
Denil, t who has examined many cases in 


which stone posts have been broken by fixing , 


in them iron rails, cramps, dowels, etc. He 
has attributed these fractures to the following 
causes :— 


1. Rupture, owing to concentrated load, as 
on bridge piers. 

2. Fracture Ey expansion of the included 
metal. 


„Maryland Geol. Surv.,’’ IL, p. 178 (1898). 


+ ‘Annales des Travaux Publics de 
Belgique." December, 1910. 
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3. Fracture by frost, owing to infiltration of 

water into badly-sealed iron fixing. 

4. Fracture, owing to badly-worked holes 

{о receive metal fixings. 

5. Fracture by expansion, due to rusting of 

included iron. 

To avoid these results, he recommends that 
only pure lead should be used for sealing. 
Portland cement and sulphur should be 
avoided. Iron is bad for cramps and dowels. 
owing to the effects of oxidation, which not 
only causes staining, but also results in expan- 
sion and splitting of the stone. Gavlanised- 
iron is better than ordinary iron, and bronze 
1$ better than either. For fixing marble slabs 
copper cramps should always be used. 


Errors Due to Position. 

Certain parts of a building are especially 
susceptible to atmospheric disintegration. 
Staining is ofteu the result of water running 
down a wali owing to bad construction. 
Atmospheric action often begins in masonry 
beneath cornices and projections. For this 
reason all cornices, sills, and projections 
should be ''weathered," that is, inclined so 
that water runs off, and the softer the stone 
the steeper should be the inclination, reach- 
ing in extreme cases to one in ten. Other- 
wise the top should be covered with sheet lead. 
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The undersuriace of projections should be 
“throated ’’ to prevent water from running 
back to the wall. Inattention to these details 
has often led to speedy disfigurement of a 
facade. 

Special conditions are also worthy of notice, 
such as may be observed in the doorway of the 
exit from the Central Low Level Station, 
Hope-street, Glasgow, which is in the path 
of the acid-laden air from the railway, and 
has suffered marked disintegration. In dam 
situations wails should not be built wi 
porous stone. Hollow walls are an advan- 
tage in such cases. Neglect of this precau- 
tion has beer a fruitful source of disintegra- 
tion of buildings in Egypt, in a climate par- 
ticuiarly favourable to durability. Mr. A. 
Lucas has called attention to the serious decay 
in buildings near the ground level in Cairo, 
owing to absorption of saline оша water, 
which оп evaporation from the surface of 
the stone leaves a deposit of salts, not only 
as an efflorescence on the surface, but also 
within the pores oi the stone, and leads to 
flaking owing to the expansive force of 
crystallisation.* Ап efficient dampcourse is 
a remedy in such cases, but in engineering 
work, such as bridges exposed to a fluctuating 
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E-*vpt." Cairo, 1906. 
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Window in St. Ann's Church, Manchester. 


This window was designed by Mr. Arthur A. Orr and executed 
by Mr. Rueben Bennett, Manchester. 


Our illustration is from a 


drawing exhibited at the Royal Academy this year. 
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water level, the use of non-porous stone is 
essential. 

In some climates damp situations may 
cause decay even when salts are absent, owing 
to the influence of frost. Thus in hydraulic 
works the neightourhood of the waterline is 
generally the first part to show decay in 
countries where the temperature falls below 
freezing-point. 

Damp walls may produce still more insidious 


effects. Thus marble slabs have been ruined 
by fixing them against newly-built walls. The 
surface becomes pitted with small holes, 


especially when the stone is face-bedded. It 
is advisable never to fix marble slabs solidly 
to the wall, but to leave an intervening air 
Bpace. Even a backing of green wood has led 
to staining from absorption of sap Ly the 
marble. 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely, 
but the above examples are enough to show 
how the wearing properties of stone may be 
injured by misuse. 

— — 


ARCHITECTURE AND SCULP- 
TURE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 


SIR CECIL SMITH’s report, issued by the 
Board of Education, contains some interest- 
ing references to recent acquisitions for the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The increased 
vaiuation placed on all works of art in recent 

ears makes more then ever welcome such 

equests as those by George Salting and 
Captain Murray. Special thanks are due to 
Mr. Fitzhenry for contributing to the per- 
manent features of the Department of Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture.“ as it is now called. In 
1909 he presented a handsome wooden stair- 
case from a house at Morlaix, in Brittany; 
it is French work of about 1500. "This fine 
stair, which must have stood in the cornér 
of a courtyard, is spiral in form, aud hak 
galleries and landings for three floors. The 
principal feature is a tall column, elabovately 
carved with figures, shields, leafwork, and 
imbricated ornament, and surmounted by a 
statuette of St. John the Baptist; the balus- 
trades springing from this column have linen- 
fold panelling. This interesting type of stair- 
case 1s apparently peculiar to the town of 
Morlaix. Mr. Fitzhenry presented also a 
well-head of orange-coloured marble, dating 
from the first half of the XVth century, bear- 
ing on one of the sides the arms of the 
Concoreggio family of Verona, and а XVth- 
century Venetian sarcophagus of carved lime- 
stone, said to have come from the church 
of St. Giobbe, at Venice. Three XVIIIth- 
century marble fireplaces were presented by 
Mr. J. A. Dolmage. In 1910 a series of door- 
ways and other architectural details, mainly 
in wood, were presented by H.M. Office of 
Works; these date from the XVIIIth century 
—matnly from the last quarter—and were 
obtained from houses demolished in the early 
үш of the year in Great George-street and 

elahay-street. The gift is particularly 
acceptable, as doorways of this class are 
perhaps тоге continually measured апа 
studied by architectural students than апу 
other exhibits in the department. Mr. J. H. 
Fitzhenry presented an interesting relief of 
the Virgin and Child in painted stucco, the 
work of a Florentine artist of the first half 
of the XVth century. Other work bv cog- 
nate sculptors, sometimes gathered together 
under the name of the “ Master of the Pelle. 
grini Chapel" is already exhibited in the 
Museum ; but this relief (of which there is a 
replica in the Kaiser-Friedrich- Museum at 
berlin) is an example of a particular group 
hitherto unrepresented. Mr. Fitzhenry has 
further presented a collection of architectural 
details, mainly classical Roman work, in stone 
and terra-cotta, but including Romanesque 
capitals, ete. Another gift. was that of three 
Japanese architectural models—the Belfry of 
the Todaiji at Nara, the Tahi-to (great 
pagoda) at Daidetibo-in, and the Hi-un-kaku 
(pavilion) at the Nishi Hongwanji, Kvoto, 
presented by Mr. Н. Yamawaki on behalf 
of the Imperial Commissioners of the Japan- 
British Exhibition. 


The Salting Bequest. 

The magnificent bequest made by the late 
Mr. George Salting enriched the department 
in several directions; by far the most import- 
ant, both absolutely and in relation to the 
collections previously possessed by the 
Museum, being that of Italian bronzes. The 
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bronzes in the Salting Bequest (altogether 
about 120) do not, indeed, put the Victoria 
and Albert Museum on a level numerically 
with some of the great collections on the 
Contineni; but many of the new acquisitions 
are of the finest possible quality, and almost 
all are of unimpeachable authenticity. Per- 
haps the first place in historic importance and 
artistic merit would be taken Ey the bronzes 
of the Paduan school, which are grouped 
round the паше of Andrea Briosco (1470-1532) 
better known as Riccio. The Paduan work- 
shops produced a very great number of 
bronzes, especially decorative objects, and the 
name of Riccia must often be taken rather 
as indicating a place and period than a single 
artistic personality. But the two magnificent 
sphinxes, replicas of those at the lower 
angles of the great Paschal candlestick in 
St. Antonio at Padua, may be ascribed with 
confidence to the master’s own hand. Another 
school of bronze-workers well represented in 
the bequest 18 the Florentine. The influence 
of Donatello himself may be traced in the 
beautiful little bell, decorated in low relief 
with a band of dancing children and sur- 
mounted ky a boy beating a tambourine for 
a handle, though it must have been made 
after the master’s death in 1464. Bertoldo 
di Giovanni, the pupil of Donatello and master 
of Michelangelo, who died in 1491, was very 
probably the maker of the large Hercules ; 
with which may be compared another smaller 
figure of the sarne deity slaying the Nemean 
lion, and perhaps the curious circular plaque 
with an allegorical relief of architecture. The 
group of Adonis and his dog has been assigned 
to the school of Andrea del Verrocchio; the 
Moses (2625) is an almost contemporary copy 
of the colossal marble statue by Michelangelo 
which forms part of the unfinished tomb of 
Pope Julius II. in St. Pietro in Vincoli at 
Rome. The most important works by 
Giovanni da Bologna (1529-1608), who тау 
be reckoned among Florentine artists, although 
born at Douai in French Flanders, are the 
group of Nessus and Deianira, the fountain- 
figure of Venus, and the large Rape of a 
Sabine woman, the latter one of the finest 
bronzes in the collection, and one of the 
first which Mr. Salting acquired. The Vene- 
tian and other North Italian schools are 
mainly shown in small figures and decorative 
objects, such as a singularly graceful candle- 
stick ascribed to Leone Leoni (1509-1590), an 
inkstaud with a kneeling warrior, and a small 
six-sided fountain.“ 

The medals and plaquettes in the Salting 
Bequest have been grouped with the bronzes 
in the Department of Architecture and Sculp- 
ture for purposes of arrangement. The 
medals form а carefully-selected series of 
akout 250, generally in fine condition, and 
are a most valuable addition to the specimens 
already in the Museum. Among the Italian 
medallists Antonio Pisano of Verona, ketter 
known as Pisanello. is represented by six 
medals :—Leonello d'Este, Lodovico Gonzaga, 
"igismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, Malatesta 
Novello, John  Paleologus, and Niccolo 
Piccinino. By Matteo de' Pasti, also of 
Verona, are four medals :—-Leon Battista 
Alberti, Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, and 
two of Isotta Atti, his wife. Six medals 
bear the signature of Sperandio, the great 
medailist of Mantua :—<Andrea  Barbazza, 
Giovanni Bentivoglio LI. of Bologna, Lodovico 
Вгорпоіо, Lodovico Carbone, Federigo Monte- 
feltro, Duke of Urbino, and Francesco Sforza. 
The portrait of the famous Sultan and con- 
queror of Constantinople, Mahomet IL, is 
given on three medals, by Bertoldo di 
Giovanni, Costanzo, and Gentile Bellini. The 
medal by the first-named is one of the finest 
specimens in the collection, and is in a 
wonderful state of preservation. 

The bequest made by the late Capt. H. B. 
Murray includes sixty-four objects falling 
within the scope of the Department, mainlv 
small carvings in wood and ivory. One 
acquisition of particular interest is ‘a large 
XVIth century South German figure of 
Christ riding on the Ass, a Palmesel’’ used 
in churches in the Palm Sunday procession. 
The bequest also contains two fine French 
XVIInh-century pillars in marble and gilt 
bronze, a number of netsuke, and six Chinese 
cups carved in rhinoceros horn. 


Purchases for the Museum. 


Bevond question the most important of the 
acquisitions by purchase during the year has 
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been that of two life-sized recumbent effigies. 
of white marble Ey a Spanish sculptor of the: 
second half of the XVth century. These 
figures, which represent Don Rodrigo de 
Cardenas, a knight of the Order of Santiago, 
who lived in the reign of King Henry IV. 
of Castile (1454-72), and his wife, Teresa de 
Chacon, were formerly in the church of St. 
Pedro at Ocaña, a little town ten miles to 
the east of Aranjuez. The knight is repre- 
sented in full armour, wearing the mantle 
and badge of the order of Santiago and hold- 
ing his sword; Dona Teresa appears to be in 
widow’s dress and holds a rosary. Only 
second in interest to these magnificent sepul- 
chral figures is the marble bust of King 
Charles I., signed by Hubert le Sueur (1595- 
1650), and dated 1631; two years earlier than 
the same artist's famous equestrian statue of 
the King at Charing Cross. 


و و — 


THE MANOR AND THE 
BUILDING OF MARYLEBONE. 


Lonp HOWARD DE WALDEN is about to frame 
a scheme for dealing with his property in 
Marylebune, so as to give his tenants a per- 
manent holdmy instead of the customary 
London leases. Formerly known as the Port- 
land Estate, the property, which represente 
the ancient Tyburn, since 1410 Marylebone, 
Manor, is divided into two portions by the 
Crown lands of Regent’s Park. The smaller 
portion, to the north, lies within the con- 
fines or Park and Wellington roads. Cochrane 
and Henry streets, and Acacia and Townshend 
roads.* lt was built over in the early years 
of last century; the Tyburn flowed through 
its south-eastern corner. In the glamour of 
their newly-rebuilt High-street and the huge 
pile of North Gate flats, the inhakitants con- 
temn the good and significant name of Port- 
land Town. The larger portion, about 
200 acres, lies within the confines of Oxford- 
street, Marylebone-lane, Blandford and 
Northumberland streets, Cleveland, Union. 
and Wells streets, Adam and Eve-court, and 
Marylebone-road.* A plan of 1708, drawn by 
John White the younger, shows this portion 
as consisting of the little village with its 
church, taverns, and bowling-greens in the 
north-westein corner, and the wide open area 


known as Marybone Fields plotted into 
several measured  parcels—the resort of 
pugilists, swordsmen, and  cudgel.plavers. 


John Price's designed plan of 1719 1s entitled, 
* A Design cf Buildings already begun to be 
Built in the parish of St. Mary la Bonne, 
Belonging to the Right Honble. Edward Ld. 
Harley and the Right IIonble. Lady Henrietta 
Cavendish Holles Harley, А.р. 1719." А 
beginning was made with Oxford, since 
Cavendish, Square in 1717. Morden and Lea's 
map shows that by 1752 had been built only 
Cavendish-square and the streets within 
Oxford-street, Marylebone-lane, New Caven- 
dish-street, and Great Portland-street, but 
nothing directly north of Cavendish-square. 
on the north side of which the Duke of 
Chandos had intended to build, after John 
Prices designs, a lordly mansion with a 
private road to Canons. In 1739 there were, 
teste Maitland, 577 houses in the whole 
parish, and thirty-five persons who kept 
coaches. James Gibbs built St. Peter's. 
in  Veve-street, the (old) parish church 
in High street, and Oxford Market (pulled 
down in 1880 for Oxford Mansion). The 
brothers Adam built Portland.place, and 
followed out Price's plans to the north and 
north west of Cavendish-square. Nash made 
alterations for his АП Souls’ Church. Lang- 
ham-place, Regent-street, and Oxford eircus-— 
sec our article, with plans and illustrations, 
of January 2, 1904, Regent-street and Nash's 
Improvements. . . . 

In King Edgar's day the Abbess of Barking 
held Tyburn of the King; the descent is 
traced to Thomas Hobson, who exchanged 
it to Henry VIII. in 1544, and to Edward 
Forset, who bought it of James I. for 829. 
Зз. Ad.. Marylebone (Regent's) Park being 
reserved for the chase by the King. 
Arabella Forset brought it in marriage to 
Thomas Austain, their son sold it for 17.5007. 
in 1706 to John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, 


* These limits, Oxford-street, Marylebone-lane, 
and Park-road excepted, are approximate. The 
boundary lines are too tortuous to be precisely 
described here. 
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whose daughter aud heir, Henrietta, married 
Edward Harley, second Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer. Harley's only daughter and heir, 
Margaret, married in 1734 William Bentinck, 
second Duke of Portland. Lucy, sister and 
co-heiress of William, fifth Duke of Portland, 
married in 1828 Charles, sixth Baron Howard 
de Walden. 


ае 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Liabilities of Householders. 


THE case of Barker v. Herbert, which we 
noted in the Court below (the Builder, March 
$1) has now been carried to the Court of 
Appeal, and the текше has been affirmed. 
The case is one of importance to houscholders, 
as, if the plaintiff had succeeded, it would 
have imposed a very serious liability on owners 
of property. The defendant was the owner of 
a vacant house, which had an area fenced off 
from the highway by railings in the usual 
way. Some boys plaving football broke one 
of the railings, and three davs later a child 
crept through the.gap and climbed along the 
parapet, from which it fell and was injured. 
The jury found that the area. with this injured 
IUE Nas 2 E and it was contended 

а is finding alone wa lent t 
the defendant liable. PUSH tended 

The Court of appen negatived this con- 
tention, which would amount to an assertion 
that the owner of property warrants the world 
at large that there shall be no nuisance on his 
property, however and by whomsoever caused. 
The liability seems, according to the judg- 
ments delivered in the Court of Appeal, to 
be limited to nuisances caused by the owner 
or by some person for whom he is responsible, 
and nuisances acquiesced in bv him. There is 
also the more doubtful liability for acts of 
persons on the premises by permission, 
such as tenants; but this latter con- 
sideration did not arise, as in this case the 
Cause of nuisance was created by a 
trespasser. The findings of the jurv had also 
disposed of any acquiescence on the part of 
the defendant, since they had found that the 
defendant did not know that the railing had 
elenerd ped; and that sufficient time had not 

apse or him scover 1 abse : 
jns uen e discover its absence by 

It is not necessary to refer 
finding of the Court that the nuisance was 
not the cause of the accident, because the 
nas und „„ the gap in the rail- 

was cli insi 
them diua. E ang on the ledge inside 
is case has been tried twice, havii 
been sent back for a new trial, and tent tho 
second trial the latter point was the ground 
of the decision ; but it is satisfactorv now to 
have a decision of the Court of Appeal nega- 
tivinz the serious responsibility endeavoured 


to а further 


to be thrust upon householde 

rs by the 
other legal pair. Lord Justice Farwell, 
in speaking of the absolute liability 


contended for on behalf of the plaintiff, said: 
This construction overlooks a fundamental 
principle applicable to questions with regard 
to the responsibility of landowners. namely 
that there is for this purpose a distinction 
between the normal and abnormal use of land 
n London, and in other towns in England. 
hundreds of thousands ob houses are built 
with areas fenced off from the street by 
railings,” This was not a case where the 
owner, for his own purposes, had left his land 
in an unusually dangerous condition. or had 
erected an unusually dangerous structure, or 
one out of the ordinary building line. as. 


for 
instance, а lamp overhanging the street, 


— —„—- . 
LAW REPORT. 


Builders’ Test Case. 

AT Wood Green Police Court recently 
there was а test case, which will doubtless 
have its effect upon builders and emplovers 
of labour throughout the country. A work- 
man claimed wages, but having regard to the 
bad workmanship, the builders refused to 
рау him. The firm in question was upheld bv 
the Wood Green Justices, who dismissed the 
case. 

The defendants were Messrs. F. & T. John- 
son, builders, of Truro- road. Wood Green, and 
the plaintiff was Alfred Waller, of Dagmar- 
road, Wood Green, who claimed 16s. 6d. as 
wages. 

Mr. H. Morgan-Fhillips appeared for the 


defendants, a well-known local firm of 
builders. 
Complainant, a paper-hanger, stated that 


he was engaged bv the defendants to do 
paper-hanging for them in one room of a 
house. He did twenty-two hours’ work, the 
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agreed wages being  rinepence рег hour. 
When he went for his wages on the Saturday, 
no money was forthcoming. He saw one of 
the partners, who refused payment, because, 
hc said, the work was improperly done. 

Cross-examined, complainant said he had 
been in the trade thirty years. No arrange- 
ment was made that he should be paid per 
piece of paper hung. 

Mr. Morgan-Fhillips, addressing the Bench, 
said it was not the amount of money in 
dispute at all, but it was a case of principle. 
It often happened that builders engaged men 
to do work, and albeit it was not done satis- 
factorily, yet the employer. through the small- 
ness of the amounts, preferred to pay. Mr. 
Frederick Johnson (one of the partners of the 
firm), and а clerk, would tell the Bench that 
complainant was engaged to do the work at 
so much per picce. When Mr. Johnson called 
to see the work, he found it badly butted, 
the paper was dirty in parts, it was torn in 
several places, and round the electric bell 
switches it was so badly cut that small pieces 
were stuck on to make it look at all present- 
able. ‘The firm had a reputation to maintain, 
and if work of that description were per- 
mitted, they would not be likely to get 
another order from thc customer so treated. 
The consequence of the complainant’s bad 
workmanship was, that they had to have the 
walls stripped again and fresh paper put on 
by a competent man. The defendants had 
really good grounds for a counterclaim, but 
they had no desire to appear in any way 
harsh. 

Mr. Frederick Johnson said he engaged 
the defendant to paper a room in а high- 
class residence at Hampstead, and, before doing 
so, he questioned him closely upon his 
capabilities. He assured him of his ability, 
and he agreed to рау the usual rate per 
piece. Two days after he started work, 
witness visited the room and found the paper 
very badly hung, and he cautioned the de- 
fendant. Ile admitted three hours’ work for 
lining done in another room, which was in- 
eluded in the claim; but the remainder he 
disputed. Witness received a letter from the 
architect for the owners of the house, who 
stated: —“ I find the wallpaper is disgrace- 
fully hung. and regret to tell you I cannot 
accept it.” Witness therefore had to find 
another man to repaper it, which cost 30s. 

The defendants agrecd to the payment of the 
2s. or 3s. for the lining admitted to be done, 


and on this understanding the magistrate 
dismissed tlie summons. 
— 8 —— 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


AT the sitting of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board on Saturday, lust week, an order was 
received from the Local Government Board 
authorising the managers to make alterations 
and additions to the Belmont Workhouse, at a 
cost not exceeding 2,8554. The following tender 
was also accepted:—For the erection of a 
steward's house at the Western Hospital, 
Messrs. Leeder & Co., 96, High-road, Chiswick, 
6731. 

— — —.d e — 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. J. D. Larkin, 166, Bermondsey-street, 
S.E., for a tannery in Upper Russell-street, 
also for Mr. R. L. Curtis, architect, 11 and 
12, Finsbury-square, E.C., for school buildings, 
George-row, for the Trustees of the Roman 
Catholic school, Dockhead. 

Bethnal Gretn.— Plaus submitted by Mr. E. 
Goldie, for a Roman Catholic church at the 
corner of Old Ford-road and Victoria Park- 
square, have been passed. 

Fulham.-—VPlans submitted by Mr. T. J. 
Evans, on behalf of Mr. F. N. Vivian, for 
one-story shops in North End-road have been 
passed. The Council have also decided to 
raiso no objection to the application of Mr. 
F. J. Barrett, on behalf. of the Army and 
Navy Auxiliary. Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
for consent to the erection of buildings in 
Gonville-street. 

Greenjord.—At the last meeting of the 
District Council it was decided to engage 
Mr. Abbot, Surveyor to Ruislip District 
Council, to assist and advise the clerk upon 
various technicalities in connexion with a 
town-planning scheme, which the Council have 
agreed to adopt. It was further decided to 
authorise the clerk to take any necessary steps 
in connexion therewith, and to write to the 
Hanwell, Southall, and Uxbridge Councils, 
asking if such Councils would co-operate with 
the Greenford Council. 

Hammersmith.—The Works Committee re- 
port having been in communication for some 
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time past with the Ecclestastical Commissioners 
upon the subject of making up and pavin 
Old Oak-road, between Armstrong-road and 
East Acton Green, with a result that an 
agreement is now being prepared, on behalf 
of the Commissioners, for Messrs. Clutton, to 
make up this road, provided that, upon com- 
pletion, the same shall be taken over by the 
Hammersmith Borough Council and the Acton 
Urban District Council respectively. Plans 
were also in course of preparation with a 
view to the work being put out to tender 
when the plans, etc., had been approved by 
all parties, and the agreement concluded. 
The Committee have decided to pave the 
carriageway of Wells-road with asphalt 
macadam at an estimated cost of 351/., and 
the London General Omnibus Company, who 
are the principal users of this road (having a 
zarage therein) have undertaken to contribute 
175l. towards the cost. A granite sett apron 
is to be laid in front of the garage. The 
Borough Surveyor has been instructed to pre- 
pue a plan and estimate for paving the 
ootpaths of Wood-lane, between North Pole- 
road and Shinficld-street. 


Hendon.—At a recent meeting of the District 
Council, the following plans were passed :— 
Mr. Harry E. Rider, three shops; The Bur- 
roughs’ Hampstead Tennants, Ltd., stores, 
offices, and flats, Finchley-road; Mr. A. J. 
Archer, seven houses, Mill Way, Mill Hill; 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust, Ltd., two 
groups of staff cottages off Corringham-road, 


also Children’s Home, Erskine-hill; Second 
Hampstead Tennants, Ltd., group of flats, 
Addison Way; Mr. Ernest Bates, fourteen 


houses, Nant-road, Child’s Hill; Mr. J. Gibb, 
three garages, Accommodation-road; Ken- 
siugton Freehold Land Trust, four shops, 
Lawrence-street, Mill Hill; Messrs. Havmills, 
Ltd., forty eight houses. Among the plans 
lodged were the following:—Rev. Owen Fitz- 
gerald, Presbytery, Cricklewood-lane, Child’s 
Hill; Mr. P. Dollar, office, warehouse, etc., 
Cricklewood-lane; Mr. Aish, thirteen houses, 
Babbington-road and — Wroughton-terrace ; 
Ilampstead Garden Suburb Company. group 
of garages, Corringham-road.—At the last 
meeting of the Council, it was agreed to make 
up the footway in front of “The George" 
Hotel, Pinner, also the path near Saltbox-row, 
Edgware. | 

Ilford.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to carry out the work of. putting in а cross- 
over ut the Locksford Bridge trum terminus. 
The cost is estimated at 130/ The following 
plans have been passed:—Mr. К. G. Capon, 
surgery, Belmont-road; Mr. E. Ullyett, for 
the Rev. E. J. Colnett, church hall, Barley- 
lane; Messrs. Rawlins, Culver, & Co., six 
houses, Arundel-gardens; Mr. T. С. Geneva, 
seven houses, Vicarage-lane. 


Lambeth.—The Borough 
cepted the tender of Mr. E. Coules at 2001. 
for the supply, delivery, and erection of а 
bandstand in Vauxhall Park. This is to be 
built on а brick base with a cement facing, 
and with a wood roof covered with zinc of 
14 in. gauge. It is also to be of octagonal 
shape, with eight columns of 4 in. diameter to 
support roof, with cast-iron railings and gate, 
and with a ceiling made of wood. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed :—Mr. Frank 
Salter, twelvo houses, Lavengro-road. West 
Norwood; Mr. R. W. Brading. on behalf of 
the United Friends Perpetual Benefit Build- 
ing Society, one-story building, rear of No. 
183, Upper Kennington-lane; Messrs. R. Ellis 
& Son, on behalf of Mr. R. A. Sanders, build- 
ings on site of Nos. 34 and 56. Herne-hill ; 
Mr. T. Martin, building, south side of Wolfing- 
ton-road; Secretary, London, Chatham, & 
Dover Railway, one-story lock-up shop, western 
side of Crystal Palace-parade: Mr. G. T. Jell, 
on behalf of Messrs. H. B. Barnard & Son, 
warehouse on site of No. 25, Auckland-street. 
A plan has been lodged by, Mr. T. M. 
Houghton for the erection of buildings on the 
west side of Kelloway-strect. Acre-lane. 
Messrs. Adamsez. Ltd., contractors for 
the carrying out of the work of constructin 
un underground convenience at the Crvsta 
Palace-parade, have applied to the Council for 
permission to sublet the constructional part 
of their contract to Messrs. Grace & Marsh, 
49, Tamwortli-road, Croydon. 'This is to be 
acceded to. 

Lewisham.—The roadway leading from Lady- 
well-road to St. Olave's Union Workhouse is 
to be formed and paved as a new street at 
an estimated cost of 2002., as is also а part of 
Perry Rise, at an estimated cost of 1,6057. 
The sewer in Sandrock road, Lewisham, and 
а portion of the sewer in Silverdale, Syden- 
ham- are to be reluid at estimated costs of 
180. and 150L respectively. The following 
pians have been passed: — Mr. E. H. Wright, 
branch stores and premises, Rushey Green; 
Messrs. Norfolk & Prior, five houses, Verdant- 
lene; Mr. James Watt, fourteen houses, Arran 
and Culverley roads; Messrs. George Parker 


Council has ас- 
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& Son, additions to St. John's Hospital, 
Morden Hill; Messrs. S. J. Gerrard & Sons, 
six houses, Shell-road; Messrs. J. W. Heath 
& Sons, twenty-cight houses, Arthurdon-strect 
and Chudleigh-road: Mr. Nicholls, six 
houses, Manwood-road; Mr. W. D. Monk, 
more house at Lewisham Infirmary, High- 
street 


Maldens and Coombe.—At the last meeting 
of the District Council, the Surveyor submitted 
plans for widening the highway in Coombe- 
road, from the railway station to the parish 
church, at an estimated cost of 680/.; also for 
widening the highway in Kingston-road, from 
the Kingston boundary to the Prince of Wales 

ublic-house, at an approximate cost of 1,920/. 

e plans wore approved. 

St. Pancras.—Mains are to be extended in 
three streets at an estimated cost of 65/. The 
foa war on the south side of Tavistock-square 
is to relaid with cleaned wood-blocks. 
Plans have been forwarded by Mr. E. L. 
Lutyens, on behalf of the Theosophical Society, 
for the erection of a large building on a 
site between Tavistock-square and Burton- 
Street. The estimated cost of the building is 
between 30,000/. and 40,000/. 

Southwark.—The Borough Council have 
decided to request the London County Council 
to hand over the 201/., unspent balance of the 
amount voted by the Council for laying out of 
the St. George's-yard, for the purpose of tar- 
paving the footpaths and other works. The 
ollowing plans have been passed :—Messrs. 
Briant & Sons, 200, Kennington Park-road, 

.E., formation and laying out of a strect 
to lead from Alberta-street to Delverton-road, 
also for the erection of buildings to abut 
thereon; Mr. H. Macintosh, Birkbeck Bank- 
chambers, High Holborn, extensions to South 
London Central Mission, New Kent-road; Mr. 
A. Sykes, architect, 45, Finsbury-pavement, 

„ warehouse on site of Nos. 3-8, Bennett- 
street, and 10-14, Stamford-strect. A plan has 
been lodged by Mr. H. Jackson, 10, South- 
street, Finsbury-pavement, E.C., for the 
formation and laying out of a street east side 
of Queen’s-row, also for the erection of 
thirteen houses. 

Staines.—Tho Rural District Council has 
passed plans for Mr. T. W. Simpson, for 
three houses in Common-road, Laleham. 

Tottenham.—Application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
a loan of 700/., the amount required for pur- 
chasing the land and tho carrying out of the 
necessary works for an improvement at the 
corner of St. Ann’s-road and Seven Sisters- 
road. The following plans have been passed : 
—Mr. G. T. Lawrence, school and build- 
ings, Culvert-road, South Grove, etc., also 
School and buildings, Risley-avenue, London 
County Council Estate; Messrs. Norfolk & 
Prior, convorsion of rink, High-road, into 
Picture palace; Messrs. E. Lawrence & Son, 
additions to Woodberry Down Chapel, Vartry- 
road. A plan has been lodged by Mr. C. 
Duckworth, for a cinematograph theatre at 
the east corner of Caversham-road and West 

reen-road. 

Tring.—The plan submitted by Mr. Mead 
has been approved for the erection of addi- 
tions to the EE Flour Mills. 

Wandsworth.—The Borough Council has 
: accepted the tender of Messrs. E. Parry & Co., 

at 1,642L, for paving Loxley-road, Springfield, 
with Victoria indurated stone, also the tender 
of Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., at 1,690/., 
for paving Guildersfield-road, Streatham, with 
Aberdeen adamant. Tenders are to be invited 
for paving Graeedale-road, Streatham, as a 
new street, also for repairs to the carriage- 
way of a part of Crescent-lane, Clapham, 
South. The following plans have been passed : 
—Mr. F. L. Poole, additions to the Columbia 
Phonograph Company's works, Bendon Valley, 
Springfield ; also 131 houses, Granville-road, 
Wincanton-road, Hambledon-road, Southfield: 
Messrs. Pilditch, Chadwick, & Co., motor 

arage, Heathview-gardens; Messrs. Barlow & 

oberts, three houses, Christchurch-road. 
Streatham: Messrs. F. & G. Foster, addition 
to workhouse, Swaffield-road, Springfield; Mr. 

.. F. Newman, warchouse, rear of 19, Tooting 
High-strect; Messrs. H. Somerford & Son 
alterations and additions to factory and ware. 
house, Windsor Works, Venn-strect, Clapham, 
North; Messrs. W. Adkins & Son, additions 
to Mayfield. Bessborough-road, Roehampton; 
Mr. E. H. Henrv, additions to Nos. 30 to 36a, 
Old Town, Clapham, North; Messrs. Robert- 
son & Barrie. twentv-five houses. Crowborough- 
road, Streatham; Mr. C. Hallam, Primitive 
Methodist church and schools, Lynwood-road, 
Balham; Messrs. J. Marsland & Son. addi. 
tions to St. Thomas's Roman Catholic Church, 
West-hill. Southfield: Mr. A. Budd, laundrv 
rear of 99, Tooting High-street. j 

Watford.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
Lowis Evans for additions to Lodge “ Russells.” 
also ior Mr. Albert Timberlake, for two 
houses, Nash Mills. The surveyor, reporting 
upon this plan, stated that six pairs of houses 
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ure „ to be erected similar to the 
two already sanctioned. 

Wimbledon.—The Council have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. E. & E. Iles for ma ing up 
the following streets at the prices mentioned : — 
The Crescent (sect. 1), 4684; the Crescent 
(sect. 2), 4171. ; Crescent gardens, 2201.; Glad- 
stone-road Mews, 120/. They have also 
accepted the tender of Mr. S. Lane for making 
u ordondale-road, at 3471. Lucien- road is 
also to be made up at an estimated cost of 


3557. This work is to be done by direct labour. 
— — — -_ 
OBITUARY. 

Mr. J. J. Bannatyne, R.S.W. 

The death, in Glasgow, is announced of 
Mr. J. J. Bannatyne, R.S.W., aged 76 yeurs, 


member of the Glasgow Art Club, of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, and, since 
its formation more than thirty years ago, of 
the Royal Scottish Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. Mr. Bannatyne began his 
career as а designer for Messrs. Dalgleish, 
Falconer, & Co., calico printers, and frequently 
contributed to the Royal Academy and other 
art exhibitions. 


Mr. R. Н. Crabtree. 


The death has occurred at Southport, on 
15th inst., of Mr. R. Н. Crabtree, representa- 
tive of the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., formerly 
Quarry Manager at Portland, Dorset. Mr. 
Crabtree was well known and esteemed in the 

rofessions, both in the North and South of 

ngland. 


مھم 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL.‏ 


German Cement Industry. 


To the above subject Sir F. Oppenheimer, 
the British Consul-General at Frankfort-on- 
Main, devotes considerable attention in his 
annual report just received at the Foreign 
Office. It appears that the market for cement 
in Germany knows at present only two kinds 
—Portland cement and slag cement. Most of 
the cement-producing concerns are share com- 

anies, private factories being few and far 

etween. The capital invested reaches a total 

of 400,000,000 marks. The possible total annual 
production is estimated at 450,000,000 barrels 
(of 170 kilos). For the cement industry 
generally, the year 1910 is reckoned the worst 
on record, not excluding the bad years 1903-4. 
The greatly increased facility of production 
has led to ovcer-production, because the de- 
mand could not increase at an equally rapid 
pace, and the export, though still increasing, 
1$ becoming more and more difficult. The pro- 
duction has increased as follows: — 


No. of Production. 
Year. Factories. Barrels. 
1877 29 2,200,000 
1887 45 7,050,000 
1897 65 13,450,000 
1901 85 19,5 0,000 
1907 86 *27,000,000 
1909 112 *45,000,000 


*Possible production. 


The price, which half-way in the nineties 
had amounted to about 6 marks 25 pf. per 
barrel, had, by 1901, sunk to 4 marks. In 
1910 the price at times receded to 3 marks 
20 pf. to 3 marks 30 pf., in Beriin, even, to 
2 marks 50 pf. to 2 marks 80 pf., though 
the cost of production has not, so far, fallen 
much below 4 marks, which was the calculated 
expenditure before the modern methods had 
come into operation. The home demand was, 
in 1910, affected by the building strike, and 
afterwards the building market did not 
improve as the cement industry had antici- 

ated. The German export to South and 
zentral America has increased during recent 
yenrs; but these markets will eventually be 
ost, as the large North American factories 
pin their competitors aside, and as local 
actories take up the supply, such as are 
being built in Venezuela, the Argentine Re- 
public, and Chile, partly with the assistance 
of the respective Governments. In a similar 
way the markets in China, Java, and Japan 
are becoming more and more supplied by local 
factories. 
market has been remarkable. The consump- 
tion has there tremendously increased, so has 
the local production, which has risen from 
150.000 barrels in 1885 to 73.000.000 barrels in 
1910. The German export to North America, 
which in 1895 still amounted to 1,483,453 
barrels, receded in 1910 to 83,003 barrels. 

The import of foreign cement into Germany 
has been facilitated by the absence of anv 
German customs duty. The last customs 
tariff had at first provided a customs duty of 
50 pf. per 100 kilos.; but this was abandoned at 


The change in the North American ° 
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the subsequent treaty negotiations, and the 
free entry of foreign cement into Germany 18 
secured at least till 1917, the end of the present 
customs treaties. The demands for a customs 
tariff, when the opportunity occurs, have 
never been abandoned by the German cement 
industry; but they have become louder with 
the bad result of the year 1910. It should be 
mentioned that the German cement works 
nave formed a pan-German union, solely with 
the purpose of controlling the quality. Tests 
are made with samples taken at regular in- 
tervals, without the knowledge of the produc- 
ing works, and any works failing to reach the 
standard quality is warned the first time, and 
the seeond time is excluded from the union. 
The German works claim that foreign cement 
ought to be subjected to tho same test upon its 
entry into Germany. 


Works in Austria-Hungary. 


The communal council of Mostar, Bosnia, 
has decided upon the construction of a new 
water supply aqueduct at a cost of 600,000 kr. 
fes 0904), and also the erection of a market 
all. 


The city authorities of Budapest have 
decided to erect а water tower, with a cubic 
content of 200,000 cubic metres, at Istenhegy, 
and to bore two wells and construct a cistern 
and а syphon conduit in connexion with the 
Ujlak water works. Tenders will be received 
by “Dr. Johann Buzáth, IV. Varoshaz-utca 
16,” Budapest, up to 15 September. Plans 
may be seen at the office of the Water Works 
Directorate. 

A syndicate, with a capital of 1,600,000 kr. 
(about 66,7004), has been formed at Pilsen, 
with the Prague advocate Svoisik at its head, 
for the purpose of erecting a large brewery 
at Tremoschnu, near Pilsen. 

The Budapest Commission for the construc- 
tion of municipal dwellings, has decided upon 
the erection this year, at a cost of 5,000,000 kr. 
(about 203,000/.), of cight five-storied buildings, 
to contain 550 two and three-roomed dwellings. 
Schools are also to be erected at a cost of 
5,000,000 kr. 

A hydropathic establishment with 100 rooms, 
is shortly to be constructed at Budapest. 
According to the plans prepared by Eduard 
Dvorak, the cost will be 1,600,000 kr. (about 
66,700/.). 

A company, under the name of the Helenen- 
hof Imperial Hotel Company, has been formed 
at Carlsbad by Lord Westbury, of London, 
Alfred Schwalb, of Carlsbad, Messrs. Wayss & 
Freytag, Meinong, and Portois & Fix, of 
Vienna, for constructing and managing an 
hotel at Carlsbad, and for obtaining conces- 
sions for the construction of light railways. 
The company has a capital of 4,000,000 kr. 
(about 167.000), which can be raised to 
11,000,000 kr. (about 458,000/.). 


مهھ 
PATENTS.‏ 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


20,240 of 1910.— Arthur Ramén: Tunnel kilns 
or furnaces. 

20,247 of 1910.—Arthur Ramén: Method of 
working tunnel kilns or furnaces for burning 
pricks of ore, cluy, and the like. | 

20,303 of 1910.—Edward Williams: Window 
and like stays. 

24.934 of  1910.—Harold Merrylees and 
МеггуІсеѕ & Co., Ltd.: Construction of fire- 
places or the like from plastic fireproof 
compositions. 

25.901 of 1910.—George Loudon: 
machinery. | 

26,029 of 1910.—Georgo William Hulbert and 
Charles Henry Hulbert: Machine for cutting 
arch bricks, terra-cotta blocks, and the like. 

2,332 of 1911.—Edward Charles Robert 
Marks (McElroy, Shepherd. & Co): Ар. 
paratus for mixing and applying concrete ano 
the like by spraying. | 

5,183 of 1911.—Santiago Dominguez: Blocks, 
tiles, and the like, for pavements and similar 
purposes. | 

8.581 of 1911.—Reinhold Stoye: Scaffolding 
frames. 


Hoisting 
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TATTERSHALL—AND AFTER. 


HE active interest taken by the 
T public and the Press in the fate 
of Tattershall Castle may well 
be hailed as presaging a more enlightened 
attitude towards the treasures bequeathed 
to us by the past ages. It is for the 
archeologist and the architect to take 
advantage of this awakening, and to 
direct and advise as to the best means of 
making operative what ме can justly claim 
to be the wish of all educated people. 

The Government made a start a short 
time back by appointing a Roval Com- 
mission, but Lord Burghclere, the Chair- 
man of this Commission, points out in 
a letter, published in the Times of 


September 26, that this Commission 
has no authority by which it can restrain 
the destruction or sale of ancient buildings, 
and that a necessary complement to its 
work would be the investment of a 
responsible Minister, assisted by ап 
Advisory Committee, with power to deal 
with such matters. 

This should not be difficult to do, as we 
have already an excellent example in 
France, and the country is crying out 
for the appointment of a Minister of 
Fine Arts who would combine this duty 
with others almost equally urgent. 

The Roval Commission has, during 
the short time that has elapsed since its 


appointment, done a great deal of work 
in drawing up a schedule of valuable 
buildings and other objects of national 
importance, but the programme before 
it 18 so large that the most favourable 
computation puts as the term of its 
labours a period of twenty years, and 
during that time any amount of damage 
might be done. 

At the same time, as we pointed out 
in our issue of September 15. it is not 
easy to legislate on a general basis 
without a definite schedule of the build- 
ings of sufficient value to demand the 
abrogation of private rights for their 
protection. It might be possible to claim 
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notice of any proposed action on the part 
of any owner of any structure above a 
certain age, but this would be likely to 
create ditħculties, and, moreover, mere 
ане i8 by no means a good criterion of 
interest. It would undoubtedly be far 
preferable to have each structure 
identified, and those interested in it as 
owners or occupiers duly notified that it 
is regarded as a national monument. 
Assuming that this alternative is 
accepted as preferable, it makes the 
investigation of our ancient buildings 
and other remains an urgent matter, and 
one that should certainly not be allowed 
to drag over a term of twenty years. 
We do not intend to imply that the 
Royal Commission is not using the 
utmost expedition possible for a body 
constituted as it is, but it certainly 
appears to us that the method laid down 
for its procedure is unnecessarily 
cumbrous and wasteful. It is obviously 
impossible that the members of this 
Commission can give more than a small 
portion of their time to this work, 
while, on the other hand, the work 
allotted to them has already been in a 
large measure effectually done by local 


archeological and architectural societies, 


some of which have very full records of 
their owa districts or counties. 

While no exception can be taken to 
those gentlemen forming the Roval 
Commission, there are dozens more of 
equal competence for the purpose of this 
work scattered throughout the country 
whose services are not being sufficiently 
utilised, and it would be easy to form a 
much larger body, divided into district 
committees, for the purpose of correlating 
and supplementing the work of the 
societies. It might be desirable to retain 
the Commission in its present form as a 
kind of Court of Appeal for the purpose 
of ensuring uniformity and balance in 
the treatment of the various districts, 
either hinting at а more inclusive 
programme in one or checking over- 
elaboration in another, but in this case 
its duties would be greatlv lightened. 

We have no hesitation in stating that 
some such method as this would enable 
the whole country to be dealt with in the 
course of two or three years. Even if the 
list so obtained were not absolutely 
complete, there would be no difficulty 
in providing for subsequent correction or 
supplement in cases of doubt or difficulty, 
and an Act for the protection of antiquities 
could be made to cover the works as soon 
as thev were scheduled. 

By this means no time would be lost, 
and we should soon be in a position to 
take prompt measures in the case of 
threatened buildings, eitherby compulsory 
purchase, by agreement for maintenance, 
or by such other means as might be best 
suited to the case in question. 

With the wealth of voluntary effort 
at the disposal of the nation in the 
study of our antiquities it appears a 
most wasteful proceeding to take so little 
pains to organise it, and if it be organised 
on the lines suggested there is no doubt 
that we should, in & very short time, be in 
а position to make a protective Асі of 
Parliament operative. Voluntary effort 
has in the past done so much for us in 
various directions that there seems no 
reason why we should not count on it 
to help us in our plans for the future. 
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STAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


R. GORDON CRAIG'S exhibition 
of drawings and models for 
“ Macbeth ” and other plays, at 
the Leicester Galleries, awakens 

interest in a subject that is rarely taken 

very 4 seriously. Your dramatic critic, 
for instance, whatever may be his views 
about & play, has usually nothing but 
praise for the scenery; it often indeed 
comes in for the ha'pence while the play is 
receiving the kicks.. And there are no 
doubt many pretty stage effects that 
have been mastered by our scene- 
painters, and that are a delight to the eye. 

But dramatic critics would mostlv agree, 

we imagine, that modern stage scenery 

in this country errs on the side of over- 
elaboration, more especialy in Shake- 

Spearean and serious drama. Mr. Craig's 

aim is to do away with this elaboration 

and to invest stage scenery with a quality 
which brings it into psychological relation 
with the action of the drama. Further, 
he has views on stage lighting, aiming at 
a more natural effect than is obtained 
bv the conventional footlights, head and 
side lights, and limelight. We do not 
know that there is anvthing particularly 
novel in all this ; not at any rate so far as 
other countries are concerned. Wagner, 
as we all know, carried out most successful 
experiments of the sort in his theatre at 

Bayreuth. Mr. Craig is moved by the 

same poetic considerations as Wagner; 

but Wagner was а Teuton, while Mr. 

Craig, we take it, is a Celt. His type of 

art clearly belongs to what used to be 

called the Celtic movement: that 1s, it 
strives to express a certain imaginative 
quality, to evoke a certain imaginative 
beauty and mystery, for their own sake. 

It places art in relation not to the 

symbol of life but to the symbol 

of the haunting unknown. Wagner's 
svmbolism was, just as was the symbolism 
of the ancients or of the Christian era, 

au fond philosophic; it was either a 

commentary on, or an explanation of, 

life or action. Mr. Craig’s is a com- 
mentary on mysterv: the mysterv of space, 
or of structure, or of man in relation 
to structure and space; the mvstery of 
shrouded lights, of the gradations of 
atmosphere between midnight and dawn, 
of red lights penetrating vistas of cor- 
ridors and doorways. There is an 
undeniable beautv in all this; there is 
also a distinct and subtle poetic quality 

(if not very profound) which we would 

be delighted to find illustrated in the 

theatre, but it is not the last word in 
the art of the scene-painter—not at 
least so far as it finds expression in 

Mr. Craig’s drawings. These drawings, 

indeed, convey so excellently in line and 

colour the painter’s feeling that we doubt 

—it is only a pious doubt—that they 

would carry the same effect if they were 

built up to the scale of stage scenery. 

They are indeed very pretty drawings. 

The secret of their attraction is perhaps 

largely to be found in Mr. Craig's choice 

of simple lines, in his appreciation of 
the value of blank spaces, in his desire 
to bring the scale of the scenery into 
imaginative relations with the scale of 
the figure, and to reduce it when 
necessary, as, for example, in the case 
of a simple living-room, to something 
like natural dimensions. And there is, 
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of course, his lighting —the shadows 
and sombre tones. But Mr. Craig’s 
drawings and theories do not embody the 
whole art and grammar of scene-painting. 
We imagine, indeed, that very much the 
same effect at which he aims could be 
obtained by a skilful arrangement of 
curtains. For our own part, we are 
inclined to think that arguments might 
be advanced—as they have indeed often 
and plausibly enough—to show that when 
the scene-painter comes in at the door 
the art of acting flies out at the window. 
But the scene-painter or the scene-builder 
has become a permanent part of the 
institution of the theatre, and we could 
not do away with him even if we would. 
When he first came into view, well into 
the middle period of the Italan 
Renaissance, he was, if not an architect, 
а man with the training of an architect. 
To hark back to particular names, 
Baldassare Peruzzi, the architect of the 
Massimi Palace in Rome, would seem 
to have been the protagonist in the 
evolution of modern stare scenery; 
but long before his time Brun’ Нез- hi 
had tried his hand at stage illusion in 
religious representations at Florerce. 
These men, of Latin llood, did not 
play with the mysteries of the weird, 
with the suggestiveness of haunting 
shadows, but with the luxury of 
material, of line and form. Some of the 
most delightful drawings which have 
come down to us from that time, and 
later, are those which deal with archi- 
tectural scenic effect; not, it is true, 
devised so much for plays as for stage 
pageantry and masques, for the elaborate 
ceremony of some Court festival. Here 
the architect—when the designer was an 
architect—gave riot to his imagination, 
built castles in the air, imposing balconies 
and staircases, vast halls with radiating 
vistas, beyond the means, if not. ambition, 
of anv ducal or papal client. Fresh from 
Italy, Inigo Jones won much of his 
early reputation through his invention 
and skill in stage arrangement. Then 
the art would seem to have fallen into 
other hands for a century or two; it 
fell to the practice of a sort of craftsman, 
of a type of painter rather better than 
an itinerant house decorator, and not so 
good as the painter who is permitted to 
hang his work in galleries. with, of 
course, some notable exceptions. At the 
beginning of last century the voice of the 
archeologist was heard tentatively pro- 
testing against the inaccuracy of certain 
stage effects, either in regard to costume 
or scenery, but it was a voice in the 
wilderness, and made little or no im- 
pression on the actor-manager of the time. 
To-day the actor-manager is alert in 
evervthing but acting, and even in that 
he wishes to be above criticism. He has 
called in, to keep him right in regard to 
furniture and details, the best that 
Tottenham Court-road can give him. 
Henry Irving sought the aid of Alma 
Tadema to the vast advantage of one 
or two Shakespearean pieces produced 
at the Lyceum, and later actor- managers 
have invoked the aid of Roval Aca- 
demicians and other artists of repute. 
Mr. Craig has made a certain appeal 
on the imaginative and poetic side: 
but he is largely content to ignore, in 
seeking spacious mass and form, the 
combination of these which makes for 
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what опе calls architecture. Alma 
Tadema, with his undisputed architec- 
tural knowledge, has provided some of the 
best stage scenery of our time. And 
there are others, even architects them- 
selves, who might be engaged usefully to 
assist the theatre in an artistic phase, so 
largely dependent upon architectural and 
decorative skill. We do not deny that the 
modern scene-painter contrives charming 
effects. Mr. Craig shows how he might 
extend these effects into the realm of 
poetic suggestion; Bibiena, and the old 
Italian architects who devised scenery, 
showed how consummate imaginative 
quality could be expressed through a 
more material apprehension of the value 
of just architectural treatment. 


NOTES. 


Tue disclosure by Mr. 
The National Albert Ball of the details 


н кот of last year's negotiations 
Castle. between him and the 


National Trust appears to 
place this Society in a very awkward 
corner. While admitting that it 1з 
difficult to put an exact money value 
on property of this character, 1t is clear 
that the National Trust have been very 
ill-advised in neglecting the opportunity 
then offered to secure the Castle intact 
for 1,9004. It can only be imagined 
that the Society knew very little of the 
Castle, its contents, or its historic in- 
terest, as otherwise they could not have 
dismissed with so little consideration a pro- 
роза] that must have elicited a response 
throughout the country. So much good 
has been done in the past by the National 
Trust that it would be unfair to be too 
severe on them for one mistake, but it 
certainly looks as if more expert advice 
were needed in order that their work 
may be efficiently carried on till such 
time as it is taken over by a 
Government Department. 


On the heels of Tatter- 
shall Castle comes the 
threatened destruction of 
Portinscale Bridge, one of the most 
charming medieval bridges in the Lake 
district. This time it is the local 
authority which is responsible for the 
proposed vandalism, the Bridges Com- 
mittee of the Cumberland County Council 
having recommended the building of a new 
bridge. This action is the more extra- 
ordinary in view of the fact, as stated in 
Sir Robert Hunter's letter to the Times, 
that Mr. Francis Fox's grouting system 
his beea successfully applied in the 
restoration of the picturesque bridges over 
the Derwent at Grange, quite near the 
bridge now threatened. Our readers are, 
no doubt, conversant with the grouting 
method, so that we need only add that, 
besides having been proved thoroughly 
effective in enormouslv increasing the 
strenath of the old work, it is at the same 
time very much less costly than a 
rebuilding scheme. For our part, where 
a fine old bridge is inadequate in width 
for the needs of the traffic we would far 
rather see a road diversion with a new 
relicf bridge than the destruction of a 
feature possessing so much interest. In 
anv other case than that of inadequate 
width cement grout will usually do all 
that is required. 
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NEXT month will be 
offered for sale, at the 
Mart, the freehold pro- 


The White 


Horse Cellars, 
and Hatchett's, 


Piccadilly, perty, Nos. 67, 674, 68, 
and 68a, Piccadilly, which 
comprises Hatchetts Restaurant 


formerly Hatchett's Posting-House, ar d 
the White Horse Cellars—with some 
adjoining shops, and, in the upper 
floors, the rooms of the Grosvenor Club. 
The premises, yielding ап aggregate 
rental of 6, 900“. per annum, cover nearly 
6,000 ft. super. at the corner (east) of 
Dover-street and Piccadilly. They were 
built, of red brick and Ancaster stone, 
in 1884, by Mr. John Grover, contractor, 
at а cost of more than 32,000, with 
70,0001. for the site of the Cellars, after 
the designs of Messrs. W. S. Weatherley 
and F. E. Jones, as described and 
illustrated in the Builder of December 27, 
1884, and November 28, 1885. The 
ground floor having been converted into 
shops in 1889, the premises were reopened 
in 1897 as the Avondale Hotel and 
Hatchett’s Restaurant. In the rebuilding 
were preserved some relics, including the 
original signboard bearing а white horse, 
the smoke-jack, and an oaken drain-pipe 
of Abraham Hatchett’s hostelry, the 
headquarters in London of patrons of 
* the road," and of the West of England 
mail coaches. The Old White Horse 
Cellars were on the south side of the 
street; they latterly became a parcels 
office, at No. 155, the Bath Hotel, which, 
with Walsingham House, gave place, in 
1903-4, to the Ritz Hotel. There is & 
drawing of the Cellars by Cruikshank, 
and a coloured print by Rosenberg, 1828, 
after a drawing by J. Pollard. 


DeEsPITE the deplorable 
condition of the market in 
respect to the sale or 
mortgage of flat properties, this type of 
residence is still increasingly in demand, 
while the larger town house, except in 
the very best districts, 1s becoming more 
and more difficult to let or sell, and lease- 
holders who are precluded from sub- 
dividing their properties are often very 
unfavourably асса Even where there 
are no restrictions precluding the con- 
version of large houses into flats it is a 
matter to be treated with the greatest 
caution. So many houses hardly provide 
sufficient area on each floor for а well- 
arranged flat and any considerable exten- 
sion may be prohibitive on the ground of 
cost. Some conversion schemes that have 
been financially successful divided each 
house into two occupations, the ground 
floor and half basement being shut off 
from the upper floors. The combination 
of two houses to form a block with one 
good flat on each floor seems a possible 
solution that might have received more 
attention than it has, but all schemes 
involving much work in alteration require 
very careful study if thev are to compete 
successfully with new buildings, as it will 
hardly be possible to give quite as 
convenient arrangements and the subse- 
quent cost of upkeep will invariably Le 
somewhat higher. It is actuallv easier 
to convert large houses into a comfortable 
private hotel than into satisfactory flats, 
and possibly the general trend of our 
needs, which 1s to some extent influenced 
by the form of accommodation available, 


Houses 
versus Flats. 


will bring this type of housing more into 


15! 


demand, as meeting the requirements 
of many who, under different existing 
conditions, might have adopted the flat 
as their dwelling. 


HERALDRY is an art which 
is subject to many laws 
strange to the compre- 
hension of the matter-of-fact citizen. 
Its purpose as a means of identification in 
tournament or war has gone and only 
experts, or a few diligent readers of 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett, can view with 
insight and emotion the symbols and 
devices which enrich the mansions, the 
carriage doors, and the stationery of the 
nobility. The considerable decorative 
licence assumed by heralds is often 
disconcerting. For instance, in the Arms 
shown in the drawing on p. 373, the use of 
helm and crest seems out of place. No 
woman, other than a reigning sovereign, 
is allowed to bear either; even the coat 
itself must be borne upon a lozenge instead 
of a shield. Surely, then, it would be 
more reasonable to apply aome similar 
restriction to all impersonal arms. Does 
not the Ulster King-of-Arms forbid the 
use of a helm in the armorial bearings 
of the cities and towns in Ireland ? Even 
where the crest is shown without its 
supporting helm it is little less ridiculous. 
They are so closely united by the associa- 
tions of the past that, to use the one 
without the other merely gives a feeling 
of incompleteness to the achievement. 
In the case of the Australian arms it 
should not have been a difficult problem 
to find accessories more in keeping with 
the democratic characteristics of the 
country. 


Heraldic 
Improprieties. 


AT this time of year many 
I of our municipal bodies 
D are in conference with 
Committees, distress committees over 
the question of providing 
work for the unemployed during the 
coming winter. The main difficulty that 
crops up in undertaking improvements 
for the purpose of providing employment 
lies in the fact that usually but a small 
proportion of the expenditure goes to 
unskilled labour. Of course, the pro- 
portion depends on the type of improve- 
ment adopted, but generally the utmost 
that can be allotted for work suited to the 
capacities of the unemployed is between 
30 and 40 per cent., the remainder 
representing the cost of materia] used 
and of the skilled labour necessary. 


— . — 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


WHILE the fate of the Crystal Palace still 
hangs in the balance, a short account of the 
structural features of one of London’s most 
familiar landmarks may be excused. For 
close upon sixty years this mid-Victorian 
“ fairy palace," conceived in the expectation 
of universal peace, and destined, perhaps, 
to disappear amid the war-clouds of the 
XXth century, has queened it upon Syden- 
ham Hill in the pride of its naked girders, 
cast-iron as the ideals of the age which gave 
it birth. If the analysis of this ferro-crystalline 
fairyland will not advance us many steps 
towards the designing of Oberon’s palace, 
it will, at any rate, reveal to us the cunning 
hand of the master-builder. 

The Crystal Palace, as it now stands, 
embodies the materials, and perpetuates the 
principles of the building erected in Hyde 
Park in 1851 to house the Great Exhibition, 
the design of which owed its genesis to the 
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following circumstances. In answer to the 
invitation of the Building Committee no less 
than 240 designs were submitted; the e having 
been all rejected as unsuitable, the Com- 
mittee prepared a design of their own, the 
chief objection to which was the impossibility 
of finishing it in time, entailing as it did the 
laying of about 16,000,000 bricks. At this 
juncture, Mr., afterwards Sir, Joseph Paxton 
proposed a gigantic greenhouse of iron and 
glass, an enlarged edition, in fact, of the 
great conservatory he had already erected 
at Chatsworth, in his capacity as head- 
gardener to the Duke of Devonshire. The 
idea was at onoe adopted, and with the 
assistance of the contractors, Messrs. Fox 
& Henderson, the Paxton scheme was 
carried into practical execution. The plan 
was cruciform, and consisted of a nave 
1,848 ft. in length, and a central transept 
408 ft. in length, both 72 ft. wide. These 
were flanked by aisles 24 ft. wide. These 
dimensions, it will be noted, are all multiples 


Plan of Connecting piece & Grralor 


The Crystal Palace: Column and Girder 
System. 


of 24 ft., the distance from centre to centre of 
the supporting columns. The nave and 
transept, with their aisles, were three stories 
in height, while on either side were two- 
storied portions 72 ft. in width, containing 
galleries at 23 ft. above the floor-level., 
and outside these, again, a one-storied 
portion of the same width. The nave and 
aisles were roofed on the ridge and furrow 
principle, while the transept had a semi- 
circular roof. 

Here it will not be out of place to 
describe the component parts of the 
structure, which may be seen to-day at 
Nvdenham, as sound as they left the moulds. 
The columns. of cast-iron, have a uniform 
diameter of 8 in., the thickness varying from 
J in. to 1} in., proportioned to the areas of 
roofing to be supported. "The sectional area 
is increased by four fillets. Between these 
four snugs are cast at top and bottom. Each 
pair of columns is connected vertically by 
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а casting of similar section, with corre- 
sponding snugs at either end, alternating 
with projections upon which te cross- 
girders take their bearing, the length of 
the connecting-piece being governed by 
the depth of the girders. Bolt-holes are 
cast in the snugs of column and connecting 
piece, and bolts and nuts secure them in their 
places. Thus the three-story portion, both 
as originally erected, and to-day at Sydenham, 
consists, first. of columns 18 ft. 54 in. in 
length, bolted to base plates, next of connect- 
ing pieces 3 ft. 4' in. deep, supporting the 
girders, above this. again. are columns 
16 ft. 7] in. long, with similar connecting 
pieces supporting the girders, and the 
arrangement is repeated once more for the 
third story. The girders are single castings 
3 ft. deep by 23 ft. 4 in. in length, divided 
into three compartments by vertical struts 
connected by diagonal ties and struts. 
Each nave and transept column, therefore, 
considered as & whole, was at Hvde Park 
held laterally in its place at three different 
levels by girders in two directions longitu- 
dinally, and in one direction transversely, the 
width of the nave and transept being, of 
course, left clear. Elsewhere the system 
of columns and girder: divided the building 
on plan into squares of 24 ft. 

The whole of these materials, with the 
exception of the roofing, were made use 
of in the re-erected building at Syden- 
ham, the рап апа dimensions being 
altered as follows. The entire length was 
shortened to 1,008 ft., the nave being 
of the original width of 72 ft., with an 
enlarged central transept 120 ft. wide, 408 ft. 
in length, and 170 ft. in height to the centre 
of the semicircular roof. At either end of 
the nave were transepts of the same width 
as the nave, also 408 ft. in length. The 
arrangement of aisle: and galleries remained 
substantially as before. A fire which 
occurred in 1866 destroyed the north transept, 
with the bays of the nave to the northward, 
and this has never been rebuilt, so that the 
present over-all length is considerably 
reduced. On the outside of the present 
northern end of the nave may still be seen 
the columns which carried the principals of 
the roof of the destroyed transept. The 
nave and end transepts are of the three- 
storied construction described above, with 
the addition of an extra 8 ft., from which 
level spring their semicircular roofs, the 
height from the floor to the centre being 
106 ft. The central transept has an extra 
story, the height of an additional column, 
connecting piece, and girder. The columns 
supporting the nave and transept roofs of the 
original building were placed in one straight 
line; at Sydenham, in front of every fourth 
bay of 24 ft., an additional bay is advanced 
8 ft. into the central space to carry the roof 
principals, which are all of wrought-iron. 
Wrought-iron ties give additional lateral 
strength to these portions. The glazed 
facing of the whole building is divided into 
stories corresponding with the internal 
vertical divisions. Each bay is subdivided 
vertically into three by intermediate posts 
of wood. The girder portion is occupied by 
louvres. The fall of the ground from west 
to east necessitated a basement-story on 
the east side. Tre columns of the facing 
of this story аге all of iron. At either end 
of the main building are wings of similar 
construction projecting eastwards, each 574 ft. 
in length, the southern wing connecting with 
the railway-station by a colonnade 720 ft. 
in length. The water-towers, supplying the 
head of water for the great fountains, were 
designed by Brunel. They have an extreme 
height of 284 ft. 

The Crystal Palace was opened by Queen 
Victoria on June 10, 1854, the first column 
having been placed in position at Sydenham 
on August 5, 1852. The materials of 
the Hyde Park building were purchased for 
re- erection for 70,0004. We have confined 
ourselves in the foregoing description to 
the anatomy of the structure itself, which the 


` space at our disposal has compelled us to 
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sketch in the  barest possible outline. 

The historical and educational aspects of 

the subject we must leave to abler pens than 

ours. | 

CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS 
AND THEIR WORK : 


MESSRS. EAMES & YOUNG, OF 
| ` ST. LOUIS. 

BROADLY speakiag, a city as far removed 
from the thoughts of a people as St. Louis 
is from the English can but little interest 
them. It is doubtful even if this particular 
town were close by and within the British 
Empire whether the ordinary enlightened 
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[r hoto. by the Curtis Studio. 


Mr. W. S. Eames. 


Englishman, interested especially in the 
pleasure-giving things of life, would be 
attraeted either to the town or its people, 
or find himself in sympathy with its ambitions 
or their aspirations, which he would be apt to 
find of the sort common to all new com- 
munities. In a restricted sense anybody 
and everybody capable of being interested in 
anything would find much that is fascinating 
withia the town. The traveller and observer, 
the builder and the artist would all note 
local peculiarities, pleasant and otherwise, 
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Mr. Thomas C. Ycung. 
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The "Studio Building" for the 
Messrs. Eames & 


which could not be duplicated anywhere else 
on earth. 

To the first-mentioned its position on the 
map alone would be interesting. Its location 
on the Mississippi River a few miles south of 
its confluence with the Missouri. four or 
five hundred miles from anywhere," it 
appears to be, as indeed it was for many 
years the jumping-off place from civilisa- 
tion into the wild and woolly west which 
lay between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains. Without knowing it, one would 
suspect it to be the great trading camp, 
manufacturing outpost, and storehouse for 
all that vast territorv—at least south jn 
of the Missouri. The “wild and woolly ” 
rapidly disappearing before the march of 
civilisation, but St. Louis remains, as one 
would have expected to find it, the emporium 
of the south-west, bearing a great many scars 
of the battle between enlightenment and 


brute instinct—a battle still in progress, 


but with the result settled. French names 
to many of the streets and places, the 
Carnival Procession of the Veiled Prophet, 
the existence of an old French aristocracy 
speak of its early history under the Bourbon 
kings of France, and add to its life aa interest 
that is shared only by the other old French 
towns — New Orleans and Detroit — in 
America. The existence of numerous beer- 
gardens, beer-cellars, underground restaur- 
ants, oolossal breweries, and the generallv 
hoepitable, good-nature of the inhabitants 
is probably due principally to the large 
German element of the population, but, as 
regards the institutions, assisted by the hot 
chmate of the place. 

It is the climate which is the elou of St. 
Louis. Sunshine rules during nine or ten 
months of the year. Floods, flies, mosquitos, 
malaria, aad slight earthquakes have a 
tendency to: keep things moving; but they 
are mere diversions from business that are 
regarded as small cause for perturbation by 
the inhabitants. Storms and cyclones have 
played a fairly conspicuous part in the town's 
history, and, have left here and there their 
own memorials. The two or three months 
of winter are even more depressing than the 
corresponding period in London or Lancashire. 
There are the fogs and damp cold that 
characterise the English winters, and though 
the fogs are less frequent the cold is much 
more intense than it ever becomes in these 
islands. Another discomfiture to pedes- 
trians in the streets in the business districts is 
the mixture of soot, snow, and sand brought 
to the consistency of thick grout by the 
melting effect of . steam- -рірев under the 
pavements or side-walks." 

From the pictorial and constructive points 
of view the objecte of greatest interest are 
the big bridges over tlie Mississippi, the 
quays, the shipping, the enormous railwav 


Union Dairy Company, St. Louis. 
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yards— not because they are greater than 
individual cases at other large towns, but 
because they are so much under one's eye— 
and the magnitude and modernity . of the 
buildings in connexion with the railways 
&nd the other newer buildings—especially the 
warehouses—throughout the town. Bigness 
апа activity in the bright sunshine are the 
summary of the local characteristics which 
form the background to any subject 
with a setting in St. Louis. As to the 
architecture, it is nearly all very modern. 
There are probably not more than a half- 
dozen architectural works antedating thirty 
years ago in the whole big city. Most of the 
buildings erected before the Civil War have 
been either demolished or are too uninterest- 
ing to note; those erected after that time, but 
prior to about 1880, are principally in the 
Italian style of the speculative builder 
who flourished high and above all “ archi- 
tects " in those days. Early in the eighties 
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Richardson and Peabody and Stearns— 
architects from  Massaohusette—made the 
first important breaks in the dull monotony 
of the streets by erecting a few commercial 
buildings and houses in the then popular 
" Romanesque style.’ About the same time 
the effects of the Centennial Exhibition 
(which had been held in Philadelphia in 
1776) began to be felt as far west as St. 
Louis. The people sought the assistance of 
architects to design their homes instead of 
buying at exorbitant prices from the 
speculators. Commercial buildings which 
had long been the field of either the mere 
contractor or of the “ engineer" were given 
over to the better instructed men who could 
arrange a plan and invent new methods of 
construction, who desired also to make their 
buildings expressive of and suitable to their 
purpose, and who called themselves 
architects.“ 

The popular understanding as to what an 

„architect might be was extremely vague ; 
no business man would havo employed one 
as an “ artist "—an artist being supposed 
to be a long-haired, more or less obscene sort 
of fool, a sissy man," a sexless oreature 
commonly spoken of as that ass.“ 

The client was accustomed to dictate his 
wants to a builder, and when he “ employed ” 
an architect he went about his business in 
the same wav; he gave instructions that he 
wanted a brick house, or. '' rock-faced 
stone " one ; and it was left to the architect 
to understand that he wanted windows that 
could be cleaned, that could be °° looked out 

of," and for the purpose, otherwise, of letting 
light into the room. When it came to 
warehouses and office buildings, it was upon 
the architects’ ability to satisfy his very 
practieal wants that * architects " rose in his 
estimation and became something more than 
mere “ engineers " —w ho had a lot of book 
learning but no sense." He discovered, too, 
that the buildings the “ new-fangled ^ 
architects built “looked like" whatever 
they were— negatively speaking, a warehouse 
did not look like a factory nor a factory like 
a church. They contrived to put elevators 
into the building without “ blocking up the 
passageways’; introduced mail chutes," 
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"electric fans," and ''fly screens”; and 
knew the value of every square foot of 
floor space ; they got rooms the right height 
and depth, and corridors which looked clean 
without looking like a cold storage room; 
and, besides all this, they made pretty 
pictures" of the rooms or buildings, and 
“hired an artist to do the painting, or if 
the architect could himself do the painting," 
he would probably be praised as having 
done it as well as an artist could. 

Such a clientele, irksome as it must 
inevitably become to the architect of artistic 
temperament, is not without compensating 
characteristics in other respects, It recog- 
nises the manly qualities above mere refine- 
ment; it discriminates between expert and 
merely professional opinions; its decisions 
Ínvour good judgment in all things, as far as 
its understanding enables it to come to any 
conclusions To the people of the State of 
Missouri, who pride themselves on their 
incredulity, one votes especial credit for 
their desire to be shown, in order that 
they may knor. “Tm from Missouri—you 
must show me," is an expression which is 


like a gin-fizz—it is all froth at the top, but . 


there is substance below. It took a long 
time to convince them that art is an object 
in iteelf worthy of the attention of everybody, 
and the true appreciation of it а hall-mark of 
the most distinguished intelligence. Very 
little, if anything, had been done by way 
of educating the publie їп architecture before 
tie year 1885, when William Sylvester 
Eames and Thomas Crane Young entered 
into partnersbip to practise that profession 
&nd study that art in the city of St. Louis; 
therefore it fell to their lot to become the 

joneers of architectural art in the '' Great 
Bouch. West, and by their works to educate 
& people to the point of grasping their own 
higher ideals. 

Their earliest work, consisting principally 
of private residences, showed the influences 
successively of Richardson and Hunt, and 
later, immediately after the Columbian 
Exposition of 1892, of McKim, Mead, & 
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Cupples Station, St. Louis. Three of the Buildings. 
Messrs. Eames & Young, Architects, 


White. But in whatever style they worked 
everything they designed possessed qualities 
of its own. It harked back to gooa prece- 
dent, but was none the less distinctly modern 
and peculiarly suited to the essential require- 
ments created by the St. Louis climate. In 
a short time they had established a style 
which was recognised as “St. Louis 
architecture,” which became at once the 
object of the sincerest form of flattery " 
and vituperation on the part of such oon- 
temporaries " as the town afforded them. 
The Studio Building, the Bank of the 
Republic, the house of Mr. W. H. Thornburg, 
and the Gate Lodges to Westmoreland- 
place were among the earliest examples of 


One -of the Cupples Warehouses. 


Messrs, Eames & Young, Architects. 


Italian Renaissance influence in the United 
States. The style may have been sug- 
gested by the success of the Villard House in 
New York (designed by J. Morrell Wells. of 
McKim, Mead, & White), but the adaptation 
was wholly peculiar to the olimatic and 
social conditions of St. Louis, and the 
buildings remain among the most individual 
and satisfying architectural works in that 
city. 

With the Classio and Renaissance work in 
England Messrs. Eames & Young have 
indicated their sympathy in several designs ; 
as the first building of the Lincoln Trust 
Company, the Chapman residence in Vance- 
venter-place, two large houses ia Washington- 
terrace, the houses of George L. Allen aad 
D. R. Francis, and the banking house of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 
The corner treatment of the latter imme- 
diately reminds one of the similar arrange- 
ment at the Bank of England, but a com- 
parison shows also the interestin is- 
similarities and considerable originality of 
the design as a whole. It was among the 
few Classic designs erected just prior to the 
Chicago Exposition. 

The great group of buildings known as 
ыл cR Station—a vast assemb of 
well-planned, excellently organised freight 
warehouses ia connexio: with the railways— 
was the first very extensive work of Messrs. 
Eames & Young, and extended their practice 
to one of the first magnitude in America. 
It shows traces of the influence of the work 
of Richardson, but in point of simplicity 
and sobriety, and in suitability to purpose, 
it is better than anything carried out by 
that redoubtable genius. The general 
excellence and thoroughness of these build- 
ings gained for the firm the confidence and 
esteem of the leading business men of the city 
and a permanent place among the best 
of their confrères. A large number of 
important commissions followed, especially 
warehouses, shops, and office buildings. 
Nearly every important street in St. Louis 
contains some huge monument to their 
designing skill, in some cases to their eagi- 
neering rather than strictly architectural 
work. Some of their high buildings are 
among the best of the kind to be found aay- 
where in the United States, such as the 
Union Trust Building, Liggett Building, 
and Wright Building. Their practice, now 
second only to that of Mr. Burnham in the 
“ West," has extended to various parte of 
the country. А very large hotel at Seattle, 
Washington, the military prison at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, the Fine Arts Building 
at the Omaha (Nebraska) Exposition of 
1898, the Custom House at San Francisco 
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Residence of Mr. W. H. Thornburg, St. Louis. 
Messrs. Eames & Young, Architects. 


(won in competition), and the Rosenberg 
Library at Galveston, Texas (also won in 
competition) are among the more interesting 
of such works. The most ambitious and 
monumental projecta undertaken by Messrs. 
Eames & Young include the improvements 
made at the Union Station at St. Louis 
to accommodate the visitors to the great 
Exposition, the Education Building at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition—one of the 
most dignified buildings ia the group; the 
designs placed second in the competitions 
for the West Point Military Academy and 
for the Indianapolis Post Office and United 
States Court House; and their studies for 
the improvements of Lindell Boulevard and 
the Park View Realty Tract near the 
grounds of the Exposition, which is a town- 
planning problem developed in 1903, com- 
prising a group of 125 hotels and apartment 
houses, all of which were so planned that 
every room in every building overlooked a 
en. 

Both members of the firn were born in 
the State of Michigan and studied at Boston, 
Massachusets, and also travelled and studied 
in Europe, Mr. Young having been a pupil 
of M. Daumet at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris. Both have long been prominent 
workers in the upbuilding of the American 
Institute of Architects. Mr. Eames was а 
Director and Vice-President for two years, 
and was twice elected, in 1904 and 1905. 
President of the American Institute of 
Architects. Mr. Young has served on 
several committees and as Auditor to the 
Institute. During the terms of his presidency 
of the American Institute of Archit»cts Mr. 
Eames was largely instrumental in bringing 
about an amicable understanding between 
the United States Government and the 
professional architects between which friction 
had occurred as regards amount of fees and 
also to the demands of the latter that 
Government buildings should be designed 
by responsible architects, not by Govern- 
ment employees. Another important office 
which came into his care was the purchase 
and maintenance of the Octagon House at 
Washington, which is now the official home 
of the Institute. It is fully paid for and free 
of any encumbrance. 


An illustration of the Realty Improvement 
Scheme, St. Louis, appears on p. 363, and 
other examples of the work of Messrs. 
Eames & Young are shown on our plates. 

—̃ —ẽ 
THE OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE. 

The increasing business which is falling to 
the Public Trustee has necessitated new 
accommodation for the staff of the depart- 
ment, and, pending the erection of the build- 
ing in Sardinia-street, temporary rooms are to 
be provided in a wood and iron building to 
be placed on the lawn of Clement's inn. 


THE PLACE OF THE STUDY OF 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL EDUCATION. 


THE opening meeting of the Architectural 
Association, Session 1911-12, was held at 18, 
Tufton-street оп September 25, when Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite gave the following 
address :— 

“ The history of architecture is that of build- 
ing construction, the means being involved in 
the consideration of the end attained. The 
two elements of architecture, the purport of 
the building, which involves the civilisation 
of the race, and the ssthetic ideal and tradi- 
tions of the builders both finding embodied 
expression in construction. А genuine archi- 
tecture has neither of these two elements 
singly, as it cannot be without purpose or 
beauty; but it involves their combination 
under ihe conditions of the science of build. 
ing, and, despite the tendency of books of 
modern architectural history to concentrate 
attention on religious, civic, or domestic habit, 
or upon a commerce in traditional archi- 
tectural forms, the building construction of 
man in different countries and ages is tbe 
field of the true study of architectural history. 

Ihe elements of architecture are not really 
capable of a practical dissociation, though 
possibly of separate analysis. It would be 
difficult in any historical review of buildings 
to eliminate architectural from non-architec- 
tural examples, and this is the problem of 
separating the study of architecture from that 
of construction. In different eras, and with 
races in varying measure, the esthetic or the 
constructive faculty has predominated. The 
great era of Grecian art stands for the former, 
as that of Roman ascendancy does for the 
latter; but to some extent both are always 
present, being interdependent, and they act 
and react as stimulants to the production of 
fresh architectural developments. 

Many instances might be cited to illustrate 
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the necessity of allowing that good building 
and good art are the same; the quality is 
properly common to both, admirable construc- 
tion having beauty in building as well as in 
other workmanships. Construction as an art, 
in entablatures, domes, vaultings, arcades, 
roofs, staircases, and joinery, offers abundant 
examples which do not permit the disintegra- 
tion of artistic effect from constructive skill; 
-both elements are practically in operation, and 
we can only describe the result as Leautiful 
building construction. 

Architecture as a constructive art offers a 
healthy sphere for a new enthusiasm. Ancient, 
buildings will awaken it in those to whom 
the glamour of antiquity is golden, while 
others, to whom the practical aspects of 
modern lile appeal more strongly, will find 
an incentive in the constant development of 
new requirements of plan and the adjustment 
by invention and experiment of materials 
and workmanship. 

We shall perceive in the practical applica- 
tion of а definition of architectural beauty, 
based upon beautiful construction that ancient 
and modern builders alike, when working with 
devotion, produced results which are satisfy- 
ing. We shail then enter into à sympathetic 
union of aspiration (which perhaps may be a 
new experience) in finding that buildings are 
the expression of earnest life, and in the 
revelation of a fresh harmony of thought we 
shall discover one of the secrets of the mystery 
of art. 

Intelligent antıquarianism and а sym- 
pathetic practicality of mind are each valuable 
as а standpoint for the architectural student, 
and both are necessary to a helpful considera- 
tion of the many branches of study included 
in building construction. The pursuit of the 
most prosaic and apparently unattractive of 
the building crafts is not successfully carried 
to the point at which the student becomes 
first à master and then a creator by merely 
picking up the latest threads of practice, con- 
tented to learn just how the thing is now 
done in order only to employ a process to 
attain a result. Building art is not such tame 
science as this. In every work which issues 
into real architecture there is scope for earnest 
investigation of the motives of derivation, and 
in the pursuit of such studies lie the incentives 
to further new development or design. 

It will be evident, if material and work- 
manship may be assumed, in any view of the 
art of architecture and form only соп- 
sidered, that the scenic make-up in stucco 
of an architectural Order or style is a 
result equivalent to the original construction 
as an expression of art. The study of form 
and proportion in an academic classic 
method, or by the so-called historic periods, 
which ignore the constructive craftsmanship 
of building art, is delusive and harmful. 
Transliterated forms in any rearrangement, 
“* freshly designed maybe, are as empty and 
vague of meaning as the decorative inscrip- 
tions composed of disjointed sentences from 


the Koran employed in Mahommedan build- 


ing. Unhappily, a knowledge of the forms of 
architecture and a knowledge of modern build- 
ing construction, each separately studied, are 


to a great extent the staple of present-day 


studies, examination, and practice, and to this 
imperfect method of education much of the 
superficiality of design and construction in 
modern architecture may be justly imputed. 
The sense that the architect of a particular 
building was emphatically the master of his 
work, rather than the unwilling slave of 
intractable materials and awkward conditions, 
is во rarely conveyed to the mind by a modern 
erection other than a simple work of engineer- 
ing, that the conclusion is enforced that many 
architects have no genuine enjoyment in their 
handling of the building crafts, and are unable 
from want of properly-directed study to 
express any appreciation of the means they 
employ to attain their ends in their work. 
To the architectural student the remedy for 
this weakness does not lie in devotion to a 
new style of architecture, but in a new style 
of building ; not in a fresh revulsion from 
licence in form to austerity, or in a craze for 
individualistic ornament. The remedy is 
a complete recognition of the artistic value 
of thorough knowledge and direct purpose 
“In quietness and confi- 
dence shall be your strength—but ye would 
not." Genuine interest will be found 
in the quality of each craft or trade, and 
the unaffected employment of each for ite 
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native or innate beauty and interest will 
replace superficiality, and a sense of texture 
in material and suitability in form will follow. 
Brickwork can be beautiful both as material 
and workmanship, stonework in adaptability 
and freedom of treatment, slating in pattern 
and quality, carpentry framings and joinery 
in direct expression of construction. 

Full acquaintance with the nature and uses 
of the materials for which he has to prepare 
designs, or more exactly in which he designs, 
is of fundamental importance to an architect. 
A slight general acquaintance will not be suf- 
ficient to ensure the technical sympathy which 
is recognisable so seldom, but is of such value. 
A certain knowledge that does not mistake 
the quality and peculiar beauty of each 
material is needed, so that the problem of the 
design may ally itself directly with the 
medium of its construction. This harmony, 
having very much to do with architectural 
beauty, sound and ingenious construction, will 
be quite readily seen to have intimate con- 
nexion with a right and sympathetic use of 
material. Constructive skill in unsuitable and 
unlovely material is as inharmonious as 
beautiful form badly constructed in a fine 
matenal. The art which employs materials 
successfully in building is as real as that 
which constructs with permanence and 
E Without construction, building is 
impossible; but unless exercised in suitable 
materials, with a proper sense of their nature 


and serviceakleness, fine architecture is 
equally unattainable. 
The study of materials is primary to the 


architect, then the study of construction and 
purpose, followed by such esthetic considera- 
tions as have not been evolved in their pro- 
gress through an artistic mind. The im- 
pressiveness, which is architectural, in the 
Temple of the Sphinx has its main sources 
in these three primary streams; they here 
combine in а building that owes nothing to 
what is commonly regarded as architectural 
detail or to aesthetic considerations. Dignity, 
fitness, and security are expressed alike by 
the material, construction, and arrangement. 

Material, though a constructive element, 
has, however, an aesthetic quality if it governs, 
as it should, the genesis of the detailed form. 
It imparts the quality of texture. so little 
understood in English practice. The general 
tendency here 1s to confuse it with the decora- 
tive values of materials, which lie solely in 
their superficial colour ог polish. The 
Esthetic value of a building material, how- 
ever commonplace its nature, is to be expressed 
by its use and workmanship, form deriving 
character from its natural qualities ; and with- 
out this sesthetic expression of the texture 
of material the finer effects of architecture 
cannot be realised. Into the appreciation of 
building texture costliness or intrinsic beauty, 
such as that of marbles, veneers, or of colour 
veinings or contrasts of richness, do not enter ; 
this decorative aspect of building materials 
has little to do with the essence of archi- 
tecture, though one of the first among those 
many accessories conveniently described as 
"handmaids." The вате considerations 
which govern the decorative painting of 
interiors apply general to the use of 
materials for their colour or superficial value. 
Though the student of building construction 
can be salely advised not to concern himself 
with these for a while, he cannot undertake 
as an architect the sympathetic study of 
materials, for the purpose of designing with 
them, with no other sense of texture than 
that which recognises the similarity of red 
Mansfield stone with red brick, and employs 
them ın juxtaposition to express their common 
red characteristics. А true perception of 
texture as a constructive and artistic quality 
will endow the use of our ordinary building 
materials, whether employed in important and 
great works or in such humtler things as 
warehouses, cottages, or even garden walls, 
with direct interest and beauty. The student 
may assure himself that if the texture of 
each material and its related craft is 
thoroughly comprehended he will have at 
hand a fountain of simple beauty which will 
give new vigour to design, and which will, 
besides, place for him the study of ornament 
upon a new and vital basis. Pseudo-archi- 
tectural forms which are lifeless apart from 
their original purpose and material will be 
replaced by the new stimulus of seeking to 
express the possibilities and quality of the 
modern material in his hands. 
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Will beauty of form, however, attend upon 
beautiful building construction? It will be 
fairly obvious to a generation such as ours, 
reared into a general sense of architectural 
fitness by education in the mixed particulars 
of illogical standards of taste, that it will 
not be so. As a matter of course, to such 
any beautiful architectural forms must be 
derived trom some extraneous source and 
apphed fo the building, as it would be im- 
possible, for a dilettante, to conceive of 
building construction as otherwise than Philis- 
time and ugly. | 

lí this prevalent view is correct апа to be 
Жашан by education, we must have a new 
term for beauty in architecture, beautiful 
architecture and beautiful building not being 
identical and not necessarily connected. It 
is а consequence of this prevalent view that 
building construction bocks and those on 
architectural history proper have dealt with 
apparently different subjects, the former with 
the matter-of-fact necessities of building, and 
the latter with the forms which impart archi- 
tectural beauty. This conclusion, I fear, 
represents the state of the case in the minds 
of present-day authorities; the grouping of 
subjects and books, schemes of architectural 
examination and of education leading thereto 
seem to nave as their basis the segregation 
of the arts of design from the practice of 
construction. The student is expected to sort 
himself either as a constructor or artist, and 
nourish his bent accordingly, and in either 
compartment he is secure from becoming a 
great architect. 

A definition which seeks for intellectual 
expression in building construction as the 
secret of true architectural beauty will almost 
satisfy the inquiry as to the relation of beauty 
of form to building art. Refinement and 
adornment follow upon this premise, and it 
need not be considered that the bare require- 
ments of an enclosing construction is all the 
building art allows. The Great Pyramid, the 
Parthenon, the Pantheon, a medieval vaulted 
cathedral, or a Renaissance dome each exem- 
plty the operation of trained intellect on 
constructive problems. 

It would be an affectation to suggest that 
books or lectures dealing practically with the 
needs of a student of building could impart 
the art of architecture, but it should be 
claimed that the student of construction 
should discern the elements of architectural 
beauty in that subject, just as in the study 
of beautiful buildings they should be attracted 
to their fundamentally architectural construc- 
tion. 

The purport of this introductory address is 
fulfilled in pointing out that the studies of 
the architectural student should concentrate 
upon the motives and materials of construction 
as true sources of varied streams of interest 
and beauty. Apart from passing fashions, 
these make architecture permanently effective. 
Underlying my purpose has been the hope of 
linking. ancient reference with present prac- 
tice by a linked study of historical buildings, 
in order to avoid such a concentration of atten- 
tion on modern use in construction as would 
relegate precedent to what would improperly 
ke called the artistic side of the architecture. 
A very narrow view of artistic architecture 
only would either profess disregard for the 
modern sense in construction or the ancient 
in form; the true view equally observes both 
in each; the artistic architect and the prac- 
tical builder are not properly separate entities 
or corporations. 

This basis of study is the ideal for the 
architect; to illustrate and prove it would 
be easier from the standpoint of a review of 
past works of architecture than of the means 
now at hand of achieving fresh ones, but the 
present 1s the most living force with which 
the student will have to engage, and, modern 
architecture having nothing wherewith to 
express herself but building construction, to 
иа the more necessary study shall have the 
more abundant comeliness. 

Ot other forces, of the power of the past, 
of the aspirations of pure artists who were 
not constructors, we may be led to speak 
later in dealing with the historical progression 
of building experiment. 

—Á—— i a— 
A DECEASED BUILDER'S ESTATE. 

The lafe Mr. Joseph Waterhouse, of Keigh- 
ley. builder and contractor, formerly mayor 
and alderman of the borough. has left estate 
valued at 40.5837. 
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The Northern Architectural Association Visit 
to Stella Hall and Axwell Hall. 

An interesting outing arranged in connexion 

with the Northern Architectural Association 

was held on Saturday afternoon, when the 


members paid a visit to Stella Hall, the resi- 
dence of Mr Joseph Cowen. The party were 
met at Stella Hall by Mr. Joseph and Miss 


(owen, Who conducted their visitors over the 
historic building and explained many features 
of interest. Mr. Cowen explained that Stella 
Hall was a religious house in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, but there were no 
authentic data until about 140, when the hall 
was grated by the Bishop of Durham to the 
nuns of St. Bartholomew, who had a nunnery 
in Newcastle. Stela Hall remained a nunnery 
until the time of Henry VIII., after which it 
passed into the hands of the Tempest family. 
Lord Widdrington subsequently became the 
possessor, and later the Towneleys, from 
whom it was at present leased. ‘tella Hall 
was still in the form of a cress. The last 
material alteration made to the kuilding was 
executed by Mr. John Dobson over forty 
years ago. The party afterwards drove to 
Axwell Hall, which was erected about 100 
years ago from the designs of the late Mr. 
James Paine. 
ei ——— 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. W. H. Ward, A.R.I.B.A., has removed 
from 28, Theobald’s-road, to 2, Bedford- 
square, W.C. 

Mr. Campbell Jones, F.R.I.B.A., who has 
for many years carried on his practice at 32, 
Bedford-row, W.C., has moved to Skinners' 
Hall, 9, Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street, Е.С. 


Orme-square, Bayswater. 

This freehold property, now offered for 
sale, consists of twelve houses, around three 
sides of a garden, whose estimated rentals 
amount to nearly 2,600/. per annum; the area 
extends to 75,340 ft. super., with frontages to 
Bark-place and St. Petersburg-place, and one 
of 241 ft., on the open side, to Bayswater-hill. 
The pleasant retreat and garden, one of the 
last after its kind in the town, was laid out 
un the site of one of the Kensington gravel 
pits in 1815 by Edward Orme, who built the 
houses, together with one for his own occupa- 
tion, at irregular intervals. Orme, a descen- 
dant of the old Cheshire family, was print- 
seller to George III. and the Prince Regent, 
trading in New Bond.street. He bought the 
land, and also built Bayswater Chapel-of-ease 
—now St. Matthew's Church—in St. Peters- 
burg-place. Nos. 1 and 2 in the square were 
the homes respectively of Sir Rowland Hill 
and Frederick (Lord) Leighton. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In his report for 1909 and 1910 Sir 
Cecil H. Smith, Director and Secretary, 
refers to the great increase of the 
prices realised bv works of art in recent 
years, which, he says, renders the problem 
of acquisition by purchase one of serious 
moment; the inflation of auction-room prices 
practically leaves public institutions, with 
their strictly limited means, deprived of any 
chance of success in open competition. There 
were 718,921 visitors to the Museum in 1909, 
and 967,592 in 1910, including 98,368 and 
158,071 on Sundays respectively. 


Rebuilding of Messina. 


The new rules for the rebuilding of 
Messina permit the adoption of various 
systems of construction with the proviso 
that every building shali have a frame 
of iron, timber, or reinforced concrete; 
but frames may be dispensed with for 
masonry buildings of only one floor not more 
than 5 m. high and with walls whose thick- 
ness is not less than one-eighth of their height. 
Cornices and balconies must not project from 
walls more than 40 cm. and 60 cm. respec- 
tively; terraces and roofs must not be heavier 
than 50 kg. and 45 kg. per square metre: 
cast-iron for columns and general structural 
work is prohibited. The height of the houses 
must not exceed the width—a minimum of 
10 m. or 8 m.—of the street; buildings must 
not be higher than 10 m. to the eaves, though 
for churches and public buildings the limit is 
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16 m. A sum of two millions will be expended 
upon the Government buildings, for which are 
to be used masonry blocks and lime and 
pozzuolana from Bacoli, with steel framework. 
The plans comprise improvements of the 
harbour and extension of the sea-front and 
a road 100 m. wide alongside of the quays. 


Ashton, Northants. 

Mr. Charles de Rothschild. of Ashton Hall, 
near Oundle, has in effect rebuilt the village 
by replacing ail the old thatched cottages 
with substantial buildings of stone, in pairs, 
with gardens all round them. The cottages 
are let to the labourers on the farms and 
estate at a rent of 1s. 1d. per week. Eachhas 
two ground floor rooms and three bedrooms 
above; the front living-room is large and 
well lighted, and fitted with a cooking range, 
beyond is another room with a second range 
and a hot-water bath. 


Australia and the Island Site, Aldwych. 

The Parliament in Melbourne will in a few 
days hence have before them the project for 
purchasing the island site in Aldwych for the 
new oflices of the Australian Commonwealth 
and the six States. It is understood that the 
London County Council] will part with the 
freehold of the land, and that the scheme 
will involve а total outlay estimated at some 
500,000/. The entire site at disposal covers 
an area of 24,360 ft. super., inclusively of the 
leasehold portion on which now stand the 
offices of the Victorian Government. 


St. Albans Abbey Church. 

The project for the substitution in St. 
Albans Abbey Church of a stone groined 
roof to the north aisle for the plain oak roof 
that now covers it has been placed before 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, who has prepared plans 
and drawings and an estimate amounting to 
4,500/. has been given. 


Art in the Borough. 

At the Borough Polytechnic, where the 
basement is being rebuilt, en interesting 
experiment in decoration is to be seen. One 
of the large ground-floor rooms, used chiefly 
for recreation purposes, has been taken in 
hand by а band of artists and decorated. 
That is to say, the walls have been covered 
with a series of seven paintings representing 
in а spirit of modernity some of the pastimes 
of young Londoners. There is a strong Post- 


Impressionistic tlavour in the scheme, due, of ` 


course, to the intluence of Mr. Roger E. Fry, 
under whose direction the work has been 
done. The intention of the series is humorous, 
and, apart from the technique, there is con- 
siderable attractiveness ın the compositions. 
Mr. Fry himself contributes a panel, skil- 
fully designed for its position, in which the 
pleasures of elephant riding are suggested 
without a visit to the Zoo. Mr. Albert 
Rothenstein shows us a seaside idyll, and Mr. 
Duncan Grant, with some originality and 
considerable decorative charm, gives а 
pictorial demonstration of swimming. Mr 
Max Gill portrays a "Punch and Judy" 
show. The most amusing of all, however, is 
Mr. F. Etchell's view of social life on Hamp- 
stead Heath—a Bank Holiday aspect. 

The colour scheme of the series is gay, and 
if we are not altogether enamoured of some of 
the designs, there is an enlivening touch 
throughout the compositions. Painted in flat 
tints, and executed in a few weeks at a total 
cost of 100l., these mural decorations, if not 
in accordance with the accepted traditions of 
decorative art, will serve the purpose of the 
institution, which is to brighten the thoughts 
of the people. 


Church Extension in Cleveland. 

The committee appointed ty the Archbishop 
of York to report on the needs of the Church 
in Middlesbrough and Cleveland considered that 
the following sums were urgently required :— 
Towards the payment of existing debts, 
3.4861. ; towards the provision of sites, 3.7721. ; 
for the erection of mission churches, 4,550. ; 
for the erection of parish halls, 2,650/. ; for the 
erection of parsonage houses, 1,600/.—16,0581. 
Other schemes—not so urgent as the above, 
but, in the opinion of the committee, necessary 
— will involve an expenditure of an additional 
14,0001. at least. The Archbishop has felt 
himself justified in issuing an appeal for 
30.000/., substantial contributions to which 
have been received already. 
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The House of Commons. 

A new system of drainage is being placed 
in the House of Commons under the direction 
of the Office of Works. It is expected that 
the work wil be completed pefore the re- 
assembly of Parliament. 


An Open-air Bath, Cardiff. 

Adlerman John Chappell, presiding over the 
Cardiff Parks Committee, introduced the ques- 
tion of an open-air bath at Llandaff Fields. 
He suggested that the scheme be taken in 
hand without delay, and that shrubs be 
pu on its slopes, so that a revenue might 
e secured from bathers next year. There 
had been serious congestion at  Roath 
Park Lake bathing boxes this year, and 
although 44,000 people had passed through the 
turnstiles, hundreds of people had to be turned 
away. He dared to say that 80.000 persons 
had been bathing in dangerous places during 
the same period. In order to relieve the con- 
gestion he advocated the provision of an 
open-air bath in Llandaff Fields. 


Bishopsgate Institute. 

The Institute, whose enlarged reference 
library will be reopened in the course of 
October by Lord Rosebery, has been enriched 
by the acquisition of the library of the late 
Mr. George Howell, M.P., comprising some 
6,000 volumes on social and economic ques- 
tions, purchased by his friends at a price of 
1,000/., an offer to buy them having been 
made from America. The Institute library, 
we may mention, possesses an unusually large 
and varied collection of works upon the his- 
tory and topography of London. 


Travelling Facilities to Tooting. 

It is hoped by residents in Lower Tooting 
that new means of transit may be established 
to supplement the existing tramway service. 
It is suggested that the City and South 
London tube, which now ends at Clapham 
Common, should be extended to Balham, 
Tooting, and perhaps to Wimbledon. Another 
idea is that the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway should build a station at 
Merton Bridge and increase the railway 
facilities. 


A Glasgow Fire. 

It has been widely stated that the ware- 
houses of the Scottish Wholesale Co-opera- 
tive Society in Glasgow, which were partially 
destroyed early this month, were built from 
designs placed second in the competition in 
1882 for the Municipal Buildings. "This is an 
error. Messrs. Bruce & Hay were the archi- 
tects of the damaged warehouse, while the 
firm placed second in the Municipal Buildings 
competition, won by the late William Young, 
were Messrs. Hall & Taylor, of London. 


The Ordnance and Geological Surveys 
Report for 1910. 

The Director-General has just issued his 
report for last year. А special revision to 
facilitate the valuation of land is being made, 
and in advance of their normal turn, of the 
maps of those areas around towns where the 
details have been greatly changed during 
recent years. Мо maps are now produced at 
the nation's cost to a scale greater than 25 in. 
to the mile; the old town maps to scales of 
5 ft. or 10 ft. to the mile are revised by the 
Survey at a charge of from 15s. to 20s. per 
acre. All the 6-in. and 25-in. maps are printed 
from photographic zinc plates. The coloured 
l-in. maps are lithographed, transfers being 
taken from the copper plates, graven by hand, 
used for the l-in. uncoloured maps. Оп the 


geological side а large portion of the kingdom 


is mapped to the 6-in. scale, and maps of the 
whole country are made to scales of 1 mile, 
4 miles, and 25 miles to the inch; the explora- 
tions below surface are carried out Fy the 
Geological Survey, in three parties of six 
geologists, with collectors of fossils, and photo- 
graphers, apiece. The maps are plotted and 
printed by the Ordnance Survey, who use, for 
the most part, colour printing in yellow, blue, 
and red—six inks yielding some 900 tints. 
The census-taking in the current year, the 
Wreck Register, the transfer of the telephone 
service of the Naticnal Company to the State, 
and the land-tax schemes of the Government 
have greatly increased the demands upon the 
work and output at Southampton. 
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The Stort River Navigation and Lea 
Conservancy. 

The Lea Conservancy Board have ratified 
their purchase from Sir Walter Gilbey of the 
Stoit River Navigation, which, as the River 
Stort, separates Essex from Hertfordshire. 
The Navigation extends from Bishop’s Stort 
ford into the Lea, and enters the Thames by 
way of the Lea Cut from Bromley at Lime- 
house. The water supply is gained chiefly 
from springs at Elesnhism and from small 
affluents along its course, on which are fifteen 
locks, 13 ft. 6 in. wide, and from 3 ft. 3 in. 
to 4 ft. 6 in. deep throughout. The Board 
intend to repair the locks, banks, and bridges, 
and to adapt the river for the passage of 
barges of 65 tons burthen. 


Metropolitan Sewage System. 
To-morrow (Saturday), at the Stonebridge 
Outfall Works, Mr. Н. Mallaby-Deeley, M.P., 
will open controlling valves and thus link up 
the sewers in the Brent area of Willesden 
with the Metropolitan main drainage system. 
The ceremony will take place at three o'clock. 


University of London: British Museum and 
Victoria and Albert Museum Lectures. 


Mr. Banister Fletcher, F. R. I. B. A., will 
commence a course of twenty - four University 
Extension lectures on Ancient Architecture 
at the British Museum (by permission of the 
trustees), on Tuesday, October 3, at 4.50 p. m. 
Also a course of twenty-four lectures on 
Renaissance Architecture at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (by permission of the 
Board of Education), en Monday, October 2, 
at 5 p.m. These courses are to be fully 
illustrated by lantern slides, photographs, 
diagrams, and models, while the museums, 
which seem the natural home for a series of 
such lectures, abound in ancient and Renais- 
sance examples, which will be visited and 
сше, by the lecturer during the class 
held at the end of each discourse. Particu- 
lars may ke obtained from Miss Gaudet, 120, 
Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 


University College. 

The new session in the Faculties of Arts, 
Laws, Science, Engineering, etc., at Univer- 
sity College will be opened on October 2. On 
October 12 Mr. E. S. Prior, F. R. I. B. A., will 
deliver the first of a course of Carpenters' 
Company lectures upon English medieval 
architecture. 


Central School of Arts and Crafts. 

The teaching in the architectural classes in 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts is 
arranged to enable students to qualify for the 
examinations held by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and other professional ex- 
aminations, as well as qualifying for the 
National Competition, the L.C.C. Art Scholar- 
ships, and for admission to the School of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. The classes are now 
in progress, the subjects including architec- 
tural design and drawing, building construc- 
tion, structural mechanics, letter cutting in 
stone, wood carving, ornamental leadwork, 
ironwork, and bronze casting. Mr. S. B. 
Caulfield, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. F. H. Mansford, 
Mr. P. J. Waldiam, and other qualified 
teachers are associated in the work of instruc- 
tion. On Wednesday evenings a course of 
lectures i8 given from 8.15 to 9.30, the growth 
of а house being explained. The whole of 
the details, including site, drainage, hot water 
supply, etc., will be considered. А Saturday 
afternoon class will be held from 2.30 to 5 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, where 
examples of old work will be studied. 


School of Art Wood-Carving. 

The School of Art Wood-Carving, 39, 
Thurloe-place, South Kensington, which is 
under royal patronage, has been reopened 
after the usual summer vacation, and we 
are requested to state that some of the free 
studentships in the evening classes main- 
tained by means of funds granted to the 
school] by the London County Council are 
vacant. The day classes of the school are 
held from ten to one and two to five on five 
davs of the week, and from ten to one on 
Saturdays. The evening class meets on three 
evenings a week and on Saturday afternoons. 
Forms of application for the free studentships 
and any further particulars relating to the 
school may be obtained from the Secretary. 
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Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell. 

The announcements for the session show that 
a variety of subjects of practical and 
theoretical importance may be studied at this 
polytechnic. In the electrical engineering 
department the new generating station, which 
was opened by the Chairman of the London 
County Council last winter, is now available 
for the instruction of senior students in both 
day and evening courses. The equipment of 
this station is very complete in all details of 
the generation and distribution of continuous 
and alternating current. In the mechanical 
engineering department the equipment for 
experimental work in aeronautics has been 
much increased. Various classes are held, in 
which instruction із given in craftsmanship 
and other artistic work. 


Lectures on Electric Lighting. 

Two popular lectures will be given by 
Mr. Frederic H. Taylor, A.M.Inst.E.E., 
A.M.Inst. M.E., on “ Recent Developments in 
Electric Lighting and Other Applications of 
Electricity," on October 4 and 1 next, com- 
mencing each evening at 8 p.m. Tickets may 
be had on application to the Secretary at the 
Willesden Polytechnic, Priory Park-road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 


The Gas Fire. 

The question of heating buildings, domestic 
and otherwise, has engaged the active atten- 
tion of architects for апу years, and par- 
ticularly in London—the city of fogs ’’— 
where the damaging effects of the ‘‘ smoke 
nuisance ’’ are so manifest, this actvitiy has 
of late largely been devoted to studying the 
question from a more scientific aspect than 
hitherto, i.e., not merely from the point of 
view of obtaining heat and that only, but of 
obtaining it in its most convenient and 
hygienic form. Of late years, in this country 
especially, where the vagaries of the climate 
have been so marked at all seasons of the year. 
the coal fire has to some extent fallen out of 
favour, for the simple reason that it is not 
possible to adapt that means of heating to the 
varying temperatures to which we are sub- 
jected, and, as a consequence, a system of 
heating that is always instantly at the will 
of the user is becoming more widely known 
and adopted day ky day. We refer to the 
gas fire. This means of heaung has found a 
good deal of favour with those who are in a 
position tə appreciate the advantages to be 
gained thereby. The work that the largest 
metropolitan gas company have undertaken in 
offering to arcnitects the free fixing of gas 
fires for 4 trial period may induce members of 
the profession who have not had personal 
experience of modern gas heating to take this 
opportunity to study the subject more closely. 
If they do, it may lead to their advising the 
still wider adoption of this system of heating. 


Nottinghem Building Scciety. 

After the fifty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Nottingham and Midland Counties Per- 
manent Building Society, held a few days ago, 
it was decided that in future the title of the 
association should Бе the ‘‘ Midland Counties 
Permanent Building Society.” 


— —— 
A GATE AT HATFIELD. 


Our illustration presents a gate in the 
gardens of Hatfield, to which our attention 
has been called by Mr. Robert Falconer. The 
nicasured drawing is by Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner. It was brought to its present posi- 
tion from a neighbouring park, and the initials 
are those of a baronet, who died before 1689. 
Its interest lies in the fact that it was pro- 
duced before the Frenchman Tijou’s work so 
profoundly influenced the art of ironworking 
in England, there being many reasons for 
believing that he was not here before the 
arrival of William and Mary. These are set 
out at length in Mr. Starkie Gardner’a forth- 
coming Look, which not only deals exhaus- 
tively with the work of Tijou, but also with 
that of his successors, as well as with that of 
his purely Euglish rivals, whose names even 
have hitherto been unknown to us. 

Notwithstanding all- researches, the real 
fashion of the richlv-worked iron gates of 
Charles and James II., mentioned by con- 
temporary writers, remains quite unknown. 
The gates before ив, though naive in design, 
present many of the characteristics of the later 
English school, which developed side by side 
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with Iijou's richer and more florid style. 
They may even show that he was perhaps 
not 80 wholly uuinfluenced by the ironwork 
he found in England on his arrival, as hither- 
to supposed, but this, however, opens up a 
question which cannot as yet be profitably 


discusged. 
— . — 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Library at Clydebank. 

The designs of the fifteen architects chosen 
to compete in the competition for a Carnegie 
public library at Clydebank have been con- 
sidered by the assessor, Mr. James Miller, 
A. R. S. A., who has awarded the first premium 
E) to Messrs. А. M'Innes Gardner and 

bert Whyte, the second premium (30/.) to 
Messrs. Stewart and Paterson, and the third 
premium (25/.) to Mr. Charles Menart, all 
practising in Glasgow. 


Düsseidorf Extension. 


On p. 565 full reference is made to this 
competition, which is open until next July. 


Cottage Hospital, Skegness. 

In this competition Mr. Ernest R. Sutton, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Nottingham, was the assessor, 
and he has awarded the premium (15/. 15s.) to 
Mr. F. J. Parkinson, of Blackburn. Messrs. 
Moore & Archibald, of Middlesbrough, and 
Mr. Josiah Auty, A.R.I.B.A., of Morley, were 
placed second and third respectively. 


—— ! — 
BOOKS. 


Engiish House Design. By Ernest WILL- 
MOTT, F.R.I.B.A. (London: B. T. Bats- 
MY 94, High Holborn. Price 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Ir architects generally have had some reason 

to complain of a lack of public appreciation 

and recognition, and have felt at times the 
disheartening sensation of playing to empty 
houses, at any rate the designers of domestic 
work are not without encouragement. For 
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them the house is always full and the applause 
spontaneous and generous if, as might be 
expected, a little indiscriminate at times. 

his widespread апа increasing public 
interest is responsible for the making of many 
books, and the very fact that there are so 
many has prompted Mr. Ernest Willmott to 
write another. It occurred to him that it 
might be helpful if the material already 
collected could be “sifted and collated in a 
form which would enable those who have little 
technical or historic knowledge of English 
domestic architecture to appreciate the drift 
of its modern tendencies and to understand 
something of the principles upon which all 
that is best in them is based."' 

The method adopted is to state briefly a 
few general principles to which all good 
design should conform, and then to note their 
application to the examplea—both ancient and 
modern—chosen for illustration. 

In order to define and explain the position 
in English architecture of the examples he 
cites, the author has found it desirable to 


deal with them historically. А most interest- 
ing chapter reviews such questions as the 
development of the old English house, the 


arrival of the Renaissance, the fusion of the 
old methods and the new motives, and the 
survival of the earlier traditions in the smaller 
houses. The next chapter deals with Ше 
Revival, illustrated by the work of Philip 
Webb, Bodley and Garner, and В. Norman 
Shaw, and leads to a selection of con- 
temporary designs which appears to be fairly 
representative. 

The book is intended to appeal not only 
to the architect, but to all those who, taking а 
general interest in the subject, wish to know 
more about it and to reconcile their taste to 
their understanding. 

We welcome this timely and admirable 
attempt to effect this reconciliation most 
heartily, for it must be confessed that too 
many of the previous works on English archi- 
tecture are rather by way of being picture 
books, which, however useful as books 
drawing-room table 
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ornaments, make little appeal to the under- 
standing. | 

Although it may be too soon to attempt 
to sum up the whole meaning and effect of 
the Gothic revival, it seems fairly clear 
that, a& any rate, we owe to it the present 
recognition of the value of good materials and 
of the need for sound and artistic crafteman- 
ship in using them in а way that is charac- 
teristic of their nature. From the author's 
interesting remarks on texture and quality of 
surface we gather that the simpler the design 
—the fewer and simpler its features—the more 
the expression of the whole is dependent on 
the quality and the treatment of the materials, 
whereas in buildings where “ purely archi- 
tectural quality obviously plays а more 
dominant part, where the features are 
many and elaborate, the surface texture of 
the material is no longer of such a vital 
importance. 

If we must find some point to criticise in 
so interesting а book we should be inclined 
to take exception to parts of Chapter III., 
particuiariy to its title—Concerning the Chief 
Principles of House Design—which we think 
is liable to mislead. These principles we find 
enumerated as repose, proportion, 
rhythm, colour, texture, etc. 

It is not simply a concern for pendantic 
accuracy of expressions which leads us to say 
that we should have thought it more accurate 
to describe them as qualities, not, as principles 
—qualities inherent in all good designs which 
are the outcome of the proper application of 
the right principles of design, but not the 
principles themselves. Indeed, we notice 
that the author himself refers to them else- 
where as qualities. 

A principles, we take it, is generally under- 
stood to be more in the nature of а precept, a 
line of conduct to be pursued, a course of 
action to be taken towards a desired end. 

Anyone, therefore, who might reasonably 
expect from the title of this chapter to find 
the principles explained whereby these desir- 
able qualities could be obtained would be to 
some extent disappointed, for to enumerate 
the qualities of a flower, its form, its colour, 
its perfume, is not the same thing as to 
explain the creative principle governing its 
organic growth. While an exhaustive analysis 
of the elements of such qualities as propor- 
tion and rhythm, and the conditions under 
which they occur may do something towards 
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Newton St. Cyres, Crediton, Devonshire. 


From Mr. Willmott's ** English House Design.“ 


helping the student to formulate for himself 
the principles which govern the organic growth 
of а building, by means of which the desirable 
qualities of proportion, rhythm, or repose may 
be obtained, we cannot help feeling that the 
author's sense of the impossibility of entering 
into philosophical discussion may result in 
giving an impression that he is a little too 
ready to refer these abstract qualities back to 
our natural sense of the fitness of things—as if 
everyone's sense of the fitness of things was 
alway an infallible court of appeal; whereas 
his readers might welcome some further 
explanation of the relation between these 
abstract qualities and the practical require- 
ments of the building, which explanation need 
not lead us far “into the region of meta- 
physics. 

When, for instance, the author asks, “ То 
what, then, is this quality of repose due? 
and proceeds, ''This is not an easy question 
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Tbe Double-Cube Room, Wilton. 


(B. T. Batsford.) 


to answer іп a few words Like human 
character, it is the cumulative result of many 
influences. We find this quality in a simple 
block of old farm buildings where evidently 
no self-conscious effort has been made to 
achieve any particular effect, just as we recog- 
nise a beauty and strength in the character 
of many simple folk who are probably totall 
unconscious of ever having deliberately culti- 
valed a single virtue, it seems to us that 
he succeeds in à very few words in supply- 
ing a good working answer. The repose is 
there tecause “no self-conscious effort has 
been made to achieve any particular effect."' 
After this suggestive and, as we think, help- 
ful explanation, to be told that “we may 
not be alle to say why it (repose) is there 
any more than we may be able to say why 
a certain arrangement of notes produces har- 
mony and another discord," but that the 
healthy eye recognises it just as the healthy 
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Cottage at Croyde, N. Devon. 
From Mr. Willnott's ' English House Design." (B. T. Batsford.) 


ear recognises harmony, seems to be making 
rather an unnecessary mystery of it all, which 
tends to defeat the okject of the book, for 
people are most DM interested in that 
which they can most easily understand. 

When, again, in discussing proportion he 
imagines a гоол: 8 ft. square and 20 ít. high, 
and remarks that it is immediately apparent 
that there is something wrong with that room, 
that it is too high for its area, it would have 
been more interesting and useful if he had told 
us why, and, instead of referring it back to our 
sense of the fitness of things, had pointed 
out that the bad proportion is only im- 
mediately apparent because we happen to 
know the nature of the room—a room for 
domestic use in a private house—and that 
the lofty proportion is not the natural 
outcome of the practical requirements of the 
room, and does not create the internal 
esthetic effect which is the characteristic 
expression of its nature and purpose; and 
that if we had not known this we should 
not have been in a position to judge whether 
the proportion was good or not. 

We gather that the author does not wish 
us to think that there are any fixed or 
arbitrary rules of proportion equally applic- 
able to interiors of every character, or that 
it is not possible to imagine an interior to 
which the proportion of two and a half cubes 
in height would be appropriate and pleasing 
to tne eye, when it produces the ssthetic 
expression characteristic of that particular 
interior. 

There also seems a danger in the way the 
subject is treated that the layman or the 
student may carry away the idea that such 
qualities as proportion or rhythm are con- 
sciously, or even arbitrarily, applied to 
salisfy the „spiritual element“ after the 
material element has been provided for, 
instead of realising that these qualities are 
the unconscious and inevitable results of the 
organic growth of a structure that is created 
by an artist in conformity with principle. 

Although the author clearly shows how 
intimately the quality of proportion is con- 
nected with every structural detail of the 
building, yet he thinks this is the engineer's 
outlook —the accomplishment of a purpose by 
the most direct means—and that “it is only 
after the dictates of constructive propriety and 
of practical expediency have keen satisfied 
that the element of proportion begins to enter 
the field of art, and it is in the varying degree 
of the refinements then exercised that the 
quality of the artist is discerned.” 

Making all allowances for the general ten- 
dencv of its context, this sentence is difficult 
to follow. On the contrary, it might be con- 
sidered that the spiritual element of propor- 
tion should enter into and govern the design 
from the first conception of the idea; that its 
influence on the shapes and heights of each 
unit helps constructive propriety and practical 
expediency to express ideas and to satisfy 
the spiritual element; that its absence may 
lead to rooms two and a half cubes in height. 


and that in the varying degree of the refine- 
ments then exercised the quality of the artist 
is discerned quite as much as in the after 
refinements of detail, which simply heighten 
and complete the spiritual satisfaction already 
obtained by the main structural proportions of 
the building. 

It is impossible, however, within the limits 
of a review to do justice to every point of 
principle or method that is raised. "That such 
points are raised is, to us, the chief value of 
such books. We recommend everyone in- 
terested in the subject to read it for himself. 
It is nof too long. it ів never dull, and it is pro- 
fusely illustrated by photographs of good 
examples. 


The Ancient Stained Glass of Exeter 
Cathedral. By F. Drake and J. M. 
DRAKE. (Exeter: Pollard & Co., Exeter. 
Price 1s.) 

A VALUABLE and detailed account of the 

stained glass in Exeter Cathedral and its 

restoration—particularly as regards the 
choir-—is given by this pamphlet, which con- 
tains reprints of two papers read before the 

Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society—the 

first in 1879, by the late Fred. Drake, who 

began the restoration, and the second in 

1909 by his son, Mr. Fred. Morris Drake, 

who has continued the work. Much light has 

been thrown by the research of thirty years 
on what, at the earlier date, was still obscure 
in the history of the glass. The great east 
window, as Luilt about 1300, had six trefoil- 
headed lights, which were glazed (1308-26) by 

Master Walter, believed to have come from 

Rouen, where the glass was bought. In 1389 

the window was rebuilt in the Perpendicular 

manner and with nine lights, and Robert 

Lyen, of Exeter, was employed to reglaze it. 

The new lights at the top and in the centre 

are painted frankly in the style of his day 

with while instead of flesh-coloured faces and 
the halos in the same piece, and yellow stain is 
used in them. But the adaptation of the old 
lights to their new positions in the sidelights, 
three on each side, 1s of special interest. The 
old glass differed in shape and size from the 
new openings. The borders were cut to fit the 


cinquefoil heads as nearly as possible, and 


fhe added heigit had to be filled up by means 
of new bases and canopies. The former are 
in the contemporary style, but the latter show 
the craftsman deliberately | archaising—an 
almost unique occurrence in medieval art. 
In order to maintain harmony with the figures 
he gave their new canopies the rigid design. 
clumsy outlines, and heavy colouring of 
Master Walter's work sixty years earlier. 
Mr. Drake gives many other interesting 
notes on the glass of this cathedral, and even 
las а good word to say for the notorious 
Peckitt, who carried out a drastic restoration 
of it about 1750. “For all his sins, glass 
ad should remember him kindly. He 
ived in a bad age; he had no access to good 
material, no one to teach him. In the face 
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of difficulties innumerable he actually did 
induce the resurrection of our craft. Alone 
he did his best, in that XVIIIth-century 
slough of complacent ignorance, to feel his 
way towards the light. Where he sowed we, 
120 years later, did the reaping, often, I fear, 
with anything but gratitude towards him.”’ 


School Planning at Home and Abroad. By 
W. Н. Webs, Licentiate R. I. B. A., 
M. R. San. I. With numerous illustrations. 
(London: The Sanitary Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E. C. 
Is. net.) 

Ат the Twenty -fifth Annual Congress of the 

Royal Sanitary Institute at Brighton, Mr. 

Webb read an able paper on School Plan- 

ning," which was illustrated by а good many 

interesting plans of schools, and it is this 
paper, with the illustrations, which has been 
published as a booklet. Much of the paper 
appeared in our pages in our issue for 

October 1 last, and we are glad to call atten- 

tion to the publication of it in this form, as 

it should be of interest and value to those 
engaged in school work. 


The Making of a Great Canadian Railway. 
By FREDERICK А. TaLBor. With forty- 
three illustrations and map. (London: 
Seeley, Service, & Co., Ltd., Great Russell- 
street. 16s. net.) | 

THIS is the story, to quote the subsidiary 

title of the work, “of the search for and 

discovery of the route, and the construction 
of the nearly-completed Grand Trunk Pacific 

Railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 

with some account of the hardships and 

stirring adventures of its constructors in un- 
explored country —the pioneer survey, the 
scientific survey, and the construction. The 


book is not intended to appeal to the 


engineer, but to those who are interested in 
the romantic side of railway building or 
have interests at stake, though there is a 
good deal in the volume that cannot fail to 
be of interest and value to the young 
engineer. The chief actor in this huge 
undertaking appears to have been Mr. 
Charles Melville Hays, the President of the 
Grand Trunk system, and tbe author gives 
detailed information showing the manner in 
which “ап idle thought |by Mr. Hays] 
evolved into the most stupendous railway 
constructional enterprise in the history of 
the iron road. То undertake 3,545 miles of 
first-class railway as one concrete project 
represents a colossal task, especially when it 
is recalled that at the time of its conception 
the population of the Dominion did not 
exceed 6,000,000 souls." Though the work 
is not intended to appeal to the engineer, 
we must not omit to mention that Mr. B. B. 
Kelliher is the engineer-in-chief of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, Messrs. Foley, Welch, 
& Stewart being the constructional engineers. 
It was resolved to make the railway a model 
one, and the British railways, it 1s pleasing 
to note, were taken as models," the first 
cost" to be the last cost. The con- 
struction of the line was taken in hand in 
large stretches at a time, ranging in length 
from 40 to 100 miles or more. At intervals 
of every two or three miles the constructors 
established camps for a small army of men. 
horses, and material, while ample supplies 
of food were stored to meet their require- 
ments for six or nine months. In addition, 
the section was subdivided into divisions 
ranging up to 12 miles in length, on which 
resident engineers were stationed. . . . 
Something like $100,000, or 20,000/., were 
being poured out every day to provide work 
for over 25,000 men who were engaged in a 
mighty struggle wth rock, muskeg, and 
forest.” 

The volume contains a great deal of enter- 
taining matter, including some amusing 
anecdotes, but we have no space for a 
detailed notice. The author describes the 
many difficulties of the undertaking—not the 
least being the muskeg, or bog-swamp—and 
gives particulars of the Quebec bridge—the 
bridge before the disaster and the new design 
—about which readers of the Builder are 
familiar. In the 350 pages of his work, not 
one of which is dull, the author has given 
an admirable and well-written account of an 
undertaking which will rank as one of the 
greatest that Canada has attempted; the 
underlaking is a great one, and it has been 
worthily described by Mr. Talbot. 


ve 
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Sunday Morning. 


Johannes Bosboom and 
The French Gallery, 120, 


Selected Pistures b 
William Maris. 
Pall Mall.) 
Tus is an illustrated catalogue issued by 
Messrs. Wallis & Son as a souvenir of the 
interesting Exhibition held a few months ago, 
and to which we referred in our issue of 
May 19, p. 605. Most of the reproductions 
are Rembrandt photogravures, one of the pic- 
tures being © Sunday Morning," illustrated 
on this page. Bosboom had а fine sense of 
the pictorial qualities of architecture, and 
possessed draughtsmanship of a rare order. 


— Rm — 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE SEWERAGE or Sea Coast Towns. By 
Henry C. Adams. (London: Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son. 5s. net.) 

History or BRIDGE ENGINEFRING. Ву 
Henry Grattan Tyrrell, C.E. (Published by 
the author, at Chicago, 1911. $4-00.) 


مھم 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS.‏ 


Some illustrations of gilt and leather wall 
hangings are given in the rt Journal, with 
historical notes. It is difficult to-day to 
realise the immense importance in early times 
of gilt and decorated leather work as applied 
to wall decoration, for its eclipse during the 
XVIIIth century was complete, and its manu- 
facture never became a national industry in 
England. Stamped leather for decoration lost 
its importance early in the XVIIIth century, 
and was superseded by painted ornament on 
leather, which continued in use for a long 
time for screens." The series of articles in 
the Art Journal, under the title of “ Interiors 
of English Mansions," includes Boughton in 
Northamptonshire. ''Boughton affords a 
most interesting study, writes Miss Jourdain, 
* while the earlier buildings and decorations 
Which remain serve to illustrate the transition 
in style." Other articles deal with the Mort- 
lake tapestries and the Thistle Chapel. 

Some valuable hints on decorative design 
may be obtained from the photographs of 
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By Johannes Bosboom. 
(By permission of Messrs. Wallis & Son.) 


Chinese mirrors illustrating the first article 
in the Burlington Magazine. The article b 
Herbert e on English lacquer work 
gives examples of cabinets and other pieces, 
exceptionally good їп design. The book 
notices this month contain reviews of a large 
number of continental works of considerable 
importance to the artist. 

n the Connoisseur will be found an 
illustrated article on the furniture in Sir 
Frederic Cowen's collection, a further instal- 
ment on the Salting collection, mainly dealing 
with bronzes and reliefs, and numerous notes 
of interest on works of art of various types and 
periods. 

The Studio gives an important place to 
Professor Jiro Harada's article on modern 
Japanese Cloisonné enamels, illustrated by 
numerous examples of bowls, vases, etc. In 
the review of the National Competition of 
Schools of Art it is noted with satisfaction 
that the Board of Education now proposes to 
develop rather than curtail the resources of 
this method of encouragement for the designer. 
and that it is likely that the exhibition will 
in future be held in a convenient and easily 
accessible gallery. The students’ designs 
reproduced in the article show much of a high 
degree of merit, and at times a really imagina- 
tive treatment, though at times we see a 
tendency to lapse into the hackneyed forms of 
conventionalisation so characteristic of the art 
school some ten or fifteen years tack. 

That well-known art magazine, Deutsche 
Kunst und Dekoration, published at Darm- 
stadt, has now a record of fifteen years, and 
the current issue shows that its sympathies 
remain wide. The colour plates include one 
after a picture by Hodler, a Secessionist whose 
work and Mr. Augustus John’s is inspired by 
similar motives. Otherwise, the magazine is 
illustrated by numerous half-tone blocks in 
monochrome, all of good appearance, and 
these, in connexion with articles on various 
subjects, enable the reader to obtain an 
extended view of the arts in Germany. Pro- 
fessor Angelo Jank, of Munich, is a decorative 
artist of merit, many of his compositions deal- 
ing with hunting scenes and warfare. The 
sculpture of Professor Hoetger, of Darmstadt, 
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is interesting, one piece being evidently in 
emulation of the missing Monna Lisa. The 
architecture includes work by Professor 
Hermann Muthesius, Professor Von Seidl, Mr 
Lutyens, Mr. Ino Campbell, and_ others. 
Various other illustrations are included of 
decorative work of all kinds. The new 
volume certainly opens well. 

Mr. E. B. Chancellor’s article in the Nine- 
teenth Century on the architectural master- 
pieces of London concerns itself chiefly with 
the buildings of the XVIIIth century; but the 
тоге interesting paragraphs are towards the 
end, where Mr. Chancellor emphasises the pre- 
vailing ignorance of architects and their work 
in the following terms :— 

“The ordinary amateur prides himself on 
knowing something of the characteristics of 
the old masters of pictorial art. He will 
point you out а. Raphael or a Reynolds; a 
Cuyp or а Velasquez, with the assurance of 
a critic; even the more recondite masters will 
yield their mysteries to his indefatigable in- 
quiry; but in the case of the masterpieces of 
architecture few appear to take the trouble 
to learn when they were erected or who were 
responsible for their design, and the man who 
would blush to be thought uninformed of the 
name of a well-known painter will be found 
light-heartedly скота his ignorance of 
the architect of some building whose outlines 
have been familiar features to him all his life. 
I cannot but think that it is this want 
of knowledge in this particular phase of art 
that largely makes the removal of some 
architectural masterpiece an easy matter com- 
pared. with the relegation of some notable 
picture to another country. 

People will never stir a hand to preserve 
а thing unless they realise that it is not only 
an object of what is absurdly called senti- 
méntal value, but also an intrinsic part of 
the capital, and a possession as much worth 
preserving as а picture or а book. But when 
thev do this, they will as stoutly defend what 
architectural remains we can still boast in 
London as they have done, on so many 
occasions, the masterpieces of pictorial art 
which would otherwise have been wrenched 
from our grasp. Were there but half as many 
amateur critics of architecture as there are 
connoisseurs of pictures, one would have com- 
paratively little to fear in this respect.“ 

The important international exhibitions at 
Rome and Turin have quite overshadowed the 
efforts made this year at Charleroi, where a 
by no means unimportant industrial exposition 
has been gathered together and pleasantly 
housed in tasteful buildings. "This exhibition 
is described in an article in La Revue Générale, 
which suggests that it is well worth a visit 
from those interested in the mining and metal- 
working industries, the staple ones of the 
district. 

Concrete has an editorial on the second 
report of the Joint Committee on Reinforced 
Concrete. Following this is an article by Mr. 
Lakeman on the construction of the Free 
Church, Hampstead, the work of Mr. 
Lutyens. The Canadian building regulations 
for reinforced concrete are instructive. Other 
short articles deal with various aspects of 
concrete construction in engineering and build- 
me ok 

he Electrical Engineer signalises its 
twenty-ninth year of issue by a reduction in 
price to twopence weekly and by a simul- 
taneous increase in the number of its pages. 
The current number describes the leading 


features of the Electrical Exhibition at 
Olympia. 
—̃ e 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bureaucracy v. Competition. 

SiR,—I have read with much pleasure your 
article on the refusal of the Scotch Education 
Department to allow the Aberdeen Education 
Committee to invite eight architects to send 
in plans for new buildings required by the 
Committee. You point to what is a very 
real danger to the future of our country, not 
only in architecture, but in every department 
of life. The whole system of government is 
slowly changing. The British idea of govern- 
ment as crystallised in Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Right was for the public authority to 
see to things being properly done by others, 
not to employ publié officials to do them. 
The true function of government is destroyed 
where instead of supervising it undertakes to 
execute. With the architect, engineer, and 


& second public authority is needed to super- 
vise the first. MARK Н. JUDGE. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The vandalism in connexion with the Tatter- 
shall Castle fireplaces forms the subject of our 
leading article. It is suggested that a Minister 
of Fine Arts should be appointed, aud that 
archeological societies should supplement the 
work of thé Royal Commission. 


Mr. Gordon Craig's models and drawings for 
“ Macbeth " and other plays are considered in 
our second leader with reference to Stage 
Architecture generally. | 

Notes include: “ The White Horse Cellars, 
and Hatchett’s, Piccadilly“; ‘‘ Heraldic Impro- 
prieties °; Municipal Improvements and 
Distress Committees" ; Houses versus Flats: 
** Portinscale Bridge ’’ ; The National Trust 
and Tattershall Castle" (p. 351). · 

Some information on the structural features 
of the Crystal Palace is given on p. 351. 


“ Contemporary Architects and their Work : 
Messrs. Eames & Young, of St. Louis " (p. 352). 
This appreciative article is contributed by Mr. 
Francis S. Swales, formerly chief designer in their 
office. Several of our illustrations are repro- 
duced from drawings made by Mr. Swales. 


Professor Beresford Pite's lecture at the 


Architectural Association on Building Con- 
struction’ in Architectural Education is 
reported on p. 355. 


Book Reviews (p. 358) include: Mr. 


Willmott’s “ English House Design"; The 


Making of & Great Canadian Railway " ; ** The 
Ancient Stained Glass of Exeter Cathedral" ; 
* School Planning at Hom» and Abroad." 
A curious drainage question is discussed in 
our Intercommunication Column (p. 302). 
Sculpture in Civic Art " is the title of the 
first article in the Monthly Review (p. 363). 


А translation of the conditions of the Town 


Planning competition at Düsseldorf is given on 


p. 365, with comment. 

The scheme for a Memorial to King Edward 
at Shad well, designed by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens, 
is described on p. 366. 

To the Building Trade Section (p. 369) a legal 
correspondent contributes an article referring to 
Builders and Extraordinary Traffic.“ 


Law Reports (p. 372) include: Howlett v. 
Harrods,” and a case re the Fees of a District 
Surveyor." 


On page 374 the results are given of the 
competitions for a library at Clydebank and а 
Cottage Hospital at Skegness. 


— — 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 
Glasgow Architectu.al. Craftsmen's Society. — Presi- 
dential address by Mr. James S. Boyd. 7.45 p.m 
SaTURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 
Hackney Institute, Dalston-lane —Demonstrations in 
Engineering and Science Laboratories. 6.30-9.30 p.m. 


Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.—Visit to 
works of the Coltness Iron Company. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers.— 
Western District meeting at Puignton. Town Hall, 9 30. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 2. 

Architectural Association. Opening address by the 
President, Mr. G. C. Horsley, F.R.I.B.A. 7.30 p.m. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, TO TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10. 
Royal Instituteof British Architects.—The Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Architects, Rome. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6. 


, Birmingham University.—Mr. Raymond Unwin's 
inaugural lecture on“ Civic Design,” in the Mason College 
Building. 5.30 p.in. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers (Yorkshire and 
Northern Districts).—Meet nt N.E.H. station, Leeds, 
10.55 a.m. Visit to Messrs. Thomas Green & Sons, Ltd., 
Smithtield Ironworks, to the Headingley Electric 
(Water) Pumping Station, and to the new Filter Beds. 


— — — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Amerlcan Architecture. 


UR three plates this week in con- 
nexion with our Contemporary 
Architects " series (p. 352) give 
examples of the work of Messrs. 

Eames & Young, St. Louis. 


The Story of the Bridge. 
THE series of articles on this subject will be 
continucd in our issue of next week. 


THE BUILDER. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


A Drainage Question. 


Sin,—I am contending with the local 
authority that it is their duty to relay a com- 
bined drain which runs underneath my house, 
but their reply is that it has received the 
sanction of the local authority, ccnsequently 
the owners of the premises through which it 
passes are responsible for its repair and main- 
tenance.” 

I have inspected the application of the 
builder for permission to lay the drain. This 
document is in the registers at the Town Hall; 
it was signed by the Surveyor to the Board of 
Works and also by the Chairman of the Board 
of Works for this district on April 26, 1876. 
My house is No. 70 in the street. A blockage 
was complained of between No. 70 and 72, 
and as the next-door gulley is lower than ours 
it became flooded. Our sewage seemed to 
run away, but really it helped to choke them. 
We were successful in clearing by rods on two 
occasions, but the third attempt failed, and, 
a nolice threatening summons having been 
received, we called in a builder and opened 
up the drain. The choking was due to a 
down pipe treaking and falling into drain 
beneath. The inspector called and  con- 
demned the drain on account of its not being 
cement jointed and out of date. We then 
gave our builder instructions to cease, so that 
we might thrash out the question of respon- 
sibility. 

The arguments urged by us that it is the 
Council's duty are:—(1) That the plan dif- 
fers from actual state of affairs, showing 68 
in combination at rear, whereas this does not 
appear so from what has been opened up; and 
that other drains from stable in rear (erected 
about 1880) are in existence, but not shown 
on plan, thus showing that the combination 
as it exists has not received sanction of local 
authority. (2) That prior to 1875 there was 
a garden where our shop now stands, and that 
the shop was added to the house at that time. 
This necessitated the opening of the drain to 
take the rain water, and it was then that the 
plan came into existence. The combined 
drain was neither reconstructed nor repaired. 
Thus 16 must have been laid many years prior 
to 1875, and that, apparently, the Council 
have no plans thereof. (3) That the drains 
are not such that they would have been 
approved by the local authority, seeing that 
the method of laying is contrary to the regula- 
tions in existence at that time. 

On the 12th inst. notice was served that the 
Council would examine drains, and this they 
did at junction of house and shop. They 
found clay 2T worm-eaten; no concrete, 
except round the rain-water pipes, which had 
been relaid about fifteen years ago. The 
Council replaced gravel and flooring as they 
found it. 

To-day notice has been served complaining 
of “a leaky drain," and requiring us within 
seven days to “properly relay the drain in 
accordance with the drainage by-laws of the 
London County Council.“ If default be 
made, a summons will be issued requiring 
attendance before a magistrate. Our lease 
was only recently acquired, and will expire in 
about fourteen years hence. 

Could you kindly tell me what attitude 1 
should take up, and would you be so good 
as to answer the following questions? (1) 
When cement jointing came into force, and 
when made compulsory. (2) If we are, as 
the Council say, liable for the combined drain, 
whether we have any legal claim upon our 
neighbours, who are connected, to pay their 
proportion. (3) If we can cut our neighbours 
off and refuse to let their sewage pass through 
the drain beneath this house. 

I am aware that if the Council relay the 
sewer we shall be compelled to renew (in 
accordance with London County Council by- 
laws) all the connexions thereto, but are 
local authority liable for inspection chamber, 
manhole, vent pipe? SUFFERER. 

Dalston. 


[*,* We have considered your questions as 
regards the combined drainage system con- 
nected with your house and should be glad 
to assist you; but we are unable to give purely 
legal advice through our columns, as to do so 
on à statement of facts which тау be 
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imperfect through laymen not having perfect 
knowledge of important points might only 
involve them in litigation. We may point out 
to you that in the metropolitan area a com- 
bined system may have been sarctioned so 
long ago as January 1, 1856, as this seems 
to have some bearing on vour contention, and 
also that not all deviations from the 
authorised plans serve to convert an authorised 
system of drainage into a sewer, although if 
the effect of the deviation or of an un- 
authorised connexion was to include other 
buildings than those contemplated in the 
authorised scheme that might serve to do so. 
We have not information enough before us to 
deal with all your questions. If the drainage 
of all three houses is defective, and if the 
system is a drain and not a "sewer," we 
should imagine Ше authorities would proceed 
against the adjoining owners as well, and the 
expenses would be apportioned; but in any 
event we should say you would not be entitled 
to cut vour neighbours off, as they may have 
prescriptive rights. The extent of the works 
the local authority can demand we can express 
no opinion upon on the facts as stated. We 
should advise you to consult a good solicitor 
upon the questions involved, as a single inter- 
view may save you from embarking upon 
fruitless litigation, and in any case through 
him you may approach the local authority and 
vour neighbours with a view to ascertaining, 
lessening, or sharing the liability.—Eb.] 


Fungus and Boarding. 

SiR,—-Referring to the letter from W. E. D., 
the fungus is evidently dry rot. The favour- 
able conditions for dry rot are gem warmth. 
and the absence of fresh air. The position 
of the room in question suggests that the 
facilities for ventilation under the floor are 
inadequate. The remedy is to remove every 
particle of wood affected by the rot or showing 
any indication whatever of the fungus and 
burn it, well wash the walls and the sound 
woodwork adjoining with a solution of per- 
chloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate). and 
provide ample circulation of air under floors 
before fixing the new woodwork. Аз he has 
substituted tiles for the wood floor, I would 
suggest that the skirtings be of cement, as 
the wet from washing the tiles may help to 
foster the dry rot in the woodwork. An 
interesting leaflet was issued by the R.I.B.A. 
in March, 1910, which should be instructive 
to your correspondent. | 

FREDK. OSBORNE SMITH. 


———9—-9———— 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 28, 1861. 


Apprenticeships. 

At the recent Social Science Conference in 
Dublin Mr. Lushington, barrister, read a 
paper, entitled Shall Apprenticeship under 
Indenture be Compulsory?“ 

This apprenticeship question is опе of 
great difficulty, and also one of considerable 
moment to the community at large. It is 
very certain that, amongst our large manu- 
facturers and employers, а feeling adverse 
to indentured apprenticeships is rapidly 
spreading. The Builder, some time ago, 
remarked upon the fact that in many of our 
large establishments and workshops appren- 
tices have almost or wholly disappeared. 
The views of this class of employers have 
been ably set forth by Mr. Napier, of Glasgow, 
in а paper read at one of the meetings of 
the British Association. It is contended 
that under the old system, where boys are 
secured against the contingencies of trade 
and uncertainty of employment for a specified 
season, they acquire habits of carelessness 
and indifference, unfitting them from becom- 
ing superior workmen; whereas, by putting 
them upon their mettle, and giving them 
plainly to understand that present employ- 
ment and future success depend upon the 
activity and attention with which they dis- 
charge their respective duties, a race of 
better educated and more ingenious workmen 
will be produced. Asa proof of the correct- 
ness of their views the advocates of unin- 
dentured apprenticeships point to America, 
where our old English system is unknown. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA (1905) 
MESSRS. EAMES & VOUN 
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С. ARCHITECTS, ST. LOUIS. 


LINDELL BOULEVARD IMPROVEMENT, ST. LOUIS (1903). 


Sprague k Co., Ltd., Printers, 4 & 5 East Harding St., Е.С. 


LINDELL BOULEVARD IMPROVEMENT, ST. LOUIS (1903). 
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PARK VIEW, ST. LOUIS. 


\ \ TE publish this week an illustrated 
article dealing with the work of 
Messrs. Eames & Young, of St. 
Louis, U.S.A. (p. 352). The above design 
for the lay-out of the Park View Realty Tract, 
close to the Exposition grounds, is an interest- 
ing and attractive example of their work in 
developing an independent estate of some size 
involving the consideration of many of the 
problems of town planning. The able manner 
in which the various apartment-houses are 
grouped so that each room looks out into 
a garden has the added advantage of dis- 
pensing with the enclosed court. which, 
though condemned by our sanitarians and 
discouraged by our municipal authorities 
as preventing the free passage of air, is 
still too often a feature in similar schemes 
in this country. 

There is little doubt that the citv of the 
future will avoid this feature—with inter- 
esting effects on our street architecture and 
on the general lay-out. The problem 
seems to have been solved to some extent 
at the end of the XVIIIth century in Craig's 
design for the lay-out of the more modern 
part of Edinburgh, where the blocks on either 
side of George-street give long continuous 
fronts, without any enclosed areas. By 
this means not only is a free circulation of 
air obtained, but it also becomes possible 
to place minor streets for mews, etc., in a 
fashionable part of a town without their 
presence being observable from the principal 
streets. 


Park View Realty Improvement, St. Louis, 1903. 


Messrs. Eames & Young, Architects. 


Outside the Luxembourg, Paris. 


SCULPTURE IN CIVIC ART. 


Any mental conceptions of a city as 
a complete work of art in itself, an 
organic creation, must perhaps regard 
sculptural monuments in park, or street, 
or square as the final touch of 
wsthetic expression, such monuments hold- 
ing the same relation to the complete 
design of the whole city as the sculptured 
decoration on a building does to the 
building itself. The means whereby the 
conscious mental and intellectual expression 
of the structural conception of the building 
acquires the added grace and charm of 
subconscious emotional expression, the 
last crowning grace of aio ейи. the 
flowers on the tree, the natural result of its 
perfection of organic structure. 


As the tree must grow in uniformity with 
natural forces before the flower appears, and 
the building root itself in solid necessity and 
be evolved by hard mental stress in harmony 
with the law of gravitation before its structure 
can reach its final expression in the fine flower 
of sculpture, so it is in the city. Before 
we ean introduce sculpture its environment 
must be there. We cannot brighten an 
expression which does not already exist. 
Before a sculptural monument can gather 
up and express more eloquently the prevailing 
sentiment of an open space or of a group of 
buildings the place must be laid out or the 
buildings grouped to express the same 
sentiment, or in deference to some ruling idea 
of which the sculpture may be the finishing 
and more vivid expression. 

Town planning as a fine art, being now 
but at the beginning of a new Renaissance in 
this country, its technique has vet to be built 
up anew. Rightly it starts with broad 
principles of growth and structure, and 
concerns itself more immediately with stern 
necessity. If, then, we have not yet fullv 
developed a school of thought, or laid down 
the general principles of the art or the 
technique of the method whereby the lay-out 
of open spaces or tbe grouping of public 
buildings can be made to express definite 
ideas or feelings, it is not to be wondered at 
that we have no very definite ideas аз to 
the method whereby sculpture may be used 
to emphasise expression in any particular 
instances, or generally as to its place in a 
civic composition—its possibilities and its 
limitations. 
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We Lave yet to receive that help and 
co-operation from the sculptors which the 
subject demands. А few of the more gifted 
and intelligent of them have lately given 
some thought to the right treatment of 
sculpture on a building, and have realised 
that in conjunction with architecture it 
attain: to complete satisfaction, but little 
attention has been given to the study of 
sculptured monuments in relation to their 
environment. 

If we look to our past efforts in London 
for guidance in the art of placing statuary, 
this guidance is chiefly negative. Examples 
abound of how not to do it. 

A most creditable statue of Oliver Crom- 
well is placed at the bottom of a sort of dry 
moat or bear-pit, with one of the bears— 
or is it а lion ?—-reclining on the not very 
creditable pedestal. Every savage, from 
prehistoric man downwards, as ccuntless 
tumuli and other remains testify, knew 
better than to erect a monument to a 
departed hero in а hole. The natural 
instinct is to place it on a hill; to make 
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At Versailles. 


what is high higher; to place the monument 
—if only à mound or a skull on a stake — 
where it can be seen and can impress the 
beholder. Oliver Cromwell might as well 
have been placed in the moat of the Tower 
of London. 

A few yards away is the equestrian statue 
of Richard Cœur de Lion, the position of 
which has no relation whatever to the open 
space in which it stands. Put away in a 
corner sideways and close up to the front of 
the House of Lords, dark metal against a 
richly-fretted stone background of the same 
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goneral tone, it so entirely shrinks into its 
surroundings for lack of sufficient atmo- 
sphere around it to detach it from its 
inappropriate background that any merit it 
may possess is entirelv lost. It is possible 
that not one in ten of those who pass by 
ате even aware of its presence. 

In the Thames Embankment-garden¢ 
the statue of Tyndall has an inscription 
in small letters on its pedestal, but, being 
placed in the centre of a circular garden 
enclosure, no one can approach near enough 
to read it. Realising this, the authorities 
have thoughtfully placed а small wooden 
board on a post at the edge of the enclosure 
wit the inscription on it, but it does not 
seem to have occurred to them that there 
was anything wrong with the surroundings 
of the statue or that it was designed to be 
more closely approached. 

The outdoor sculpture of Paris and Ver- 
sailles, аз the illustrations suggest, can as a 
rule depend upon an adequate setting and 
suitable environment; a position in which 
the surroundings are to some extent in har- 
mony with the sentiment of the sculpture. 
When that is not completely obtainable 
a sound technical knowledge of the due 
relation between architecture and sculpture, 
and the unity that fortunately exists in the 
various arts, ensures at least some general 
harmony of effect, and at any rate avoids 
the worst mistakes. 

Such groups as we illustrate might be 
divided irto two classes—the recumbent 
figures and groups of children at Versailles, 
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and the isolated figures in the gardens of the 
Louvre or the Luxembourg. 

The first are strictlv architect ural; de- 
liberately arranged as part of the general 
composition with which they have an exact 
relationship of scale, material, and style ; 
designed to enhance and give the finishing- 
touch to the expression of the general senti- 
ment of the whole composition. 

The rest are on a different footing. De- 
signed for the most part as independent 
creations, expressing a complete idea, they 
need а background or a frame, а certain 
isolation from their immediate surroundings. 
while preserving the unity of the general 
effect. 

Usually such statues are housed" in 
museums, as at the Louvre or Luxembourg. 
but by placing them in the surroundiug 
gardens, not too intimately related ° with 
the architecture of the building itself, the 
necessary isolation is obtainable, and the 
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statue obtains the most perfect setting, can 
be appreciated as an independent creation, 
while at the same time adding much to the 
charm of the garden without creating a 
discord or in any way interfering with the 
effect of the general design of the building 
and its environment. The result has all the 
advantages of an outdoor sculpture-gallery 
where each statue can be seen independently 
without clashing with its neighbour. 

As the importance of the study of civic 
design becomes more fully realised, then we 
shall hope to see the proper relation of 
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sculpture to its environment and the general 
question of its possibilities and limitations 
in civic art receive the attention of the 
Royal Academy and other schools of 
sculpture. 

Tne illustrations to this article are from 
photographs by Mr. F. R. Yerbury. 


TOWN PLANNING COMPETI. 
TION AT DÜSSELDORF. 


TE following translation of the conditions 
of a competition for replanning the town of 
Düsseldorf, Germany, should be of great 
interest, we think, to all English town 
planners and municipal officials, even though 
they have no intention of competing. 
Characterised by the scientific method and 
by that painstaking thoroughness for which 
the Germans are so distinguished, these con- 
ditions amount to a most interesting and 
valuable essay on the whole art and science 
of town planning, as at present understood in 
Germany, emphasising the principal points to 
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be observed in the lay-out and general concep- 
tion of a modern industrial and residential city. 

The amount of information supplied to the 
competitors gives us some idea of the present 
advanced state of the art in Germany, and 
enables us to realise the enormous amount of 
statistical information which must be col- 
lected, analysed, and properly related to the 
general subject by those who have the oppor- 
tunity and the type of mind capable of deal- 
ing with facts and figures, before the actual 
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planner—the man with the creative type of 
mind—can attain a grasp of the essential 
points of the problem, and be in a position to 
tackle it with any hope of success. We doubt 
whether the officials of any English town are 
yet in a position to supply such exhaustive 
information and draw up such conditions. 
We note with approval that, in addition to 
the five prizes offered, a sum of 1,0007. is set 
aside for the purchase of any other schemes, 
or parts of schemes, which show sufficient 
merit. We commend this arrangement to 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, which proposes to adopt any valu- 


able or striking idea from any of the non- 


premiated designs without payment to the 
author. . 


CONDITIONS ОЕ THE COMPETITION. 


The object of the competition is to secure 
a plan for building up the town of Düsseldorf. 

The plan must satisfy the requirements of 
traffic, public health, administration, and 
beauty. 

The scheme of buildings now existing in 
the district of Düsseldorf to be retained as 
far as possible in the suggested plan. Re- 
vision is, however, not forbidden, and the 
competitors must decide to what extent re- 
building is necessitated by their schemes. 

The designs must contain suggestions for 
the extension and supplementing of existing 
streets and communication systems (tram- 
ways, town, and general railways). 

Further, there must be designated in the 
plan sites for the provision of dwellings and 
centres of industry, having regard to the con- 
ditions governing each (road and water com- 
munications, points of the compass, prevail- 
ing winds, parks, and forest lands). 

The scheme of roads, tramways, and town 
railways, as well as general railways, should 
extend to Kaiserwerth and Ratingen in the 
north, Hilden in the east, Benrath in the 
south, and Nensz in the west (smaller com- 
mercial district). 

The proposed traffic arrangements should 
be so laid out as to allow of a possible linking 
up by streets and railways with the surround- 
ing large towns, Duisburg, Essen, Elberfeld, 
M-Gladbach, Rheydt, Crefeld (greater com- 
mercial district). The proposals for such a 
linking up to be given. 

Suggestions are to be shown for the cultiva- 
tion of open spaces in the town of Düsseldorf, 
and in the lesser and greater district exten- 
sion, in the greater, however, only so far as 
a connexion of the forest and meadow lands 
already existing in it with the commons of 
the other two districts allow. 

The gas plan to be used for setting out 
of the town; the os for the lesser exten- 
sion; and the 44,55; for the greater extension. 
The two last need only contain the main 
thoroughfares of the town of Dusseldorf. 

The following points are to be observed 
in the designs :— 

(1) The principal commercial streets from 
the town into the country are to be considered 
the groundwork of the plan. А future sup- 
plementing of this main network with new 
streets is to be assumed. 

The main streets must be wide enough for 
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tramways and their construction over and 
under the future fast trains (high level and 
underground railways). The necessity of 
further bridges over the Rhein in the future 
is to be borne in mind. 

(2) Boulevards and promenades, that must 
be as free from through traffic as possible, 
must be provided for between the open spaces 
(see 7). Hereto belong also the streets on 
the Rhein to north and south of the town, in 
the setting out of which the fixed waterline 
is to be taken into account. This is to be 
noted in (4) in connexion with the centres of 
industry. 

(3) Necessary cutting through and widen. 
ing of streets for improved connexion of the 
streets named in (1) with the inner town are 
to be shown in the 4,/;; plan of the district, 
which is to be obtained gratis from the 
Survey Office. 

(4) Proposals must be made for the division 
of the town into residential and industrial 
centres, whereby a revised distribution of the 
town divisions in the several classes and zones 
of buildings becomes possible. In arranging 
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the industrial centres, good railway communi- 
cation and direct or indirect (by means of 
railway waggons) communication with the 
Rhein should be considered. New harbour 
basins must be foreshadowed. 

The separation of the industrial from the 
residential quarters by park and woodland 
should be aimed at. 

Residential quarters, with dwellings suit- 
able for the various classes of the inhabitants 
(detached houses, terrace houses, small and 
large blocks of dwellings), as well as plans 
for open and enclosed Еу, to be provided 
for, in addition to existing buildings, to such 
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an extent as to meet the requirements of the 
increasing population until the year 1930. 
(See graphic representation of the increase in 
occupation of land for buildings predicted to 
1950, compiled from the Düsseldorf Statistical 
Office.) 

By regulating the widths of streets and 
depth of building blocks, wholesome condi- 
tions of living are produced. At the same 
time the ground should be apportioned care- 
fully, and nothing allowed to go by chance. 
Low buildings are to be recommended ; more- 
over, the detached house will not greatly con- 
cern the lower classes. Suggestions may also 
be indicated for new suburbs in the larger 
district of the built-up town, easily accessible 
by tram. 

(5) The position of the principal railways is 
detrimental to the further development of the 
town at different points. It should be con- 
sidered in what way this disadvantage can 
best be overcome, especially how far the 
ы crossings over can be done away 
with. 

Increase of the present insufficient accom. 
modation for tratlic at the principal railway- 
station is to be aimed at, so that an in- 
creased amount can be dealt, with. 

The railway system round Düsseldorf is to 
be supplemented with a main line bridging 
the Rhein to the north of the town. 

The suggested alterations and extensions of 
the railways need only be roughly sketched 
out on plan, but must be accompanied by 
explanatory notes. | 
. (6) Suggestions are to be made for the 
introduction of & contemplated line of rail- 
way from Cologne, and from the industrial 
district, for the connecting up of these two 
lines with each other, and with the line to 
Crefeld (Rhein, Bahn). 

(7) Sites as large and convenient as possible, 
supplementing those existing. to be allotted 
for wood, park, and meadow land, as well as 
for exhibition purposes, aviation, games, and 
sports. 

The rivulet valley, not vet built on, must 
be especially taken into consideration. First 
to he considered for the new schemes are those 
lands in possession of the town, then those 
belonging to the Fiskus. and. lastly, larger 
preces possessed by private individuals. 

(8) The town entertains the project of 
erecting a new Town Hall in the quarter be. 
tween Stiftsplatz and Schulstrasze Platz. 
The required area is 18,000 sq. metres (en- 
closed courts) in extent, and provision must 
be made for a possible extension in the future. 
The market place is, if possible. to remain on 
its present site. The rearrangement necessary 
for erection of the Town Hall in the before- 
mentioned quarter of the town, and, perhaps, 
also the adjacent neighbourhood, is to be 
represented on the ry; scale plan. 


(3) The requisite sites (Platze) must be 


provided for, an arts and crafts school build- 
ing of about 2.200 sq. metres site area, a 
museum of about 5.000 sq. metres extent, a 
large concert-house of about 5.000 8q. metres 
extent with proportionately large garden, and 
a town theatre to seat 2,000. For these use 


the section plans mentioned in (5). Further, . 


schemes must be thought out for supplying 
the town from one or more points with food 
(market halls) coming into Düsseldorf by 
rail, ship, or other conveyances from the 
southern town centres and from parts to the 
west and south-west of the town. Further. a 
place for a new slaughter-house, about the 
sıze of existing one, is to be provided. 
Among other public buildings of the first 
importance there will be primary, secondary 
and elementary schools, and in this connexion 
it must be borne in mind that for every 5. C00 
inhabitants there must be an elementary 
school of fourteen classes (seven for bovs and 
seven for girls). Then baths. conveniently 
grouped with public libraries, reading- rooms, 
savings bank branches, ete. An effort should 
be made to conveniently place the various 
sports grounds in relation to the different 
localities, as mentioned in (4). 

"ites for all public buildings must be 
chosen so far as is possible from land in the 
possession of the town. 

. (10) The suggestions made, especially those 
in relation to trathe, the disposition of 
extended industrial and residential quarters, 
the division of the latter into the several 
classes of buildings, and also the placing and 
grouping of public buildings, and any point 
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which seems of importance to the author 
should be discussed in a short explanatory 
report. 

The following items will be supplied to 
intending candidates :— 

(1) Plan of town toe scale, with land 
in possession of town coloured (vellow), that 
owned by Fiskus. (violet), and larger plots 
owned by private individuals (coloured round 
with red). (Extra plans may be procured 
from the Town Survey Office at 10s.) 

(2) A similar plan, uncoloured, to draw 
the design upon. (Extra plans obtainable 
at 5s.) 

(3) A similar plan, black and white, .,,/,, 
for purposes of study, with notes of existing 
schools. 

(4) Plan 1% of the district 
Stiftsplatz and Schulstrasze. 

(5) Plan 444,, (surveyors’ tables) to take 
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design. 600 
(6) Plan;,ssoo(general plan) to take 
design. 


(7) Special plan of the Aper aud Grafen- 
berger Forests, -,,, with contours. 

(8) Town plan rsd, with particulars of 
densitv of population in the various parts of 
old. Dusseldorf. 

(9) Town plan re with particulara of 
different building values. 

(10) Graphic representation of predicted 
needs of building land to meet increase in 
different sections of population till the year 
1950. 

(11) Results of traffic census at fourteen 
points in the town. 

(12) Daily amount of traffic on the lines 
of town tramways in 1910. 

(15) Journey times and fares from the 
centre of Dusseldorf to the various centres 
of traffic. 

(14) Receipts and expenditure of tram- 
wavs in comparison with the mileage (in 
kilometres) and passenger traffic. 

(15) Recent street building 
Tramways with their construction. 

(16) Compilation of means of providing 
town with food. 

(17) Grow of the town of D., 1795-1910. 

(18) Industrial development in D. accord- 
ing to trades. 

(19) Traffic in D. harbour, 1795.1910. 

(20) Rail goods trattic in D., 1896-1910. 

(21) The inhabited estates to the number 
of dwellings in sixteen large towns. 

(22) Density of houses in twenty large 
towns. 

(25) Densitv of houses in statistica] area 
of D. 1905, thus without the incorporated 
centres. 

(24) Average cost of rent in statistical area. 

(25) Occupied buildings with gardens (as 
before). 

(26) The division of buildings according to 
size in statistical area (as before). 

(27) The sale for residential property in 
D., 1902-1910. 

(28) Direction of wind, compiled from 
observations in 1969 and 1910. 
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Required Drawings. 

(a) Building plan for the district of Düssel- 
dorf „„. (Compare 1-7 and 9.) 

(b) A groundwork plan for the smaller 
extension (Survey tables, see Intro- 
duction.) 

(c) Representation of proposed connexions 
by road and rail with the large neighbouring 
towns ово. (General plan, see Introduc- 
tion.) 

(d) Detail plan for part of town between 
Stiftsplatz and Schulstrasze ,,',,. (See 8.) 

The addition of perspective sketches appro- 
priate to the work are permissible. 

The size of a single sheet must not exceed 
half a square metre. 

Coloured drawings will not be considered 
in the selection, nor exhibited. 

The prizes offered are : — Ist. 20.000 M. 


U 
2700 0* 


(1.C00 /.); 2nd, 15,000 XI. (7507/.): 3rd, 
10.000 M. (500 .); 4th and 5th, 7.500 M. 
(575..). By consent of the judges it is open 


to them to equalise 1st and 2nd prizes. 
bringing each to 17,500 M. (875/.) 

The prizes wil be awarded so far as 
suitable schemes are sent jn. 

In judging, value will be given to the 
practicable execution of the scheme, having 
regard to the cost involved. 

— Besides the above five prizes there will be 
20.000 M. (1.0C0/.) set aside to be employed 
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in sums not less than 1,0C0 M. (50/.) nor 
over 5,000 M. (250/.) for the purchase of 
designs at the discretion of the judges, not 
to be divided amongst the whole of the 
competitors, but only those designs which 
show some practical and artistic merita. 

Moreover, a part of а scheme only may 
be bought when the scheme is not successful 
as a whole. 

The designs, together with explanatory 
report, must reach the Rathaus, Dusseldorf, 
by July 1, 1912, 6 p.m., addressed An 
dem Herrn  Oberburgermeister, Düssel- 
dorf.“ and marked “ Wettbewerb für den 
l'ebauungsplan." 

Works received after that date or posted 
later will not be allowed to compete for a 
prize. : | 

The designs are to be sent flat іп port- 
folios, and provided with an identifying 
word or sign. 

А sealed envelope must accompany the 
plans, bearing the same word or sign. and 
the name and address of designer inside. 

The twenty-eight plans mentioned may be 
obtained on depositing 100 M. (5“/.) with the 
survey office of the town. The order will 
be returned on receipt of an entry, or of the 
said plans sent back undamaged within four 
weeks. 
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PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO 
KING EDWARD. 


Dn. Раскт, Bishop of Stepney, proposed 
some time ago that the old Shadwell Fish 
Market, disused, should be adapted to form 
а riverside park. The suggestion, supported 
bv an influential committee, has met with 
approval, and we are now able to give 
publicity to a scheme by Mr. W. Reynolds- 
Stephens which has been considered by 
various people interested in the arrangements. 

The memorial, to perpetuate the memory of 
King Edward as a °“ peacemaker,” would be 
on the terrace. It would take the form of a 
great seated figure of Peace, in full view of 
the passing ships of the nations. She holds 
out to them the olive tranch; her lap of 
plenty overflows with swags of fruit, and 
roses fall between the feathers of her wings. 
In front she holds a large plaque with a 
portrait of King Edward. The fountain which 
surrounds the figure is emblematical of a 
maritime nation. In the centre of this foun- 
tain under the base of the figure would be 
sculpture to tvpify London, introducing the 
principal buildings, such as the Houses of 
Parliament (the Government), St. Paul's 
Cathedral (the Church), the Tower or 
the Horse Guards (the Army), Greenwich 
Hospital (the Navy). 

The park itself would be treated as shown 
in the accompanying plan. The details would 
be as follows :—(1) Paved terrace, 350 ft. b. 
60 ft., with shelter at each end; shrubs in 
tubs and seats in the recesses of the parapet 
walls. (2) Double swimming-bath (open air); 
water in each 155 ft. by 55 ft.; partition and 
staging between would be removable for 
special swimming contests. Dressing cubicles 
in recesses of north wall. Central entrance 
Jodge for custodian. Bath easily drained and 
cleaned into river at low tide. (3) Refresh- 
ment hall (with clock in roof); main hall open 
to roof 47 ft. by 25 tt.. fireplace east end. 
In front, semicircular trick tea terrace edged 
with ivy on posts and chains. Two annexes, 
each 18 ft. Ey 9 ft. ; that at east end, women's 
lavatory, at west end kitchen. (4) Men's water- 
closet off the vard, and men's lavatory at south 
corner of bath shelter. (5) Plavgrounds— (а) 
level grass lawn in centre, about 300 ft. by 
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The Sbadwell Fish Market Site. 


170 ft.; (b) two level ones of asphalt or 
gravel for wet weather, with gymnasium, 
tennis court, etc.; (c) sands corner for 
infants, with a guard wal! on the river front, 
pierced at places so that the high tide floods 
the sand about 1 ft. Seats about the park 
under the trees, but especially sheltered ones 
to the north of terrace and baths in wall 
recesses which are 7 ft. high. (7) Plot for 
keeper's house, or this could be made into a 
bowling green. Two keeper's yards. (8) A 
bandstand and place for river row boats can 
easily be added. 

Mr. Reynolds-Stephens thus provides for 
persons of all ages, and his scheme is worthy 
of consideration. 

—— —᷑ — 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


IN view of the fact that 
Civic the attempts hitherto made 

Improvement towards the improvement of 

at Ottawa. Ottawa have signallv failed 

to enhance the architectural 
dignity of that city, and, feeling that the 
present Improvement Commission has not 
displayed a marked appreciation of this aspect 
of the question, the Ontario Association of 
Architects has passed а resolution in the 
following terms :— 

“ Resolved that the Ontario Association of 
Architects in congress assembled desires to 
express its ey ge of the fact that measures 
are being taken to materially add to the dignity 
and beauty of Ottawa as the capital city, and 
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Proposed King Edward Memorial. 


Scheme by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens. 


further that the Association respectfully suggests 
that the time has arrived for a broader outlook 
on the situation with a view to providing for 
the necessities of the future both governmental 
and civic. Further, in view of the criticisms 
of certain eminent landscape architects and 
town-planners who have studied the question 
recently, it is very necessary that some system 
should be adapt for the co-ordination, of the 
several works in progress and for planning of 
future works as part of harmonious whole. 

“ The Association, after a careful inspection 
of the work that has already been executed, 
feels that much which has been done will have 
to be undone, as it neither meets the demands 
of the situation in design or execution. The 
Association would respectfully point out that 
in many cases the fundamental principles of 
the disposition of masses and of consideration 
for natural features, have given place to a 
striving after eflect by, over-elaboration of 
detail and the use of a quantity of meretricious 
ornament quite devoid of artistic quality. 

" Having regard to these facts, the Associa- 
tion would respectfullv urge upon the Govern- 
ment the appointment of an advisory commis- 
sion of architects (nominated by the Council of 
the Royal Architectural Institute), which would 
study the question from all points of view and 
particularly in regard to future needs. "The 
Association would point out the success which 
attended the appointment of such a Com- 
mission at Washington, D.C. If the dignity of 
Ottawa as а capital city is to be preserved to 
posterity it is incumbent that a wise disposition 
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of streets, departmental and civic buildi be 
made now. The greatest heritage that can be 
handed down to future Ottawa is a well-planned 
city." 
THE fact that the Standard 
Charing Cross has devoted a column to the 
Bridge. consideration of a scheme for 
a new bridge at Charing Cross, 
prepared bv Mr. W. L. Lucas, is gratifying 
evidence that the public interest aroused in 
this question by Mr. John Burns and others is 
well maintained. There is no doubt this is a 
much-needed improvement, and опе which 
would have a great effect on the appearance 
of the river, but for all that we can hardly 
expect it to be realised immediately. Public 
opinion still needs educating, and to this end 
discussion in the Press of any and every sug- 
gested scheme is of value. The question of 
convenience may still weigh with some, but, as 
Mr. Lucas points out, in these days of rapid 
motor traffic the station would be as convenient 
on one side of the river as on the other. 


BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE and 

New Cloth Fair is generally 
Thoroughfare accounted to be the most 
at Bartholomew ancient portion of the City 
Close. still remaining ; certainly it is 

the most interesting and 

picturesque, but the ancient structures of this 
old-world spot are now threatened with destruc- 
tion by the sanya out of a new thoroughfare 
running from Long-lane to Aldersgate-street. 
The Close, with its quaint narrow streets and 


Sketch by Mr. Adrian Berrington from the Model of the Proposed King Edward Memorial Scheme suggested by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens. 
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little squares, is hemmed in by Cloth Fair, 


Smithfield Market, апа Aldersgate-street, and 
once upon a time was connected with the 


famous Church and Priory of St. Bartholomew, 
the eastern portion of which still remains. The 
old gateway to the square is fortunately still 
intact, and in former times was the western 
entrance to the original church. From this 
point the new road will run through Cloth Fair, 
to the north, and, turning to the right, so on to 
Aldersgate-street. The Close has boasted many 
famous residents, including Rahere, the founder 
of the Priory, and William Bolton, a later 
Prior, who built Canonbury Tower at Islington, 
which is said to have been connected with the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew by a subterranean 
e. Dr. Caius, who founded Caius College, 
Cambridge, and John Milton, the poet, have 
resided there, the latter in retirement at the 
Restoration. Hubert Le Soeur, the modeller 
ok the statue of Charles I., at Charing Cross, and 
Benjamin Franklin, who worked in a local 
rinting office, have also been among its resi- 
ents. For some little time surveying has been 
going on in the neighbourhood, and shortly the 
new thoroughfare will cut through this ancient 
quarter, involving the destruction of the 
famous Dick "Whittington " tavern at the 
corner of Cloth Fair. 'This house boasts the 
distinction of possessing the oldest licence in 
the City, being 560 years old. Opposite is an 
older tavern still the “ Hand and Shears,” 
which, however, has been modernised. It was 
at the latter establishment that the ancient 
Court of Pie-powders was held during the Fair 
of St. Bartholomew to settle disputes in regard 
to debts and contracts. 

Although the new road will result in doing 
awav with a most ancient and picturesque 
portion of the City, it is a matter for congratula- 
tion to know that the ‘‘ Hand and Shears "will, 
in all probability, be spared. 

THE Road Board have offered 

Relief Road a grant of 30,000“. and the 

at Croydon. Ecclesiastical Commissioners 

one of 5,000/. in aid of the 
construction of the contemplated by-pass and 
relief road from Thornton Heath, through 
Waddon, to the South of Croydon, and so to 
the main Brighton-road at Purley—a length of 
four miles. The scheme does not find favour 
with the Croydon Chamber of Commerce, who 
apprehend that a diversion of traffic will 
depreciate the trade of the town, and consider 
that money should be applied to a completion 
of the widening of the High-street through the 
town and the bridge across the railway at West 
Croydon. We cannot endorse this view, being 
convinced that the method of relief roads is the 
more economical one for improving traffic 
conditions, and, even were the result such as the 
Chamber of Commerce anticipate, which we 
very much doubt, this is but a narrow-minded 
and parochial way of looking at a great question. 
We do not believe that the traffic provided for 
by the proposed route would be of a value 
counterbalancing the increased congestion it 
would entail and the costly alternative of 
destroying property in the centre of a busy 
town. Improvements are undoubtedly needed 
in Croydon, but they are not of а character 
giving a claim on the funds of the Road Board. 
REMARKABLE as has been the 
Growth of a progress of the State of Sao 
Brazilian City. Paulo during the past twentv 
years, that of the capital of the 
State has (writes the British Consul, Mr. 
O'Sullivan-Beare) been more remarkable still. 
In 1887 São Paulo was a quiet, rather sleepy 
town of the usual up-country Brazilian type, 
with a population of some 47,000 inhabitants, 
notable only from the fact that a large number 
of religious orders had established themselves 
therein. By 1890 the population had risen to 
64,931, in 1893 it was 130.775, in 1900 it was 
239.820, in 1907 it had increased to 390,000, 
and in 1910 it stood at 350,000. At present Sao 
Paulo ranks as the record city in Brazil, Rio 
de Janeiro being, of course, the first. Ив 
appearance is а matter of surprise to visitors ; 
it resembles one of the great cities of Europe. 
The principal business streets are lined with 
shops which, in outward appearance and in the 
variety and richness of their contents, vie with 
those of Paris or of London. The city has 
been planned with much taste: the various 
streets and avenues are wide and straight ; 
all well paved an! planted with trees. Through- 
out the city exist a number of public gardens, 
Many of the private residences are of great size 
anl magnificence. The bustle and activity 
anl the ever-increasing traffic which prevail 
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throughout the city during business hours 
make it difficult for newcomers to realise that 
they are in a Brazilian town. The municipality 
spend money liberally with a view to improving 
and beautifying the city. There is just being 
completed a municipal theatre, which vies in 
magnificence with that of Paris, upon which it is 
modeiled. It is estimated that the total cost 
of this opera-house will exceed 1,500,000. 
Within the past few months the municipality 
have voted a sum of 400,0007. for the purpose 
of constructing à new avenue of com- 
munication. A project is under discussion for 
the carrying-out of an immense scheme, 
estimated to cost some 3,000,0001., for the 
construction of a series of main boulevards to 
traverse the city in different directions. Great 
activity prevails in the building trades. On 
all sides are to be seen houses in course of 
construction, which houses are occupied as soon 
as finished. They are being built at the rate of 
3,000 per annum. The city is comparatively 
healthy, the death-rate averaging 19:9 per 
1,000 of population. 


THE Local Government Board 

New Street will hold inquiries into pro- 
Improvements. posed expenditure of local 
authorities as follows :—Mans- 

field Borough Council, 4,7001. (September 26) ; 
Southport Borough Council, 8,200“. (Septem- 
ber 27); Winchester City Council, 1,750/. 
(September 28); Barrow-in-Furness Borough 
Council, 2,5007. (September 26); Derby Borough 
Council, 2,2001. (September 29); Heaton Norris 
Urban District Council, I, 150“. (September 27) ; 
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Richmond Borough Council, 4,378. (Septem- 
ber 26); Whiston Rural District Council, 
1,3504. (September 29); Blackpool Borough 
Council, 8,079. and 7,200“. (September 28); 
Exmouth Urban District Council, 1,2507. 
(September 28); Leyton Urban District 
Council, 1,867/. for public offices extension 
(September 26) ; Ilford Urban District Council, 
10,0004. for small dwellings (September 29); 
Coventry City Council, 11,5007. for city hospital 
(September 27). 


THE Garden Cities and Town 

Lectures on Planning Association, 31 and 
Town Planning 32, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
and Garden Holborn, London, W.C., is 
Cities. prepared to arrange for lec- 
tures, with or without lantern 


slides, in any part of the country, illustrating 


the progress of the town planning movement 
at home and abroad and the great development 
in the adoption of garden city principles. 
Applications for particulars should be made to 
the Secretary, Mr. Ewart G. Culpin, as above. 


A  LrcrunESHIP in Civic 

University of Design and Town Planning 
Birmingham. has been established in the 
University of Birmingham. 

The cost will be defrayed by the Bournville 
Village Trust. Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
F. R. I. B. A., has accepted the Lectureship for the 
first year, and will begin his course during the 


present session. The Lectureship will at first be 
associated with the Department of Civil Engi- 
neering, wherein are students training for civic 
and municipal service of various kinds. 


Proposed King Edward Memorial, Shadwell: Sketch for Figure of “Реасе” 
Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, Sculptor. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


BUILDERS AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY TRAFFIC. 


From A LEGAL CONTRIBUTOR. 


HE builder who is accustomed to 
| sign contracts involving the haulage 
of large quantities of material must 
needs take into account the amount 
of his possible liability for extraordinary 
traffic. In dry weather the traction engine, 
with its trail of attendant waggons, does 
but little harm to the hard high road; 
but—notwithstanding the experience of «he 
summer of 1911— prolonged drought is not 
the normal condition оё affairs. Assuming 
then that, owing to the haulage of many vons 
ui bricks or spoil along а road, the surface 
is so deeply scarred with ruts that the nigh- 
way authority is compelled to incur large 
expense, who is to bear the burden? 

It is provided by the Highways and L: Co- 
motives Amendment Act, 1878, that where, 
by a certificate of their surveyor, it app2ars 
to the authority which is liakle or has ui der- 
taken to repair any highway, whether ^ main 
road or not, that, having regard to the average 
expense of repairing highways in the neigh- 
bourhood, extraordinary expenses have been 
incurred by such authority in repairing such 
highway by reason of the damage caused by 
excessive weight passing along ihe same, cr 
by extraordinary traffic thereon, such 
authority may recover in à summary manner 
from any person Ly, or in consequence of, 
whose order such weight or traffic has been 
conducted, the amount of such expenses mav 
be proved to the satisfaction of the Couit 
having cognisance of the case to have been 
incurred by such authority by reason of the 
damage arising from such weight or traffic as 
aforesaid. 

Provided that any poron against whom 
expenses are or may be recoverable under 
this section may enter into an agreement with 
such authority as is mentioned in this section 
for the payment to them of a composition in 
respect of such weight or traffic, and there- 
upon the persons so paying the same shall 
not be subject to any proceedings under this 
section. 

The words printed in italic were added to 
the above section in 1898 in order to enable 
the highway authority to proceed direct 
against the person, company, or firm employ- 
ing the haulier. 

The Highways Act of 1898, which made the 
amendment above set out, has not had much 
efiect to protect the builder and make his 
employers responsible. It is true that the 
first important case, e.g., that of Epsom Urban 
District. Council. v. London County Council 
(1900, 16 T. L. R. 571), was decided in favour 
of a person in the position of a builder. 
There the defendants employed two contrac- 
tors for the erection of а temporary hospital 
and for the alteration of certain existing 
buildings. The works involved the carriage 
of exceptionally heavy traffic along some of 
the roads in the plaintiffs’ district. It was 
decided that the traftic had been conducted 
in consequence of the defendants’ orders, and 
that they were liable to pay the cost of 
repairing the road. 

In a later case, Egham Rural District 
Council v. Gordon (18 T. L. R. 515), a dyfer- 
ent construction was put upon the section. 
There, the defendant, who was building a 
house, bought 250,000 bricks without giving 
the vendor any instructions how they were to 
be sent. The defendant then went away, and 
while he was abseut the bricks were sent by 
road by steam haulage, and the road was 
in consequence damaged. In an action to 
recover the expense of repairing the road, the 
County Court judge found that the weight of 
the traffic was excessive, kut that it did not 
take place “in consequence of" the defend- 
aut's order within the meaning of sect. 12 
of the Locomotive Act, 1898. It was decided 
that the County Court judge was justified in 
coming to the conclusion that the damage was 
caused by the vendor choosing this particular 


mode of sending the bricks, and not in con- 
sequence of any order given by the defendant, 
and that the defendant was not liable. 

Points of some nicety are likely to arise in 
the settlement of these disputes. For instance, 
suppose а company employed a builder A. 
to build а factory, and А. employed B., a 
sub-contractor, to cart the ш. In the 
event of tnere being extraordinary traffic, who 
would be liable? In the case ot Lapthorn v. 
Harvey (49 J. P. 709), which was decided 
under the old Act, these were the facts, and 
the builder A. was held liable. It is con- 
ceived that, under the amended Асі, the 
company itself might be held responsible. 

lt is not easy to reconcile theae cases ог 
to lay down a logical principle which will 
always apply. Indeed, it would seem as if 
the question was one of fact for the decision of 
the judge who tries each particular case. 

A correspondent recently put the follow- 
ing facts before the Editor of the Builder :— 


Damage was done to roads by & traction, 


engine hauling bricks, timber, etc., to a 
new building. (1) The engine and trucks 
belong to A., who contracts with B. to haul 
bricks at a given price to new buildings. (2) 
B., for convenience of business, quotes exactly 
the same price to C., who pays B. for the 
haulage, and B. pays A. £o avoid multiplicity 
of accounts. (3) C. is one of & number of 
contractors who tender fo build for D., and 
by reason of the traction haulage D. gets 
his house erected at а lower price than other- 
wise could be done. (4) D. is therefore the 
only party actually benefited by the cheaper 
haulage. As we read the Act, the one who 
benefits is the party who should pay. Can 
you please tell us if we are correct? 

Applying the decisions, so far as they are 
relevant, to this statement of fact, there seems 
to be no case in which the party who benefits 
is made liakle merely because the advantage 
accrues to him. Had this been the ruling 
principle, it is obvious that the Egham case 
(supra) must have been decided the other way, 
as the purchaser of the 250,000 bricks got the 
benefit. because if the vendor had not been 
allowed to choose his own method of sending 
bricks he would probably have charged a 
higher price. Nor does it appear that road 
haulage was actually contemplated in the 
contract with D. In the circumstances it is 
conceived that in the case suggested the con- 
tractor would himself be held responsible. 

One word as to the amount of expense 
recoverable. It has been decided that the 
expenses recoverable are not the expenses 
incurred by the actual damage caused, tut a 
proportionate part, representing the excess 
over the average expenses of repair, as it 
would be unjust to charge the party occasion- 
ing the damage with the whole expense of 
reinstating the road. Where, however, the 
highway in question has recently been re- 
paired, so that but for extraordinary traffic 
no repairs would have been required for 
twelve months or eighteen months, it is just 
that the whole cost of the repairs necessitated 
by the traffic should be recoverable." It has, 
however, been held that where the road has 


been so damaged as to require to be entirely 


reconstructed, and the extraordinary expenses 
of the repair required to be done to rectify 
the damage and the expense of reconstruction 
cannot be severed, the wrongdoer may be 
held liable in the total expense of the repair 
and reconstruction. 

The question what is “extraordinary 
traffic" within the meaning of the Act under 
discussion is one which has been much can- 


'vassed. As we have seen, the section pro- 


vides that the cost of such traffic is to be 
considered in relation to the average expense 
of repairing highways in the neighbourhood. 
It is exceedingly difficult to lay down any 
general principle which would cover the facts 
of any paiticular case. One or two instances 
may serve to throw light on the question. 

In Williams v. Davis (44 J. P. 347) the 
appellants were timber merchants, who had 
purchased timber in the ordinary course of 
business. The timber was loaded and carried, 
between Christmas and March, on timber 
carriages in the customary way of carrying 


timber. There were sixty-seven loads in all, 
the weight varying from two or three to 
nearly five tons. The heavy loads were 
heavier than the loads of agricultural produce 
passing along the road in question. ‘Lhe 
sixty-seven loads of timber were a greater 
number of timber loads than usually passed 
over the said roads in three consecutive 
months. The justices found that “the said 
sixty-seven loads of timber’’ were, in the 
aggregate, ‘excessive weight and extra- 
ordinary traffic," and the Divisional Court 
upheld their decision. The late Mr. Justice 
Lush said, * What the traffic was to be com- 
pared with was the ordinary traffic of the 
road." Note the fact that it was timber— 
the natural product of the land—which was 
carried had no bearing on the decision. 

The authorities appear to warrant the 
inference that what is extraordinary traffic in 
one district will not necessarily be regarded 
as such in another, and if the use of heav 
vehicles is connected with an industry which 
18 characteristic of a particular neighbourhood, 
the Court will be justified in finding as a fact 
that the traffic is not excessive. In the case 
of Walliugton v. Hoskins (1880, 6 Q. B. D. 
206 n.), the owner of certain stone quarries used 
to send the stones by waggon along the high- 
way, three or four horses to each waggon. 
The roads, when used for agricultural trattic, 
cost in repairs akout 20/. per mile, and when 
used for stone traffic about 130/. per mile. 
Each waggon and load weighed about 5 or 
6 tons. The stone traffic was a recognised 
business in the neighbourhood, and the 
waggon loads were the usual weight in such 
trailic. The Justices held that the traffic was 
not extraordinary, but that the weights were 
excessive, and that extraordinary expense 
had been incurred by reason of the damage 
caused by such excessive weight, and made an 
order on the plaintiff to pay those expenses. 
The Queen's Bench Division held that the 
Justices were right in finding on the facts“ that 
the tratlic was not extraordinary, but ordinary 
traffic, regard being had to the industry of the 
place, and regard being had to the recog- 
nised mode in which that industry is carried 
on.“ The traffic not being extraordinary, the 
Court further held that the weights ‘could 
not be excessive, if they were found in fact 
to be the weights usual in the stone trade. 
It seems to me," said Lord Coleridge, C.J., 
“that the moment the justices hold that this 
18 an ordinary and recognised industry of the 
place, and that it is carried on in the ordinary 
and recognised mode in which such industry 
1$ carried on, the weights are no longer 
excessive.” 

у in Lower Strafforth Highway 
Board v. Hatfield Chase Company (1893, 57 
J. P. 567), the defendant company manu- 
facturcd peat moss from а moor of 3.200 
acres, and used for the purpose of their 
buisness, the highway between their factory 
and the raiiway-station. The five dravs 
which they kept were lighter than those used 
in other trattic, which was agricultural traffic. 
and passed each day over the highway. The 
justices found that this “ was a recognised 
industry " in the neighbourhood, and that 
excessive. weights were not carried, and on 
these grounds determined that the traffic com- 
plained of was not extraordinary within the 
meaning of this section. The Divisional 
Court refused to disturb the finding. In 
another case, R. v. Williamson (1881, 45 J. P. 
505), the Court pointed out that where a 
particular industry is carried on ky а number 
of persons in the saine neighbourhood, it i« 
erroneous to say that the traffic caused oy 
one person is extraordinary, because he migit 
have followed the ех. of other persons 
and made use of the railway. It will have 
been noticed that, while some of the cases 
quoted in this article were decided by justices, 
others came before the County Court. This 
may be explained by the fact that the Act of 
1898 transferred the jurisdiction of the 
Justices to the County Court in cases where 
the expenses claimed were under 250l., and 
to the High Court where the claim was over 
that amount. 
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In Emden's ‘ Building Contracts (fourth 
edition), the law 1s thus summarised :— 
"'Extraordinary traffic, as distinct from 
‘excessive weight,’ includes all such con 
tinuous or repeated user of the road iy a 
person’s vehicles as is out of the common 
order of iratfic, and as may be calculated to 
damage the highway and increase the 
expenditure on its repair. 

“ The section does not mean that a man 1s 
to be mulcted merely because he uses the road 
more than others do, even if it be his own 
user which has produced the mischief to the 
road. 'The traffic must be extraordinary as 
regards the ordinary user of the road as a 
whole by all who use it, and not merely large 
as regards the traffic put on the road by other 
persons.“ 

One of the most recent cases on the sut- 
ject (Billericay Rural District Council v. 
Poplar Union, J. P., February 4, 1911) shows 
that in estimating the lability of a person 
leading traffic, the cout must take a broad 
view of the question. In the case mentioned, 
the defendant guardians employed а con- 
tractor to carry manure in trucks drawn by 
a traction engine on certain country roads 
in the plaintiffs’ district. The manure was 
brought from London to be used on a farm 
colony belonging to the defendant guardians. 
There was evidence that the traffic so led 
did some slight damage to the roads, which 
extended into three parishes in the plaintiffs’ 
district, but it was shown that, notwithstand- 
ing the damage, the cost of repairing these 
roads during the year, which included the 
period in question, very slightly exceeded 
the average cost of repairs during the previous 
five years. | 

1п an action to recover extraordinary 
expenses pursuant to sect. 25 of the Highways 
Act, 1878, the defendants pleaded that there 
was no extraordinary traffic, and that no 
extraoidinary expense had been incurred. 

Mr. Justice Channel| held that, although 
slight damage had been done to the roads, 
there was no evidence that extraordiniry 
expenses—as those words ought to be uuder- 
stood had been incurred. The right to 
recover extraordinary expenses is founded on 
this that a man must not increase the burden 
of the highway rate upon his neighbours. 
He also said that the words “average expense 
of repairing highways in the neighbourhood "' 
point to the average cost of similar roads. 
Thus, if the road in question is a country 
road not very far from town, the expense 
of repairing roads in the town is not to be 
considered. Judgment was therefore entered 
for the defendants. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A CouxcıIr meeting of the London Master 
Builders’ Association was held at Koh-i-Noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C., on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 21, with the President (Mr. G. 
Bird Godson) in the chair. The minutes of 
the last ordinary Council meeting, together 
with those of the special Council meeting 
held on the 25га ult., of the special Committee 
meeting, the report of the Conciliation Board 
meeting, and the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee were read and confirmed. Several 
matters from the National Federation were 
considered, and the question of national 
insurance and unemployment was discussed. 
Attention was drawn to instances of intimida- 
tion during the late strike and to the ok vious 
evils attending peaceful picketing. 

The following new members were elected 
and nominated :—Elected —Ordinary member, 
Messrs. W. Moss & Sons, Ltd.; Associate 
members, Messrs. Smeed, Dean, & Co., Ltd.; 
Messrs. Lawford & Sons, Ltd. Nominated— 
Associate members, The Metropolitan Asphalte 
Company; Messrs. Loosley & Sons; Messrs. 


F. A. Clark & Son. 


BUILDING IN NOTTINGHAM. 

According to a local report there is some 
indication that the building trade in Notting- 
ham will improve. The eight weeks’ strike of 
the builders’ labourers in the early summer 
proved a serious and costly matter to many 
contractors, and its effect is still evident; but 
the trade generally in the city is steadier 
than a year ago. Speculative building is not 
extensive, but the rebuilding of Carrington- 
street and Grey Friar-gate will help to a 
zreat extent to keep the trade normal through 
the winter and spring. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, PRESTON. 

The foundation-stone of a new Grammar 
School has been laid in Moor Park-avenue, 
Preston, the estimuted cost of the building 
being 12,000/., exclusive of equipment. Messrs. 
Woolfall & Eccles, of Liverpool, are the archi- 
tects, and Messrs. T. Croft & Sons the 
contractors. | 


` SCHOOLS IN LEICESTER. 


Mr. W. K. Bedingfield is the architect of 
the new adult school in Leicester, - recently 
completed. It is proposed to build a new 
elementary school in the Hinckley-road, but 
the infants’ department only will be procceded 
with at first. 


NEW SCHOOL, CHESTER-LE-STREET. 


A new secondary school has been opened at 
Chester-le-Street, accommodation being pro- 
vided for over 200 pupils. The buildings were 
designed by Messrs. Clark & Мос. 
F F. R. I. B. A., of Darlington. Mr. J. L. 
Atkinson was clerk of the works, and Mr. 
Joseph Huntley, of Sunderland, the chief con- 
tractor. The hontine apparatus was put in 
by Messrs. J. J. Spoor & Son, of Bishop 
Auckland, and the furniture and fittings have 
been supple’ by Messrs. Illingworth, Ingham, 
& Co., of Leeds. The cost. exclusive of furni- 
ture, has been about 10,000/. 


SCHOOL AT CHESTERFIELD. 

The High School for Girls, which has been 
in progress for some time at Chesterfield, was 
opened recently by the Duchess of Devonshire. 
The building, costing 20,000/., has accommo- 
dation for 325 scholars, possible extensions 
being arranged for. Mr. G. H. Widdows, 
A.R.I.B.A., was the architect. 


UDDINGSTON, LANARKSHIRE. 


The Bothwell School Board have decided 
to spend 2,250/. on building a manual work- 
shop, washhouse, and laundry at Uddingston. 


ABERDEEN IMPROVEMENTS. 


In connexion with improvements on the 
beach at Aberdeen, it is proposed to erect a 
refreshment kiosk, for which Mr. W. Dyack, 
the Borough Surveyor. has prepared plans. 
Two schemes are under consideration, one 
costing 2.000“. and the other 1,645/. 


TWERTON-ON AVON, BATH. 

The buildings for the Higher Elementary 
School at Twerton have now been finished. 
Mr. А. J. Pictor, of Bruton, was the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Chancellor & Son, of Bath, 
were the builders. The cost of the building. 
including the furniture, was about 6,500/., and 
accommodation is provided for 250 pupils. 
Combe Down stone was used. 


EMPIRE MUSIC HALL, BURNLEY. 


This theatre has been entirely reconstructed 
in modern Renaissance style from the designs 
of Mr. B. Crewe, architect. The total seating 
capacity of the house is about 2,000, with 
standing room for 700 more. There is a 
promenade at the back of the hall in the 
centre of which is а fire-resisting cinemato- 
graph chamber. 


ROSYTH NAVAL BASE. 


Messrs. 'Thorburn & Sons, Edinburgh, aro 
the sub-contractors in the building of the new 
base. Messrs. Easton Gibb & Son, the con- 
tractors, and the Admiraltv, have sanctioned 
the use of freestone, which has been found by 
the Tilbury Contracting Dredging Company 
in the Ferry Hills, near Rosyth. The existence 
of this vein, apparently, has been unknown 
to geologists. 


HOME FOR INCURABLES, NEWCASTLE ON-TYNE. 


The new children's wing, which has just 
been added to the above, was formally opened 
last Friday. It has been erected to the west 
of the existing building. On the ground floor 
it contains a large ward 51 ft. bv 24 ft., 
giving accommodation for twelve beds. 
Annexes are cut off from the ward bv cross- 
ventilated lobbies. The corridor leading from 
this ward to the verandah at the south end 
of the building gives access on ono side to 
nurses! dutv-room, which will have full con- 
trol through inspection windows of the largo 
ward, and a small ward for two beds adjoin- 
ing. At the end of corridor is а dav-room 
with а large bav window nnd a door leading 
out on to the verandah. On the other side of 
the corridor is a ward kitchen. The staircase 
leads to similar rooms on the first floor. The 
servants bedrooms, box- rooms. bathrooms, 
etc.. are placed on the second floor. The 
building is connected to the existing building 
by а corridor. The onen verandah at the 
south end of the building and flat over the 
connecting corridor will be used by the 
patients. The floors are fireproof construction. 
covered with wood blocks to all the rooms 
and terrazzo paving to corridors, annexes, and 
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cloakrooms. The floor to the large ward on 
the first floor is constructed on the armoured 
tubular flooring system. The building is 
heated througnout by hot-water radiators om 
the “Reck” system and with Shorland’s 
stoves to large wards and open fires to the 
other rooms. The walls and ceilings are 
covered with ‘‘ Marbilite” plaster, and all 
angles are rounded. The buildings were 
designed and carried out under. the super- 
vision of Messrs. Shewbrooks & Hodges, 
architects, Newcastle. Mr. W. Boocock acted 
as clerk of works, and Messrs. . Elliott Bros. 
contractors; Messrs. Vaughan & Dymond, 
armoured tubular floor; Messrs. Turpins & 
Co., wood-block flooring and terrazzo paving: 
Messrs. W. Scott & Sons, cooking apparatus, 
hot-water supply, heating and ventilating: 
Messrs. Falconar, Cross. & Co., electrio lighting 
and telephones; Messrs. Austin & Co., lifts: 
Mr. G. G. Laidler, lead glazing ; Messrs. Spital 
& Clark, wrought-iron balustrade,  etc.: 
Messrs. Ramsay & Co., hardware; Messrs. 
Shank & Co., sanitary fittings. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. W. M. Scott, 
architect, Linlithgow, the Boyle" system of 
ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle's latest 

atent “ air-pump " ventilators and air inlets, 

as been applied to Winchburgh School, 
Winchburgh. 

The Great Staughton "Voluntary School, 
Hunts, has recently been fitted with one of 
D. О. Boyd's hygiastic ventilating grates, 
supplied by Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co., 
Upper Thames-street, London, and Excelsior 

orks, South Bermondsey. 

Messrs. Samuel Wallrock & Co. report that 
they have let upon building lease the site of 
No. 64, Long Acre, upon which will be erected 
an important building. This firm have been 
appointed sole agents for the letting. 

We are informed that Messrs. John Line & 
Sons, Ltd., having acquired the sole agency 
for Duresco in Yorkshire (except south-west 
portion) and Lincolnshire (except south-west 
portion), have opened a depot at Trafford- 
street, Doncaster, where they hold large stocks 
of Duresco, and at the same time carry on 
their general colour department business. The 
north-eastern counties are served from the 
warehouse at Newcastle-on-Tyne. In view of 
the fact that members of the decorating trade 
have in the past sometimes experienced a little 
difficulty in obtaining their supplies of Duresco 
promptly. the firm desire to state that it can 
fill immediate orders direct from the above 
warehouses. 

The Muribloc Partition Company, Ltd.. of 
Prince's Wharf, Wandsworth, S.W., are fitting 
to the Chancellor's Room in the House of 
Commons а partition 18 ft. 6 in. long and 
16 ft. 6 in. high, fixed without stiffeners. 
The same company аге also fixing a partition 
115 ft. long by 35 ft. high at the Union Cable 
Company's premises. 


THE LAND TAXES: 
IMPORTANCE OF RUBSTITUTED SITE VALUES. 


The Secretary of the Land Union draws 
attention to the fact that so many cases of 
extraordinary low valuation having been 
brought to their notice it is desirable to again 
draw the attention of owners, their solicitors 
and agents, to sect. 2 (3) of the Finance Act. 
1909-1910, by which owners of leaseholds, as 
well as freeholds, are entitled to make ap- 
plication (within three months after the 
original site value has been settled under the 
Act) for а substituted higher site value, as 
a protection against increment value duty, in 
all cases where the figures of & provisional 
valuation disclose а site value less than the 
site value at the date when the owner pur- 
chased it, if such purchase was within twenty 
yeurs of April 30, 1909, or during his life- 
time. Many holders of leaseholds are under 
the impression that as they did not purchase 
and never were the owners of tho site itself. 
they cannot obtain a higher or a substituted 
site value. 'This is not so. Anyone with a 
taxable interest in the land in question can 
apply for and obtain ‘substituted site value" 
within three months of the settlement of the 
“original site value." А substituted (or in- 
creased) site value on quite а small property 
has recentlv, on the application of the owner. 
been increased by about fifty per cent. above 
the original site value fixed bv the provisional 
valuation. Inasmuch as the increment. tax has 
to be ascertained by comparing the value of 
the site, when an occasion arises, with a sub- 
stituted site value (if applied. for and 
obtained), owners will see the enormous 
importance of applying for and insisting on 
these substituted site values, which are to be 
based upon the prices thev paid for their 
property in better times. The Land Union is 
dealing with the matter more exhaustively 
in a pamphlet now in the Press, which can he 
shortly obtained on application to any branch 
of that socicty. 


- — — 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


DuRiNG the summer recess of the London 
County Council the following applications 
under the London Building Acts were dealt 
with by the Building Acts Committee :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Batterseu.—One-story shop at the rear of 
8+. John’s Library, St. John’s-hill, Battersea, 
and abutting upon the north-eastern side of 
Strath-terrace (Mr. C. J. Carter).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Erection of a one-story shop 
ın front of No. 53, Waldo-road. Hammersmith 
Mr. A. Baker for Messrs. Charrington & 

o.).—Refusal. 

Ham pstead.—Erection of buildings on the 
south-western side of Haverstock-hill, Hamp- 
stead, south-eastward of Belsize-lane (Messrs. 
W. Woodward & Sons).— Consent. 

Hampstead.—lron and glass roof in front 
of the coachhouse at No. 116, Haverstock-hill 
Hampstead (Mr. T. Wilson for Mr. H. F 
Gidden).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Additional story to a 
bay window in front of No. 264, Bryanston- 
square, St. Marylebone (Mr. E. L. Lutyens).— 
Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—Building upon a site on 
the southern side of Prince of Wales-road, St. 
Pancras, abutting also upon the western side 
of Kentish-town-road (Mr. H. Winstanley for 
the Governors of the North-Western Poly- 
technic). - Consent. 
` Walworth.—Addition to the South London 
Central Mission, on the southern side of New 
Kent-road, Walworth (Mr. H. Macintosh for 
London Congregational Union).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Erection of eight houses on the 
southern side of Dunvegan-road, Eltham (Mr. 
R. Stewart).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Fulham.—Iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to Baron's-court tube railway station, 
Gliddon-road, Hammersmith (Mr. W. E. 
Mandelick for the London Electric Railway 
Company).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Iron and glass shelter 
at the entrance to the Brompton-road tube 
railway station, Brompton-road. Kensington 
in W. P. Mandelick for the London Electric 


ailway Company).— Consent. 


Width of Way. 

Brizton.— Addition at the rear of the Rail- 
way Hotel, Atlantic-road, Brixton (Messrs. 
F. J. Edle & Myers).—Consent. 

City of London.—One-storv building at No. 
11. Moorfields, City, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of 
Moorfields (Mr. Delissa Joseph).—Consent. 

Poplar.—Building on the western side of 
Athol.street, Poplar, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadwav of 
the street (Mr. Rowland Plumbe for the Chair- 
man апа Governors of the Poplar Hospital 
for Accidents).—Consent. 


Width of Way апа Frontage. 

Hackney, North.—Building on the north- 
eastern side of Lordship-road, Stoke Newing- 
ton, south-eastward of the New River (Mr. 
J. W. Restler for the Metropolitan Water 
Board).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Billiard-room addition at 
the rear of No. 117, Goldhawk-road, Hammer- 
smith, next to Avenue-road (Messrs. G. Elking- 
ton & Son for the Avenue Property Company, 
Ltd.).—Refusal. 

Wandsworth.—Addition to a one-story shop 
at No. 99, Streatham High-road, near to 
Shrubbery-road (Boot’s Pure Drug Company, 
Ltd.).— Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

St. George, Hanover-square.— Addition at the 
rear of No. 4, West Chapel.street, Mavfair 
W. Smith (Camberwell), Ltd., for Mrs. 

obinson).—Consent. 


Construction of Buildings. 

Paddington, South.—Shop on the forecourt 
of No. 44, Queen’s-road, Bayswater (Messrs. 
Veale & Gibbs).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Proposed warehouse building 
on the southern side of Vauxhall-bridge-road, 
Westminster (Mr. H. S. Stowell). —Consent. 

Woolwich.—Additional stories to blocks L, 
N, and О, at the premises of the Western 
Electric Company. Henlev.road. North Wool- 
wich (Mr. B. Dawson for the Western Electric 
Company).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City ој London.—Formation of two openings 
in the party wall between No. 65, Old Broad- 
street, and Austin Friars House (Mr. C. Reilly 
for the London Offices Company, Ltd).— 
Consent. | 

City of London.—Uniting of Electra House 
and Tower-chambers, Finsbury--pavement and 
London-wall, City, by the formation of two 
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openings ut the first floor level (Mr. J. W. 


Rhodes for Electra House, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Islington, West.—Double armoured doors in 
lieu of double iron doors to three openings in 
division walls at Messrs. Callow’s Van Works, 
Pembroke-street and Bemerton-street, Isling- 
ton (Messrs. Lovegrove &  Papworth).— 
Consent. 

Vewington, West.—Uniting of Nos. 98 and 
100, Newington Butts, Newington (Messrs. 
Cluttons for the Ecclesiastica] Commissioners). 
— Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Uniting of Nos. 32 and 24. 
Commercial-street, Whitechapel (Мг. Т. 
Honnor for Messrs. H. W. Bush & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

City of London.—Additional cubical extent so 
far as regards alterations in the basement of 
Nos. 1 to 13, St. Bride’s-passage, Salisbury- 
square, City (Mr. G. W. Mascord for the 
United Newspapers, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Strund.—Additional cubical extent at No. 1, 
Ramilies-street, Oxford-street (Messrs. Brown 
& Barrow for Mr. J. J. Gridlan).—Refusal. 

Westminster.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of the raising of the roof of the tun- 
room at the Stag Brewery, Palace-street, 
Pimlico (Mr. M. T. Saunders for Watney, 
Coombe, Reid, & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way und Cubical Extent. 
Strand.—Erection upon the site of Nos. 18. 
19, 20, апа 21, Haymarket, and Nos. 1, 3, and 
5, Orange-street, of a building to exceed in 
extent 250,000 cubic feet (Mr. W. Cave for 
Burberry, Ltd.).— Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Holborn.—Formation or laying-out of a new 
street for foot traffic only in connexion with 
the erection of buildings upon the site of 
Fulwood's-rents, Holborn (Messrs. J. Leaning 
& Sons).—Consent. 

Newington, Pest. Formation or laving out 
of a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Alberta-street to Delverton- roa d. Newington 
(Messrs. Briant & Sons for Mr. A. F. De 
Laune).—Consent. | 

Wandsworth.—Formation or laying out of 
streets for carriage traffic between Putney-hill 
and Chartfield-avenue, Putney (Mr. J. C. Rad- 
ford for Lord Westbury).—Refusal. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABBEYDALE.—Proposed enlargement of St. 
John the Evangelist Church (3,000/.); the 
Vicar. 

Arbroath.—Addition to the Dens Iron Works 
for Messrs. A. Shank & Sons, Ltd. 

Ashbourne.—Proposed nurses home near 
Cattle Market; Hon. Secretary of the Ash- 
bourne Cottage Hospital. 

Attleborough.—Infirmary; Mr. F. Robinson, 
Clerk, Wayland Board of Guardians, Watton, 
Norfolk. 

Auckland.—Proposed public offices; Mr. S. 
Adams, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Bishop 
Auckland. 

Barley.—Pumping station (890/.); Messrs. 
Баке: & Sharp, builders, Peaseholme Green, 


ork. 

Batley.—Additions to works for Messrs. 
Mark Lister & Sons, Heckmondwike. 

Blaydon. — Workmen's houses, Blackhall 
Mill; Mr. George Symon, Surveyor, Blaydon 
Urban District Council. 

Bolsover.—Conversion of old Salvation Army 
barracks into Council chamber and offices; 
Mr. W. G. H. Browne, Surveyor, Bolsover 
Urban District Council. 

Bradford. — 'Tenements, Longlands- area 
(8,260/.); Mr. R. G. Kirkby, Architect, Brad- 
ford Town Council. 

Bristol.—Additions to headquarters! homes; 
Architect. care of Mr. J. J. Simpson, Clerk, 
Bristol Board of Guardians, Osborne House, 
Cotham Park, Bristol. 

Bristol.—Buildings (1,5007): Mr. 

Shield. Filton Laundry, Bristol. 

Brixham (Devon).—Reconstruction of pre- 
mises for the Co-operative Society, Ltd., Fore- 
street (1,8451); Mr. R. Hazlewood, builder, 
Brixham. | 

Burradon.—Extensions to premises (2.0007.) 
for the Cramlington Co-operative Society. 


Samuel 


Chelmsford. -Club.house; Secretary, Golf 
Club, Chelmsforu. 
Chorlevy.— Enlargement of St. Gregory's 


Roman Catholic School (150 extra places); 
the Managers. 
Clacton-on-Sea.—School; Mr. A. 8. Rhey, 
architect, 214, Bishopsgate. E.C. 
Clar River. Proposed intercepting hospital 
for the Londonderry Port Sanitary Authority. 
Coalville (Leicester).— Post- office: Mr. Hop- 
kinson, architect, Worksop. 


e Sea also our list of Competitions, @ontracts, 
etc., on another page E 
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Coleraine.—Sixty-si?' houses; Mr. S. J. 
M‘Fadden, architect, Coleraine. 
Dalmarnock.—Proposed suite of halls; Mr. 
A. B. M'Donald, Engineer and Surveyor, 
Glasgow City Council. | E 
Dartford.— Extensions to iron warehouse, 
Victoria Wharf, for the Dartford Glass Com- 
pany, Jtd. Extensions of building at Well- 
come Chemical Works for Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcome, & Co. B É 
Devizes  (Wilts).—Additions to hospital 
(2,000/.); Mr. Н. Ash, builder, Devizes. 
Dundalk.—Six houses; Surveyor, Dundalk 
Urban District Council. | | 
` Dundee.—Conversion of Spring-grove house 
into home for old people (700); Mr. James 
Thomson, City Architect, Dundee City Council. 
East Deun.— Hospital in the Forest for the 
Dean Forest Liberals. | 
Edinburgh.—Police headquarters, site of 
Corn Exchunge, Grassmarket; Mr. James A. 
Williamson, Сау Superintendent of Works, 
Edinburgh Town Council. | 
Egham.—Power station for the Staines and 
Egham Electric Lighting Company; Messrs. 
W. & G. Grey, architects, Egham; Mr. J. 
Carmichael, builder, 331, Trinity-road, S. W. 
Elswick.— School (100 places); Mr. А. C. 
Coffin, Secretary, Education Committee, New- 
castle Town Council. 1 ыы 
Farnham.—Additions to Union; Messrs. 
Friend & Lloyd, architects, Grosvenor-road, 
Aldershot. | | 
Forgan.—Proposed reconstruction of publie 
school (950/.), for the Newport (Fife) School 


Board. 


Glasgow.—Buildings, Park-street, Kinning 
Park, for Messrs. A. J. M'Lellan, cartage 
contractors, 15, Stanley-street, Kinning Park, 
Glasgow. arvhill, 


Building, Shuna-street, 
for Messrs. то Strang & Sons, 121, West 
orge-street. asgow. 
Gee ort.—Workshop at Messrs. Camper & 
Nicholsons’ yacht building vard: Mr. Jno. 
Croad, builder, 98. High-street. Gosport. 
Great Yarmouth.—The following plans have 
heen passed:—Mr. J. Eastoe, three houses, 
Caister-road: Mr. Herbert, warehouse, Burgh- 
road. " 
Greenock. — Additions to — sugar-house, 
Patrick-street, for the Glebe Sugar Refining 
Company, Ltd. 


Hanley. — De Mr. H. Wardle, 
ilder, L ort, Staffs. 
кнн NR ahoni (2.50070): Mr. A. 


Hastie. architect. Edinburgh. 
i sr Sonde school, Marlborough- 
street, for the Trustees of the Victoria Park 
hapel. 
rst owe БЕА houses for the Sheep- 
bridge Coal and Iron Company, Ltd. 
Dlindudno- — Consulescent воље. Mr. C. G. 
Cowlishaw, Stafford.street, Hanley. 
Loftus School (3,4807.): Mr. T. Willoughby, 
builder, North- end. Northallerton. 
Londonderry. — Residence. McCrae-Magee 
College; Messrs. Robinson & Davidson, archi- 


s, Londonderry. 
„ to workhouse (900).): 


Malton.— Extensions 
Architect. care of Mr G. 8. Cattle, Clerk, 


Board of Guardians. Malton. 

Mansfield.— Alerations to children’s quarters 
(1,075/.): Mr. W. S. Cockerham, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians, Malton. 


Muirhead. — School: Messrs. Thomas & 
Wilkie. architects. Dundee. 

Northfield (Worcestershire). — Roman 
Catholic House (13,000/.): Messrs. Bowen & 


Son, builders, George-street, Balsall Heath, 
am. 
Ein Ж improvements to school 
for the Paisley Landward School Board. 
Perth. — Isolation hospital; Мг. К. 
McKillop, Surveyor. а ма di г. 
h.— Proposed enlargement of in. 
5 W Pettit, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Peterhorough. 
Pontyeates.—Church: Mr. W. Griffiths. 
architect, Falcon Bridge, Llanelly. 
Poole.—Libera] Club, Wimborne-road, for 
the local Liberals. | 
Port Mulgrave.— Ten houses for the Crinkle 
Park Mining Company. Ltd. 
Rawtenstall.—Drill-hall (10,0007), for the 
Rawtenstall Атту Service Corps. 


bo h.— Additions to Floral Hall: 
x Ww Smith, Engineer, Town Hall. 
Scarborough. 


٤ rd.—Proposcd drill-hall and club-room 
5 Pariah Church, Sleaford. 

Spalding.—Proposed  drill-hall. Haverfield- 
ead. for the Spalding * : 

. Columb (Cornwall).—Additions to work: 

3 y Columb Board of Guardians. 

'Thornburv.—School; Mr. Reginald. G. 
Kirkby, architect, Bradford City Council. 

Tunstall.—Pottery at Greenfields; ` Messrs. 
Grants, Ltd., builders. Burslem. | 

Warwick.—Home, Wharf-street: Architect, 
care of Mr. C. Н. Passman, Clerk, Warwick 
Board of Guardians, Leamington. 
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Howlett v. Harrods, Ltd. 


"Гнів case again came before Mr. Justice 
Lush in the Vacation Court on the 20th inst., 
and arose out of certain structural alterations 
on premises of the defendants adjoining the 
flat of the plaintiff, and which, the latter com- 
piained, constituted, owing to the way the work 
was carried on, a nuisance to him, апа in 
respect of which his Lordship had granted an 
intemm injunction restraining the defendants 
from continuing the nuisance. (The facts of 
the case were reported in the Builder of 
September 15. | 

е oeil Davis, K.C., on behalf of the 
plaintiff, in support of the motion, said that 
the real controversy was whether the way de- 
fendants carried on the work on September 6 
constituted а nuisance to the plaintiff. 

Mr. Hunt, on behalf of the defendants, asked 
that the motion might be allowed to stand 
over to enable the defendants to answer the 
evidence which tho plaintiff had filed. He 
suggested that the motion should stand over 
for one week, and that the interim injunction 
which his pun nee 5 should be 

inued in the meanwhile. 

“The learned Counsel stated that the de- 
fendants did hen wish to have litigation if it 
e avoided. | 
сое 1 suggested that the  partres 
should endeavour to come to some arrange- 
ment before the following Wednesday. | 

Mr. Hunt proposed that the present motion 
should be treated as the trial of the action, 
that the injunction which had already been 

ranted should be continued, it. of course, 
бош limited to the term of the plaintiff's 
tenancy о his ае, ane that the de- 

. oul ay the costs. 
: 8 suid that he would be 

ith thant. 

оа that the defendants were 

rohibited by the injunction from sonani 
D twoon the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 „ 
he submitted that that should be varie К \ 
reatraining the defendants from working 
between the hours of 10.30 p.m. and 6 gk 
If. however, his Lordship thought that 9 
defendants should be restrained from RUN - 
ing between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
he would not say anvthing further. TP 

His Lordship: I do not think it ought to 
be varied. apes A Do is not 

oper offer for you to а ? 
Es Bramwell Davis said that he would 
offer. . 
gto ete We RE 5 the noise on 
i September А : 
ihe mE wol Davis: Our evidence 18 а, 
there was а most serious nuisance on the nig t 


f ber 6. | 
ӨР үр Xen made an order in the 


terms stated. 
FFF 


Case under the London Building Act, 1894: 


District Surveyor's Fees. 


е North London Police Court on Sep- 
ru 20 the case of Alexander. Payne +. 
Gilbert Prior was heard. 'The dejen a s 
summoned for the payment of fees claime | y 
the plaintiff, who is District. Survevor tor 
East Hackney (South) and North Bow. п 
respect of a wooden shed erected in rear o 
No. 22. Groombridge-road, South Hackney, 
This shed, when discovered, was irregular, an 
was subsequently passed under a licence 
granted by the Hackney Borough Council. Р 

The defendant maintained that as the she 
was licensed 1: the Borough Council no fees 
н lo dy ated a a Wwe 
The plaintiff quoted the case. estminster 
City еа и v. Watson and others, in 
which it was held in the High Courts that the 
transfer of the power to license wooden 
structures to the Borough Councils does not 
abolish fees due to the District Survevor. and 
showed that his inspection of the structure was 
“ASA Pry. 
"The МАКИ е agreed. and made an order 
for pavinent of fees due, 15s., and 3s. costas. 


موو 


LONDON. COUNCILS. 


Arton.—Plans have been passed for Mr. F. 
Kerren. 14. Newburgh-road. for thirteen 
houses. near Newburgh’ and Derwentwater 
ronds. * * . 

Berkhampstead.—At а recent meeting of the 
frontagers in Graesmecdvke-road а resolution 
was passed asking the Berkhampstead Council 
to instruct their Survexor to get on with the 
work of making up Graemesdyke-road. at his 
estimate of 1.5507. The Council at their last 
meeting agreed to do this Plans submitted 
hv Mr. J. Avres for five houses in Gossoms- 
road have been passed. | ' 

Rushey.—At the last mecting of the Council 
the Survevor was instructed to prepare plans, 


wero uun fue CO 


was necessary. A plan has been 
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specifications, etc., for making up a street 
known as Springfields. ) 
Camberwell.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. H. C. Constantine for the erection of 
buildings on the site of Nos. 28, 30, and 32, 
Denmark-hill, also for Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, for additions to St. Bartholomew's 
Church, Barkworth-foad. 
Croydon.—The County Council have passed 


the following plans: — Mr. Crowley, 
Burlington-road, twelve houses, Ashburton- 
avenue; Mr. A. Carter Pegg. London-road, 


house and school, Stanford. road; Mr. Н. E. 
Davey, 34, Penge-roud, three houses, Beau- 
champ-road; Mr. J. J. Taylor, Westminster, 
S.W., electric theatre, Windmill-road; Mr. 
Е. Windsor, 1, MHigh-street, addition to 
Hospital, London-road: Mr. D. Weightman, 
78, North-end, three houses, Estcourt-road ; 
Messrs. J. & C. Bowyer, 82, Westow-street, 
motor house, 10, Harewood-road; Mr. W 
Capon, Streatham, S.W.. six houses, Melrose- 
avenue; Mr. D. Waller. Old. Palace-road, 
warehouse, North-end; Mr. Н. R. Hunter, 
Sydenham, twenty-four houses, Baring-road; 
Mr. W. B. Coomber, 65, Pendevon-road. eight 
houses, Tugela-road. The Rural District 
Council have decided to fill in and pipe the 
ditch at Church-road, Mitcham, to the extent 
of 800 ft., at a cost of 1101. 

. East Ham.—The Engineer has been directed 
to submit plans and estimates for the erection 
of a ladies’ convenience in the Central Park. 
The Works Committee have decided to request 
the Millars’ Karri & Jarrah Company (1902). 
Ltd., to complete the work of laying sectional 
wood-block paving in High-street North. A 
letter has en received from the Local 
Government Board relative to the disapproval 
bv the Council of plans submitted br Mr. 

. D. Hoyland for the erection of а mission 
church in Rutland-road, asking to have the 
views of the Corporation thereon, and on the 
question as to whether the by-laws with respect 
to new streets and buildings in the Borough 
are not too stringent in operation in prevent- 
ing the erection of the building referred to. 
and whether some modification of the by-laws 
might not properly be made so as to allow the 
erection of structures of the kind in question 
under similar circumstances. The Committee 
have decided to inform the Local Government 
Board that in their opinion the method of 
construction of the building was not desirable 
in view of the size und the purpose for which 
it was to be used, and that they did not 
consider that any modification of the by-laws 
assed for 
Mr. C. Living, for four houses, Claremont- 
street. А plan has been lodged by Mr. C. A. 
Nicon for additions to factory in Stevenage- 
road. 
` Kensington.—The roadway of Aubrev-road 
is to be relaid with Kensington clinker blocks 
at an estimated cost of 128/. 'The footwav on 
the west side of Pembridge-villas from Chep- 
stow-crescent to Chepstow-villas is to be 
reinstated and the kerb reset at an estimated 
cost of 1197. An application from Messrs. 
John Barker & Co.. Ltd.. for permission to 
extend the vaults and to reconstruct the pave- 
ments lights in connexion with their premises 
in Wrights-lane has been acceded to. 

Lewisham.—Eltham-road is to be repaired 
with granite bound with plascon at an esti- 
mated cost of 400/. Plans have been passed 
for Messrs. Norfolk & Prior for three houses 
on the west side of Trilby-road. 

Rom[ord.—At the last meeting of the Rural 
District Council it was decided to accept the 
tender of Mr. B. W. Glenny, Romford, at 
403/., for the construction of about 830 уаз. 
of 7-in. and 8-in. diameter stoneware pipe 
band sewers, with manholes, etc., in the parish 
of Dagenham. | 

Watford.—The Urban District Council has 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Ensor & Ward. 
Watford. at 235l., for the supply and erection 
of the superstructure of a bandstand proposed 
to he erected in the park. They have also 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Clifford & 
Gough for supplving the foundation at 97. 
and the pitch-pino floor at 4l. 

West Ham.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Messrs. G. Munday & Sons, altera- 
tions and additions to No. 5. Albert-square. 
Stratford: Mr. R. C. Verlander, three houses. 
Oriental-road, Silvertown: Mr. R. Banks 
Martin, alterations to Lord Nelson" beer- 
house, Bidder-street, Canning Town; Messrs. 
Stevens & Walker. alterations to Messrs. 
Russell Bros.’ premises, Hrigh-street. Stratford: 
Messrs. Е. & B. Horne. alterations and addi- 
tions to No. 12. Wharf-road, Stratford: Mr. 
W. Harris. Conservative Club. Albert-road. 
SHvertown: Mr. W. Jacques, alterations to 
school, Russell- road. Custom House: Mr. 
J. W. Jerram. additions and alterations to 
the Pure Bread Companv’s premises, Barking- 
road. Plaistow: Mr. T. B. Blower. twelve 
houses,  Preston-street, Silvertown: Messrs. 
Belfrage & Saville. ten houses. Prince Edward. 
crescent, West Ham: also four houses. King 
George-avenue, Connaught Garden Estate. 
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Custom House; Mr. W.. J. Blackmur, cine- 
matograph theatre, Adamson-road, Custom 
House; Mr. W. Stewart, additions and altera- 
tions, Prince Edward" beer-house, Shirley- 
street, Canning Town; Messrs. H. Tate & Sons, 
Ltd., additions to factorv, Thames Sugar Re- 
finery, Silvertown; India-rubber and Gutta- 
Percha Company, Ltd., factory at premises, 
Silvertown; Mr. W. Gladding, varnish 
factory at Messrs. R. Ingham, Clark, & Co.’s 
premises, Abbey-road, West Ham. 

Willesden.—The Engineer has been in- 
structed to invite tenders for the wood-paving 
of part of Dyne-road. Sanction has been 
granted to the Education Committee to en- 
large the junior mixed school in Wesley-road 
by 400 places. The following plans have been 
passed :—Messrs. W. Lawrence & Sons, archi- 
tects, school. West Willesden: Mr. T. J. 
Kendall, seven houses, Mora-road, Crickle- 
wood; Mr. J. H. Frv, for Mr. H. Fowler, 
eight houses, Odessa-road: Messrs. Meakin, 
Archer, & Stoneham, for Messrs. J. A. Law- 
ton & Co.. additions to Stanley Works, Lang- 
ton-road, Cricklewood; Messrs. Joseph & 
Smithen, for the London and North Western 
Railway Company, two blocks of artisans’ 
dwellings, Malvern-road, Kilburn: Mr. G. H. 
Paine, for Mr. M. Ward, six houses, Dollis 
Hill-lane; Messrs. Done, Hunter, & Co., for 
Messrs. J. C. World & Co., seventeen houses, 
All Souls“ avenue. A plan has been sub- 
mitted. by Messrs. W. Moss & Sons, for the 
Dairy Supply Company. for a factory in 
Cumberland-avenue. Park Royal. 

Wood Green.—The Surveyor has been in- 
structed to prepare plans and estimates of the 
cost of making up sect. 4 of Woodside-road. 
The following plans have been passed :—Mr. 
G. Taft for Mr. E. A. Wyatt, two halls, 
Euston-mews, Lordship-lane: Mr. L. G. Has- 
luck for Messrs. Crosbie Bros. & Co., addi- 
tions to glass factory. Bowds Green- road: 
Mr. F. F. Tomlin for Messrs. Pilgrim & Son, 
new houses on site of Nos. 10-22. Stirling-road. 


— — — 


AUSTRALIAN COAT OF 
ARMS. 


Іх the drawing reproduced on the next page 
the uppermost coat of arms is that of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and the other 
symbolises the State of Victoria. The stars 
charged on both shields are a conventional 
representation of the constellation of the 
Southern Cross. 

The border introduces the characteristic 
birds, animals, and plants of the country. 
The centre figure at the top is emblematic 
of the abundant  productiveness of the 
country; the vine fills the rest of this border 
and the lower border. Wedge-tailed eagles 
are introduced in the top corners, and 
kangaroos in the lower corners. The charac- 
teristic curly-horned sheep occupy the centre 
point of the side borders, while lyre birds 
and cockatoos are shown repeatedly. The 
drawing was prepared for a gentleman, a 
native of Victoria, Australia. 


— . —— 


WORKMEN'8 DWELLINGS. ST. IVES. 

The Town Council of St. Ives have been in 
negotiation with Mr. Glanville (agent for Lord 
Cowley's estate) with reference to the acquisi- 
tion of a plot of ground in the occupation of 
Mr. Dunn at Nangivev. The trustees of the 
estate were prepared to sell this land on 
certain conditions, and the Surveyor’s plans 
of artisans’ dwellings were considered. 


NORTH BERWICK HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


An addition to the North Berwick High 
School, involving a cost of about 3.000/., was 
opened recently by Sir Henry Craik. K. C. B., 

.P. Mr. James S. Richardson, Edinburgh. 
was the architect. The additions consists of 
two portions. The one is a two-storied build- 
ing, with basement, placed in the angle formed 
bv the original building and the western 
extension, an attempt being made to unify 
what has been a straggling series of rooms. 
In this portion accommodation is provided in 
the ground floor for the first and second inter- 
mediate classes. while on the first floor there 
is а room for the third intermediate class and 
the art-room—a well appointed and well- 
lighted room. These are entered from the 
upper story of the original building. To the 
west of this building, and connected with it, 
is a оо building containing two rooms 
set aside for the elementary classes, and a 
store for apparatus. The whole of the rooms 
on the ground floor of the extension and of 
the labora£orv and the cooking-room are served 
by a spacious and well-lighted corridor open- 
ing to the bovs’ and the girls’ plavgrounds bv 
wide exits. The gvmnasium has been fitted 


up with the latest equipment for physical 
exercises. 
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Liet of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised in 


this Number : Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvii; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are impo-ed in some cases, such аз: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
mide for tenders; and tkat deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the naines of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


% It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


OCTOBER 4. — Easington R. D. C. — 100 model 
houses for Murton Colliery, Durham. 23 per 
cent. on net cost to successful architect. 

OCTOBER 7. — Barnsley. — EXTENSION OF 
BarRS.— The Barnsley T.C. invite drawings for 
proposed extension of Public Baths. Three 
premiums are offered—50l., 30l., 201. Sce adver- 
tisement, in issue of August 11 for further par- 
ticulars. | 

ОстовЕв 7. — Evesham U.D.C. — Designs for 
laying out site and erecting thereon thirty 
cottages. Particulars from the Clerk to the 
Council. MAN 

Остовев 12.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for а 
echool to accommodate about 200 children. Par- 
пешага from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 

llston. 

Остовев 14. — Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
GRAND Ноте. — Particulars from Mr. Е. A. 
Jenkins, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 

OcroBER 28. — Balford. — Extension of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 20l. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 

OCTOBER 30.—Holland.—Starnep Grass WIN- 
DOW.—Designs are invited for & stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OCTOBER 31. — Marylebone. — New MUNICIPAL 
Buitpincs.—Premiums of 1001., 75l., 501. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

NOVEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars іп our 
issue of August 13. 1910. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Cardiif.—TrecnHNiCAL INSTITUTE. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further parnou а Successful architect to carry 
out work. Premiums of 1251.. 751., and 501. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor. 


NOVEMBER 30. — Hastings. — East Sussex 
HospitaL.—The Joint Committee of the Ens 
Sussex Hospital and King Edward VII. 


Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in issue of August 25 for 
further particulars, Premiums of 125l., 75L., 
and 50l. Mr E. T. Hall, assessor. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
BRIDGE.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for а bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60l. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

JANUARY 29, 1912.—Mfontevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1951. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401, and 
4251.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73. Basinghall-street. Е.С. 

JANUARY 31, 1919. — Australia. — Drsicns FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL Ciry.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. Bee advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. 

JULY 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,000]. to 375l. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No Date. — Nottingham. — Baptist CHURCH 
AND PnmrMriSES.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son anlicitora. King-atreet. Nottingham 

No Date.—Rochdale Infirmary.— EXTENSIONS. 
— Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham. F.R.I.B.A. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
poragraph is the latest data when the tender. or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
77 —⁹%˙ he rent in 

SrPTFMBER 30. — Camborne. — Scnoor. —Erec- 
tion end completion of Sunday-school adjoining 
church in Trelowarren-street. Plans and speci- 


fcation with Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, 
Green-lane, Redruth. 
SEPTEM"FR 30. — Kirkcaldy. — COMPRESSOR- 


HOUSE.—Erection of а compressor-house at pas- 
works. Drawings with Mr. J. Kincaid, Gas 
Engineer. Gas Office, Kirkcaldy. 
SEPTEMBER 30.--Oswestrv.— BANDSTAND.—Erec- 
tion of a bandstand in Cae Glas Park. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. A. W. Morris, Hon. Secretary, 
Coronation Celebration Committee, Oswestrv. 
SEPTEMBER 30.— St. Agnes.— RrSIDPNCE.— Erec- 


tion of a bungalow residence at  Mithian. 
Plans and specifications at Gonvena House, 
Perranporth. 

OCTOBER 2.—Bolsover.— CONVERTING.—For con- 
verting old meeting-house in Cotton-street into 
Board-room and Council offices. lans seen, 
and ШЕ КАН ano quantity, on deposit of 2l., 


from Mr. W. . Browne, Engineer and 
Surveyor. Bolsover. 
OCTOBER 2. — Gillingham. — GREENHOUSE. — 


Erection of a greenhouse in the park. Specifica- 
tion and particulars from Mr. J. L. Redfern, the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Corporation 
Offices, Gillingham, Kent. 

OCTOBER 2. — Houghton-le-Spring. — Con- 
VENIENCE.— Construction of a convenience for 
women. Plans and specifications seen, and form 
of tender from Mr. J. Holbrook, Surveyor 
of the Council, Newbottle-street, Houghton-le- 
Spring. 

OCTOBER 2.—Nottingham.—Rooms, e1c.—-For 
new bath and drying-rooms at Bulwell Hall Park 
Golf Pavilion. Plans seen, and specifications 
and quantities from Mr. Frank B. Lewis, Guild- 
hall. Nottingham, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

OcTo3ER 2.—8elly Oak.—Room, ETC.—Con- 
struction of emergency exits and store-rcom, and 
for providing spray baths at the Public Baths, 
'l'iverton-road. Quantities and forms of tender 
from, and plans and specifications seen, at the 
office of Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
of 23, Valentine- road, King's Heath, tho 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, on 
deposit of 1l. 1s. | 

CTOBER |. 3.—Dowlais.—ScHooL.—Erection of 
infants' school at Pant. Plans seen, and specifi- 
cations and quantities, on deposit of И. 18., 
from. thig Deputy Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr 

ydfil. 

OCTOBER 3.—Merthyr Tydfll.- Repairs, ETC.— 
Alterations and repairs to three cottages. Plans 
and specifications with the Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. Ў 

OCTOBER 3.—Mold.—Suop.—Erection of a 
branch shop, for the Hawarden and District Co- 
operative Society. Specification from Mr. F. A. 
Roberts, M.S.A., architect &nd surveyor, Earl. 
road, Mold. Deposit of 2l. 2s. | 

OCTOBER 3. — Pudsey. — SHED. — Erection of 
weaving shed. Drawings and quantities from 
Messrs. C. S. Nelson & С. Birkinshaw, archi- 
tects. Sun-buildings, 15, Park-row, Leeds. 

OCTOBER 4.—Loughlinstown.—ANNEXES.—Erec- 
tion of sanitary annexes at the fever hospital. 
Plans and specification with Mr. G Moore, 
C.E., 1 and 2, Foster-place, Dublin. 

OCTOBER 5.— Upper Wortley.— CONvENIENCFS. 
— Erection of public and private conveniencea, 
Upper Wortley, Leeds. Drawing and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from Mr. W. T. 
тепер, City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, 

eects. 

OCTOBER 6.-—Hubberston.— RESIDENCE.—Erec- 
tion of a residence near Hubberston. Plans and 
specification with Mr. J. B. Gaskell, architect 
and surveyor, Milford Haven. 

OCTORER 6. — Totton. — DRILL-HALL.—E rection 
of а drill.hall. Plans, specification, and con- 
ditions of contract with the architects, Messrs. 
Hair & Bucknill, 23, Portland-terrace, South- 
ampton Quantities on deposit of 2. 2s. 

OCTOBER 7. — Bromborough.—Orricrs.—Erec- 
tion of Council offices. Quantities and plans 
with the Surveyor to the Council, Mr. J. Clarke, 
34, Castle-strect, Liverpool. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

cTOBER 7.— Middleton.—CnaPrL, ETC.-—For tho 
levelling and laying out of a plot of land for 
a cemetery at Boarshaw, and for erection of a 
mortuary chapel. Plans seen, and specifications 
and quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. 
T. A. Fitton, architect, 29, Corporation-street, 
Manchester. 

OCTOBER 9.—Allonbv.—Orrices.—Erection of 
proposed new out-offices to Allonby Council 
School. Plans and specification at the office of 
the Education Committee's Clerk of Works, 13. 
Earl-street, Carlisle. 

OCTOBER 9.—Groesfaen.--Hovsrs.— Erection of 
thirty houses, for the Rhymney Iron Company, 
Ltd. Drawings and specifications with Mr. 
J. Llewellin Smith, M.S.A., Aberdare. 

‚ OCTOBER, 9.—Manchester.-- BarHs.-—Construc- 
tion of reinforced-concrete baths, at the baths. 
Burton- road. Withington. Specification and 
plan from the City Architect, Town Hall, Man- 
chester, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

OCTOBER  9.—REathmines.— LiBRARY.— Erection 
of a Carnegie Library and Technical Institute. 
Drawing and specification by the architects, 
Messrs. Batchelcr & Hicks, 86, Merrion-square, 
Rathmines. Quantity surveyors, Messrs. Patter- 
son & Kempster, 95, Lower Lecson-street, Rath- 
mines, Ireland. Deposit of 21. 2s, for quantities. 

OCTOBER 9.—'Torquay.--ScHoorL.- Erection of 
School. 


the Homelands Council Specification, 


quantities, and form of tender, on deposit of 
òl., from the architects, Messrs. E. Appleton & 
Son, Abbey-road, Torquay. 

OcrO:ER 10.—Chatham.—ADDITIONS.-— Erection 
of additions to the administration block at the 
Medway Union Workhouse Infirmary. Drawings 
and specifications with the architect, Mr. G. E. 
Bond, P. S. A., 384, High-street, Rochester. 
Quantities on deposit of 11. 18. 

OCTOBER 10.—2morecambe.—' RAM WAY.—Recon- 
struction of portion of the bare tramway. Plans 
and conditions seen, and specification and quan- 
tities, on deposit of 2l. 2s., from Mr. J. W. 
Hipwood, A, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Morecambe. 


OCTOBER 12. — Bucknall. — ExTENSIONS.—For 
extensions to Bucknall Hospital. Mr. Elijah 
Jones, M.S.A., Architect to the Board, 10, 


Albion-street, Hanley. 
_OctoBER | 12.—Didworthy.—HaLrt, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of a dining hall, kitchen, etc., at the Devon 
and Cornwall Sanatorium for Consumptives. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. D. Ward, 7, 
Courtenay-street, Plymouth. 
ж OCTOBER 13.—Bishopstoke.—COOKERY, ETC, 
Room.—The Southampton С.С. invite tenders 
for corrugated iron cookery and manual in- 
struction room at Council school. See adver- 
lisement in this issue for further particulars. 
OCTOBER 14.—Widnes.—CHuRCH.—For taking 
down of old St. Mary's Church, Widnes. Mr. 
S eren Jones, Vicar, St. Mary's Vicarage, 
idnes. 
ж OCTOBER 16. — Edinburgh. — FOUNDATIONS, 
ETC.—The Secretary of State for War invites 
tenders for foundations to barrack and band 
blocks to Redford Infantry Barracks, Colinton. 
Edinburgh. See advertisement in this issue for 
urther particulars. 
ж OCTOBER 17. — Macclesfield. — ALTERATIONS 
AND ADDITIONS.—The Macclesfield Education 
Committee invite tenders for alterations and 
additions to Technical School premises. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 


particulars. 

OCTOBER 18. — Gaerwen. .— ADDITIONS. — For 
additions and alterations to the Council school. 

ns and specifications with Mr. Jos. Owen, 
F.R.I.B.A., County Architect, Menai Bridge. 
ж OCTOBER 19. — Letchworth. — ScHooL.— The 
Hertfordshire Education Committee invite 
tenders for erection and completion of & new 
school. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


ж OCTOBER 21. — Manchester.—ScHooL.— The 
Manchester Education Committee invite tenders 
for the erection of a school at Ancoats, Man- 
chester. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

OCTOBER 21.—Newcastle, Ireland.—Hovse.— 

Erection of a dwelling-house at Newcastle, Co. 
Down. Plans and specifications with Messrs. 
E. & J. Byrne, architects, 4, Waring-street, 
Belfast. 
‚ОстовЕв 31. — Leigh-on-Sea.— ScHooL.— Erec- 
tion of а school. uantities, on deposit of 
2l. 28., from the architect, Mr. P. Brockbank, 
14 and 15, County-chambers, Southend-on-Sea. 
ж NOVEMBER 2.—St. Albans.—RrEsIDENCES.— The 
Middlesex County Council invite tenders for six 
pairs. of semi-detached residences for asylum 
attendants at Napsbury, St. Ibans. See 
pdvertisentent in this issue for further particu- 
ars. 

No Date.—Durham.--CHapPe.t.—Erection of 
proposed new chapel. Plans seen, and quanti- 
ties, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Messrs. Joseph 
п & Son, architects, 57, John-street, Sunder- 
and. 

No Date.—Kildorrery.—ADDITIONS.—For addi- 
tions and alterations, etc., to the residence of 
Mr. A. J. McDonald, V.S., Kildorrery. Plans 
and specifications from Mr. P. Coughlan, C.E., 
Mitch lstown. 

No DarE.— King's Lynn.—Roors.—For new 
roofs, etc., to warehouses, in Chapel.street. Mr. 
Ernest E. Colman, architect, King's Lynn. 

No DarÉ.— Lealholm.—Roorixc.—For re- 
roofing ranges of farm buildings at Mount 
Pleasant Farm. Drawings and specifications 
seen, and quantities from Mr. Arthur E. Young, 
architect and surveyor, 77, Baxtergate, Whitby. 

No Darr.—London.-—ScnHooL.—Erection of a 
new school, Lordship-lane, Wocd Green. Mr. 
Wm. P. Harding, Clerk of the Lecal Education 
Authority, Town Hall, Wocd Green. 

No Datr.—-Newport.—PremisFs.— Erection of 
business premises. Plans and specification seen, 
and quantities from the architects, Messrs. 
Ernest Page & Lister, Crown-cha.nbers, Cam- 
brian-road, Newport, Mon. 

No Date.—Silverdale.—Pictvtre — PaLacEF.— 
For picture palace alterations at tho Temperance 


Hn Silverdule. Write Mr. Howard, at the 
ail. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


No Date.—Sleights.—Rrsipence.—Erection of 
а country residence. Drawings апа specifica- 
tions, and quantities from Mr. Arthur E. Young, 
architect and surveyor, 77, Baxtergate, Whitby. 

No Date.—Swansea.—Orricrs, ETC.— Erection 
of warehouse and offices. Plans and specification 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of 9l. 2s., from 
the architects, Messrs. C. S. Thomas Meager & 
Jones, Salisbury-chambers, 15,  Wind.street, 
Swansea. 

No Date.—Wetheral.—Hovse, ErC.—Erecting 
and completing a new house and additions to 
existing premises at the Green. Messrs. Oliver 
& Dodgshun, architects, Carlisle. 

No  DarEF.—Windhill.—Scuoorts.—For addi- 
tions and alterations to Church schools. Also 
for additions and alterations to Conservative 
Club, Bowling Old-lane, Bradford. Quantities 
from Mr. Thomas L. Dixon, architect, surveyor, 
valuer, Bowling Old-lane, Bradford. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


` OCTOBER 2.—Wednesfield.—BnipGE.—For the 
taking down апа reconstruction of Pinfold 
Canal Bridge. Plans and specifications, on 
deposit of 2l. 2s., from the Council's Surveyor 
and Engineer, Mr. Ernest Rogers, M.I.Mun.E., 
Graiseley-lane, Wednesfield. : 

, OCTOBER 3.—Silloth.—Sea WALL.—For exten- 
sion of the Silloth sea wall. Drawings seen, and 
specification and quantities from the engineer, 
Mr. J. C. Boyd, A.M.Inst.C.E., 18, Bank-street, 
Carlisle, on deposit of 1. 

.OcroBER 5.—Quarry Hill.—Reservorr.—Erec- 
tion of a service reservoir. Plans and specifica- 


tions frora Mr. Joseph Graham, Civil Engineer, 
Can eM ren Carlisle. Quantities on eposit 
о ; 

ж OCTOBER 7. — Tilbury. — HEATING. — The 


“ Passmore Edwards” District Cottage Hos- 
ital, Tilbury, Essex, invite tenders for heating 


See advertisement in this issue for‏ ا 
further particulars.‏ 
OCTOBER 16.—Nantwich.—WATERWORKS.—For‏ 


construction of waterworks. Particulars and 
specifications seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
5l., from the consulting engineer, Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, M. Inst. C. E., Parliament-mansions, 
Victoria-street, Westminster. 
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FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


SEPTEMBER 30. — Hardingstone.—PAINTING.— 
For painting outside of Workhouse. Specifica- 
tions at the Workhouse, Wootton. Mr. John R. 
Phillips, Clerk, 2, St. Giles-square, Northampton. 

SEPTEMBER 30.—Saunderton.—PaInTING.—For 
painting, etc., tho inside of the Union House. 
Specifications at the Union House. Mr. B. L. 
Reynolds, Clerk to the Guardians, 12, Easton- 
Street, High Wycombe. 

‚ OCTOBER 2. — Nottingham. — PaiNTING.—For 
internal cleaning and painting at the Bulwell 
Forest golf pavilion. Specifications and quan- 
tities from Mr. Frank B. Lewis, City Architect, 
Guildhall, Nottingham, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

. OCTOBER 3.— Driffield.—ParNTING.—For paint- 
ing inside wood and iron work oí the engine-shed 
and depót. Specification from Mr. Casson 
Beaumont, Surveyor, Driffield, Yorks. 

. OCTOBER 3.—Exmouth.—PaiNTING.—For paint- 
ing kitchen, pantry, end scullery at the Exmouth 
Cottage Hospital. Mr. L. a E Hon. Sec. 

OcroBER 3. — Stockport. — PAINTING. — For 
painting at several of the parks. Specification 
from r. John Atkinson, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Stockport. 

OCTOBER 4. — Wellingborough. — PaiNTING.— 

For painting several of the Council buildings. 
Specifications from Mr. E. Harrison, Sur- 
veyor, Market-square, Wellingborough. 
ж OCTOBER 11.—London, W.—REsroRING STONE- 
WORK.—The Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders 
for cleaning down, restoring, and treating with 
preservative the stonework of Passmore Edwards 
Library, Uxbridge-road, W. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


SEPTEMBER 30.—Barnstaple.—SrEwrR.—For the 
relaying of portion of Bickington sewer. Quan- 
tities and specification from Mr. E. G. Kingwell, 
Surveyor, 85, Boutport-street, Barnstaple. 

OCTOBER 3.—Chislehurst.— GRANITEH.— Supply 
of broken granite. Particulars from Mr. H. E. 
Knight. Clerk of the Council. Council Offices. 
Chislehurst. 

„OCTOBER 3.—Hunslet.—SEwaGE.—For  sewage- 
disposal works. Plans end specification with 
Mr. W. B. Pindar, Clerk, Leek-street, Hunslet, 


eeds. | 
3. —St. Albans. — ROADS. — For 


OCTOBER 
making-up roads. Plan, specification, and con- 
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Imperial Institute, South Kensington. Draw- 
ings and specification seen, and quantities from 
H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey's-gate, S.W. 
Deposit of 11. 1s. 

OCTOBER  4.—8t. Sampson.—DnarNAGE.—For 
laying of sewers and water pipes, the erection 
of a pumping-station, and sinking of a well. 
Plans and specifications from Mr. T. J. Guil- 
bert, States Surveyor. 

OCTOBER 7.—Harrow.—SewaGeE.--For layin 
sewer pipes. Plans and specifications seen, an 
quantities from Mr. J Bennetts, Engineer 
and Surveyor, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

OCTOBER 9.—B -—SEWER.—Construction of 
brick sewer. Drawings seen. and specifications 
and quantities from the Borough Engineer, on 
роп of 2l. | 

OTOBER 9.—Rothwell.—Roaps.—For laying 
York paving, etc. Specifications and quantities 
from Mr. J. Southwart, Engineer and Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Rothwell, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

OCTOBER 9.—Walton-on-Thames.— MATERIALS. 
—For supply of road materials. Forms of tender 
from Mr. R. Wilds, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Walton-on-Thames. 

OCTOBER 10. — Bedlington. — MaTERIALS.—For 
supply of materials. Particulars from Mr. J. E. 
Johnston, Surveyor, Bedlington. 

OCTOBER 10.—Sheerness.— MATERIALS.—Supply 
of road material. Mr. T. F. Berry, the Sur- 
veyor to the Council. 
ж OCTOBER 10.— West Ham.—RoAD-MAKING.— 
The West Ham B.C. invite tenders for making- 
up certain roads in the borough. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

OCTOBER 11.—Bollington.— MAcap AM. — Supply 
of granite or basalt macadam. Particulars from 
Mr. S. Knight, Clerk, Bollington, near Mac- 
clesfield. 

Ocroser 11.—London.—Roaps, etc.—For sewer- 


ing, paving, and making ood Woodside 
Cottages, Churchyard-bottom, ax d Forms 
of tender, etc., from Mr. J. Lovegrove, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Municipa 
Offices, Highgate. 

OCTOBER 11. — Rawtenstall. — STREETS.—For 
various street works. Plans seen, and specifica- 
tions and quantities from Mr. J. Johnson, C.E.. 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Rawten- 
stall. Deposit of 9l. 2s. 


OCTOBER 16.—Gowerton.—SeEwers.—For con- 
struction of cast-iron and earthenware sewers. 
Plans and specifications from Mr. T. T. Williams, 


Surveyor, exandra-road, Swansee. Deposit of 
9l. 9s. 
NOVEMBER 6.—Barnet.—SEwrRAGE, ETC.—For 


construction of sewers, engine-house, etc. Speci- 


DECEMBER 30.— Newport, Mon.—Bripce.—Con- tract seen, and quantities from the Surveyor, { ) | 
struction of a ferro-concrete bridge across the Mr. Henry Е. Mence, 11, St. Peter's-street, St. fication and drawings with Mr. W. Fairley, 
river Usk. Particulars from Mr. Н. Tremelling, Albans, on deposit of 11. la. M. Inst. C E..  Parliament-mansions, Victoria- 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, OCTOBER 4. - London. RoAp.— For completion street, Westminster. Quantities on deposit of 
Newport. of roads round the generating station at the 31. 38. 

Public Appointments. 

| Application 

Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. | рр be in 

*CLERK or WORKS КЕ Zanzibar P.W. Dept. ......... | See advertisement in this issue... . . . . . . . . ͥ Oct. 6 
‘INSTRUCTOR iN WOODWORK AND DISCIPLINE MASTER | London С.С......................... See advertisement in this issue ................. 4 4ͥ „ Oct. 7 

Auction Sales. 
| Date 

Nature and Place of Sale. | By whom Offered. of Sale. 

BUILDING MATERIALS, HACKNEY, N.E.—On the Site | Veryard & Estee. аннады Oct. 5 
*BUILDING MATERIALS, SOUTH NORWOOD—On the Premises ess Hooker rh eaae наново Ep Eee Oct. 10 
*KURSAAL SITE (FREEHOLD), MARGATE—White Hart Hotel, Margate ........................ J. Reeve & Son .......... esee ане Oct. 16 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, GT. ST. HELEN'S, E.C.—Atthe Mart ........................... Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ..................... Oct. 18 
*FREEHOLD PROPERTY, HARROW WEALD— At the Marre teen Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ..................... Oct. 18 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING PROPERTY, EDGWARE-—At the Mart . . q | Walton &.LD68.... ⅛˙w vs ĩð 8 Oct. 24 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. M. Rosenheim. 


Mr. Max Rosenheim, F.S.A., whose death 
was announced lust weck. was a leading 
member of the Burlington Fine Arts Club and 
a generous donor to the national collections 
in South. Kensington and Bloomsbury. Of his 
collection of art works we may mention his 
engravings and XVth-XVIth century German 
and Italian medals. We understand that he 
arranged with his own hands the sets of 
German heraldic engravings in the British 
Museum. 


Mr. J. P. Pritchett. 


On the 22nd of this month there passed 
away at Glendower," Teddington, at the age 
of 81, Mr. James Pigott Pritchett, architect, 
of Darlington. He was born in York, May 14, 
1830, and was educated at St. Peter’s School 
there. After serving his time with his father, 
the late Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of York (who 
practised on his own account in York for 
fifty-five years), he joined him in partnership 
in 1853, end in 1854 he succeeded to the 
practice in Darlington of his brother-in-law, 
the late John Middleton, who removed to 
Cheltenham. From 1854 to about 1910 he was 
engaged in an active general practice, though, 


perhaps, he was best known for his 
ecclesiastical work in the North of England. 
His son, Mr. H. D. Pritchett, was associated 
with him in the practice from about 1880, and 
in 1900 was taken into partnership, and is now 
carrying on the same. His works com- 
prise seventeen cemeteries, chapels, etc., in 
various parts of the country, twenty-five new 
churches, twenty restorations and additions to 
churches, twenty-cight Nonconformist chapels, 
sixteen parsonages, eighteen schools and Sun- 
day schools, banks, training college at 
Darlington, offices, hotels. and shops, and over 
fortv houses and cottages. Не was surveyor 
to the Cleveland Estate at Darlington. He 
was connected with two or three archeological 
societies, and frequently lectured and guve 
papers on archeological subjects. and was for 
a good number of vears a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Mr. S. Putney. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Samuel Putnev. which took place on the 
19th inst, at his residence. 2, Park-avenue, 
Willesden Green, N.W.. after an illness of 
some few weeks. He was born in London on 
November 3. 1824, was the founder in 1846 of 
the well-known firm of timber and hardwood 
merchants bearing his name, which, since his 
retirement, has been carried on by his sons, 


together with many of his old staff, at 
Paddington aud at other branch depots in 
London. In his early days he for several 
years, in his leisure moments, studied the art 
of oil painting and water-colour drawing 
under the guidance of Frank Walton, Steele, 
and other artists of known repute. Always а 
lover of music, he plaved both the violin and 
piano with considerable abilitv. Не initiated. 
patented, and manufactured the then new and 
now perfected system of improved flooring 
and wainscoting under the style and title of 
“ Putney's Pavodilos," for which he obtained 
highest awards at the Inventions Exhibition. 
London. in 1885. and again at the Liverpool 
Exhibition in 1886. 


np ag 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building Material for Southern Nigeria. 


The Lagos Customs and Trade Journal of 
August 17 contains a report by the District 
Commissioner at Jebu-Ode (a town estimated 
to have a population of 22.000), from which 
it appears that there is а large importation 
into that district of building material, such as 
corrugated iron, nails, hinges, locks, bolts, etc., 
required in connexion with the construction of 
churches and mosques. Almost every village, 
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says the Commissioner, has at least one iron- 
roofed church as well as a Mohammedan 
mosque. The report further states that a 
trade might probably be done in church furni- 
ture and ornaments. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Referring to the proposed construction of a 
new water supply aqueduct and the erection 
of a market Pall in Mostar (Bosnia), H.M. 
Consul at Sarajevo reports that tenders are 
to be invited for these works and also for 
the construction of a bridge and of a slaughter- 
house. The cost of the bridge is estimated at 
257,000 crowns (about 10,700/.). 


Building Material for Brazil. 


The Diario Official publishes a decree ear- 
marking, in favour of the Ministry of Justice 
and Home Affairs, an extraordinary credit of 
2,363,336 milreis (about 158,000/.) for the purpose 
of completing the building of police cavalry 
barracks in the Avenida Salvador de Sa, Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Building Materials for Uruguay. 


The Diario Official contains a notice, issued 
by the Ministerio de Hacienda, accepting the 
estimates submitted by Messrs. Acosta y Lara 
y Guerra, for the ercction of three warehouses 
in the harbour of Montevideo at a total cost 
of 108,600 pesos (about 23,000/.). 


— . —œ—ẽ⅛äGäͥ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.’ 


18.145 of 1910.—Albert Thompson and Samuel 
Norbury: Paper window-blinds. 

19.848 of 1910. - George William Base: Means 
for attaching door-handles and the like to 
their spindles. 

20.415 of 1910.—Norman Harold Eustace 
Trotman: Domestic fireplaces. 

22.795 of 1910.— Harold Merrvlees апа 
Merryiees & Co.: Construction of building 
blocks. bricks, slabs, or the like. 

. 23.120 of 1910.—George Jolin Money: Fasten- 
ing devices or latches for doors, windows, and 
the like. 

25.303 of 1910.—Henry William Rayner: 
pose for securing window sashes and the 
ike. 

5.571 of 1911.— Hugo Burmann: Printing of 
wall-papers and the like. 

8.597 of 1911.— Ernest 
Parquct floors. 

10.500 of 1911.—John Belch Smyth: Cleaning 
and disinfecting compound for use in con- 
nexion with wall-papers and such like. 

10.480 of 1911.—John Jones: Movable false 
bottom for fire-grates. 

11.342 of 1911.— Frederick William Titshall : 
Roof and like glazing. 

12.548 of 1911.—Andrea Ghira: Manufacture 
of reinforced concrete beams. 

12.482 of 1911.—Ferdinand Burchartz: Floors 
and ceilings. 

12.675 of 1911.—Ferdinand Burchartz: Floors 
and ceilings. 

—————————" 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 9.—By К. L. ASHTON. 
Bradworthy, Devon.—Berridon Estate, 179 a. 


Harry Archer: 


LE SO Pig f ⅛ -K k £2,216 
September 12 to 15.—By FRANK LLOYD & Sons. 
Criccieth, e'e, Carnarvon. — Farms and 

accommodation lands, 5,889 acres, f. (in lots) 66, 573 

September 13.— By G. TROLLOPE & Sons. 
London Colney Herts - Five cottages, f......... 550 
Accommodation land, 22a. 2r. 22 p., f.. 910 
September 14.—Ry HALL, PAIN, & GOLDSMITH. 
Shottermill, Surrey.— Pitfold Mill and 3 a. 1 r. 

153 x79 vp 650 
Two cottages and Зб a. 2 r. 37 p., f...... 6.560 
Eight plots of land, fi . 755 

September 18.—By CROPPER, STEWARD, & 
CATTELL. 

Braunstan, Northants —Castle Inn, fl.... 285 

September 19. — By NICHOLSON, GREAVES, & Co. 

Sheffield, Yorks.—Fourteen licensed bouses, 

FESANE SNARE apd ais bees ИЯ 28,200 
Britannia Inn, f... Т ИТА A30 
4 and 6, Ward-st., and The Beehive p.h., 1... 150 
83, St. Phillips rd., ffn 110 

September 20. — By Jones, Son, & Dar. 
West Ham.— Barkinz.rd , The Primrose (off. 
license), lease for 13 yrs. at 60l., with good- 

will and possessio 1,40 

By A. BurtEnsHiw & бох. 
Hooe, Sussex. The Lamb Inn, c. ee . 1,100 


By WYATT & So. 
Chichester, Sussex —227, Ovinz-rd., f., v. r. 251. 310 
By J. Н. RBnapwrrr & Soxs. 
Flawborouzh, Notts.—Flawborvugh Estate, 


POR neres; T. dij орна ere дена vaa idee 13,082 
' By WINTERTON & Sons. 
Abbots Bromiley, Statls.— Accommodation land, 
))Gö!;.ͤõͤõͤͤ ue eoe red Aes eve tute 2,637 
Fer. H., reversion in 63 „rss . 8 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


THE BUILDER. 


By Knieut, FRANE, X RUTLEY. 
Abergavenny, Monmouth.—Pentre Estate, 
917 acres, f. 


September 21.—By BEKEN & STOKES. 
Walthamstow.—54, St. Andrewa-rd. (s.), f., y. r. 
35 


€ — „ 2 2 2 2 „%%% ĩ0⅛;d „„ „„ „„ „„ „444 „„ „ „4 


200 
By Ско. BILLINGS, WRIGHT, & Co. 
Stratford.— 120 to 134 (even), Vicarage- la., u. t. 
60 yrs., g. r. 24l., w. r. 156. . 380 
Hackney —31, Forburg.rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 
61. 103;, r MM... uae 350 
89, Lauriston-rd. (s.), u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 7l., 
yr. 46l. .................. FCC 300 
77, Lauriston-rd., u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 6l. 10s., 
(// ˙ R 250 


By DANN & Lucas. 
Horton Kirby, Kent.—New-rd., f.g. rents 7l., 
reversion in 80 r . 140 


By Joun G. Dean & Co. 
Balham.—65 and 67, Boundaries-rd., f., w.r. 
é ́ ꝛ A ⁰ AAA xs 630 


By MARK LIELL & SOR. 
Tottenham.—Belton-rd., Beltons Stores, f., 


/ / // акын R 460 
Old Ford. —Roman- rd., l.g. rents 301. 10s., u. t. 
46 утв., S K. 0 „„ 295 


., g. r. 8l. 
Bethnal Green.—21, 23, and 25, Olga- st., u. t. 
39 yrs., g. r. 15l.. w. r. 1201. 188. .................. 170 


By Rosson & PERRIN. 
Finsbury Park.—76, Vale-rd., and 107, Eade- 
rd., u. t. 86 yrs., g. r. 71., w.r. 571. 14 150 


Contractions used in these lists. F. . r. for freehold 
und- rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; I. g. r. for 
roved ground.rent ; g. r. for ground-reut ; r. for rent; 

f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w. r. for weekly 
rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
ut. for unexpirel term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for aue ; xt. for street; ri. for гош; sy. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. fur terrace: cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; k. Ins. for gardens; yd. for yard; yr. for 
grove; b.h. fur beerhouse; p. b. for public-house; o. for 
otfioes ; s. for shops: ct. for court. 


— — 
TERMS OF SUBSCBIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part vf the United Kingdom 
at the prepaid rate of 19а per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburba. 

To ‚ post-free, 21s, Bd. per annum; and to all parta of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
stc., Wa. per annum. 

Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed te 
The Publisher of “TRB BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-etreet, W. C. 


— . E—‚àäͤ 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest, 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in Biver. £ s. d. 
Best Stock .... eer iren „317 113 O0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ........................... 270 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£ в. d. £ в. d. 
Flettons ............ 19 0 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best Fareham One Side and two 
Вей ............... 3 12 0 Ends 17 7 6 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides und 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End 18 7 6 
Best Blue Pressed Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Staffordshire... 3 15 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do. Bullnose...... 4 0 0 Glzd.Str'tch’rs 10 17 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers ... ........ 107 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins, Bullnose, 
GLAZED BRICKS. and Flats ...... 14 7 6 
Best White and D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Ivory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers ...... 1017 6 One Sideand two 
Headers ............ 107 6 nds. ncc deis 7 6 
Quoins, Bul. Two Sides and 
nose, and Flats 14. 7 6 one End ...... 18 7 6 
D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 Splays & Squints 15 17 6 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 


per 1000 less t н 
8. 
Thames and Pit Sand. . .... 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast. 5 3 » » 
Best Portland Cement 29 0 per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » » 

Note—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 

ordinary cbarge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Line 28. 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. 04. per ton at rly dpt. 
STONE. 

Per Ft. Cube. 

Baru STONE — delivered on road  waggons, в. d. 

Paddington Depot . . . e 1 6i 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 

Depot . . . . . . . . . . wee 1 8 

Pon:zLAND STONE (20 ft. average) 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf . ean Exec th 2 1 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depet, or 
Pimlico Wharf esse eee ee . 2 2 

Per Ft. Cube, rA at Railway Depot. 
8. d. в. d. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestone ......... 2 0 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone ......... 2 4 
blocks. 4 Talucre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in Sons 2 8 
blocks. ee 2 3 
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STONE (Continued). 
YORK Sroxg—Robin Hood Quality. 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. 4. 
Scappled random blocks ................................... 2 16 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway e al 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


40 ft. варег.).................. c 2 3 

6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ..................... 3 6 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes). 0 11} 

2 in. to 21 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 

14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto................. — ЗЕЛА . 06 

HARD YORK— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks... . . . . .. .. 3 0 
Per Ft. N Delivered at Railway Depot. 
. landing to sizes (under 40 ft. Eod 

воре.)  ..c.ccrceseccsscerscecoecersones —€—Á———À КҮГЕ 

6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .................... € . 3 0 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) . . 1 2 

2 in. self-faced random flags .............................. 0 5 

SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

In, In. £ s. d. In. £ s. d. 

20x10 best blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 

Bangor 13 3 6 unfading green 15 17 6 

20x 12 ditto ...... 1317 6 20x12 ditto ...... 18 7 6 

20 x 10 1st quality 18 x 10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 

o 13 0 0 168 ditto 10 5 0 
20x12 ditto ...... 1315 0 20 10 permanent _ 

16 x 8 ditto ......... 7 0 “ЖЕКЕ 11 12 $ 

22x10 best blue | 18 * 10 ditto ...... 912 6 
Portmadoc......1212 6 16x8 ditto....... „ 612 © 

16x8 ditto........ 6 12 6 

TILES. 
At Bailway Depót. 
s. d. в. d. 

Best plain red roof- Best ‘‘ Hartshill’° 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- 

Hip and Valley faced (per 1000) ... 50 0 
(per doz.)...... 3 7 Do. pressed (per 

Best Broseley (per WOON) ................. 

D 50 0 Do. Ornamental (per 

Do. Ornamental (per 1000) . 50 о 
1000) . U . 52 6 Hip (per doz.) 4 

Hip and Valley Valley (per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) ...... 0  Staffords. Hanit?) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brin | 
brown, or brindled dae gd Mm 42 5 
(Edw'ds)(perl000) 57 6 d-made sand- 

Do. Ornamental(per faced (рег 1000) 45 û 
100000 60 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 ^ 

Hip Der doz.).. 4 0 V ey (per doz.) 3 5 
Valley (per doz.) 3 0 
WOOD. 
Всп.ріме Woop. At per standard. 

Deals: best 3in. by 11 in. and 4 in. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

by 9 in. and 1l1in.................-- 14 0 0... 15 10 9 
Deals: best 3 by .............. — 1310 0 . 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 

8in., and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in. 11 10 0 . 1810 9 
Battens: best 24 by 6and3 by 6... 0 10 0 less than 

7 in. and & in. 

Deals: seconds ....................... 1 0 0 less thn best. 

Battens: seconds. 010 0 » D 
2 in. by in. and 2 in. by 6 in. ... 9 10 0... 10 10 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in. 9 0 0... 10 0 0 

Foreign Sawn Boards 
1 in. and 1} in. by 7 in . .. .. 0 10 0 more thas 

battens. 

1 їп. ecs9506209*9950905008*950000998090090999 s... 1 0 0 = 

Fir timber: best middling Danzig Ar por load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0... 5 10 e 
Seconds нне 10 0 5 0v 
Small timber (8 in. to 10іп.)... 3 17 6... 4 0v 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) . 3 5 0 . 3 10 u 
Swedish bulñks 212 6 .. 3 6 9 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 4 100 .. 5 5? 

JOINERS’ Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, 

З in. by 11 in. eene , 2410 0 . 25 10 6 

3 in. by 9 in : 2210 0... 2310 € 

Battens,24in.and3in.by7in. 17 0 O . 18 0 € 

Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 0 .. 20 0 

А „ 3 m. by 9 in. 18 0 0 ... 1910 «€ 

Battens, 23 in. and 3in. by 7 in. 14 0 0... 15 0 v 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in. and 9 in. . . 4 0 0... 15 0 6 
Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 ... 12 10 

Petersburg: first yellow deals, 

3 in. by 11 in . . 2110 0 .. 22 10 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. . 1810 0... 19 10 
Batten . = 1400... 15 0 
cond yellow deals, 3 in. 

811 . ee . 1610 0 ... 17 10 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in 15 0 0... le 0 ¢ 
Batten . 1110 0... 12 10 

Third yellow deals, 3in.by 11 in. 13 10 0 ... 14 190 « 
Do. З in. by 9 iini. . . 0... 14 9 о 
Battens ............. eese . . . 10 10 0 .. ll Oe 

White Sea and Petersburg 

First white deals, 3 in. by Пір. 15 0 0 ... 16 0 è 
„ » 3 in. by 9 in. 14 0 0... 1410 ¢ 
Battens ......... 4. . 1110 0 .. 12 10 v 
Second white deals, 31u. by IIin. 14 0 0 .. 15 0 ч 
» » 3in.by9in.13 0 0... 14 û ¢ 

Batten . 1010 0 . 11 e v» 

Pitch.pine: deals. . . 19 0 0 .. 21 0 " 
Under 2 in. thick extra. 0100 .. 100 

Yellow Pine—First, regularsizes 44 0 0 upwards, 
Odd ment . 32 0 0 = 
Seconds, regular sizes 33 0 0 o 
Oddments ............ enne 28 0 0 " 

Kurai Pine—Planks per ft. cube. O 3 6 .. 0 5: 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. cube . .030.. 03- 

Small » e SS 0 26 . 95 

Wiuinscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 5 6 O e 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

duc 5 . : 44,0 0 8... 0 05 

$ in. do. 8 pieds 007 .. — 

Dry Mahogany—Houndras, Ta- | 

basco, per ft. super. as inch... 0 0 10 ... 0 1: 

Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 

as inen. . . nenne . 016... O 2 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


IKE all questions of method and 
policy, a system can only secure or 
maintain its place in the general 

scheme of human affairs if 1t shows itself 
to be in accord with what is usuall 
assumed to be covered by the КАДОН, 
“the greatest good of the greatest 
number." Exception may be taken to 
this phrase as a mistaken mode of expres- 
sing the thing most desirable, indeed it is 
but a clumsy generalisation, but it must be 
made to serve even though it is not quite 
a logical formula for relative values. 
Before applying this principle to 


architectural competitions, we must 
briefly take stock of the various intentions 
of those who have in the past been in the 
habit of promoting competitions. Putting 
aside those vitiated 1n their intention by 
some dishonesty of purpose as unfortu- 
nate exceptions having no bearing on 
general principles, we can limit ourselves 
to those promoted with а single-minded 
intention of securing the best result for 
the object in view. 

Now, the ideals of the average promoter 
are naturally limited according to his 
general standard of culture. Economy 


in design and subsequent convenience in 
use will probably take first place in these 
ideals, a critical appreciation of artistic 
values coming а long way behind. The 
assessor, in the promoter's mind, is the 
man who will be able to select the design 
best fulfilling the requirements he (the 
promoter) has stipulated for, and some 
assessors have felt so strongly this point 
of view as to openly explain that they 
considered it their duty to identify 
themselves in their attitude of mind 
with the intentions of their employers, 
The more usual position for the assessor, 
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however, is for him to regard himseif 88 
entitled to give artistic claims a somewhat 
nigher value than would be instinctively 
allotted to them bv the layman; but 
even then, as a Judge, he will probably 
consider that he 1s only carrving out the 
terms of his appointment in selecting 
what is to his mind the best designs 
having sole regard to the true interests 
of the promoter. Taking these as the 
lines оп which competitions are usually 
assessed, we may fairly say that promoters 
institute them for their own benefit, and 
that the system of professional assessing 
gives them more or less the kind of design 
they expect. 

We are not, at the moment, concerning 
ourselves with the capacity of the assessor 
or the advantages of the jury versus the 
individual. These issues do not affect 
the question of the true purpose of the 
competitive system. It is a very preva- 
lent opinion that this purpose is to secure 
the best value to the promoter, indeed the 
American Institute has gone so far as to 
give official expression to this view. 

It is this view we feel to be open to 
doubt. The R.LB.A. displays a greater 
breadth of outlook in pronouncing that 
competitions are to be regarded as a 
means of promoting the interests of 
architecture, a definition sufficiently 
comprehensive, but which demands a 
certain amount of explanation, Does it 
mean, for instance, that by taking part 
in @ competition a man improves his 
power of design? This may be true, 
but there are also other educational 
methods of as great or greater value. 
Does it mean that by giving opportuni- 
ties to untried men it throws open the 
door to all the ability available? This, 
again, may be true, but the devil's 
advocate once more retorts that com- 
petitions as practised degrade the finer 
shades of genius. The axiom that com- 
petitions are in the best interests of 
architecture could only be accepted 
without reservation were they dealt with 
on the broadest architectural] basis, and 
we propose to show that this is by no 
means the case at the present time. 

To start with, the interests of pro- 
moters, even where they demand the 
best, are not necessarily the interests of 
the public; to take an example, it may be 
desirable to give up а portion of the site 
to improve the surroundings or the effect 
of the building at the cost of perhaps a 
little more compression in the plan of the 
buildings themselves than might other- 
wise have been desirable. We could 
quote several instances in which this line 
has been adopted by competitors, but not 
one in which it has led them to success. 
Again, sometimes the best course from 
the civie aspect might dictate а broadlv- 
spreading treatment in lieu of a more 
compact and economical one, while other 
instances might be quoted to show that 
the more limited interests of the promoter 
cannot be identical with those based on 
public amenity. 

Leaving this side of the question, we 
will take up another aspect. It may be 
claimed that the interests of architecture 
are best promoted by the exploitation of 
the most imaginative artist, but in the 
modern competition how would Dance's 
design for Newgate fare against one 
showing а 15 per cent. economv in cost 
and better facilities in its scheme of 
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control? As things are at present, awards 
are almost invariably made on too narrow 
a basis. Assessors are afraid to give 
the palm to a design possessing obvious 
defects, even when these are remediable, 
though it may appeal to their architec- 
tural instinct as artistically more inspir- 
ing than any other submitted. If the 
R.LB.A. contention that competitions 
are promoted in the interests of architec- 
ture is to be maintained, this attitude 1s 
untenable, but, as a rule, the decision 
follows the national instinct for com- 
promise, and the feeling of the assessor 1s 
that he will select what appeals to him as 
the best architecture, only if it does not 
prove too expensive. 

Another aspect of the case demands 
consideration, namelv, the influence of 
competitions on the education of the 
architect. The standard of architectural 
ability cannot be regarded as a matter of 
indifference to the general public, and we 
can fairly claim that the chief merits of 
the competitive system are that, if 
properly conducted, a competition urges 
men to exercise their faculties to the 
utmost, and at the same time throws open 
the door to the whole profession to offer 
of their best to the world at large. Look- 
ing first at the educational value of the 
system, we may unhesitatingly declare 
that this is the most important function 
of the competition, more than counter- 
balancing the loss of time and money to 
the profession so frequently set out as a 
serious, if not a conclusive, argument 
against the practice. 

Now, this educational value is bene- 
ficial in a greater or less degree according 
as the awards are made in the interests 
of architecture or in those of architecture 
“ adulterated,” as it were, with those of 
an inferior quality, such as economics 
and other concomitants of the business 
of building. If the best competitive 
designs fall short of the best to be found 
elsewhere, it must be accepted that the 
full force of the educative influence is not 
being exercised; if they do not so fall 
short, we can claim that it is. 

The advantage of the competition in 
educating the architect is hardly of more 
value than its possibilities in the way of 
educating the general public. That these 
are by no means exploited to the extent 
that they might be is by no means the 
fault of the svstem, and, with the increas- 
ing interest that is being taken in archi- 
tecture in general, there will inevitablv 
be an increase of interest on the part of 
the publie in competitive designs. We 
can hardly conceive а more illuminative 
experience for the lavman than a study 
of the conduct and result of an important 
competition with the aid of а well- 
studied expert criticism of the whys and 
wherefores of the decision. 

To sum up, we mav claim that the 
purpose of the architectural competition 
is twofold, and that the less important 
aim is that of securing for the promoter 
the building. which most nearly fulfils 
his demands. This, by itself, would not 
be sufficient to justify this method. The 
more important object, and the one that 
does justify it, is the interest of the nation 
and its architecture as a whole, which is 
effected in well-conducted competitions, 
by the manner in which they can educate 
the architect, educate the public. bring 
the lav emplover into touch with the best 
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ability, and offer opportunities for the 
broad treatment of building problems 
owing to the acceptance of a design being 
supported by influential professional 
advice. -Of course these claims сап 
scarcely be made for a large proportion of 
competitions as conducted at present, 
but the recognition of human fallibihty 
does not preclude our arriving at a 
decision on the abstract merits of a svstem 
and the achievements it mav make 
possible. 
———„V— 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MIHE interesting Presidential 
Address delivered by Mr. 
Gerald Horsley at the Archi- 
tectural Association shows a 
full appreciation of modern tendencies 
and the need for a broad outlook and a 
wider culture in dealing with the archi- 
tectural problems of the future. 

That the Association is alive to the 
necessity of reform, to keep in touch with 
the advance in education that has been so 
noticeable lately, is shown by the appoint- 
ment of Professor Pite as Director of 
Education, with a view to a more complete 
reorganisation of method. 

As the President states, “ The develop- 
ment of this scheme might necessitate 
at some future time such a co-ordination 
of the means of study as might lead to the 
formation of a great National School of 
Fine Art and the crafts of building in 
this country, of which our schools would 
form a recognised part.” 

This seems to strike the right note and 
to be the true ideal towards which the 
policy of the Association should be 
directed. Indeed, it may be said that, 
if the Association does not wish to outlive 
its sphere of usefulness, it is the only 
possible ideal. 

There may be some who regret the 
change of the old order—but what 
avails it to regret the inevitable? The 
Association was started under very 
different conditions to those which obtain 
to-day. No systematic training was 
then possible, no dav schools existed. 
To pitchfork a boy fresh from school into 
a busy office, with permission to pick 
up any scraps of stray information he 
happened to find lving about, was con- 
sidered the height of wisdom, and the 
best method to produce worthv successors 
to William of Wykeham or Inigo Jones. 
Few students had the President's good 
fortune to be placed in the care of a 
distinguished artist. 

Under such conditions it was natural 
that the organisation of the Architec- 
tural Association should take the form 
more of а mutual aid society than of a 
school. This was all that was possible 
at the time, but in these davs it 1s no 
longer even possible. That the Associa- 
tion has recognised this and determined 
to part with old traditions in this respect 
is a proof of its vitality and a promise of 
its future usefulness. As the President 
realises, “ The most important work of 
the Association is the School of Architec- 
ture, the successor of the old voluntary 
system of education for which the 
Association was primarily founded.” 

In referring to the proposed advance 
school, Mr. Horsley rightly points out 
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that it does not presuppose any slavish 
imitations of the French school, though 
we may learn much from it. The great 
need of architecture here and now— 
the principal work of the schools of the 
future—seems to be. the systematic 
study and the right understanding of 
the principles and theory of architecture, 
and the gradual building up of a technique, 
a definite and generally recognised 
method whereby а building may be 
made to express the ideas suitable for 
expression in architecture. The French 
school is universally recognised to be the 
one which has the highest standard in 
this respect. We want no slavish сору- 
ing of the forms and features in which 
their theory and technique find expres- 
sion. We need to get behind the forms 
and understand the method—the point 
of view. If we must copy, let us copy 
them in this, and build up a method 
of expression suitable to our national 
requirements and different racial 
characteristics. 

In these days of technical institutes in 
which the various crafts that go to 
make up a building are everywhere so 
thoroughly taught there is a danger that 
the student may learn every craft but 
that of architecture. And, considering 
the facilities in this respect to be obtained 
elsewhere, it is just a question whether 
the Association should not concentrate 
its energies in creating a school of design, 
of architectural expression only, leaving 
the student to obtain his mathematics or 
his sanitation at institutions specially 
adapted for that purpose. 


—ñ — ÁÀ— 


NOTES. 


Е „ IHE little pamphlet on 
Cheap” Cheap Churches, issued 
Churches. p urches, issue 

by the Incorporated 

Church Building Society, takes the form 
of the now fashionable “ symposium " in 
that the views of several eminent archi- 
tects are extracted from their speeches 
and writings on the subject. Wholesome 
warnings are given as to the difference 
between true and false economy, putting 
the matter even on the lowest basis of 
the practical requirements. Mr. W. D. 
Caróe affirms that cheapness in building 
involves with unerring certainty dearness 
of upkeep. Further on in his remarks 
Mr. Caróe makes a special note of the 
undesirable type of church in which, as 
he says, “ Precisely the same set of plans 
and details and the same specification 
are used again and again, no matter what 
or where the site or the locality." We 
welcome Mr. Caróe's conversion from the 
dark days when his name was connected 
with lithographed plans and specifica- 
tions of parsonages offered as models for 
use throughout the country. We do not 
know if these plans have yet been with- 
drawn, but, if not, the fault cannot be 
laid at Mr. Caróe's door after he has 
expressed himself so clearly. Mr. Charles 
Spooner recalls the impression created 
by Bentley's great church at Westminster 
as an illustration of the fact that an 
absolutely plain church without moulding 
or carving may be a very noble building, 
while Sir C. А. Nicholson differentiates 
neatly in his remark that There is no 
harm whatever in building a cheap 
church provided it be solid and sufficiently 
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Spacious. The harm comes in when 
people try to build showily as well as 
cheaply, when they starve the roof-tree 
so that they may gild the altar." 


In another column (p. 401) 
we quote an article from 
a contemporary that 
strikes us as exhibiting an exceptionally 
clear appreciation of the relationship 
between architect and client, generally 
as to the house, and particularly in regard 
to the garden. The article closes with 
a hint that the garden is hardly likelv 
to remain just as the architect leaves it. 
Now every architect who is himself 
а gardener knows how inevitably the 
garden will in time suggest modification 
and improvement beyond what may have 
been foreseen from the start. and he will 
sympathise with a client's desire for oppor- 
tunities to initiate in this respect. То 
begin with, the architect should know 
enough of garden work to be able to fulfil 
his client's demands in the same way and 
to the same degree as he would in the 
arrangement of the house, by this means 
giving what is wanted in so far as it 18 
not incompatible with the harmony of the 
whole. Afterwards we should hope that 
the friendly relationship between the two 
has sufficiently cemented itself for the 
client to invite the architect's co-opera- 
tion, just in a little sociable chat, when a 
development of the garden scheme is in 
contemplation. The proposals are not 
likely to suffer from skilled professional 
criticism ; in all probability the architect 
may be able to offer valuable suggestions, 
while at any rate he would have the 
opportunity of drawing attention to any 
features out of keeping with the existing 
work. 


The Architect's 
Garden. 


THE chronological survey 
Тре сштеу of the City of London 
and its antiquities, in 

which the Joint Congress of the British 
Archeological Association апа the 
London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society has been engaged, came to an 
end last week, when some monuments 
of later periods, Stuart and Georgian, 
were visited. Mr. Charles E. Keyser, 
President of the British Archological 
Association, speaking at the Mansion 
House, expressed the wish that every- 
thing they had seen could be preserved. 
Referring to the case of Crosby Hall, 
he said it was a disgrace that it had been 
removed. Of course. As far as ће City 
of London is concerned, and indeed 
as far as all those who take more than an 
architectural interest in the matter, 
Crosby Hall might as well have been 
destroyed outright. Jt possesses no 
significance and hardly any beauty 
where it stands. The Lord Mavor, 
than whom few tried harder to keep the 
house where it grew and stood, in reply, 
said that, as regards Crosby Hall, the fact 
that the ground would fetch two millions 
an acre had proved too much for them. 
And is likely to do so. Аз the speaker 
said, all sorts of propositions had been 
made with regard to the City churches. 
And so on. Now, asa community either 
we value these things or we do not. If 
not, there is nothing more to be said. 
If we do however, let us value them 
at their true worth—that is to say, as 
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objects absolutely valualle— °“ absolute "' 
because unique and irreplaceable. And 
let us remember that their value lives 
only so long as they stand on the spot 
on which they grew. With this attitude 
of mind an old City becomes an area 
on which there stand strangely-shaped 
hillocks and cliffs of adamant. All 
additions and alterations must be in 
relation to these irremovable features. 
For the planner and improver of streets 
and publie spaces these old buildings 
are as natural features of which advantage 
must be taken, which it is a confession of 
incompetence to remove. One sees them 
not as obstacles, but as jewels awaiting 
their setting. But, of course, if we care 
more for the number of pounds per 
acre 


THE steadiness with which 


The L. G. B. Occasions arise for adverse 
and Civic БО; 
Aspiration. Criticism of our central 


government authorities in 
architectural matters must be as apparent 
to our readers as it is distressing to our- 
selves. The case of Oldham Town Hall 
appears on the face of it to betray an 
attitude of pettv parsimoniousness on 
behalf of those under its supervision 
by the Local Government Board which 
is surelv а labour of supererogation, if 
we are to look upon it as the policy of 
the Board with regard to municipalities 
generally as they are constituted to- 
day. We say “on the face of it,” 
because it is easy to imagine the existence 
of a variety of circumstances which it 
might not be thought politic to disclose 
that would justify the Local Government 
Board in the instance under considera- 
tion; but if this is the case the Board 
cannot but stand condemned for con- 
sidering seerecy desirable in affairs of 
this kind. Oldham possesses a Town 
Hall of which apparently her citizens 
are ashamed—but we let that pass as not 
being relevant to our contention—a Town 
Hall which is at any rate inadequate 
in point of accommodation. It is pro- 
posed to remedy this by building an 
addition at a cost of about 30,000/. The 
Board has criticised the scheme, suggests 
that it is not as cheap as it might Бе, 
and indicates amendments which would 
reduce the cost by a few hundred pounds ; 
shear the addition, that is to say, of 
the architectural amenities which would 
render it a source of pride to the town 
and reduce it to a condition of starkness 
which would be consistent with a mistaken 
conception of “ utility.” Ав the Oldham 
Standard has it: Now, however, when 
it is proposed to do something on a 
substantial scale to supply the want, 
the Local Government Board, influenced 
by goodness knows what, must interfere 
to checkmate us. We must apparently 
attempt nothing elaborate or attractive, 
and our public buildings must remain an 
eyesore.” And again: None of them 
(the Town Council) thought that Mr. 
John Burns, of all men, would charge 
them with extravagance when they 
attempted to remodel the Town Hall 
along lines that would, at least, make it 
creditable to the town from an architec- 
tural standpoint.” This, surely, 18 an 
outcry in the nght spirit, apart alto- 
gether from the architectural merits 
of the scheme. 
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THE British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee’s report 
on the Empire Palace fire 
at Edinburgh, which has been drawn 
up bv Mr. Ellis Marsland and Mr. Max 
Clarke, gives a clear and instructive 
description of this catastrophe. Apart 
from the unfortunate loss of ten lives, 
the course taken by the fire shows that 
progress has been made in the con- 
struction of theatres as regards the 
separation of stage and auditorium, and 
had the arrangements of the dressing- 
rooms and their approaches been equally 
good several more lives would have been 
saved. Аз our readers may recollect, 
the audience all escaped uninjured. 
despite the error of judgment which 
allowed the drop curtain to be lowered 
before the fireproof one, the consequence 
being that the former was drawn out by 
the draught towards the auditorium, 
preventing the latter from coming right 
down. Even then the damage in front 
was trifling, and while this mistake 
may have contributed to the ultimate 
failure of the fireproof curtain, this stood 
for eighteen minutes—a more than suffi- 
cient time for the exit of the audience. 
We confess that we should be better 
satisfied if the curtain had not failed, 
considering that it is clearly practicable 
to design one strong enough to resist. 
In this case it hardly seems- to have 
been sufficiently stiff in its construction 
and drew out of the guides, which were 
formed bv a pair of Z bars screwed 
through a back plate. There appears 
no reason why the curtain should not 
run 1n grooves formed in brick or concrete, 
So that, if in itself sufficiently stiff, it 
could not fall away from its position even 
if the metalwork in the guides succumbed 
to the heat. 


The Empire 
Palace Fire. 


THE collapse of the dam 
at Austin, which has 
caused so deplorable a loss 
of life, has called to mind 
the apparently somewhat similar disaster 
to the Connemaugh Valley dam at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, in 1889. As a 
matter of fact, the similarity is more 
apparent than real. The Johnstown dam 
was formed of clay puddle, and its failure 
was due to many years of neglect, while 
the Austin dam was а new one con- 
structed of concrete. In this case the 
information at our disposal leaves it open 
to doubt whether the failure was due to 
faulty work or to the unfortunate habit 
too prevalent in the U.S.A. of designing 
with an insufficient factor of safety—of 
cutting things too fine, to use a collo- 
quialism. The length of the dam, 
530 ft., appears to show that it must 
have been what is termed a “ gravity 
dam," and the fact that it began to leak 


The Disaster 
at Austin, 
Pennsylvania. 
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soon after its completion some eighteen 
months back points rather to faults of 
workmanship than of design. The full 
historv of the failure will doubtless be 
studied with interest by the engineer 
whose work lies in this direction. In 
these days of reinforced concrete the 
design of the actual dam wall presents 
trifling difficulties compared with those 
involved in making à sound connexion 
between the wall and the ground on 
which it 1s founded. 


THE annual meeting of 
the Amalgamated Society 
of Railwav Servants has 
come at а somewhat unfortunate time. 
as the matters with which 1t 1s concerned 
are sub judice, but it has enabled the 
public to compare the statements made 
on the platform bv the President as 
to the condition of railwav servants 
and their grievances with the evidence 
offered before the Roval Commission 
by persons on both sides giving evidence 
with a due feeling of responsibilitv. The 
leaders are in a position of difficulty as 
regards the Irish strike, which has, at any 
rate, exhibited the inability of the Society 
which claims recognition to contro] its 
members in times of difficultv. The 
recent strikes and the intervention of 
the civil and military forces appear 
likely to be used in certain quarters 
as an argument for nationalisation of the 
railways, but the intolerance expressed 
of апу Government interference in trade 
disputes, coupled with the experience 
of some countries where the railwavs 
are State-owned, would seem to indicate 
that the remedy for the present trade 
union unrest. does not lie in that direction. 


Railway 
Nationalisation. 


: Not the least interesting 
Өе со chapter in the history of 

Oxford is that relating to 

the advent of the late Cecil Rhodes. 
Although Rhodes went to Oxford with 
an unusually matured mind, there can be 
no doubt that the traditions and spirit of 
the city had a strong influence on his 
future. He himself admitted the fact, 
and by his interest in the University he 
showed that he was prepared to repay 
the debt of gratitude. A few davs ago, 
when the new buildings of Oriel College, 
designed by Mr. Basil Champnevs, were 
opened, Dr. Shadwell, the Provost, gave 
an interesting address on the historv of 
the College, and reminded his audience 
that it was barely forty years since that 
Ceci] Rhodes had applied for admission 
to Oriel. In the interval much has 
happened in South Africa towards the 
achievement of the ideals of the pioneer 
who, “ever looking North," conceived 
vast schemes for promoting civilisation. 
But while he was engaged so strenuously 
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on the veldt he never forgot the seat of 
learning on the banks of the Isis, and 
through his benefactions, apart from 
other well-known endowments, Oriel 
College possesses now а building which 
is а monument to the generous donor's 
efforts towards the spread of education. 
The moral of the gift 18 one of significance 
to the Empire. 
— ———49—.——— 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By WALTER SHaw SPARROW. 
VIIIL.—ARCHITECTS AND BRIDGES. 


ARCHITECTS have managed to drift apart 
from a good many things essential to their 
high office as the most useful of all public 
servants. For example, the people ought to 
be encouraged to consult good architects in 
all matters of domestic furnishing and 
decoration. Yet architects have no consult- 
ing hours for that purpose, and they have 
got into the habit of believing that their 
main work is to build homes, though shop 
svndicates degrade new houses with clever 
estimates recommending seasonal fashions. 
Again, towns and railways ought to get 
opinions from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects before thev invest money, plus 
the good looks of several neighbourhoods, in 
the construction of new bridges; but what 
layman would support that view ? How 
many persons now regard bridge-building as 
within the province of architecture ? 

Civilians lift their eyebrows with astonish- 
ment if you suggest that truth to them ; and 
even some architects have declared that they 
have looked vainly for fine art even ш 
old historic bridges. This attitude differs 
greatly from the deep affection for bridges 
that painters and etchers have been glad to 
express. Piranesi etched bridges nobly; 
Turner’s poetry wandered along them to and 
fro between the past and the present; and 
every landscapist of note has put something 
good from their romance into his pictures. 
Whatever architects may feel about scientific 
engineering—a thing hateful to me as a 
rule—thev surely cannot be blind to the 
variety of apt excellence that gives grace 
and charm to many an old bridge which for 
hundreds of years has served the passing 
generations. 

If engineers, like the architects of battle- 
ships, had been obliged by public opinion 
to keep their designs in step with the progress 
of gunnery and explosives, they would 
certainly have evolved many bridges having 
a much greater value than the industrial 
types which they have invented. How to 
Safeguard piers without obstructing rivers 
too much ; how to give the superstructure 
all possible refuge from falling shells ; what 
the maximum span of an arch should be in 
its relations both to temporary and swift 
repair and to the stress and strain of war; 
these problems, and many others, if engineers 
had been obliged to concentrate thought on 
their solution, could not have failed to inspire 
great efforts and to bring into vogue new 
constructive methods and powerful designs. 

Conformity to definite and urgent needs. 
making each useful thing as fit for its purpose 
as it well can be, is always an agent in the 
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Bridge of Notre-Dame st Mende, Lozére, over the Lot. 


art of building. Utility does not produce 
ugliness when all the special requirements of 
every case receive from experts as much 
attention as they deserve. A fleet of metal 
battleships is not uglv, for instance; it is 
extraordinarily impressive. Every thorough 
architect recognises utility as the basis of his 
work, and on that sure foundation he makes 
beautiful buildings. His art is tradition and 
common sense in perfect harmony with the 
needs of to-day and enriched with imagina- 
tion. Something very different appeals to 
us when we study the work of scientific 
engineers. Here, as a general rule, imme- 
diate convenience for purposes of trade has 
dominated all other considerations, with the 
result that those bridges which are not 
monsters of ugliness ike the Britannia 
Bridge are very often too big for their 
surroundings ; and can you name even one 
which is not defenceless and very vulner- 
able? We know, too, that Parliament with 
apathetic stupidity, granted powers to railway 
companies that enabled them to deface 
thoroughfares, to destroy the beauty of 
neighbouring architecture, and to disfigure 
landscapes with much bridge-building tiat 
will long remain as a national humiliation. 
Leading architects have protested often 
and earnestly. I may take E. M. Barry as 
an example. In his lectures from the archi- 
tural chair of the Roval Academy—they were 
delivered between 1874 and 1879— he spoke 
his mind on this question of bridges, regard- 
ing it as & compromise affected bv many 
influences : cost of production, the utilitarian 
spirit, the defects of taste and of design 
that seem to be inseparable from engineering, 
the value of beauty to a nation, and so forth. 
He said, among other things: The greatest 
works of the present generation, those of 
scientific engineering, are not architecture, 
but mere building. In them the actual 
necessities of construction have alone been 
recognised, with the results that тау be 
seen, for example, on the Surrey side of 
London Bridge, where one of the finest old 
churches we possess is hemmed in by iron 
structures of surprising ugliness. If archi- 
tecture were felt to be a matter of public 
interest, апу such disfigurement of our 


public places would not be permitted ; and 
while the argument of utility must always 
have great weight, it would be carefully 
scanned, and not be permitted, as a matter 
of course, to override all other considera- 
tions. . . . Take an instance of bridge- 
building. The Menai Straits are spanned by 
two bridges. The problem was the same in 
each case, viz., to carry a roadway across the 
Straits at a great height, and with the least 
possible interference with the navigation. 
The one bridge Telford's -was necessary 
for the turnpike road; the other had the 
more difficult task of supporting the great 
weight of a railway. . . . Here we have 
the adoption of the trabeated principle of 
large iron beams laid upon supports of 
masonry, which rise from the vallev beneath, 
and tower up above the beams to a height 
far exceeding that which is necessary for 
their support. I well remember the animated 
discussions in scientific circles as to the form 
and design of these beams, which were 
ultimately decided upon as rectangular tubes. 
In the many discussions of the merits and 
defects of circular, elliptical, or square 
sections, I do not recollect that à word was 
said of architectural effect. Had апуопе 
ventured to suggest that this, too, was an 
important matter, and that an unsightly 
structure would be an evesore for all time, 
he would have been promptly told that the 
forms to be employed were an affair of 
science alone, and that utility pure and 
simple would dictate their arrangement. In 
the result a lovelv valley was defaced bv one 
of the most unsightlv structures of this 
mechanical age.” 

And that was not all. Even the distribu- 
tion of metal in the section of the tubes was 
soon questioned, and a very different design 
was chosen for the next great work in the 
science of hideous bridge building. I refer 
to the High-Level Bridge at Newcastle,* 
with its two roadways, the one for carriages 
passing under the railway so that business 
folk may be reminded by the noise overhead 
that they are natives of а very pushful 
industrial town. There are six arches, all 


* THustrated in Article VII., p. 323. 


of the same width, namelv, 125 ft., for a 
practical mind, long used to ledgers and 
routine, likes à dull uniformitv. Much ado 
was made about this bridge, and Queen 
Victoria opened it іп 1849. The Encyclo- 
predia Britannica described it at great 
length, giving more space to its planning 
than the frugal Romans would have granted 
to half-a-dozen great viaducts. People were 
proud that the new monster had cost 
243,0007. ; that 4,728 tons of cast-iron had 
been used for the arched ribs, and that the 
ties of wrought-iron weighed 321 tons. 
Engineers boasted that the bridge was a 
perfect example of the true bowstring arch 
in which no cross-bracing was necessary. 
And then, all at once science refused to brag 
апу more; she became thoughtful and very 
critical. This was shown in the next edition 
of the “ Encvclopedia Britannica,” which now 
gave no more than eighteen lines to the 
High-Level Bridge at Newcastle. All the 
old praise vanished, and readers were told 
that the bowstring type could not be recom- 
mended for imitation, being essentially more 
expensive and heavier than a true girder. 
Even when we turn to those metal bridges 
that show in their design some grasp of 
ssthetic principles, we find that art and 
science have not been combined together 
after a thorough study of all considerations 
involved in the purpose of a bridge. As an 
example we will take the Illinois and St. 
Louis Bridge, a fine work of its kind, dating 
from 1873. It crosses the Mississippi, which 
at St. Louis flows in a single channel 1,600 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. deep at extreme low water. 
There are three metal arches, the middle one 
having a span of 520 ft., while the others are 
18 ft. narrower. If it was worth while for 
the sake of public convenience to erect this 
great roadway above а wide and dangerous 
river, it was also worth while for the sake 
of public convenience that the width of the 
arches should be determined by the probable 
dangers to which the bridge would be exposed 
їз а time of war. Would it be possible 
temporarily to mend a metal arch having а 
span of 520 ft.? If not, why build a huge 
and costly structure with steel-ribbed arches 
of that size, which might be destroyed at 
C 
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the very moment when a double railway 
track across the river, and a roadway above 
for other traffic, might unite an attack ing 
army to its supports and determine the 
issue of a critical battle ? 

These questions were not considered at all. 
Manv authorities will tell you how the St. 
Louis and Illinois Bridge was built ; how the 
arches were erected gradually from each pier 
and abutment without the aid of cent ring: 
how four double ribs of steel in each span 
were formed with tubes jointed butt to butt, 
and braced well together at their relative 
distances from each other; how they were 
clasped together bv wrought-iron couplings 
furnished with parallel grooves corresponding 
with similar grooves in the tubes ; how steel 
pins. varving from 44 in. to 7 in. in diameter, 
passed through the centre of the couplings 
and the ends of the tubes at every joint ; 
and how the vertical bracing between the 
upper and the lower tubular ribs, which were 
12 ft. apart from centre to centre, made the 
two members into a single arch. This and 
ether iaformation was given to Sir C. A. 
Hartley by the engineer, Captain James 
B. Eads, whose design showed a want of 
military forethought quite in accord with the 
routine of scientific bridge-building. 

For Captain Eads was no different from 
European engineers. Custom is reason either 
half awake or fast asleep. and custom in the 
modern science of engineering has never 
given any thought to the simple question: : 
“Is this bridge as fit as it ought to be as a 
safe roadway ? Could it be destroyed by a 
strike of workmen armed with explosives. 
and could а breach in any arch be repaired 
quickly for the passage of troops and 
provisions during a time of national crisis? 

Instead of getting answers to these 
questions, by which the precise worth of a 
modern bridge is made evident, we have 
been assailed by details of technique and 
by the cost price of materials. We were 
expected to gape with admiration because 
Captain Eads gave 60/. per ton of 2,000 Ib. 
for 2,500 tons of steel, and 40/. per ton of 
2,000 Ib. for 500 tons of wrought-iron. A 
target of much gold for modern artillery ! 

Well, now, are we to suppose that archi- 
tects would ever be as blind as engineers have 
been to the utilitarian factors governing the 
use and worth of bridges? Would they 
have forgotten such great things as the 
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perils of war and the dangers of strikes ? Ог 
would they have lost their care and liking 
for beautv in nature and in design ? After 
reading about the fate of bridges during 
Napoleon's campaigns, could they have been 
so unwise as to build ia metal many hundreds 
of vulnerable structures which  to-day's 
artillerv would ruin with even greater ease 
than the gunpowder of 1799 destroyed 
the great timber bridges of the brothers 
Grubenmann ? 

One cannot answer these questions affirma- 
tivelv. Capable architects have the genius 
of artists, and artists, whenever thev give 
their minds to practical matters, have a 
range of common sense that men of affairs 
never equal. Artists look at questions from 
all sides and see them amply and as a whole. 
It is the man of affairs who isolates two or 
three things from many, and believes that 
those two or three things are all that need 
attention. It is unnecessary for these 
bridges to be handsome," said the railway 
companies: we need them for business. 
This decision was repeated many times. 
Years later, when railwaymen break out into 
civil war, the publie suddenly is told that 
scores of bridges useful in business are in 
need of troops to guard them from the 
striking classes. Engineers built those 
bridges, for their practicalness was limited 
by routine and trade; it was mere business 
without imagination and art. 

But the main trouble is that architects 
cannot easily regain what they have allowed 
to slip away from the control of their 
criticism. In this question of bridges 
engineers hold the field, ав governing bodies 
find in their work that degree of practical- 
ness which is patent to business minds. 
Apart from this, it will take а long time to 
convince the public that bridges belong to 
the most perilous necessities of the national 
life. This was realised to some extent during 
the railway strike, but we cannot point out 
too often that a country dependent on 
imported food, and subject to periodical 
conflicts between labour and capital, must 
have bridges in all respects fit for their 
purpose as secure highways. А country with 
cut bridges would be like a man with severed 
arteries. 

What we need at the present time is 
a Committee of architects and engineers 
having for its duty the examination of all 
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new projects in those forms of civil engineer- 
ing that affect national interests. It should 
be a Committee of judges, not а Committee 
of working barristers. That is to sav, the 
members should devote all their time to 
impartial work and the testing of evidence ; 
thev must have no axes to grind and no 
professional theories to advocate. At the 
present time, when the majority of architects 
condemn a bridge newly projected, there is 
always & minority that takes sides with the 
engineers and the men of trade. 

From these current affairs and the muddle 
that England loves one turns with pleasure 
to a few of the old bridges, because they show 
in various wavs the presence of genuine 
architecture. The XIIIth-century bridge 
over the Lot at Mende, in Lozére, is humble 
and rustic, built by a master mason probably ; 
but note the feeling for stone in the simple 
and effective masonry. Here is a little 
bridge that found its way into art because 
it was built by craftsmen who loved their 
work. It is in harmony with the coun'rv- 
side ; it belongs to its site and neighbourhood. 
Pull it down, and tourists would feel the loss 
of an old friend. 

As to the famous bridge of Avignon, built 
by Saint Bénézet and the Bridge Friars 
between 1178 and 1188, its history has been 
told many times. Only four arches now 
remain, but they are of great interest to 
students. Professor Jenkin noticed their 
elliptical outline with the radius of curvature 
smaller at the crown than at the haunch, 
“a form which accords more truly with the 
linear equilibrated arch than the modern 
flat ellipse with the largest radius at the 
crown.” There is no other bridge of the 
XIIth century having arches of this kind. 

It is said that Bénézet performed miracles, 
healing the sick ; but h's eighteen arches at 
Avignon ought to have been enough to 
satisfy his ambition. He died before his 
work was finished, in 1184, and his bodv was 
entombed in the Chapel of St. Nicholas 
built on the third pier. The tomb became 
a shrine that pilgrims visited; and the 
chapel has never been injured by feuds and 
by floods. War destroyed some of the 
spans in 1385 ; three others fell in 1602 ; and 
in 1670 several piers were overthrown during 
а thaw апа flood that came after a very 
severe winter. The Rhone was frozen over, 
and when the ice began to melt and break 
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up immense damage was done. The original 
length of the bridge was 600 metres. 

As contrasts to St. Bénézets work I 
illustrate the Moorish bridge at Toledo, a 
fine achievement as а whole, and the old 
Trier Bridge across the Moselle, that still 
retains its religious symbols midway in its 
length. For many generations a crucifix was 

laced above the parapet in the middle of a 
bridge: and sometimes, as at Trier, a statue 
of the Virgin was enniched below. The Trier 
Bridge should be studied side by side with 
the Moselle Bridge at Coblenz, illustrated in 
the issue of September 22, and which dates 
from the year 1344. The Moselle Bridge, 
with its fourteen arches, is 1,100 ft. long; 
the masonry is good freestone, and the 
design is architectural. When we compare 
these venerable types of bridge architec- 
ture with the spindle-shanked modernities 
to be found in Canada and the U.S.A., who 
does not feel the threatening difference 
between our age of speed and the slow 
evolution that ruled over progress when art 
and craft had stern traditions ? 


. THE annual general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Monday 
night at Tufton-street, Westminster, Mr. 
Gerald C. Horsley (the President) in the 
chair. 

Thirty-six nominations for 
were received. 

It was announced by the Chairman that a 
vacancy had occurred on the Council due to 
the resignation of Mr. P. W. Lowell. At 
the next meeting the Council would suggest. 
а candidate for election, but under Bv-law 37 
any member could nominate a candidate. 


The Prizes. 
The President proceeded to present the 
prizes won in session 1910-11 by the followine 
students :— 


С. W. Home—A.A. Silver Medal (see p. 401). 
ps; Е. Butt—Architectural Union Company's 
rize. 


1909 

Т. Е. H. Vhite--Banister Fletcher Bursary; 
Drainage and Water Supply. | | 

А. С. Shoosmith —Class of Design Prize. 

Н. J. Н. Dicksee History, First Year; Con- 
struction, ‘First Year; Geometry, First Year; 
Physics, First Year; Studio Prize. First Year. 

E. C. Davies—Freehand Drawing. First Year. 

D. J. Gordon, Travelling Studentship, Second 
Year; End of Session Test, Second Year; Prize 
offered by H. P. G. Maule. | 

Е. Kennedy Smith—Scholarship, Preparatory 
Courses. 

J. B.. M. Walch—Preparatery Course: 
. Geometry; European Mediæval Architecture. 

J. Hale—Master's Prize, Preparatory 
Course.. . | . | 

A. B. L Roberts—Scholarship, Third Year. 

G. W. Stuart-- Book Prize, Third Ver. 


membership 


T. F. Ford. -Master's Prize, Third Ye». | 
Н. V. C. Curtis— Travelling Studentship, 
Fourth Year. 


F. A. Crouch—Master’s Prize, Fourth Year; 
Fourth Year Book Prize. . : 
C. W. Marles—Preparatory Physics. | 
C. J. McCausland—Preparatorv Phvsics. 
А. R Peermahomed—Intermediate Physica . 
G. Fildes—Renaissance Architecture; Greek 
and Roman. . ht 
„H. Bagenal—English Architecture. 
C. M. „ се Physics 
G. A. 


"d 


orfescue — Ventilation, Lighting. and. 


Hosting: Professional] Practice. 
Н. Gresswell Materials. E 


J. Durnford—Banister Fletcher Bursar, 
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C.P.R. Bridge, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 


The following students have been recom- 
mended by the External Examiner, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, for the Board of Architectural 
Education Certificate, which entitles them to 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate 
Examination :— 


A. S. G. Butler. J. O. B. Hitch. 
F. A. Crouch. L. D. Martyn. 

С. А. Fortescue. С. W. Rogers. 

B. P. Gaymer. 


The following students have been awarded 
the Association Two Years’ Course Certifi- 
cate :— 


1. D. Archer. G. Fildes. 

. A. Bennett D «f Gordon 

D. E. Cruickshank. W. Harkess. 

i", G. Detmold. E. J. T. Lutyens. 

'. W. Dowsett. А. B. Peermahomed. 

Presidential Address. i 

The President then delivered his Presi- 

dential address, as follows :—-'' Before I 


begin what I may call the more serious part 
of my address I would like first of all, as 
your President for this session, to have 
a word with you about our Association. 
The Architectural Association has already 
travelled far upon the road towards fulfil- 
ment of the ideal of its founders. I like 
to think that that ideal was to inspire in 
its members a true love of art rather than 
a mere desire to be successful business men. 
This was the aim of a band of young archi- 
tects, the founders of our Association, sixty- 
four years ago. As the first President of 
our Society, the late Professor Robert Kerr, 
said a few years ago, when speaking of its 
origin and the conditions of architectural 
training at that time. The time had come 
for a stirring of dry bones. It was not the 
seniors, but the juniors themselves, who 
made the demand—that there should be 
supplied to the inquisitiveness of youth some- 
thing more up-to-date than all this” 
(referring to the architectural training of 
that time). Why not take the matter in 
hand for themselves?’ said voung Charles 
Gray and others. ' Why not, indeed?’ said 
Donaldson and Godwin. So they did it; and 
the upshot of it has been that, not only in 
London alone, but in other centres of English 
energy, it has become a first principle in our 
professional training that the voung men shall 


put their own shoulders to the wheel as an. 


organised body. Апа well, thoroughly well, 
has it answered." So will it ever be— 
enthusiasm is with the young. Неге are a 
few figures in proof of the steady growth of 
the. Association. The present number of 
members is 1,611, exclusive of those nomin- 
ated to-night. This time last year it was 
1,589. Thirty-five years ago it was 668, show- 
ing a growth since that time of about 1.000. 
The number of students also in the classes 
from the foundation in 1847 up to some ten 
years ago, when the schools were placed upon 
their present basis, was a varying number in 
proportion to the number of members af. the 
time. Since 1901, when the present schools 
were formed, the number of students who 


have passed through them is about 1,500. 
These numbers surely speak well of the work 
done in furthering the aim and ideal of our 
Society. The Brown Book” states the 
objects of the Association to be as follows :— 
“ lo promote and afford facilities for the 
study of architecture, and to serve as а 
medium of friendly communication between 
the members and others interested in the 
progress of architecture." It goes on to say 
that the objects shall, as far as practicable, 
be carried out by means of papers and dis- 
cussions, a library, lectures and classes, a 
school of architecture, prizes and scholar- 
ships, visits to works and buildings, 
periodical publications, and by such other 
methods as the Council may determine from 
time to time. A goodly list. The com- 
munication between the members fostered by 
these methods lias led to the formation of 
many valuable friendships, and will lead to 
а good many more, for the different societies 
within this Association which encourage 
informal but useful meetings among our 
members are all doing as well as we could 
wish. The Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club, for instance, has thoroughly justified 
its existence. Last session it held an excel- 
lent exhibition of very good sketches and 
first-rate photographs, and it has had some 
good debates. I believe to-day it has just 
returned from a week-end visit to Cambridge. 
I hope we shall soon see the result of their 
sketching and photography in another exhibi- 
tion. I would commend to its members a 
consideration of the advantages of joining 
the A. A. Annual Excursion, in lieu of hold- 
ing a separate outing of their own in the 
same month. | 
Social Activities. 

Owing to the papers which are read, and 
the discussions which follow them, at our 
ordinary meetings, these are social gather- 
ings as well as opportunities Tor hearing 
about something we probably knew nothing 
about before. We have gained greatly bv 
the departure made last year in combining 
the alternate meetings with the Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club. "We have had good 
meetings and animated discussions. 1 would 
like to remind you that the papers which are 
read at our meetings are usually a most 
interesting description. They help to widen 
a man's general knowledge of art, and we 
hope to see our younger members coming 
forward and taking part in the discussions. 
The library and the periodical publications 
have made great progress in the last few 
years. A comparison between our present 
Journal and the old A.A. Notes must be 
very satisfactory to the editors of the former, 
and emphasises their admirable work. The 
Association Sketch Book has, I rejoice to 
say (as an old past member of its Committee 
and an old contributor I regard it with par- 
ticular. affection), a new lease of life. Un- 
doubtédly the most useful and best book: af 
its kind, it has at last been discovered bw 
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many who previously have closed their eyes 
to its merits. In consequence of this it is 
becoming valued as it ought to be. I hope, 
as members of the Association, you will 
support it by lending your best drawings of 
old work for publication and by subscribing 
the small sum necessary to have the volumes 
supplied to vou. We have had good com- 
petitions for the prizes and scholarships. I 
am glad to tell you of an alteration which 
has been made in the conditions of the 
Travelling Studentship. Formerly this was 
reserved for those members only who had 
passed through the School of Design; now it 
is open to the competition of any member who 
is under twenty-six years of age. Page 110 
of the Brown Book” will show you that 
this prize is now more than ever well worth 
your notice. 

With much pleasure I wish to call your 
attention to the exceedingly good provision 
which has been made for the athletic side 
of the Association. 'lhanks to the untinng 
efforts of Mr. Alan Potter and other members 
of the Committee, a very good ground has 
been secured and prepared for football, 
cricket, and hockey. Оп а memorably fine 
and perfect afternoon last summer the ground 
was opened with much graciousness by Lady 
Webb, to the great satisfaction of all present. 
Now I need not say much more about the 
Athletig Club; it can take good care of 
itself. But I will say this : We ought all to 
support it. We all have te put in much 
intellectual work nowadays, and to keep fit 
intellectually we must keep fit bodily, and 
the Athletic Club will help us in a par- 
ticularly delightful way. Do not overlook in 
„our Brown Book” the page which gives 
you information concerning the well-known 
28th Battalion of the London Regiment, the 
* Artists." Fortunately, for the good of us 
all as citizens of this Empire, it is no longer 
necessary to tell the public school man on 
taking up his Own citizenship that it is his 
duty, if he can pass the necessary tests, to 
join the Territorial Force. The splendid 
work done by the O.T.C. in the schools of 
England has spread that knowledge wide. I 
consider we ought in this Association to 
either supply a company to the Artists 
from the fine material we have here or to 
make notable additions every year to those 
companies already existing which are mainly 
recruited from architects. As one who did 
his few years in the regiment, many years ago 
now, I can testify to the good of the work 
and the pleasure of the comradeship. In 
view of the duty to our country in this 
respect, there ought to be an effort made to 
give facilities to those students who have to 
complete their drills. 


The A.A. School. 


The large subject of the School of Archi- 
tecture I deal with more fully presently, but 
this I will say, that, after many years of 
voluntary and disinterested endeavour, the 
Association has a school which is second to 
none in this country. When I consider its 
well-thought-out scheme and many advan- 
tages I am forced to think of the more simple 
conditions which obtained wnen I and my 
contemporaries left school in order to study 
architecture, some thifty years ago. Perhaps 
you will not think me too prolix, or too much 
like the old man whom you know °“ will be 
talking," if I recall my own beginnings and 
compare them with your own. It was my 
good fortune in 1879 to be articled for three 


vears to Mr. R. Norman Shaw. You can 
guess they were happy years. There was 
much to learn, much to inspire. But at that 


time there was no organised system of educa- 
tion beyond the term of pupilage, except the 


instruction given in the evening at the Royal 


Academy Schools, in some art schools, and 
the voluntary evening classes of this Associa- 
tion. We (I speak of myself and my con- 
temporaries), or most of us, joined the Royal 


Academy Schools during the term of our 


pupilage on submitting drawings to prove our 
fitness for admittance, and worked there in 
the evenings. On looking back I think the 
chief value of that school worR was the com- 
petitive work for the prizes. It was a good 
exercise, and lasted some time, for the 
Academy studentship alone lasted some six 
vears. Travel abroad, working as an assist- 


ant, and competing for the Royal Institute ' 


prizes filled up our time till, some eight or 


nine years after the first days of pupilage, we 


began to practise. 
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And now, having spoken of those subjects 
which I wished first of all to mention to you, 
I ps on to speak more particularly of the 
School of Architecture and the objects of our 
education. When I was thinking of my 
address to you to-night it occurred to me 
that I could not do better than begin it by 
quoting the following words, written by our 
great hing Alfred more than a thousand years 
ago. These words are:—'''"hou knowest 
that no man may understand any craft, or 
wield any power, unless he have tools and 
materials. Every craft has its proper tools.” 
It is true the King was writing about kingly 
power and describing the tools and materials 
necessary to make that power of a fit and 
noble kind. Still, the quotation, so clear and 
to the point, as was the way of the great 
ruler and law-giver, sufficiently describes the 
aim of this Association, which is to give its 
members power to do good work by the pro- 
vision of a thorough system of education. 
At the risk of being a little tedious and 
repeating to-night what a good many here 
already know very well I wish in this 
address, which I have the honour as your 
President for this year to make you this 
evening, to refer to the work of the Associa- 
tion and to the influences which now affect 
it, and to those further influences which 
might be brought to bear upon it. Although 
the risk I have mentioned be present, I am 
the more emboldened to speak on this theme 
because we have amongst us several new 
members, who are fresh to the conditions of 
life in our Association and unacquainted with 
some of the movements influencing the current 
of art life in this country. 

Now, the most important work of the 
Association is the School of Architecture, 
the successor of the old voluntary system of 
education for which the Association was 
primarily founded. The present method of 
education consists, as you all know, of a 
four years’ course, divided into two years in 
the Day School and two years in the Evening 
School, during which latter period the student 
is articled to an arcuitect in practice. By 
this means the careful preliminary training 
in the first two years in this schoo leads up 
to the combined office and school training in 
the succeeding two years, a combination 
obviously of the utmost value to the student. 
This course of instruction is an admirable 
one so far as it goes; the details and effect 
of its working are always being most care- 
fully watched by the head master and educa- 
tional staff, and by the Council of the 
Association, who frequently meet to confer 
together. А new development has been 
inaugurated this year. Professor Beresford 
Pite, himself an old member and Past- 
President, well acquainted with the history 
and work of the Association, has joined the 
educational staff as Director of Education in 
the schools. As a master in the Evenin 
School and as lecturer in both the Day an 
Evening Schools, he will instruct as well as 
direct. This is an accession of strength to 
our system which Mr. Maule and the assistant 
masters have heartily welcomed, and I think 
we are entitled to congratulate ourselves upon 
it, and to hope for a continued healthy 
growth of our means of education. In 
addition to the four years’ course to which I 
have referred, I may here announce that it is 
intended to form at once an advanced class. 
or а fifth year's course, for those who are 
desirous—and I believe there are many such— 
of pushing their studies further. 


Period of Study. 


Hitherto the four years' course has been 
founded upon the syllabus put forth by the 
Board of Architectural Education, and a 
tradition of sound and careful work has been 
established in the schools, which is constantly 
growing and expanding to meet the needs of 
the day. I am aware that there are those 
who hold that a four years' course is sufficient 
for an architectural student before beginning 
to practise, and particularly for the man who 
has been to a university. ‘Though I am 
strongly of opinion that four years is not 


enough for the greater number of students. I 


admit there is а good deal to be said for 
this period of study in the case of those who 
have spent three or four years at the 
Universitv and who have done well there. 
Time is of consequence in their case, and the 
trained minds of students who have been 
through the University course will learn and 
absorb more quickly than the minds of those 
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who enter the schools here direct from the 
public schools. For these last I assume, aud 
1 believe rightly, that the four years’ course 
is too short a term of instruction, and I 
believe that the student who makes up his 
mind to spend the years between eighteen and 
twenty-eight in the close stuay of his art, 
earning his living, if necessary, meanwhile, as 
others have done before him, as an assistant 
to architects in practice before practising as 
an independent architect, is more likely to 
become an accomplished artist than he who 
begins to practise immediately on the con- 
clusion of his articles. It seems to me that if 
it were possible to combine the general educa- 
tion of a University with the acquirenients 
of the preliminaries of architectural know- 
ledge for perhaps two years after the student 
has left his public school, it might be very 
valuable. 

These are matters which I hope may come 
before the Board of Architectural Education 
for consideration, for I believe it will become 
necessary for the advantage of our students 
generally to bring about a co-ordination of 
the present opportunities for the advanced 
student who has completed the four years’ 
course and who does not wish to immediately 
set up in practice. At present these oppor- 
tunities of study are very varied, and, I will 
add, very interesting. То name only a few, 
there are our own new fifth year's course— 
and all our students should, if possible, go 
through the fifth year's course—and the 
prizes offered by the Royal Academy of Arts 
and the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. То obtain one of these prizes confers 
deserved honour upon him who grains it, and 
gives him credentials which help him to gain 
a good position for himself in some form or 
another, and which makes for him а real 
start in his artistic life. Besides this, these 
prizes give to the student the great oppor- 
tunity of developing his knowledge by 
travelling for purposes of study. There 
exists, however, the difficulty that, while the 
competition for the prizes of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is open to all 
boná fide architectural students; in the case 
of the Royal Academy the competitor must 
have passed through the full terms of student- 
ship. Аз an old student of the Royal 
Academy, and one who has a great respect for 
its system of training, I can understand that 
its prizes are intended for its own students. 
But as one anxious to see а higher develop- 
ment of our general educational system, I feel 
it would greatly assist the student of to-day 
if he might enter the advanced classes of the 
Royal Academy, upon satisfying examiners as 
to his ability, without being obliged to ge 
through the whole course. For instance, 16 
would be an advantage for our students whu 
have obtained their certificates here after 
several years’ study to enter the Roya! 
Academy Schools to compete for the Gold 
Medal and Travelling Studentship, and te 
reap the advantages of meeting with student- 
who are studying the sister arts of painting 
and sculpture. А goodly number of our 
students are debarred at the present time 
from doing this through having to go through 
a probationary period un entrance, equivalent 
to the earlier years of the course completed 
by them here. 


Foreign Studies. 


The training which a student must under, 
who intends to compete for one of these 
prizes is of great importance to him, while 
the fact that nearly all of them, such as the 
Royal Academy Gold Medal and Travelling 
Studentship, the Soane Medallion, the Tite 
Prize, the Pugin, the Owen Jones, and others 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
carry with them an obligaticn upon the 
successful competitor to travel either in 
England or abroad for purposes of study ' 
constitutes their great educational value. In 
my opinion, the education of the advanced 
student is not complete until he has studie 
Abroad. Не may do this by independent 
travel, or he may join for a time the British 
School at Athens or the great French School 
all admirable courses to pursue, and well 
worthy of your attention and consideration. 
Further, in connexion with this important 
part of a student's career I would like to 
mention the probable foundation of a large 
British school for advanced students in Rome. 
This possibility inspires the hope of an 
extension of the opportunities for advanced 
study of a particularly interesting kind. The 
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development of this scheme may necessitate 
at some future time such a co-ordination of 
the means of study to which I have alluded 
as might lead to the formation of a great 
National School of Fine Art and the crafts 
of building in this country, of which our 
schools would form a recognised part. 

The formation of such an advanced schoo! 
does not presuppose any slavish imitation of 
the French School, though I believe we may 
learn much from that school. For instance. 
we must not forget that the well-organised 
vears of study of the best French students— 
those, for example, who have won the Prix 
de Rome and have spent the four years 
(which is the condition on winning that 
prize) in the study of old work in Italy 
and Greece—have contributed to the great 
achievements of French architects during the 
last 200 years. It was, at any rate, this 
very thorough system of training which 
helped Labrouste to build his library of 
Ste Geneviéve in Paris and his notable 
additions to the  Bibliothéque National; 
which helped Duban in his building at the 
Beaux-Arts, and Duc at the Palais de Justice. 
We must recollect that the foremost students 
set the pace all the world over and inspire 
their fellows to put forth their best powers. 
We have here in England artistic forces 
which, if combined, would, I pelieve, prevent 
much waste of energy and power, and would 
tend to the production of finer work of а 
more national character. "The chief principle 
which, in my view, leads to success is that ií 
you are going to be a distinguished artist 
you must first of all be a distinguished 
student. Хо system of education is of пзе 
which does not bring out and form those 
qualities which make up what we know аз 
* character." As the man is so will his work 
be; it is essential, therefore, for a student to 
have access to the best models and to he 
brought into contact with the best and 
highest thought, both ancient and modern. 
In this way will his own character be formed 
by the true artistic influence which flows from 
great men and great work. Carlyle says in 
all true works of art the Godlike 1s rendered 
visible. If so, the artist must be creative, 
апа our aim should be to make our studeuts 
receptive, imaginative, and fruitful in ideas 
and design, so that they may become creators 
of beauty. Our motto is Design with 
beauty, build in truth." We might well ad4 
Shakespeare's words :—‘‘ By knowledge are 
we lifted up to the gates of Heaven." То 
vur students I would say, let the motto of 
your Association become your own motto, 
and with it in your hearts take full 
advantage of the education offered to you here 
in both schools, remembering that the Evan- 
ing School is the complement of the Day 
School. Make it an aim to keep 5 
ever open to the artistic influence by sincere 
and truthful study. Robert Louis Stevenson 
in one of his delightful essays says that the 
best artist is not the man who keeps his eye 
fixed on posterity, but the one who loves the 
practice of his art. And no art can give its 
author more intense pleasure than the mistress 
one to which you are devoted. Beauty in 
architecture has many manifestations; yoa 
may have it in the exquisitely delicate and 
refined detail or in that which is splenuidly 
bold, in the stately and dignified plan and 
elevation, in the fine lines of the column, ог 
in the sense of superb scale. We have сп 
England to struggle against the small and 

ettv detail which disfigures puilding after 
building to-day. We need to absorb into our 
minds the principles of broad and fine werk. 
Look, for instance, at a fine capital of a 
pilaster of Francis I.'s time; the sweep of 
the line of the horns or volutes as vigorous 
as the clean line of a rapier, the flat relief 9 
the intermediate carving as delicate as the 
damascene pattern on its blade. 

I have latelv been reading some of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's “ Discourses ’—a work I 
would commend to your notice—and I was 
struck with the earnestness with which he 
impressed upon the students of the day the 
necessity of possessing themselves with the 
spirit of the great masters; and also with 
the manner in which he cheered them with 
encouragement to be determined to succeed 
when he roundly states he should have 
felt the same determination to hecome the 
most eminent physician as he then felt to be 
the first painter of his age and country." 
Such a statement in its Apc dead reminds 
ene of the remark, attributed, I believe, to 
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Mr. Edison, ‘‘ that success in life is due to 
1 per cent. of inspiration and 99 per cent. of 
perspiration." It was Sir Joshua Reynolds 
who, as I daresay some of you will remember, 
went as a distinguished young painter of 


thirty years of аре to Italy to see for the 


first time the work of the great masters of 
the Renaissance. So impressed was he that 
he has written he felt he must become again 
as a little child, he had so much to learn. 
In this wonderful humbleness of heart Sir 
Joshua reminds me of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who showed the same willingness to learn as 
is illustrated in that most interesting letter, 
which you probably know, which he sent 
from Paris, where he had gone for the pur- 
pose oi study. Surely these two men were 
much alike in character, with the same wide 
and sane way of looking at things and the 
same thirst for knowledge. That “spirit 
of the old masters which they possessed 
made them strive for a right kind of perfec- 
uon in their work. It made them reject 
wha$ was small and petty and adopt the 
manly and virile. It made them discern and 
eliminate their defects, for, as Sir Joshua 
said to his students, “it was not by their 
defects that considerable artists acquired 
their reputation; they have a right to our 
pardon, but not to our admiration." He also 
taught that a student must not by mistaken 
industry lose his time in that which is merely 
ornamental. And in speaking of copying the 
old masters he says :—'' Instead of copying 
the touches of those great masters, copy only 
their conceptions. Instead of treading in 
their footsteps, endeavour only to keep the 
sume road. Labour to invent on their 
general principles and way of thinking. 
Possess yourself with their spirit. Consider 
with yourself how a Michelangelo or a 
Haphael would have treated this subject, and 
work yourself into the belief that your 
picture is to be seen and criticised by them 
when completed. Even an attempt of this 
kind will rouse your powers." He knew of 
his art, as we know of ours, that it is a 
progressive art; it is ever growing, and 
to-day, when science advances with strides, 
when space is being conquered, and distant 
lands may soon be easy of access, who among 
us can prophesy the future of the young 
architects? It shines in the distance as 
something mysteriously and gloriously inter- 
esting. And that future is not for these men 
only who carry off the most prizes. We 
cannot all be ‘‘ Prix de Rome"' men. It is 
for all who do good work, and again I quote 
from Robert Louis Stevenson :—‘‘ All who 
have meant good work with their whole 
hearts have done good work." No man, 
even the greatest, ever arrives at the ultimate 


goal; he does his part, and passes оп his 


experience to the next in the race, and very 
soon that responsibility will be yours. The 
future is for you, as, again, it will be for the 
young men who come after you. 


The Future. 


In the meantime you have to prepare for 
that future, remembering that according to 
the truth and sincerity, the high ideal, that 
you put into your work so will your influence 
upon the public be, and with you rests the 
aducetion of the public. 
sise this 1 am again going to quote to you 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘‘ Discourses,” 
and I do not apologise for this, because, às 
I have told you, great men are our best 
teachers. In speaking to his audience on 
the subject of raising the public ideal, he 
reminds them of & remark of Euripides, who 
said to the Athenians, ‘‘ I do not compose my 
words in order to be corrected by you. but 
to instruct you." And he adds: —“ It is true 
to have a right to speak thus a man must 
be an Euripides. However, this much may 
be allowed, that when an artist is sure that 
he is upon firm ground, supported by the 
authority and practice of his predecessors of 
the greatest reputation, he may then assume 
the boldness and intrepidity of genius; at 
any rate, he must not be tempted out of the 
right path by any allurement of popularity 
which always accompanies the lower styles of 
painting." I think we may say that this is 
equally true of architecture. Great men, who 
are the truly thoughtful men, always sound 
again and again the note of character. They 
know that a nation's place depends upon its 
national character, and the men and women 
of the day are the nation. Іп a sense we are 
all artists; but to you young men, who are 
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not only artists in this general sense, but 
belong to one of the noblest—perhaps the 
noblest—of the artistic professions, I would 
quote as a motto, and in conclusion of my 
address, King Alfred's words :—'' This will 
1 say—that I have sought to live worthilv 
the while I lived, and aíter my life to leave 
to the men that come after me a remembering 
of me in good works.” 


Mr. A. Keen, 


in proposing a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, said he had known Mr. Horsley from 
the day he first entered on his architectural 
career, and he congratulated him on the un- 
doubtedly important position he had reached 
and on being chosen as President of the 
Association. Mr. Horsley had given them a 
thoughtful address, which he would rather 
think about than talk about. There was 
plenty of material in the address for retlec- 
tion, but it was not an address about which 
it was easy to speak at short notice. Mr. 
Horsley had given them two quotations from 
King Alfred, both of which were peculiarly 
appropriate to them. The second quotation— 
"that 1 have sought to live worthily the 
while I lived, and after my life to leave to 
the men {Йа come after me a remembering 
of me in good works —was particularly 
applicable to the work of architecture, 
because the architect's work was so alluring; 
and if it was good it exerted a good intluence 
on people for a long time, whilst if it was 
bad it exerted a bad influence, which also 
lasted for a long time. The other quotation, 
which dealt with tools and material, was also 
appropriate to them in that Association, 
because he claimed that the tools they used 
and the materials they put at the disposal of 
the students were ihe very best. At all 
events, they did not know how to make them 
better. Mr. Horsley had also referred to the 
advice given by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that a 
student must not by mistaken industry lose 
his time in that which is merely ornamental. 
He had always considered that the syllabus 
which the Board of Architectural Education 
had issued for the guidance of architectural 
schools was a remarkable document, and 
expressed in an able way the principle that 
all sound architectural design must proceed 
from building (using the word in its broadest 
possible sense)—that it must be an expression 
of the uses of the building. Mr. Horsley had 
had a great deal to say about architectural 
education in their school and in other places, 
but he always felt that there was a danger 
connected with the teaching of architecture 
in the school, in that it might tend to 
become too much a matter oí pencil and 
paper, without sufficient reference to actual 
construction and material things. Those, 
however, who had had the direction of that 
school had always striven to direct the 
students in the opposite direction, and he 
always covered himself with the thought that 
in England, at any rate, they had had the 
Gothic revival, and the influence of that 
revival was, of course, in the direction of 
teaching that architectural design was an 
expression of the uses of a building. He did 
noi think at first sight that anyone quite, 
realised how great an influence the Gothic 
influence was and how strong it would 
continue to be for a long time, and how 
powerful a corrective it would be to the 
tendencies of what they might call the 
academic method of architectural teaching 
and training. They had heard of the hopes 
and aspirations of the founders of the Archi- 
tectural Association sixty-four years ago, and, 
of course, these founders never for a moinent 
realised how far the work which they com- 
тепсей would go and how great an effect it 
would have in the three generations which 
had elapsed since they put their hands to the 
work. Nor did he think they at the present 
time could have any idea of how much farther 
it was likely to go before it stopped, if it 


ever did stop. "There could be no doubt that 


they had arrived at а stage when there was 
going to be another shaking together of the 
dry bones, and it remained to be seen what 
kind of body arose from it. There were all 
sorts of useful schools carrying on work on 
different lines, but until they were со- 
ordinated to some extent they could not get 
the best possible results from them. Mr. 
Horsley had suggested that the Royal 


Academy should be brought in in some active 


way, and he himself had always felt that the 
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Academy had at its disposal such assets, 
which no otner school in the country had, 
that if the Royal Academy could see its way 
to work in line with the other schools of 
architecture, and ultimately with the School 
at Rome, which, he understood, was to be 
much extended and developed, then the 
results could not fail to be of the best 
possible kind. Whether that would come 
about or not it was impossible to predict, 
and it seemed to him that the Academy 
must surely realise before long that its right 
place was at the head of all the other archi- 
tectural schools, and that students from 
these schools ought to be sent there, and, if 
possible, to Rome afterwards. He did not 
himself know what the school at Rome was 
to consist of—whether it was to be inerely a 
school of archeology and architecture, or 
whether sculptors end painters were to be 
associated. If, however, something of the 
latter kind were done, then they might have 
a British school at Rome which they would 
have reason to feel exceedingly proud of. 
He believed there would. be an opportunity 
before long to send out students in consider- 
able numbers, and if the.school was of such 
a character as he hoped, then the students 
would be in a very enviable position. 


Mr. Curtis Green, 

who seconded the motion, said that in 1892, 
the year when he began his architectural 
pilgrimage, a book was published entitled 
Architecture: А Profession or an Art." 
The master he was then with presented hiin 
with a copy, and attached to it was a little 
challenge that he should answer the question 
in his own person. It consisted of a series 
of essays edited by Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Jackson and written by such eminent men as 
the late Mr. Bodley, Professors Lethaby ana 
Blomfield, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Prior; and 
one of the most inspiring essays, on Unity 
in Art,“ was by Mr. Horsley, their President. 
He read the essay again last night, and it 
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was a delightful study, as fresh, and un- 
fortunately 1n some respects as true, to-day as 
the day when it was written. Mr. Horsley 
became a name to him—a name standing up 
amongst those who counted. Twelve years 
ago he was so [fortunate as to become a 
neighbour of Mr. Horsley, and found that 
he was as good as his written word, and 
that he admitted unknown and untried young 
men to the circle of his acquaintance and 
good-fellowship. Mr. Horsley probably influ- 
enced for good his slow and painful archi- 
tectural development. They had all had 
some experience of their new President 
during the years that he had worked for the 
Association. Those of them who were so 
fortunate as to go on the excursion this year 
knew something of his qualities of leadership. 
He was sure that he might speak for the 
present Council by saying that they desired 
nothing better than to serve their art by 
following his lead and by doing what they 
could to make his year of oflice worthy of 
him and of the best traditions of the Archi- 
tectural Association. They had listened that 
night to his Presidential address, the scholar- 
ship and wise discretion of which had 
inspired them preatly. Only those, like Mr. 
Keen, who had had this honour thrust upon 
them could speak adequately of the time, 
the labour, and the self-sacrifice demanded 
of the President for the time being in carry- 
ing on the work of the Association. That 
Association stood for unity in art, and they 
were the spiritual offspring of the masters of 
architecture and of the founders of the 
Association, and those of them who might 
read their President's address would feel 
that the Association was living up to its great 
reputation of service. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse E 

said the President had spoken on а subject 
which was most interesting to them—them- 
selves. He did not mean to say that they 
were all students in the sense of being 
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between the years of eighteen and twenty- 
eight, and, indeed, last week he found him- 
self in the venerable position of being the 
parent of a student. But he would like to 
say that no man who was an architect or 
hoped.to be useful as an architect could ever 
abandon himselí to the feeling that he had 
become aged or even middle-aged. Archi- 
tectural work necessitated in the producer 
that spirit of eternal youth which made a 
man spring to a new job with the same 
delight that a student started off to win the 
Soane Prize, for example. Their President 
had trodden on very dangerous ground by 
suggesting a comparison between the archi- 
tectural education of his day and that of the 
present. They knew there were architects 
of all kinds. There were architects who 
were successful without being good draughts- 
men, and excellent  draughtsmen who 
were not successful architects. Now and 
then they came across men who were a 
brilliant combination of both. Mr. Horsley 
was one of them, and he had also discovered 
that when an architect reached a position of 
eminence he was expected to be a public 
speaker as well. That night their President 
had shown beyond all possible doubt that he 
combined the three great qualities of the 
modern architect, and therefore when he 
asked them to compare the methods of to-day 


` with those of the past he must remember 


that many of them would be apt to say, 
“ Give us the good old days if they produced 
such men as we have sitting there.” 

The resolution having been carried, 


The President 

briefly replied, and remarked fhat he realised 
he had a difficult task in following Mr. Keen. 
It was his firm intention, however, to do all 
he possibly could during his year of ойїсе to 
further the best interests of the Association. 


— . — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Architectural Crafismen’s Society : The 
Glasgow Technical College. 

In the course of his presidential address to 
the Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society on Friday evening Mr. 
James S. Boyd, Licentiate R. I. B. A.. dealt 
with the application of practical geometry to 
(a) the solution of problems in stonecutting. 
and (b) to the full-size drawing down and 
mould cutting in masonry work. 

Referring to the training of young masons 
who desire to become qualified foremen, he 
said that such should possess considerable 
skill in the application of practical geometry 
to the varied and complicated masonry prob- 
lems which at times occur. Otherwise he 
would have difficulty in making the necessary 
scale drawing from which he obtains the 
shapes nnd dimensions of the blocks for order- 
ing, and he would have even greater difficulty 
in drawing down the work full size on the 
drawing floor. Mr. Boyd described Ьу 
demonstrations how to set out arches of 
various forms on the drawing floor, and how 
the moulds and bevels are developed in work 
of double curvature, skew bridges. interpene- 
trations of vaults, domes, and other more or 
less complex masonry constructions. Referring 
to the cutting of zinc moulds, he condemned 
the general custom of giving that work to the 
joiner instead of the mason, on whom rests 
the responsibility of producing correct work. 
In concluding the address, he recommended 
the younger masons to uphold the dignity of 
their crafts by making themselves thoroughly 
eſticient, not merely as hewers of stone, but 
as scientific craftsmen worthy of the position 
of foremen. 


— — — 
BOOKS. 


An Analysis of the Church of St. Mary, 
Cholsey, in the County of Berkshire. By 
Е. J. Core, D.Sc.Oxon.. Professor of 
Zoology, University College. Reading. 
With twenty-three plates. (Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, Broad-street. London: Henry 
Frowde, Amen-corner. Reading: G. A. 
Poynder. 5s. net.) | 
Turis little work “is issued in accordance 

with a scheme for the publication of studies 

dealing with particular aspects of local 
history," the object of the enterprise being 
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the very laudable one of stimulating public 
interest in the history of Reading and the 
neighbouring counties, and “to afford а 
means by which the general historical teaching 
at University College [Reading] may gradu- 
ally become connected with, and be illustrated 
by, the detailed evidence which is furnished 
by local history." The work is not lengthy, 
consisting—apart from some twenty excellent 
full page photographic illustrations of the 
church—ot but sixty pages of descriptive 
matter; but it forms a singularly able and 
exhaustive monograph on an interesting build- 
ing, and bears evidence of much careful in- 
vestigation and inquiry by the author. The 
title is not inapt, for an analysis the work is 
in every way, and the University of Reading 
are to be congratulated not only upon this 
scheme for the production of these studies in 
local histories—of which three, including the 
volume under notice, appear to have been 
issued—but upon the very able work Dr. Cole 
has prepared in his analysis of the church. 
Cholsey Church must be familiar to most 
architectural students, but we may with 
advantage, in noticing the volume, quote the 
opinion of the author, who says:—'' The 
main interest of our church, apart from an 
engaging variety of minor problems, lies in 
its ground plan, and in the beautiful design 
of its east end. . I not only fail to 
find any evidence of Saxon work in the church 
at Cholsey, but on the contrary there are 
many grounds for holding that the oldest 
portions of the existing church are not ante- 
cedent to the twelfth century." The work 
includes a detailed note on the mouldings. 
with careful drawings, and some excellent 
photographic illustrations of the building. 


ERRATUM. 

IN our notice of “The Corrosion of Iron 
and Steel” (р. 216, issue of August 25) the 
author's name is given incorrectly; it should 
be J. Newton Friend. 

— u — — 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING. Ву Joseph 
Husband and William Harby. (London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 7s. 64. net.) 


THE HISTORICAL GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
PaRIsH CHURCH. By A. Н. Thompson, M.A., 
F. S. A. (London: Cambridge University 
Press. 1s. net.) 

ELECTRICAL MINING INSTALLATIONS. Ву 
P. W. Freademacher, A. M. Inst. E. E. 
(London: Constable & Co. 28. net.) 


MILL AND Factory WIRING. Ву R. Geo. 
Devex, A. M. Inst. E. E. (London: Constable 
& Co. 2s. net.) 

CostuMES, TRADITIONS. AND SONGS OF 
Savoy. By Estella Canziani. Illustrated. 
(London: Chatto & Windus. 21s. net.) 


— . —— 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. Robert Marchant, A. R. I. B. A., has 
removed from 28, Theobald's- road, to 2, 
Bedford square, W. C. 

Mr. Francis Osler, A. R. I. B. A., has re- 
moved from 5, Verulam- buildings, Gray's Inn, 
to 9, Gray's Inn- square. 


The Grafton Gallery Exhibition. 

The Exhibition opened at the Grafton 
Gallery on Tuesday by the Duke of Con- 
naught is entirely pictorial. It has been 
arranged in aid of the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund, whose aims are so worthy of 
support. Two works by Guardi have archi- 
tectural interest, as have several drawings 
from Mr. Heseltine's collection and others, 
among them sketches by Robert Adam, Paul 
Sandby, and Thomas Girtin, lent by members 
of the newly-formed Walpole Society. Lord 
Curzon in his introductory speech made some 
good suggestions regarding State aid to art. 
In these days, he said, it was not possible 
for the National Gallery with its limited 
resources to resist the Transatlantic and Con- 
tinental competition, and he urged that the 
Government grant of 5.0007. a year to the 
National Gallery should ke increased to 
25.0007. Sir Edgar Vincent, putting the 
obligation at 50.000“. per annum, thought that 
a liberal policy by the State in art matters was 
the best possible finance. 
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The Road Board : Grants to Highway 
Authorities. 

During the months of тау August, and 
September, 1911, the Road Board, with the 
approval of the Treasury, have made advances 
amounting to 131,764/. from the Road 
Improvement Fund to County Councils and 
other highway authorities as follows :—For 
the improvement of road crusts (including 
grants towards tar macadam, etc., and sur- 
face tarring), 111,555/.; for road widenings 
and improvement of curves and corners, 
9,1201. ; for road diversions, 7,508/.; for con- 
struction and improvement of bridges, 3, 7811. 
The total grants up to September 30 (inelud- 
ing those contained in the lists published on 
February 11, April 29, and July 29 last) 
amounted to 407,154/., as follows :—For the 
improvement of road crusts, 321,445/.; for 
road widenings and improvement of curves 
and corners, 44,856/.; for road diversions, 
16,9061. ; for construction and improvement of 
bridges, 25,9471. In addition, the sum of 
8.175“. has been advanced by way of loan. 
The work of putting down trial lengths of 
twenty-three different kinds of road material 
on а section of the London-Folkestone Road 
between New Eltham and Sidcup has now 
been completed. Five trial lengths have also 
been put down on the Portsmouth Road in 
the Borough of Wandsworth, between 
Wimbledon Common and Robin Hood’s Gate. 


Sale of Properties. 

The estates that have just been placed in 
the market comprise Woodcote Park, near 
Epsom, about 350 acres, of which the mansion 
has a façade ascribed to Inigo Jones, with 
painted ceilings by Verrio, and carving by 
Grinling Gibbons or his school. Burford 
Priory, Oxfordshire, represents the St. John’s 
Priory, which appertained to the wealthy 
abbey of Black Canons, at Evnsham, dedicated 
to the Virgin and SS. Peter and Paul, and 
founded by William, Duke of Gloucester, in 
or about 1170; the mansion, built by Edward 
Harman soon after the Suppression, was 
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bought by Sir Lawrence Tanfield, who be- 
queathed 1t, with the manor, to his grandson, 
Lucius Carey, Viscount Falkland, who fell 
at Newkury, and had previously sold the 
estate to Speaker Lenthal; Lenthal enlarged 
the house and built the chapel; Colonel В. de 
Sales La Terriere has latterly improved 
and renovated the property. Burford Priory 
is depicted in Waller’s painting, ‘The Empty 
Saddle''; on the estate are Kitt’s Quarries, 
which supplied some stone for the interior of 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's. Red- 
lynch, near Bruton, Somerset, a seat of Lord 
Ilchester, extends to 4,500 acres, and the 
house was built in 1672 for Sir Stephen Fox, 
ancestor of the present possessor. No. 139, 
Piccadilly, the home of Lord Byron after his 
marriage, and of the Duke of Queensberry, and 
latterly of the late Lord Glenesk, for whom 
the stone facade was built after designs by 
R. S. Wornum; the lease, of which sixteen 
years are unexpired, is held from the Woods 
and Forests at a ground rent of 8127. 10s. 


No. 119, Piccadilly. 


These premises, lately vacated by the Royal 
Automohile Club, have been taken over and 
redecorated for purposes of the newly-estab- 
lished Cavendish Club. The house, which is 
situated upon the Sutton estate, was con- 
verted for the former Club a few years ago, 
and some structural alterations were since 
made for them by Mr. E. Keynes Purchase. 


Changes in Haymarket. 


Messrs. Garrard & Co., Ltd., have just 
removed from their old house at the corner 
of Panton-street to new premises in Albemarle 
and Grafton streets. The house was originally 
opened үп sign of the * King's Arms ” ty 
George Wickes in 1721; to him succeeded 
William Garrard, his assistant; in 1791 the 
business passed to Robert Garrard and his 
sons, as Crown jewellers and goldsmiths. 
Nos. 18-21, at the corner (north) of Orange, 
formerly James, street, with Nos. 1, 3, and 


South Door of Nave—West Jamb. 
(From Professor Cole's “ Analysis of the Church of St. Mary, Cholsey.’’) 
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5. Orange.street, are to be rebuilt by Mr. 
W. Cave for Messrs. Burberry, Ltd. Messrs. 
Garrard’s new premises have been built from 
designs by Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates. 


Carpenters’ Company Lectures: University 
College. 

As may be seen in the list of Meetings 
(p. 391), Mr. E. S. Prior, F.R.I.B.A., begins 
next week his course of lectures at University 
College on “ English Mediæval Architecture.“ 
The subject is attractive and there should be 
a good attendance. Free admission tickets 
may be obtained from the Secretary to Uni- 
versity College, or from the Clerk to the 
Carpenters’ Company. 

Newcastle Municipal Buildings. 

The site considered by the Committee to 
be the most suitable for the New Town Hal 
is that of the present Northumberland Baths 
in the Northumberland-road. The question 
of cost is before a Sub-Committee. 


The French Renaissance. 

Messrs. Bell will publish next week the 
history of Renaissance French architecture, 
on which Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
has been engaged for many years. It will be 
a companion to the same author's well-known 
work on English Renaissance. The Fook will 
be issued in two volumes, and will be pro- 
fusely illustrated from drawings by the author, 
scarce engravings, and other sources. 


— 9—4—9— — — 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Langside District Library, Glasgow. 

For this, the last of the district libraries, а 
site has now been fixed. 'The City Council 
on the 27th ult. approved of the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee to accept an 
offer of ground at No. 4, Sinclair-drive, con- 
taining about 1,500 sq. yds., for the sum of 
1,0007. A special Sub- ommittee, after an 
inspection of the ground, considered that it 
was admirably adapted for the purpose. As 
Mr. Carnegie had gifted to the Corporation 
a further sum of 15,0007. required for the 
erection of the two remaining libraries for 
the districts of Possilpark and Langside on 
condifion that the cost of sites should not be 
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made chargeable to the rates, it was agreed 
that a grant Ге given from the Common Good 
for the purchase of this site for the Langside 
Library. 

As in the case of the other Glasgow 
libraries, an open competition will be pro- 
moted for the selection of a suitable design. 

The successful plan for the Possilpark 
Library, which was the last competition pro- 
moted, was published in the Builder for 
March 31 last, and shows the type of plan 
favoured. 


An Extraordinary Suggestion. 

We cull the following from the advertise- 
ment columns of the Glasgow Herald :— 

„The Town Council of Armadale invite archi- 
tects to submit plans for a public hall and 
offices, costing not more than 2,5001., completed, 
painted and furnished A premium of 15l. for 
the selected йаа will be paid on its being 
ascertained that the design can be carried out 
within the cost stated, and 101. will be paid for 
the next. The architect submitting the suc- 
cessful design will be entrusted with the work 
at the usual professional remuneration. . Archi- 
tects intending to submit plans will meet the 
Town Counci! on the ground at Armadale on 
Thursday, October 12, at 1.30." 

It seems to suggest that, while public bodies 
are fully alive to the advantages to be gained 
by competitions, they have stil much to 
learn regarding the conduct of the same. 
With entries as numerous as we have had in 
some recent competitions, we fear the travel- 
ling facilities to Armadale will prove in- 
adequate on the 12th inst. 


— . — — 


CONSERVATORY LOUNGE AT 
THE BALHAM CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CLUB. 


Tuis little building is an addition to the club 
premises, and forms а lounge connecting 
concert-hall, reading and billiard rooms. 

It is built of thin hand-made red bricks with 
& wide joint, and is surmounted with an 
entablature of concrete finished with cement 
and coloured. 

The roof is of glass and lead. 

The window frames and casements are of 
deal as well as the doors, and all painted a 
cream tone. 
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The interior is finished in plaster, with a simple 
treatment of pilasters and panels distempered 
white, and the floor is covered with dark red 
quarries. 

The architects are Messrs. William & Edward 
Hunt. 

— — —— 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


External Woodwork. 

Will a reader say what is the best way 
to treat the outside woodwork of a house of 
wood and brick? It is like an old Chester 
house, similar to those situated in the Hows, 
and is probably of the Queen Anne or Eliza- 
bethan period. The outside wocdwork has 
always been oiled and then varnished. Would 
it be preferable to paint it, or to continue 
oiling 1t? If oiling, how many coats of oil 
are necessary, and should a finish be given 
with a coating of varnish? What kind бї oil 
is the best to use and what kind of varnish? 
Is there any book on this subject ? 

Barmouth, Wales. A. H. M. 


Terrazzo Flooring. 

How is terrazzo flooring laid? Full par- 
ticulars will oblige. EDWIN Е. SCAMELL. 

Salisbury. 

* The following specification is given by 
a well-known firm, whose name will be sent 
if desired : —A layer of 4 in. of sand and 
cement, two and a half to one, to be laid on 
floated surface provided by the builder. On 
top of this layer about 4 in. thick of compost 
of marble chips 4-in. to 5-16-in. mesh, and 
cement gauged two to one is to be laid. The 
surface of this is then to be thickly sown 
with marble chips average 4-in. to 2-in. mesh, 
and the whole floor to be then rolled to imbed 
the larger pieces in the smaller, and trowelled 
to a true surface. When sufficiently set the 
floor is to be rubked down with stone to 
remove the surface cement and smooth the 
face. It is to be afterwards sprinkled with 
dry cement and rubbed dcwn a second time 
to fill up any pinholes and to give the 
required grit polish.—Exp.] 


Addition to Balham Constitutional Club. 
Messrs. William & Edward Hunt Architects, 


(See also page 319.) 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


“The Purpose of the Architectural Com- 
petition " is the subject of our leading article. 


The future of the Architectural Association 
is considered in the second leader (p. 380). 


Notes (р. 381) are: ‘Cheap’ 
Churches"; The Architect's Garden“; “The 
Survev of London"; * The L.G.B. and Civic 
Asnirations"; “The Empire Palace Fire"; 
“Oriel College, Oxford"; “The Disaster at 
Austin, Pennsylvania " ; Railway Nationalisa- 
tion.” 


The eighth section of Mr. Shaw Sparrow’s 
article on “ The Story of the Bridge " begins 
on p. 382. The point discussed is the position 
of architects in such enterprises. 


A report of Mr. G. C. Horsley’s Presidential 
Address to the Architectural Association is 
given on p. 385. 


Professor Cole's ** Analysis of the Church of 
St. Mary, Cholsey," is reviewed on p. 388. 


The Monthly Review of Construction (p. 393) 
opens with an article on ‘‘ Timber in Roof 
Coverings.” Other articles (p. 395) are on “The 
Colouring of Wood " and “ A Reinforced Con- 
crete Flooring.” 


An article on “The Appointment of an 
Arbitrator” heads the Building Trade Section 
(р. 398), and a note follows on * Extraordinarv 
Traffic." | 


The Master Painters’ Convention at Derby is 
referred to on p. 398. 


Illustrations are given on р. 401 of the 
drawings by Mr. G. Wyvile Home which 
obtained the Silver Medal of the Architectural 
Association. 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6. 

Birmingham Unirersity—Mr. Raymond Unwin's 
inaugural lecture on “Civic Design," in the Mason College 
Building. 5.30 pm. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers (Yorkshire and 
Northern Districts)..—Meet at N. E. R. station, Leeds, 
10.55a.m. Visit to Messrs. Thomas Green & Sons, Ltd., 
Smithfield Ironworks, to the Headingley Electric 
(Water) Pumping Station, and to the new Filter Beds. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 9. 
Incorporated Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenter's 
Hall, London-wall)..—Monthly meeting. 8 p.m. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, To TUESDAY, OcTOBER 10. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. —The Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Architects, Rome. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12. 

University College.—First of eight pee lectures by 
Mr. Edward S. Prior, F. S. Z., F. R. I. B. A., on Englis 
Mediæval Architecture. 6 p.m. 

Shefeld Society of Architects.—President’s Address 
and Exhibition of Students’ Work. 


FRIDAY, OcTOBER 13. 

London Salon of Photography (5a, Pa!l-mall).—Mr. 
Arthur Marshall, A. R. I. B. A., on With a Camera in 
Holland." 8p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftmnen’s Socicty.— Mr. J. S. 
Glen-Primrose on The Microscopical Examination of 
Architectural Materials.” 


— ee 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. 10, Carlton House-terrace. 


: Ww MESSRS. DETMAR BLOW & 

FERNAND BILLEREY are the 
architects of this building, carried 
out for Viscount Ridley. The work, 
started in 1906 and completed the following 
year, consisted in remodelling the interior 
structure and decorating that part of Nash’s 
building on the east side of the Duke of York’s 
steps. Though the main walls and general 


Ballroom: No. 10, Carlton House-terrace. 
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distribution of the first floor were retained, the 
former inside arrangement of areas, service 
stairs, lift wells, etc., was swept away, and the 
old staircase was pulled down in order to build 
& new staircase of architectural proportions and 
to simplify the planning of the drawing-rooms. 
Viscount and Viscountess Ridley, who directed 
the work with the greatest interest, insisted on 
great simplicity in design and great care in the 
elaboration of the detail. i 

The walls of the entrance-hall and those o 
the principal and secondary stairs were faced 
with Caen and Painswick stone, whilst the 
steps themselves, 7 ft. 6 in. long, were built in 
solid black marble ; the ceilings and vaultings 
were formed in stucco, jointed to match the 
stone. 

The wrought-iron and bronze railing was 
executed by Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, the 
bronze ornaments being specially modelled 
under the architects’ directions by M. E. 
Madeline. 

The drawing-rooms were panelled, the 
mouldings and ornaments being gilt and 
** patines,” in order to give them the appearance 
of old work. The ceilings of the two end 
drawing-rooms were enriched with modelled 
plaster decorations, while that of the gallerv 
was covered with a painted canvas by MM. 
Bremond & Tarkmain. 

The work of building and decorating was 
carried out by Messrs. Trollope. 


The Story of the Bridge. 
Tue illustrations of the bridges at Avignon 
and Toledo are in connexion with Mr. Shaw 
Sparrow's eighth article (p. 382). 


Burlington Arcade. 
THE additional story to the Piccadilly frontage 
of the Burlington Arcade, shown on the accom- 
panying plate, has been recently erected. It 
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Town Residence for Viscount Ridley: Ground Floor Plan. 
Messrs. Detmar J. Blow, F. R. I. B. A., & F. Billerey, Architects. 


is surmounted by the arms of Lord Chesham, 
which are executed in terra- cotta made by Messrs. 
Stiff, of Lambeth. Mr. Maddison, of Canning 
Town, was the contractor, and Professor 
Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., the architect. 

The original fine yellow brick facings of the 
upper portions of the internal elevations of the 
Arcade have been cleansed from the paint-work 
of nearly seventy years and restored. 


Nos. 55 and 56, Threadneedle-street. 

THis building has been erected for Messrs. 
W. B. Blydenstein & Co., who, previous to the 
rebuilding, occupied No. 56. They occupy 
the ground, first, and basement floors; the other 
floors are in various occupations, and are 
approached from а staircase in Hercules- 
passage. 

The floors used by Messrs. Blydenstein & Co. 
have been fitted up to suit their requirements. 
The walls are covered in marble and faïence, 
and all fittings are in hard wood, mahogany 
being used for the offices, and fumed oak in the 
partners’ rooms. 

The front of the building is in Portland stone, 
with metal casements to the windows, and has 
been designed so as to give as much light as 
possible to the office floors. 

The architect for the building is Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., and the builders are Messrs. 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. 


مھم 
FIFTY YEARS AGO.‏ 
From the Builder of October 5, 1861.‏ 


The National Exhibition In Florence. 

À MEMORABLE day was September 15 for 
Florence—the joyous excitement shared by 
all classes, the richly varied decoration of 
streets, tie display on every side of national 
colours and symbols, and the enthusiastic 
reception given by this people to their King, 
altogether combining in what seemed the 
highest expression of that new life to which 
liberated Italy has awakened; and at the 
same time asserting for her—the “ Etrurian 
Athens —t lat brilliant position vindicated 
by her past and present; that title which 
whataver b» future contingencies, must 
continue to command regards and honours 
for her аз, by indefeasible right, the intellec- 
tual if not tie political capital of united 
Italy. As for the scene in the palace of the 
Natiozal Exhibition that morning, it was 
rather a court ceremonial than anything 


else, though, indeed, most beautiful to 
behold and attended with demonstrations 
most fervent. 

The story of Italian exhibitions, industrial 
and artistic, may be said to have its centre 
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in the Tuscan examples. Under the boldly- 
innovating governmeut of Peter Leopold was 
ordered the first publie exhibition of fine 
arts this country had yet beheld, in 1791. 
French invaders next set the examples, to 
be followed with more systematic procedure 
in the present century; and under their 
auspices took place at Turin, 1806, '11, '12, 
the first series of general exhibitions for all 
local produce, artistio, industrial, agrarian. 
After the legitimate restorations were 
founded in the same kingdom, under Charles 
Felix, triennial industrial exhibitions, the 
first of which took place in the beautiful 
suburban palace of Valentino, near Turin, 
in 1829, the number of exhibitors being 502; 
and with what suecess this system advanced 
in subsequent years appears from the steady 
increase of those numbers, till, in the last 
instance, at the Turin exhibition of 558, it 
reached the maximum of 1784, among whom 
931 then received prizes. 


— . — 


INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION, VENICE. 

The Municipal Council of the City of Venice 
will hold their Tenth International Art 
Exhibition on April 15-Octoker 31, 1912. 
Artists of international repute and those who 
have won distinction in national and foreign 
exhibitions are invited to send in works, but, 
with the exception of ‘‘ one-man shows, 
works already shown in Italy will ke excluded. 
Goods must be delivered on the premises, 


. Giardini Pubblici, not later than March 10, 


and artists, whether invited or not, will be 
allowed rebates of 50 per cent. for carriage, 
and will not be charged for ee or re- 
acking. The Municipality will allot a sum 
or purchasing works of art, to be chosen by 
a committee of five elected by them, and to 
be then placed in the International Gallery of 
Modern Art. Communications should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, A. 
Feadeletto, Municipio di Venezia, and notifica- 
tion of intention to exhibit should be made 
before January 1 next. 


Nos. 55 & 56, Threadneedle-;‘reet, E.C. 
Mr. Н. Chatfeild Clarke, F. R. I. B. A., / rchitect. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW of- CONSTRUCTION. 


Measured Drawing. By Mr. F. J. Lenton. 
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TIMBER IN ROOF COVERINGS. 


ODERN roofs constructed for 
M industrial purposes frequently 
consist of a steel frame on which 
is placed a timber covering carrving the 
slates or other roofing material. Much 
diversity of practice exists in proportioning 
the purlins, common rafters, boarding, etc., 
forming this covering; and, as engineers 
frequently depart from the accepted 
standards of the older authorities in the 
arrangement of these parts, the following 
notes have been compiled with a view to 
putting this matter on a rational basis, and 
to enable the designer to readily ascertain 
suitable scantlings for all ordinary cases. 


Timber Beams. 


As in the majority of cases the timber 
employed is nortbern pine from Baltic or 
White Sea ports, the rules given are applic- 
able to that material or other of similar 
strength. They may, however, be readily 
modified to suit other timber if required. 

For convenience, loads are taken in 
pounds, spans in feet, breadth, depth, and 


TABLE I. 


E = 1,200,000 lb. per square inch. 


deflection of beams in inches, and stress in 
pounds per square inch. The following is 
the notation employed :— 


* = Total load in pounds. 
w = Load per foot run in pounds. 
Е га Stress in pounds per square inch. 
Е = Modulus in pounds per square inch. 
L = Span in feet. 
1 = Span in inches, 
b = Breadth in inches. 
d = Depth in inches. 
A = Deflection in inches. 


Published rules on which much building 
work has been based show that timber may 
be safely subjected to 1,200 lb. per square 
inch as a maximum stress in beams. Its 
modulus of elasticity may have any value 
between 1,000,000 Ih. and 2,000,000 lb. per 
square inch; 1,500,000 Ib. has been taken as a 
mean value. 

As the usual bending moment ke de- 

W 


fleetion formule, such as M — 8 or 
5 Wl ; ' 
A= 384 T T' do not immediately relate 


either load or deflection to scantling, the fol- 
lowing table has been prepared, giving for the 


-Beams OF NORTHERN PINE. 


Fa. = 1,200 Ib. per square inch. 


| °“ Deflection 
Ends. Load. | Stress. Max. Load. |^ | ДЕ 
' with given with given | with Max. 
| Load. Stress. | Stress. 
— 9 WL 400 hd2 9 WI" FI? 3 I2 
Both supported Distributed ...| F = pdi Wmas. = ZL 500,000 bd FN m 50,0 d Amas. = 125 4 
18 WL х 200 Ьа? 9WL3 . FI 12 L? 
Both supported Concentrated.| Е = - "di Иа. = ups = 31,250 hds | A= 62. 50 d Ams. = Sd 
One fixed T гр WE |e Т0 hd? „ 27 WL „у К „б 
one freeí | Distributed ... | Es bd: ‚ Wus. = 3L А = 15,635 hd | A= 62,5 Ud | Ama = od 
One fixed, _ TRWL „ OM), TRWLS _ FLA 48 17 
one free Concentrated . Е = bdi Winas 3L А = 15,625 bd А = 15,020 d | Aman. = оза 


more usual conditions of loading, the stress 
on the beam, the maximum safe load, the 
deflection under a given load or stress, and 
the deflection with the maximum safe stress. 
All coefficients are reduced to their lowest 
terms and decimal coefficients are avoided, 
во as to make the formule readily available 
for cancelling or for solution on the slide 
rule. Formule for cantilevers have been 
included to make the table more useful 
for general reference. 


80 
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Fig. 1. Variation of Wind Pressure with 
Height. 
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| io 20 
Pressure in lbs. per sq.ft. 


Fig. 2. Wind Pressure Normal to Slope of Roof. 
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Fig. 3. 


Wind Pressurcs and Snow Loads. 


One of the principal loads to which roof 
timbers are subjected is the pressure due to 
the wind, and associated with it and closely 
interdependent on it we should consider snow 
loads. 

Closely compacted snow may be taken 
as weighing 5 lb. per cubic foot, and the 
maximum depth to which it is likely to 
lie on roofs of flat pitch may be taken as 
2 ft. in these latitudes. On steep pitches 
less snow will lodge, and it may be taken 
for granted that a heavy snow load and а 
high wind pressure will not occur at the same 
time, as the high wind would dislodge the 
snow. 

Of the rules for determining the pressure 
of the wind normal to the slope of a roof, 
the pressure on a vertical plane being giveu, 
the best known are those of Duchemin and 
Langley, and Unwin (based on Hutton’s 
experiments). 

Let P = Pressure in pounds per square foot ona surface 
normal to a horizontal wind. 
„ = Pressure in pounds per square foot normal to 


the roof. 
0 = The angle of the roof makes with the horizontal, 


Then by Duchemin and Langley's rule— 


2 sin 
P= Ру. Sins 0 оь e а о г (1) 
and by Unwin's rule— 
p = P sin 0 Vesgo- . . . .(2) 


These rules, however, are both open to 
exception in that snow loads, which are 
variable with different angles, have to be 
separately computed. As tending to sim- 
plicity, the author proposes to use the 
following rule :— 


р = P sin (0 + 15°), for values 
of 0 up to 75°, and } . (3) 
p = Р, for values of 0 above 75° 
This closely approximates to the pressures 


given by Rules(1) and (2) at the intermediate 
and higher angles, while at the lower angles 
it makes due allowance for snow loads. 
Most authorities are agreed that it is 
unnecessary to allow for more than 40 lb. 
wind pressure per square foot on the most 
exposed structures, and that such pressure 
is only obtained at great height, and de- 
creases in а somewhat indefinite way nearer 
the ground. Аз a convenient working rule 
the author uses the following: 
P= 4 МН 45, for heights up 
to76:56 ft. above the 
ground, and (0. (4) 


Р= 40 lb per square foot 
above that level 


H being the height of the structure in 
feet. The diagram, Fig. 1, illustrates this 
variation of pressure, and will be found to 
agree fairly with the figures given by Good- 
man for wind velocities at various heights. 
(“ Mechanics Applied to Engineering.” 
Seventh edition. Page 503.) 

А useful variation of the usual diagram of 
wind pressure normal to slope of roof, using 
the authors rule, is given in Fig. 2, in 
which the ordinates for a 40-Ib. wind are 
set out radially at the angles corresponding 
to the roof slopes. If this is copied on 
tracing cloth it may be applied directly to 
any roof drawing, and the pressure to be 
allowed for may be read off without 
calculation. 


Roof Coverings. 

Table II. gives approximately the weight 
in pounds per foot super, and the limits of 
slope for the more usual roof coverings. Of 
these weights the component normal to the 
slope alone causes bending moment on the 
roof timbers, hence in calculations for 
scantlings, instead of the weight given in 
the fourth column, we use :— . 
000 acri ea (5) 
Loading normal winde } =w сов 0+40 sin (0 + 15°). (6) 
The maximum values of (5) and (6) within the 
limits of slope laid down are included in 
Table II. to the nearest pound per foot super. 

We have also to allow for the occasional 
presence of workmen on the roof to effect 
repairs. As an approximation this will be 
considered equivalent to a concentrated load 
of 150 lb. applied anywhere, no allowance 
being made for reduction of bending moment 
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due to slope of roof. On roof boarding it 
may be assumed that, owing to the interven- 
ing roof covering, e.g., slates and battens, or 
zinc, or owing to tongues on the boards 
themselves, this load is carried by a width 
of18in. In the case of boarding or common 
rafters, to prevent damage to the roof 
covering, the added deflection due to this 
occasional load should be limited to } in. 

Spans should always be taken between 
centres of bearings, no allowance being made 
for continuity, since joints are usually made 
over supports, and it is difficult to avoid 
pieces extending over not more than three 
supports, in which case the maximum bend- 
ing moment is the same as in a single free 
span. The only case where an allowance for 
continuity is justifiable is where the end bays 
are made ‘788 of the general length of bays 
and the joints are at :212 of the length of 
the bay from the supports, as in Fig. 3. Ав 
this arrangement is unusual and special, no 
allowance has been made for it in the rules 
given hereunder. 

Unless specifically described as finished 
Sizes, an allowance must be made from the 

uoted scantlings of timber for sawcuts, 
shrinkage, etc. The author has taken un- 
wrought timber to be jl in. less in each 
direction than its nominal size, boarding 
wrought on one side, j in. less than its 
nominal thickness, and scantlings wrought all 
over, `2, in. less than nominal size. 


Roof Boarding. 


This must be proportioned for the following 
loads and deflections :— 
Condition 1.—A distributed load of 43 Ib. per foot super., 
including wind. (Table IL, f.) As this requires 
& less thickness (4 = ) than Condition 3, it 
may be ignored. 
Condition 2.—A distributed load of 12 lb. per foot 


super., excluding wind (Table IL, f), and a cen- 
load of 150 Ib. on 18 in. width. When L is 


ol 


less than 3:32 ft. 
_ ^12 +167 L т 
CV 


Condition 3.—Deflection 1 in., with central load of 
150 lb. on 18 in. width. When L is greater 
than 3:32 ft., 


Table III., giving the thickness of boarding 
for any span, i8 based on the above. Where 
boarding is laid diagonally, the span should 
be measured along the diagonal. 


TABLE III. -Roor BOARD:NG. 


Nominal Thickness. 


vA. |p Mazina 
Inches. Wrought à 
Sawn. one side. | 
EN | — 

| | Ft. In. 

8 | = i 2 3; 
I i E | Ж 

— Я 3 6} 
14 7 — 3 10 

7 = 1 4 MH 
N 1 — 4 5 

1 — 1k 4 8 
1 lj — 5 0 

1 — 11 : 3i 
1,% 1 — 7 
i = == 5 104 
ly; ee = 6 2 

1 s E 6 5% 
1 14 = e 9 

1i = = T о 


TABLE II.—Roor Coverings. 


| Slope | Loading Loading 
Weight in ноп to N ај to 
Я == | = pounds per ope, ope, 
Materials. | | foot super. excluding including 
from to wind, | wind. 
a. Corrugated-iron on purlins ......... | 5° | 360? 5 5 | 33 
b. Zinc on boar ding.... 0° | 30^ | 5 5 33 
c. Zinc and purlins........................ 0° i 30° 72 8 35 
d. Lead on boarding ..«..................... Flats and gutters only | 10 10 20 
e. Lead and purlins ........................ Flats and gutters only 12 13 23 
J. Slates on РОТИ ао 20? | 45° 1 12 43 
. Slates and purlins ........................ 20° 45° 15 14 45 
. Tiles on battens and rafters......... 30° 70° 174 15 46 
i. Tiles and purlins........................... 30? 70° 20 17 | 48 
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Common Rafters. 


Nominal width 2 in., spaced 1 ft. apart, 
i.e., l ft. 2 in. centres. 


Condition 1—A distributed load of 46 lb. per foot 
super., including wind. (Table II., h.) 

Condition 2..-A distributed load of 15 lb. per foot 
super., excluding wind (Table II., h), and a 
central load of 150 lb. on one rafter. 

Condition 3.—Deflection 4 in, with central load of 
150 Ib. on one rafter. 


The formule for the nominal depth to 
meet each condition are summarised below :— 


CONDITION 1. 
Minimum nominal depth of rafter of span L when 


Finished to size. Sawa. Wrought all over. 
L ; Я І Va L КИЛ 
2 23 2719 ta. 212 EY 


CONDITION 2, 


^13 17.14 7 VIERTE S, 1% VA,. 4 ə” 

391 385 et 372 — xi 
. Ф . е (10) 

CONDITION 3. 
L J. Т, 
} la sone AH" 
2-26 "Pr 219 

Table IV. is based on the above. The 


maximum spans are determined by the 
second condition where marked by an 
asterisk, and in all other cases by the first. 


TABLE IV. —-Common RAFTERS. 
Spaced at 1-ft. 2-in. centres. 


{ 
| Maximum Span. 
| 
| 


Nominal ———— . 
Dimensioni: | Finished Sawn Wrought 
to Size. В all Over. 

LE Rt crudus а 52415 
In. In. | Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In 
21 x 2 “4 5 "4 i} 3 8 
3 x2 *5 11! 5з 7! #11! 
5 x2 7 7 7 2! 6 5 
4 x2 8 11 8 7} *8 0 
Hx2 10 0! 9 87 9 1! 
5 ха 11 13 10 9i 10 2i 
54 x 2 12 3 11 11 ] 3 
6 x2 | l3 4 | BO 12 4 

—— Mw A ee که‎ 

Purlins. 


It will be seen from Table II. that there 
are three principal cases to be considered :— 


a. Lead or ziuc flats. 
b. Light roofs of corrugated-iron or zinc. 
. €. Slated or tiled roofs, 

The slight differences in weight between 
the coverings classified together are not of 
sufficient arenes to require separate 
formule. ith purlins the deflection con- 
dition may be omitted, since, in relation to 
the comparatively large distance beta een the 
purlins, the deflection under the maximum 
stress is too small to injuriously affect the 
roof covering. 


a. Lead or Zinc Flats. 


Condition 1,—А distributed load of 231b. per foot super., 


including wind or snow. (Tuble IT, e.) 
RI2 
baa = — . . е е LJ 
5'8 ш) 


Condition 2.—A distributed load of 13 lb. per foot 
super., excluding wind or snow (Table II., e), and 
a central load of 150 lb. on purlin. 
BIA + 23:05 L 
Ьа? = ——————— 
10:55 e e (12) 


When AL is more than 30 ft. super. use equation (11), 
but when less use equation (12). 


b. Corrugated-Iron or Zinc Roofs. 
Condition 1,—4A distributed loud of 35 lb. per foot 
super., including wind. (Tuble II., c.) 
BIA 
3°81 е e . е . © 
Condition 2.—A distributed load of 8 Ib. per foot 


super., excluding wind (Table II., c), and u central 
load of 150 lb. on purlin. 
B82 ＋ 37 5 J. 
bP = ies 09 


When BL is more than 11:1 ft. super. use equation (13), 
but when less use equation (14). 


c. Slated or Tiled Roofs. 


Condition 1.- A distributed load of 48 1b. per foot super., 
including wind. (Table II., i.) 
RI* 
= 278 7 . • е E е 
Condition 2. – A distributed load of 17 Ib. per foot super., 
excluding wind (Table II., i), und a central Toad 
of 150 lb. on purlin. 


L2 : 
r EE 


bd? = (13) 


bd? . (15) 


. (16) 


When B is more than 977 ft. super., use equation 
15). but when less use equation (16). 
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COLOURING OF WOOD TO 
INCREASE ITS INDUSTRIAL 
VALUE. | 


Н. WisricENus has investigated the action of 
gases and vapours in the industrial colouring 
of various woods with the following interest- 
ing results. He finds that such improvement 
of the colour and of the artistic effects con- 
sequent thereupon is entirely distinct from 
those produced by mere “daubing ’ of the 
surface. Organic colouring matters dissolved 
in alcohol penetrate wood deepest, but are 
not the best colours; colours dissolved in 
water only penetrate a fraction of a millimetre 
below the surface of wood in the direction of 
the length of the fibres, while turpentine and 
wax colours only affect the surface. In order 
to stain wood throughout its “mass, apparatus 
similar to that used for impregnating wood 
with tar, etc., must be employed. Although 
tar gives а not unpleasant brown colour to 
wood, it is not a true colouring material. On 
the other hand, gases, and especially ammonia, 
have the power of rapidly producing the 
deepest colours in wood. Only small amounts 
of gases or vapours are required to colour the 
whole mass of the wood. The change of 
colour is really produced by the action of the 
gases on those unstable and easily decompos- 
akle constitueuts of the sap and woody sub- 
stance, which are readily separated from the 
resistant cellulose fibres; tannins, and less 
resistant carbohydrates, such as sugars, gums, 
etc., are turned to a dark colour by alkalis, 
ammonia, and superheated steam, or are de- 
compused with the formation of brown 
"humus "' bodies. Fibres are easily pene- 
trated by gases and vapours, and the colour- 
ing effects are heightened by such factors as 
high temperature, light, moisture, oxidising 
agents, etc. 

A characteristic of these processes is the 
throwiug into bold relief of dull, matt tones 
of colour, which produce the impression of 
colour from age, and, in fact, the object of 
these processes is to hasten those natural 
changes which occur in the ageing of wood. 
Cut wood turns yellow or brown naturally 
under the influence of the oxygen in the air, 
light, warmth, and moisture, and the colora- 
tion is also a(íected by dust (especially par- 
ticles of iron,, fungi, bacteria, and the action 
of the ultra-violet rays of light and heat. The 
side exposed to constant rain and snow be- 
comes grey, the side exposed to the sun 
according to its age becomes more or less 
brown, and tne ireely-exposed ends of beams 
of very old houses become quite charred. The 
trown colour is a typical superficial colour, 
which is easily removed by moist ammonia 
fumes, and the surface then consists of pure 
white cellulose fibres, which give no lignin 
reactions. ln low-lying country wood never 
acquires the exquisite brown observed in the 
Alpine district. 

Nood exposed freely to air and protected 
from moisture acquires a superficial grey 
colour, probably formed by the action of traces 
of iron on the sap materials, and entirely dis- 
tinct from the grey colour due to age which 
penetrates the interior of the wood. Among 
artificial processes of colouring wood the com- 
paratively new process of ‘‘fuming’’ with 
ammonia has only been applied to woods rich 
in tannin materials in order to produce the 
greyish brown of old oak. The wooden 
articles are enclosed in a vessel filled with 
air and ammonia fumes for two or three days, 
and are coloured to a depth of from 2 mm. 
to 3 mm. = 078 in. to 118 in., which is much 
deeper than would be effected by liquid 
colours. In cases where tannin material must 
be added to the woud, a 5 to 10 per 
cent. hot solution of pyrogallic acid is used. 
Solutions oi salis which can be coloured by 
ammonia or sulphuretted hydrogen are also 
employed, but ouly the surface is coloured by 
them. Even for oak, the“ ammonia fuming " 
process is limited by the varying amounts of 
tannin substance present, ky the fact that 
only made articles can be fumed if a uniform 
appearanco is to be obtained, and by the want 
of resistance of the colour to water. "The 
steaminz of wood is chiefly used in order 
to bend Ше wood, but it also produces а 
uniform brown colour throughout the mass, 
and wilh certain kinds of wood colouring by 
а gas process can often be combined with dry- 
ing by means of superheated steam. 

Another artificial process of colouring wood 
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brown and imparting to it the appearance 
of age consists in embedding planks and 
blocks in trenches in the ground and covering 
them with loose earth or coal cinders. The 
loose soil is wetted with rain or by watering, 
and the draining off of the water maintains. 
a moist atmosphere in the soil. The colour- 
ing is brought atout by the soil gases—water 
vapour, air, ammonia, carbonic acid, and 
possibly nydrogen peroxide. Soils with a low 
content of humus аге suitable. and the 
ammonia may be increased by adding ammonia- 
producing substances to them. The process 
is essentially differeat from the colouring of 
wood by laying it in mud, slime, or soil soaked 
with manure, as in the case of “ sub-fossil ” 
woods found in bogs. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
FLOORING BUILT WITHOUT 
MOULDS. 


WE already have at hand in this country 
several methods of constructing reinforced 
concrete floors without the employment of the 
customary moulds and centring. All of these 
have been described and illustrated in our 
columns at different times. 

The system to which we now direct attention 
is one employed at the University of Wisconsin, 
where it has been found practical, economical, 
and effective. It embodies an arrangement of 
narrow beams spaced about 3 ft. apart, centre 
to centre, and braced by transverse beams of 
equal dimensions spaced 6 ft. 6 in. apart, 
with girders of similar construction at intervals 
(see Fig. 1). 

The beams are moulded in the spaces between 
a temporary staging formed of wooden boxes 
with sloping sides and ends as shown in Fig. 2, 
laid upon a system of supporting planks held in 
place by timber struts. 

Concrete and reinforcement are placed in the 
intervals to form the beams, and the connecting 
floor slab is spread over the beams and the top 
of the boxes, this part being reinforced with 
wire netting and finished by а granolithic 
surface. 

The reinforcement of the beams as represented 
in Fig. 3 consists of round bars enclosed in 
stirrups of U-form, several stirrups being bent 
from one rod to form a connected series. The 
bars are only used in tension, but are“ bent 
up over the supports in the case of joists and 
bridging joists, while in the girders straight 
bars are employed with short bars for contra- 
flexure in the upper part near the supports. 
Calculations for the reinforcement were made 
by the Dean of the Engineering Department of 
the University. a» 

Mr. Arthur Peabody, Supervising Architect 
to the University of Wisconsin, states that 
during the past two years spans of from 12 ft. 
to 26 ft. have been successfully moulded, and 
that some floors of 28 ft. span are being made 
this year. These necessitate beams measuring 
8 in. wide at the bottom, 10 in. wide at the top, 
and 14 in. deep. "The increased width of the 
beams at the top adds to the crushing resistance 
of the construction, and the narrower bottom 
where tension in the concrete is neglected is 
sufficient and economical. 

The calculated strength of the floor is entirelv 
in the beams, no account being taken of the slab. 
and none of the bridging joists. The value of 
these two elements is considerable, and we see 
no reason against taking them into account, 
as will certainly be done if the system comes 
to be developed commercially. 

By providing enough boxes for one or two 
floors an entire building, and many other : 
afterwards, can be constructed with à minimum 
expenditure for plant. If preferred, however, 
sufficient boxes can be made for all the floors of 
a given building, and the floor slabs tormed after 
the whole of the beams have been moulded. 

The intervals between the boxes can easily be 
varied to make the beams of any required width, 
and the depth can be increased by placing 
troughs on the supporting planks or by in- 
creasing the thickness of the floor slab. 

As first made at the University, the timber 
boxes were of pine sheathed with yellow pine 
floor-boards carefully put together and finished 
smooth. Тһе cost per box was about 10s. each, 
and the boxes were used fifteen times without 
а great percentage of loss. They were then 
covered with sheet- iron at a cost of about 6s. 
each, rendering them suitable for use fifteen 
times more. 
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THE BUILDER. 


FIG:1 PLAN 
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FIG: BOXES READY FOR COVCRETING 


MOULD FOR BOTTOM 
OF GIRDER 


SAB REINFORCEMELT 


FIG:3 SECTION OF COMPLETE FLOOR 


Reinforced Concrete Flooring built without Moulds. 


Experience shows that it is economical to 
sheath the boxes with sheet-iron in the first 
instance, thus saving the cost of finishing the 
wood smoothly, and the metal surface slips away 
from the concrete more readily than timber. 
Moreover it is free from the disadvantage of 
absorbing moisture from the wet concrete, 
and obviates swelling of the wood. 

The life of the boxes depends very much 
on the treatment they receive. If adequately 
protected with sheet-iron along the lower 
edges as well as on top and on the sides and 
ends, there is no reason why they should not 
last for a long time. 

In the subjoined table we give the cost of 
floor construction in the Mining Laboratory 
at the University of Wisconsin. The floors 
in question covered about 4,500 sq. ft., and the 
superimposed loading was 200 lb. per square foot. 


Per ва. ft. 
d. 

Concrete (limestone aggregate) ............... 5:97 
Reinforcement . ӨЗ 
Timber for supports ——U 4 ee 3:30 
Timber boxes, one-tifteenth original cost ("36 
Erecting supports and boxes . 2:77 
Placing reinforcement and concreting ...... 222 
Removing supports and boxes . 0:55 

Total cost 18:40 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, 
UFFINGTON CHURCH (р. 393). 


THESE old gates form the entrance to thc 
churchyard of Uffington. a picturesque little 
“stone and thatch’ village about 2 miles 
from Stamford. They are beautifully °“ set ” 
at the end of a long paved path, which, with its 
grass border, bushes, and overhanging trees, 
has the appearance almost of an avenue leading 
up to and culminated by the church, with its 
fine spire; the vista so obtained through the 
wrought ironwork is delightful. 

As is often the case, a great deal of the more 
delicate work—leaves, etc.—has rusted off, but 
enough remains to restore the whole. 

Unfortunately, nothing is known of the 
history of the gates, but it is possible that the 
lady and gentleman whose distinctly Georgian 
features are graven on the torus were the donors. 


On the opposite side of the road a fine pair of 
modern gates and piers, echoing these in many 
respects, give an equally entrancing view of the 
beautifully-kept Hall gardens, their blaze of 
colour contrasting pleasingly with the cool 
green of the churchyard. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


THE important economy that 
Comparison can be effected by the adoption 
of Retaining of reinforced concrete in place 
Wall Designs. of masonry or mass concrete 
in the construction of retaining 
walls has been sufficiently illustrated by 
numerous examples described in our columns 
on various occasions. In the present note we 
compare the cost of three types of design, one 
a plain concrete wall with reinforcement in the 
footing and at the junction of the footing and 
wall proper, and the other two representing 
commonly adopted forms of construction. 
All three walls are practically of the same 
overall dimensions and suitable for equal load 
conditions. For the purpose of showing the 
extent by which the sectional area of concrete 
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may be reduced by the aid of efficient rein- 
forcement from a given thickness at the top of the 
wall, the uniform dimension of 18 in. has been 
adopted in each case, but it should be pointed 
out that considerable further saving might easily 
be effected in the cross-sectional area of concrete. 
The subjoined table gives the comparative cost 
er lineal foot of the three designs as represented 
in Figs. 1 to 3 :— 


جج ےر بے — Ce 99 2 e‏ — 


' Type of Design and Cost 


Foot Run. 
Materials and Unit Cost pectet 


(including labour). S = 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Es. d. Es. d. Es. d 
Concrete at 248. per cu. yd. : 
433 CU. yd. vane 5 4 0 -—— — 
2:05 CU. M... — 3 10 9 — 
2:59 cu. yd. cos»990009090909 — === З 2 2 
Steel bars at 144. per 1Ь. 

t 0 4 3j - — 
bh eee incu 015 5 — 
151-0 lb. аео one: bos — 9 

Moulds at 58. per sq. yd.: | | 
8 10 7107 — 
6'4 Bd. уй................... | جا‎ — 112 0 

— — — at | — — 
pls N | 
Total per foot run ...... 6 810 5 6 9,5 9 11 


1 


As the quantities of material are given for each type, 
the reader can substitute his own unit prices if desired, 
but these will not affect the comparison of cost. 


PROFESSOR BACH has recently 

Adhesion of made public the results of an 
Concrete and investigation undertaken by 
Steel. him with the object of deter- 
mining the resistance to longi- 

tudinal pulling-out of steel bars embedded in 
concrete for varied lengths of the surfaces in 
contact. Having pulled out bars of 0:79 in. 
diameter embedded in blocks of concrete for 
lengths ranging from 1:18 to 15:75 in., the 
author found that the axial adhesive resistance 
per square centimetre of surface in contact 
diminished uniformly аз the length increased. 
For the dimensions of the bars examined, 
Professor Bach found that the relation which 
exists between the adhesive resistance p per 
square centimetre, and the dimensions } = 
length and d = diameter of the bars tested can be 
thus represented by the exponential function :— 


cr 
= 100e — (02 + 0-4, / ! 
P ( А 2) 
where e = the base of Napierian logarithms. 
This formula appears to be applicable to bars 


up to 20 in. long. 


AT a demonstration of the 
New Process Rüping system of timber pre- 
for Creosoting servation last month various 
Timber. kinds of wood in the form of 
poles, fencing, battens, boards, 
sleepers, and paving blocks were treated. After 
having been weighed and measured, the speci- 
mens were placed in a cylinder, subjected to the 
air-pressure of 50 lb. per square inch, and then 
the cylinder was filled with creosote, first under 
the same pressure and next under 80 lb. 
per square inch. After the timber had been 
taken out, the quantity of creosote absorbed 
was ascertained by weighing, and, various 
specimens having been cut across, it became 
evident that the oil had penetrated nearly to 
the centre. The process is said to be very 
economical, one special advantage being the 
cleanliness of the treated wood. 
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COVPARISON OF REINFORCED, CONCRETE RETAINING WALLS 
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End Elevation. 


For securing bolts in concrete 


Simple Bolt buildings and structures the 


Socket for device recently patented by 
Concrete Мг. David Craig, of Boston, 
Work. U.S.A., is one that should be 


found very useful. As shown 
in the accompanying drawing, it consists of 
a helical coil of wire, the coils spaced so as to 
match the thread of an ordinary coach bolt, 
and the ends of the coil turned out tangentially 
for anchorage. To place the socket in 
position, it is fitted on a screwed bolt, of the 
size to be used afterwards, passed through the 
side of the mould, and embedded when concrete 
is poured in. The bolt is afterwards with- 
drawn, leaving a screwed socket. The device 
is quite suitable for attaching hangers of all 
kinds to concrete and reinforced concrete 
structures, and has been successfully employed 
in construction work on the Boston Elevated 
Railway. 


REFERRING to the beams of 


Sag of 80 ft. 80 ft. span described in our 
Reinforced issue of August 11 last, it is 
Concrete interesting to note that the 


Beams. 


sag of these members under 
their own dead weight and 
that of the connecting roof slab averages only 
J in., the maximum deflection in one beam 
being $ in. Ав these two measurements 
correspond to o and „zg, the span, respec- 
tively, they are clearly indicative of sound 
design and good construction. 


A WELL-KNOWN civil engineer 
in America has recently made 
public his personal experience 
of the behaviour of concrete 
under attack by lightning. He 
says that a reinforced concrete water-tank at his 
country residence was struck a short time ago 
without causing injurv, the only effect having 
been to vitrify the texture of the concrete in 
places. ; | 


Effect of 
Lightning 
on Concrete. 


А NOVEL industry lately origin- 

Influence of ated in some German cities 
Transport on is the preparation and supply 
the Properties of ready-mixed mortar and 
of Concrete. concrete. These materials are 
prepared їп special works 

and transported thence to building works 
in progress. There can be no doubt that 
the plan of mixing under expert вирег- 
vision should be beneficial in itself; while, 
on the other hand, it is to be feared that the 
delay, inseparable from loading, transport, and 
delivery, may affect the setting of the mortar 
and concrete, and that the jolting of concrete 
on the way from the mixing works may cause 
segregation of the constituents. In order to 
obtain reliable data on the two points in 
question, tests have been conducted on а series 
of specimens of concrete, taken before and 
after transport. According to the results 
furnished by the tests, it appears that the 


(about) 
Longitudinal Section 
Bolt Socket. 


(From Engineering News.) 


transport of concrete actually increased the 
strength of the material by about 15 per cent., 
the increase being more noticeable in cases 
where aggregate with sharp edges had been 
employed. We are reluctant to accept this 
conclusion for general guidance, and besides, 
it is highly probable that in ordinary practice 
delavs would occur in delivery, presenting 
considerable risk of inferior work. 


Mr. C. REGINALD  ENOCK, 
Cheaper F.R.G.S., in a paper read 
Railways. before the Society of Engineers, 


argued that the capabilities of 
the ordinary steam railway do not keep pace 
with the requirements of the times ; that there 
are too many accidents; that travelling is 
too slow ; the cost of construction too heavy ; 
that freight and passenger rates are too high; 
labour insufficiently paid, and dividends less 
than they should be. Не pointed out that the 
mountainous regions of the globe are still 
undeveloped, due to heavy cost of railway 
construction. He stated that the heavy cost 
of English railways is largely due to land 
purchase. He considered that radical changes 
in design and construction are now called for, 
in the interests of safety, rapidity, and economy. 
He urged that national experiments should be 
carried out on a specially- equipped site, in 
order to give greater scope to inventors and to 
evolve improvements; and suggested that 
inquiry might be made into the possibility of a 
combination of railway and aeroplane. 


А USEFUL comparison деше in 


Cost of & paper contributed by Mr. 
Industria]  J. P. H. Perry to the National 
Buildings. Association of Cement Users 


(U.S.A.) relates to the cost of 
reinforced concrete, protected steel-frame, and 
" mill construction ” factory buildings. The 
figures quoted were furnished by the tenders 
for buildings erected in various parts of the 
United States. Neglecting mill construction.“ 
which finds no exact counterpart in this country, 
Mr. Perry's data show that the cost of rein- 
forced concrete ranges from 2:8 to 13 per cent. 
less {һап that of fire-protected steel, the 
са орог walls being assumed to be of equal 
value. 

The author justly urges, however, that 
initial outlay is not the only consideration, and 
that owners should also take into account the 
fixed annual charges, including interest, in- 
surance, depreciation, the effects of vibration, 
and sanitation. Some saving in the first two 
items can probably be effected by reinforced 
concrete, and as the depreciation of the same 
material is not more than about 05 per cent. 
per annum, maintenance charges ought to be 
considerably reduced, while they would be 
vastly less than in buildings where steelwork is 
exposed to the air. 

Freedom from vibration is one of the chief 
points of superiority characterisigg reinforced 
concrete as compared with steel-frame con- 
struction, and on this count Mr. Perry estimates 
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the saving in machinery repairs to be one wel 
worth attention. Among hygienic advantages 
he places resistance to the attack of vermin, 
and increased facilities for the admission of light. 
Taking all things into account, the author 
urges that it would pay owners to adopt rein- 
forced concrete even if the initial cost of the 
building were higher than that of a protected 
steel structure, and that the advantages of 
reinforced concrete construction are still more 
pronounced when compared with buildings 
erected in accordance with ordinary methods. 
The question is one quite deserving inquiry. 


A STRANGE discovery lately 


Medizeval made in the walls of the old 
Reinforced palace of the Louvre shows that 
Concrete in reinforced concrete was by no 

Paris. means unknown in Paris as 


far back as the XVIth century, 
when the rebuilding of the Louvre was under- 
taken by that industrious builder, Francis I. 
The Figaro states that when executing works in 
connexion with the application of a modern lift 
the workmen employed found it necessary to 
cut through some of the old walls, which were 
apparently of dressed masonry. But, to the 
surprise of the contractors, it was found that 
the stone was nothing but the outer shell of 
construction largely composed of a kind of 
reinforced concrete. In view of the generally 
entertained belief that this is an essentially 
modern variety of structural material, the proof 
of its employment between 300 and 400 
years ago is distinctly interesting. Our con- 
temporary states that some one with archzo- 
logical tastes has taken the trouble to search 
the archives for records left by the architects 
of the epoch in question, with the result that 
no mention was found of anything but dressed 
stone for use in the walls. It seems, therefore, 
that the original contractors, with more wisdom 
than honesty, decided to make sure of reaping 
the benefit attending the adoption of reinforced 
concrete as a substitute for stone masonry. 


FROM a report by the United 

Partition Walls States Consul-General at Berlin 
in Berlin. it appears that most of the 
inner partition walls used in 

buildings in that city consist of a heavy iron 
wire screen, on either side of which are lavers 
of coke-ash mortar. The walls are apt to get 
out of plumb, and will not hold nails satis- 
factorilv, and, as in making the mortar cattle 
hair, jute, and hemp refuse are used, it some- 
times disintegrates, causing the wall to crumble 
and sections to fall out. A good metal partition 
wall should, thercfore, says the Consul-General, 
find а market in Germany, provided that it. 
was not too thick and that the cost was not 
very much greater than that of the ordinarv 
wall. Economy of space is looked for by the 
German builder. The authorities require that 


„all outside and supporting walls shall have a 


thickness of at least 36 cm. (14:173 in.), and 
hence partition walls are generally limited in 
thickness to 10 cm. (3:937 in.), as they are not 
required to support great weights. The coke- 
ash walls cost about 3:20 marks per square 
metre (about 2s. 8d. per square vard), but 
builders would pay more for a wall of satisfactory 
construction.—The Engineer. 


IN most cases where iron has 


Danger of been leaded into stone cracks 
Iron Bolts have sooner or later appeared 
and Ties in owing to increased bulk of the 
Masonry. metal by oxidation. The only 


way of obviating such cracks 
is to make a perfectly tight joint between the 
two metals. As lead does not in any way 
adhere to iron tightness can only be secured 
bv efficient caulking. This can only be accom- 
plished where (a) the section of the iron bar is 
circular, (b) the hole in the stone is of the samo 
form, (c) iron fixing wedges are eliminated, (:/) 
there are no projections on the surface of the 
bar, and (e) the lead is sufficiently ductile. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF AN 
ARBITRATOR. | 


F the building cases which from time to 
() time come before the courts for deci- 
sion а considerable number involve 
the cousideration of an arbitration 
clause. For good or ill, parties to these 
agreements depend upon arbitration for 
the settlement of disputes, and while the 
appointment of an arbitrator is often 
made in the contract itself, it often becomes 
necessary for the builder to consider who had 
best arbitrate for him. It may be, of course, 
that all questions in dispute are left to the 
architect, but it is more usual to provide in 
the agreement that disputes shall be deter- 
mined by arbitration in accordance with the 
terms of the Arbitration Act. 

While an unprejudiced person should always 
te chosen, the parties are at liberty to choose 
whom they will, or to name some indefinite 

erson, such as a gentleman nominated by the 
President of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The mere fact that the arbitrator had 
some bias at the time of his election would not, 
if the fact were known to both parties, be 
sufficient to avoid his appointment Where, 
however, it turns out that, unknown to one 
or both of the parties who submit to be 
bound by his decision, there are some circum- 
stances in the situation of the arbitrator which 
tend to produce a bias in his mind, he is an 
improper person to act as an arbitrator. Even 
in the common case where either party 
appoints an arbitrator, who are empowered 
to appoint an umpire in case they cannot 
agree, the arbitrators so a pointed should be 
without bias. In a case decided in 1845 the 
appointment of the surveyor of a railway 
company to act as their arbitrator in a dispute 
was held to te objectionable, and in a much 
later case the court threatened to revoke a 
submission where an insurance company 
appointed their own manager to act as their 
arbitrator. 

In a Scotch case, a firm of contractors whe 
had undertaken to build a public building 
agreed with the Town Council that a par- 
ticular gentleman should act as arbitrator in 
case of dispute. This gentleman subsequently 
became elected “ Dean of Guild,” and thereby 
ex officio a Town Councillor. It was held that 
this disqualified him from acting as arbitrator 
окш Magistrates v. Lownie. 1903, 5 F. 
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he case of Belcher v. Roedean School, 
1901, 85 L. T. 469, shows that the court will 
be reluctant to revoke a submission to arbitra- 
tion on the ground of interest. In that case 
a contract provided that all disputes and dif. 
ferences arising on a building contract were 
veterred to the decision of the architect ap- 
pointed by the building owners. The builders 
issued a writ against the architect for 
damages for fraud and misrepresentation, and 
took out a summons to revoke the submission 
to arbitration. The architect declined to 
admit the charges made against him. It was 
held that an application to revoke the sub- 
mission was one to be granted with great 


caution, and that the submission ought not to 


be revoked. If the clause providing for arbitra- 
tion mentions no other modeof reference, it is to 
a single arbitrator; but the parties can agree 
that there shall be two arbitrators, and if so 
the two arbitrators may appoint an umpire 


within the period during which they have the 


power to make an award. In the case (a) 
where the submission provides for & reference 
to a single arbitrator, and all the parties do 
not, after differences have arisen, concur in 
the appointment of an arbitrator; or (b) if 
an appointed arbitrator refuses to act, or is 
incapable of acting. or dies, and the submission 
does not show that it was intended that the 
vacancy should not te supplied, and the 
parties do not supply the vacancy, any party 
mav serve the other parties with a written 
notice to appoint an arbitrator. If the 
appointment is not made within the proper 
time, the court may make the appointment. 
A reference, as we have seen, is frequently 
made to two arbitrators, one to be appointed 
by each party. Provision is made by the 


Arbitration Act for the failure of one party 
to make the appointment. If one party to 
the arbitration were to refuse to make an 
appointment, the arbitrator selected by the 
other might sit as sole arbitrator and decide 
the matters in dispute, subject, however, to a 
power reserved to the court to set aside any 
appointment by the other. If the person 
chosen to decide matters in dispute refuses to 
act or dies, it is competent for one party to 
call upon the other to appoint a new arbi- 
trator. If he refuse to do this, the court may 
then make the appointment. 

It is well to make a very distinct arrange- 
ment about fees before the arbitrator enters 
upon his duties. To estimate the exact 
amount payable is, of course, a difficult task, 
inasmuch as there is no telling for how lon 
the hearing will last. The “retainer " add 
a daily “ refresher'"' can, however, be fixed 
without any difficulty. It is to be borne in 
mind that an arbitrator is entitled to keep 
back his award until his fees are paid, and 
this 1s & method of compulsion not inífre- 
quently resorted to. The usual practice, 
therefore, is fon the arbitrator to notify the 
parties the amount of his charges, and to 
refuse to deliver the award or communicate 
its contents until they are paid. "This obviates 
all disputes, and the practice has received 
5 judicial sanction. 

Sometimes а taxing officer is called upon 
to decide under sect. 15 (3) of the Arbitration 
Act, 1889, as to the fees of an arbitrator. 
It has been decided that upon such a taxation 
the taxing officer is not entitled, if the evi- 
dence all goes to show that in the opinion of 
persons in the same profession the charges 
made by the arbitrator are for а person in 
his position fair, to disregard that evidence 
and to reduce the remuneration to such an 
amount as isin his opinion fair (Mason, Ltd., 
„. Lovatt, 1907, 23 T L. R. 486). 

ln that case a quantity surveyor had acted 
as arbitrator in а dispute between a firm oí 

lumbers and a builder. The reference lasted 
or twenty-two days, and the arbitratér was 
subsequently employed for thirteen days in 
considering the case. He also took the advice 
of solicitor and counsel on certain points of 
law. Не charged 5271. 10s., which included 
10/. 10s. a day for thirty-five days, and 
110/. бв. for fees paid for legal advice. The 
District Registrar, disregarding the evidence 
of surveyors in good position, held that 51. 5s. 
а day was sufficient, and reduced the above 
amount by 283/. Os. 6d. The Court of Appeal 
set this judgment aside. Dealing with the 
surveyor's remuneration, Lord Justice 
Moulton said :—‘ The evidence is all one way 
that the price charged by him was fair for a 
person belonging to his profession and occupy- 
ing the position which he occupied in that 
profession. The District Registrar was not 
entitled to set that evidence aside The true 
standard, in my opinion, of what should be 
paid in such a case is what a fair-minded man 
in the position of the referee would have 
required if a bargain had been made freely 
beforehand. In this case there is no ground 
for supposing the referee has charged more 
than would have been required by a fair- 
minded man in a free bargain.” 

One word may be added as to the relative 
merits of legal and lay arbitrators. There is 
a very natural feeling rooted in the mind of 
the business community that a technical man 
should decide a technical case. It may be 
granted that an architect will require less 
instruction upon the technical aspect of a 
building dispute than most lawyers. But is 
the architect chosen as arbitrator accustomed 
to hear evidence; is he able to distinguish 
the true from the false; wholly unbiassed by 
any pet theory of building? These are 
matters to ke t'iought of before the lay arbi- 
trator is hastily chosen. There are many 
gentlemen in both branches of the legal pro- 
fession who have had considerable experience 
in building cases, whose claims should not be 
lightly rejected. Perhaps the most satis 
factory, although most costly, of all tribunals 
hitherto devised is that composed of two 
laymen sitting as arbitrators representing each 
party, presided over by a legal umpire selected 
by the two arbitrators. 


EXTRAORDINARY TRAFFIC. 


THE case of Billericay Rural District 
Council v. Poplar Guardians and Keeling, 
which we noted the Builder, April 14, has 
been carried to the Court of Appeal, which 
has approved the judgment of the Court 
below. We referred to the case in our issue 
of last week, p. 370. 

Under the Highways and Locomotives Act, 
1878-1898, it is provided that where, by the 
certificate of their surveyor, it appears, 
"having regard to the average expense of 
repairing highways in the neighbourhood," 
extraordinary expenses have been incurred in 
repairing а highway by reason of extra- 
Ordinary traffic, the authority may recover 
“the amount of such expenses as may be 

roved to the satisfaction of the Ccurt to have 
Pen incurred by such authority by reason of 
the damage arising from such weight or 
traffic." In the case in question the Court 
found that there had been some damage 
necessitating an expense greater than usual, 
but that as the rates had not thereby been 
increased the action failed. The Court of 
Appeal have approved this finding, but at 
present the decision is not fully reported. It 
would seem, however, that the case must have 
turned upon the absence of any proof that 
* extraordinary expenses had been incurred,” 
and not, as appeared in the Court below, solely 
on the fact that the highway rate had not 
been increased. It is obvious that this fact 
alone can form no criterion, for the highway 
authority, by economy in methods of mainten- 
ance, or by expenses incurred in previous 
years, might, in fact, reduce the highway rate 
whilst yet including an item for extraordinary 
traffic. We shall await the full report of the 
decision with interest. 


MASTER PAINTERS' 
CONVENTION : 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL DINNER 
AT DERBY. 


TEE annual dinner in connexion with the 
Convention of the National Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators of 
England and Wales was held at Derby on 
September 27. The President, Mr. Fredk. 
Grundy, presided, and he was supported by 
several ex-Presidents, while among the 
visitors were the Deputy-Mayor, Dr. H. 
Arnold-Bemrose; the Town Clerk, Mr. 
G. Trevelyan Lee; the Principal of the 
Technical College, Mr. F. W. Shurlock, and 
others. 

The Deputy-Mayor, in responding to the 
toast of The Town and Trade of Derby," 
remarked that * they had the primeval man 
who lived in caverns at a time when there 
were no houses to decorate. That he was 
of an artistic temperament was shown by the 
finding in а cavern at Cresswell of the first 
art memorial in the shape of the head of a 
horse engraved on the antlers of a deer. 
Paint was evidently used at that time—a 
composition of charcoal, oxide, of manganese, 
and some sort of grease, which showed that 
the arts of the painter did not begin when 
man commenced to live in houses.” 

In submitting the toast of “Technical 
Education," Mr. G. H. Morton expressed the 
opinion that, considering the vast amount of 
money spent on education, the results were 
nothing like what they should be. 

Mr. F. W. Shurlock (Principal of the 
Technical College), in responding, said it was 
the first time that the toast had been given 
in the town, and that the Master Painters had 
adopted it was very encouraging. The sub- 
ject was of vital importance, and there was no 
doubt that it was not receiving the considera- 
tion it deserved in this country. There were 
different conceptions as to the usefulness of 
the work undertaken. His conception of 
technical education was, the highest training 
in the principles of sciences and art, given to 
the ablest and best of the young people 
in their industries. He congratulated the 
Association on the interest they had displaved 
їп educational matters. He only wished that 
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other associations of employers would follow 
80 excellent an example, and particularly trade 
unions, for in these days they could not hope 
to go back to the old arrangements when in 
the guilds masters and apprentices were 
associated one with another. They had, un- 
fortunately, got beyond the parting of the 
ways in that particular, and the masters and 
men would. probably live to remain separate 
in the future. Signs were not wanting that 
this Association was filling up the Broach 
caused. <A feature of the Exhibition, which 
he should like to refer to, was the work done 
by the apprentices, and the work done under 
Mr. Fletcher reflected great credit on the 
Leicester Art School. With regard to the 
Derby School, he was pleased to say they 
had fifteen painter apprentices from the 
Derby Association. They were instructed in 
the principles of drawing, and so far as this 
went it was healthy and useful. There was 
no reason why they should not have decorat- 
ing classes at the College; if a reasonable 
number of pupils came forward, such a class, 
he had no doubt, could be started immediately. 

The chief toast of the evening, The 
National Association of Master Painters of 
England and Wales," was proposed by Mr. 
Sibthorpe, who said he had watched the 
advancement of the English Association for a 
considerable time, апа he could say they had 
endeavoured to lift the craft to a genuine 
art, and had tried to make it, not merely а 
irade, but that it should deserve first and 
command afterwards the respect of the public 
for whom they catered. It had been a grow- 
ing conviction with him that of all the associa- 
tions that of England was the most business- 
like. It set itself out to do great things, and 
it invariably succeeded, and those things were 
exactly pertinent to its functions in life. On 
the question of technical education one great 
mistake had been made. While every atten- 
tion had been given to the class generally, 
the bright boy who showed every promise 
had not received the particular encouragement 
he merited. If more attention had been paid 
to the particularly bright boys they might 
have become leaders of a great movement in 
the future. 

Responding, the Chairman said that the 
Association, starting in а small way, had 
grown into something to be proud of. It was 
like good wine, it needed no bush, and both 
from a social and business point of view was 
nie ШЫ of its position in the painting 
world. 


GENBRAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH AT GRANGETOWN, 

The Lord Bishop of Durham has consecrated 
he first portion of the new church of 3t. 
Aidan at Grangetown, Sunderland. The 
church is built of Lincolnshire bricks, with 
dressings of Dumfries stone. The late Mr. C. 
ошоп Fowler, F.S.A., was the architect, 
and Mr. W. Н. Wood, F. R. I. B. A., has super- 
intended the work. Messrs. J. & T. Parker, 
of Sunderland, are the builders. 


CHURCH HALL, WATERLOO. 

A church hall is being erected in connexion 
with the Church of St. John, Waterloo, Liver- 
pool, from designs by Messrs. F. B. Hobbs 
and O. D. Black, FF.R.I.B.A. The cost will 
be about 3, 600“. ١ 

NEW SCHOOL FOR NORWICH. 

It has been decided to build a new elomen- 
tary school in the suburb of Lakenham, 
Norwich. Such an institution has been needed 
for some time, and a good opportunity is 
afforded to obtain an important building. 


SCHOOLS AT WOOD GREEN. 
It is proposed to build new elementary 
schools at Lordship-lane, Wood Green. The 
lans have been approved by the Board of 
ducation. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS, HARROGATE. 

These schools were opened by the Bishop of 
Ripon on September 28. The original building 
has been remodelled, and an extension costing 
about 8,5004. has been made. The buildings 
now consist of four. floors, and are to be used 
as а secondary school during the day, and а 
technical and art school in the evenings. In 
the basement are placed the following rooms: 
Laundry, manual-room, boys’ and giris’ 
dining- rooms with kitchen, scullery. and stores 
adjoining, also boys’ cloakroom and lavatory. 
On the ground floor are ап assembly-room. 
50 ft. by 34 ft., six classrooms, masters’ and 
mistresses’ rooms, headmaster’s room and 
office, and girls’ cloakroom and lavatory. On 
the first floor are four classrooms, physics 


has been about 13,000/. 
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laboratory, chemical laboratory with balance- 
room and stores and lecture-room, largo com- 
mercial classroom, room for needlework and 
dressmaking, large cookery room. and masters’ 
room. On the second floor is arranged the art 
department, consisting of antique-room, model- 
ling-room, elementary art-room, painting-room, 
painters’ and decorators’ room, room for wood 
carving, besides masters’ room and boys’ and 
girls’ cloakroom and lavatories. In an adjoin- 
ing building, connected by covered corridors, is 
а gymnasium, 50 ft. by 36 ft., with changing- 
rooms for each sex. The whole of the rooms 
аге well lighted, and the heating and ventila- 
tion is of the best type. Playgrounds for each 
sex are provided with covered sheds and bicycle 
rooms. The total cost of the complete block 
The architects for the 
extension are Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son, of 
Bradford, who were also responsible for the 
original building. 
BRADWELL, BUCKS. 

At a meeting of school managers and 
County Council representatives, held at Brad. 
well, ıt was decided to petition the Aylesbury 
Education Committee to provide a new boys 
school at a cost of 6,000/. 


ROMFORD BOYS' SCHOOL. 

A secondary school for boys is to be built 
at Romford. Building is going on rapidly in 
the district, and the need for special accom- 
modation is felt. 


BRISTOL BAPTIST COLLEGE. 

It is expected that tenders will be invited 
shortly for the construction in Tyndall's Park 
of the Bristol Baptist College, the cost of 
which is estimated to be about 16,0001. 
Messrs. Oatley & Lawrence are the architects. 


SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY. 
The Drapers’ Company have given 15,000/. 
towards the cost of an Applied Science De- 
artment in connexion with the Sheffield 
niversity. The architects of the new build- 
ing are Messrs. Gibbs, Flockton, & Teather, 
Sheffield. 


NEW INSTITUTE AT HARROLD, BEDFORDSHIRE, 

The new institute has been erected on a site 
adjoining the present institute, and comprises 
a large hall, committee-room, kitchen, etc. 
The architect for the work was Mr. M. 
Clayon, and 
Messrs. Clayson & Sons. 


CHURCH INSTITUTE, SOUTH SHIELDS. 

This building, which has been formally 
opened in Hardwick-street, South Shields, сз 
part of a scheme to provide for the religious, 
educational, and social needs of the parish. 
Mr. J. H. Morton, F. R. I. B. A., was the archi- 
tect, und Messrs. Sheriff & Sons, South 
Shields, were the contractors. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

Mr. E. К. North, M. Inst. C. E., an Inspector 
of the Local Government Board, has held an 
inquiry in connexion with the proposed pur- 
chase bv the Urban Council of land at Weston. 
super-Mare, the object being the provision of 

ublic abattoirs, cattle market, depot, refuse 

estructor, and workmen’s dwellings. 


OUTFALL SEWERAGE SCHEME. 

The Rhymney Valley authorities have de- 
cided. to seek Parlamentar powers to con- 
struct a sea outfall sewerage scheme to cost 
something over 200,000/. The 50,0001. allowed 
for the construction of a trunk sewer from the 
north of the valley down the Tyn-y-coed is 
included in the estimate. 


HULL TOWN HALL. 

The second portion of the new Town Hall at 
Hull having been completed, and the Council 
having decided to take down the front portion 
to rebuild it in a style more in keeping with 
the remainder, tenders have been considered 
bv the Property Committee of the Corporation. 
The architects (Messrs. Russell & Cooper) 
estimated the cost of the work at 25,000/., and 
the tender by Messrs. Quibell, Son, & Green- 
wood, which was accepted, was for 25,3781. 


PUMPING STATION, MEOPHAM. 


The tender of Messrs. W. H. Archer & Son. - 


of Gravesend, has been accepted by the 
Gravesend and Milton Waterworks Company 
for the erection of a new pumping station at 
Walnut’s Wood, Meopham. The cost of Sho 
work will be about 6,000/. 


POST OFFICE, LLANELLY. 
A new post office has been erected +t 
Llanelly by Н.М. Office of Works. It is a 
three-floor building, with a frontage of 113 ft. 


SANATORIUM EXTENSION, EXETER. 

The Exeter City Council propose to spend 
15,500/. | 1 
possible, tho work will be done during the 
winter, so that employment may be given to 
mechanics and artisans. 


the contract was carried out by 


in extensions to the Sanatorium. lf: 
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PARISH HALLS, PORT-GLASGOW. 

Mr. Allan Е. Duncan, of Glasgow, is ce 
architect of the new parish church halls to 
be built in the Port-Clasgow Bay Area, and 
Messrs. Peter M‘Bride & Co., Port-Glasgow, 
are the contractors. | 


BURSLEM TOWN HALL. 

At the formal opening of the new Town 
Hall at Burslem, designed by Mr. 8. D. 
Russell, F.R.I.B.A., the Mayor (Major Cecil 
Wedgwood, D.S.O.) had something to say оп 
the subject of present-day decorations. He 
thought his audience would agree with him 
when he said that the new Town Hall was 
a very handsome building. The taste which 
had been displayed was excellent, for tne 
decoration was of a reticent character. In 
present-day decoration they were apt to run 
very much to detail of ornament, and were 
too apt to forget the value of good proportion 
and simplicity. He was always laughed at tv 
his friends because he admired the entrance 
to Euston Station. What appealed to him 
ubout the entrance was the simplicity of that 
enormous arch. He thought that in carrying 
out the decoration of their own building the 
idea had been to avoid plastering it all over 
with ornament. It was very often the сае 
that over-ornamentation was used to hide 
faults, and also to smother bad proportions. 
It was the most difficult thing in the world 
to obtain simplicity and good proportion, but 
he did think that in that building they had 
а stately structure. Mr. R. O. B. North, 
clerk of works, in the absence of the archi- 
tect, described the building. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The use of the “Ceresit” waterproofing 
medium for concrete, stone, and brick build. 
ings was successfully demonstrated last year 
ut the Brussels Exhibition, where the highest 
award was secured. The “Grand Prix" of 
the Turin Exhibition has been awarded to 
“The Yale & T 

e Yale owne Company, 6, City-road, 
E.C., have a “ Window Display ” üdvoriiscnient 
leaflet, which may be had on application by 
ironmongers. 

The Union Infirmarv, Sevenoaks, is being 
тараасан Shorland's Waem air ventilating 
paten anchester grates Messrs. E. | 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., Sarti 


Manchester. of Failsworth, 


THE BUILDING TRADE IN MANCHESTER. 


It is expected that а favourable repl will 
be sent by the Manchester, Salford. and 
District Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion to the Labourers’ Union on the question 
of increased wages and revised working hours 
for labourers. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 


IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERAMAN.—Church hall (1,800/.); Mr. 
George Kenshole, architect, Hengoed; Mr. D. 
Tyssul Davies, builder, Trecynon. 

Aberdeen. — Extensions to premises of 
Northern Co-operative Society (4,0001.) : 
Messrs. Wilsons & Walker, architects, 1 and 
la, Union-street, Aberdeen. | 

Adwick-le-Street.—Police station; Messrs. 
Denholm & Co., builders, Black-lane, West- 
CN 

nnfie ain (Durham).—Proposed sixt 
houses ; Mr. T. J. Trowsdale, Surveyor. Ann. 
field Plain Urban District Council. 

Backbarrow.—Cottages for the Leven Valley 
Co-operutive Society. | 

Barnsley.—Enlurgement of Holyrood Roman 
Catholic School (400 extra places); the 
Trustees. 

Blaimachfoldfach (near Fort William).- - 
School and teachers’ room (3,000/.); Mr. James 
G. Falconer, architect, 4, Cameron-place, Fort 
William. 

Bodmin.—Children's home; Mr. J. Pethy- 
bridge, Clerk, Bourd of Guardians, Bodmin, 
Cornwall. 

Bradley.—Fifty-two houses, Bradley Lodge. 
for the Bradley Lodge Estate, Ltd. 

Bridlington.—Workhouse laundry (5000. ) : 
Mr. T. Martindale, builder, St. George’s- 
avenue, Bridlington. 

Brighouse. — Police station and court 
(5.000/.); Mr. T. G. Carpenter, County Hail, 
Wakefield. 

Bromlev.— Various buildings (9,000 /.): Mr. 
E. Haslehurst, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 


Bromley. 
Brunshaw.—Thirtv-six houses. Lodge Farm 
(11,1351); Mr. Pickles, Surveyor, 


Burnley Town Council. 
Burton-on-Trent.—Receiving home; archi- 
tect, care of Mr. G. F. Chamberlain, Clerk, 


Board of Guardians, Burton-on-Trent. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 
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Butterxnowle.—School; Mr. W. Rushworth, 
architect, - Shire Hall, Durham; Mr. T. 
B ERN builder, Peel street, Bishop Auck- 
land. | 

Capelulo.—School (8.0001); Mr. R. LI. 
Jones, Market Place, Carnarvon. 

Castle Combe.—Additions to school (2,000/.) ; 
Mr. J. G. Powell, County Surveyor, Trow- 
bridge. < | 
-Catchgats (Durham).—Houses; Mr. T. J. 
Trowsdale, Surveyor, Annfield Plain Urban 
District. Council. 

Christchurch (Hants).—Laundry at work- 
house (1,800/.); architect, care of Mr. Alan 
Druit, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Christ- 
church. 

Clayton. — Laving-out of Alderdale Hall 
Estate (about 2.000 houses); Alderdale Estate 
Company, Ltd. 

Conisborough.—Swimming baths; Surveyor, 
Conisborough Parish Council. 

Coventry.— Motor works for Triumph Cycle 
Company, Priory-street; Мг. Е. К. I. Meakin, 
Warwick-row, Coventry. 

Crocket Ford.—School (3,0007): Messrs. 
Barber & Bowie, architects, 53, Buccleugh- 
street, Dumfries. 

Dalmarnock. — Congregational , church 
(2.000); Mr. J. C. McKeller, Davidson, & 
Gunn, 45, West Nile-street. Glasgow. zd 

Darlingtón.—School (3.000/.): Mr. G. Winter, 
Borough Surveyor; Town Hall, Darlington. 

Darnley (Renfrewshire), — Additions to 
hospital (2.000/.): Messrs. McWhannel, Rog^r- 
son, & Reid, architects, 55, West Regent-strert, 
Glasgow. | 

Devizes.—Cottuge hospital: Mr. A. J. 
Randall, architect, Wine-strect. Devizes. 

Doncaster.—Sixty houses, Warmsworth, and 
fifty houses, Carr House and Enfield (about 
40,000/.): Mr. Е. О. Kirkby, Surveyor, роп: 
caster Town Council. 


Douglas (Isle of Man).—Villa Marina 
(15,025/.): Mr. D. Rhodes, builder, Skinner- 


lane, Leeds. 

Droylsden.—Development of Alderdale Estate 
(about 1.000 houses); Mr. G. W. Laughton, 
Alderdale Hall. Droylsden. | 7 

Dumbarton. — Lodging-house, Rink- street 
(3,0007.): Mr. James Bell, architect, 8, Merry- 
street, Motherwell. 

Dundrennan.—Schools (2.00075); Mr. R. 
Wallace, St. Mary's-strect, Kirkcudbright. 

Eccles.—The following plans have been 
passed :— Office building at Barton Hall 
Engine Works, Gorton-street, Peel Green, io: 
Messrs. L. Gardner & Sons, Ltd. Alterations 
to Nos, 294 and 296, Liverpool-road, Patricrott, 
for Messrs. W. H. Robinson & Sons. 

Edinburgh. — Four houses. Mavfield.road 
(4,0001.); Messrs. Menzies & Cockburn, archi- 
tects, 33, York-place, Edinburgh. 

Ellesmere Port.—School (5,925/.): Messrs. 
Dryland & Preston. builders, Littleborough. 

Elworth (near Sandbach).—Wesleyan church 
(4.600/.); Messrs. A. Price & Sons, Sandbach. 

Erith.—Club and institute, — Valley-road: 
Trustees, Erith Men's Club and Institute, 
Erith. Extension at works for the Callander 
Cable and. Construction Company, Ltd. 

Exeter.—Laundry at workhouse; Mr. К. M. 
Challice, architect. Bedford-circus, Exeter. 

Falkirk.—Conversion of Olympia Skating 
Rink into electric theatre; The Theatre anil 
Entertainment Development Syndicate, Kings- 


way, W.C. | , | 
Frome  (Somersetshire).—Children's home, 
Whitewell-road: Mr. R. Kent, Clerk, 


Board of Guardians, Frome. | 

Glasgow.— Extension to Calton Public School 
(2.500/.) : Mr. David Mahen. M.W. 
School Board Offices. 16, Royal Exchange- 
square, Glasgow. Extensions to Victoria 
Bakery (2.1007.) for Messrs. McFarlane, Lang. 
& Co.: Messrs. James Monro & Son, archi- 
tects, 28. Bath-strect. Glasgow. | Foundry. 
Finniston-street (5.5507.): Mr. Charles Henry, 
35. Minerva-street, Glasgow. Additions to 
buildings, Kinning Park (2.2007), also shops 
and houses (4,0007): Messrs. Bruce & Нау, 
architects, 261. West George-street, Glasgow. 

Grangemouth. — Proposed creosote works 
(4,000/.) for Messrs. W. Christie & Co., The 
Docks, Grangemouth. 

Greenside.—Additions to school (1.850/.); 
Mr. Gavin Paterson, architect, 6. Cadzow- 
street. Hamilton. 

Hampreston.—School — (3.000): Mr. J. 
Fletcher, Shire Hall. Dorchester. 

Hanley. — Sunday school. 'Frinitv-strect 
1,3507.) ; Mr. Н. W. Shaw. architect, Hanlev: 
Messrs. George Ellis & Sons, builders, High- 
street, Hanlev. 

Harrow.—Pavilion: Mr. J. P. Bennetts, 
Survevor, Harrow Urban District Council. 

Haslemere.—Fifty houses; Mr. A. M. Brown- 
rigg. Haslemere, and Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
I.etchworth, joint architects. 

IHouchton-le-Spring.—Drill hall (3.0007.) : Mr. 
tI. Chapman, 38. Grainger-street. Newcastle. 

Hovenden House  (Lincs).—Garage, cte. 
1250): Mr. J. Dixon. Spain, architect, 19, 
Ia nover-squnre. W. 
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Hursley (near Winchester). — Eight cottages, 
Hursley Estate, near Winchester (2, 250“.); 
Messrs. J. Nicholl & Co., builders, Southamp- 
ton. А 
Hurst.—Sunday school, Ormonde-street; 
Architect, cure of the Primitive Methodist 


Trustees. 

Hyde.—Alterations and extensions to St. 
George's Church Endowed School; the 
Managers. 

Kilmarnock. — Additions to infirmary 


(10,000/.); Messrs. John Burnett & Son, archi- 
tects, 254, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
King's Lynn.—Works (20,000/.) for Messrs. 
Orton & Spooner, Engineers, Burton-on--Trent. 
Kirkintilloch.—Church (14,0007.); Mr. George 
Bell, 212, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
Lanark.—School (8.000/.); Messrs. Trail & 
Stewart, architects, 38, High-street, Lanark. 
Leicester.—School (6, 0007.); Mr. T. Groves, 


Secretary, Education Committee, Leicester 
Town Council. | 
Lickey (Worcestershire). — Sanatorium 


(7.0001.); Messrs. Martin & Martin, architects, 
Colmore-row, Birminghum: Messrs. T. Lowe 
M Son, builders, Cambridge-street, Birming- 
iam. 

Limbury  (Bedfordshire).—School  (4,000/.), 
Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, architects, Market- 
street, Kettering. 

Little Bythum (Lincs).—Workmen’s houses: 
Mr. T. Lake, Surveyor, Bourne Rural District 
Council. | 

Little Mill.—School (2,000/.); Мт. W. Bowie, 
architect, 239, Higlistreet, Ayr. а 

Liverpool.—Artisans’ dwellings, Frank-strect 
and Northumberland-street; Messrs. Brown & 
Packhouse, builders, 54-62, Chatham-street, 
Liverpool. 

Llanddeiniolen.—School (6. 000T7.); Mr. R. LI. 
Jones, Market-place, Carnarvon. 

Longside.— Schools (4,0005); Mr. G. T. 
Anderson, 1, Crown-terrace, Aberdeen. 

Lurgan. — Seventy houses (24,100/.); 
veyor, Lurgan Rural District Council. 

Melincrythan.—Siloh Mission Hall; Mr. J. 
Cook Rees, architect, Church-place, Neath: 
Messrs. Waring, Cole, & Waring, builders, 
Chuaries-street, Neath. 

Merthyr.—Administrative block, etc. (600/.) ; 
Mr. J. C. Rees, architect, St. Maury's-cham- 
bers, Neath. 

Mitchelstown.—Twelve houses (1,5847.); Mr. 
J. O'Mahoney, builder, care of the Surveyor, 
Mitchelstown Rural District Council. 

New Buckenham (Norwich). — School 
(1,2004.); Mr. C. Brown, architect, Cathedral 
Precincts, Norwich. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Buildings. corner of 
Heaton Park-road and  Shields-road, for 
Messrs. Е. Beavan & Co. Warehouse and 
offices (5.0007.); Messrs. Watson & Scott. archi- 
tects, 48, Dean street, Newcastle. Block of 
offices, Northumberland-street; Mr. H. Gibson, 
architect, Camden-street, North Shields. Ad- 
ditions to workhouse (18,000/.)- Mr. E. Bow- 
man, architect, Westgate-road, Newcastle. 

Newton Abbott.—Public swimming baths; 
Messrs. Rowell, Son, & Locke, architects, 
Newton Abbott. 

Northampton.—Proposed improvements to 
school. Campbell-square; the Managers. The 
following plans have been passed : —Six houses, 
Sandringham-road and Thrusbv-road, for Mr. 
W. C. Throssell: additions to No. 114. Oxford- 
street, for Mr. J. Holland: additions to 
factory, Freeschool street, for Messrs. J. & G. 
Roe; eleven houses. Newington-road, and 
thirty-five houses, Kingsthorpe-grove and ‘St. 
David's-road, for Mr. A. J. Chown: ten houses, 
Raymond-road, for Mr. J. W. Gossage: 
six houses, Southampton-road, and two shops, 
Wellingborough-road, for Messrs. A. R. & W. 
Cleaver; additions to premises, Vernon-terrace 
School, St. Giles School, and Stimpson-avenue 
School, for Mr. S. Beattie, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, Northampton Town Council: 
ten houses, Alton-street, for Mr. J. D. Pullen 
& Sons; steam bakery, Barrv-road, for the 
Northampton Co-operative Societv, Ltd. 

North Croft.—Church and suite of halls on 
site of Old Abercarn Foundry: Mr. T. С. 
Abercrombie, architect, 1, ^ County-place, 


Paisley. 
(1,4647.) ; 


Sur- 


Norwich.—Gallery at Museum 
Messrs. Gill & Son, builders, Norwich. 

Oundle.—Extensions to isolation hospital: 
Mr. К. E. Wilson, Surveyor, Oundle Rural 
District Council. 

Paisley.—Additions to works, Violet-street, 
for Messrs. Eadie Bros. & Co., Ltd. 

Penwortham.—Institute (1.000/.): Vicar. St. 
Leonard’s Church. Institute (7002); Vicar, 
St. Mary’s Church. 


Perry Barr (near Birmingham).—School 
(6,0007.): Mr. Hutchings, Education Offices 
Stafford. 


Plymouth.—Additions to Throat and Ear 
Hospital (2.000/.): Messrs. Thorneley & Rooke. 
architects, The Crescent, Plymouth. Proposed 
conversion of Beaumont House into swimming 
baths; Mr. J. Paton. Borough Surveyor. 
Plymouth Town Council. : 
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Pontefract.—Block of dwellings (5,000/.); Mr. 
W. J. Tennant, architect, Ropergate-chambers, 
Pontefract. 

Port Glasgow.—Parish church halls, Port 
Glasgow Bay Area (2,000/.); Mr. A. F. Duncan, 
urchitect, Glasgow; Messrs. Peter McBride & 
Co., builders, Chapel-lane, Port Glasgow. 

Portobello.—Five houses, Brunstone-road 
(4,0007.); Mr. E. Colvert, 16, North-street, 
Dund-street, Edinburgh. 

Preston.—Grammar school (16,500/.); Messrs. 
Woolfall & Eccles, architects, Liverpool; 
Messrs. Thomas Croft & Sons, builders, Green 
Bank Stone Yard, Victoria-street, Preston. 

Reading.—Catholic school, Abbey Ruins; 
Rev. Canon Scoles, The Presbytery, Basing- 
stoke. 

Ribchester. — Alterations to 
(5,100/.); Mr. J. Clarke, 
Guardians, Preston. 

Rosemount.—Construction of swimming bath 
at school (3,900/.); Aberdeen School Board. 

Scunthorpe (Liucs).—Miss on hall (3, 000l.); 
Messrs. George Baines & Co., architects, 6, 
Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 

Shankhill (Co. Dublin).—Carnegie Library 


workhouse 


Clerk, Board of 


(856/.); Mr. George Bower, builder, Bally- 
brack. 
Southampton. — Proposed school, Shirley 


(1.200 places); Mr. J. Cruickshank, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Southampton Town 
Council. The following plans have been 
passed :—Mission hall, King-street, for Messrs. 
Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge; warehouse, 
Brinton’s-terrace, for Mer. Kneller ; 
five houses, Empress, Oumdurman, and Handel 
roads, for Mr. F. W. Young; four houses, 
Nile-road, for Messrs. Lemon & Blizard; six 
houses, Ampthill-road, for Mackintosh Bros. ; 
additions, Normanhurst, Hulse-road, for Mr. 
W. B. Hill; office, stores, etc., Belvedere-road, 
for Messrs. Weston & Burnett. The following 
lans have been lodged:—Ten houses, West- 
ourne-crescent, for Mr. J. Smith; alterations 
to building adjoining the Bristol Hotel. 
Terminus-terrace, for Messrs. Emanuel & 
Emanuel; four houses, St. James’-road, for 
Mr. J. V. Blake; alterations to Philharmonic 
Hall, Above Bar-street, for Messrs. Goodwyn 
& Sons. 

Southend.—Parish hall; Trustees, Roman 
Catholic Church, Southchurch-road, Southend. 
South Moor.—Parochial hall and church in- 
stitute (1,800/.); Mr. E. Dyson, builder, Pelton. 
South Shields. — Schools, Stanhope-road 
(8,500/.); Мг. Page, architect, King street, 
South Shields; Mr. J. L. Miller, builder, 


North Shields. ; 

St. Andrews (Fifeshire).—Drill hall for 
Burgh School (2,000/.);. Mr. David Henry, 
architect, Church-square, St. Andrews. | 

Stanley.—Club; Architect, care of {һе Secre- 
tary, Excelsior Club, Greenland. 

St. Mary Cray.—Extensions 
Messrs. Joynson. 

Taunton.—Additions to school (5,800/.): Mr. 
F. W. Roberts, Hammett-street. Taunton: 
Messrs. W. Potter & Sons, builders, Row- 
barton, Taunton. 

Ton Law.—Alterations to foundry for 
Messrs. Bond. 

Tranent.—School, Ormiston-road  (5.000/.) ; 
Mr. Peter Whitecross, architect, Wine-stre»t, 
Devizes. | 
` 'Troon.— Villa, Bentinck Drive (1,7007) for 
Dr. Sloan, Troon. 

'TYwickenham.—4A plan has been passed ior 
a picture theatre, Richmond-road. for The 
Estate Land and Houses, Ltd., 835, Weston 


Park. Hornsey, №. 

4wvnholm.—School (3,0007): Mr. J. A. 
McGregor, architect, King-street, Castle 
Douglas. 

Uddingston.—Laundry. manual workshop, 
etc. (2,250/.), for the Bothwell School Board. 

Waullsend.—Two cemetery churches (5,000/.): 
Mr. E. Cratney, architect, Station-road. Wail- 
send. Institute (2,000/.): Messrs. White & 
Stephenson, architects, 59, Grey-street, New- 
castle. | 

Wareham.—Drill hall and offices; Messrs. 
Fletcher, Son, & Brett, The Chantry, Wim- 
borne. 

Warrington.—A plan has been passed for 
Messrs. Rylands Вгоз., Ltd., for new building, 
Algernon-street. 

Waterfoot (Rawtenstall) — Extensions to 
Globe Works for the Newchurch Boot Com- 
panv. 

Wem.—Alterations 
Conservative Club; 
Secretary. 

Wvken Colliery (Warwick).—School (3.600/.j : 
n J. Willmott, 6, Waterloo-street, Birming- 

am. 

Wvlan.—Miners’ hall and institute; Messrs. 
W. Dixon & Son, Biggmarket, Newcastle. 


at mills for 


and. extensions {о ihe 
architect, care of the 


Yaxley.—Parish hall; Surveyor, Yaxley 
Parish. Council. 
York. — Children’s home at workhouse 


(1.5007.): Mr. J. H. Morton. architect, North 
Eastern Bank-chamhers, South Shield« 
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ARCHITECTS AND GARDENS. 


WE quote the following from an article in 
the Field :—‘‘ When the architect is asked to 
commit an architectural enormity—to com- 
bine, say, the tower of a Highland grauite 
castle with the timbers of Shropshire or 
Jacobean brick—then he is plainly right in 
refusing to build what he is asked to build. 
And so in lesser difficulties; he may very 
likely bring his client to reason by pointing 
out that his proposition is comparakle with 
others more easily understood by the layman 
—with wearing a straw hat with a frock coat, 
perhaps. Арла his client, if he would think 
the matter out, might remember that the 
architect's reputation has to stand or fall in 
the end with the house, as his fellow-archi- 
tects will see it when it is built. He ought, 
when he has selected his architect, to give 
him as free a hand as he would give the artist 
whom he commissioned to paint a portrait or 
the sculptor who has undertaken a statue. 
To the architect who means to devote the 
experience of a lifetime to thinking out the 
design of a house it is just as important to 
know that he can work free and unfettered 
as it would be to a poet or essayist engaged 
in composition. The architect can no more 
easily embody the conception of another brain 
in his own design than the poet or prose 
writer can undertake to employ a particular 
ро about а particular thing 1n a particular 
place. | 

So much for the building of the house. 
Dut the planning of the garden is a little 
different. 'The man who has set out on the 
piunt business of watching an architect build 

im.a house may possibly one fine day find 
himself in an unexpected and rather awkward 
position. He may have delivered the whole 
detail of the building of the house into the 
architect’s hands, and may have consoled 
himself with the reflection that his own turn 
will come with the planning of the garden 
(a matter to which, perhaps, he has given some 
study), and he may then possibly discover 
that the architect has taken it for granted 
that the designing of the garden will go with 
the designing of the house. He may find 
this as disquieting as it is at first surprising ; 
but if once more he thinks the matter out he 
will see that—up to a point—the architect 
has reason on his side. A house of a certain 
design clearly ought to be set in certain sur- 
roundings. In most cases it would be difficult 
to imagine that the setting of the house could 
not be bettered by the experience of an archi- 
tect, while in some cases his help may be even 
imperative. In the designing of flights of 
steps, for instance, or the arrangement of 
terraces demanding stonework or brick build- 
ing, the amateur can only trust to his archi- 
tect to save him from incongruity or worse. 
But the question then arises, Is there not a 
limit to which the architect may fairly be 
confined? Apart from any question of 
expense, which in the designing of elaborate 
terraces, paving, or flights of р шау Бе 
very considerable, may not the client justi- 
fiably decide that there is a point at which 
the garden ceases to be the architect's pro- 
perty, so to speak, and becomes the property 
of its owner? ТЇ there is not, he may well 
ask, Will the architect pay the bills for the 
setting of the house and the wages of the 
staff needed to keep up the garden? 
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PLAN 


A.A. Silver Medal : Design for a Concert Hall. Site Plan. 


Somewhere in that question, in reality, lies 
the answer to the problem. Apart from any 
considerations of etiquette, or of a desire on 
the part of the client to give the artistic 
expression of his architect free play, the first 
point to be settled is how much the client is 
prepared to pay to get the kind of setting 
which the architect desires. That is a simple 
matter which can be decided at once by the 
length of purse-strings, and need not want any 
more arguing. But the next pu is equally 
important, and it is one which the architect 
for his part will do well to realise. It is that, 
whatever be the initial design of the garden, 
it will eventually ke the expression of the 
taste of its owner, and not of the architect. 
If, for instance, the owner of the garden is 
interested in rock plants, or in flowering 
shrubs, or in growing delicate and difficult 
plants rather than in obtaining masses of 
colour, it is no good to give him some other 
kind of gardening to do, because he will not 
do it. If he dislikes to have а wide expanse 
of lawn, with the perpetual necessity of mow- 
ing, it is no use designing him hundreds of 
square yards of grass. If he thinks bedding 
out the worst possible use to which to put 
flowers and gardeners, it is no use for the 
architect to surround the house with formal 
beds. They will revert; everything will re- 
vert to the type of mind of the owner. So 
that the architect, if he will realise it, should 
compose his setting, keeping always in mind 


4 


* 
Tm 
, 


the temperament of the gardener with whom 
he has to deal. As regards expense, it is his 
business, and a business which he well under- 
stands, to see what can best be done with 
the amount of money at his disposal; he sets 
the house, then, as simply or as elaborately as 
he chooses or is able to set it. But outside 
the immediate setting he will realise that he 
cannot go. He may think, and he may be 
right in thinking, that he knows better than 
the owner of the garden what the garden 
should be; but since the garden will become 
in any case what its owner wishes, he will do 
well not to attempt to touch what he knows 
he cannot be sure of holding. E. Р.” 


——————4»—.9————— 
А.А. SILVER MEDAL. 


REFERENCE has been made already to the 
competitive designs for the Silver Medal of 
the Architectural Association (see issue 
June 25, p. 778). We now supplement our 
criticisia with illustrations of the drawings 
by Mr. Wyville Home, which obtained the 
award. In carrying out the design for the 
concert hall the author has availed himself 
of the large site at his disposal, and has 
assumed that the whole work would be erected 
to the memory of a national hero. The treat- 
ment accordingly is large in scale, the whole 
site being raised on terraces carried out in 
a broad and severe manner. The memorial 


А.А. Silver Medal : “Design for a Concert Hall in a County Town." Elevation to Place. 
; By Mr. G. Wyville Home, 
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hand the work of piping the ditch and iorm- 
ing a footpath in the portion of Marsh-lane, 
Stanmore. Mr. A. W. Elkington, on behalf 
of Mr. T. Elkinton, has lodged plans for eight 
houses in Canons-lane, Pinner. 

Heston and Isleworth.—The tender of Mr. T. 
Chapman, at 582/., has been accepted in lieu 
of that of Messrs. Packer & Co., at 424l., to 
construct a sewer in Jersey-road. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed :—Messrs. Hamil- 
tons, twenty-one houses and shops, Thornbury- 
road, and six houses, Jersey-road, Osterley. 
Mr. B. Potter, alterations to the  Eagie, 
Whitton-road, Hounslow; George the Fourth, 
Staines-road, Hounslow; Traveller’s Friend, 
Bath-road, Hounslow; and the Queen's Head, 
Heston. Messrs. Watney, Coombe, Reid, & 
Co., Ltd., alterations to the County Arms, 
Hounslow, and the Duke of York, Hounslow. 
Messrs. Nowel] Parr & Kates, ublic-house, 
Kingsley-road, Hounslow; also ‘fess, North- 
umberland Wharf, Brentford End. Mr. G. 3. 
Valentin, alterations to Electric Empire, High- 
street, Hounslow. Mr. Frank J. Fisher, 
alterations at the Rose and Crown, Heston; 
North Star, North Hyde: and Hope and 


Concert Hall: Cross Section. 


. * Anchor, Sutton. The following plans have 
e d | been lodged:—Messrs. Smee & Houchin, 
IA — De chapel,  Staines-road, Hounslow. Messrs. 


» 
» 


ucl ERO" p r AQ mm < Ashby's Brewery,. Ltd., alterations to Jolly 

à SLE A KE Waggoners, Dockwell: North Star, Whitton- 

T Pu road, Hounslow ; and Royal Albion, Hibernia- 

t | 2 road, Hounslow. Mr. H. R. Peake, Hounslow 
Ж! || TUE 2 


1 eae | 

| | D a t il А 
EN C é Ni | Hospital, Staines-road, Hounslow. 
2 LE - Li : Hornsey.—The following plans have been 
сооло „еч И pee mm d ptm n 1 1 passed : —Mr. W. T. Walker, Finsbury-square, 
=. * m. : i alterations and additions to “ Kildermoria," 
Bishopswood-road, Highgate; Мг. Alex. 
Perie, six houses, Springcroft-avenue, Muswell 
Hill: Mr. Henry East, Hornsey, nine nouses, 
Redston-road, Hornsey. Plans for twelve 
houses in St. James «lane, Muswell Hill, bave 
been lodged by Messrs. Herbert & Co. 

Ilford.—A par has been passed for Messrs. 
Higgins & Thomerson, for Mr. W. H. Knox, 
for fourteen houses, Betchworth-road. . 
Nn ? Lambeth.—The Public Health Committee, in 
Concert Hall: Longitudinal Section. December, 1905, approved plans for the con- 


stands axially in front of the hall, while 
fountains flank it on either side, and a note of 
colour is introduced by the grass lawns 
expanded round these features. The hall 
itself has keen treated in a severe academic 
manner, dignity being striven after ky the 
long, low lines of the building and by the 
restraint and concentration of ornament and 


shadow. 
— . — — 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey.—The tender of Tarmac, Ltd., 
Wolverhampton, has been accepted at 842/. 105. 
for the laying of a tar macadam roadway in 
Galleywall-road. 

Bethnal Green.—A plan submitted by Messrs. 
Andrew & Peascod, on behalf of Messrs. S. 
Clarke & Co., Ltd., for the erection of an 
addition to the latter’s factory on the north 
side of Chisenhale-road, has been approved, 
as has also an application from Mr. L. T. 
Dunn for consent to the drainage of the pro- 
posed vestry at St. Peter's Church, St. Peter- 
street. 

Edmonton.—At the last meeting of the Board 
of Guardians the committee appointed to 
report on the question of a female relieving 
officer was instructed also to report as to the 
advisability of providing a home in the 
country for the Board's patients who necded 
convalescent treatment. 

Fulham.—A communication is to be sent to 
the London County Council drawing attention 
to the projected sale of the Sulivan Estate, 
and asking them to consider the desirability 
of forming a town planning scheme in con- 
nexion with the development of the estate. 
The Council have decided to raise no objection 
to the line of frontage of three one-story shops 
proposed to be erected on a portion of the 
forecourt of 624, Fulham-road, by Mr. J. 
Codrington, of 17, Doneraile-street, Fulham. 

Greenwich.—Instructions have been given to 
the Borough Engineer to proceed with the 
work of relaving the woodpaving from the 
eastern corner of King William-street along 
the northern side of Nelson-street at an 
estimated cost of 147/. 

Hanwcll.—At the last meeting the Urban 
District Council the Chairman moved ‘that 
application be made to the Local Government 


1] 


Board for authority to prepare a town- 
planning scheme in respect of certain land 
within the Urban District.” This was 


seconded by Councillor Poole. and approved 
of. Application is to be made to the Local 
Government Board for a loan of 600/. for 


carrying out the work of extending Springfield- 
road 5 then westwards to oppo- GROUND PLAN 
site the centre of Conollv-rond. : e i 
Hendon. —The Survevor of the Rural Dis. A.A. Silver Medal: “Design for a Concert Hall in-a County Town." 
trict Council has been instructed to put in ; Awarded to Mr. G. Wyville Home, 
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struction of an underground convenience at 
Kennington-gate, and accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Spencer, Santo, & Co., to carry out 
the work at a cost of 2,595/. After this had 
been done it was found necessary to obtain 
the formal approval of the London County 
Council to the construction of this convenience, 
as the site formed part of Kennington Park. 
This the London County Council refused to 
ive, as they insisted on two free water-closets 
or each sex being provided instead of one, the 
number supplied by the Council. As no agree- 
ment could be come to it was decided to 
construct the convenience under a site opposite 
the Horns Tavern. The Committee now 
report that, owing to the strong representations 
which had been made to them аз to the 
necessity for an underground convenience at 
решш е, they had instructed the 
Borough Engineer to interview the officers of 
the London County Council and explain fully 
to them the reasons for the Borough Council's 
inability to agree with the County Council's 
condition of providing two free water-closets 
for each sex. As a result the Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee of the Countv Council stated 
that they would depart from their usual 
practice and would be prepared to recommend 
the County Council to grant permission to 
the Borough Council to construct the proposed 
convenience subject to protective conditions. 
Under these circumstances the Borough Council 
have agreed to proceed with the work and to 
invite fresh tenders. 

Leyton.—The Council have decided to grant 
the use of the Town Hall at a charge of 
17. 118. 6d. to Mr. D. Freeman, 438, Lea 
Bridge-road, Leyton, for the purpose of hold- 
ing а concert in aid of the funds for building 
a new Parish Institute in connexion with the 
Leyton Parish Church. The following plans 
have been passed : —Mr. H. G. Needham, seven 
houses, etc., Dravton-road; Mr. E. F. Selby, 
twelve houses, Hainault- road; Mr. А. E. 
Foulger, three houses, Colchester- road: Mr. 
F. J Coxhead, addition to nurses home, 
Beachcroft-road; Mr. A. Radcliffe, five houses, 
Cobbald-road. A plan has been lodged bv 
Messrs. J. Greenwood, Ltd., for additions 4nd 
alterations to the Hare and Hounds " public- 
house, Lea Bridge-road. 

London.—The Finance Committee of the City 
of London Guardians report having considered 
the plans and specifications of the Architect 
(Mr. A. E. Pridmore) and the Consulting En- 
gineer (Mr. E. R. Dolly) for adapting the 
Board's Bow premises as а Metropolitan Poor 
Law Institution, at an estimated cost of 11,1507. 
(8,1507. for the Architect's scheme, and 3,000/. 
for the Engineer's scheme), and had come to 
the conclusion that application should be made 
to the Local Government Board for consent to 
the Guardians inviting tenders from selected 
firms instead of advertising for sealed tenders. 
It was also decided to enter into contracts 
with (1 Mr. E. R. Dolly, to supervise the 
engineering scheme at a fee of 250 guineas, 
no extras of any kind to be paid, and (2) with 
Mr. А. E. Pridmore, to supervise the building 
scheme at а fee of five per cent. on the 
certified amount of work done on completion 
of the scheme, and to pay him the sum of 
50 guineas for plans and schemes submitted 
but not carried out. 

Poplar.—It is proposed to carry out repairs 
and repaving works in the borough during the 
quarter ending December 31 next, at an 
approximate cost of 3,5251. A plan has been 
passed for Messrs. Humphreys, Ltd., for a hall 
at 56, East India Dock-road. 

Shoreditch.—The tender of Messrs. Galbraith 
Bros., Ltd., Camberwell Green, S.E., has been 
accepted at 310/. for providing and laying a 
temporary floor over the pond of the first-class 
swimming-bath at the Hoxton Baths. 

Southqute.—The tender of Messrs. Jennings 
& Grenfell, at 2,240/., has been accepted for 
making up the second section of Avenue-road. 
For the carrying out of improvement works in 
Fox-lane the tender of Messrs. W. & 
French, at 2,330/., has been accepted. Pians 
submitted by the Surveyor have been approved 
for making up the following private streets : — 
Belsize-avenue, Bowes Park: Burford-gardens, 
Palmers Green; and Elm Park-road. Winch- 
more Hill; as have also plans for making up, 
etc., the unmade and unpaved section of 
Cranley-gardens. The following plans havo 
heen passed :— Messrs. Edmonsons, Ltd., eight 
houses, Arundel and Hoppers roads, Winch- 
more Hill; Messrs. W. A. Goring, twenty- 
seven houses, Fox-lnne, and Bourne-hill, 
Palmers Green: Mr. W. C. Jones, alterations 
and additions to the lodge of the Skinners’ 
Almshouses. Green-lanes, Palmers Green; Mr. 
J. C. Hill nine houses, Oakthorpe-road, 
Palmers Green: Mr. W. J. Ward, five houses, 
Green-lanes. Palmers Green. 

Staines.—The Joint Hospital Committee 
have accepted the tender of Messrs. C. Mott 
& Son, Ltd., Staines. at 368/.. for roadmaking. 

Stepney.—Electricitv mains аге to e 
extended іп  Buckle-street, — Artichoke-hill, 
Chandler-street, and Slv-street. 
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Waelthamstow.—Pluns, specifications, etc., 
have been approved for making up part of 
Evesham-avenue, and notices are to be served 
upon the owners of premises in such streots 
to carry out the work. The Engineer sub- 
mitted a plan for making up a portion of 
Brettenham-road at an approximate cost of 
600/., and it has been decided to instruct ihe 
Surveyor to carry out the work, upon the Law 
Land Building Department, Ltd., depositiag 
with the Council the estimated cost of the work, 
any difference between the estimated and the 
actual cost to be paid by, or refunded to, the 
owners. The Surveyor has further been 
instructed to lay Trinidad asphalt macadam in 
parts of High.street and Wood.street. Plans 
submitted by the Engineer have been approved 
for the laying out of the Salisbury Hall Estate. 
The following plans have been passed :—-Mr. 
J. Dunn, 112 houses, Elphinstone-road; Mr. 
А. С. Barton, warehouse and workshop, Hale 
End-road; Mr. T. Н. Gaskin, thirty-five houses, 
Oak Hill-gardens; Messrs. Carter, Paterson, & 
Co., Ltd., alterations to premises, Wood-street ; 
Mr. J. E. Ashby, laboratory, Blackhorse-lane; 
Messrs. F. Boreham, Son, & Gladding, theatre, 
St. James-street; Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler, 
church, Selwyn-avenue; The Stratford Со- 
operative Society, branch dairy and depot, 
Hoe-street. Plans have been lodged as follows: 
—Mr. W. T. Streather, twelve houses, Ching- 
ford-road ; Mr. T. Baker, six shops, The Broad- 
way, Winchester-road; Messrs. E. Hawkins & 
Co., Ltd., theatre. Wood-strect. 

Wandsworth.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. J. J. Taylor, garage and offices 
at Streatham-hill; Mr. H. S. Lee, additions 
to bottled beer stores, Ram Brewery, High- 
street; Messrs. Rowley Bros., erection of 
tramcar sheds, Streatham-hill; Messrs. W. H. 
Lorden & Son, re-erection of Railway Bell beer- 
house, Mitcham-road, Tooting. 

Watford.—At the last mecting of the Rural 
District Council, plans submitted by the Sur- 
veyor were approved for an extension of the 
sewer at Nash Mills for some 800 ft. at an 
estimated cost of 1577. Plans have been lodged 


bv Mrs. Ackerman for three houses at 
Chorley wood. 
— uo — 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. W. Wroth. 


The death, on September 26, is announced of 
Mr. Warwick William Wroth, F.S.A., Senior 
Assistant Keeper in the Department of Coins 
and Medals, British Museum. Mr. Wroth was 
a son of the late Rev. W. В. Wroth, Vicar 
of St. Philip's, Clerkenwell. In 1902-6 he 
brought out catalogues of the Greek coins and 
of the Imperial Byzantine coins in the 
national collection. He contributed а large 
number of articles to the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography." including the two supple- 
ments,from the commencement of that undertak- 
ing more than twenty-five years ago, and with 
the assistance of his brother, Mr. E. A. Wroth, 
he published in 1896 a valuable work, entitled 
“London Pleasure Grounds," that embodies 
the results of painstaking research in many 
neglected or forgotten sources of information. 


Mr. R. Morton, M.Inst.C.E. 


The late Mr. Robert Morton, a native of 
Fife, was educated in Scotland as an engineer, 
and became manager of the London Gas Com- 
pany's works at Nine Elms; he held that post 
until the amalgamation in 1883 with the Gas 
Light and Coke Company. He was a director 
of the South Suburban Gas and other som- 
panies, and for a long period of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, of which he wes 
afterwards Chairman, succeeding Sir George 
Livesey, with whose schemes for the men's co- 
partnership and the abolition of Sunday labour 
in керди. he was closely associated. 


— — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Rand Art Gallery. 


So far as can be gathered, the trouble over 
the building of Johannesburg's Art Gallery is 
by no means ended. The matter will come 
before the Johannesburg Town Council again 
at no distant date, and the debate, it is said, 
wil be extremely interesting. Some months 
ago & big controversy waged around the 
question whether Mr. Lutyens, the eminent 
English architect, should design the building, 
or whether there should be open competition 
among the architects of South Africa. 'The 
Council decided to entrust the work to Mr. 
Lutyens. Prior to this the sum of 20.0007. 
had been voted for the erection of the gallery, 
and a site in Joubert Park was agreed upon. 
The design of Mr. Lutyens has now been sub- 
mitted to the Council, and it has been stated 
that 1f adopted, and the buildings carried out 
in stone, the cost will be considerably in excess 
of the sum sanctioned by the Council, and 
will, it is estimated, be at least 75.000/. 
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Fireproof Building, Russia (Poland). 


The following information is from the report 
by H.M. Consul at Warsaw (Mr. C. Clive 
Bayley) on the trade of Poland and Grodno in 
1910, which will shortly be issued :— 

The houses built for the occupation of the 
richer classes are all on the flat system, while 
those for the poorer classes are similar to 
the British model dwellings, only perhaps a 
little more ornate. All buildings are super- 
vised by a large committee of engineers and 
architects appointed by the municipality, and 
generally the construction is strong and good. 
Fireproof buildings are the fashion, and all 
fireproof materials are in demand. Reinforoed 
concrete floors, staircases, and partitions are 
being slowly adopted, but at present hollow 
bricks are principally used for floors and 
partitions. 'lhe external finish of the .houses 
is much less ornate than formerly, but the 
internal fittings—door handles, hinges, locks, 
window fittings, etc.—are much superior to 
those previously used, and consequently should 
attract the attention of the British manu- 
facturer. 

Emigration to Canada. 


It is getting too late in the season for 
emigrants to start now, and those who go 
should be prepared to keep themselves during 
the winter if necessary. The building strike 
at Vancouver, British Columbia, is settled. 


Emigration to Australia. 


In Sydney and suburbs the building and iron 
trades have been fairly well employed, brick- 
makers being especially busy. The iron- 
workers at Lithgow have been on strike. In 
Victoria there has been plenty of work for 
mechanics, such as builders, carpenters, brick- 
layers, ironworkers, and boilermakers. Work 
of nearly all kinds is plentiful in South 
Australia, and there is & good demand for 
bricklayers, masons, cabinet makers, саг- 
pone plasterers, plumbers, and ironworkers. 

n Queensland there is plenty of employment 
for most classes of labour, such as men 1n the 
building trades, plumbers, fitters, etc. But 
at the same time ек have been some labour 
troubles, the gasworkers at Brisbane and some 
railway navvies in the north having struck 
work. In Western Australia there is а good 
opening for carpenters and plumbers. Fas- 
mania shows little demand for more mechanics 


or labourers. 
— —— — 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.’ 


21,855 of 1910.—John Barron: Tra for 
sinks, lavatory basins, baths, and the like. 

. 26,407 of 1910.—William Ernest Wyatt Mill- 
ington: Traps for discharging liquids. 

26,763 of 1910.—Cornelius George Nobbs and 
George Nobbs, Junr.: Apparatus for humidi- 
fying, purifying, or disinfecting the atmosphere 
of rooms and other enclosed spaces. 

21.045 of 1910: John Eyre Russell: Cooking 
ranges. 

27,130 of 1910.—John Marion Rauhoſf: 
Manufacture of cement and concrete products. 

4,151 of 1911.—George Gallop: Closet seats 


and pans. 
5,608 of 1911.—Henri Gobert and Paul 
Meyer: . Method of heating rooms, and 


apparatus therefor. 

6,055 of 1911.—Wilhelm Becker, Jean Rosen- 
berg, and Heinrich Rosenberg: Siphon traps 
for waste pipes. 

6,579 of 1911.—John Baptist Murphy: Ap- 
paratus for [РА window sashes and the 
ike, specially suitable for windows in doors 
of railway carriages. 

10,450 of 1911.—Louis Lege: Seat-action 
flushing apparatus for water-closets. 

10,610 of 1911.—Martin Sachs, Hans Pohl- 
mann, and Paul Frank: Method of treating 
the surface of plaster or of & mass made 
from a mixture of granular material and а 
binding medium. 

13.107 of 1911.—Horace Christman: Water- 
supplv systems. 

13,874 of 1911.—Karl Fuss: Stench traps for 
sinks, wall-troughs, and the like. 

17,401 of 1911.—Friedrich George Wangelin: 
Urinals. 

SELECTED PATENTS. 

10.256 of 1910.— Edwin  Dransfield and 
William Rigby, of the firm of Rigby & Mellor: 
Shaft tops and ventilators. 

This relates to shaft-tops and ventilators, 
which are constructed so that the foul air is 
conducted into an upper chamber and is in- 
duced out to the atmosphere in a downward 
direction. In the shaft-top shown, foul air 
passes from the chamber a to the upper 
chamber b by way of short vertical tubes c, 
and is induced out of the aperture d on to the 
flat roof of the lower chamber by the wind 
blowing in the space between the chamber. 


An these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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A similar construction is adopted in the ridge- 
roof ventilator shown, the draught in ducts a 
arranged on the roof induces the foul air out 
of the upper chamber b through apertures d. 


10,778 of 1910.—Flora Williams Smith: 
Ladders. ' 
This relates to folding ladders having the 
steps in two sections pivoted together and to 
channel-section ladder sides, and consists in 
providing struts pivoted to the ladder sides and 
to the steps. e struts a, al, for the top 
and bottom steps each consist of two parts 
х, x!, pivoted respectively to the step and 
ladder side, one part being slotted, and the 
other being provided with a stud 22, which 
slides in and engages a notch at the end of 
theslot. 'Theladder may be provided with back 
legs of angle section to form a step-ladder, the 
back legs ing connected together by pivoted 
divided straps b!, b?, secured against collapse 
by pivoted struts ЁЗ, b4, constructed similarly 
to the struts a, al. The spread of the step- 
ladder is limited by stays C, which may be 


10,778 of 1910. 


extehsible or consist of two parts hinged 


together and pivoted to the ladder and back 
egs. 


11,167 of 1910.—Nicolai Frederik Mohl: 
Moulding concrete chimneys, etc. 

This relates to reinforced concrete chimneys, 
columns, towers, or masts, which are formed 
tapering and with a non-circular section, by 
moulds om of four segments, which are 
either cylindrical or cylindrical sections, com- 
bined with straight portions, the radius r of 
the oylindrical portions being in all cases less 
than the radius R of a circumscribing cylinder. 
Each segment of the mould consists of ring 
portions p, g, of angle-iron slidablv adjustable 
on each other, and carrying boards o and s! 
respectively. Тһе boards г! are removed one 
at а time as the mould is raised, the mould 


11,167 of 1910. 


becoming circular at the top of the chimney. 
In the other mould the reniovable boards аге 
carried by the straight portions G, H, which 
are allowed to project as the mould is 
diminished in size. İnternal mouldsa, when 
such are used, may be made similarly to the 
external moulds, or constructed of wood, the 
mould being diminished in size by sawing off 
the straight portions. The mould segments are 
secured together by binding-wires or hinges. 


11,228 of 1910.—William Herbst: Floors. 

This relates to floors of the type described 
in Specification No. 10,215/08, wherein the 
ceiling slabs c are supported by the joists 
instead of by the intermediate сгоѕѕ-ріссез b. 


11,228 of 1910. 


THE BUILDER. 
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10,256 of 1910. 


and ihe joists between the ceiling slabs are 
situated under the cross-pieces. e slabs c 
rest on the flanges of the joists, or are sus- 
[ended therefrom by metal bars, and secured 
y a layer of concrete. 


11,237 of 1910.—André Weill: Moulding tiles. 

This relates to means for inverting the mould 
as it is moved towards or from the moulding- 
table in apparatus for moulding vitreous 
ceramic facing-tiles, in which the upper surface 
of the fluid mass forms the face of the tile. 
This is effected by means of a rack 18 on 
the machine frame, and a toothed section 19 
on the hinged mould 9. 'The fluid mass is 
placed on a die 21 surrounded bv а frame 22, 
carried by a spring-supported moulding-table 10, 
and on operating a lever 8, the hinged mould 9, 
carrying a plate 24 for forming the face of 
the tile, is turned over by the engagement of 
the section 19 and rack 18, and is forced down 
into contact with the frame 22. The frame 22 
is thereby depressed, and the die 21 remain- 
ing stationary, the fluid mass is forced into 
the mould 9 when the moulding is effected. 
The mould 9 is raised, and on reaching the 
end of its stroke is again inverted by the 
engagement of the section 19 and rack 18. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 16.—By HANCOCK & Sons. 
Duloe, Cornwall.— The Manor of Lanwarnick 


Estate, 654 a. O г. 34 p., f...... .. £12,730 
By Er wonTHY & 80и. 

Elm, Cambs.—White House Farm, 217 а. 3 г. 
ö;à TTD 9.400 
Manor lands, 39 а. 2 r. 23 p., f. ..................... 1,415 

September 19.—By Morris, MARSHALL, & 

POOLE. 

Westbury, Salop.— Meadow land, 56 acres, f. 2,660 


September 20. —By FRANK Із отр & Sons. 
Poynton, Cheshire.—Poynton Towers and 200 


Acres; T. ioa eoo x (ob. 6. 14,439 
September 21.—By Hancock & Sons, 
Ty reath, Cornwall.— Mount Bennett 
Farm, 34 a. 3 r 23 p., ff... — 1,650 
Meadow land, 7 acres, f. .............................. 750 
Counters Field, 2 a. 1r. 25 p., f. .................. 180 


By MILLAR, Son, & Co. 


Cold Aston, Glos.— Three farms, 1,061 acres, f. 14,500 
Hawling, Glos —Slade Barn Farm, 138 acres, f. 1,350 
Compton A bdale, Glos. — Hill Barn Furm, 169 a. 
/ P КЫСЫК » 1,500 
September 22.—By Harry BALL. 

Bedford.--15, Park- rd., f................................. 185 
37 and . Howard.ave., f. ........................... 300 
62, The Grove, lil. e 7 
Зл, Shakespeare- rd., f. e 790 
39, London- rd., f 290 


September 25. By Ernest OW ERS. 

Hampstend.—48, Belsize- Pk., u.t. 40 yrs., 

Ту ДОГ ae ep erase . 8 800 

By FRED VARLEY & Son, 

Wood Green.—15 and 17, Nightingule- rd., u. t. 

76 yrs., g. r. 9l., W. r. 651. 268. ..................... 189 

By Woops & Co. 

Wootton, Northants.— Eight houses and two 


plots, f..................... CCC 1,105 
September 26.—By Н. & R. L. COBB. 
Chatham, Kent.—Snodhurst and New Horsted 
Farms, 540 u. 1 r. 34 p., f........................... 6,500 
18, Manor-rd., f., у.г. 50 œ U q 110 
Manor-rd., Elm Cottage, f. PSU 750 
Cooling, Kent.— Childs Farm, 85 a. 0 г. 28 p., f. 3,575 
By W. M. STICKNEY & Sons. 
Dunswell, Yorks.— Two farms, 152 acres, f...... 7,460 
September 27.—By GILLART & Sons. 
Llanwrin, Montgy.— Freehold farms, 545 acres 3,440 
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11,237 of 1910. 


By М. Easton & Sox. 
Goxhill, Lincs.— Freehold farm, 57 acres......... £2,670 


By Cranswick & CRANSWICK. 
Bridlington, Yorks.—Grange Farm, 159 acres, f. 
Grass and arable, 112 a. 2 г. 14 p., f 


By KNIGHT, FRANE, & BUTLEY. 
South Hionmley, Yorks.—Hodroyd Estate, SK? 
асгев, 


By Baxter, PAYNE, & LEPPER. 
Beckenham, Kent.—10, Westfleld.rd., u.t. 91 
yrs., DIES ннен. NT 


By DONALDSON & Sons. 
Enfield.—167, Chase-side (off-license), u.t. 983 
yrs., g.r. 10l., y r. 50l 
Dalston. — 35, Broke-rd., u.t. 33 yrs., g. r. 4l., 
Bir, N E FC 120 


By DrER, Sox, & HILTON. 
Blackheath.—32, Kidbrook Park- rd., u. t. 53 
yr8., g. r. 7l., p . .. eens 
Brockley.—52, Manor - rd., I. g. r. 71. 10s., u. t. 49 
YTB., g. r. 1uy U “« re i Et . 


September 28.— By STANLEY J. BARNES. 
Battersea.— 165, Battersea Park- 1d. (s.), u. t. 51 
yrs., g. r. 


Bl., у.г. 41... . . . . . . Hee 
3, Devereux-rd., u. t. 79 yrs., g. r. 10l., e. r. 45l. 


By Joux H. BULMER. 
Rotherhithe.—161, Abbeyfield-rd., u.t. 43 yrs., 
g. r. II., ул. 85... . . . . . 15 
35, Plough-rd., I. g. r. 6l., u. t. 40 yrs., g. r. nil. 
Woking.—Poole-rd., Weymouth Cottages, f., 
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By Fisuer, STANHOPE, & Co. 
Tottenhum.—59 and 61, Ferndale- rd., u.t. 86 
yrs., g. r. 10l., w. r. 67.. 128. ......................- 


By Newson & SHEPHARDS. 
Islington.—St. Peter-st., f.g. rente 24l., rever- 
sion іп 34 year æ 3ñu. 500 


By STIMSON & Sons. 
Beckenham.—217, 219, and 221, Birkbeck-rd., f., 


w.r. 841. 10 .. 580 
Fulham.—70, Oxberry-av., ut. 74 yrs., g. r. 
6l. 108., wor 411. 128... 325 
Bermondsey.—Six English grounds, f.. w.r. 261. 180 
38, Tanner-st., u.t. 16 yrs., g r. nil, w. r. 261... 80 
Camberwell.—2$, Graces-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g. r. 
51. 108., y.r. iI. W 180 
Norwood.—22 and 24, Auckland Hill, u.t. 51 
yrs., g. r. 201., y. and w. r. 901. 12s........... — 250 


Penge.—4, Avington-gr., u. t. 51 yrs., g. r. Sl. 


g. r. 671. 1 &, w. r. 20llUuUu teeter 150 


September 29.— By Укктом, BULL, & COOPER. 
East bourne.— Cu vendish Hotel, f. (as a going : 
concern) ООРОО ЕИ ИЕ 45,500 
Contractions used in these lists.—F. g. v. for freehold 
und - rent; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. foe 
ved ground-rent ; g. r. for ground - rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; I. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e. r. for estimated rental; w. r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; eq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdus. for gardens; yd. for pe gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
Offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


——4,9—9———— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRKCT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United 


T t-free, ; ot 
оаа рса 918. 8d. per аппаш; and to all parta 
* 

1 


to J. MORGAN) should be addressed te 
The Publisher Catherine-sctreet. М.С. 
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Liet of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised in 
this Number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xvii; Auction Sales, xxiv. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are impo:ed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; 


that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the naines of those willing to 


submit tende:s, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


OcroBER 7. — Barnsley. — EXTENSION or 
BarHs.—'[he Barnsley 1. C. invije drawings for 
proposed extension of Public Baths. Three 
premiums are offered—50l., 30l., 201. See adver- 
tisement in issue of August 11 for further par- 
ticulars. . 

OCTOBER 7. — Evesham U.D.C. — Designs for 
laying out site and erecting thereon thirty 
cottages, Particulars from the Clerk to the 
Counril. 

OCTOBER 12. — Armadale. — Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 15l. and 101. 
Architects who intend to compete meet Town 
Council on site at 1.30 on above date (see p. 390). 

OCTOBER 12.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for a 
school to accommodate about 200 children. Par- 
oe from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 

ilston. 

OCTOBER 28. — Salford. — Extension of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited 
erchitects practising in Salford and district only. 

OCTOBER 30.— Holland.—STaI xD Glass WIN- 
оо. — Designs are invited for а stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
tor further particulars. 

OCTOBER 31. — Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
GRAND HoTEL. — Particulars from Mr. F. A. 
Jenkins, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 

OCTOBER 81. — Marylebone. — New MUNICIPAL 
BuiLDINGS.—Premiums ої 100L, 75l., 501. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, İ.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

NovEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 18, 1910. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Cardiff.—-TrcmHwicAL INSTITUTE. 
—The Cardif Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further p ticulars. Successful architect to carry 
out work. Premiums of 125l., 75l., and 501. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor. 

NOVEMBER 30. — East SUSSEX 
HosPrraL.—The Joint Committee of the East 
Sussex Hospital and King Edward VII. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in issue of August 25 for 
further particulars. Premiums of 1251, 75l., 
and 50l.. Mr E. T. Hall, assessor. 

DECEMBER 99. — Glasgow. — DESIGN ror a 
BRipGr.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for & bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tenent in issue of December 24 for further par- 
iculars. 


JANUARY 1, 1912. — Rochdale I .—Ex- 
TENSIONS.—Limited to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 


JANUARY 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401, and 
4251.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 78, Basinghall-street. Е.С. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CITY.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. 

JULY 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 8751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No Date. — Nottingham. — BAPTIST CHURCH 
AND PnREMISES.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son. solicitors, King-street, Nottingham 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender. or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
maw be sent in 

OCTOBER 7.—Ferryhill.—HovsEs.—Erection of 
four dwelling-houses, for the Cornforth and 
Coxhoe Co-operative Societv, Ltd. Plans, speci- 
fications, at Ferryhill Branch Stores. Mr. 
Carrick Stokoe, Secretary, Coxhoe. 

OCTOBER 7. — Keighley.-—MiLt.—Erection of а 
«spinning mill. Names to Messrs. J. В. Bailey & 
Son, architects. 3, Scott-street, Keighley. 

OCTOBER 7.—Ramsgate.—PAaviLions.— Erection 
of pavilions on the plaving field. Specifications 
with Mr. A i Franks, Public Library, 
Ramsgate 


OCTOBER 7.—8t. Levan.—ScHooL.—For altera- 
tions and improvements to St. Levan Counci 
School. Mr. Sampson Hill, Architect to the 
Committee, Green-lane, Redruth. 

OcroBER 7. — Simprim and Butterlaw.— 
COTTAGES.—Brection of five cottages at Simprim, 
and additions and alterations to cottages at 
Butterlaw. Plans at the Farm Houses at 
Simprim end Eutterlaw. Messrs. Melrose & 
Porteous, solicitors, Coldstream. 


OCTOBER 9. — Arklow. — Housrs.—Erection o 
twelve dwelling-houses. Plans by Mr. G. T. 
Moore, C.E., architect, 1 and 2, Foster-place, 
Dublin. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 


OCTOBER 9. — Barrow-in-Purness.—SHED, ETC. 
— Erection of а cart-shed, store, office Quanti- 
ties from the Borough Engineer. 

OCTOBER 9. — Broadstairs. — CONVENIFNCES.— 
Construction of public conveniences. Plans and 
specifications seen, and forms of tender from 
the Town Surveyor, Mr. Н. Hurd, C.E., Council 
Offices, Broadstairs. 

, OCTOBER 9. — Dipton. — ADDITIONS, ETC.—Addi- 
tions to the killing shop and new stairs to hall. 
Drawings and specifications seen, and forms of 
tender from Mr. C. Thos, Wilson, L. R. I. B. A., 
architect, 22, Durham- road, Blackhill. 

‚ОстовЕв 9.— Edinburgh. - Cox vrx IT xcR.—Erec- 
tion of a равне convenience at Ѕсіеппев-гоаа. 
Plans and specifications from the Burgh 
Engineer, 1, Parliament-square, Edinburgh. 

OCTOBER 9.—Nottingham.—ALTERATIONS.—F or 
alterations to property in various streets. Plans 
seen, and secifications and quantities, on de- 
posit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. E. B. Lewis, City 
Architect, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

OCTOBER 9. — St. Helens. — Conversion.—For 
conversion of sanitary conveniences to the water- 
carriage system. Specifications from the Chief 
Inspector of Nuisances, Town Hall, St. Helens. 

OCTOBER 10. — Barrow-in-Purness. — Par- 
TITIONS.—Erection of two partitions at Thwaite- 
street Boys’ School. Plan seen, and juan tities 
from the Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 

X OCTOBER 10.—Grays.—INrawrs' ScHoorL.— The 
Essex Education Committee (Orsett District) in- 
vite tenders for infants’ school. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

OCTOBER 10.—MNewcastle-on-Tyne.—Ixx.—Re- 
building of the Fox and Hounds Inn, West 
Turnpike. Plans seen, and quantities from 
Messrs. Wm. & T. R. Milburn, FF. R. I. B. A., 
architects, 4, Mosley- street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

, OCTOBER 11.— Blackburn. URIN AL. ETC.—Erec- 
tion of four water-closeta and urinal at the Work- 
Specifications and forms of tender from 
Mr. S. J. Lancaster, architect, 4, King- street, 

gack burn. 

OCTOBER 11. —- Coventry. — Wa RD BLOCK. ETC.— 
The Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital Com- 
mittee invite tenders for proposed ward block, 
operating theatre, etc. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

ж OCTOBER 11.—- Hammersmith. — Corp FRAMES. 
—The Hammersmith B. C. invite tenders for erec- 
tion at Borough cemetery of a range of cold 
frames for the propagation of plants. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

OCTOBER 11. — Heversham.—IIovsr.— Erection 
of a country house, etc. Plans and specifications 
and quantities from Mr. Stephen Shaw, 
F.R.I B.A.. architect, Kendal. 

OCTOBER 11. — London.—Fraves.—Erection at 
the Borough Cemetery of a range of cold frames 
for the propagation of plants. Plans seen, and 
form of tender and specification from Mr. H. 
Миг Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammer- 
smith. А 
ж OCTOBER 11. — Weybridge.—TECHNICAL INSTI- 
TUTE.—The Surrey Education Committee invite 
tenders for new technical institute. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

OCTOBER 12. — Dobwallg.—CorTAGF.— Erection 
of a cottage. Plans and specification at the 
Dobwalls Store. Mr. J. R. Toms, Secretary, 

iskeard., 

Остовғв 13. — Grimsby.—Scnoor.—-For altera- 
tion to the Swallow School. Plans and specifica- 
tions from Mr. G. Allison, architect. Regent 
House, West Saint Mary's Gate, Grimsby. 

ж OcTOBFR 13 -—Rochford.—Nurs Fs’ AND Barres’ 
Howrs.—The Rochford Guardians invite tenders 
for nurses’ home and a babies’ home at Work- 
house. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

OCTOBER 14.—Mvrton.—Corraces.—Erection of 
twelve cottages. Plana and specifications with 
Messrs. C. Johnson & Son. architects and sur- 
vevors, Cockton-hill, Bishop Auckland. 

Остовғв 14.—-Quernmore.——AlTERATIONS.—For 
alterations to new echoola. Plans and specifiea- 
tion with Mr. R. E. Jackson, architect, 6, The 
Arende, Lancaster. 

COcrorrR ?76.—Edinbnrgh.—FoUNDATIONS. FTC. 
—For foundations to barrack and band "locks 
to Redford, Infantry Barracks, Colinton. Plans, 


specification, and conditions of contract at the 
ofice of the Director of Barrack Construction, 
80, Pall-mall, London, S.W., or at the Barrack 
Construction Office, Colinton, Edinburgh. Quan- 
tities, on deposit of 108., from the Director of 
Barrack Construction. 


OCTOBER 16.—Pelixstowe. School. Erection 
of elementary school. Quantities from the Com- 
mittee’s Surveyor, County Hall, Ipswich. De- 
posit of 2l. 25. Plans at the Surveyor's Office, 
County Hall, Ipswich. 

OCTOBER 16. — Harrogate.—Rooms, rrc.—The 
Harrogate Gas Company invite tenders for the 
erection of new bathrooms, water-closets, and 
mess-room at the Gasworks, Ri pon- road, Speci- 
fication and quantities from Mr. Н. Wilkinson, 
Secretary and General Manager, Gas Offices, 
James-street, Harrogate. 

OCTOBER 16.—Saltwood.—Orricres.—Erection of 
new offices. Mr. A. C. Eddis, Correspondent, 
Saltwood, Hythe. 

OCTOBER 17.—Darras Hall.—Stration, ETC.— The 

North-Eastern Railway invite tenders for the 
erection of a new station, stationmaster’s house 
and cottages. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities from Mr. William Bell, the company's 
architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-T yne. 
X OCTOBER 17.--East Ham. School. — The East 
Ham Education Committee invite tenders for 
Brampton-road School. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

OcroBER 17. — Edinburgh. — ExrENSTION.— For 
the extension (second portion) of the laboratory 
building at the Edinburgh Royal Botanic 
Gardens. Drawings, specification, and con- 
ditions seen, and quantities, on deposit of 1. 1s., 
from Н.М. Office of Works, 3, Parliament-square, 
Edinburgh. 

OCTOBER 17. — Newport, Mon. — Picceries.— 
Erection of new piggeries and repairs at Elm 
Farm. Plans and specifications et the office of 
Mr. C. R. Harding, County Land Agent, County 
Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 

OcroBER 17. — York. — Storrs. — The North- 
Eastern Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of central stores, etc., for hotels department, at 
York. Plans and specification seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. William Bell, the company’s archi- 
tect, at York. А 

OCTOBER 18.—REadyr.—HREsIDENCE.—Erection of 
а detached villa residence. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities, on deposit of 1l. 1s., 
from Mr. W. H. D. Caple, F.R.I.B.A., 2, Church- 
street, Cardiff. 

Остовев 19. — Cullingworth. — AppiTIons.— 
Alterations and additions to the Council school. 
Plans seen, and specifications and quantities 
from the Education Architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. Deposit of 1l. 

* OCTOBER 19. — Letchworth. — ScRooL.— The 
Hertfordshire Education Committee invite 
tenders for erection and completion of a new 
school. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

ж OCTOBER 19. — London, S.E. — REBUILDING 
PaRAPET AND WaLLs.—The Southwark Guardians 
invite tenders for rebuilding certain parapet and 
other walls et Christchurch Workhouse, Gray- 
street, Waterloo-road, S.E. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. | 

OCTOBER 21.—Brigg.—ExtTENsions.—Extensions 
to the school-house at Brigg Grammar School. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. George H. 
Allison, architect, 11, Bigby-street, Brigg. De- 
posit of 11. 1s. | 

OCTOBER 21. — Manchester. — ScHoor.— Erection 
of the George Leigh-street Municipal School. 
Ancoats. Plans seen, and quantities at the 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, on de- 
posit of 21. 2s. . 

OCTOBER 23.—Guton.—Bvit_pinGs.--Erection of 
a block of buildings for women’s infirmary and 
nurses’ home at the Workhouse. Plans and 
specifications by. Mesars. Gotch & Saunders, 
architects, Kettering. Quantities on deposit of 
11. Is. 

ж OCTOBER 24. — Winchester. — Scuoor.—The 
Winchester Corporation invite tenders for new 
elementary school on the Danemark Estate. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. : 

OcrosrR 96. — London.—ApnpniTIoNS.— Erection 

of additions to the nurses’ home at Infirmary, 
Whinp’s Cross-road, Levtonstone. NE. Mr. 
F. J. Sturdy, F. R. I. B. A., 45, Finsbury-pave- 
ment. E. C. Deposit of 5ʃ. 
x OCTOBFR 31. — Erith. — ENGINF-HOUSF. FTC.— 
The London С.С. invite tenders for additional 
engine-house. etc.. at Southern Опа] Works, 
Orossness. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Остовкв 31. — Leigh-on-Sea.—ScHoo..—Erec- 
tion of а school. Quantities, on deposit of 
9l, 28, from the architect, Mr. P. Brockbank, 
14 and 15, County-chambers, Southend-on-Sea. 
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The date given at the commencement of each 
Paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


X NOVEMBER 6.—Tunbridge Wells.—ScuHooL.— 
The Kent Education Committee invite tenders 
for new county school for girls. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

No Date.—Corby.—Works.—For the work at 
Hill House, Corby. _ Plans, specifications, and 
Quantities from Mr. T. Taylor Scott, F.R.I.B.A., 


architect and surveyor, 38,  Lowther-street, 
Carlisle. 
No Darr. — Exmouth. — ALTERATIONS.—For 


alterations and new shop front in Exeter-road. 
Names to Mr. E. E. Ellis, architect, Exmouth. 

No Date. — Newport, Моп. — STORES, etc.— 
Erection of extensions to bottling stores and 
stables at the Anchor Brewery. Quantities, on 
deposit of 21. 2s., from Messrs. Swalwell & 
Havard, architects and surveyors, 202, Dock- 
street, Newport, Mon. 

No Darr.—REochdale.--Roows, ETC.—Erection 
of porches, bathrooms, and alterations at the 
Workhouse. Mr. R. A. Leach, Union Clerk, 
Union Offices, Townhead, Rochdale. 

No Date. — Weybridge.—InstituTe.—Erection 
of a technical institute. Drawings end con- 
ditions of contract with the architects, Messrs. 
Jarvis & Richards, 10, Queen Anne's-gate, West- 
minster, S. W. Quantities on deposit of 21. 2s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


OCTOBER 11. — Camelford.—WateRworks.—For 
various works in connexion with the Water- 
works. Plans with Mr. T. T. Gilbart, Fore- 
street, Camelford. Specifications from Mr. G. H. 
ME Engineer, Wadebridge. Deposit of 

. 98. 

ж OCTOBER 11.—Hammersmith.—FENCING AND 
Gates.—The Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders 
for wrought-iron boundary fencing and gates for 
children's playing ground at Wormholt Park. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

OCTOBER 11. — Stoke-upon-Trent.—Hratinc.— 
For installation of hot-water service and heating 
apparatus for the operating theatre at the Union 
Workhouse. Consulting engineers, Messrs. 
Edwards & Shaw, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 

Остовғк 13.—Bradninch.—BripGework.— For 
building a new concrete sill, new concrete floor, 
апа other general repairs at the Hele Bridge. 
Specification et the office of the Council, et the 
Castle, Exeter. Mr. H. Michelmore, Clerk of the 
Council. Castle, Excter. 

OCTOBER 14.—Milford.— Watrrworks.—Repair- 
ing the Rathmullen Waterworks. Plans and 
Specifications by т. J. J. 8. Barnhill, 
A. M. Inst. C. E.,  Baltic-buildings, Foyle-street, 
Londonderry. 
No Date. — Tilbury. — HrariNG.— For heatin 
the ''Passmore Edwards District Cottage 
Hospital. Plans with the architect, Mr. C. M. 
Башев A. R. I. B. A., 10, Duke-street, Adelphi, 
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FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


OCTOBER 6. —Pentre.—PaiNTiNG.—For painting 
and decorating English Wesleyan Chapel. Speci- 
fication with Mr. W. D. Morgan, M.S.A., archi- 
tect, 194, Ystrad-road, Pentre. 

OCTOBER 7.—Sunderland.—-PainTING.—For re- 
pairs and painting of Nos. 41 and 42, Low-street, 
and exterior painting of No. 89, Low-street. 
Specification seen, and form of tender from the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Остовев 9. — Belfast. — PLUMBING.—For the 
plumbing work in the administration block at the 
new abattoir, Stewart-street. Plans seen, and 
pn SUR from the City Surveyor on deposit 
of 1l. 1s. 

Остовек 9.—Halifax.—PaixTING.—For painting 
and colouring et Belle Vue Library. Specifica- 
tions seen, and forms of tender from Mr. James 
Lord, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Halifax. Deposit of П. 

Остовев 9.—Halifax.—PaiNTING.—For the out- 
side painting of shops in Market-street, Russell- 
street, and Old Market; aiso, for lime-washing 
the slaughter-housea, market hall, etc. Specifi- 
cations and forms of tender from, Mr. James 
Lord, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Halifax. Deposit of 11 

OcrosER 9. — New "Tredeg&r.— ParxTING.—For 
renovating and painting Queena Hotel. Mr. G. 
Kenshole, M S.A., Bargoed. M 

OCTOBER 10.— Exeter.— PaArNTING.—For painting 
at the Workhouse and Higher and Lower 
Summerlands. Specifications from the architect, 
Mr. R. M. Challice. 14, Bedford-circus, Exeter. 

OCTOBER 10. — Hastings. — PAINTING. — For 
painting four cottages. Specification and form 
of tender from the Borough Engineer, Mr. P. H. 
Palmer. M. Inst. C. E., Town Hall, Hastings. 

OCTOBER 10. — Plymouth. — FITTINGS, ETC.— 
Alteration and refixing old fittings, etc., and 
fixing new fittings, tables, ete., in the laundry et 
the Workhouse. Architects, Messrs. Thornely, 
Rooke, & Barron, 11, The Crescent, Plymouth. 

OCTOBER 11. — London. — Fencinc.—Supplyin 
and fixing wrought-iron boundary fencing an 
gates for Children’s Playing Ground at Wormholt 
Park, Hammersmith. Plans seen, and form of 
tender and specification from т. Н. Mair, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith, W. 

OCTOBER 12. — Devonport.— RrENovaTING.—F'or 
renovating the Board-room at the Workhouse. 
Specifications at the Workhouse. 

OCTOBER 14. — Caistor. — PAINTING, ETC.—Re- 
pairs, painting, distempering, etc., of interior and 
exterior of the Public Hall. Specifications from 
Mr. Charles Ainger, Secretary, Caistor, Lincs. 

. OCTOBER 18.—Burnley.-— ParNTING.—For paint- 
ing exterior of the Union Offices. Mr. J. S. Horn, 


erk. 

OcronrR 18. — Stockton-on-'Tees.—PAINTING.— 
For painting at the elementary schools. Specifi- 
cation at the Borough Engineer's Office. Mr. 
M. H. Sykes. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 
ж OCTOBER 19.—Stepney.—PAINTING AND RE- 
PAIRING.—The Stepney Guardians invite tenders 
for exterior painting and repairing works at the 
Workhouse. See advertisement in this 1ssue for 
further particulars. 
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ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


OcroBER 9. — Ilford. — Roap.—For making-up 
Station-road. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities from Mr. Shaw, M.Inst.C.E., 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, on deposit 
of 9I. 23., Town Hall, Ilford. 

OCTOBER 9. — Shrewsbury. — SrREETS.— For 
paving and flagging private streets. Drawings 
at the City Engineer's Office, Municipal Build- 
ings. Forms of tender and quantities at the 
Highways Office, 155, Kirkstall-road, Leeds. 

OcTOBER 10. — Preston. — MATERIALS. --- For 
supply of materials. Forms of tender from Mr. 
№. Н. Schofield, County Surveyor, County 
Offices, Preston. 

OCTOBER 11. — Birkenhead. -- Streets.—For 
various street works. Plans and specification 
seen, and quantities from Mr. C. Brownridge, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. Deposit of 10s. | 

OcrosER 1l.—Wembiey.—Hoap.—For making- 
up of Dagmaravenue and  Linden-avenue. 
Drawings and specifications with Mr. Cecil R. W. 
Chapman, the Surveyor to the Council, Public 
Offices, Wembley. | 

OCTOBER 12. — Torridon.—Roap.—Constraction 
of a road through the township of Diabeg. Plan 
end specification with Mr. John Macpherson, 
County Councillor, Diabeg. Mr. John Mackenzie, 
Road Surveyor, Strath, Gairloch. 

OcrosER 13.—Alton.—MaATERIALS.—For supply 
of materials. Forms of tender from Mr. W. B 
Trimmer, Clerk, Town Hall, Alton. | 

Остовев 14.—Prenton.--Ro4p.—For making of 
Waterpark-road. Plans, sections, and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from the Surveyor, 
“ Ashville," Pole Hill-road, Heswall. Deposit of 
10 


8. 

OCTOBER 17. — Hoddesdon. — Drarnace.—For 
construction of 9.in. stoneware pipes surface- 
water drain. Plans and specifications seen, and 
forms of tender from Mr..W. H. Flood, the Sur- 
veyor to the Council, High-street, Hoddesdon. 

OCTOBER 19.—Mitcham.—Roap.—For making- 
up Oakwood-avenue. Plans and specification by 
the Council Surveyor, Mr. R. M. Chart, F. S. I. 
Katharine-street, Croydon. Deposit of 11. 

OCTOBER 27. — Lichfield. — Srwrns.—Construc- 
tion of sewers, with disposal works. Drawings 
seen, and specification, quantities, and form of 
tender, on deposit of 31. 3s.. from Mr. W. В. 
Chancellor, City Engineer, City Engineer's 
Office, Stowe-street, Lichfield . 

NOVEMBER 1. — Ebbw Vale. — Sewrrace.—For 
laying stoneware, cast-iron, and steel pipe sewers. 
Flans and drawings seen, and specification from 
Mr. T. J. Thomas, Town Engineer and Sur- 
vevor. Deposit of 5l. 

November 6.—Barnet.—SrEwrRaGE, ETC.—For 
construction of sewers, enginc-house, etc. Speci- 
fication and drawings with Mr. W. Fairley, 
M. Inst. C. E.,  Parliament-mansions, _ Victoria- 
VEA Westminster. Quantities on deposit of 
3l. 3s. 

No Date. — Birdhope Crag.—-Stoxe.—Supply 
of broken stone, etc., for road-making at the 
Artillery Camp at Birdhope Crag. Forms of 
tender and specification from Commanding 
Roval Engineer. 13, Belle Grove-terrace, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Public Appointment. 


Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. Ed 
| 
"LECTURER os LAW or DILAPIDATNS., EASEMTS., Etc. | London С.С. , ð sesane See advertisement in this issue ................. sass е Oct. 16 
Huctíon Sales. 
Nature and Place of Sale By whom Offered. 8 XA 

*ARTIFICIAL MARBLE Оп the Premises .................... e EO ad inr ede d ad Bees cede dades // ⁰· ТЛ КУ о О СК aaa S Oct 9 
BUILDING MATERIALS, SOUTH NORWOODC-—On the Premises .................................... Hooker & . dbi оаа КЖ aute Oct. 19 
DEALS, BATTEN S, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, B.C. ......... Churchill & SI лишине зыны D qu VAN CE SUHK нака de DOES Oct. 11 
.KUBSAAL SITE (FREEHOLD), MARGATE—White Hart Hotel, Murgnte ....... V J. Reeve SOW с ²oÄV?ww.u ðVid y diet bk Ка iv dvd Oct. 16 
NURSERY STOCK, SOUTH WOODFORD—On the Preises Protheroe & Me; Oct. 17 
.FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, GT. ST. HELEN'S, E.C.—At the Mart ................... Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ..................... Oct. 18 
.EREEHOLD PROPERTY, HARROW WEALD-At the Магї%............................................. Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ..................... Oct. 18 
.FREEHOLD FACTORY PREMISES, LEYTON- At the Mart . . Edwin Fox, Boustield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ..................... Nov. 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, FULHAM- Estate Room, 20, Hanover-square, W. =e Knight, Frank, & Rutley ............................ . Nov. 8 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quant obviously affect prices—a fact 


which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. E s. d. 
Best Stocks . ã . e . 113 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ........................... 270 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£ в. d. £ в. d. 
Flettons ............ 19 0 Best Stourbridge 
Best Fare А Fire Bricks .. 814 0 
ibaa cen oT Ud 12 0 GLazED Bricks. 
Best Red Pressed Best White and 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Ivory Glazed 
Best BluePressed Stretchers...... 1017 6 
Staffordshire... 315 0 Headers ............ 10 7 6 
Do. Bullnose...... 400 Quoins, Bull 


nose, and Flats 14 7 6 


BRICKS, &c. (Continued). 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


£ s. d. £s.d 
D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 . Quoins,Bullnose, 
Double Headers 13 7 6 and Flats 14 7 6 
One Sideand two D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Ends 17 7 6 Double Henders 13 7 6 
Two Sides and One Sideand two 
one End 18 7 6 Endes. 17 7 6 
Splays & Squints 15 17 6 Two Sides and 
Best Dipped Sult one End ...... 18 7 6 
Glzd.Str'tch'rs 10 17 6 Splays & Squinte 15 17 6 
Headers ............ 10 7 6 


Second Quality White and Dipped Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less than best. 


8. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ . 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .................- 5 3 » » 
Best Portland Cement ......... 29 0 per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lins Lime 19 0 » * 
Norx— The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime 128. 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. Od. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Baru STONE — delivered on road  waggons, s. d. 

Paddington Depot ........ C . 1 6$ 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 

Depot .............. Tm РИНИТ — 1 Bè 

PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depót, Nine Elms Depót, or 
Pimlico War,, ева ea a sari 2 1 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf ........... e . 3 3 

Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
8. d. в. d. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks 1 6 MO ......... 2 0 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
Darley Dale i Freestone ......... 24 
blocks 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Best Corsehil in Stone ............... 2 8 
ocks ....... r. 
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DECORATIVE MATERIALS. 


RADITION rightly assigns to the 
various recognised tvpes of archi- 
tecture certain qualities of surface 

tone апа texture. These originally 
developed in conjunction with the forms 
defining the characteristics of style. 
Thus a material capable of being treated 
with delicacy and intricate detail induced 
the worker to adopt these qualities in his 
work, while if it was not he sought his 
effects in another way. 

Nowadays the process is in a great 
measure reversed: the architect deter- 
mines his form of treatment first, and 
afterwards selects the most suitable 
material. The wide freedom of choice 


now open to the designer has its dangers ; 
we see too often the ill result of injudicious 
selection—a fault that could hardly arise 
when architecture owed its form of 
expression to the more limited range of 
materials available. Another mistake, 
less common than the use of inappropriate 
form, but still to be observed ın modern 
work, is the adoption of a surface finish 
that either detracts from the propor- 
tionate value to be given to pure form, 
or may not display the essential quality 
of the аана, used. For example, a 
marble statue if given the maximum 
possible polish will show sharp lights and 
a lack of gradation rendering it impossible 


to appreciate the delicate subtleties of 
form it should exhibit, while a slab of 
marble selected for its beauty of figure 
may demand a high degree of polish to 
secure its due effect. This problem 
occurs throughout the range of materials 
used for architectural purposes, and it 
will generally be found that if the finish 
bringing out to the utmost the beauties of 
the material is such as will detract from 
those of the design, then the material is 
not the one that should be employed. 
Though, of course, all materials can be 
counted as having decorative value in 
their proper place, in our climate the 
interior is usually regarded as offering 
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opportunities for the employment of 
those more specifically decorative in their 
colours and texture. With us it is rare to 
find a complex scheme of varied materials 
used externally, and rarer still to find such 
& scheme successfully carried out. 

Most of our finest buildings depend 
for their effect far more on form and 
рор than on the materials used, 
and the selection of the latter, though, of 
course, requiring careful consideration, 
does not entail the series of infinite 
niceties of perception that may be 
demanded in the internal treatment of 
а building of any but the simplest 
character. It appears, therefore, prefer- 
able to devote our attention to those 
materials that are primarily used for 
decoration and not for construction, and 
to their use in internal work. 

While it would be going too far to 
maintain that in constructive features 
one should not employ highly-decorative 
material, it may be taken as a general 
rule that the more emphatic the decora- 
tive quality the less suited is the material 
for work having a structural function. 
We get a well-recognised example of this 
in wood panelling, where the framing is of 
straight grained wood and the panels 
may be strongly figured. 

If we bear this general principle in 
mind it will help us in deciding where 
and with what kind of material we shall 
attempt to enhance our architectural 
effects. То begin with, if we are aiming 
at expression by means of pure form, we 
shall avoid the use of anvthing distracting 
the attention from this. Our colouring 
and texture will be uniform throughout, 
whether wood, stone, or plaster. Pure 
form is, however, a severe taskmaster, 
and can only be acceptable to few minds 
highly trained in the perception of its 
subtleties. It is, in its demand on the 
intellect, almost too exalted for the 
companionship of evervday life, and 
therefore for the sake of easy and pleasant 
variety we bring in wood, metal, marble, 
glass, wallpaper, and the numerous 
materials that attract the eye bv their 
qualities of colour and texture. 

Taking first materials that are more or 
less uniform in colour, we see a very wide 
range in effect due to their characteristics 
of surface—the differences due to varying 
degrees of polish are too obvious to 
demand attention—but even with matt 
surfaces it is too frequently assumed that 
the colour appears uniform. Now, this is 
never the case. Take, for example, a 
room distempered or painted a perfectly 
uniform tint and examine it carefully ; 
you will find that the room is a rough sort 
of camera-obscura, and that the objects 
outside influence the colour of the various 
portions of the wall. Thus a grass lawn 
will tint all the upper part of the walls 
green, while the lower portion may 
reflect the colour of а bluish sky : let а 
mass of white cloud pass across, and the 
wall opposite will whiten at once ; while а 
fall of snow on the lawn will alter the 
colour scheme almost bevond recogni- 
tion. So much for the uniform tint, which 
but for such influences as these would be 
almost unbearable. 

Take your flatted wall and finish it with 
enamel, the response to the external 
influences quoted above is entirely 
changed; face with marble having but a 
trifling measure of translucency, and it 
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will be changed again; thus we have one 
set of variations to which we can now 
proceed to add those of colour colour, 
either uniform, which will enter into com- 
bination with the influences previously 
enumerated, or colour in such materials 
as wood and marble, which is never 
uniform, and thus superimposes yet 
another set of effecta. 

Through these stages we pass to the 
adoption of figured materials, which can 
be employed either to produce a sort of 
informal pattern or to concentrate the 
nterest at certain points much in the 
same way as one would use enrichment 
or sculpture. As а type of the former 
we may call to mind the marble wall 
linings of St. Mark's, opened out like а 
veneer to give wavy chevrons or vase- 
shaped outlines. The other alternative 
may be seen in the bosses or roundels 
frequently employed by the artists of the 
Cinquecento, while it forms the logical 
reason for the emplovment of richly- 
figured marbles in columns and pilasters, 
which one might have Ed should 
conform to the rule as regards the sim- 
plicity of structural forms. Indeed they 
do conform up to a certain point, for it 
will be recognised that, if the stability of а 
considerable mass depends on the column, 
too variegated a material gives an impres- 
sion of weakness; it is only where the 
apparent need for support is compara- 
tively slight that the column becomes an 
appropriate feature to attract the eye 
by the emphasis of colour patterns and 
contrasts. The wall of the basilica 
church rising sheer above its range of 
columns demands strength and sim- 
plicity in them, while the gilded scrolls 
and airy flowing lines of the baroque seem 
poised so lightly that the most variegated 
marble will carry them. 

In quoting such examples as these let 
it not be imagined that we deem it 
feasible to lay down a series of rules by the 
application of which it is possible to decide 
the conditions appropriate for the use of 
this or that material; such decisions can 
only be safely formed after long cultiva- 
tion of the artistic faculty. In this, as in 
most other artistic problems, a rule is 
only safe in the hands of one who 1s past 
needing it. 

Notwithstanding this, we are entitled 
to add a few warnings on some of the pit- 
falls before the decorator in the handling 
of varied materials. It is safer to keep to 
as few kinds of material as possible, and 
to combine only those that suggest a 
certain harmony in their qualities. For 
instance, marble and smooth plaster can 
be combined by the skilled designer, or 
marble and glass mosaic, but marble and 
wood or mosaic and wood need most 
careful differentiation of function if thev 
must be used together—any suggestion 
of wood supporting marble or mosaic is 
fatal. The wall linings and stalls of the 
great Gothic cathedrals show how wood- 
work can stand inside the actual struc- 
ture; the wood panelling to a modern 
bank with marble ashlaring above it gives 
quite a different impression. Still more 
objectionable is the combination of 
marble or other enduring material with 
such obviously ephemeral surface cover- 
ings as embossed papers or decorated 
linens. 

It is not necessary that decoration 
should express the quality of permanence, 
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but its expression should be consistent 
throughout, and may range from the 
dignity of the purely structural, through 
all the grades of protective coverings, to 
such temporary forms as tapestry hang- 
ings and textile draperies. 


— — — — 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN INDIA. 


ra time when the protection of 
| our ancient monuments at 
home has become a national 
question, and when we might 
have pointed out the procedure of the 
Government of India as a shining example 
to us in this respect, Lord Curzon informs 
us in a letter of protest to the Times that 
the excellent system instituted under 
his viceroyalty is proposed to be aban- 
doned by the Indian Government for no 
other apparent reason than that of 
securing а trifling reduction in expendi- 
ture. In Lord Curzon's own words :— 


“In 1901 the Secretary of State accepted the 
proposals which we had submitted to him in 
1900. We did not seek to abolish the re- 
sponsibility of the Local Governments for the 
execution of the local work of conservation 
and repair, because they were the legitimate 
and inevitable agents through whom this must 
be done. But we sought to encourage and 
assist them in the proper discharge of this duty 
by grants in aid, amounting to one lakh (6,666/.) 
a усаг, and by the appointment of a highly- 
trained and competent archeologist to exercise 
a general supervision over the archeological 
work of the entire country, to keep in touch 
with the Provincial Governments, to give 
advice to their officers, and to secure the 

rosecution of a sound and consistent policy. 
Ve were most fortunate in procuring the 
services of Mr. J. H. Marshall, who had served 
а valuable apprenticeship in Greece and Crete, 
апа who brought to the discharge of his duties 
& scholarship and enthusiasm which have re- 
animated the entire sphere of Indian archæo- 
logy and а tact which has kept his relations with 
the Local Government free from the smallest 
symptom of friction. 

Let me describe in а few sentences what he 
has assisted the Government of India to do. 
During the past ten years there is not a group 
of famous buildings or remains in India—1 тау 
almost say not a single structure—which has 
not been examined and taken in hand. 
Surveys, drawings, illustrations, and photo- 
graphs have been made or remade of the 
monuments in all parts of India. Lists of 
remains have been collated, corrected, and 
published, and local museums have been started 
in every important centre of archæologica! 
discovery of architecture. 

And now it is proposed, not, of course, to 
bring all this beneficent work to a close—for 
no sane person could dream of such an outrage— 
but to deprive it of the trained supervision of 
the officer and the Department to whom it ix 
mainly indebted for its success. It is proposed 
once more to revert to the Provincial system 
which has been tried and found wanting. 

In case it should be argued that so excellent 
has been the work of Mr. Marshall and his 
staff that India can now айога to dispense 
with their services, and that the Local Govern- 
ments, redeemed from their former apathy, 
can safely be left to act alone, I answer that 
with everv allowance for the changed spirit 
that prevails, and for the zeal of individual 
Governors, this cannot be attempted without 
certain disaster. In the first place, not one 
quarter of the work is yet done. Secondly, 
Local Governments have not got the men upon 
their establishment (it is not their fault) even 
if they have the zeal and the funds. The 
archeologist is not born, but made; and he 
can only be made in India, not by the experience 
of building hospitals or bridges, or even by 
studving Sanscrit and deciphering inscriptions, 
but by careful education in the principles of 
conservation and rescarch." 


As an example of the {уре of museum 
referred to bv Lord Curzon, we give this 
week an illustration of and an article on the 
Museum at Muttra in the N.W. Provinces. 
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But of greater importance than collections 
such as these is the proper supervision of 
the great architectural remains represent- 
ing so many epochs and so many civilisa- 
tions. Itis almost impossible adequately 
to realise the enormous number of 
important and representative buildings 
that are scattered throughout India 
and their exceptional value to the artist 
and the student. Surely it would be an 
eternal disgrace to us if having once 
made an effort to put these under intel- 
ligent supervision, we should take the 
retrograde step now contemplated. 
Every architect must have realised 
the extraordinary impression that the 
architecture of India has made on all 
who have studied it. Apart from more 
recent researches, many of which have 
been summarised in our columns, we 
have only to run through the pages of 
Fergusson to grasp the importance of 
these works in the history of the world's 
architecture; how опе influence has 
succeeded another from the days of the 
Aryan incursion onwards, its story being 
in itself а microcosm of the influence 
of racial interactions on the arts. Now 
that we are beginning to realise the value 
of such studies, no less for the architect 
than for the general student, to find such 
an authoritative body as the Indian 
Government displaying a disregard of the 
necessity for maintaining an adequate 
svstem of preservation and record comes 
as & severe shock, and we can only hope 
that the protests of the various artistic 
and archeological societies now being 
emphatically voiced will cause them to 
reconsider such an ill-advised decision. 


مھم 
NOTES.‏ 


Ax architectural Journal 
must not omit to congratu- 
late the British School 
at Rome— our widely 
appreciated Consulate of the Arts and 
Classic culture—which commences its 
second decade this month. Architects 
especially are aware of the value of the 
institution, and are likely to increase their 
regard when those who are members of 
the recent Congress of Architects, having 
encountered the learning of Dr. Ashby, the 
Director and admittedly the first of living 
Roman topographers, and the charm of 
Mrs. Arthur Strong, return and dis- 
seminate their reports. The School has 
been carried on with pitifully inadequate 
financial support and official encourage- 
ment, as regards the home Government 
at any rate; for successive Ambassadors 
and influential people have by their 
interest shown an attitude of helpfulness 
in marked contrast to the ineffective out- 
come of Whitehall. Many architectural 
students have made it their centre while 
in Rome and Italv. We know of two 
who are working there this year, one on a 
restoration of the Temple of Fortuna at 
Palestrina, and the other, with the kind 
assistance of Commendatore Boni, on 
the Arch of Titus, besides the desultory 
men who stay for а short time only. 
One of the great advantages of be- 
coming a student proper of the School is 
that one may obtain the so difficult 
permesse for the museums and galleries, 
a freedom which makes a distinctly 
appreciable difference. The problem of 


The British 
School at 
Rome. 
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the interminable and increasing demand 
for lira at the door of every place of 
interest to students of art is becoming 
acute. Our Education Office is at work 
upon it, and we hope the outcome will 
be satisfactory and soon. The School is 
not yet residential. But the matter is 
being taken up, and we shall be surprised 
if the deliberations of the Royal Academy 
and the Royal Institute bear no fruit. 


PROFESSOR Boyp 
Dawkins in a letter to 
the Times reminds us of 
the excellent opportunity that the recent 
dry summer affords us for the discovery 
and investigation of our lake villages. 
The water in many of the lakes is now 
considerably below the normal level, and 
a careful survey might be productive 
of valuable results. Professor Dawkins 
mentions that Munro records 113 lake 
settlements in Scotland and more 
than 200 in Ireland, some of the latter 
having been occupied as late as the 
XVIIIth century. Only eight, however, 
have been located in England and Wales, 
ossibly because they have not been 
ooked for. We might suggest that the 
conditions make research much тоге 
difficult in this case, as most of our lake 
dwellings were probably in flooded marsh- 
land which has since been drained and 
cultivated. Instead, therefore, of merely 
tracking along the borders of still existing 
lakes it means probing and excavating 
in likely positions. Probably there are 
many sites that will never be discovered, 
but where a clue is found and excavations 
are undertaken the results are likely to 
afford an ample reward to the investiga- 
tors. The finds at Glastonbury and 
Mere show that the industrial arts of 
Spinning, weaving, potterv, and glass- 
making, as well as metal-working in bronze 
and iron, were well known, while many 
other details of the life of this period 
can be realised. 


Lake 
Dwellings. 


THE Portsmouth Board of 
Guardians are evidently 
perturbed in their minds 
with reference to the quantities for an 
extension to the local infirmary. So far 
as we are able to judge from a report of a 
recent meeting to consider the question, 
they appear to have discovered certain 
minor discrepancies between the contract 
drawings and those submitted to the 
Local Government Board, copies of which 
are held by the Guardians. For some 
reason which is not explained, this fact 
seems to have raised doubts as to the 
quantities. No one appears to know 
from which set of plans thev were taken, 
though no one brought forward any facts 
and made any definite suggestion to 
explain why it was thought that the 
ordinary procedure had been departed 
from. The mere fact that discrepancies 
existed seems to have aroused suspicion. 
We are not acquainted with the facts or 
with the exact procedure adopted in this 
case with regard to the plans for the 
Local Government Board, but every 
architect who is worth his salt endeavours 
to perfect his design in the interests of his 
clients up to the last moment, with the 
result that such discrepancies are not 
unusual, and where the Board is not 
supplied with facsimile copies of the 


Variations in 
Quantities. 
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contract drawings they are inevitable. 
Unless the Guardians have more definite 
information than appears in the report 
of their meeting it may not be found 
necessary to call in another quantity 
surveyor just to convince them that it 
is a case of much ado about nothing. 


The Irish di oe 17 

; a Society of Railway Ser- 
Каржау SINES ants concluded ther Con- 
ference by passing a resolution, which, 
although drawn in somewhat ambiguous 
ternis, appears to countenance the action 
of the strikers on the Irish railways, in 
that it “expresses regret that the 
railwaymen on the Great North of 
Ireland and the Midland Great Western 
failed to respond to the call of the execu- 
tive committee, which was given after 
many urgent requests on the part of 
those already on strike, and desires 
to point out that such inaction on their 
part was not only responsible for the 
failure of the men to obtain just terms of 
settlement, but has resulted in numbers 
of loval members being victimised.” 
In view of the claims of this Society to 
be recognised as an official medium 
between the railway companies and 
their servants, it may be well to recall 
what were the demands put forward 
by the “loyal members.” Their 
demands were that they should not be 
called upon to handle goods legally 
offered to the railway companies, and 
which the companies were under legal 
compulsion to forward, and those 
demands were based upon the fact that 
some trade dispute was in existence with 
the firms which offered the goods. 
The “just terms of settlement " appar- 
ently were that all the strikers should be 
reinstated over the heads of men who 
had remained faithful to the companies. 
Further comment on this matter appears 
superfluous. 


AFTER а time of almost un- 
precedented drought it is 
certainlv satisfactory to 
find that the Metropolitan Water Board 
can report favourablv at any rate on 
the quantity of water available, рса 
when not only have the sources ої supply 
been necessarily restricted, but the 
consumption has also increased. At the 
recent meeting of the Board it was 
stated that in 1910, during the week 
of maximum demand, the average daily 
supply was 261,333,000 gallons, or 37 
gallons per head. This year the week 
of maximum supply averaged daily 
300,094,857 gallons, or 42:1 per head. 
The quality is not so satisfactory, and 
shows the necessity of the policy of 
supplving increased storage facilities, 
which has been adopted by the Board, 
and which certainly must be pursued until 
the quality can be maintained, even 
under such exceptional circumstances a8 
have prevailed this year. 


Metropolitan 
Water Supply. 


* THE battle of the Infir- 
bx ru Y mary site is not yet 
Manchester. decided. Since the re- 


: newed attack of the 
advocates for a new exchange in this 
position the matter has been hotly 
debated by the Manchester City Council 
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at three successive meetings, and on 
Wednesday, by sixty-three votes to fifty- 
five, the question was referred to a special 
committee. Possibly the alleged un- 
satisfactory result of the Library and Art 
Gallery competition may have affected 
the voting. While the last thing we 
should desire would be to attempt to 
prejudge the assessor award, it seems 
clear, ado a letter which will be found 
in our (Correspondence column, that 
some dissatisfaction is felt in regard 
to the interpretation of an important 
and binding condition. We are not 
prepared to endorse our correspondent's 
views at the present moment, as in fair- 
ness to the assessor and competitors our 
expression of opinion should be reserved 
till the award is made public, but the 
question is of so much importance that 
we feel bound to recognise the desira- 
bilitv of à free discussion of the subject. 


— — — — 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 
IX.—IN CONCLUSION. 


In this set of brief articles on a very big 
subject my aim has been a simple one. 
namely, to seek out a few of the most general 
principles and most useful historie facts 
which ought to regulate the study of bridges, 
and to keep away from the routine informa- 
tion given in technical manuals and in 
encyclopedias. My second purpose was {o 
try to attract the newspaper critics, for it 
is with their help alone that great questions 
of art can be brought prominently to the 
notice of the British public. 


Bridge at Gubbio, Umbria. 


When we remember that laymen in this 
country are the chief patrons of art in all 
its phases we must own at once that building 
and architecture belong to the public educa- 
tion of the people, and ought to be so 
considered by all who write about them ; 
particularly in view of the fact that architec- 
ture and buildings are slighted and neglected 
by all popular newspapers. Sports and 
games, books, plays, music-halls, even the 
hobby of taking amateur photographs, 
are all dealt with by the Press in a systematic 
and thorough manner week by week all the 
year round; while new houses and new 
bridges, and the vital national interests 
represented in buildings of every kind, are 
passed by in silence, if not with contempt. 
The reason is one of base trade. Newspapers 
earn more from the advertisements of King 
Jerry than they could ever hope to earn by 
respecting design as an art. While jerry- 
syndicates are willing to pay 300/. for a full- 
page advertisement in a popular newspaper. 
no architect and no real craftsman can expect 
the daily Press to notice good work. 

We must teach the public to defend its 
own interests. "That is the only cure. Not 
one layman in twenty knows that all adver- 
tisements of jerried craftsmanship belong to 
the cost of production, and not one layman 
in twenty can read a book on architecture, 
because very few writers on that subject 
take pains to be interesting. They appeal to 
architects, forgetting the great patron of 
architecture—the British public. I could 
name many a book on buildings that requires 
from its readers as much patience and as 
much pluck as climbers need on a cold and 
misty day in the Swiss mountains. 

When I began to collect photographs of 
bridges I received volunteer advice from a 


good many friends, and all of it ran on the 


same note:—* Don’t forget to be very 
technical in your research. Keep always in 
mind the practising engineer and the office 
architect." Such was the burden of the 


T Photo. by Alinari. 


warnings that came to me unsolicited. As if 
any man with common sense would studv 
the history of bridges from any standpoint 
except that of social utility. The technies 
of bridges ar» to be found in a thousand 
books and more; you can pick and choose, 
vou can become a mental carpenter in 
bridge-building, or a mason learned in 
historical methods, or a theorist on the 
modern science of engineering. The grammar 
of construction has a great many teachers, 
old and new. But if you set your heart on 
the humanity of bridges, their association 
with the life of succeeding generations, vour 
guide must be your own research, and it will 
lead you to larger questions of technique 
than those which are dealt with in the 
grammar of bridge-building. 

It is pretty plain that an inquiry of this 
kind needs to be fixed by reference to given 
sets of social cireumstances in their relation 
to given principles that the evolution of 
society keeps in vogue. There are some 
common rules as to what is right and best 
in bridge-building, and their application is 
not a matter of difficulty if we find their 
bearing on actual conditions in a definite 
kind of emergency. For example, it is 
accepted universally as a fact that ways 
of communication in a country, whether 
railways or high roads, are to our industrial 
civilisation what arteries and veins have ever 
been to the human body, the conduits of 
strength, energy, life; they make develop- 
ment a natural process, half-automatic in 
action; and when they decay and perish a 
nation suffers paralysis, locally or entirely. 
But, as human nature renews herself in her 
offspring, so in the arterial system of a 
country, roads and bridges and railways can 
be made permanent by constant restoration. 
Only, of course, much forethought must be 
shown, because we know that the dire crises 
of war come to all nations, and it is during 
those crises that bridges and roads are most 
urgently essential. It is a commanding law, 
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therefore, that roads and bridges, like the 
Navy and its battleships, must be as fit to 
encounter war as science and art can make 
them. This principle, rightly understood, is 
wort: many thousands of facte in technics. 
It is the essence of technical method in our 
critical attitude to bridge-building. If a 
bridge is more vulnerable than it ought to 
be, and if it could not easily be mended for 
light traffic after being hit by a shell or badly 
injured by explosives during a strike ; if, in 
fact, it is just a trade experiment in scientific 
engineering, we need not concern ourselves 
at all with its mechanical genius, for such 
bridges are like t e brilliant theories that 
centre around: false premises. The true test 
of a bridge is the confidence that we сал 
have in it when the country stands most in 
need of its services. No bridge can be made 
invulnerable ; it is on land what a battleship 
is on the sea, essential alike to peace and to 
war; and it. should. give the maximum 
amount of safety that sciences can devise at 
a given period in their co-ordinated evolution. 

That one рк is a practical guide and 
real interpreter of what is best to study in 
the history of bridges. It helps us not onlv 
to put order into our criticisms, but to 
catalogue the accumulations of knowledge, 
and to see how the technics of each new type 
of bridge were influenced by ruling methods 
of attack and of defence. Nor is it a slight 
benefit to know what Їасїв in history— 
сиг ent history not less than the old—-are 
best worth examination and remembering. 
A great deal in modern bridges is theoretical, 
and the interesting and useful thing is, as 
Newman said, to know what is needed for 
the proof of à point, what is wanting in а 
theory; how a theory hangs together, and 
what will follow if it be admitted. 

Who knows what bridges in reinforced 
с ment may be worth? What answer will 
tme give to that question even from the 
standpoint of peace and trade? Austria 
has invested great confidence in c ment 
bridges, and France has made, and is making, 
many experiments along the same uncertain 
lines. You will find much to interest you in 
the Manuel Théorique et Pratique du Con- 
structeur en Ciment Armé, by MM. N. D. de 
Tédesco and V. Forestier. 

For the rest, I hope that the illustrations 
in this set of articles will be useful to many 
students. They have been chosen with 
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great care from my collection, and each 
represents а type. То collect such photo- 
graphs from all parts of the world is not an 
easy task; it means much research and it 
takes a long time. British bridges are not 
difficult to get at, because we know where 
they are, but the foreign examples are 
troublesome. Students will do well to fix 
their attention on two countries in particular, 
Spain and France, for the following good 
reasons :—Spain is very rich in bridges, 
primitive, Roman, medieval, and modern; 
and from the earliest times to the present, 
moreover, bridge-builders have had the same 
difficult problems to solve there. Rivers 
that run dry in summer become raging 
torrents in winter after storms ; the country 
itself, geographically, presents many and 
varied problems, from deep and wide 
valleys to narrow mountain gorges; and 
we must remember also that social life and 
trade life have changed less in Spain than 
elsewhere in Europe, во that there has been 
as а rule less interference with the historic 
character of old bridges. Then, as to the 
best means of getting photographs, Lacoste, 
of Madrid, has many, and Mansell, of Oxford- 
atreet, will obtain from him a general selection 
from which you can make your choice. 

France, too, is very fortunate in having 
out of doors—and very often in daily use— 
many bridges dating from remote times. She 
has been lucky also in having a long record 
in the administration of her Ponts et 
Chaussées. А great many mistakes have 
been made since and during the times of 
Perronet, but these mistakes have some 
French wit and some French vivacity. 
Indeed, а book on bridges in France would 
give, in & simple and direct way, such a 
history of their evolution as would be most 
convenient for experts to verify during а 
long summer's holiday. 

I have illustrated and mentioned some 
of the most typical French bridges, but no 
harm will be done if I give other very im- 
portant examples. Here is a list :— 

Roman Period.— (1) Pont de Sommières, 
over the Vidourle, Gard; this will be 
studied bv M. de Dartein in his Ponts 
Francais Antérieurs au Dix-huttiéme Siècle. 
(2) Ruins of a Roman bridge at Alet 
over the Aude. (3) Remains of a Roman 
aqueduct. at Fréjus. Var. (4) Remains of a 
Roman aqueduct at Luynes, Indre-et-Loire. 


Belle Alliance Bridge, Berlin. 
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(5) Other remains over the Rhóne at Lyon. 
(6) I do not know whether the noble little 
fortified bridge at St. Chamas still exists ; 
it was there about thirty years ago, and it 
is а monument to be studied with care. 
Ilustrations do exist and historical docu- 
ments also. 

Gothic Pertods.—(1) Pont d'Orthez, оп 
the Gave de Pau; fortified. (2) Pont 
d'Espalion, on the Lot. (3) Bridge over the 
Orb at Béziers (Hérault). (4) Pont St. 
Martial at Limoges across the Vienne; 
repaired and remodelled. (5) At Nérac, 
Lot-et-Garonne, over the Baise. (6) Bridge 
at Saint-Germain across the Vienne; XVth 
century. (7) Another bridge over the Vienne 
at Saint-Junien, dating from the XIIIth and 
XIVth centuries. (8) Bridge over the Salat. 
et Saint-Lizier (Ariège); restored and re- 
modelled. (9) Fortified bridge at Sauve- 
terre, Basses-Pyrénées, on the Gave d'Oloron ; 
XIIIth century. (10) Bridge at Thouars, on 
the Thouet. (11) On the Rhóne at Viviers 
(Ardéche). (12) On the Allier at Voite- 
Chilac. 

Renaissance.—(1) Pont Henri IV., on the 
Vienne at Chatellerault. (2) Pont Neuf, on 
the Seine at Paris; much altered. (3) 
Stone bridge at Toulouse across the Garonne. 
(4) Pont Marie, Paris. (5) Pont Saint- 
Michel, Paris. 

XVIIIth Century. —(1) Pont Royal, 
Paris. (2) Pont de l'Isle, near Bonneval. 
(3) Pont de Blois. (4) Pont des Belles 
Fontaines, near Juvisy. (5) Pont de Tours. 
(6) Pont de Dizy, near Epernay. (7) Pont 
de Neuilly. (8) Pont  Fouchard, near 
Saumur. (9) Pont de  Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence. (10) Pont de Brunoy, on the 
Yéres. (11) Pont de la Concorde, Paris. 
(12) Pont de Nemours, on the Laing, and 
Pont de Saint-Dié, on the Meurthe. 

Turning now from Central France to 
Languedoc, we get many bridges from the 
XVIIIth century :—(1) Pont d'Ornaisons. 
(2) Aqueduc de Montpellier. (3) Pont des 
Minimes, Toulouse. (4) Pont de Carbonne. 
(5) Pont de Mazéres. (6) Pont de Rieucros. 
(7) Pont d'Homps, on the Aude. (8) Pont 
du Somail (9) Pont de Villeneuve.lez- 
Maguelonne. (10) Pont de Lavaur; very 
interesting to students. (11) Pont de 
Mirepoix. (12) Pont de Gignac ; to be studied 
side by side with the bridges of Lavaur and 
Vizille. (13) Pont de Montferrier. 


| 
[ Photo, by Frith. 
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Bridge at Navilly on the Doubs. From a Drawing by M. F. de Dartein. 
(From U Architecture.) 


Bourgogne, XVIIIth Century.—(1) Pont 
de Cousin, near Avallon. (2) Pont de la 
Barque, near Louhans. (3) Pont des 
Fe avannesatCha' on. (4) Pont de Neuville- 
sur-Ain. (5) Stone bridge, near Auxerre. 
(6) Pont de Gue gnon. (7) Pont de Navilly. 
(8) Pont de Chalon. 

The work done during the XIXth century 
cannot be summed up in a short list ; it is 
too various in types. But attention should 
be given to the viaduct of Chaumont and 
the great viaduct of Roquefavour, which 
dates from 1845. The design of Belgrand 
can be studied in the bridge aqueduct of 
Monteveau, while the viaduct of the Pont- 
du-Jour, at Auteuil, brings us in touch with 
the collaboration of Bassompierre and 
Villiers du Terrage. Useful hints can be got 
from Larousse and M. Béranger, the Pari: 
publisher, is a sure guide through the maze 
of metal bridges. 

The number of important bridges in 
France was 1,982 in 1873. Of these 861 
were built before the XIXth century, sixty- 
four during the First Empire, 180 during the 
Restoration, 580 during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, and 297 since 1848. Nine of the 
1,982 bridges were of iron ; fourteen of wood ; 
twenty in mixed materials, stone, iron, and 
wood ; sixty-seven in masonry and wood; 
and 854 in stone. No fewer than 1,067 were 
on national roads, and 891 on departmental 
highways; only eighteen belonged to the 
strategical lines of communication. The 
total length of all these bridges was stimated 
at 106 kilometres, and their total cost at 
286,507,761 francs. Last of all, here is the 
cost of eleven very notable French bridges :— 

1. Bordeaux, 501 metres ; 6,850,000 francs. 

9. Dordogne. at Cubzac, 545 metres; 
2.200.000 francs. 

3. Saint-Esprit, on the Rhone, 738 metres ; 
4,500,000 francs. 


4. Toulouse, on the Garonne; 2,700,000 
francs. 

5. Libourne, on the Dordogne ; 4,236,248 
francs. 

6. Tours. on the Loire, 
4,224,039 francs. 

7. Pont de la Guillotiére, Lyon, 
metres; 2,500,000 franes. 

8. Pont de Brest ; 2,800,000 francs. 

9. Pont Neuf, Paris, 231 metres ; 4,000,000 
francs. 

10. Pont d'Iéna, Paris; 6,135,105 fra~es. 

II. Pont de Roanne, 232 metres; 
6,438,561 francs. 


434 metres ; 


263 
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If we knew what the bridges of Europe 
now represent in their total money value 
we should be astonished beyond measure 
that an age of trade that hovers continuall 
on the brink of war has not had enough 
common sense to make them as secure as 
possible from the perils of strikes and artil- 
lery. Iam the first to draw public attention 
to this fact since Perronet gave his warning 
at the end of the XVIIIth century. 


2. — ä — 


TOWN PLANNING AT 
BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY.* 


“In taking up this subject it seems appro- 
priate to tell you shortly what the scope and 
character of town planning appear to me to 
be, and the kind of qualification desirable 
for those seeking to practise the art, to 
explain the inethod of teaching which it is 
proposed to adopt, and finally to show you 
something of the results of town planning 
as practised in other countries and at various 
periods, and so try to give you a bird’s-eye 
view, at it were, of that region which it will 
be our purpose to explore during the coming 
sessions. 

During the last century the town has te- 
come a unit of increasing importance in the 
national life; and one of the greatest tasks 
which faces us to-day is to transform the 
amorphous aggregations of population, which 
ky courtesy we call towns, into genuine com- 
munities, the expression of whose highly- 
organised social life shall be worthy of the 
honourable title of city. We need to bring 
into our city life the same guiding oversight 
and direction in developing the opportunities 
which its position affords, the same correla- 
tion of all the different parts, which are 
found so essential for a great modern indus- 
trial concern. Town planning is simply the 
medium through which this organising move- 
ment finds its practical expression; the means 
which will enable each community to foster 
the growth and efficiency of those industries 
upon which its prosperity depends, by pro- 
viding for their expansion in those districts 
where they will have the greatest convenience 
of rail and water carriage, power, heat, and 
light, in close touch with the many sub- 
sidiary requirements which facilitate their 
work. Through town planning the com- 
munity can provide for the most convenient 
communication by rail, road, or car between 
the industrial regions, the great centres of 
wholesale and retail exchange апа the 
various residential districts. "Through its 
means the most healthy and attractive areas 
can be reserved for residential purposes, and 
their proper development, having regard to 
health, convenience, and amenity, can be 
secured; through its agency also provision 


for recreation can be made by the proper 
distribution of playgrounds, parks, and open 
* From the inaugural lecture on Civic 


Design," by Mr. Raymond Unwin, given on 
October 6 in the Mason College Building. 


| Photo. by Brogi.* 


Ponte della Pietra, Verona. 
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spaces. lt is difficult to exaggerate the direct 
economy, increased efficiency, and improved 
opportunities of life which the organisation 
of towns may lead to, and the impetus which 
may thereby be given to the development 
of a race of healthy and energetic citizens. 
This, then, very meagrely stated, is what I 
believe to be the scope of town planning ; you 
will see it is essentially a synthetic art. It 
consists in assembling and marshalling many 
parts, co-ordinating many activities for their 
mutual benefit, and combining the individual 
forms of their expression so as to produce а 
healthy, convenient, and a beautiful city. 
‘Town planning is not work which we should 
characterise as highly technical, in the sense 
in which we should apply that term to the 
designing of ships and bridges, or to the deter- 
mining beforehand of the acoustic properties 
of a great hall, for example. The knowledge 
required is extensive rather than intensive, 
and the difficulty of the work is due, not to 
the high degree of scientific attainment and 
technical skill necessary for the solution of 
its problems, but to the number of the sub- 
jects which must be understood, the breadth 
of sympathy which must be developed to 
enable the town planner to appreciate the 
many phases of life which underlie the 
activities of tne city, and to the range of 
imagination required to embody the material 
expressions of these activities in one sys- 
tematic design that will at once conduce to 
their utmost efficiency and provide for a high 
degree of beauty as the result of their group- 
ing. In teaching town planning a somewhat 
wide field must therefore be covered, perhaps 
specially wide at the present time, because 
the bearing of other subjects upon town 
planning has not yet become part of the 
ordinary teaching in the different sciences 
and arts contributing to it. 


Essential Qualifications of Promoters. 
Looked at comprehensively, town planning 
must be described as a co-operative art; it can 
only be successfully carried out on a large 
scale by the cordial co-operation of many 
experts. 
he architect, the surveyor, the engineer, 
the valuer, the economist, the sociologist, and 
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View of the City of Ephesus from Mount Coressus. 
(By E, Falkener, 1889.) 


even the antiquarian must all contribute their 
experience and their skill. Some of them must 
decide absolutely the limits within which the 
design must be worked out, and each of them 
in future must understand the bearing of his 
own branch upon town planning, as part of 
his equipment. It is hoped that this course 
of lectures may be helpful to many who will 
be brought in touch with the work in this 
way, but who may never intend actually 
themselves to design town plans. Some, how- 
ever, will in this narrower sense seek to be- 
come town planners. What should be the 
qualifications of such a one? He cannot 
expect to become an expert in all the subjects 
touched upon, but he must at least know 
enough of each to be able to co-operate 
intelligently with those who are experts, and 
to assign to the contribution of each its proper 


Plan of the City Centre, Ephesus. 
(By E. Falkener.) 


pas in the whale. He will not, for example, 
;e à doctor, but he must understand the con- 
ditions of health in home and factory, and 
must appreciate the importance of space, fresh 
air, and sunlight; he need not be a political 
cconomist, but he must have enough know- 
ledge of the economics of ground rent and 
house rent to be able to determine the limits 
of air space in the dwelling and garden space 
around it which can be provided in a prac- 
ticable scheme. He 128 1 not be a tramway 
engineer or a road surveyor, but when the 
expert in one branch asks that a road shall 
be straight, for the cheaper and simpler in- 
stalling of his lines and conduits, and he of the 
other that it shall be curved to secure a more 
even gradient for the surface, the town 
planner must know enough to appreciate the 
value of both requirements, and to weigh 
them, possibly, against the request of the 
antiquarian that some ancient. building on the 
line of the road shall be spared. 

You will think, perhaps, that I am drawing 
a speaking likeness of the Jack-of-all-trades, so 
let me hasten to add that the successful town 
planner must be a past-master in the art of 
design, the art of combining in the proper 
proportion many different parts, so as to 
bring them into that harmonious relation 
which ereates of them one organic whole. I 
have ventured to call town planning an art, 
because it seems to me that in essence it 
consists in expressing in a beautiful outward 
form the life of the community. By the 
greatest good fortune it has happened in 
itngland that town planning has actually 
developed from an attempt to improve the 
homes and lives of the individual members of 
the community. T wish to emphasise this 
point because in some other countries, notably 
in America, town planning has come about 
from other considerations. If we look back 
a few vears, to about the time when Bourn- 
ville was founded, we shall find that the 
movement began with an effort to reduce 
overcrowding, and to improve the individual 
dwellings of the people; that the work ex- 
tended to the surroundings of dwellings, to 
meet the need for gardens, playgrounds, and 
cpen spaces. From this those who were 
working at the problem went on to try ard 
group these improved dwellings into streets, 
which should themselves be pleasant places, 
and so to arrange these streets that they might 
form attractive villages, such as Mr. Cadburv 
created at Bournville. Finally, the necessity 
became evident for extending this work, for 
fitting these villages into the whole scheme cf 
development, and for bringing the same 
improvement to bear upon the other branches 
of town life. Only so could these new resi- 
dental areas be brought into proper relation 
with the industries, the public buildings, and 
the open spaces. Thus has town planning in 
England developed out of the actual reeds 
and life of the people. The essential import- 
ance of maintaining this close touch between 
the life and its expression I cannot too 
strongly emphasise, particularly as there is 
a general idea that when we speak cf art in 
connexion with such a subject we mean the 
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imposition upon the community of some pre- 
conceived pattern or design, spun out of the 
imagination of some detached artist into which 
the life of the community is to be cramped, 
regardless of its convenience, its comfort, or 
its health. 

It cannot be denied that examples of town 
planning may be found that have been carried 
out on these lines, but it seems to me that 
it is Just because town planning should be, 
not the work of a dictator foisting upon the 
public his own pet scheme, but the work of 
one, who, by his wide sympathy and imagina- 
tion, shall become the medium, as it were, 
through which all the various needs of the 
civic community can find expression and co- 
ordination, that one is justified in calling it 
an art. 

While, therefore, in my own mind, I 
cannot separate that side of town planning 
which consists in providing for the practical 
needs of the community, from what seems to 
me equally natural, namely, the beautiful form 
which their expression should take, it is only 
as the definite outgrowth of the practical, it 
is only after those different needs have been 
thoroughly considered and provided for that 
it seems to me possible to bring to bear upon 
the form of their expression that power of 


co-ordination, that faculty of design, which 


will lay the foundation for beauty in the 
completed work. 


Relative Factors in Design. 


In teaching our subject, therefore, we shall 
begin with some study of the different human 
requirements that a town should satisfy, and 
inquire into the best practical means of pro- 
viding for them, seeking to understand the 
different units of our design before we attempt 
to put them together. We shal! study the 
individual home, the various kinds of оне 
adapted to the life of different members of the 
community, the disposition of its different 
rooms and offices in relation to the street and 
to the aspect of its frontage, to secure the 
most healthy and convenient dwelling within 
the strict limits of economy. We shall study 
the question of gardens attached to the house, 
the size of plot which is desirable, and the 
relation between this, which fixes the number 
of houses to the acre, and the cost of land 
development, tracing the effect upon the house 
rent. 

We shall take the workshop and factory, 
the market and commercial building, the 
school, church, and public buildings, and con- 
sider their requirements in the same way. 
We shalt study the different kinds of open 
dame such as the playground, the park, and 
the reserved area of wild countrv, and their 
relation to the population. We shall inquire 
into the varying amounts of traffic developed 
in different circumstances, and the width and 
kind of road desirable to meet each case, 
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together with the relative cost of these roads 
and the effect of their use upon the rent of 
adjacent land. Only when we have learned 
something of these component parts shall we 
be ready to combine them in the planning of 
sites. At this stage we must take account of 
the influence which the nature of the site 
inust exercise on our plan; we must survey 
its surface, take levels, that we may record 
its undulations by contour maps or models, 
and note its natural features. Having done 
this, we must study the spacing of the roads 
upon its surface, their relation to the con- 
tours, and their lines, whether straight or 
curved. 

Finally, the architectural considerations 
governing the grouping of the buildings upon 
the site, and the reaction of these upon the 
exact form of the plan must be studied. 

Thus we shall be prepared to undertake 
simple site planning, to bring together units 
which we have tid bd. and to dispose them 
in suitable designs for limited sites. We shall 
then take up the wider field of the relation 
of the site plan to the town plan; we shall 
find that we must study the social and 
economic conditions of the whole population 
much as we have studied those of the 
individual units. We shall realise how 
nécessary a preliminary to town planning on 
a large scale is the “civic survey," as Pro- 
fessor Geddes has well called the study. 
Such subjects as the varying density of 
population, the past development of the city, 
its present tendencies of growth, its existing 
railway and other traffic facilities, the dis- 
tribution of water supply, drainage, and 
other services, must all be understood before 
we can wisely attempt to plan the town exten- 
sion. We shall find that there already exists, 
or needs creating, some civic centre, or per- 
min minor centres, where the public or semi- 
public buildings can be grouped in convenient 
relation to one another; the position of these 
and the configuration of the ground will 
together greatly influence the main frame- 
work of roads. We shall eventually come to 
see how the practical requirements of the city. 
the relation and proportion between its central 
spaces, its main highways, its minor centres, 
and its subsidiary roads, leading naturally to 
emphasis in some parts and subordination in 
others, harmonise entirely with the principles 
of design, and how the proper provision for 
and expression of the varying requirements, 
so far from hampering the designer, will help 
by the opportunities afforded towards the 
creation of an orderly and beautiful result. 
This does not mean, however, that no care is 
to be taken to produce a beautiful result. 
Beauty is, indeed, intimately associated with 
use, with fitness for purpose and function. 
But it is not the same thing. Use and fitness 
dictate certain lines of development, but 
usually they are not exact lines, rather they 
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View at Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
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аге limits of deviation. 1% seems to me that 
it is the duty of the town planner, in so far 
as he is an artist, to learn those limits well, 
seldom to transgress them, and then only to 
attain results overwhelmingly worth while. 
So long as we approach our work in that 
spirit, no study of the beauty of styles can 
be too thorough, no training of our imagina- 
tion and taste too severe, that will teach us 
to judge the right relation between masses 
and voids or will help us to acquire that 
feeling for proportion which 1з the first 
qualification for fine design. It will indeed 
be a great accomplishment if we can satisfy 
the practical requirements of our cities' life 
by town planning, but it is quite unnatural 
for man to be content with this. Every town 
planner should look forward to acquiring the 
wer of imagination, which will enable him, 
y the spacious and orderly disposition of 
the parts upon the level plain, or by the piliaz 
of them up in masses on the hillside, to ex- 
press something of the dignity of corporate 
life which it m highest function to reveal. 


Neel for Co-operation. 

It will be sufficiently evident that such re- 
sults can only come about by the cordial co- 
operation of all those engaged in city develop- 
ment, supported and encouraged by the 
intelligent appreciation of the citizens; for 
this reason it is hoped that this lectureship 


may be of use to many who will never 


attempt the practice of town planning design ; 
to the architect, that he may realise his 
dependence on the engineer and surveyor, 
that he may in the design of his building con- 
sider the total effect of the town as more 
important than 'the individual prominence 
of his own building; to the engineer, that he 
may realise the intimate connexion between 
all his work and the activities and life of the 
people, and that he may appreciate the 
importance and function of the pe to give 
the final perfection of beautiful form to his 
work; to the student of social science, that 
he may realise how the life of the community 
and the form of its city act and react one 
upon the other, and how, through the powers 
given by the Town Planning Act, which will 
form one of the later portions of our study, 
much may be done, not only to express, but 
to foster the sccial life of the community. 

As I hope the town planning school may, 
by putting a new point of view; contribute 
in some slight extent to the interest of work 
in the schools of allied departments, so I am 
sure it will derive most valuable help from 
any co-operation which may be practicable. 
Contact with the school of social study will 
give us new insight into the problems with 
the practical solution of which town planning 
is concerned ; and it is possible with their aid 
that we may be able to make some civic sur- 
veys of parts of this city which will not only 
educate ourselves, but may be of some little 
use to those who have undertaken the great 
task of making a plan for the whole of this 
important city, for I am sure this is the end 
towards which they have made a beginning. 

Association with the department of civil 
engineering under the inspiring leadership of 
Professor Dixon, in whose department our 
school has been placed, will not only tend 
to keep us practical, but will, I hope, give 
us expert guidance on many matters connected 
with the surveving and engineering sides of 
town planning. I am already fascinated with 
the new possibilities which Professor Dixon's 
system of photographic survey seems to open 
up for attaining a thorough grasp of the 
physical features of the site, a matter of the 
greatest importance in the higher fields of 
town planning. 

There being in this University no depart- 
ment of architecture with which perhaps the 
subject of civic design and town planning 
would naturally be associated, we could not, 
I think, have had better fortune than to be 
put under the guidance of Professor Dixon." 

Mr. Unwin illustrated and emphasised his 
points by showing on the screens some results 
alreadv attained by town planning. 

————e——— 


FORTHCOMING SALES. 
Next Wednesday, October 18, will be sold 
nt the Auction Mart, by Messrs. Edwin Fox, 


Bousficld, Burnetts, & Baddeley, the building 
site now occupied by the New Synagogue, 
Great St. Helens: also adjoining land. On 


the same day will be put up for sale the 
freehold property at Harrow Weald, lately 
owned by the-Middlesex Duck Plant. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons have com- 
missioned Mr. Bernard F. Gribkle to design 
the Christmas cards for Their Majesties King 
George V. and the German Emperor. 


Rebuilding in Regent-street. 


In our issue of September 15 we illustrated 
Mr. Henry Tanner's designs for the rebuild- 
ing of Oxford-circus—south-west bow—and 
Regent-street to the corner of Princes-street, 
when the present Crown leases fall in. The 
demolition has been begun of Nos. 114-120, 
on the east side of the street, for Messrs. 
Н. J. Nicoll & Co.’s new premises after Mr. 
Henry Tanner’s designs. The old shop 
premises stand in one of the blocks designed 
by Nash. 

King Edward VIl. Memorial, India. 

A bust of King Edward VIL, to be sculp- 
tured by Mr. A. Bruce-Joy, will be placed 
by the Executive Committee of the Memorial 
Fund, Punjaub, in the Mayo Hospital, whose 
extension forms part of the Memorial scheme. 


Statue of King Edward VII., Manchester. 

Mr. John Cassidy has been appointed the 
sculptor of the Manchester memorial to the 
late King, which will consist of a colossal 
bronze figure, in Garter robes, with sceptre 
and orb, upon a granite pedestal 30 ft. high, 
overlooking Piccadilly. 

St. George's Church, Leicester. 

The fire that broke out in the night of 
October 5 at Messrs. R. Rowley & Co.’s 
premises in Queen-street, consumed the roof 
of St. George's Church, and eventually de- 
stroved all but the spire and walls of the 
edifice. The church was built in St. 
Margaret’s parish by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, at a cost of 18,000/., from designs, 
in the later English style, of Parsons. 


The Widening of Euston-road. 

The General Purposes Committee of the St. 
Pancras Borough Council are to recommend the 
Council to refuse its statutory consent to the 
proposal of the London County Council to con- 
struct a new tramway along the Euston-road 
to link up the existing tramways with those 
of King’s Cross pending a satisfactory decision 
in regard to the widening of Euston-road 
throughout its entire length. 


The Kursaal Site, Margate. 

The freehold of the Margate Kursaal site, 
together with the partly-erected buildings 
thereon, and the sea wall and promenade, are to 
be sold on Monday, the 16th inst., by Messrs. 
J Reeve & Son, at the White Hart Hotel, 
Margate. The property has a direct sea 
frontage of about 600 ft. The lot will in- 
clude a freehold site, situate in Cold Harbour, 
having a sea frontage of about 150 ft. adjoin- 
ing the above. 


Manufacturers and Strikes. 


It is stated that the circular of the Council 
of the London Waterside Manufacturers’ 
Association with respect to the proposed 
general organisation of London manufacturers 
for defensive purposes 1s meeting with a wide 
response, and that a list of those firms who 
азе prepared to join the new combination 
тау be published shortly. 


Westcliff Esplanade. 
It is probable that the Western Esplanade 
will Бе completed during the winter months at 
Westcliff. оп -Зеа. 


` Labourers’ Cottages, Newtownards. 

In view of the need for additional cottages 
in the Newtownards district, the Rural 
Coucil are urging the Local Government Board 
to hold an inquiry on an early occasion so that 
a loan may be arranged. 


Royal Archeological Institute : Visit to 
Westminster Abbey. 

An autumn meeting of this Institute will 
be held at Westminster Abbey on Friday, 
October 20, under the direction of Mr. 
W. H. St. Jenn Hope, to complete the 
examination of the medieval monuments and 
furniture. Admission will be by ticket, and 
tickets will be issued to members strictly in 
order of application. Members desirous of 
attending are requested to apply to the 
Secretary, G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, Secretary, 
19. Bloomsbury-square, W.C.. at once, 
enclosing a postal order for 2s. 6d. 
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The Model Engineer Exhibi:ion. 


This Exhibition is being held at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, S. W., from 
October 13-21. It is the third of its kind, and 
demonstrates the recent progress which has 
been made in model or small power engineer- 
ing, both as a hobby. and as a useful factor 
in technical education. А model railway, 
76 ft. Jong, will be shown, on which steam 
and electric locomotives will be running. 
Some of the models will pull one or more 
passengers. An engineering workshop, fully 
equipped with lathes and light machine tools. 
is arranged, in which daily demonstrations of 
model-making and metalworking processes 
will be given. Mr. У. E. Johnson, M. A., will 
show a working model electric gyroscopic 
monorail rail, several types of аи орыр. 
and geometric pens drawing curves. "There 
will also be a collection of about 100 models 
entered in competition for gold and silver 
medals, and a loan section, containing а 
number of models of an interesting nature. 
Amongst these is a working model of a modern 
engineering workshop, to the building of 
which Mr. E. J. Windsor, à North London 
optician, has devoted his sparé time for six- 
teen years. It reproduces  screw-cutting 
lathes, milling and planing machines, benches, 
hand tools, overhead travelling crane, and 
even the steam engine which drives the shop. 
There wili be a trade section, in which will ke 
found an array of tools, castings, and 
materials required by model engineers. 


Lectures on Renaissance and Ancient 
Architecture. 


Mr. Banister Fletcher gave on October 2 the 
first of his course of lectures on Renaissance 
Architecture." He explained that he would 
deal with architectural history from a popular 
point of view, and trace its evolution in the 
countries of Europe. He referred to the history 
of architecture as a visible exponent of civilisa- 
tion uniting and embracing the other arts, 
and pointed out that all modern design was 
founded upon old art, but altered in order to 
conform to existing conditions. А knowledge 
of architecture is necessary to architects, 
craftsmen, and art students, and authors also 
require a knowledge of it for the setting of an 
historical novel, because а mere story about 
people without reference to the buildings in 
which they lived would remain dull and un- 
interesting. The antiquary and the соп- 
noisseur should also be interested, for the 
fascination of collecting is much increased by 
a knowledge of the dates and periods of archi- 
tecture. The teaching profession is beginning 
to realise that to make history interesting 
the students should be shown the type of 
buildings in which our ancestors lived and 
worshipped. A knowledge of architectural 
history was indispensable to all who travelled, 
for to travel without such a knowledge was 
like having a book in front of one without 
the ability to read it. Mr. Fletcher next 
gave a short illustrated résumé of ancient and 
medieval architecture in order to show the 
evolution of architectural forms from ihe 
earliest times. Mr. Fletcher's first lecture on 
“Ancient Architecture" was given at the 
British Museum on the Tuesday following. 
Architecture, the lecturer explained, was the 
visible exponent of civilisation embracing 
the other arts, and all present-day buildings 
were founded upon old art suited to modern 
needs. The study of architecture was thus 
necessary to architects, craftsmen, and art 
students, and, further, 1t would be difficult to 
find anyone to whom a knowledge of the 
subject would not be beneficial. The author, 
journalist, photographer, and antiquary all 
required a knowledge of the evolution of the 
successive periods of architecture in order to 
help them in their work. The teaching pro- 
fession now also endeavours to make history 
interesting by referring to the dwellings and 
temples constructed by the different peoples 
to suit their social and political requirements. 
A short illustrated review of ancient architec- 
ture showed the different types of buildings 
and referred to the various influences— geo- 
graphical, geological, climatic, religious, social 
and political, and historical-—which aided in 
their evolution. n 


University College Course in Heating and 
gn Ventilation. 


The Institution of Heating and Ventilating 


Engineers for some time has been endeavouring 
to promote the interests of the scientific study 
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in the higher branches of heating and ventila- 
tion engineering in some of the centres for 
higher technical education in this country. 
With the help of a grant from the London 
County Council, a lectureship has been insti- 
tuted at University College, London. А 
laboratory has been equipped, and it is hoped 
that the work will receive the support of 
those interested. Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., 
B.Sc. (Lond.), Whitworth Scholar, has been 
appointed the first lecturer. There are many 
questions in heating and ventilation which 
have not been investigated, and very little 
knowledge is available on some points, and 
the work to be done at University College 
should therefore be of considerable value to 
the community. Germany has long been pro- 
vided with elaborate and extensive buildings 
for the study of this subject, the funds having 
been provided by the Imperial Government. 
The Government of this country is not in 
such close touch with the requirements of 
technical education as the Government of 
Germany is, and in consequence this branch of 
engineering has hitherto suffered from neglect, 
and the thanks of the community are due 
to the London County Council for their 
public-spirited action. The session is to be 
opened by a series of public lectures at 
University College, in which the present posi- 
tion of the knowledge of this ‘science will be 
discussed and reference made to the paths 
along which development is to be expected. 


— . — — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Burslem Public Bulldings. 

S1R,—I shall be obliged if you will kindly 
note in your next issue that the above was 
the joint work of Mr. T. E. Cooper and 
myself. S. B. Russet. 


Manchester ‘Library ‘Competition. 


S1r,—There has been a delay in publishing 
the award of the assessor, and the cause has 
now been made known. The assessor has 
placed a design first which does not comply 
with one of the most essential conditions, and 
which provides a library of а type which the 
Committee do not want, and which, if erected, 
would be not only out of date, but would 
make the city ridiculous. АП the books, the 
Manchester Guardian states, are in the 
selected design to be placed in the cellar. 

On page 5 of the printed instructions precise 
details are given of the book-store required, 
which would be similar to that of the design 
placed first in the great Welsh Library Com- 
petition. illustrated in the Builder some time 
ago. The Manchester Libraries Committee 
visited the best recentlv-erected libraries in 
Europe and the United States, and published 
a report, illustrated with plans of the best 
modern libraries, which all competitors could 
consult at the present reference library. 
There can be no doukt whatever of the type 
of book-store the Committee required. It was 
the business of the assessor to study this re- 
port, to ascertain the result of the Com- 
mittee's visit to tvpe libraries, and obtain 
their views and experience of library manage- 
ment; above all, to see that the conditions 
embodying these views were adhered to by 
competitors. The assessor could see in the 
Manchester libraries books stored in cellars 
and on the most modern system, and a 
moment's conversation with the librarians 
would have convinced him that the storage of 
books in a cellar is preposterous and hope- 
lessly out of date. 

Manchester architects are taking vigorous 
action; a protest has been sent to the 
Libraries Committee, suggesting that the 
award should be set aside, that the competi- 
tion should be reopened, other assessors 
appointed, and that competitors be invited to 
send back their designs for further considera- 
tion. The writer suggests that competitors 
from all parts of the country should write to 
the Likraries Committee, Town Fall. 
Manchester, to the same effect. 

There is no excuse whatever for the 
assessor's selection; the intention of the 
Libraries Committee is perfectly plain, and, 
should there have been any doubt, a moment's 
conversation with the Chief Librarian would 
have cleared up the point and convinced him 
that the storage of books in a cellar would 
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be a monstrosity. There is also no excuse 
for a competitor sending in a design so con- 
{тагу to the obvious intention of the 
instructions. 

With the books in the cellar the problem 
to be solved becomes quite another one, and 
plans could be worked out in great variety; 
should cellar storage be desired, another 
competition should be arranged. 

Manchester. T. SrNGTON. 

e Some remarks on this question will be 
found in our Notes" column.—E»p.] 


The Further Strand Improvement. 

Sır,—The years pass by and still the middle 
and eastern island sites in the Strand remain 
unoccupied. It is nearly mine years since 
the Further Strand Improvement Committee 
was instituted at a public meeting held in 
the Essex Hall, and the position of affairs 
with regard to the Strand is what it was then, 
with the exception that a small plot has been 
built on by the Government of Victoria, 
Australia. Private enterprise will not touch 
this land as now laid out on the terms de- 
manded by the London County Council, 
though it 1з situate in what is perhaps the 
most frequented thoroughfare in the Metro- 
polis. "This is a serious loss to the ratepayers 
and a blot on the Capital of the Empire. 
Not only does the land remain unoccupied, 
but one of the buildings erected on the 
western island site, viz., the Gaiety Hotel 
and Restaurant, is closed. 

Under these circumstances, after a decade 
of iailure to get the land covered, it is not 
unreasonable to ask the London County 
Council to reconsider its policy in this con- 
nexion. All parties in the Council are equally 
responsible for the policy adopted up to now, 
so that there should be no party feelings 
aroused by the reopening of the question. 

The plan advocated by the Further Strand 
Improvement Committee has received the 
widest and most influential support, and the 
Press has been practically unanimous in its 
approval, while the only serious objection 
in the Council itself was the one of cost. The 
Council was advised that the land required to 
carry out the plan of the Committee would 
involve a loss in land value of no less than 
259.4001. The Committee has always taken 
exception to this valuation, and it has now 
obtained an independent valuation from 
Messrs. Southon & Robinson, the well-known 
surveyors of Chancery-lane, who put the value 
of the land required for the improved roadway 
and island pavement provided in the plan of 
the Committee at not more than 107.500/., or 
no less than 131,900/. below the estimate on 
which the refusal of the Council to adopt the 
plan of the Committee was based. 

Mark Н. Jupcr, Hon. Secretary, 
Further Strand Improvement Committee. 
7, Pall-mall, S.W. 

— — —— 


INTER COMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Clay Foundations. 

SIR,—I built a motor-house about two vears 
ago; it is 15 ft. long and 10 ft. wide, of 9-in. 
brick walls upon 9-in. cement concrete founda- 
tions on a clay bottom ; there are four cross- 
ties to the roof. 

The window arches have just begun to 
crack and become loose, and in danger of 
falling. Can you enlighten me at all as to the 
probable cause, and what the best permanent 
remedy would be? GEORGE ELMS. 

*, Owing to the exceptional summer, the 
clay has dried and shrunk. We fear there is 
no permanent remedy but underpinning to a 
depth of 5 ft. or 6 ft. —Ep.] 


SIR, — During dry autumns, buildings on 
London clay are very liable to settlement, and, 
this autumn having succeeded a very drv 
summer, these settlements are of a more 
serious nature than generally met with. It 
has appeared to me that such settlements 
might be easily obviated if householders would 
only turn on a hose now and then, so as to 
keep the suksoil wet. 

In the case of one small settlement that 
I have, I have been able to bring the build- 
ing back merely by applying the hose, and 
I feel certain that if this were done in many 
cases underpinning would be obviated. 

C. Н. Соорен, NI. Inst. C. E. 


THE BUILDER. 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Brentford.—Plans lodged by Mr. J. J. 
Fuller have been passed for four houses in 
lvy-crescent, Bollo-lane. 

Bushey.—The Urban District Council have 
passed plans for Messrs. Broad & Patey for 
alterations and additions to California House, 
Bushey Heath. 

Deptford.—A plan has been passed for Mr. 
O. Archer for the enlargement of the school at 
the Salvation Army Hall, Mary  Ann's- 
buildings. 

East Ham.—A sub-committee has been aip- 
pointed to consider the question of duplicating 
a portion of the tramway track in High-street, 
North, in connexion with the repaving. А 

lan has been passed for Mr. A. Н. Leadbetter 
or twenty-nine houses, Little Ilford-lane, 
Dersingham-avenue. 

Feltham.—My. W. J. Drinkwater has had 
plans passed for five houses in Alfred-road. 

Finchley.—The tenders of Mr. G. E. Cloke 


and Messrs. H. Elliott & Co. have been 
accepted by the Urban District Council for 
making up  Rosemountavenue, Falkland- 


avenue, by the former, and Lyndhurst-gardens 
by the latter. Plans and estimates have been 
approved for making up the following roads :— 
Argvle-road, Briarfield-avenue, Clarence- 
gardens, Etchingham-road, extensions, and 
Windsor-road extension. The following plans 
have been passed:—Mrs. Garcia, alterations 
and additions to Kingswood, Hendon-avenue, 
also motor garage, Dollis- avenue: Mr. J. 
Watts, six houses, Rosemary-avenue; Mr. 
C. W. Scott, three houses, Cyprus-avenue, 
Fitzalan-road; Mr. W. Peachey, four houses 
and building line, Etchingham Park-road: 
Empire Picture Palaces, Ltd., alterations aud 
additions to Atheneum, High-road; Mr. J. 
King, eight houses, Trinity-avenue. 

Hammersmith.—Plans and sections have been 
approved for paving the carriageways and 
footpaths of Standish-road. 

Hampstead.—The portions of West End-lane 
from King’s Gardens, to St. James’s Church. 
and from Inglewood-mansions to West En.l 
Green, are to be paved with 4-in. creosoted 
deal blocks on 9-in. concrete foundations (in- 
cluding l-in. floating), at estimated costs uf 
2.7501. and 1, 3037. respectively. The portion 
of Fairhazel Gardens, between Goldhurst- 
terrace and Belsize-road, is also to be repavel 
with wood at an estimated cost of 7311. 

Hendon.—The footways in Lanley Park, Mill 
Hill, are to be paved with red-paving bricks 
with gravelled margins, in lieu of artificial 
stone, and the carriageways with tarred 
macadam, in order to minimise the nuisance 
from dust. Sanctions have been received from 
the Local Government Board to the borrowing 
of 622/. for street improvements in Blittacy- 
hill, Mill Hill, and 172“. for paving works in 
Church-terrace, Hendon. The Works Com- 
mittee report having had under consideration 
the question of adopting a by-law as to the 
thickness of walls for factory buildings, similar 
to that in opcration in the city of Birming- 
ham, and have decided to adopt such by-law 
and to take the necessary steps to procure the 
confirmation thereof. The following plans 
have been passed:—Messrs. Haymills, Ltd., 
forty-eignt houses, St. Dunstan’s-road, 
Finchley-road, and Hodford- road; Messrs. 
Freeman & Barber, two shops, Hale-hill, Mill 
Hill: Rev. F. Fitzgerald, Presbytery, Crickle- 
wood-lane, Child’s Hill: Mr. Aish, thirteen 
houses, Babington-road, and Wroughton— 
terrace, Ravensfield Estate; Mr. Tuckwell, 
four houses, Princes Park-avenue; Mr. Р. 
Dollar, alterations and additions to premises, 
Cricklewood-lane; Mr. W. J. King, eight 
houses, Golder's Green-road; Messrs. Garstin 
& Co., extensions to factory, Colindale- avenue; 
Mr. E. A. Waterman, sixteen houses, Leeside- 
crescent; Mr. A. J. Edmondson, six houses, 
Ridgeway; Mr. A. Phillips, thirty-six houses, 
Somerton-road. Plans have been lodged bv 
Mr. H. E. Rider for the erection of three 
shops in The Burroughs, Hendon. 

Islington.—Wepairs are to be carried out to 
the carriageway of Manor-gardens, and 
Duas of the carriageway of Highbury New 

ark, at an estimated cost of 230/. and 270/. 
respectively. The 12-in. pipe sewer in Story- 
street is to be reconstructed for a length of 
185 ft. with gin. pipes encased in Portland 
cement concrete, at an estimated cost of 156/. 
The wood-paving of a further section of the 
carriageway in Hornsey-road is to be repaired 
at an estimated cost of 300/., and the blocks 
required therefor are to be purchased from 
а T. Gabriel & Sons, Commercial-road, 

Lowtsham.—Toenders are to be invited for 
paving and forming Datchet-road as а new 
street. The asphalt on the footpaths in Turner- 
road is to be relaid at an estimated cost of 
957. Plans and estimates are to be prepared 
for the paving of Manor-lane, from Manor 
House-gardens to a point about 170 ft. south 
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of Northbrook-road, as a new street. ‘The 
following pluns have been passed:—Mr. G. 
Nicolls, three houses, Manwood.road; Messrs. 
Norfolk & Prior, five houses, Verdant-lane,; 
Mr. James Watt, six houses, Bellingham-road. 

St. Pauncras.—Electricity mains are to be 
extended in St. Alban’s-road and Brookfield 
Park, at an estimated cost of 100/. 

Watford.—The Urban District Council has 
accepted the tender of Mr. W. Wright. of 
Chesham, at 7594. and 239/., for the paving of 
Whippendell and Sydney roads respectively. 
The following plans have been passed :—The 
Watford Manufacturing Company, box factory, 
Vi-Cocoa Works; Messrs. Clark Bros., motor 
house, Eastbury-road ; Mr. №. Byrant, eignt 
houses, Euston-avenue;  Messrs. Вгасеу 
Clarke, six houses, Ashby-road; The Farmers 
and Cleveland Dairies Company. Ltd., two 
houses and business premises, Queen's and 
Euston avenues; Trustees of St. Michael and 
AM Angels’ Church, Durban-road and Mildred- 
avenue. 

West Нат. —At the request of the Secretary 
of the South West Ham Congregational 
Mission, the portion of Victoria Dock- road 
which abuts on the Victoria Dock-road Con- 
gregational Church is to be paved with wood. 
The following plans have been passed: — Mr. 
Н. A. Moore, alterations, Alexandra Hotel, 
High-street, Stratford; Mr. J. Rivett. addi- 
tions and alterations to Nos. 3 and 5, Windmill- 
lune; Mr. E. Stockdale, additions to laundry, 
Leytonstone-road, Stratford. 

Westminster.—Macadam repairs are to ba 
carried out in Chester-square and Tachbrook- 
street, at an estimated cost of 100“. and 90/. 
respectively. Twenty brick gullies are to be 
constructed in various streets at an approxi- 
mate cost of 450/. The tender of the Improved 
Wood Pavement Company, Ltd., has been 
accepted at 229/. 16s. 8d., for paving tho 
northern portion of Burleigh-street, with com- 
bined strip pavement. An application has 
been received from Mr. W. J. Ancell. archi- 
tect of the hotel proposed to be erected on the 
island site bounded by  Glasshouse-street, 
Sherwood street, Brewer-strect, and Air-street, 
for the construction of a 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. 
brick drain under the roadway of Air-strcot. 
from Glasshouse-street to Regent-street, to Le 
connected with the London County Council 
main sewer in Regent-street. This is to be 
granted, subject to the work being carried out 
by the City Council at the expense of the 
upplicants, and to the latter depositing the sunm 
of 1,200/. prior to the commencement of the 
work, also to other protective conditions. The 
following plans have been passed: —Mr. W. 
Cave, buildings on site of Nos. 18-21, Hay- 
market. and Nos. l. 3, and 5, Orange-street ; 
Mr. Billerey, building. Page-street; Messrs. 
Smee & Houchin, building line, Nos. 13 and 
134. Cockspur-street; Mr. E. Wimperis, re- 
building motor garage, еіс., Pembroke-mews, 
Halkin-street. 

Wimbledon.—The Borough Surveyor has 
been instructed to prepare the bills of 
quantities and detailed plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the Administrative Block at the 
Isolation Hospital. A report of the Borough 
Electrical Engineer to the effect that it was 
necessary to erect an electric transformer sub- 
station in the parish of Coombe has been 
adopted by the Council, and they have agreed 
to lease sufficient land near the entrance to 
the Coombe Hill Golf Club’s premises for the 
purpose. Plans havo been passed for Messrs. 
Whitehead Bros. for additions to “The Elms,” 
Wimbledon-hill, also for Mr. J. S. Brocklesby 
for three houses, Wilton-grove. 

Woolwich.—TLhe following plans have been 
mod ce Rowallan, per Mr. А 
Jassett, 121, ŒEarlshall-road, Eltham, six 
houses, Dunvegan-gardens; Messrs. Н. Collier 
& Sons, Ltd., per Mr. S. A. Douglass, 68, 
Church-street, Woolwich, motor factory, 
Burrage-grove; Mr. Victor Lister, per Messrs. 
Steven & Son, 55, Hill-street, Woolwich, addi- 
tions to laundry, etc, at rear of Nos. 37, 
39, and 41, Nightingalc-vale. 
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AN OLD BUILDERS! MERCHANTS’ BUSINESS. 

We are informed that another old business 
in connexion with the building trades seems 
likely to disappear, at any rate in its present 
conditions, i.e., the slate, stone. und general 
builders’ merchants’ business at Greenwich of 
the late Mr. E. P. Trenchard. It is said that 
the business is over a century old, and it is 
mainly because the testator's will does not 
nuthorise the executors to carry it on after his 
death that the latter are now disposing of it. 
The wharves occupied for the business are now 
to be sold or let, and the stock and plant are 
shortly to be offered under the hammer, as 
will be seen from an advertisement which 
appears in another column. It is proposed 
that the goodwill, together with the use of 
the trade name of E. P. Trenchard, shall form 
the subject of the first lot. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article, “ Decorative Materials." 
deals with the relationship of matcrials to each 
other, and with the difficulties of harmonising 
them and at the same time expressing their 
different functions. 


“Archeology in India" is the title of a 
second leader, which deals with, and quotes 
from, Lord Curzon's recent letter of protest 
to the Times (p. 410). 


Notes (p. 411) include: ** The Infirmary 
Site, Manclester? ; ‘ Metropolitan Water 
Supply " ; The Irish Railway Strike“; The 
British School at Rome"; Variations in 
Quantities”; Lake Dwellings.” 


The ninth and concluding article of the 
series on “ The Story of the Bridge," by Mr. 
W. Shaw Sparrow, is given on p. 412. The 
author deals with the importance of the 
practical treatment of the subject. 


, 


An inaugural lecture on “ Civic Design " was 
delivered on the 6th inst. at Mason College 
Building, Birmingham, by Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, and a résumé of it, with illustrations, 
will be found on p. 414 under the heading of 
“Town Planning at Birmingham University.” 


Correspondence (p. 417) includes the following 
letters: Manchester Library Coinpetition ”’ ; 
“The Further Strand Improvement." 


Book notices (p. 419) include: “ Building in 
London "; “Ceilings and their Decoration.“ 


The illustrated Monthly Historical Review 
(p. 421) includes: The Coptic Monasteries of 
the Wady-el-Natroun, Lower Egypt"; “The 
Muttra Museum, India“; and ‘ Notes." 


The Building Trade Section (p. 427) includes : 
“Party Walls—Some Legal Points”; The 
Trade Unions and Strike Рау”; The Industrial 
Council"; “ Projected New Buildings in 
the Provinces." 


Law Reports (p. 432) include: “ Ancient 
Lights Case and `* Reinstatement after Fire.“ 


— . — 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13. 

London Salon of Photography (5a, Pall-mall).—Lecture 
by Mr. Arthur Marshall, A. R. I. B. A., entitled“ With a 
Camera in Holland." 8 p. m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftamen'a Society. — Mr. J. S. 
Glen- Primrose on The Microscopical Examination of 
Architectural Materials. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14. 
А Royal Sanitary Institute. Provincial sessional meeting 
in the Council Chamber, Town Hall, Hull. 12 a.m. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 16. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Raymond Unwin on 

„Town Planning, Formal or Irregular.” 7.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17. 

The Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
(Incorporated),—The autumnal general meeting, аё 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey s. ute, 
Westminster, S.W. 630 p.m. 

Battersea Po utechnic.—Professor J. T. Morris, 
M. Inst. E. E., on Electric Lighting "—I. 7.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, OcTOBER 19. 

University College.—Second of eigh 
hy Mr. Edward S. Prior, F.S.A., 
“ English Mediæval Architecture." 6 p.m. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20. 

The Royal Archæolegical Institute.—Visit to West- 
minster Abbey. 10.30 a. in. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2l. 


The Institution of Municipal Engineers. — The third 
annual general meeting, to be beld at Windsor. 


———9—9—9————— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


ublie lectures 
J. R. I. B. A., on 


Whiteley Homes Trust. 

The trustees have appointed Mr. W. Cave. 
F.R.I.B.A., as their consulting architect, and 
will hold a limited competition for laying out 
the site of 220 acres they have bought near 
Walton, Surrey, for the crection of the 
Homes, with a church, sanatorium, and other 
buildings, in terms of the trust. 


Rebuilding Fitzalan Market, Sheffield. 


The Markets Committee of Sheffield City 
Council have brought forward a recommenda- 
tion to the effect that they be authorised to 
invite designs for the rebuilding of the 
Fizalan Market on its present site, less land 
required for street improvements. 


THE BUILDER. 
BOOKS. 


Building in London. A Treatise on the Law 
and Practice Affecting the Erection and 
Maintenance of Buildings in the Metropolis. 
By Mr. Horace CUBITT, A. R. I. B. A., 
P. A. S. I. 1911. (Constable & Co. 31s. 6d.) 


WE cannot but offer our congratulations to 
the author of the above work on the service 
he has rendered to all who are in any way 
connected with building interests in London. 
This book supplies a want that has been felt 
for some time past, since Acts and Regulations 
have become so numerous and far-reaching 
that it is impossible to be satisfied that all 
are complied with, unless reference is made 
to a book of this character. We are aware 
that other publications have dealt with legal 
and sanitary requirements, but we do not know 
A any covering the ground quite so fully as 
this. 

About half the book is devoted to a recital 
of the Acts of Parliament and by-laws now 
in force, commencing with Michelangelo 
Taylor’s Act of 1817, and extending to the 
latest Building Act and the Housing and 
Town Planning Act. This recital is a 
necessary component of a work such as this. 
and by including portions repealed (in italic) 
has the more value as tracing the revisions 
these Regulations have undergone. 

The book opens with a résumé of these Acts 
and Regulations, and the leading cases in 
which ditħcult points have been decided. The 
various sections of constructive work are con- 
veniently classified; one chapter is devoted to 
calculations required under the Act of 1909. 
and another to the means of escape. The 
scope of the work also includes the rights 
between private parties, а section on the cost 
of building work carefully drawn up by Mr. 
H. J. Leaning, and one on property, includ- 
ing valuation and land development, by Mr. 
Nydney А. Smith. 

We may say that we have tested the 
information given, in numerous cases drawn 
from everyday experience, and find that for 
accuracy and clearness it can be confidently 
relied on. Altogether, we think that the 
author deserves very high praise for the 
systematic way in which he has handled his 
material. 


Ceilings and Their Decoration. By Guy 
CADOGAN Вотнеку. (London: T. Werner 
Laurie. Price 6s. net.) . 

Tur subject of interior emkellishment is of 

great antiquity ; indeed, the author has found 

no difticulty in tracing decorative work of 
the kind back to the days of mud walls, 
when the dwellings of the day were beauti- 
fied with the aid of coloured shells stuck to 
the yielding surfaces. That was the earliest 
form of mosaic, a method of decoration which 
has recommended itselí through the ages. 

Ceilings include, of course, many architectural 

features, such as the fan vaulting of 

Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey 

and hammer-beam roofs, to which attention is 

given in the handy book before us. The 
actual work of all kinds which remains has 
been a source of continual investigation and 
comment, while in comparatively recent years 
there has been a revival in heroic decoration 

to which such artists as the late Edwin A. 

Abbey and Mr. John S. Sargent have ably 

contributed. | 
Mr. Rothery has studied the subject of ceil- 

ings to some purpose, and, writing from a 

critical standpoint, he easily convinces us 

that we have a lot to learn from the construc- 
tion and decoration of ceilings in the past. 1t 
does not lessen our interest in the author's 
opinions that we do not always agree with 
many of his conclusions. For instance, in 
such an argument as the following :—“ A 
further downward step is noticeable with the 
work of the brothers Adam, who came within 
measurable distance of the Erick box with 
cheap stereotyped classical ornamentation 
stuck on in the manner and style of pink and 
white cake decoration. Like Jones, Wren. 
aud Kent, they preached the necessity of 
treating walls, doors, chimney pieces, ceilings. 
and even furniture decoratively in harmony 
with the architectural scheme of the building 
or room. The pity was that in attempting to 
adapt the classic style to the economical 
needs of the day they degenerated into 
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mechanical namby-pambyism. In their ceil- 
ing work they lightened the panels, employ- 
ing Zucchi and others to adapt Grecian de- 
signs to modern conditions. The designs аге 
simplified, or so arranged as to be easily 
moulded in their patent stucco, which could 
be prepared in the studio and placed in posi- 
tion to advantage. Sworn enemies to the 
glare of white, ot the bold work of Jones 
and Wren, they adopted genteel tints (of the 
milky and chocolate cream order) and nice 
line and scroll work. In a few words, it was 
all devoid of strength and sincerity."' 

It is a pity the Mostra tioné were not made 
on a larger scale, as in some instances it is 
difficult to study the designs reproduced. 


— .. —ä — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A History oF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE, 1494 


TO 1661. By Professor Reginald Blomfield. 
Two volumes. 50s. net. (London: G. Bell & 
Sons.) 


Bricks AND Тиз. By Edward Dobson. 
Twelfth edition, fully revised and several 
new chapters added by Alfred B. Searle. 


lllustrated. (London: Crosky Lockwood & 

Sen.) | 
THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 

ATHENS, No. XVI. Session 1909-1910. 


(London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 

THE MANUFACTURE OF VARNISHES AND 
KINDRED INDUSTRIES, BASED ON AND INCLUD- 
ING THE “DRYING OILS AND VARNISHES ” OF 
Аєн. Livacnr. By J. Geddes McIntosh. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 12, 1861. 


The Thames Embankment. 


For long, by means of sketches and other- 
wise, the Builder has endeavoured to show 
the urgent necessity, particularly in the 
metropolis, of clearly defining the margin 
of the Thames; and, when once that limit 
has been distinctly appointed, using all 
endeavours to keep that channel clear. 

For years we have had all manner of 
speculations respecting the Thames Embank- 
ment. The majority of intelligent persons 
must have seen the absolute necessity for 
such a work ; and yet, while the Thames has 
been yearly getting into a worse state, there 
has been a battle of opinions ; in fact, while 
physicians were consulting the patient was 
being sacrificed. 

At length the Government has determined 
upon a plan for the northern Embankment ; 
the raising of the money for this great work 
has been arranged; the sanction of Parlia- 
ment is only needed ; and now arises a dispute 
between the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the Government. There is also opposi- 
tion from those who have wharfs and other 
property along the river side; and wishes 
have been expressed for the formation of a 
roadway; and, inland, a series of small 
docks or basins. Looking at Puddle Dock, 
and reading accounts of other creeks which 
have been allowed to branch from the 
Thames—knowing how much they impede 
the right course of the river and how un- 
wholesome they become it is not to be 
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thought of, whatever may be the additional 
expense, that we are to have harbours for the 
collection of mud and other offensive matters, 
thus causing ill-health to those dwelling near 
and making the proposed new roadway 
anything but pleasant and  salubrious. 
Whatever may be the line determined upon, 
it is clear that a solid embankment, without 
docks or any oreeks, must be made. 

According to the plan proposed there will 
be a considerable quantity of land saved. 
At Richmond-terrace there will be 220 ft. 
in breadth ; at Hungerford, where there is 
at low water such an accumulation of mud, 
there will be 320 ft.; at Somerset House, 
120 ft. ; and at the Temple, 220 ft. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


St. Paul's Cathedral, Uganda. 


[HE great missionary cathedral of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, near the 
shores of the Victoria Nyanza 

| Lake, was struck by lightning and 
destroyed & year ago. This building, on 
its important site on Namirembe Hill at 
Kampala, with its picturesque group of 
pyramidal roofs, formed an important feature 
of the landscape. The last of a series of wooden 
structures which had extended in size and 
failed in permanence, it was a sign of more than 
twenty years of successful church missionary 
expansion. 

The building was of great size, cruciform in 
plan, with apsidal transepts, and was con- 
structed with low brick walls carrying an 
immense roof of wooden structure covered 
with thatch. 

It was therefore felt to be necessarv that the 
rebuilt church should not only be fire-resisting 
апа permanent, but have the character of а 
representative Christian cathedral. 

The extent of the new building corresponds 
with that of the old; it is designed to accom- 
modate the crowds of worshippers who assemble 
in thousands, as many as 10,000 having on 
great services congregated in and about the 
old cathedral. 

Professor Pite's preliminary design, repre- 
sented by the illustration, has been adopted and 
approved ; operations are now commencing for 
making bricks locally and preparing the site 
for the erection of one of the most significant 
and important enterpriees of the church in 
Africa in the present dav. 
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““ Saracens,” Mayford, Woking. 

THIs house was originally intended as a 
zolfers cottage, but large additions were 
subsequently made, including the tower and the 
whole of the wing on the right-hand side of the 
drawing. The walls are of brick rough cast, and 
the roofs are covered with hand-made tiles. 
The architect was Mr. W. F. Unsworth, 
F. R. I. B. A., and the builders were Messrs. 
Norris & Son, of Sunningdale. 


The Muttra Museum. 


THESE illustrations show the proposed 
extension to the Muttra Museum, and are in 
connexion with the article on p. 424. 
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The Story of the Bridge. 
THE illustrations of bridges at Orléans and 
Turin accompany Mr. Shaw Sparrow's ninth 
and last article on the subject (p. 412). 


— — — 
TIMBER IN ROOF COVERINGS. 
Referring to the article on Timber in Roof 

Coverings," published in our last issue, equa- 
tion (2), Unwin's rule, on p. 394, is wrongly 
printed 

p —Pnn0181$cos 08—1 . . . 
it should have been 

p = Pin ore -I. . , (2), 
the latter part of the expression being the index 
of the power of sin 6. 
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St. Paul's Cathedral, Uganda. 
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Professor Beresford Рие, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


THE COPTIC MONASTERIES OF THE WADY-EL-NATROUN, 


EARLY one hundred kilometres to 
М the north-west of Cairo, and some 
d fifty from the nearest point of the 
Nile celta. lies the Wady-el-Natroun, or 
Valley of Salt. 

Here, surrounded by desert, are large 
deposits of salt and nitre and some three or 
four salt lakes, around which are rank vegeta- 
tion and, in places, cultivated land. To the 
north of these lakes four Coptic monasteries 
rise, like derelicts from the ocean, stark and 
grim from the sand. Lying nearest Cairo is 
the monastery of Makarius, or Abu Makar ; 
nine kilometres west of this are the monas- 
teries of Anba Bishoi and Surian, within a 
bowshot of each other. Still another nine 
kilometres west of these is Baramus. 

The date of foundation of these houses is 
very indefinite, but that the site has been 
hallowed by eighteen centuries of Christian 
worship is certain. * * ' 

In the second century St. Frontonius 
withdrew to Wady-Natroun with seventy 
brethren, but probably the surviving houses 
date from the IFFrê and IVth centuries. 

These four monasteries all have the same 
characteristics, although varying greatly in 
size and detail. . +, 

Each monastery is surrounded by an 
enclosure wall about ten metres in height, 


LOWER EGYPT. 


forming on plan an irregular four-sided subject to Bedouin raids, hence the massive 
figure. The only opening in this wall is a enclosure walls and the small doorway, 
very low and narrow doorway. against which, in times of trouble, heaps of 

In former times these monasteries were stones were piled. Within the walls are two 


The Monaastery of Baramus, Wady-Natroun. 
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The Monastery of Surian, East Wall: Detai's of Plasterwork in the Haikal of the Church of Al Adra. 


or three churches, cells for the monks, а 
guest house, refectory and kitchens, numerous 
storerooms, the mill, a well, and the '* kasr.” 
Part of the enclosed space is laid out as a 
garden, planted with date palms and 
vegetables and watered by small channels 
from the well. The °“ kasr corresponds in 
many ways to the keep of the medieval 
castle. It was used by the monks as a last 
resort from the fury of their invaders, and 
is reached bv means of a drawbridge on the 


first floor, either from the gatehouse or from 
a flight of steps near the entrance in the 
enclosure wall. 

It contains on the ground floor store- 
rooms, in one of which is а well. now 
dry; on the first floor cells and the 
library, and on the flat roof is a small chapel, 
which seems to have been a later addition. 

The“ kasr ” of the Monastery of Makarius 
differs from the others in that most of the 
chambers have been converted into chapels. 


Baramus, Wady-Natroun. 


The various churches follow no definite 
plan, but, in common with all Coptic 
churches, they have the three eastern 
sanctuaries, screened off from the main hod 
of the church. Unlike the Cairene Coptic 
churches, however, there are no baldachinos 
over the altars of these sanctuaries. The 
more general type of plan for these churches 
consists of a nave with low aisles, returned 
at the west end, forming a small narthex, 
and the choir, lving transversely to the 
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nave and the full width of nave and aisles. 
Beyond are the three sanctuaries. Adjoin- 
ing the churches many subsidiary buildings, 
side chapels, storerooms, and one or two 
porches are usually to be found. 

The walls are of roughly-coursed rubble, 
the stone for which was quarried from the 
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Anba Bishoi: Detail of Panel to 
Haikal Doors. 


desert near by. The roofs are formed of 
a series of brick domes or vaults, sometimes 
pointed, sometimes semicircular. The bricks 
for these are hard, small, and well burnt, of 
a deep-red colour, and must have been 
brought on camels across the desert from 


SECTION AB. 


The Church of Al Adra in the Monastery of Baramus, Wady-Natroun, Lower Egypt. 
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the Nile delta. Wide mortar joints were 
used. These domes and vaults, as well as 
many ornamental details in brick, point to 
the fact that the builders of these monas- 
teries had an unrivalled mastery over their 
material. The domes over the less im- 
portant buildings are usually of rubble 
masonry, and many of them have fallen in. 
Unhappily, the walls and roofs of almost all 
these buildings have been coated with a 
thick, hard plaster, both internally and 
externally. This probably hides many in- 
teresting features—marble columns and caps, 
and also brick detail. 

Within the churches are many beautiful 
wooden screens and doors, divided into 
small panels, carved with arabesques or 
geometrical patterns and inlaid with 
ivory. 

In the “‘ haikal," or main sanctuary, of the 
larger church of Dér Surian is some excellent 
work in modelled plaster, in the form of 
bands and panels of ornament in high relief, 
also several small windows with cement 
tracery in severe geometric patterns, in 
which are placed small pieces of coloured 
glass. 

In this church also there are three semi- 
domes, one at the north end of the choir, one 
at the south, and the third at the west end 
of the nave, upon which are paintings of 
Biblical subjects, very similar to Byzantine 
mosaics in feeling. | 

Ia some of the other churches also paintings 
are to be found, but most of these are in a 
very bad state of preservation. There are 
also some few beautiful lamp-coron: and 
candlesticks of bronze lying disused and 
covered with dust in odd corners of one or 
two of the churches. In places where the 
old plaster remains are to be found inscrip- 
tions, or graphiti, both in Arabic and 
Coptic characters. 
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Monastery of Surian: Plaster Niche in the Haikal of Main Church. 


These four religious houses are still in- 
habited, between twenty and thirty monks 
dwelling in each. Except on holy days 
there are only two extremely short services 
held daily, one in the early morning and 
one at sunset. The remaining time is spent 
by the monks in reading, working in the 
garden, the preparation and consumption of 
food, and in sleep. i 

- As a whole the monks are ignorant, dirty. 
and idle, but hospitable towards strangers 
as far as lies in their power. 

The revenue of these monasteries 18 
derived from estates belonging to the Coptic 
Church, situated in the delta of the Nile. 

No interest whatever is taken by the 
monks in preserving their ancient edifices ; 
on the contrary, their main object appears to 
be to destroy the old buildings and erect new 
ones, as far as possible imitating in style the 
debased Classic or Art- Nouveau nightmares to 
be found so plentifully in modern Cairo or 
Alexandria. 


THE MUTTRA MUSEUM 
(INDIA). 


Murrea. or Mathura, as it is really called, 
is one of the great religious centres of India. 
Nowadays, it is chiefly connected with the 
worship of Krishna, the incarnated god ої 
the Hindus, who is believed to have been 
born there, and the events of whose child- 
hood are located both at Mathura itself and 
in the neighbouring places of Brindaban, 
Gokul, Mahaban, and Govardhan. 

It is curious that the ancient sculptures and 
inscriptions which are found in and round 
Mathura in such abundance do not bear testi- 
mony to the existence of Krishna worship in 


a very early period. ‘The great bulk of those 
sculptural and epigraphical remains belong to 
Buddhism, which must have tlourished here, 
particularly in the reign of the Indo-Scythian 
princes, who ruled over Northern India atout 
the Ist century of our era. The closely- 
related sect of the Jains also possessed 
important sanctuaries at Mathura, and side 
by side with those two religions there existed 
the popular cults of the Nagas, or Snake gods, 
and of the Yakshas, or treasure guarding 
goblins. 
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The sculptures of this period are of peculiar 
interest, as they show evident traces of Greek, 
or rather Hellenistic, influence, which pene- 
trated into the north-west of India from the 
Grecian kingdom of Bactria. This will be 
evident from the Bacchanalian group in the 
Mathura Museum (Fig. 1), and from the 
Hercules with the Nemacon lion in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. It is obvious that these 
are not works produced by the first artists 
of Hellas, but, notwithstanding their de- 
generated character, the classical origin is un- 
mistakable. 

It is not a little curious that the image of 
Buddha is in all probability a creation of 
the Greco-Buddhist artists of North-Western 
India, as in the older, purely indigenous 
monuments his figure is never shown, but is 
always replaced by some sacred symbol. The 
Buddha image of the Indo-Scythian period, 
such as it occurs in Mathura, does certainly 
not betray its Western origin at first sight. 


Fig. 1. Bacchanalian Group frcm Pali Kbera 
(Muttra Museum.) 


It is only by comparison with the earliest 
Græco-Buddhist type from which it is derived 
that its true birthright can be proved. 

Fig. 2 shows one of the most ancient. and 
at the same time best preserved, Buddha 
images yet found at Mathura. It bears a 
votive inscription, which enakles us to assign 
it to the Indo-Scythian period. The great 
teacher of Buddhism is shown seated cross- 
legged under the Bodhi tree with his right 
hand raised in the attitude which indicates 
the imparting of protection. Не is sur- 
rounded by four attendants, two standing at 
his sides with fly-whisks and two hovering 
above and showering flowers over him. This 
sculpture certainly would seem to have 
nothing Greek about it. Yet there are two 
features in it which point to Western 
influence. First there is the halo, and 
secondly the indication of the folds of the 
garments over the left shoulder and under 
the feet. The treatment of the drapery is 
verv conventional and stiff, and it clearly 
«hows how classical elements intreduced in 


Anka Bishoi, Wady-Natroun. 
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Indian art become gradually Indianised. Тһе 
halo is plain except for a scalloped border. 
It is interesting to compare the beautiful 
standing Buddha image (Fig. 5) which belongs 
to a later period (a.p. 300-600), when the 
indigenous dynasty of the Gupta Emperors 
had replaced the alien Indo-Scythians. 1% 
was under the Guptas that Indian art reached 
a very high degree of excellence, as will be 
seen from this image, the pride of the 
Mathura Museum. Its character is purely 
Indian. The treatment of the drapery, though 


very conventional, is exquisite, and the artist 


has lavished his decorative skill on the halo, 
its true significance—that of an aureole of 
radiating light—being clearly forgotten. It 
will be seen that the scalloped border of the 
earlier type has been preserved. We note 
the two miniature figurines kneeling at the 
feet of the Buddha, no doubt the human 
worshippers for whose sake this beautiful 
image was made. А well-preserved inscrip- 
tion on the base mentions that it was a gift 
of the Buddhist friar Yasadinva, and ends 
with the usual formula, ‘‘ Whatsoever merit 
there is in this gift, let it be for the attain- 
ment of supreme knowledge by his parents, 
teachers, and preceptors, and all sentient 
beings." The inscription is not dated, tut, 
to judge from the character, it must belong to 
the Vth century. 

Fig. 4 shows a Brahmanical sculpture of 
a still later period. It represents Vishnu, 
probably in his incarnation as Buddha. For 
of the four hands, two rest in the lap in the 
attitude of meditation, whereas the two others 
hold two of Vishnu's emblems, the mace and 
the wheel or disc. The three great gods, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are shown above, 
each seated in a little chapel. The sculpture 
is thoroughly Indian in its strict symmetry, 
its exuberance of detail, and prominently 
decorative character. 'The central figure 
expresses weil the Eastern ideal of repose, 
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and thus marks what is perhaps the most 
typical difference between Greek and Indian 
art. It is noteworthy that its head is still 
encircled with the halo, which here assumes 
the form of a full-blown lotus-flower 

One of the first scholats who drew atten- 
tion to the antiquarian wealth of Mathura 
was Mr. F. S. Growse, of the Indian Civil 
Service, who was in charge of the district for 
several years. It was due to Mr. Growse's 
initiative that a local museum was founded 
about 1881, which at present contains the 
best collection of Mathura art existing. It 
comprises Buddhist, Brahmanical. and Jain 
sculptures, and is particularly representative 
of the Indo-Scythian period, when the 
Mathura School was most productive. 

Originally intended as a rest-house for native 
gentlemen of rank, the present building was 
begun by Mr. Thornhill, the Magistrate of 
the district, and some Rs. 30,000 were spent 
when the work was interrupted by the 
Mutiny. The idea was that the building 
should stand in extensive grounds of its own, 
but Mr. Thornhill's successor set to work to 
take the grand trunk road immediately 
across its front at a most awkward angle. 
The garden intended for it was cut o'f, and 
the neighbouring buildings run up near by 
without any idea of arrangement. Eventually 
it was entirely abandoned and nicknamed 
"'lhornhill's Folly.” In 1874, the proposal 
of converting it into a museum was sanctioned, 
апа a roof added to the building, the roof 
of the ruined Temple of Harideva, Govar- 
dhan, supplying the motif of construction to 
the architect, Mr. Growse. А porch was after- 
wards added, which has unhappily been over- 
burdened with ornament. Something simpler 
would have had a more harmonious effect. 
The proposed additions (shown hatched ou 
plan) wil amply provide for the extra 
accommodation which is so badly needed. At 
present. the sculptures are packed together 
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Image of Buddha. 
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Fig. 3. Image of Buddha. 
(Muttra Museum.) 


very closely, and their arrangement does not 
do them justice. The new inner hall will be 
used for the heavier sculptures, while the 
iie d bays will contain showcases, and 
shelves between the pilasters will serve for 
smaller exhibits. The new ground floor 
accommodation also gives a room for the 
Curator, library, etc., and there is ample 
storage for duplicate exhibits. Two flights 
of stairs lead up to the first floor, which will 
consist solely of a gallery containing show- 
cases and shelves. The inner hall will be 
top lighted in addition to the windows in 
each of the side bays. The planning has been 
kept as simple as possible, the arrangement 
of the different classes of exhibits being 
primarily borne in mind. Externally, a long 
verandah on each side will be used for the 
display of those sculptures to which external 
air will not be detrimental. No attempt to 
reproduce the rich carving of the portico is to 
be made, wal! surfaces being kept as simple 
as possible. The upper-story windows will 
be shaded by a deep *''chajja." The build- 
ing, as extended, perhaps appears rather long 
for its width, but the site did not permit 
of any lateral extensions. Dr. Vogel. of the 
Archeological Survey of India, and the pre- 
sent Hon. Curator of the Museum, has 
worked hard for its well-being, and the scheme 
for its enlargement is his proposal. Much is 
being done by the Government to improve 
the condition of local museums such as 
Muttra. The student of Indian Archeology 
is materially assisted by their existence, and 
he can study the topography of the “ find 
5 of the exhibits with facility. The 
zovernment have expressed their willingness 
to substantially help with the funds for the 
proposed extension provided a satisfactory 
response to the appeal for funds is given 
locally. 

It is proposed also to divert the trunk road 
su that it passes the building at right angles. 
and also to slightly change the position of a 
road from the east. so that the latter will 
approach the building axially. By this 
change a little circular plot will be formed 
in front of the Museum, on which it is hoped 
to erect a fountain or statue The whole 
scheme, together with the road diversion men- 
tioned above, has been estimated to cost 
Rs. 42.000, including the provision of extra 
cases and all fittings. 


Fig. 4. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE Shropshire Archeological 
Wroxeter Society reported, at their 
(Viroconium). annual meeting on September 
26, that the Society of Anti- 
quaries have made arrangements with Lord 
Barnard, the owner of the land, to carry out а 
complete excavation on the site of the Romano- 
British city of Viroconium, near Shrewsbury. 
It is anticipated that the exploration will prove 
to be of an unusually extensive and interesting 
character. The Uriconium of Antoninus, 
identified with the Viroconium of Ptolemy and 
the Saxon Wrekinceastre, was an important 
Roman station on the Severn’s north-east 
bank, and was traversed by Watling-strete ; 
the walls encompassed an area of about three 
square miles. Having flourished during a long 
While as the chief city of the Cornavii, it suffered 
much in the wars with the Saxons and was 
eventually devastated, reputedly by the Danes, 
in or about A.D. 580. 


AN alteration of the floor of 
Little Easton the chancel of Little Easton 
Church, Essex. Church, near Dunmow, has 
revealed the plinth, beautifully 
carved, of the double altar tomb between the 
Mavnard Chapel and the chancel as extending 
| ft. below the present floor level. Upon it 
are the brasses of Henry Bourchier, Earl of 
Ewe and Essex, and his wife, Anne of York. 
An older floor, and the base of an altar tomb 
of the Louvain family, XIth century, have also 
been discovered. In the chapel are the fine 
monuments of the Viscounts Maynard and their 
house, descendants of Sir Henry Maynard, to 
whom Queen Elizabeth granted the Manor of 
Easton. 
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Vishnu. 
(Muttra Museum.) 


UNDER the able superintend- 
The London ence of Mr. Guy Francis 
Museum. Laking the London Museum 
is being rapidly equipped. 
Topographical prints will be a feature, while 
several objects of special architectural value are 
promised. Among them will be a reconstruc- 
tion of the old Court House, Wellclose-square, 
Whitechapel, which, since about 1880, has been 
in use as & lodging-house. The prisoners’ cell, 
showing grille and entrance door with wicket, 
will be transferred to Kensington Palace, and, 
with various relics from Newgate, will command 
attention. 


Мв. W. А. STOREY, of Fewston, 


Supposed а member of the Royal 
Neolithic Archeological Society of Great 
Remains, Britain and Ireland, has dis- 
Yorkshire. covered what is considered to 


be a neolithic walled village, 
the settlement of a probably pastoral community, 
at Fewston, near Otley, and by the high road 
at about mid-distance between Knaresborough 
and Skipton, W.R. А wall of ruined stone, 
and fairly rectangular, encloses twenty-four 
stone hut-circles, ranging from 3 ft. to 20 ft. 
in diameter, whereof two аге iron-smelting 
furnaces and one is a well. Close by are two 
stone circles joined with a great stone slab, 
two large round constructions, perhaps a 
crematorium or place of worship, and a small 
stone circle containing still smaller circles 
18 in. in diameter and 2 ft. in depth, filled with 
charcoal. The general plan, with its rampart 
and twenty-four hut-circles, corresponds with 
that of Grimspound, on Dartmoor, where, 
however, the outer wall is double and circular, 
and the huts have an average diameter of 17 ft. 
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THE inventory of the ancient 

Archeeology monuments in the County of 
and Architec- Montgomery, published as 
ture in Wales. part of the work of the Roval 
Commission, is an exceedingly 

interesting volume, not the least important 
feature being the list of Roman coins found 
near Llanfair Caereinion in 1740. Since 1908, 
when the Committee, with Sir John Rhys as 
Chairman and Mr. Edward Owen, F.S.A., as 
Secretary, was appointed to report on arch*eo- 
logical remains in Wales and Monmouthshire, 


. the various parishes have been visited, and the 


results will be studied, of course, by everv 
antiquarian. In the somewhat  pessimistic 
introduction reference is made to the Powvs- 
land Club, whose efforts in the past are acknow- 
ledged ; but there seems to be plenty of scope 
for enterprise, and if this official inventory does 
nothing more than prove the need for excava- 
tion and research it will have justified its pre- 
paration. While much of the volume is given 
up to purely antiquarian matters, such as 
earthworks and other remains of encampments, 
pottery, ornaments, implements of war, etc., 
architectural features are described constantly. 
The Norman church at Kerry, illustrated 
externally and internally, is of historic im- 
portance ; while the parish church of Meifod 
“ contains work of every architectural period 
from the Norman to the present day, and, 
though very thoroughly restored in 1871, has 
just escaped being spoilt.” At Llanwnog is a 
well-preserved example of Tudor architecture, 
and at Lymore Park, Montgomery, belonging 
to the Earl of Powis, is “one of the most 
beautiful specimens of XVIIth-century half- 
timbered, black and white residences in the 
county." | 
AN interesting note on this 
Early English church is included in the 
Church at Report of the Royal Commis- 
Llandiloes. sion. “The church consists 
| of & nave and chancel, struc- 
turally one, а south porch, a north aisle, and а 
squat, heavy western tower. 'The north aisle 
is separated from the nave by an elegant 
arcading of five bays of the best period of Early 
English. This arcade is said to have been 
brought from the dissolved Cistercian monastery 
of Cwm Hir, in Radnorshire. 'The church has 
one of the finest oaken roofs of the Perpendicular 
period in North Wales. It is said that the 
date 1542 is carved on the end of one of the 
hammer-beams, and that it represents the 
period when the church was very largely 
rebuilt to accommodate the new features that 
had just been acquired. The tower is of the 
type usual in the district, and is surmounted 
bv & wooden belfry." 


A vERY interesting set of enrlv 
Views of Old XIXth-century coloured aqua- 
London, at the tints is hung in the corridor 
Guildball. of the Guildhall Library, and 
wil, we understand, be re- 
placed from time to time with others. The 
present series comprises Gendall's view of St. 
Paul's Churchyard from the south-east (pub- 
lished in 1816 by Ackermann), Rowlandson's 
rare bird's-eye views of Covent Garden market. 
from the east, 1811, and Tottenham Court-road 
turnpike, and others; also F. Jukes's pair of 
prints, after F. J. Sargent, of Highgate and 
Hampstead in 1804. These are but indicia of 
the valuable collection, illustrative of the town 
and environs, preserved by the Corporation. 


Fon an extension of the Land 
Insolvent Registry the demolition of 
Debtors’ Court, the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 
Lincoln’s Inn- No. 18, Portugal-strect, is 
fields. now being proceeded with. 
The Court was built in 1824 
from designs by Sir John Soane for purposes 
of the Act of 1 George IV. on behalf of the relief 
and discharge of imprisoned debtors. The 
exterior has been altered since; the interior, 
with its top-light, arched recess, and shallow- 
coved side walls, presents features of Soane's 
style, as in his Law Courts at Westminster Hall. 
The building was used latterly аз the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, and served more recently for the 
Westminster County Court and High Baiiff's 
offices, pending the erection of the New Court 
in St. Martin's-lane. Some have identified 
one of the two old houses embraced by the 
modern front with that mentioned by Pepys 
in his diary for January 20, 1663-4:—" My 
Lord Sandwich also sealed a lease for the house 
he is now taking in Lincoln's Inn-fields, which 
stands him in 250]. per annum rent." 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


PARTY WALLS—SOME LEGAL 
POINTS. 
Б sus and householders are fre- 


quently troubled with questions 

relating to party walls. Indeed, it 

ıs not too much to say that of the 
building cases which come before the courts 
disputes as to party walls form about 50 per 
cent. 

Let us enumerate a few of the problems 
which arise, and then consider them in 
detail. 

(a) Meaning of the term“ party wall." 

(5) Who may build and repair a party wall. 

(с) Liability tor interference with a party 
wall. 

(d) Interference with adjoining property 
by altering party wall. 

(e) Party walls under the London Building 


Act. 


The answer to some of the above questions, 
so far as London is concerned, will be found 
in the London Building Act, 1894, and the 
cases which have been decided thereunder. 
In treating of the subject, however, we hope 
rst to indicate the general law, and then 
to outline the procedure which has to be 
adopted in case a party wall is to be inter- 
fered with in London. 


(a) Meaning of the Term “ Party Wall." 

The words “party wall” may be used in 
four different senses—a wall of which the 
iwo adjoining owners are tenants in common, 
and that is possibly the primary meaning 
of the phrase; a wall divided longitudinally 
into two stripe, one belonging to each of 
the adjoining owners; a wall which belongs 
entirely to one of the adjoining owners, 
subject to an easement or right in the other 
to have it maintained as a dividing жап 
between the two tenements; and a wall 
dividing longitudinally into two moieties, 
vach moiety being subject to an easement in 
favour of the other moiety. 


(b) Who may Build and Repair a Party Wall. 

If. lands belonging to different owners 
adjoin, and are unbuilt on at the junction. 
one owner desiring to build a party wall may 
serve notice of such desire on the adjoining 
owner describing the intended wall. If he 
consents, the wall may be built partlv on 
his land and partly on that of his neighbour, 
the expense being proportionately borne; but. 
if he does not consent, the first owner cannot 
Чо anything but build an external wall just 
up to the boundary of his own land. In 
that case, however, he may, after giving 
notice, lay concrete footings on the land 
of the adjoining owner, subject to the pay- 
ment of euch compensation for damage done 
as may be awarded by the surveyor. It is 
material to observe that this right to build 
footings (which is expressly conferred by 
the London Building Act, 1894, and only 
applies to buildings in the metropolis) is 
4 departure from the common law. At 
common law it would be a trespaes to build 
footings on a neighbour's land. 

Tenancy in common of a party wall or 
fence, it has been sometimes said, does not 
imply any obligation on the part of one 
tenant in common towards his co-tenant to 
repair; but this statement is very doubtful, 
*xcept as regarde ordinary repaire, and it is 
most probably erroneous, as regards neces- 
sary repairs, for at common law. where one 
tenant in common of a party wall refused 
to contribute his share to the repairs, he 
might have been compelled to fulfil his duty. 


(c) Liability for Interference with a Party Wall. 

Even where no right of support exists, 
a party pulling down his wall, who proceeds 
so negligently, irregularly, and improperly 
that his neighbour is subjected to more than 
ordinary risk, if an accident occurs may be 
liable for the accident—even where the party 
injured has not done all that he could 
for his own protection (Walters v. Pfeil, 
M. & M. 364), and although the property 
injured may have been so infirm that it 
could have lasted only a few months longer, 


he may be held liable in that case also; 
for no person has a right to accelerate the 
fall of his neighbour's house, the age and 
condition of the property injured being 
merely a circumstance to be taken into con- 


-sideration by the jury in determining the 
amount of the negligence and in assessing ` 


the proper damages (Dodd v. Holme, I. A. 
& E. 493). | 
(13) Interference with Adjoining Property Ьу 
Altering Party Wall. | 

It is of particular importance that builders 
who are asked to effect any repairs to the 
walls of a house should inquire whether any 
party walls are likely to be interfered with. 
Sometimes the mere interference with one- 
half of a party wall involves damage to the 
adjoining buildings. We recall a recent case 
at the Lambeth County Court, where a 


builder was employed to repair a wall. He 


was not told that it was a party wall, but 
in effecting the repairs he produced a crack 
in the cross walls of the adjoining house. 
The adjoining owner promptly sued the man 
who had employed the builder, and recovered 
damages. In such a case it is possible that 
the man who employed: the builder could sue 
him for negligence. It is to the builder 
that he looks for advice and guidance when 
he is carrying out works of this kind. He 
is not supposed to know anything about 
support, or party walls, or the mutual rights 
of adjoining owners. 

(e) Party Walls under the London Building 

Act. 

The expression “party wall” as used in 
the London Building Act, 1894, means (a) a 
wall forming part of a building, and used, 
or constructed to be used, for separation 
of adjoining buildings belonging to different 
owners, or Occupied. ог constructed, ог 
adapted to be occupied by different persons; 
er (b) а wall forming part of a building. 
and standing to a greater extent than the 
footings projection of the lande of different 
owners. It is to be distinguished from 
party fence wall'"-—a phrase used in the 
Act to designate а wall used to separate 
the lands of one owner from those of 
another. 

In the metropolis, a wall which complies 
with these conditions becomes a party wall 
either by being built or used as such. So 
where a building was proposed to be erected, 
some portions of it being of much greater 
height than others, and the walls dividing 
the higher from the lower portions were to 
be carried up above the roof of the lower, 
so as to form the outside walls of the 
higher, it жав decided (on the authoritv of 
Weston v. Arnold, L. R., 8 Ch., 1,084) that 
the wall was not a party wall at any point 
higher than 3 ft. above the point at which 
it ceased to be a dividing wall, and that, 
consequently, openings might be hade in it 
above that height. 

A building owner (in London) has certain 
defined rights in relation to party wulle. 
He can exercise these and no other. Thus 
he may (a) make good, underpin, or repair 
any party structure which is detective cr 
out of repair; (6) pull down and rebuild 
any party structure which is so far defective 
or out of repair as to make it necessary or 
desirable to pull it down; (c) raise and 
underpin any party structure upon condition 
of making good all damage occasioned 
thereby to the adjoining premises, or to the 
internal finishings and decorations thereof 
and of carrying up to the requisite height 
all flues and chimney-stacks belonging to the 
adjoining owner on or against such party 
structure or external wall; (d) a right to null 
down any party structure which is of in- 
sufficient strength for any building intended 
to be built, and to rebuild the same of 
sufficient strength for the above purpose upon 
condition of making good all damage 
occasioned thereby to the adjoining premises 
or to the internal finishings апа decorations 
thereof; (e) a right to cut into any party 


. structure upon condition of making good all 


damage occasioned to the adjoining premises 


by such operation; (f) а right to cut away 
any footing or auy chimney breasts, jambs, 
or flues projecting or other projections from 
any party wall or external walls in order to 
erect an external against such y wallor for 
any other purpose upon condition of making 
good all damage occasioned to the adjoining 
premises by euch operation; (g) & right to 
cut away or take down such parts of any 
wall or building of an adjoining owner ae 
may be necessary in consequence of such 


wall or building overhanging the ground of 


the building owner in order to erect an 
upright wall against the same on condition 
of making good any damage sustained bv 
the wall or building by reason of such cutting 
away or taking down; (А) a right to perform 
any other necessary works incident to the 
connexion of a party structure .with the 
premises adjoining thereto. But the above 
rights shall be subject to this qualification, 
that any building which has been. erected 
previously to the date of the commencement 
of this Act shall be deemed to be conform- 
able with the provisions of this Act, if it 
be conformable with the provisions of the 
Acts of Parliament regulating buildinge in 
London before the commencement of this 
Act; (i) a right to raise a party fence wall(s) 
or to pull the same down and rebuild it 
as a party wall. 

A party wall may not, however, be raised 
in such a manner as to obstruct ancient 
lights in the adjoining premises.’ The notice 
given must be «o clear and intelligible that 
the adjoining owner may be able to see 
whether he ought to give a counter-notice. 
and what the nature of that notice should be. 

Where a class of persons such as joint 
tenants or tenants in common are entitled 
to а particular interest in the adjoining 
premises, notice on one such class will be 
suflicient. 


THE TRADE UNIONS AND 
STRIKE PAY. 


Tue General Federation of Trade Unions 
has issued a circular, entitled “ Threatened 
Trade | Unions," which expresses some 
apprehension that the Government may re- 
strict the right to picket, and may restrain 
the right of trade unions to grant or withhold 
strike pay. 'The trade unions appear to be 
calling out before they are hurt, but it is 
hardly surprising if the recent developments 
of “peaceful picketing ’ and the granting of 
strike рау without the necessary resolutions 
and formalities have caused them to experi- 
ence an apprehension that the public may 
call upon the Government for some redress. 
The Trade Disputes Act is responsible for 
the  ditliculties now experienced. Per- 
suasion," if it really is peaceful,“ requires 
no statutory sanction; it is no offence against 
the common law. The peaceful picketing 
and persuasion, the creation of statute, is an 
anachronism апа sanctions duress, either һу 
a parade of unnecessary force in numbers or 
bv minatory action on the part of the 
persuaders. 

'The second question—the payment of strike 
pay—offers more difficulties, as the unions are 
in fact strangers to the contracts between 
emplovers and their workmen, but on the 
principles which prevail in law in actions for 
" maintenance," and which protect persons 
from being victimised bv litigation at the 
instance of persons who have no interest in 
it, it would certainly seem equitable to re- 
strain the unions from supporting men who 
have gone on strike in breach of existing con- 
tracts with their emplovers. Where the men 
have duly terminated their contracts the case 
would seem difierent, and the unions should 
be al liberty to support the men if they see 
fit so to do. 

The freedom of the funds of trade unions 
from being levied upon where the unions 
have been guilty of tort and have acted 
illegally, granted by the Trade Disputes 
Act, has not only endangered the public 
safety, but has injured the unions themselves 
by weakening their authority over their 
members. 
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PROPOSED INDUSTRIAL 
COUNCIL. 


A NEW national body of representatives of 
employers and men of the great industries 
of the country has been formed for the pur- 
pose of settling or avoiding calamitous indus- 
trial disputes “by which the public 
are adversely affected." The Industrial 
Council“ is to be the title of the new body. 

The following is the text of the official 
statement issued from the Board of Trade 
Offices :— 


„His Majesty's Government have recently 
had under consideration the best means of 
strengthening and improving the existing 
official machinery for settling and for shorten- 
ing industrial disputes by which the general 
public are adversely affected. | 

With this end in view, consultations have 
recently taken place between the Prime 
Minister and the President of the Board of 
Trade and a number of representative em- 
ployers and workmen especially conversant 
with the principal staple industries of the 
country and with the various methods adopted 
in those industries for the preservation of 
peaceful relations between employers and 
employed. | 

Following on these consultations and after 
consideration of the whole question, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government, has established an 
Industrial Council representative of employers 
and workmen. 

The Council has been established for the 
purpose of considering and of inquiring into 
matters referred to them affecting trade dis- 
putes; and especially of taking suitable action 
in regard to any dispute referred to them 
affectiug the principal trades of the country 
or likely to cause disagreements involving the 
ancillary trades, or which the parties, before 
or after the breaking out of a dispute, are 
themselves unable to settle. 

In taking this course the Government do 
not desire to interfere with but rather to 
encourage and to foster such voluntary 
methods or agreements as are now in force 
or are likely to te adopted for the preven- 
tion of stoppage of work. or for the settle- 
ment of disputes. But it is thought desirable 
that the operations of the Board of Trade 
in the discharge of their duties under the 
Conciliation Act, 1896, should be supple- 
mented and strengthened, and that effective 
means should be available for referring such 
difficulties as may arise in a trade to investi- 
gation, conciliation, or arbitration, as the 
case may be. 

The Council will not have any compulsory 
powers.” 


We hope to deal with this important scheme 
in our next issue, but we may add here that 
the following gentlemen, among others, have 
consented to serve on the Council :— 


Mr. J. W. White (President of the National 
Building Trades Employers’ Federation), Mr. 
F. Chandler (General Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners), Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P. (Manchester, 
N.E.) (Organising Secretary of the National 
Union of Gas Workers and General Labourers 
of Great Britain and Ireland). Sir George 
Askwith, K.C.B., K.C., the present Comp- 
troller-General of the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Council. 


BUILDING TRADES’ DISPUTE. 


A MEETING of tho Manchester branch of the 
National Association of Builders’ Labourers 
was held at the Caxton: Hall. Salford, on the 
3rd inst., when. the general secretary, Mr. P. 
Flanagan, reported that the deputation had 
been met in the afternoon by representatives 
of the Master Builders! Association, to whom 
they had stated the claims of the labourers. 
They had asked for a minimum wage of 6d. 
an hour for general labourers; 63d. an hour 
for bricklayers',. stonemasons’. and slaters’ 
labourers; and Td. an hour for scaffolders. 
iron-fixers, and other grades of the semi-skilled 
men. This was the first time they had met 
the emplovers’ association, and they had asked 
for a code of working rules, which would 
apply to the conditions of their. work. as 
similar codes applied to that of the skilled 
workers. The suggested rules were to cover 
such matters as starting time, walking time, 
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and country work; they would provide for 
overtime at the rate of time and a quarter for 
the first two hours, and after that at the rate 
of time and a half. The employers’ repre- 
sentatives hud promised to put the proposuls 
of the union before their association, and 
their reply might be expected in the course 
of a fortnight. 


LIVERPOOL MASTER 
BUILDERS. 


> 

THE forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Liverpool Master Builders! Association was 
held in the boardroom of the Association, 24, 
Sir Thomas-street, recently. The chair was 
occupied in the earlier proceedings by the 
retiring President, Mr. James T. Duthie. The 
annual report dealt with various matters of 
importance to the trade. That, and the 
Treasurer’s statement of accounts for the past 
twelve months, were approved. Mr. Thomas 
M'Hugh (Bootle) was elected President for the 
ensuing year. The following further officers 
were then elected:—Mr. Thomus Rimmer, 
Senior Vice-President; Mr. Robert Morrison, 
Junior Vice-President; Mr. H. E. Cubley, 
Treasurer; Mr. H. E. Dallow and Mr. J. 
Sirett Brown, Honorary Auditors. Forty-two 
members were elected to form the Council for 
the ensuing twelve months. The Council is 
divided up into seven trade committees repre- 
senting the following :—Bricklayers, masons, 
plasterers, and slaters, carpenters and joiners, 
painters, plumbers, and glaziers, electricians, 
und Associate members. The retiring President 
was accorded a vote of thanks for his services 
in the chair during the past twelve months, 
and the meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Secretary, Mr. Bertram B. Moss. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 
FEDERATION. 


THE quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Representatives of the Northern Counties 
Federation of Building Trade Employers was 
held at the Grand Hotel, Sunderland, Mr. 
Fred. W. Ranken, Sunderland, presiding. 'The 
President presented the report in connexion 
with the visit of the National Federation to 
Newcastle in July. He said the Northern 
Counties Federation were pleased with the 
arrangements for the entertainment of the 
visitors during the week of their visit, and on 
their behalf presented to the Secretary (Mr. 
W. Н. Hope) а copy of Hobson's work on 
Worcester China," and a cheque in acknow- 
ledgment of their appreciation of the way in 
which all the arrangements had been carried 
out in connexion with that visit. 

Tho steps taken by the Sunderland Associa- 
tion with respect to the action of the Opera- 
tive Joiners’ Societies in relation to non-union 
men working for members of the Federation 
were reported upon. The matter had been 
referred for further consideration by the 
Sunderland Conciliation Board ќо the 
Northern Centre Board. 

The proposed revision of clauses 20 and 28 
of the national form of contract in use bv the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
proposed agreement for sub-contracts were 
referred to а sub-committee. E 

The Industrial Disputes Board proposed to be 
established at the instance of the. Board ‘of 
Trade was discussed." It was mentioned’ that 
Mr. J. W. White (Sunderland), the President 
of the National Federation, had been asked 
to serve on the Board. 

Mr. Robert J., Huntley (Sunderland) was 
appointed an auditor in the place of the late 
Mr. J. C. Hope (Newcastle). 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH ALTERATIONS, ABERDEEN. 

Under the guidance of Sir Robert. S. 
Lorimer, A. R. S. A., the. interior of St. 
Andrew’s Episcopal Church. Aberdeen, has 
been reconstructed at а cost of about 2.300“. 
A feature of the alterations is the addition 
of a new chuncel screen of oak. a memorial 
to the late Dean Danson. Mr. Findlay. Edin- 
burgh,. was clerk of works, and the con- 
tractors were as follows: — Mason Mr. George 
Hall: carpenters—Messrs. R. & J. Reid: 
piibters— Messrs. G. Donald & Sons; plasterers 
— Messrs. James Bannochie & Sons: heatingz— 
Mr. Robert Tindall: electric. engineers— The 


. Electric Engineering Company. Ltd.: lacquer- 


ing brass work— Мт. J. 


A. Connon: plumber 


‘and brass work —Messrs. John Blaikie & Sons: 


carved oak work—-Mr. Nathanial Соул 


Messrs. J. W. Clow Bros. (Edinburgh). 


end 


| with 
Egham. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOL, WALTHAiMSTOW. 


Mr. Charles J. Dawson. F. R. I. B. A., is tho 
architect of the new High School for Girls, 
Walthamstow, the cost of which will be about 
11,500/. 


NEW PRINTING WORKS, BRUNSWICK-STREET, S.E. 

The new printing works of Messrs. Richard 
Clay & Sons, Ltd., Brunswick-street, Stamford- 
street, S.E., is a concrete structure. The total 
frontage is about 260 ft. and the depth «t 
the side of the north end is 96 ft. and at the 
south end 41 ft. There are, including the Базз. 
ment, four floors on the same general plan 
und a fifth floor comprising the dining-room, 
kitchen, etc. The architect was Mr. F. G. 
Collinson, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. Alexander Drew, 
M. Inst. C. E., acted as consulting engineer лг 
the ferro-concrete construction, and Mr. Frank 
Broadbent, M.Inst.E.E., was responsible for the 
electric power and light installation. The 
building is fitted with up-to-date appliances, 
including the latest available methods of 
electric-driving machinery and lighting, fire 
protection, and heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus. The latter was installed by Messrs. 
C. Kite & Co., of 132, Euston-road, from the 
designs of their engineer, Mr. M. Н. Skelt. 
M.I.H.V.E., und consists of a mechanical 
system capuble of delivering into the building 
50,000 cubic ft. of filtered, cold, or warmed 
fresh air per minute, and maintaining the 
temperature at 65° Fahr. during the coldest 
weather, und cooling the building in very hot 
weuther. In addition to satisfying the re- 
quirements as to temperature and ventilation, 
eliminating dust from the air, etc.. it was 
desired to minimise as far as practicable the 
constructional or builders’ work in connexion 
with the system and to locate the apparatus 
in the most suitable position for it without 
occupying too much floor space. The heater 
air-washer or filter and an arrangement ior 
moistening the air are placed centrally on ihe 
first floor at the base of the light well; fresh 
air is drawn from the light well through the 
filter and heater by means of two pairs of 
electrically-driven fans, one above and the 
other under the heater, supplying the top 
floors and the two lower floors respectiveiy. 
This arrangement permits of equalising the 
work between the two sets of fans, and tho 
resistance in the distributing shafting has all 
the advantages of central distribution, and an 
unrestricted supply of fresh air. The air is 
distributed about the building through 
galvanised-steel shafting having outlets at 
suitable points arranged at a height of about 
8 ft. above the floors and fitted with valves; 


the muin shafts are also fitted with valves 


placed пеат the connexion to fan outlets. The 
supply of fresh cold filtered air is controlled 
Ьу means of louvre valves at the back of tlie 
filter; these also serve as baffle plates to 
prevent water from the filter being drawn into 
the heater chamber: return air-flues are 
urranged to permit of the nir from each floor 
being reused if desired. The supply of air to 
each floor and the temperature can be reza- 
lated separately, and the apparatus can be 
used for one or more floors as required: by-pass 
valves are arranged on each side of the heater 
to allow of the passage, if necessary, of cold 
air to the fan chambers for mixing with the 
heated air or modifying the temperature. 


BUILDING TRADE IN GLASGOW. 

The Dean of Guild, Mr. Francis Henderson, 
at а sitting of the Dean of Guild Court 
recently, revicwed the business of the Court 
for the past year. He pointed out that great 


‘depression һай marked the condition of the 
‘trades most closely connected with the work 
: of the Court. | 


| t. The immediate outlook seemed 
to give no indication of improvement. While 
during the past year the number of linings 
showed no material decrease, the valuations 
were less bv 140.0004 than in the preceding 
twelve months, and both as regards linings and 
valuation it was the lowest in the past twenty 
veurs. i 
ELECTRICITY POWER STATION, EGHAM. 
The Lord Mayor of London. Sir T. Vezos 


' Strong, laid the foundation-stone recently of 
the new power station of the Egham and 
` Staines Electricity Company. In designing the 


buildings the engineers associated themselves 
Messrs. W. & G. Gray. architects. of 
| The building—which is of Georgian 
design—will be 75 ft. long, giving an engine- 
"oom 55 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, with offices 


for the staff and general public. 


TRADE NEWS, 
The Kimbolton Council School. Hunts. has 


‘recently been fitted with one of D. О. Bovd's 


Һұрла»бе veutilating grates, supplied by 
Messrs. O'Brien. Thomas; & Co.. Upper 
Thames-street,. London, and Excelsior Works. 
South Bermondsey. | 


Under the direction of Messrs. Jefferv & 
Lacey, architects, Ashford, the “Boyle” 
system of ventilation (natural) embracing 
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Boyle's latest patent “air-pump’” ventilators 
and air inlets, has been applied to the Picture 
Palace, Ashford, Kent. 

The Eldon Church Hall, County Durham, is 
being ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
exhaust roof ventilators and special inlet 
ventilators supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

A three-light stained glass window has 
just been erected on the south side of Middle- 
ton Church, Manchester. The work has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. Percy Bacon 
& Brothers, of London. The central light of 
the window contains the figure of Christ as the 
Consoler, with St. James and St. Leonard in 
the side lights. The same firm have just 
placed a stained glass window in Littleham 
Church, Exmouth. The subject of the window, 
which consists of three lights, is the tnree 
Marys, the centre light contains a figure oi 
the Blessed Virgin, while Mary Magdalene 
and Mary are depicted in the side lights. 
The work has been carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. С. Н. Fellowes Prynne. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDFEN.—Proposed enlargement of school, 
Skene-street; Aberdeen School Board. 

Berwick-on-Tweed.—Alterations to work- 
house; Mr. H. R. Peters, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Berwick. 

Beverley.—Proposed school (3,000/.); Vicar, 
St. Mary’s Church, Beverley. 

Birkenhead.—School, Temple-road (13,786/.) : 
Mr. W. Н. Forde, builder, 73, 77, 107, and 
127, Claughton-road, Birkenhead. 

Birmingham.—Additions to infirmary; Mr. 
W. Н. Ward, architect, Puradise-street, Bir- 
тїп ат; Mr. A. Rotheroe, builder, Icknield- 
street, Birmingham. 

Bromley.—Extensions to public library 
(3,120/.): Mr. Е. P. Duthort, builder, West- 
moreland-road, Bromley, Kent. 

Brynmill.—Additions to school; Architect, 
care of Mr. A. W. Halden, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, Swansea Town Council. 

Carnarvon.—Library; Mr. R. L. Jones, 
architect, Market-street, Carnarvon; Messrs. 
Jones Bros., builders, Bontnewydd. 

Chadwell St. Mary.—School (186 places); 
Architect, care of the Secretary, Orsett Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Chelmsford.—Thirty-eight houses on site ad- 
joining Rainsford.lane (7,3401.); Mr. C. Brown, 
Surveyor, Chelmsford Town Council. 


Cleckheaton.—Alterations to Springfield 
House for the Cleckheaton Co-operative 
Society. 


Clydebank.—Erection of annealing works, 
Dalmuir, for Messrs. W. Beardmore & Co., 
shipbuilders. 

Colwyn Bay.—Baptist Chapel, Abergele- 
road; Mr. 8. C. Fulkes, architect, Post Office- 
chambers, Colwyn Bay. 

Corringham.—Alterations to church school; 


the Managers. 
Coventry.—Drill hall; Mr. J. Liddington, 


architect, Regent-street, Rugby; Messrs. 
Clarke & Sons, builders, Coronation-road, 
Coventry. 


Dearnley.—Additions to St. Andrew's 
Church; Architect, care of the Building Com- 
mittee, St. Andrew’s Church, Dearnley. 

Derby.—Bank, Midland-road; Mr. A. Smith, 
builder, Gordon-road, Derby. 

Durham.—Additions to workhouse: Archi- 
tect, care of Mr. H. E. Ferens, Clerk, Board 
o9 f Guardians, Durham. 

Eastbourne.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Workshops and offices for Mr. C. Н. 
Jones; Mr. W. R. Box, architect; Mr. С. Н. 
Jones, builder. Additions to St. Cvprian's, 
Summerdown-road, for Mr. L. C. Vaughan 
Wilkes; Mr. E. H. Bulloch, architect. Cine- 
matograph hall, Seaside, for Mr. H. Baker; 
Mr. Andrew Ford, architect. Addition to 
laundry, Green-street, for Mr. A. Avard: Mr. 
W. В. Box, architect; Mr. А. Avard, builder. 
Eight houses, Wannock-roud; Mr. William 
Hookham, builder. Additions and alterations, 
32.8, Terminus-road, for Messrs. Bobby & Co.: 
Mr. A. Ford, architect; Messrs. М. Martin & 
Sons, builders. Four houses, King's-drive; 
Mr. Joseph Martin, builder. Addition to 
Martello Laundry. Allfrey-road, for Mr. W. 
Symington; Mr. A. Ford, architect: Mr. M. 
Hookham, builder. The following plans have 
been lodged :—Nine houses, St. Anthony's- 
avenue, for Mr. J. T. Wenham: Mr. A. Ford, 
architect. Four houses, Victoria-drive, for 
Mr. F. G. Collins. 

Fence Houses.—Thirty-three houses for the 
Lambton Collieries, Ltd. 

Gateshead.—4Alterations to boys’ school and 
alterations to Wesleyan Sohool: Architoct, 

care of Mr. R. T. Edington, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, Gateshead Town Council. 
монон 


° Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
otc., on another page 
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Glaszow. — Technical college, | Woodend, 
Jordanhill Estate, for the Glasgow Provincial 
Committee for the Training of Teachers. 
Buildings on site of Nos. 302-312, Висһапап- 
street, Glasgow, for the Caledonian Railway 
Company, 302, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 

Greenock.—' Two houses, Kelly-street; Mr. 
William Kirkwood, builder, Greenock. Club- 
house for Messrs. Reid & Co., Ltd. 

Guishorough.—Proposed children's home: 
Mr. W. Richardson. Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Guisborough. 

Hanley.—Church, Leek-road; Mr. T. God- 
win, builder, Hanley. 

Harpurhey.—Alterations and 
St. Stephen's Church ; the Vicar. 

Hayes.—Inn for the Staines Brewery Com- 
pany. 

Heacham.— Enlargement of school (900/7.): 
Mr. W. V. Bushell, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittec, Norfolk County Council, Norwich. 

Hove.—The following plans have been 
passed: —Four houses, Lyndhurst-road; Mr. 
F. C. Parsons. Six houses, Lyndhurst- road; 
Mr. W. H. Overton for Mr. C. J. E. Glover. 
Plans have been lodged as follows: — For a 
proposed factory, Occupation-road, Mr. W. H. 
Overton, for Messrs. H. J. Green & Co., Ltd. 
Proposed pier with hotel, theatre, etc., there- 
on; Mr. H. Hoyne Fox, architect, 12, Caven- 
dish-place, Brighton. 

Hull.—Rebuilding front portion of Town 
Hall (25,400/.); Messrs. Quibell, Sons, & Green- 
wood, builders, Sculcoates-lane, Hull. 

Hustledown. — Enlargement of 
Catholic School (240 extra places); 
Managers. 

Isleworth.—Proposed infectious diseases ac- 
commodation at infirmary, also educational 
block of schools area; Mr. W. Stephens, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Brentford. 

Kidderminster.—Weaving shed, Miull-street, 
for Messrs. J. Humphries & Sons, Ltd. Dye- 
houses, Churchtields, for Messrs. Tomkinson & 
Adam. 

Lanchester.—Additional accommodation аё 
cottage homes: Mr. W. H. Ritson, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Lanchester. 

Liverpool. — School, Everton-terrace (600 
places); Mr. J. Legge, Secretary, Education 
Committeo, Liverpool Town Council. 

Lochgclly.—School; Messrs. Kidd & Herd, 
builders, Kirkcaldy. 

Low Fell.—Extensions to premises for the 
Gutehead Co-operative Society. 

Luton.—W omen's infirmary and nurses’ homo 
(6,800/.): Mr. W. Austin, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Luton. 


additions to 


Roman 
the 


Mablethorpe.—School (18.5001); Mr. Т. 
Groves, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Leicester Town Council. 

Matlock (Derbyshire).—Residence; Messrs. 


F. Wills & Son, architects, St. Peter’s Church- 
yard, Derby. 

Millom.— Hall; Architect, care of the Secre- 
tury, Millom Recreations, Ltd. 

Motherwell.—Eight houses, Catherine-street, 
for the Glencairn Housing Society. 

Newbury.—Alterations and additions to St. 
Bartholomew’s Grammar School, Enborne— 
road; Architect, care of the Trustees. Altera- 
tions and additions to bank premises, Market- 
place, for the London County and Midland 
Bank, Ltd. 

New Hurst East.—School (13.285/.); Mr. J. 
Douglass Hepscott, builder, Morpeth. 

Parkfield.—School, Dimmock-street: Mr. 
F. J. €. Poole, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Coscley Urban District Council. 

Pentrebach.—Fiftv-two houses; Mr. T. F. 
Harvey, Surveyor, Merthyr Town Council. 

Portishead.—Maize-flaking mill and store 
(3,430/.): Mr. P. B. Rigg. architect, Frome; 
Mr. T. Weeks, builder, Bedminster. 

Portsmouth.—Shops on pier: Mr. P. Murch, 
Surveyor, Portsmouth Town Council. 

Port Talbot.—Theatre and shops for the Port 
Talbot Hippodrome Company. 

Rippingale.—Eight houses (1.255/.); Mr. T. 
Laker. Surveyor, Bourne Rural District 
Council. 

Rotherham.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Alterations and additions to Duke of 
Wellington Inn. Greasbro’-road, for Messrs. 
Tennant Bros., Ltd.; four houses, Cambridge- 
street and Lord-strect, for Mr. T. Green; six 
houses, Oakwood-road and Broom-lane, for 
Messrs. Charles Green’s Sons: alterations 
und additions to“ Advertiser " Works, Непгу- 
street, for Messrs. Н. Garnett & Co., Ltd.; 
extensions to premises, Rawmarsh-road, for 
Messrs. Watt & Fergusson; cicht houses, Hill 
Top-lane, Kimberworth, for Mr. Tom Hill. 
A plan has been lodged by Mrs. S. Cross for 
three houses, Wilkinson-street. 

Rugby.—Iron foundry at works, Brownsover 
Mill-road. for the British Thomson- Houston 
Company, Ltd 

Selby.—Enlargement of St. Mary's Roman 
Catholic Church; the Managers. 
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Shafton.—School (4.8001); Мг. W. V. Dixon, 
Secretary, Education Committee, West Riding 
of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 

Sheffield.—The following plans have been 
passed :— Four houses, Balfour-road, for Mr. 
К. Н. Mellor: additions to premises, Wash- 
ford-road, for the Effingham Steel Works and 
Rolling Mills Company, Ltd.: four houses, 
Mitchell-road, for Miss A. Hunt: three houses, 
Shepperson-road, for Mr. Thomas Barker ; 
additions to premises, Attercliffe-road, for 
Messrs. T. W. Ward, Ltd.; shops and offices, 
Manciester-road and Lydgate-lane, for Mr. 
К. Brightmore; eight houses, Swaledale-road,. 
for Mr. A. Waddington; alterations, Wool- 
suck Inn, Upper Allenstreet, for Messrs. 
Tennant Bros, Ltd.; three houses, Writtle- 
street, for Mr. W. Brunton; six houses, Coupe- 
road, for Messrs. Flowerday & Sons; four 
houses, Redmires-road, Lodge Moor Hospital, 
for the Sheffield Corporation Hospitals Com- 
mittee: pavilion, Derbyshire-lane, for the 
Sheffield Corporation Education Committee: 
three houses, Tom-lane, for Mr. Wilson; house, 
shops, offices, and stores, Ecclesall and Ceme- 
tery roads, for the Sheffield and Ecclesall 
Co-operative Society, Ltd.; fifteen houses, 
Hawkshead and Skelwith roads, for Mr. 
Gosling: twelve houses, Elmham and Waverley 
rouds, for Messrs. W. & E. Saddler; altera- 
tions to Haymarket (late Tontine Hotel) for 
executors of late Mr. E. Bingham; six houses 
Bellhouse-road and Oaks-lane, for Messrs. 
Oxspring Bros.: stores, Aldine-court, for Sir 
W. C. Leng & Co.. J.td. 


Shrewsbury. — Factory and _ warehouses 
(6.000/.): Mr. A. Williams. architect, High- 
street, Shrewsbury; Mr. T. Price, builder, 


Welsh Bridge, Shrewsbury. 

Skegness.—Cottage hospital: Mr. F. J. 
Parkinson, architect, 9, Richmond-road, Black- 
burn. 

Stretford.—The following plans have been 
assed :—Annex to foundry, Trafford Park, 
or Messrs. Royce, Ltd.; extension of works, 
Ogden-strect, for Messrs. Sutcliffe & Bingham, 
Ltd.: eight houses, Howard-street, for Mr. 
H. C. Jones; eleven houses, Lime-grove, for 
Mr. Thomas Emery; reconstruction of works, 
First-avenue, for the Ford Motor Company 
(England), Ltd.; ten houses, Norton-street, for 
Mr. Thomas Hames: reconstruction of works, 
Lund- street, for Mr. J. D. Campbell. 

Tipton (Staffs).—School: Messrs. Scott & 
Clark, architects, Regent-chambers, Wednes- 
bury. Workshop and offices, Brook-street, for 
the Tipton Tube Company. 

Torquay..—The following plans have been 
passed :--Three houses, Empire-road, for Mr. 
J. Blatchford; alterations to Hatley St. 
George” for Messrs. Oatley &. Lawrence; 
eleven houses, Plainmoor, for Mr. J. W. 
Chapple: motor garage, for the Imperial Hotel 
Company; alterations and additions to Grand 
Hotel for Mr. J. Gillev; alterations to hotel 
for the Victoria and Albert Hotel Company. 

Tring.—Improvements to school (1,500/.); 
Mr. A. R. S. Hallidie, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Herts County Council, Hertford. 

Tunstall.—Additions to tile works; Messrs. 
A. Wood & Son, architects. Town Hall, Tun- 
stull: Messrs. Grants, Ltd., builders, Moor- 
land-road, Burslem. 

Tyldeslev.—Mission church, Little Factory- 
street: Architect, care of the English Baptist 


Trustees. 

Upper Dovercourt.—Proposed school (800 
places): Mr. G. D. Hugh Jones, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Harwick Town Council. 

Uppingham.—Workhouse laundry (4600); 
Mr. F. Oakley, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Uppingham. 

Wakefield.—Additions to school, Clarenden- 
strect (124 extra places); the Managers. 

Walsall.—Central tramway office on site of 
St. Paul’s-buildings, The Bridge: Mr. R. L. 
Horsfield, ‘Tramways Manager, Wallsall Town 
Council. A plan has been passed for exten- 
sions to a factory in Wolverhampton-street 
for Messrs. J. Bailey & Co. 

Wareham.—Drill hall (1,025/..- Messrs. Burt 
& Vick, builders, Market-street, Poole. 

Wigan.—Additions to sanatorium  (320/.): 
Messrs. Jos. Wilson & Co., builders, 14, Caro- 
line-street, Wigan. The following plans have 
been passed:—Alterations and additions to 
Highfield Church of England Schools, Billinge- 
road; the Trustees. Workshop, Pennyhurst 
Mill, off Wallgate, for Messrs. Darbyshire 
Bros. 

Wolverhampton. — Extensions to Qucen 
Victoria Nursing Institution; Mr. A. 
Warrall, architect, Queen's-chambers, North- 
street, Wolverhampton. Warehouses; Mr. F. 
Beck, architect, Wulfruna-chambers, Wolver- 
hampton; Mr. H. Norman, builder, Queen- 
street, Wolverhampton. : 

York.—Schools, Brook-street and Castlegate 
(280 and 540 places respectively): Mr. J. H. 
Mason, Secretary, Education Committee, York 
Town Council. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised in 


this Number : 


Competitions, — 


; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x 


; Public Appointments, xvii; Auction Sales, xxiv. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


9,9 It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


OCTOBER 28. — Salford. — Extension of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of 5 Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 

OCTOBER 80.—Holland.—STAINED Glass WIN- 
DOW.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
ronin ningen. See ody ortisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OcToBER 81. — Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
GRAND HOTEL. — Particulars from Mr. Е. A. 
Jenkine, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 

OCTOBER 81. lebone. — New MUNICIPAL 
Воирімов. —Premiums of 100l., 751., 501. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F. R. f. B. A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

NOVEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

NOVEMBER 17._Nottingham.—Bartist CHURCH 
AND PREMISES.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Assessor, Mr. H. W. Wills, A.R.I.B.A. 
Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jackson, 
solicitors, King-street, Nottingham. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Cardiff.—Trcunicat INSTITUTE. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further articulara: Successful architect to carry 
out wor Premiums of 125l., 751., and 50l. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor. 

NOVEMBER 30. — Hastings. — East SUSSEX 
HosPrríAL.—The Joint Committee of the Easv 
Sussex Hospital and King, Edwar VII. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in issue of August 25 for 
further particulars. Premiums of 1251, 75l., 
and 501. Mr E. T. Hall, assessor. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
BBRripor.— Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for & bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60. and 20l. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 


ticulars. 
JANUARY 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infi —Ex- 
to Rochdale architects. 


TENSIONS. Limited 
Assessor. Mr. Alex. Graham, F. R. I. B. A. 

JANUARY 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1951. and 8501.) апа town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401, and 
495l.. Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 78, Basinghall-street, Е.С. 

JANUARY 81, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL Crry.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of Septembcr 1 
for further particulars. 

JULY 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 8751. onditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No  Darr.—Armadale.— Public hal and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 15]. and 101. 

No Darr.—Bolton.—Miners' Federation Hall 
end Offices. Limited to architects within twenty- 
five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 50l. and 25l. 
Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, F. R. I. B. A 
Particulars from Messrs. Fielding & РАВА: 
7, Fold-street, Bolton. А 


Contracte. 


BUILDING. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

OCTOBER 14.—8t-y-Myll.—CoTTAGES, ETC.— Erec- 
tion and completion of two cottages, and adapta- 


tion of a set of farm buildings. Plans and 
specification seen, and  auantities from Mr 
T. Manse Franklen, Clerk of the C.C.. 


Glamorgan C.C. Offices, Westgate-street, Cardiff. 

OCTOBER 16. — Bedford. — CHILDREN’S Номе, 
KrMPsTON.—The Guardians invite tenders for 
alterations and repairs to The Lodge, Kempston, 
in accordance with plan, etc., which may be in- 
Dd at the Union Offices, 115, High-street, 


ford. 

OCTOBER 16. — Greenwich. — REPAIRS. — The 
B.C. invite tenders for repairs and other work 
at the late Lee Board Offices, Old Charlton. 
Specification can be seen. and form of tender 
obtained, at the Borough Engineer's Office, Town 
Hall, Green wich. 

OcTOBER 16.-Kirkham.-—- COTTAGES — The Fylde 


Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd., invite 


tenders for the building and completion of three 

cottages at Sunny Bank, Kirkham. Plans, etc., 

апе seen at the Board- -room, Poulton-street, 
ir 

OcroBER 17. — Артуу. .— W ARD8.— Erec- 
tion of isolation wards lans and specifica- 
tions at the Borough Surveyor's Office. Mr. 
Rees Jones, Borough Surveyor, Corporation 
Offices, Smithfield-road, Aberystwyth. 

Остовев 17.—8herburn.—ScHoor.—The С.С. of 
Durham invite tenders for & new school for 
about 300 scholars at Sherburn. Plans, etc., 
may be seen, апа bills of quantities obtained, at 
the office of Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall 


Durham. 
OCTOBER 18. — Kinsale. — Corradrs.—Kinsale 
R.D.C. invite tenders for building forty-five 


cottages, in accordance with the plan, etc., to 
be seen at the Council Office 

OcroBER 18.—Newport, Isle of Wight.— 
UNDERPINNING.—The Guardians invite tenders 
for underpinning, etc., according to specifica- 
tions, to be seen at the "Workhouse. 

OCTOBER 18.—Rochdale.—Goops SHED.—Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway Directors invite 
tenders for the erection of а gooda shed at Fish- 
wick-street Goods Yard, Rochdale. Plans can be 
seen, and copies of tender, etc., obtained, on 
application at the Engineer's ‘Office, Hunt’s 
Bank, Manchester. 

OcToBER 20.— Hull.—STraABLES.—' The Corporation 
invite tenders for the erection of stables, together 
with loose boxes, hay loft, messroom, and resi- 
dence, in Chapman- street Yard. Drawings, etc., 


may be seen at office of Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, 
City Architect, Town Hall, Hull Quantities 
obtained upon a deposit of 21. 2s. 

OCTORER 20. -— Porth. — SCHOOL Wonks.— 


Rhondda U.D.C. invite tenders for alterations 
and additions to the girls’ and infants’ depart- 
ments of the Porth Council School. Plans, etc., 
may be seen, and bills of quantities ete. ob- 
tained, at the office of the Architect, Jacob 
Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, upon e 
of a receipt from the Accountant of the Council 
for the required deposit of 21. 2s. 

OcToBER 20.—Skelmanthorpe. —Scnoor.—The 
Weet Riding Education Committee invite whole 
or separate tenders for Skelmanthorpe new in- 
fants’ echool and special subjects’ centre. Plans 
тау be seen, and specifications, etc., obteined, 
on application to the Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. A sum of 1l. must be 
sent by separate letter to the West Riding 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield. 

OCTOBER  21.—Churwell.—SHrp PREMISES.— 
Shed premises at Lane Side Mills, Churwell, for 
Messrs. Charles Scarth & Sons, Ltd. Plans, etc. is 
may be seen, and quantities obtained, at Morley 
offices of Mr. T. A. Buttery, L.R.I.B.A , archi- 
tect, Queen-street, Morley, and 1, N 
square, Leeds. 

OCTOBER 21. — Pwllcarn. — HovsEs.— Twenty 
workmen's houses for the International Coal 
Company, Ltd., at Pwllcarn, near Bridgend. 
Plans, etc., may be seen at the International 
Colliery Offices, Blaengarw. 

OCTOBER 23.— East Preston. — LATRINES.— 
Tenders are invited for the remodelling of the 
latrines and other works at the Workhouse, East 
Preston, near Worthing. А copy of the plans, 
etc., may be seen at the Workhouse. 

ж OCTOBER 24. — Northfield. — SCHOOL. — The 
King's Norton end Northfeld U.D.C. invite 
tenders for new Council school at Woodgnte. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 


particulars. 

Остовєк 24.—Oakdale Model Village.— 
HovustEs.— Tenders are inv ited for the erection of 
100 (or more) workmen’s houses, for the Oakdale 
сеш Colliery Company, Ltd. ni etc., 
тау pe seen hey the offices of Mr. A. F. Webb. 

architect and surveyor, Tredegar- 
5 Blackwood. 
* OCTOBER 24. — Winchester. — School. The 
Winchester Corporation invite tenders for new 
elementary &chool on the Danemark Estate. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

OCTOBER 25.— Oldham. — SnopS.— The Markets 
Committee invite tenders for the builders' work 
required to be done in the erection and com- 
pletion of a number of lock-up shops adjoining 
the Victoria Market Hall. Plans, etc., may be 
seen, and bills of quantities, etc., obtained, upon 
application at the Borough Survey or's Office. 

OCTOBER 25.— Ystalyfera.— Hovsres, етс. Erec- 
tion of twenty-eight dwelling- houses and pre- 
mises, and the construction of a road. Plans 
seen, and specification from Mr. John Morgan, 
Engineer and Surv еуог, Council Offices, Pontar- 
dawe. Deposit of 5 

OCTOBER 26. Boroughbridge. — REPAIRS, ETC.— 
The West Riding Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Committee invite whole tenders for the 


following works :—(1) Repairs to Oakroyd Farm, 
ower uns forth, near Boroughbridge; (2) 
alterations and additions to farm at Upper 
Dunsforth. Plans may be seen, and specifica- 
tions, etc., obtained, on application to the West 
Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. A 
aum of 1l. in each case must be sent by separate 
letter to the West Ridiag Treasurer, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 


OCTOBER  27.—Pelling.—Hovusr.—A superin- 
tendent's house and stable, etc., at the County 
Police-station, Felling-on- Tyne. Plans, etc., 


may be seen, and bills of quantities obtained, at 


the County Surveyor’s Offices, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 


OCTOBER 27. — Romford. — ALTERATIONS.— The 
U. D. C, invite tenders for the execution of cer- 
tain alterations required to the Council offices. 
Specifications, etc., can be obtained, and the 
drawings inspected, at the offices of the Sur- 
veyor to the Council. Market-place, Romford. 

OCTOBER 28, — Belturbet. — PREMISES. — 
Drapery establishment in dy ae for Мевата. 

uinn Bros. 


30. — Rathmines. — LIBRARY. — The 
Rathmines and Rathgar invite 
tenders for the erection of a Carnegie 
Library and  'fe:hnical Institute opposite 
the Town Hall Rathmines-road. The draw- 
ings, etc., prepared by the Councils archi- 
tects, Messrs. Batchelor & Hicks, 86, Merrion- 
square, may be inspected at the offices of the 


quantity surveyors, Messrs. Patterson & 
Kempster, 95, Lower Leeson.street, from whom 
copies of the bills of 1 may be 


obtained on receipt of the sum of 21. 


OCTOBER 30.—Uxbridge.—LavatTory. P Usbridge 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of a public 
lavatory at the Market-house, Uxbridge. Plan, 
etc., can be seen at the offices of the Council's 
Surveyor, Mr. William L. Eves, F. R. I. B. A.. 
F.S.I., 54, High-street, Uxbridge. 


ж OCTOBER 30.—Waltham Cross.— EXTENSION 
or Posr-orricx.— The Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
extension of post-office. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

OcroBER  31.—'Tywardreath.—FARMHOUSES.— 
The Small Holdings Committee of the Cornwall 
C.C. invite tenders for the erection of three farm- 
houses, three sets of farm buildings, alterations 
апа adaptations to existing buildings, and new 
walls and fences at Lampetho Farm, Tyward- 
reath, near Par. For plans, specifications, etc., 
apply to the County Land Agent, Public Rooms. 

uro. 

NOVEMBER 2.—King’s Lynn Union.—ALTER&«- 
TIONS.--The Guardians of the King's Lynn Union 
invite tenders for alterations at the isolation 
ward of the Workhouse. Plans, etc, can 
seen at Messrs. Jarvis & Son's. architects. Lynn. 
Ж NOVEMBER 6.—Dartford.—ScHooL.--The Kent 
Education Committee invite tenders for new 
Council school at Dartford (Maypole Estate). 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
ж NOVEMBER 6.—Tunbridge Wells.—Scnuoor.— 
The Kent Education Committee invite tenders 
for new county school for girls. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
ж NovrMBER 10.—Stanwell.—ISOLATIOx 
PITAL.— The Staines Joint Hospital Committee 
invite tenders for Isolation Hospital for In- 
fectious Diseases at Stanwell, Middlesex. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Жж NOVEMBER 13.—London.—New Orrices.—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Build- 
ings invite tenders for new offices for the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

ж DECEMBER 2.—Tewkesbury.—JSoOLaTIon Hos- 
PITAL, ETC.—The Tewkesbury Joint Hospital 
Board invite tenders for an Taclasion Hospital, 
with outbuildings, and for alterations and addi- 
tions to existing Hospita! at Fredington, near 
Tewkesbury. See advertisement in thia issue for 
further particulars. 

No Darr.—Consett.—CHuRcH, ETC.—Erection 
of new Primitive Methodist church, Sundav- 
schools, and caretaker's house. Messrs. T. E. 
Davidson & Son, architects, 1. Eldon-square, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

No Darz. — Middlesbrough.--ALTERATIONS.— 
For alterations to Carlin How branch premises 
for the East Cleveland Co-operative Society. 
Messrs. Kitching & Lee, architects, 21, Albert- 
road, Middlesbrough. 

No Date.—Youghal.—Hovse.—Erection of & 
dwelling-house at Propogue, оса Plans 
and specification from Ме: J. Murphy, 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Watercourse Mill road. Cork. 


Hos- 
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ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


The date given at the commencement of each 

paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
way be sent in. 
. OCTOBER 14.—Milford.— Water works.—Repair- 
ing the Rathmullen Waterworks. Plans and 
specifications by Mr. J. J. 8. Barnhill, 
A. M. Inst. C. E.,  Baltic-buildings, Foyle-street, 
Londonderry. 

OCTOBER 16.—8wansea.—ELrEcTBRIC LIGHT IN- 
STALLATION AT CATTLE MARKET AND SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSE.—Particulars, etc., me be obtained upon 
application to the Borough Electrical Engineer, 
Mr. C. А. L. Prusmann, Electricity Department, 
Strand, Swansea, upon payment of 11. 1s. 


OCTOBER 18.—Mfanchester.—HyYpRAULIC POWER 
SuPPLY.—Manchester Waterworks Committee in- 
vite tenders for sinking and lining trial bore- 
hole at Pott-street pumping-station. Specifica- 
tions, etc., on application to the Secretary, 
Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 

OcTOBER 19. — M'anchester.—BoiILER-HOUSE.— 
The Electricity Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation invite tenders for alterations to 
No. 2  boiler-house, at their Stuart-street 
generating-station, in connexion with the instal- 
lation of two marine boilers. Forms of tender 
and bills of quantities шау be obteined on 
application to Mr. F. E. Hughes, Secretary, 
Electricity Department, Town Hall, Manchester, 
on payment of a fee of 11. ls. 

OCTOBER 19.—Manchester. — SWITCHBOARD.— 
The Corporation Electricity Committee invite 
tenders for the supply of a high-tension switch- 
board, to be erected at their Mynshull Mill sub- 
station. Specifications, etc., may be obtained on 
application to Mr. F. Hughes, Secretary, 
Electricity Department, Town Hall, Manchester, 
on payment of a fee of 1l. 1s. 

OCTOBER 19. — Oldham. — PiPrs, ETC. — The 
Heelth Committee invite tenders for certain cast- 
iron pipes, flue dampers, fire doors, front plates, 
etc., required at their sewage works, Slacks 
Valley, Foxdenton-lane, Chadderton. Copies of 
bill of quantities, etc., can be obtained at the 
Borough Surveyor’s Office. 

OCTOBER 20.—Belfast.--GAaSHOLDER.—The Gas 
Committee of the Belfast Corporation invite 
tenders for the erection of a spiral-guided gas- 
holder of 3,000,000 cubic ft. capacity and other 
works. The drawings, etc., may be obtained 
from Mr. J. D. Smith, Engineer and Manager, 
Gasworks, on payment of a fee of 2l. 2s. 

OCTOBER — 21.—Xneesall.—BonREHOLE.— Tenders 
are invited for putting down а borehole near 
Kneesall, Notte, for Earl Manvers. Specifica- 
tion, etc, may be obtained from Mr. . 
Radford, C.E., Albion-chambers, King-street, 
Nottingham. Deposit of И. 1s. 

OCTOBER 21.—Truro.—TELEPHONE SySTEM.— 
Cornwall C.C. invite tenders for the installa- 
tion of a private internal telephone system for 
the new county offices at Truro. Any informa- 
tion required can be obtained from the clerk of 
the works. 

OCTOBER 23. — Buxton. — BOILER. — Buxton 
U.D.C. Gas Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of a 12 ft. long by 4 ft. 3 in. diameter 
Cornish boiler. Further particulars, etc., may 
be obtained on application to Mr. F. G. Shaw, 
Gas Engineer and Manager, Gasworks, Buxton. 

OCTOBER 24. — Newoastle-upon-Tyne.— TRAM- 

way ҢАПВ AND Тїк Bars.—The Tramways Com- 
mittee of the City Council invite tenders for (a) 
tramway rails, and (b) tie тв, іп accordance 
with the specification, etc., а copy of which can 
be obtained from the City Engineer, Town Hall. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on payment of the sum of 
11. 18. for each copy. 
x OCTOBER 24.—Willesden.—IRON  FENCING.— 
The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for supply 
and delivery of wrought-iron unclimbable iron 
fencing to Roundwood Park, Harlesden-road. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

OCTOBER 25.—Enfleld.—TeLEPRONE INSTALLA- 
TION.—Edmonton Guardians invite tenders for 
the installation of eight telephone instruments 
and line wires, and the overhauling of two exist- 
ing ten-line exchanges at Chase Farm Schools, 
Enfield. Specifications may be obtained from 
Messrs. May & Hawee, Consulting Engineers to 
the Guardians, at Caxton House, Westminster, 
on making а deposit of 1l. 

OCTOBER 31.—Plymouth.—Docx WonRks.— The 
Directors of the Great Western Railway invite 
tenders for the reconstruction of & portion of the 
East Quay at the Great Western Docks. Plans, 
etc., may be seen, and forms of tender, etc., 
obtained. at the office of the Engineer at Ply- 
mouth, North-road, Station. 

NovEMBER 9.—Dublin.—Pumps.—The Improve- 
ments Committee of the Corporation invite 
tenders for electrically-driven centrifugal pumps, 
each capable of dealing with 15,000,000 gallons 
of sewage per diem, together with other works, 
for their Ringsend, pumping-station. Specifica- 
tion, etc., may be inspected at the office of the 
City Engineer, City Hall, Dublin, and at the 
office of the consulting engineer, Mr. John S. 
Alford, M.Inst.C.E., 6. The Sanctuary, West- 
minster. Form of tender, etc., may be obtained 
on payment of the sum of 5l. 5s. Crossed 
chequee only will be received in payment. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


OcTOoBER 16.—Bradford. —CoLovnixcG, rrc.— The 
Corporation invite tenders for colouring, clean- 
ing. etc., required to be done at the Cartwright 
Hall Lister Park. General conditions of con- 
tract may be seen, and apecification, etc., 
obtained, on application to the City Architect, 
Town Hall, Bradford. 
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OCTOBER 16. — Bristol. — CEMENT, ЕТС. — The 
Sanitary and Improvement Committee of the 
Corporation invite tenders for the supply, dur- 
ing the year 1912, of the following storee:— 
Cement, drain pipes, paints. General con- 
ditions, etc., may be obtained at the offices of 
the City Engineer, 63, Queen-square, Bristol, on 
payment of 10s. 

OCTOBER 16.—Stockton.—PuLtina Down.—The 
Education Committee invite tenders for the pull- 
ing down of the infants’ school, cottage, and 
houses situate in Regent-street, Nelson-terrace, 
and Ropery-street, Stockton-on-Tees. Full par- 
ticulars, etc., can obtained upon application 
to the architect, Mr. E. G. Fletcher, Prince 
Regent-street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

OCTOBER 17. — Manchester. — PITCH. — The 
Tramways Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion invite tenders for the supply of pitch for 
paving purposes. Specifications, etc., may be 
obtained on application to Mr. J. M. McElroy, 
General Manager, Corporation Tramways, 55, 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 

OCTOBER 18.-—Bradford.—CLeaNING, ETC.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for internal cleaning 
&nd painting required to be done at the City 
Hospital, Leeds-road. General conditions of con- 
tract may be seen, and specification, etc., 
obtained on application to the City Architect, 
Town Hall, Bradford. 

„, OCTOBER 18.—Chard.—Granite.—The Corpora- 
tion invite tenders for the supply and delivery 
of 2,955 tons, or thereabouts, of broken granite. 
General conditiona, etc., can be obtained from 
Mr, Ernest W. Hearn, C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Guildhall, Chard. Е 
OcroBER 18.—S8tockton-on-Tees.-—PaIntTinc.— 


For outside painting at the following public 
elementary schools :—Tilery-road, Jewtown, 
Specifications 


Oxbridge-lane, and Bailey-street. ) 
from Mr. M. H. S kes, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Stockton-on-Teees. 

OCTOBER 19.—Stepney.—PaiNTING, ETC.—The 
Stepney Guardians invite tenders for exterior 
E and repairing works at their Work- 

ouse, St. Leonard-street, Bromley-by-Bow, E. 
Specifications, etc., can be obtained at office of 
Mr. T. G. Stacey, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 
Barnes-street, Stepney, E., on payment of the 
sum of 5l. 5s. as a deposit. 

OCTOBER 21.—Glasgow.—SToREs.—Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway Directors invite tenders 
for the supply of stores. Detailed schedules and 
specifications can be obtained on application to 
Mr. R. F. Harrison, Store Superintendent, 
Kilmarnock. 

OCTOBER 24.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—GRANITE 
SETTS AND CUBES.—The Tramways Committee in- 
vite tenders for granite setts and cubes. Specifi- 
cation, etc., from the City Engineer, Town Hall. 
Nev catieu pon kyns; on payment of the sum of 

. ls. 

OCTOBER 24. — Wealdstone. — GRANITE, — The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 200 to 
400 tons of granite, and 40 tons of granite chip- 
pings. Samples of material to be supplied must 
be forwarded to Mr. Herbert Walker, C.E., the 
Council's Surveyor, Wealdstone. 

OCTOBER 24. — West Hartlepool. — Roap 
MATERIALS AND SEWER PiPES.— The Corporation 
invite tenders for the supply during the year of 
road material, etc. Specifications, etc., can be 
obtained at office of Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, 
M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Municipal-buildings. 

OCTOBER 26. — Romford.—GRaNtTE.—Romíford 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of sbout 
725 tons of best blue Guernsey granite. Forms 
of tender can be obtained on application to Mr. 
J. Turvey, the Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Romford. 

OCTOBER 98.—Dublin.—SToRES.— The Directors 
of the Great Northern Railway Company 
(Ireland) invite tenders for the supply of stores 
for twelve months. Forms of tender can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Amiens-street 
Terminus, Dublin, on payment of 1s. for esch 
orm. 

OCTOBER 28. — Huyton-with-Eoby.—MACADAM. 
—The U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
(1) 800 tons of 2-in. macadam; (2) 500 tons of 
2i-in. macadam. Mr. G. W. Swift, Clerk to the 
Council, Public Offices, Huyton. 

OcTOBER 28. — Preston. — FURNITURE. — Lan- 
cashire Education Committee invite tenders for 
the supply of general furniture to the schools in 
the administrative county area. Particulars, 
etc.. may be obtained on application to Mr. 
H. Lloyd Snape, Director of Education, County 
Offices, Preston, on payment of a fee of 1l. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 4.—Hampton  Wick.—GnaNriTE.— 
The U.D.C. of Hampton Wick invite tenders for 
the supply of about 150 yds. of granite. Mr. 
Harold Fawssett, Clerk to the Council, Council 
Offices, High-street, Hampton Wick. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


OCTOBER 16.—Briton FPerry.—Sewerace.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of 
about 440 lin. yds. of brick and concrete sewer, 
5 ft., and about 40 lin. yds. of stoneware pi 
sewer 15 in. diameter, for the drainage of the 
western district of Briton Ferry. Drawings, etc.. 
may be seen, and bill of quantities obtained, at 
office of Mr. Alex. Clarke, Engineer and 
Surveyor, U.D.C. Offices, Briton Ferry, on pay- 
ment of 3I. Зв. 

OCTOBER 16. — Plymouth. — MaxiNG-UP.—For 
making-up and completing the following lanes :— 
North-street-lane, Chudleigh-road-lane, Grand- 

arade-lane No. 1, Grand-paradelane No. 2. 

lans, etc., may be seen at office of Mr. James 
Paton, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Plymouth. 
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OcroBER 16.—XEomford.—DAGENHAM  SEWER.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for the construc- 
tion of about 100 yds. of 7n. diameter 
stoneware pipe sewer, with manholes, etc., in 
Chequers-lane, Dagenham. Plans, etc., can be 
seen, and form of tender obtained, on applica- 
tion to the Surveyor to the Council, Victoria- 
chambers, Romford. 

OCTOBER 17.—Brentford.—REMovaL or SEWAGE 
Stupce.—Brentford U. D. C. invite tenders for the 
removal of the sludge from their sewage works 
in Ealing-road, Brentford, for the term of three 
years. orms of tender, etc., may be obtained 
on application to Mr. J. W. Croxford, the Sur- 
veyor, at his office, Clifden House, Boston-road, 
Brentford. 

. OCTOBER 18.—Barnsley.—Sewee.—The R. D. C. 
invite tenders for laying a 9-in. sewer, with all 
necessary manholes, etc., at Woolley Colliery 
Darton, near Barnsley. Plans may be seen, an 

particulars obtained, at offices of Messrs. Craw- 


shaw & Wilkinson, Surveyors, 13, Regent-street, 
Barnsley. 
OcroBER 18. — Kinsale. -- DRA1INAGE.— Kinsale- 


R.D.C. invite tenders for drainage work at 
Ballinaboy Burial Ground, in eccordance with 
the plan, etc., which may be seen at the Council 
Office, and also at the office of Mr. R. Evans, 
C.E., 53, South Mall, Cork. 


 OcTosER 18. — Llantrisant. — Drains. — The 
Glamorgan С.С. invite tenders for surface-water 
ipe drains and building catchpits along the 

lantrisant and Cowbridge and Llantrisant апа 
Llanharen mein roads, near Talbot, Llantrisent. 
Plans, etc., may be seen, end copies of the bill 
of quantities obtained at the  Police-station, 
Llantrisant, and at offices of Clerk of the C.C., 
Glamorgan C.C. Offices, Westgate-street, Cardiff. 


OCTOBER 21.—Bacup.—PavinG.—The Corpora- 
tion of Bacup invite tenders for the paving, 
etc., of streets. Plans mar. e seen at the office 
of Mr. W. Н. Elce, A.M.Inst.C.E, Borough 
Engineer, and specifications, etc., obtained, on 
payment of 1l 


OCTOBER 23.—-Abbots Langley and Aldenham. 
—EXTENSION or Sewers.—Watiord R. D. C. invite 
tenders for small extensions of sewers in the 
parishes of Abbots Langley and Aldenham (їп 
all about 485 yds. run of 9-in. pipe and seven 
manholes). Plans, etc., may be seen, and a 
copy of quantitiese obtained at the Surveyor's 
Office, 9, Market-street, Watford, upon payment 
of 1l. 1s. 

OCTOBER 23.—Bedwas.—STREET Works.— 
Tenders are invited for forming streets, drains, 
etc., on the Pant Glas Estate at Bedwas. Plane, 
etc., can be seen, and quantities obtained. at the 
office of Messrs. Gibson, Parry Williams, & 
Co., architects and surveyors, Pontypridd. 


OCTOBER 23.—Mountain Ash.—Footway.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the improvement of 
the footway west side of Llanwonno-road, Moun- 
tein Ash. Drawings, etc., may be seen, end 
form of tender, etc., obtained, at the Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 


OCTOBER 24.—Bridlington.—SrwERaAGE WORKS. 

—New sewers in South Cliff-road, Pembroke- 
terrace, Neptune-street, and Horsforth-avenue. 
Plans, etc., may be seen at the office of the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. E. R. Matthews, and bill 
of quantities, etc., may be obtained, on payment 
of 1l. 1s. 
ж OCTOBER 24.—Willesden.—CoNCRETE 'lUBE8.— 
The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for the supply 
and laying of 36-in. concrete tubes in watercourse 
at rear of Denzil.road. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


OcTOBER 25. — Dukinfield. — EXTENSIONS AT 
Works AT _ BRADLEY Hurst.—Stalybridge an 
Dukinfield Joint Sewerage Board invite tenders 
for the construction of extensions of the above 
works. Plans, etc. may be obtained upon 
application to the Engineer, Mr. J. P. Wilkin- 
son, M.Inst.C.E., at his offices, 301, Cathedral- 
street, Manchester, on a deposit of 2l. 2s. 


OCTOBER 30.—Aldershot.—Gas Махз. —Тһе 
Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting 
Company invite tenders for laying of gas mains 
in various districts. Form of tender, etc., on 
application, and route plans inspected at the 
Chief Office of the Company, Victoria-road, 
Aldershot. 

OCTOBER 30.—Chelmsford.—SEWwERS, ETC., AT 
INGATESTONE.—The R.D.C. invite tenders for 
laying about 743 lin. yds. of 9-in. stoneware pipe 
sewer, and manholes, etc.; also about 110 lin. 
yds. of 3-in. cast-iron water main, valves, etc. 
Forms of tender, etc., may be obtained. and the 
plans inspected, at the offices of the Engineer, 
Mr. James Dewhirst, Bank-chambers, Chelms- 
ford. 

ОстовЕв_ 30.—Henstridge.—Srwerace.— Win- 
canton R.D.C. invite tenders for the construction 
of a system of sewerage for the parish of 
Henstridge; also the construction of sewage dis- 
posal works. Plans, etc., bv the engineers, 
Messrs. A. P. I. Cotterell & Carr, 28, Baldwin- 
street, Bristol, and Mr. E. A. Rankin. Bourton, 
Dorset, may be seen at the office of Mr. E. N. 
Martin. Clerk to the Council, Union Offices, 
Wincanton, Som. Copies of the forin of tender, 
etc., may be obtained from Messrs. $ x 
Cotterell & Carr, on payment of the sum of 
3l. 3s. 


Ocroser 31.—S8nydale.—SEwrRAGE WoORKS.— 
Featherstone U. D. C, invite tenders for the con- 
Btruction of works of sewage disposal at Snvdale, 
near Featherstone, in the West Riding of York- 
shire. The plans may be inspected, and copies of 
the specification, etc., obtained, on application to 
Mr. Samuel Chesney. Engineer, Council Offices, 
Featherstone. Applications must be ассош- 
panied by a deposit of 5l. 

NOVEMBER 1. — Ebbw Vale. — SUBSIDIARY 
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ROADS, etc.— continued. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or tha 
names of those willing to submit ends., may бе 
«ent in. 

Sewers.—The Ebbw Vale U. D. C. invite tenders 
for about thirty miles of stoneware, cast-iron, 
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and steel pipe sewers of 6-in., 9-in., and 12-in. 
diameter, with the necessary manholes, etc. 
Plans, etc., may be seen, and specification, etc., 
obtained, at the office of Mr. T J. Thomas, the 
Town Engineer and Surveyor. A deposit of 5l., 
which must be in postal orders, for a copy of 
the form of tender and bill of quantities. 


Public Appointments. 


[OCTOBER 13, 1911. 


NOVEMBER 1. — Wanstead. -- MAKING-UP. — 
Wanstead U.D.C. invite tenders for making-up 
the streets known аз Ingatestone-road and 
Margaretting-road, Manor Park, E. Copies of 
specification, etc., can be obtained, and contract 
form inspected, at the Council Offices, Wanstead, 
N.E. (Surveyor’s Department). 
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Nature of Appointment. 
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*ASSISTANT TECHNICAL ІМЅТЕССТОЕ................... 
*CHIEF ASSISTANT (EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT) ...... 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT (EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT) ... 
*CHIEF ASSISTANT (OFFICE ror GENERAL CO. WORK) . C. 
„JUNIOR ASSISTANT (OFFICE rog GENERAL CO. WORK) Essex % ˙¹w 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Ancient Lights. 


Tue case of Darby v. Matthews was heard 
in the Vacation Court a few days ago by 
Mr. Justice Lush. | 

Jt was an action, said Mr. Bramwell Davis, 
K.C., counsel for the plaintiff, for an 1njunc- 
tion to restrain the defendant from interfering 
with his ancient lights. The plaintiff, ex- 
plained counsel, was a doctor residing at 
‘Dunwich,’ Station-road, Harrow. The ela. 
fendant occupied the adjoining house, and 
was building at the back of the premises to 
within a few inches of the plaintiff’s window. 
Defendant, however, said his wall had reached 
as high as he intended it to; but behind the 
wall defendant was proposing to erect a ono- 
story building, and further down the garden a 
three-story building, which defendant asserted 
would not interfere with the plaintiff's lignts. 
Plaintiff did not know how high defenaant 
intended to carry the building of the wall, and 
if it went no higher the plaintiff would be 
satished. And as to the three-story building, 

lointiff would accept an undertaking not to 
interfere with his ancient lights. 

Counsel for the defendant was agreeable to 
give an undertaking. At the same time, he 
pointed out that the wall and one-story build- 
ing would not affect the plaintiff at all. With 
regard to the three-story building, accordin 
to the plans made, that would fall behin 
the line of a former obstruction there. 

Finally an undertaking was given not to 
interfere with the plaintiff’s lights, and the 
matter allowed to stand over, the trial of the 
action to be expedited. 


Reinstatement after Fire. 


AT the Guildhall, before Alderman Sir John 
Bell, Messrs. Franks & Simons, builders, Mile 
End-road, were summoned at the instance of 
Mr. John Todd, District Surveyor, for having 
commenced to do certain building works with- 
out serving him with a “building notice.” 
The facts were not in dispute, and the notice 
had been given since the issue of the summons. 

Mr. Todd said the work in question was 
the reinstatement of a building after fire. The 
house—No. 9, Hutchison-street, Houndsditch— 
was let out in tenements, and two lives were 
lost in a fire there recently. The staircase and 
upper floors were now being rebuilt, and such 
work came within the section requiring notice 
to be given to the Surveyor. The work itscit 
Was in contravention of the most useful pro- 
vision of the Act, which aimed at the preven- 
tion of fire spreading from one building io 
another. 

Mr. Richards (the clerk): 
summoned them for that. 

Mr. Todd replied that there was no penalty 
attuched to that. There was a penalty for fail- 
ing to give notice, because when the Surveyor 
had that he could take steps to prevent any- 
thing being done in contravention of the Act. 
He could. if necessary, apply for an order on 
a builder to take down any stricture that was 
irregular. 

The defendants’ manager regretted that they 
had omitted to give notice. 

Sir John: That’s all very well. You are 
builders, and ought to know your responsi- 
bilities. I shall impose a fine of 20s. and 3s. 
costs. Morning Advertiser. 


You have not 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. Aumonier, R.I. 


We regret to announce the death, on 
October 4, after an operation, of Mr. James 
Aumonier, of No. 142, Adelaide-road, N.W., in 
his eighticth year. A native of Camberwell, 
Mr. Aumonier was for many years employed 
as a designer by a firm of calico-printers. In 
1870 he exhibited in the Royal Academy rooms, 
aud became an original member of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, though 
working chiefly in oils. The Chantrey Trustees 
bought his picture, “The Black Mountains," 
in 1905, for 400 guineas, and, in 1889, “* Sheep- 
Washing in Sussex," for 3004. Sir N. Mappin 
purchased “ An Englishman's Cottage Home” 
(R.A., 1873); “ Тһе Silver Lining of the 
Cloud " and ** When the Tide is Out” are in 
the Manchester Gallery. In 1876 the Council 
of the Royal Manchester Institution awarded 
the Heywood Gold Medal to his Toilers of 
the Field.” 


Sir Charles B. Lawes-Wittewronge, Bart. 


Sir Charles Bennet Lawes-Wittewronge, who 
succeeded his father, the eminent agriculturist, 
Sir John Lawes, first Baronet, of Rothamsted, 
Herts, in 1900, died, aged sixty-eight, at his 
country seat, on Friday last, after an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. He was educated at 
Eton and ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, pro- 
ceeding B.A. in 1866. He then devoted himself 
to the art of sculpture, and had a studio in 
Chelsea Bridge-road. He executed the great 
nos of The Punishment of Dirce,” contri- 
»uted to the Franco-British Exhibition at 
Shepherd's Bush, and to the Fine Art Exhibi- 
tion in Rome of this year. In March, 1909, 
he was elected President of the Royal Society 
of British Sculptors. Sir Charles, when at Eton 
and Cambridge, gained many distinctions on 
the river and the running-path. He married, 
in 1869, Miss Marie A. R. Fountaine; the title 
passes to his only child, John Bennet 
Fountaine. 


Mr. C. T. Mason, M. Inst. C. E. 


The late Mr. Clayton Turner Mason, I. S. O., 
who retired a few months ago as Collector of 
Customs, Western Australia, was born in 1847 
at Tarrington, Co. Hereford. On leaving 
King Edward's School, Birmingham, he 
learned cngineering; in 1874 he entered the 
Пау department, Public Works, New South 
Wales, and ten years afterwards was appointed 
provisionally Director. of Public Works and 
Commissioner of Railways, and member of the 
Legislative and Executive Councils. He then 
became General Manager of the Western 
Australian Railways; but in 1891 relinquished 
that post for the Collectorship of Customs. 


— —ͤ— KQü ęa— 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.’ 


21.085 of 1910.— Robert Wadsworth: Tar- 
spraying machine. 

21.598 of 1910.— Charles Wesley Gray and 
the British Stone and Marble Company, Ltd.: 
iure bars for skylights, windows, and the 
ike. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 


21,724 of 1910.—Burger Eisenwerke Gesell. 
schaft, mit beschrankter Haftung: Convertible 
close and open fireplaces. 

26,598 of 1910.—George Leadley : Step ladder 

27,433 of 1910.—George Moore: Blind roller 
fittings. 


29,791 of 1910.—Alexis Gnuchtel: Apparatus 
for cleaning chimneys. 
29,905 of 1910.—William Duncan Tucker: 


Mechanism for actuating swinging windows. 
691 of 1911.—William Charles Lobb: Revolv- 
ing cowl for chimneys, ventilating shafts, and 


the like. 

1120 of 1911.—William Шоуа: Flushing 
tanks or cisterns. 
: 4,490 of 1911.—Joseph Gardner: Window 


fittings, more especially applicable to windows 
with hinged sliding sashes. 

5,110 of 1911.—Otto Rechnitz: Process for ¿he 
production of foldable lathing for plaster. 

14,576 of 1911.—Otto Herrmann: Roof lights. 
. 15.088 of 1911.— William Henry Tonks anil 
Walter Sparks: Telescopic casement stays. 

17.035 of 1911.—Dr. Fritz Treude: Protective 
device for closet seats. 

17.460 of 1911.—Bernard Peter Smith: Co'n- 
bined siphon strainers and waste-pipe cleaners. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 23.—By CUMBERLAND & HOPKINS. 

Quainton, Bucks.—Station.road Farm, 137 a. 
дт. BDL SARA NR 

September 26. —By WALTON X LER. 

Cottesbrooke, Northunts.—Part of the Lang- 
ham Estates, 5,200 acres, f. (including 
ib... 8 
September 27.— By KIVELI. & Harris. 

Halwill, Devon. — Part of the Halwill Manor 
Estate, 882 acres, f. ................................. 
September 29.—By BUCKLAND & Sons. 

Sunningdale, Berks.— Prospect House, West- 
eria Cottage, and Prospect Cottage, f. 910 
October 2.—By Jones. LANG, & Co. 


£4,000 


170,000 


15,085 


City.—30, Bush.la., f., у.г. 901......................... I. & 
October 3.— Ву ORGILL, Marks, & BARLEY. 
Harlesden.— High- st., Royal Oak p. h., f. (equity) 28, 50 
By KN IGRHT & Co. 
Brompton. — 12, Ovington-sq., u. t. 171 yrs., 
CO SPI EO , аванса ааа iiia 1,20) 
By WILTSHIRE & Co. 
Kensington.—50 and 52, Peel.st., f., w.r. 98]. 168. 68 
Paddington. — 300, Kensal-rd. (s.), f., y. r. 651.... 550 
29 and 294, Spring-st., u t. 92 yrs., g. r. 5L, 

J); ͤ ͤͤ⁰ͤ⁰ô¾Ʒ“Vn 8 S65 
St. John's Wood.—7, Belgrave-rd., u.t. 38] yrs, 

Er ТОБУ OOS 205 

By JosrrH E. WALTER. 

Market Rasen, Lincs.—Small holdings, 73 a. 

DT. 2 pa E. oe E Du 2,419 
By J. C. PLATT. 
Hammersmith.—36, King-st., f., у.г. 601.......... 1,440 
51, Bridge av., u.t 52 yrs., g. r. 4l., p............. 360 
October 4.—By Всхсн & DUKE. 

Bethnal Green.—147, Cambridge-rd. (s.), f., 

Lo INLINE. TR TH 200 
Forest Gate.—159, Forest-la. (s.), f., y. r. 201... IL 
Leyton.—1 and 3, Lily- rd., f., ж.т. 421. 188 200 

By GILBERT & How. 
Stroud Green.—52 to 58 (even), Victoria-rd., 
u. t. 62 yrs., g r. 2/l., у.г. 16H. .................. 1,155 


By Doveras YOUNG & Co. 

Shadwell.—-145 and 146, St. George's-st. (s.), f., 

gross rental 98l, аана 410 

By KNIGHT, FRANK, & RuTLEY. 

Burwell, Liucs.—Outlying portions of the 

Burwell Park Estate, 875 acres, f 

By E. J. GAIRDNER. 

Hampstead.—119. Haverstock Hill and i.g.r. 

201. 14s., n.t. 19 yrs, g. r. SAL, у.г. 1041...... 450 
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The Hótel Davaux, Paris. 
(From A History of French Architecture, 1494 to 1661.” 


NEO-CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE.“ 


FRENCH 


ROFESSOR REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD, in his new book 
on French Architecture from 

1494 to 1661,“ elects to use the 
term Neo-Classic in preference to the 
more usual one, the Renaissance, and 
this substitution at once indicates the 
attitude he takes up in regard to this 
important architectural development. 
Without a doubt there is less justifica- 
tion for the use of the term Renaissance 


e “ A History of French Architecture, 1494 to 1661.” 
By Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Per A., F.S.A. 
Two volumes, quarto. 5C8. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 
1911. 
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in France than in Italy ; the adoption of 
classic formule was more conscious and 
deliberate than was the case south of 
the Alps. While in Italy the relatively 
weak medieval tradition offered little 
obstacle to the rapid advance of the 
Humanistic ideals and all they brought in 
their train, in France the state of affairs 
жаз very different, as a most vigorous 
vernacular style was to be overthrown, 
mainly by the importation of ideas from 
abroad; and, although this overthrow 
may be regarded as part of the 
movement comprehending the entire 
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By Le Muet, circa 1640. 
By Professor Reginald Blomfield.) 


Civilisation of the West, if we are 
considering it in respect of Етат ce alone 
the title Renaissance is not so expressive 
as one conveying less definitely the sense 
of revival. 

Last month, in reviewing Mr. Ward's 
book that covers to some extent the 
same ground, we had occasion to con- 
sider the various systems possible in 
the arrangement of such a work. | 

Professor Blomfield adopts the 
biographical method to a much larger 
extent than Mr. Ward, and by this 
means, while sacrificing some advantages 
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The Tuileries: Philibert de l'Orme, circa 1564. 


of value in the use of his work as a text- 
book, secures an impression of con- 
tinuity and enlists our interest more in 
respect of the development of the 
personality of the architect. 

It is easy to see that this development 
1з а point that has struck and held the 
author as one of the salient features in 
the change from medieval to “ Nec- 
Classic“; he has devoted considerable 
research to the question of the actual 
part borne by those in control of building 
operations when the Italian influence 
began to be felt, and his verdict is that 
they were not architects in the present 
acceptation of the term. The method 
by which the great architectural works 
of the Middle Ages were produced is 
touched on, but this investigation is 
far too important and comprehensive in 
itself to admit of more than a passing 
reference. The author passes on to the 
consideration of the extent to which 
the Italian craftsmen settled in France 
influenced the architecture of the earlier 
developments, and comes to the con- 
clusion that this influence was more 
marked in the direction. of decorative 
detail, and that the general design owed 


more to the advanced spirits among the 
Frenchmen than to the Italians drawn 
to France by Francis I. 

Taking up the story at the death of this 
Monarch, we find Professor Blomfield 
giving full credit to Philibert de l'Orme 
and to Jean Bullant for the important 
advances in architectural style they 
achieved, but we cannot but feel that he 
is hardly fair to the former in the com- 
parison between the works of the two. 
Both were gifted with a strong imagina- 
tive faculty, and both were working in 
a manner then imperfectly understood ; 
it was inevitable, therefore, that both 
should fall into error at times, but, while 
those of De l'Orme are severely criticised, 
Bullant is treated more gently. Of 
course, while it is impossible for an 
architect not to feel a certain personal 
svmpathy for one attitude of mind rather 
than another, it seems to us that, 
brilliant though the work of Bullant is, 
his errors of taste detract more from his 
conceptions than do those of De l'Orme, 
and that in exalting the one at the 
expense of the other Professor Blomfield 
has hardly given due weight to this 
aspect. 
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Again, in the matter of Lescot and 
Goujon a strong line is taken as to 
Lescot's share in the inception of the 
designs due to the association of the two. 
Whether the author is entirely justified 
in his contentions or not (and he cer- 
tainly makes out a strong case), such an 
investigation as this, involving a careful 
consideration of architectural qualities, 
must be of undoubted value. 

In summing up the contents of 
Volume I., which carries the reader to 
the latter part of the XVIth centurv, the 
author refers to the systematising of 
building methods and the emergence of 
the professional architect in the following 
terms :— 


“The advance made in this second period, 
that is, in the years between the death of 
Francois I. and the death of Henri IIL, was 
on the whole considerable. In the first place, 
the architect had definitely established his 
status as an artist in building, a man whom it 
was desirable to employ in all important work, 
and, at all events in the case of the architect 
of the King, an official who ranked compara- 
tively high in the Court hierarchy. The condi- 
tions of practice were not far removed from 
those of the present day ; there was the architect 
who prepared designs and models, and the 
Devis or specification of works; the builder, 
such as Guillain, or Le Breton, or Chambiges, 
who tendered for the work and submitted his 
schedule of prices ; lastly, there were the master 
tradesmen, masons, carpenters, and the like, 
the “ jurés,” men who were qualified by full 
membership of the Guilds, and who were for- 
mally appointed to examine the work and 
report on oath whether as carried out it com- 
plied with the contract, to a certain extent 
occupying a position halfway between that of 
the architect and the modern quantity surveyor. 
The scope of the architect's work was thus 
defined for the first time, and his training 
became more thorough and systematic. It is 
clear from De l'Orme's treatise that it included 
geometry and mathematics and the study of 
materials on the one hand. and on the other 
fairly extensive researches into the antiquities 
of Rome, either on the spot or in the text-books 
of the time.” 


At the beginning of the XVIIth 
century an important revival in church 
building, in part due to the rise of the 
Jesuits and in part to a general religious 
movement, gave additional оррог- 
tunities to the architects of that period. 
While the more advanced work was 
in the XVIth century limited to civil 
buildings, in the following one this 
activity was shared by the church, and 
Lemercier, F. Mansart, and other archi- 
tects carried out churches showing а 
high level of architectural accomplish- 
ment. 

The author deals in detail with these 
among the works of their respective 
designers, and we must step back to the 
reign of Henri IV. As soon as this King 
had remedied the disorganised condition 
of the realm, he turned his attention 
to building, and earns Professor 
Blomfield's praise for his appreciation 
of architecture as a factor of national 
civilisation :— 

" Partly owing to the absence of materials, and 
still more to the erroneous tendency to identify 
the French Renaissance with Francois I., the 
importance of what Henri IV. did to advance 
French architecture has been much underrated. 
Francois I. was also an enthusiastic patron 
of the arts, but he seems to have been unable 
to consider art as a whole, and in its relation 
to the social and political life of his countrymen. 
The active personal part that he took in the 
direction of his artists in no wav compensated 
for this failure in large ideas; it was. indeed, 
as I have already pointed out, actually injurious 
to the progress of the arts. The róle of the 
intelligent ruler is not to interfere with artists 
in the details of their art, but to find them 
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opportunity and elbow- room, to stimulate the 
intellectual atmosphere in which they work: to 
apply wisely the resources of the state to their 
encouragement and support. It was to this 
great task, among many others, that Henri IV. 
devoted himself, and it was in this way that 
he laid the foundations of all that has been 
most vital in France in the relations of the 
modern state to the arts.” 


That this 1s the right position for the 
expert in statesmanship may be admitted, 
but that it will necessarily produce fine 
architecture must not be inferred for the 
moment. The author seems to imply 
that it will, but further on we read that 


“ Though exceptions may be found, and in 
spite of the splendid efforts of Henri IV. to 
promote the art, architecture generally was at 
a rather low ebb in the reign of Henri IV. It 
had not yet had time to get into its stride, and 
it was still confused by the technical legacies of 
the XVIth century. At its best it produced 
that simple and straightforward manner of 
domestic architecture in brick and stone, 
such as I have noted at Fontainebleau, 
which drew its charm from its materials, and 
from a certain austerity and rcticence of design. 
At its worst, and its worst is more plentiful 
than its best, the architecture of this period 
ran out into all sorts of ambitious extravagance, 
piling detail upon detail, and over-accentuating 
the architectural motives that it used. Ex:ept 
that it was more skilful, there is little to choose 
between this architecture and our own Jacobean. 
Both manners are a travesty of the classic that 
they set out to realise. They had lost the 
charm, the picturesqueness, the reasonableness 
of earlier work, of the Manoir d'Ango in France, 
of Compton Winyates in England, and they 
were separated by a deep gulf from that genuine 
interpretation of the Neo-Classic spirit which 
Inigo Jones was to introduce into England, and 
Frangois Mansart into France. The period was 
still one of transition, and must be criticised 
from that point of view. But throughout this 
period both architects and workmen were 
gaining technical ability, and out of all this 
welter of experiment and failure a finer taste 
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The Cháteau of Chiverny, 1634. 
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Loggia, Montgomery Ducey. Style of Henri IV. 
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and more perfect insight into tho function of 
architecture were slowly emerging. ‘The 
younger generation were to profit by the 
failures of their elders.” 


Certainly soon after this French archi- 
tecture made great strides, and justifies 
the statement that the Frenchmen of 
the latter part of the XVIIth century 
displayed a faculty of imaginative fore- 
sight, a power of ofganic design, that 
enabled them to bring the whole of their 
resources together into one great and 
cumulative impact on the emotions. 

While the author very justly points 
out that this important quality of archi- 
tecture has been unduly neglected since 
that time, we think he ought in fairness 
to recoznise that it has been the dominant 
note in the teachings of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts up to the present day, and 
that, while his criticism applies with 
great force to English architecture, the 
same can hardly be said of other nations. 

Throughout the second volume we 
meet from time to time illuminating 
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Style of Henri IV. 


quotations from the writings of Blondel ; 
these are so apt and to the point that 
we cannot be too grateful to Professor 
Blomfield for their inclusion, and must 
express our agreement with his view 
that the opinions of this author are of the 
utmost value in a svstematic study of 
the technique of architecture. 

Throughout the book the illustrations 
are most judiciously selected to convey 
a clear and well-proportioned impression 
of the works of various periods. Thev 
comprise many reproductions from the 
works of Du Cerceau and other con- 
temporary illustrations, from sketches by 
the author, and from well-chosen photo- 
graphs. Those we give are selected as 
typical of each of these and exhibit work 
of various periods. 

The author hints that he may continue 
his studies through the centurv or so 
following the period dealt with in these 
volumes, and we shall trust to see at 
some future time the results of the 
continuation of his work in this direction. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL 
COMPETITION. 


AE regret to hear that the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of 
Australia is reported to have 
declined to agree to the pro- 
posals of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects that a more adequate jurv of 
St к for the 
competition of the new Capital City. 

The Government proposed to appoint 
a committee of three Australian experts 
—ün architect, an engineer, and a land 
surveyor—to advise the Minister who 1s 
himself to make the final selection. To 
this the Institute offered objections and 
suggested that it would be more in 
accordance with the importance of the 
occasion if a jury of three prominent 
town planners was elected—one by the 
Australian Society, one by the Institute, 
and one by the American Institute. , 

If we are correctly informed, the 
Government has now slightly modified its 
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original proposals by agreeing that the 
nomination of the three experts shall rest 
with the societies of their respective 
professions in Australia, and not with the 
Government. 

This concession is probably due to the 
representations of the local societies, and, 
although it is good as far as it goes, it 
can hardly be said that it meets the 
objections or in any way attains the 
object of the proposals of the Institute. 

The Australian Government claims 
that the Australian Board of Judges will 
be fair and impartial, and that British 
competitors should rest content with 
that assurance. This is to beg the 
question. No one doubts their impar- 
tiality. We trust we shall not offend 
Australian susceptibilities if we suggest 
that town planning is not just the one 
thing for which the country is famous, 
and that we have no guarantee that a 
purely local tribunal will obtain the 
confidence of the best European and 
American experts. 

The Australian Minister for Home 
Affairs is reported to have expressed the 
view that town planning comprises three 
professions—engineering, surveying, and 
architecture. 

This may be a good rough-and-ready 
definition with an element of truth in it, 
but it would not do to assume that by 
taking a specimen of each profession the 
result would be one composite town 
planner. This seems to be the difficulty. 
However expert the Australians may be, 
and no doubt are, in these various pro- 
fessions, unless they have men who have 
made a special study of the subject, and 
are capable of holding their own with the 
first authorities in Europe and America, 
they cannot inspire confidence outside 
Australia. If this competition is to be a 
success the tribunal of judges must be 
men of the very first standing as expert 
town planners, and not merely as com- 
petent members of any one of the profes- 
sions which that term includes. It is 
obvious that a man may be most accom- 
plished in any of these, but have given 
no thought to the combination and the 
due relation of the various activities 
which go to make up the subject. 

The same Minister is also reported to 
have said that, * while the aristocracy 
of the profession may not send designs, 
there are hundreds of young, progressive, 
and up-to-date professional men who will 
compete. They have reputations tomake.”’ 

On this we have two comments to 
make—first, that he appears to prefer to 
run the risk of keeping out the best 
designs and of having to be content with 
the second best, rather than alter his ill- 
considered conditions ; and, secondly, that 
such a cynical appeal to professional 
disloyalty is not worthy of one in his 
position. He may be right in his con- 
jecture, though we prefer not to believe 
it. But in any event it is more than 
curious that a responsible Minister 
should be found to publicly reckon on 
disloyalty, and to admit that it is neces- 
sary to the success of his measures. 

There must be something wrong when 
the successful result of зо important an 
undertaking depends on the willingness 
of competitors to sacrifice their self- 
respect for professional advancement. 
And there must be something wrong with 
а country where such things are possible. 
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THE recent movement for 
The Duke of the protection of our 


Rutland and . 
ae лад e ancient monuments has 
indignant 


Monuments provoked an 
protest from the Duke of 


Rutland, whose plea is in brief, May not 
a man do what he likes with his own ? " 
The noble Duke proceeds to explain to us 
that the unfortunate owners of works of 
art are now compelled to sell them in 
order to meet the exceptional demands 
made on their estates by the financial 
pon of the present Government, and he 
ays the blame at their door. The Duke, 
as a Tory of the old school, is naturally 
bitterly opposed to the present Govern- 
ment and all its works, but surely he 
stretches his arzument a long way in 
making them responsible for the sale of 
works of art. The operations of the 
Finance Act have not so far put such a 
severe pressure on the land magnates as 
he suggests, and do not appear at all 
likely to impose burdens that cannot be 
met by deals in ordinary property other 
than that of special «Л эн logics] ard 
artistic interest. The Duke appears to 
resent the idea that anyone should have 
the power to review his decisions as to 
alterations or improvements at Haddon 
Hall, for example. In such a case as 
this where an owner is obviously inter- 
ested in the preservation of his property 
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it is unlikely that interference would be 
needed, but an attempt to determine 
general principles from a special, and 
quite possibly exceptional, state of 
affairs 1s misleading and absurd. The 
Duke's letter to the Times rather suggests 
that he is in a bad temper with the nation 
and its Government, and more concerned 
with his own grievances than with the 
broad constitutional issue as to what 
is right for the community as a whole. 


As THE question of a new 
Portinscale Bridge is not 
finally decided, we may 
venture to hope that the existing bridge 
may yet be preserved in its integrity. 
The proposal now before the County 
Council is that a new bridge, which it 1s 
claimed would be more in accordance 
with the needs of modern traffic, 1s to be 
built at a distance of 50 yds. from the 
existing one. While, without inspecting 
each particular site, it is difficult to say 
whether it is the best that could be found 
with regard to the preservation of the 
general character of a view, we are in 
accord with the principle that a slight 
road diversion and a new bridge are often 
no more costly than the destructive 
method of rebuilding or remodelling a 
fine old bridge, with the result that, in 
most instances, it is deprived of both its 
archeological value апа its artistic 
charm. In this case, however, we have 


Portinscale 
Bridge. 


St. Pierre, Saumur: Centre and Upper Portion, Early XVIIth Century. 
(From Professor Blomfield's “History of French Architecture,”) А 
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the authority of Canon Rawnsley against 
such a course, and when he states that the 
new bridge would blot out the view of the 
old, it appears evident that the proposal 
does not meet the artistic requirements, 
and in view of the fact that the bridge 
can be restored bv the grouting process, 
and is generally adequate for the present 
traffic needs, as is testified by the opinion 
of the Roval Automobile Club, we trust 
that the present proposals may be 
reconsidered. 


Тнк intimate connexion 
between forestry and 
building justifies us in 
drawing attention to the fact that the 
Indian Government, in addition to their 
proposed abolition of the office of 
Director-General of Archaeology referred 
to in our last issue, also intend to abolish 
the post of Inspector-General of Forests. 
As Sir Herbert Maxwell points out in the 
Times, it is curious that at a time when the 
Home Government is giving increased 
attention to these two questions that of 
India is scrapping its hitherto efficient 
administrative machinery and is gener- 
ally pursuing a retrograde policy.. The 
importance to India of a good system of 
forestry is too great to allow of any 
slackening in the methods of organisation 
and control without seriously diminishing 
the economic efficiency of this industry. 


Forestry in 


India. 


THE question of white- 


Len peut lead poisoning in the 
Poisoning. Painting trade has again 


arisen owing to the fact 
that the disease appears to be increasing 
in frequency. Opinions differ as to 
whether it can be efficiently guarded 
against by the use of indiarubber gloves, 
overalls, and respirators, but even where 
these are provided it is often difficult 
to ensure their constant employment. 
Taking these facts into consideration, 
the only remedy seems to be the sub- 
stitution of some other paint-body for 
white-lead, as has been done in France, 
and is now under the consideration of 
а Committee appointed by the Home 
Secretary. It may be admitted that no 
other substance is ‘quite equal to white- 
lead as a body, but this cannot be allowed 
te outweigh the risk to the painter of 
centracting a terrible disease. It seems 
te he proved that even the most careful 
and cleanly workmen are exposed to risk, 
and if this is confirmed by the investiga- 
tions of the Committee white-lead will 
have to go. 


THE issue of a further 
appeal for 10,000“. to com- 
plete the task of repara- 
tion at Canterbury Cathedral draws our 
attention to the fact that, after the most 
strenuous efforts on the part of the Dean 
and Chapter, the central and north- 
western towers have heen put into a 
sound and secure condition. There yet 
remains the south-western tower, com- 
menced by Archbishop Chicheley, in the 
reign of Henry V., which is also in 
grievous need of reparation. The 
pinnacles have had to be taken down, and 
an advance from the bank has enabled a 
scaffolding to be erected. We feel that 
it will be disgraceful if the necessary 
funds are not. forthcoming to enable our 
premier cathedral to be put in a state of 
decent repair and structural soundness. 


Canterbury 
Cathedral. 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


WE are glad to notice that at the galleries 
of the Fine Art Society some of the members 
of the Modem Society of Portrait Painters 
have sent а selection of their preliminary 


sketches. This is а move in the right 
direction, even if the result, with the 
exception, pe-haps, of Mr. Lambert's 


Jrawings, were a little disappointing. We 
know artists who do not confess to 
үүн sketches, and it is not our 
usiness to ask a painter to explain the 
processes by which he arrives at а given 
result. The result is the main thing. But 
every critical frequenter of painters' studios 
knows that there are instances in which the 
final accomplishment of а series of studies 
has fallen short of the studies themselves 
in vital artistic interest. In the completed 
picture the spirit, distinct enough in the first 
notes, has departed. Therefore it is that 
we welcome such pleasant little supple- 
mentary adjuncts to the main exhibition 
which we find at the Fine Art Society. 

The impression which the exhibitions of 
the Royal Institute of Oil Painters and the 
Royal Society of British Artists leaves with 
us (with certain modifications) is one very 
little removed from dulness. We do not 
always ask for a sparkling experimental sort 
of show (although we are not indifferent 
to this type); we can discover even a 
certain charm in the works of the worst 
periods of Victorian art, because it was 
at bottom sincere and it reflected the spirit 
of the time. But what of the spirit behind 
the vast majority of the pictures at these two 
exhibitions? Is it sincere, does it reflect the 
spirit of the time? If it is sincere, then it 
suggests a very limited, unimpressionable 
intelligence. If it is not sincere, then it 
is pure “ pot boiling." Each of the three 
exhibitions has its bright spots; they 
contain here and there other pictures— 
pictures with mind and individual talent 
behind them. 

Among these must be counted Mr. Dudley 
Hardy's imaginative Eastern subjects at 
the Royal Institute of Oil Painters, singularly 
rich in deep tones of colour, in mysterious 
shadows with sparkling notes of illumination, 
Which evoke pretty much the sort of senti- 
ment, both in drama and pictorial spectacle, 
as the tales of the Thousand and One 
Nights.’ Mr. Hardy's art would seem 
during later years to have steadily advanced 
in seriousness and capacity. Then there 
із the work of Mr. Reginald Frampton, 
who never seems to permit himself to make 
any concessions to his pre-Raphaelite ideal. 
It is indeed almost a strange thing to see 
pictures, so honestly realised, of the type of 
his triptych, "A Madonna of Brittany,” 
and “ The Birth of Perseus," in a modern 
gallery. Mr. Frampton's palette is largely 
the palette of Puvis de Chavannes, not so 
much in the choice of colour, perhaps, as in 
his apprehension of its use in а certain 
poetic delicacy of tone. Не also recalls the 
Frenchman in the touches of personal observa- 
tion which assist a symbolic intention. Take, 
for instance, the modelling of the hands in 
the Madonna of Brittany." This picture, 
as well as his larger canvas, suggests a 
decorative quality which is sufficiently rare 
in modern work to claim attention. It is a 
far stretch from Mr. Frampton to Mr. Lavery. 
Mr. Lavery is a great experimentalist ; he 
diagnoses the latest things in technique, 
in method, and he gives his lively intelligence 
and skill full play. His "study" at the 
present exhibition for his large picture, 
" The Amazon." which was shown at the last 
Academy, might supply a useful primer of 
commentary on the effect of the juxtaposition 
of colours and the refraction of light, some- 
what after the manner of the Besnard school. 
Miss Gloag’s two pictures, ‘The Green 
Parrot" and “ 1860," are as daring and 
original, either in colour or subject, as ever; 


and Mrs. Betty Fagan, while touching an 


obvious note of sentiment, has presented a 
version of the oft-told tale after her own 
fashion, and etlectively. Mr, George Haitc, 
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Mr. Niels Lund, Mr. A. D. McCormick, and 
Mr. Lee Hankey are among those who 
contribute other works of interest. 

The President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, Sir Alfred East, is repre- 
sented by only one picture, which cannot 
be ranked among his best ; and the exhibition 
as а whole is а little disappointing. Mr. 
Alfred Hartley's ‘‘ Silvery Night" provides 
an attractive effect of а dark cloud racing 
past the moon, and Mr. D. Murray Smith's 
landscapes, wrought in his sedately formalis- 
tic manner, have а constructional quality 
which is shared by “The White Ensign " 
of Mr. A. H. Elphinstone. "Summer," by 
Mr. Joseph Simpson, is a lively arrangement 
in colour, crisply impressionistic. Mr. А. E. 
Henderson, in his Arch of Titus," is respon- 
sible for the only architectural drawing of 
any real excellence which we have observed 
at the present exhibitions. His * Restoration 
of the Temple of Artemis," in collaboration 
with Mr. Gilbert Bayes, is at the head of 
the staircase; it was reproduced in the 
Builder, August 4, 1911. 


TOWN PLANNING. 


A COMBINED ordinary general and Camera, 


Sketch, and Debate Club meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Mon- 
day at Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W.. 
Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. H. A. Hall, Hon. Secretary, announced 
that the next meeting of the Camera. Sketch, 
and Debate Club would ke held on 
November 2 at 7.30 p.m. (Ladies! Night). 
when а paper by Mr. Edwin Gunn, 
A. R. I. B. A., entitled Woman as a Domestic 
Architect," would be read. 

He also announced that the Athletic Club 
annual general meeting would be held on 
October 24 at 6.50 p.m. 


New Members. 
The following gentlemen were then elected 
as members :— 

Е. G. Bartholomew, M. D. N. Koch. 
London Holborn, W.C. . 
E. E. Bird, Clapham Е. W. Mackenzie, 

Common Seven Kings 
C. J. Brooks, London E MeLach an London 


T. D. Brown, London . A. N. Medd, Abing- 
A. S. Burnett, Shaw- don, Berks 

ford, Hampshire A. R. Meldrum, Holle- 
G. Capom, Nunh way. "e | 
J. C. Crawford, Н. Е. Napier, Nottin- 

Cheltenham and Hill, 

New Zealand Н. L. Peck, Steck- 
Н. Crone, Hove, Sus- well S. W. 

Sex : R. Richardsor. 
T. С. Evans, Fulham, London 

А Н. A. Ryan, London 

1 Finnemore, L. Н. Sacre, Chelm-- 


: F. 
Northwood, Middx. ford | 
W. A. S. Forbes, А. E. Tozer, Highgate. 
Newlyn. Penzance 
P. M. Fraser, London 


W.» Wands, Harlesden. 
B. RER Wood Green N.W 


Gossling, S. M. T. Waterhouse. 
Croydon Boxmoor, Herts 
R. H. Gutteridge, Lon- . Waterlow, Hamp- 
don stead, N.W. 
C. F. N. Harris, Put- L. Wheatle:. 


ney, S.W. St. Leonards-on-Se" 
A. W. Horton, Derby J. G. Williams. Brist 
| Streatham Park 

Afr. A. E. Richardson and Mr. C. L. Gill 
having been reinstated as members, the 


Woodingtc-. 


m fe -- 
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President proposed a vote of thanks to Miss 
Nicholl for presenting to the А.А. two model 
roofs and some pieces of medieval woodwork 
and ironwork. This having been agreed to, 
the President nominated Mr. F. C. Eden to 
fill the vacancy on the Council. 

Mr. Arthur Keen proposed the adoption of 
the Balance Sheet and Council's Report for 
session 1910-1911. 

Mr. Curtis Green seconded, and after some 
discussion and the passing of a vote of thanks 
to Mr. D. G. Driver, Secretary, and the 
staff, moved by Mr. G. E. Nield, the motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin then read a paper 
entitled 


TOWN PLANNING: FORMAL OR 
IRREGULAR ? 

“The subject of the discussion which vou 
have done me the honour of asking me to open 
to-night is one both deep in significance, for it 
goes to the root of all town-planning design, 
and difficult of solution, for it opens up the 
whole problem of convention in art, as to 
which a controversy as old as art criticism has 
invaded every form of design from portrait 
painting to gardening. I am not qualified to 
deal conclusively with so wide a subject, nor 
do I feel able to put before vou & simple 
advocacy of either the formal or the irregular 
in town planning, which perhaps might have 
been the easiest way to open a discussion. 1f 
we were to interpret the two views in such 
terms as some of the extremists on each side 
make use of, it would be fairly easy to put a 
strong case against either party. Those who 
sav that the town plan should consist entirely of 
straight streets and square places symmetrically 
arranged upon an axial line, pretty obviously 
ignore both the economic necessities and the 
great architectural opportunities which spring 
from the fact that the site upon which the plan 
is to be carried out has in England, in nine cases 
out of ten, an undulating surface, and contains 
many marked features of an irregular character. 
On the other hand, those who maintain that 
because the site consists of hills and hollows, 
and is marked by winding streams and devious 
highways, uplands with ragged edges, and the 
random boundary lines of private properties, 
it is therefore unnatural and out of harmony 
with the site to plan straight streets or lay out 
symmetrical groups of buildings, seem to neglect 
altogether the legitimate function of human 
design and the application of architectural 
principles natural to a work ғо intimately 
connected with architectural expression as 
that of town planning. 

Unless the extreme formalist is prepared to 
depend upon gigantic feats of engineering to 
provide for him a sufficiently formal stage for 
the display of his design, however formal he 
mav make it on the paper plan, many sites will 
plav pranks with the lines of his elevations. 
In fact, we cannot, if we are to obtain any 
success, think of town planning as the creation 
of a pattern in two dimensions, but must 
necessarily think of it in three. The formalist 
will admit that on an undulating surface many 
of his straight lines will always be seen as 
curves, and I cannot conceive any valid reason 
why he should not curve his lines on plan if 
bv во doing he can secure а horizontal line for 
his elevation ; a matter which may be of vital 
importance to the formal effect he aims to 
produce. 

This line of argument seems to give an 
opening to the advocate of the irregular school 
to come along and say: ^ What is this formalism 
and symmetry, anvwav ? Is it anything but 
a mere conventional rule to make it easy for 
the imaginative mind to produce harmless 
designs? What possible justification is there 
for limiting the design to the symmetrical, the 
straight, or the square? He has studied the 
lines which have pleased him in the world 
around, the sweep of the seashore, the outline 
of the mountain slope, and the subtle forms of 
leaves and flowers. as seen foreshortened in 
their natural state, and has found no formality. 
True he must admit some degree of symmetry 
in the balancing of parts of the bodies of men 
and animals, but he will urge that this is alwavs 
associated with an extreme degree of subtle 
modelling and with some inexactitude; and 
that the symmetr of the bodily form, except 
perhaps when laid out in death, is always 
modified by the want of symmetry of the pose 
in which it is seen. 

If, on the strength of this, he argues. Why 
should I not have for my design the same 
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freedom that I see in these forms around me? 
I am not sure whether here we have not 
stumbled on the essential fallacy of this point 
of view, the idea that the free exercise of fancy 
uncontrolled by апу precision of purpose or 
law of proportion is the natural basis for the 
highest tvpe of design in all branches of human 
activity. John Ruskin is not accepted nowa- 
days as а safe guide in all matters of architec- 
tural art, but I should like to quote what he 
savs about that idea of liberty which regards 
it as meaning the right to do what we like. He 
says :— 

Nor is it the least among the sources of 
more serious satisfaction which I have found 
in the pursuit of a subject that at first appeared 
to beer but slightly on the grave interests of 
mankind, that the conditions of material per- 
fection which it leads me in conclusion to 
consider furnish a strange proof how false is 
the conception, how frantic the pursuit of that 
treacherous phantom which men call liberty : 
most treacherous, indeed, of all phantoms, for 
the feeblest rav of reason might surely show 
us that not only its attainment, but its being 
was impossible. "There is no such thing in the 
universe. "There can never Бе. The stars have 
it not, the earth has it not, the sea has it not, 
and we men have the mockery and semblance 
of it onlv for our heaviest punishment." 

I would like further to suggest that in the 
alternative definition, first given, I believe, bv 
James Hinton, "that libertv is the power to 
like what we may do," will be found some 
reply to the extreme informalist. Certainly а 
good deal of what may be seen of informal 
town planning and art nouveau architecture 
does support the view that in the studied 
irregularities the designers are parodving the 
lines of a nature which they do not understand, 
and caricaturing а tvpe of beauty which their 
art is incapable of creating. But because of 
this, to maintain that no one is competent to 
compose, either in the form of buildings or in 
the field of town planning on asymmetrical lincs, 
that the beauties of proportion and relation 
can only be displayed when axially planned, 
seems to me a proposition which is amply dis- 
proved by many of the most beautiful buildings, 
streets, and places which have resulted from the 
work of the greatest periods of the past. 

But our discussion is approaching the most 
unprofitable point of trying to decide one of 
those never-to-be-settled problems as to how 
far we may sway towards one view or another, 
the extreme and logical outcome of each of 
which we feel to be unsatisfactory. To avoid 
this danger I suggest that we try to approach 
the subject from another point of view. Past 
generations have not been able to solve the 
problem on these lines. It is hardly likely that 
we shall do so to-night, but if we can by 
discussing it help one another to see more 
clearly what should guide us we may glean 
some practical good from the discussion. 

What is town planning? What constitutes 
it an art, and what limitations must artistic 
expression through this medium accept ? 

Town planning consists in making provision 
for the needs and affording satisfaction for the 
aspirations of an organised community. It is 
its purpose to minister to the convenience of 
the inhabitants, to increase the efficiency of 
their associated industrial and commercial 
activities, to foster their social intercourse and 
their intellectual development by the facilities 
which it affords, and to add to the pleasure of 
their lives by preserving the amenities of the 
town as а place of residence. "This is, in mere 
outline, the useful function which town planning 
must fulfil. The very expression of some of 
its purposes would constitute town planning an 
art, and it is impossible, as in the kindred art 
of architecture, to draw any precise line between 
the useful purpose and the beauty of the form 
adopted to satisfy that purpose, the two being 
intermingled. If properly appreciated both by 
the citizen and the artist these two aspects of 
the subject are not antagonistic, but they may 
become antagonistic if the artist forgets the 
purpose of that which he is creating and 
imagines that it is his duty to create something 
beautiful which the citizens тау with an effort 
make use of, instead of creating something 
useful and expressing it in a beautiful form. 

Here at once we meet with definite limita- 
tions of a practical nature within which the 
designer must work. It may be true that the 
steep, straight street leading over the top of the 
hill would make an excellent basis for a formal 
scheme, but if every cyclist has to dismount 
and push his machine up that hill, and every 
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driver to walk his horse with difficulty down 
the other side, the purpose of convenient access 
will hardly have been satisfied, and any beauty 
which the design may have will be rendered 
unpleasing by its obvious want of suitability 
to its proper purpose. We see, therefore, that 
our plan, whatever its form, must properly 
satisfy the requirements of use, and must be 
adapted to the nature of the site. These may 
be taken as two cardinal principles of successful 
town planning design, principles which are 
sufficiently important to overrule апу mere 
question of formality of plan when they are 
antagonistic to it. Though these practical 
considerations will often be irreconcilable with 
some preconceived formal scheme, it is not 
often that they will be antagonistic to all forms 
of beautiful expression. Much has been written 
on the relation between use and beauty, and I 
must not wander off into a discussion on this 
point. Suffice it to say that in town planning, 
at any rate, beauty is intimately associated with 
use, with fitness for purpose and function, 
but it ix not the same thing. It is not enough 
to satisfy the use and trust that bv chance 
beauty will result. Use and fitness will dictate 
certain lines of development, but it is seldom 
that these will be exact lines ; rather they will 
usually be limits of deviation, and it is within 
those limits which the useful purpose allows 
that the town planner must keep. and it is of 


the scope which they afford him that he must 


take advantage to produce the beauty of form 
at which he is aiming. 

But not only are there limitations due to the 
useful purposes of town planning. there are, as 
in other arts, limitations due to the medium. 

First of all, this art is not complete in itself. 
The town planner but lays down the general 
design, creates the opportunities. He must 
depend upon the architects who come after 
him to fill in the details and take advantage «f 
the opportunities he has created. Не will be 
able to a greater or less extent to influence tle 
result by determining the position of main 
buildings, and sometimes by fixing fronta, e 
lines and limiting the height and charact.r 
of the buildings, but at best he must leave all 
detail out of his count ; he can deal only with 
the main masses. It is by the handling of there 
masses of building and the disposition of the 
spaces or voids between them, by bringing ail 
the masses and spaces into proportion with 
each other, and the whole into proper relation 
to the site so as to produce an organic con - 
position, and by this alone, that town planning 
can speak, can produce its effect. It is by the 
completeness of the organic composition ako 
that town planning gives expression to the 
ideas of corporate activity, civic association, 
and human fellowship, a range of ideas which 
van hardly, with equal adequacy, be expressed 
in anv other way. 

If that be so, then our artistic aim proves 
true when brought to the test which Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield has well suggested when 
he says : This is, I think, the vital touchstone 
of any art that what it does can only be done 
by that one particular art.” 

Anything, then, which contributes to the 
force and clearness of this expression of the 
organic unity of the city must be proper to the 
practice of this art, while anything that detracta 
from or blurs this expression must be im- 
proper. It is by appealing to the sense of 
correlation which springs from spacing and 
proportion, to the sense of unity which sprin 
from definitely apprehended form, whether in 
plan by the disposition of the parts upon a 
level plain, or in elevation by the piling of them 
up upon the hillside, that alone we can produce 
this our highest form of expression. We are 
seeking definiteness of form: it can hardly be 
right to take informality or irregularity as our 
means. 

To sum up, I believe, then. that town planning 
should be formal, using the word in a broad 
sense and always remembering that there are 
limits set bv the useful purposes that the plan 
must provide for, bv the nature and oppor- 
tunities afforded by the site, and by the relation 
of the beholder to the city which he views, all 
of which will verv often cause the essential 
effects to depend upon a formalism which does 
not hesitate to depart from exact regularity 
on the. paper plan, when by doing so more 
adequate expression can be given to some 
element of the design more essential to the 
complete unity of the result than the element 
of formality. 

Mav 1 now attempt to illustrate what I have 
said by showing you some examples? 
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In conclusion Mr. Raymond Unwin showed 
some interesting lantern views in illustration of 
his remarks. 


Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey 

said he was afraid he must plead guilty to 
being a formalist оі the worst description, 
and after seeing and comparing the interest- 
ing slides they had seen and listening to 
Mr. Unwin's remarks on them he had come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Unwin was a 
greater formalist than his paper might lead 
them to believe. In Mr. Unwin’s reference 
to a formalist as one who starts with a pre- 
conceived scheme without reference to the 
special requirements and conditions of site 
and surrounding scenery, which he illustrated 
by reference to an imaginary plan of a site 
for a town on a hill, in which the main road 
was taken in a straight line up one side and 
down the other—when possibly the better 
solution would have been to have made a 
circuitous approach—he was only giving a 
picture of one who had approached nis 
problem with a very inadequate conception 
of what he had to do. This surely was a 
very immature and incomplete representation 
of what a formalist in town planning should 
be. One might as well refer to a classic 
architect as one who designs a symmetrical 
facade without any relation to the building 
behind it. АП the greatest formalists who 
had been masters in town planning had 
shown their mastery by that very grasp of 
the difficulties to be overcome which Mr. 
Unwin would have them think it was their 
special privilege to ignore. In fact, many 
of the slides that they had seen on the screen 
only proved his (the speaker's) statements; 
and, to take an example that they were all 
familiar with, he need only instance Regent- 
street as it existed ten years or so ago, before 
the present devastation had commenced, as a 
satisfactory solution of the application of 
formal principles to town planning. In the 
lower part we had an instance of formal 
architecture arranged on a steep gradient 
with a termination in Waterloo-place and a 
vistral effect terminated by a climax in the 
Duke of York's Column. The upper and the 
lower parts were connected Py. Piccadilly- 
circus, and the upper part of Regent-street 
was a formal treatment of a street on a curve 
on rising ground, finishing at Oxford-circus, 
with the church at the end of Langham-place 
in the distance giving another vistral effect. 
And the treatment of the whole formed a 
very good example of the application of 
formal principles applied to the difficult 
problems of curved streets and steep 
gradients. He thought that before we could 
properly decide the merits of regular or 
irregular town planning we must have a 
clear idea as to what was meant by the two 
terms, and he ventured to submit the follow- 
ing definitions :— 

1. Regular, that which had been planned 
to a preconceived system laid out on regular 
and orderly lines. | 

2. Irregular, that which had been built пр 
unit by unit—being part of no complete 
scheme—controlled only by immediate 
requirements. 

Proceeding to the different types of town, 
we find that they come under one or other 
of the above heads, and might for the sake 
of convenience be divided into three distinct 
classes :— 

(1) Towns or cities that had from the first 
been laid out on regular and orderly lines, 
such as modern Paris, following the plans 
bv Gabriel and the earlier architects of 
Louis XIV.. and afterwards those of 
Haussman; Washington, built on the plans 
laid down by L'enfant; and the new town 
of Edinburgh, which was planned by Craig: 
and many of the colonial cities of Greece and 
Rome. 

(2) Towns or cities that had grown fitfullv, 
ппсопігоПеа. or only partially controlled. 
Examples of this type would be found in 
ancient Rome and Athens and most medieval 
cities. "The Greeks and Romans both realised 
the shortcomings of their capital cities. 
which were the gradual development of 
earlier and prehistoric times, and in the 
design of their colonial cities followed a 
definite and pre-arranged plan. Rome was 
unity itself in the lay-out of her forum, 
baths, public places, and individual build- 
ings, and was unsvmmetrical onlv in the 
connexion of her different parts. Examples 
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of the colonial cities of Greece laid out on 
formal lines might be found at Miletus, 
Priene, and Rhodes, the last-named being 
the work of the Greek architect Hippodamus. 
Remains of Roman colonial cities of a formal 
type might be found at Treves, Silchester, 
and Timgad. 

As to the third and last type :— 

(3) Towns or cities that were a combination 
of the two previous types, owing their for- 
mation partly to growth and partly to pre- 
determined planning. Most of our modern 
towns in this country would come under this 
description—t.e., London, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Bath, Ramsgate, Margate, Hastings, and 
Brighton. It was only now that we realised 
the loss London had sustained in the setting 
aside of Wren's plan for its reconstruction 
after the Great Fire—a fine example of 
formal planning, which took into considera- 
tion all the ditticulties of site and environ- 
ment, and which in its treatment of difficult 
gradients, awkward connexions,  vistral 
effects, and axialitv of planning, with its 
ample provision for traffic, 1mmediate and 
future, showed the mind of a master. When 
we contrast the confusion of the central 
districts with the subsequent development of 
the western and south-western quarters we 
must of necessity admit the advantages of 
some orderly arrangement in the lay-out of a 
great city. The district between Oxford- 
street and Marylebone, with its fine series 
of residential squares stretching from Blooms- 
hury to Bayswater, and including as it does 
such magnificent examples of town planning 
as Cavendish-square, Portman-square, Port- 
land-place, Regent’s Park, and Regent-street 
—these, together with their connexions of 
rectangular and carefully-placed streets, 


‚ could not fail to impress the least observant 


or to influence the most confirmed informalist. 
Much of this work was carried out in the 
early years of the XIXth century, and owed 
its inspiration and direction to such men as 
the Adams, Decimus Burton, Nash, and 
Bassevi, and, together with that quarter 
which was known as Belgravia, helped to 
make London the beautiful and dignified city 
that it is. We thus find that in ancient and 
modern times there has always been а desire 
for the formal. and wherever possible town 
planning has always developed on these lines 
—no town of any importance has ever been 
deliberately laid out on anv but regular and 
orderly lines. In seeking, then, for a solu- 
tion of modern problems in examples of a 
formal kind, we must balance up the 
advantages to be obtained bv following a 
controlled and prearranged plan over the 
disadvantages that resulted when the town 
was the outcome of an uncontrolled or dis- 
orderly growth. In a medieval city. the 
charm and fascination of which were un- 
deniable, the artistic results had been in most 
cases due to accident; if there had been any 
guiding principle, it had been only in the 
selection of the site for the most important. 
building, such as the cathedral or monastery, 
and round these had grouped the habitations 
and different units which had formed the 
town, with results at times the most striking. 
The danger was when we attempted to 
reproduce a picturesque result by studied 
means—the result would be something verv 
different to that which we desired. The 
correct setting for a cottage or house of the 
Middle Ages (apart from those in the open 
country or small villages) was in the narrow 
streets of a medieval town, where the effect 
was nearly always obtained by a clost juxta- 
position of similar buildings, and which were 
viewed sideways as approached up the street. 
The result of overhanging storv, deep eaves, 
rough-hewn beams, and crowded tile roofs 
was harmonious, and the individual design 
of the different units composed into a com- 
plete picture. But take such a street and 
nut it on the side of a broau road or tree- 
lined boulevard, after having in each building 
made an effort to combine modern ргорог- 
tions and modern comforts with old-world 
effects, and we should be extremelv dis- 
appointed with our work. Seen in their new 
setting or viewed as a facade. we find each 
house competes with its neighbours; there 
is à want of rest, of uniformity. The 
result is distressingly original or abnorm- 
allv picturesque, and this, in conjunction 
with the strained and unnatural appearance 
caused by the introduction of modern require- 
ments in the way of light and height. for 
instance, produces a sensation of dissatis- 
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faction and uneasiness. This is one of the 
unfortunate tendencies of some of our 
garden city work. 

Lhe building of an entirely new city was a 
problem that to-day hardly ever presented 
itseli—we were chiefly concerned with city 
improvement, reconstruction, and develop- 
ment, and for the provision of districts for 
certain sections of the community, as in 
"garden cities and garden suburbs"; 
but, whatever our work, we should aim at 
creating a delightful environment for numan 
habitation. Tnis should be the recognised 
aim of the town planner. With this end in 
view, we should seek to provide for the 
proper distribution of a city with its different 
component parts, carefully studying each 
in its relation to the whole and making 
ample provision for proper connexions. We 
should have to provide residential districts, 
business districts, commercial zones, park 
systems, and pleasure places, for the group- 
ing ot buildings with reference to their 
relative use, and if we were to have satis- 
factory results there could be no question of an 
irreguiar or uncontrolled growth. To ensure 
success everything, down to the smallest 
detail, must be carefully studied and pro- 
vided for, and this could only be done by 
adopting some formal system of town 
planning. Не regretted that Mr. Unwin 
did not dwell at greater length on the rela- 
tion of the architect to the town planner 
and to the architectural expression best 
suited to a formal town. He (the speaker) 
recently had the pleasure of reading Mr. 
Unwin's inaugural lecture on “Civic 
Design" at Birmingham University, and he 
was very much struck with what he stated 
should be the right attitude of the architect 
to the town :—*" That he may in the design 
of his building consider the total effect of 
the town as more important than the indi- 
vidual prominence of his own building.” 
This seemed to go right to tne root of the 
whole trouble; we lived in an age of extreme 
individualism, in which each asserted the 
glorious privilege of the Englishman ‘of 
doing as he likes," with results һе most 
anarchic and disastrous. Compare Regent- 
street as it was with Kingsway. In the one 
we have an example of refined uniformity, 
no monotonous repetition of uninteresting 
units, but a skilful combination of har- 
monious groups, which had a subtle relation 
to the whole design. In the case of Kings- 
way we have the record of a lost opportunity. 
What with a little forethought and con- 


sideration might have been one of the 
finest streets of the metropolis was а 
wilderness of architectural incongruities. 


Here, if anywhere, we could appreciate the 
necessity of some measure of control in the 
designs for the facades of our streets. Con- 
taining as it did several buildings of distinct 
individual merit, the general result was one 
of hopeless confusion. That exaggerated 
individualism and general lack of proper 
appreciation for all concerted effort which 
seemed to be a peculiar characteristic of our 
more important buildings of the last fifteen 
or twenty vears had succeeded in making 
Kingsway the architectural laughing-stock of 
modern Europe. He thought we might 
assume as an axiom in all town planning 
schemes that the more important buildings 
alone should demand conscious attention, 
leaving the rest to be subconsciously felt. 
In conclusion, Mr. Ramsey referred to that 
part of Mr. Unwin’s paper in which he spoke 
of the town planner as one who should settle 
the sites for the principal buildings, deter- 
mine the lines of frontage, and to some extent 
control the character of the general design 
limiting the heights of buildings and the 
level of cornices. Tf he could do this he 
would achieve a splendid work, and would 
do more than anvthing else to bring about 
that unity of result which should characterise 
the architecture of a great and progressive 
nation. 


Mr. Curtis Green 

said he had tefore him an interesting paper 
on “The Comparative Desirability of the 
Formal or Irregular Treatment of Street 
Architecture in Large Cities," the subject 
being that set for the Institute of Architects’ 
essay prize in 1901, and the essay which he 
had before him was by their old friend, the 
late Maryon Watson, who was Hon. Secretary 
of the Association at the time. and it was the 
essay which won the medal. That essay 
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seemed to have а very great deal of wisdom 
and shrewdness in it, and was well worth 
perusal by all students of town planning. 
Mr. Watson in this essay had some very 
interesting remarks to make about formal 
and irregular architecture. There was the 
man inside the house to be thought about, 
and the man in the street. Though we wanted 
to work towards some definite scheme in 
future, there were a great many difficulties 
to contend with in the formal movement. 
Take Regent-street, the finest piece of formal 
plan we had in London, that was being de- 
stroyed gradually. All city devolopment was 
largely a matter of use, and it formerly was 
the custom to find a public house at every 
street corner, but that was no longer so, and 
it was a о whether their architecture 
was to take on a permanent character or 
whether a building was to be pulled down 
and destroyed when its immediate use came 
to an end. 


Mr. Gilbert Н. Jenkins 


said that one or two of the photographs shown 
by the lecturer appeared to contradict the 
statement that the garden around the house 
should be wholly formal in character and not 
gradually fade away into the landscape. The 
photographs showed a fading away into in- 
formality that was desirable. It seemed to 
him to be a fine thing if the centre of a 
town was planned on entirely formal lines, 
with fine vistas leading up to the public build- 
ings, which would form a focus, and as the 
town extended into the country for it to get 
less and less regular and more informal. This, 
too, would be in accordance with the kind of 
buildings which should be erected in the main 
Streets of a city or town, and in the less 
formal outskirts. 


Mr. A. E. Richardson 


said he thought a great deal of formal treat- 
ment and little of the informal. The informal 
or irregular treatment competed with Nature, 
and in doing so proclaimed itslittleness. Mr. 
Unwin had shown some fine photographs of 
French and German architecture, but he 
noticed a regrettable absence of much of the 
fine architecture to be seen in London. 
London architecture was comparatively un- 
known to most of them, and in the study of 
formal town planning, which he advocated. he 
recommended everyone to go to the squares of 
Belgravia and the streets and squares of 
Bloomsbury, and so on, and study the build- 
ings there. and to compare the designs of 
Somerset House and Waterloo Bridge with 
the Place de la Concorde. Most of the 
London squares were developed round fields. 
The fields were not built on, but they were 
enclosed, and during the XVIIIth and early 
XIXth centuries the residents in the squares 
obtained their provisions from the neighbour- 
ing farms, and the streets and squares were 
self-supporting. forming residential centres of 
all that was best in literature and culture. 
London offered some of the best examples of 
town planning in the world, and he should 
like to see students study these examples. 


Mr. A. E. Bullock 


said that we had not advanced much in deal- 
ing with the traffic problem. In relation to 
the Bank of England, for instance, Cheapside 
was & continued source of trouble to police- 
men. In all our town planning we failed to 
properly consider them from the traffic point 
of view, but too much from the artistic; and, 
tearing in mind the work of various Com- 
missions, it was curious that no one had 
thought of a good way to deal with traffic 
difficulties. He thought that if we had round 
all our circuses a subsidiary circular street 
at a radius of 300 yds. from the centre of the 
circle we should get a lot of the traffic away 
from the main crossings, and the congestion 
would be very much relieved. He thought 
we ought to study the West-end of London in 
considering the question, as the treatment of 
crescents, etc.. in many cases was very clever. 
Round railway stations and municipal build- 
ings much more space should be provided for 
the traffic. 


Mr. C. С. Boutcher 


said he disagreed with Mr. Unwin that the 
same principles applied to a small garden 
suburb as to a large citv; they seemed to be 
in direct opposition. Though one would like 
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to be a formalist, it seemed to him that the 
opportunities for formal treatment were very 
small. A city grew, and one could not design 
a city, knowing what was going to happen. 
Town planning should be approached as house 
planning, for the problems were the same, and, 
if approached in the same way, we should get 
better results. A garden suburb should be 
planned as a small house is planned, merely 
taking into account its usefulness and the site. 
With a large city. where one had to treat the 
community as a whole, the formal treatment 
applied, and it should be limited to large 
cities, and should not enter into garden suburb 
work. 


Mr. F. M. Elgood 


said that there was little wonder if in 
that Association almost everyone was a 
formalist, chiefly because in formal planning 
one could see very definite results—some 
very fine and majestic results, and in informal 
planning one could hardly say that the results 
were entirely due to the planning; they were 
often merely accidental, and that was much in 
evidence in the views shown that evening. 
As a matter of fact, except on paper, he did 
not suppose it would be in the power of many 
of them ever to prepare plans for the formal 
lay-out of anything approaching a city; Lut, 
on the other hand, there were many practical 
pieces of work which were being done now and 
a great many more would have to be done in 
planning garden suburbs. Mr. Unwin spoke 
very strongly as to “ completing the picture 
by not letting a street go too far. ‘That 
could be done in garden suburbs very satis- 
factorily by breaking the frontage line. 
Frontage lines, heights, and the character of 
buildings were three very important points to 
be remembered. As to height, he thought 
that the buildings being erected in Regent- 
street would destroy the proportions of 
the street, and as to the character of 
buildings, it was an interesting question for 
architects how far the design of buildings 
should be controlled. It was a perennial sub- 
ject of discussion whether there should be 
any control of design, but he thought it was 
not at all improbable that soon some provision 
would be made as to this, and architects would 
wake up to find that their designs in certain 
town planning areas would have to be 
approved. He thought architects should keep 
their eyes open as to this, for the Local 
Government Board, he believed, considered 
that character in the Town Planning Act 
meant design as well as the kind of build. 
ings, and if architects would take the initia- 
tive in this matter it would be very desirable. 
A Canadian visitor having asked for 
information as to the distribution areas—the 
commercial, residential, and the industrial— 
and having referred to the interest taken in 
Canada in the subject of town planning. 


The Chairman, 


in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said that the balance of opinion seemed to be 
more in favour of formalism than the irregular 
in town planning. He came across an interest- 
ing remark in the Proceedings of the Town 
Planning Conference held in London lately, 
which showed how far back the feeling for 
formalism had existed. Dr. Haverfield, in his 
paper, Town Planning in the Roman World, 

says, “ Ancient life, І think, differed from 
modern in nothing so much as in its prefer- 
ences for set and almost crystallised forms 
within which to express itself. This 1з 
specially seen in the form given to the town. 
It was an old form—the familiar rectangular 
street plan. That, I think, is the town plan, 
which in all ages, till twenty or thirty years 
ago, men either invented or instinctively 
borrowed for their systematic town planning. 
We meet it in early China, in Greece, from the 
1Vth century B.C., and in medieval England, 
and in many towns across the seas. The 
square and straight lines are indeed the 
simplest marks which divide man civilised 
from the barbarian. It has remained for the 
Teutonic spirit in these last davs to connect 
civilisation with a curve." "That was a verv 
interesting statement from an able man, and 
one which explained a good deal of our prefer- 
ence, as a rule, for formalism in town plan- 
ning. And they would remember what 
Mr. Unwin said about Ruskin’s view ‘in 
writing upon Liberty, how necessary it was 
to confine our actions within certain definite 
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lines—how impossible it was to go through 
life without some distinct principles. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 


Mr. Unwin, 


in reply, said that perhaps he ought to have 
said a little more akout Ше definite principles 
in favour of informal planning that were put 
forward by the present German school of 
town planners; because the discussion had 
rather assumed that informality was simply 
an accidental growth, haphazard, instead of 
resulting from a conscious attempt to repro- 
duce irregular effects which arose in the 
past partly consciously, partly by ассі- 
dent, yet not so much by accident as we 
at first assumed. They arose very much 
from the fact that everybody at one time 
was working on one style, with one general 
appreciation and instinct tor what was right 
in any particular case. That was not quite 
the same thing as accident; but it did 
approach nearer to the conditions which 
governed natural growth than any other con- 
ditions which were possible in the field of 
architecture. Whether we should ever get 
to a similar state, when we should all be so 
settled in our minds as to agree what are the 
right things and styles, when we should 
be able to work more freely, not because of 
greater liberty, but because of more obedience 
to a law which we all understood and 
appreciated, was a philosophical consideration 
which we might think of at leisure. It had 
hardly a practical side to it, however, while a 
town planner could not know what an archi- 
tect would put up on any plot. He could 
not follow Mr. Boutcher in thinking that 
there should be a definite distinction in prin- 
ciple between the planning of the centre of 
a town and planning of the outskirts. He 
entirely differed; the principles were the 
same, but the method of carrying them out 
might be different, because the conditions 
were different. He thought it was a dangerous 
thing to say that they were different prin- 
ciples. ‘There was no sense in the mere state- 
ment that because you get away from the 
centre, or from the house, that you should 
become informal But the circumstances 
leading to informality might have more 
relative weight in some cases on the out- 
skirts. He agreed as to what had been said 
as to there being a great deal of useful plan- 
ning in London, and in England, too, but 
except in a few instances he did not think 
we could find in England such useful examples 
of composition in town planning. If they 
wanted a distinct example of axial treatment 
they did not get such an effectual one in 
Somerset House as in the Place de la Con- 
corde. He could not deal that night with the 
questions of traffic or the interesting points 
raised by the Canadian gentleman. If a town 
plan was inconvenient for traffic it was а bad 
town plan; there might be many beautiful 
results, but as a town plan it was tad. These 
were essentials, and unless they were satis- 
lied they failed on the essential lines. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting would be held on October 30, when a 
paper by Mr. Н. Н. Hill, B.A., would be 
read, entitled ** The A.A. Excursion to the 
Loire, 1911,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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Manchester Society of Architects : Presidential 
Address. 

On the 11th inst. the first of the meetings 
of the Society's winter programme was held, 
when Mr. Edgar Wood, F.R.I.B.A., delivered 
the presidential address. In the room was 
exhibited a large collection of drawings and 
photographs of important architectural works 
of both past and present, which were obtained 
for the occasion by the President. 

Mr. Wood said that he proposed to depart 
from the usual custom, which had been 
followed on many previous occasions, of re- 
viewing the year’s work and architectural 
achievement. He could foresee that a series 
of lamentations might be the result, and that 
was not the spirit in which a new session’s 
work should be undertaken. A paragraph of 
James Russell Lowell suggested a subject for 
discussion and thought —'' There is only one 
thing better than tradition, and that is the 
original and eternal life out of which all 
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tradition takes its rise.” We all acknowledge. 
continued. Mr. Wood, that tradition is the 
greatest factor and the greatest book that 
goes to our making. The difficulty is 
in its interpretation. The temperament of 
vigour will seek to express itself upon lines 
founded upon his own conception of the spirit 
of the work of his predecessors, strengthened 
by an intense craving to create for himself. 
How much originality and of reliance on the 
past is compatible with freedom of thought? 

On tradition alone we cannot advance. If 
we make the past a crutch and ourselves а 
cripple ме are exponents of intellectual 
stagnation. Do we show our appreciation of 
the Greeks more wisely in attempting the 
mechanical reproduction of their form, or by 
endeavouring to comprehend the spirit of 
full-grown manhood in which they wrought, 
to kindle ourselves by the emulation of it, and 
to bring it to kear with all its plastic force 
on our wholly new condition of life and 
thought. External imitation of a bygone 
excellence, or even by applying the rules 
which analytic criticism has formulated from 
the study of it, produces the artificial, not 
the artistic. That most subtle of all essences 
which eludes chemist, anatornist, and micro- 
scopist, the life, is, in esthetics, not less shy 
of the critic. The Italian Renaissance fell 
short in its architecture, because to a living 
body of social and scientific new birth was 
bound the corpse of a past art. The great 
and magnificent development of plan was not 
accompanied by corresponding achievement in 
design. The architects were hard at work as 
students of antiquity, while the sculptors 
were yearning to create. 

Yet the notion of absolute originality was 
an absurdity. А man cannot escape in 
thought any more than in language from the 
past. Not less preposterous than raising dead 
styles is the invention of new ones. 

Art must be at once retrospective and pro- 
gressive; its very progress a reflection re- 
turned from the mirror of the past. Its 
artists must be endowed with that energy 
of life which vitalises and becomes a channel 
of creative power. To the extent which they 

ssess this force are they original, creative, 
ecund. Not in skill, device, artifice, or 
mechanism is originative impulse to be found, 
but in life. “They are torrents of will." 
They work in ways dissimilar, but the quality 
they possess is their measureless vitality, 
which the academic is unable to stifle or the 
archeologist to smother. 

From abstract. thoughts and reasonings our 
minds can travel to the things of to-day and 
inquire how they influence our endeavours. In 
our planning we exercise every mental energy 
in satisfying practical requirements. We 
visit the most recent developments in every 
utilitarian direction, and this vitality has 
justly yielded its reward. Has there been 
equal success in the development of the archi- 
tectural contribution, or has our energy ex- 
hausted itself before we are architects? Our 
clients, it may be said, do not encourage these 
things, but is that sufficient to stifle aspira- 
tion. Are not our convictions so true that 
we are ready to put them raide before the 
indifference of others? 

We must, again, remember that the test 
of an artist will always be that he has some- 
thing to say : that he is moved by some faith 
that he holds. He may be a scholar, or 
interesting, logical, industrious, but unless he 
is sincere he can only be a partial success. 

Mr. Wood referred to the collections of 
works in the room. Reverence forbade any 
allusion to those whose works were of the 
long past, but of the others he could touch 
upon some as worthy of grateful tribute, and 
he concluded by an analysis of Westminster 
Cathedral. some works of Professor Рие, Mr. 
Henry Wilson, and others whose work was 
exhibited. 


— dil = MÀ MM 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

A joint meeting of the Yorkshire and 
Northern Districts of this Institution was held 
at Leeds on Octoker 7, at the invitation of 
the former district. Some thirty members 
and others attended, assembling at the North- 
Eastern Railway-station, and driving to 
Harrogate-road, where a petrol roller was at 
work on a new tar-macadam road. Mr. 
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Prince, Surveyor of Highways to the Leeds 
City Council, inet the party here. The next 
Visit was to the works ot Messrs. Thomas 
Green & Son, Ltd., Smithfield Iron Works, 
the members being shown round the works by 
Aldermen Penrose Green, ex-Lord Mayor of 
Leeds. After a passing call at St. James’- 
street, where a length of road laid with 
“ Костас” was inspected, the party pro- 
ceeded to the fire-station, where they were 
treated to an exhibition turn-out of motor 
fire engine and  horsed escape. Stables, 
men's quarters, and other buildings were 
inspected. "The last visits on the list were to 
the water-pumping station and new filter- 
beds at Headingley, permission to inspect 
these having been given by Мг. G. 
Henzell, the Waterworks Engineer. А drive 
through Meanwood and Moortown to Round- 
hay Park, one of the largest public parks in 
the county, followed, and at 4.45 the party 
sat down to dinner at the Mansion Hotel in 
the park, Mr. John T. Pegge, City Engineer 
of Durham, presiding. 

The day's programme was the work of Mr. 
H. G. Firth, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Yorkshire District. Mr. Pegge, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Firth, laid stress 
upon the admirable way in which the pro- 
gramme had been drawn up and carried out. 


——— — 
GENERAL NEWS. 


District Surveyors’ Fees ln London. 

The first meeting after the summer recess 
of the Education Committee of the London 
County Council was held on Wednesday at 
the County Hall. The Committee agreed to 
a recommendation of the Buildings Sub-Com- 
mittee to forward to the Finance Committee 
а special maintenance estimate of 500/. in 
respect of district surveyors’ fees. Mr. 
Gautrey said this 500/. formed part of a pay- 
ment of 2,000/. to the district surveyors for 
overlooking the construction of the Council’s 
buildings, but, as a matter of fact, the over- 
looking of the erection of school buildings was 
done by the officers af the Council. The dis- 
trict surveyors would receive 2,000/., and do 
nothing for it. They had an Act of Parlia- 
ment behind them under which they could 
claim fees, and the Council could not stop 
it at present. The Council ought to take 
steps to get this thing remedied.—7' imes. 


The Aldwych Site. 

A contemporary, the organ of the South 
African Master Builders’ Federation, 1s anxious 
that the example of Australia in proposing to 
erect in the Strand a palatial block of Common- 
wealth and State offices should be followed 
by the Union Government of South Aírica, 
whose offices now consists of “two or three 
rooms in an obscure building in Victoria- 
street." If South Africa had its own kuild- 
ing in a central position facilities would be 
afforded certainly for the supply of informa- 
tion in connexion with general trade, the 
building and mining industries, and agri- 
cultural matters, and godd use would be found 
for land which Las lain idle for so long. 


Fritwell Manor. 

The late Mr. Thomas Garner, who was in 
partnership with the late Mr. George Bodley, 
resided for many years at Fritwell Manor, 
Banbury, and devoted much time and money 
to its restoration. Fritwell, a Saxon manor, 
was granted to Bishop Odo at the Norman 
Conquest, and passed through many hands 
until, in 1570, it was sold to Edward Yorke, 
whose son is said to have built the present 
house. In 1730 Sir Baldwin Wake became 
owner. The manor was eventually purchased 
by the Rev. Samuel Yorke, a descendant of 
the original owners, in 1863. In 1892 Mr. 
Garner secured a lease of the house, which 
he described in his recently-published work. 
“The Domestic Architecture of England 
during the Tudor Period." In restoring it 
every detail of the house has been carefully 
considered. The property, extending to 
12 acres, will be offered at the Mart on 
November 8 Һу Messrs. Nicholas, together 
with the advowson to St. Olave’s, Fritwell, 
where the first recorded presentation, in 1159, 
was confirmed by Pope Alexander III. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 
Mr. W. Edgar Horne, M.P.. President. of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, will give his 
opening address in the enlarged lecture hall 
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at the Institution, 12, Great George-street, 
Westminster, S.W., at 8 p.m. on Monday, 
November 13. The portrait of Lord Alver- 
stone, lor twenty-five vears Assoclate of the 
Council, will be unveiled on that occasion, 
and the Gold Medal for the vest paper read 
during the previous session will be presented 
to Mr. E. H. Blake for his paper, entitled 
“Some Notes on Highway Law as Affecting 
Property Owners.“ Other evenings during 
the early part of the session will be occupied 
by the resumed discussion upon Mr. Попе $ 
paper of last session on The Development 
of Building Land” and a paper on ‘ An 
Evening in the Institution Library," by Mr. 
Julian С. Rogers, etc. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute : South African 
Branch. 

The South African Branch of the Roval 
Sanitary Institute are arranging to hold а 
Congress in Cape Town on November 9, 10, 
and 11. This is the first Sanitary Congress 
to be held in British South Africa. Among 
the subjects set down for discussion are the 
disposal of sewage and school hygiene; 
papers will also be read dealing with other 
aspects of public health work. The South 
African branch has only recently been 
established by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
and it seems to be energetically carrying от 
the traditions of the parent Institution. 
The Hon. Secretary to the branch is Dr. 
A. Jasper Anderson, the Medical Officer of 
Cape Town. 


A Statue of the German Emperor. 

A statue of the Kaiser will shortly he 
deposited in the session-room of the Berlin 
Academy of Arts. It has been sculptured bv 
Professor Walter Schott, who has dressed the 
figure, in the XVIIIth-century mode, in a 
periwig with the arms and armour of a Roman 
warrior, to accord with that of Frederick the 
Great, founder of the Academy, in another 
niche, and also with the decoration and style 
of the room. The cuirass is modelled after 
one of bronze in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Тһе Emperor is shown holding a 
sceptre in his left hand resting upon his 
raised knee, with his right hand on the hip 
and his left foot resting on a ball. 


Galton Laboratory ef National Eugenics, 
University of London. 


For the University of London, Professor 
Е. M. Simpson, F. R. I. B. A., has made a set 
of sketch plans, which comprise a library, 
three laboratories, а lecture theatre, and a 
public museum, together with provision for 
the existing staff, research-rooms, etc., upon 
the Gower-street site, at an estimated cost of 
15,000/. 'The authorities make an appeal for 
that sum to enable them to develop the studv 
of the science of national eugenics in terms 
of the will of the late Sir Francis Galton 
and his bequest for the endowment of a 
professorship and laboratory. In pursuance 
of Sir Francis Galton's will the chair has been 
offered to, and accepted by, Professor Kar? 
Pearson, F.R.S. 


Nationai Provincial Bank of England, New 
Premises. 


The enlargement, in Dorset-street, of the 
Baker-street premises of the Bank is being 
carried out by Messrs. J. Simpson & Son, of 
Paddington-street, after Mr. Paul Water- 
house’s plans and designs: the block No. 53, 
Baker-street, is by John Gibson (obiit 1892), 
the architect of the Bank’s premises at the 
junction of Threadneedle-street with what is 
now Bishopsgate, and in Piccadilly, and in 
several of our large provincial towns (see our 
issue of December 31, 1892). The Bank's 
new premises in Exeter, erected at a cost 
of some 11.000/., are designed bv Mr. J. H. 
Brewerton, F.R.I.B.A., of Bournemouth. 


Gas Fires. 

With persistent rumours of coal strikes and 
coal famines, and rises in coal prices in 
actual being, it is not surprising to learn that 
the gas companies are finding a difficulty in 
coping with orders for gas fires. The growth 
in popularity of gas fires in recent years has. 
indeed, been extraordinarily rapid. This has 
Leen due. no doubt, to the improved design. 
accompanied by the increased efficiency of 
the fires brought out during the past two 
or three winters. Another cause has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the growth of ras 


fires in public favour, and that is the fact. 
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that this method of heating has been in recent 
vears commended by the medical profession. 
We understand that all the principal gas 
companies have heavy stocks of coal on hand 
to meet the exceptional demands that is 
expected to fall upon them this winter. and 
that there will be no rise, possibly a fall, in 
the price charged by the largest company, 1.65 
the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


Marble from Australia. 
There are to be seen at the office of the 


Victorian Agent-General, Melbourne-place, 
the Strand, specimens of marble from 
Australia. These are specimens obtained 


from a quatiy situated in Gippsland, Victoria. 
The deposits occupy a space of about 40 acres, 
showing, as they do, an endless variety of 
constitution, texture, colour, and marking. 
These specimens may be seen at any time. 
Mr. Gair, of Melbourne, who brought the 
specimens, will be in London for a few weeks, 
and will give any information to persons 
requiring the same. Specimens of White 
marble will shortly arrive and be on exhibition 
at the Agent-General's Office. 


Housing and Town Planning Conference, 
West Bromwich. 


The volume containing the papers read and 
the discussions at this Conference, held by 
the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers, illustrated by plates, will shortly be 
ready, and may be obtained of Messrs. E. 
& Е. N. Spon, Ltd., 57, Haymarket, 
S.W., price 10s. 6d. ‘The volume is edited by 
Mr. Thomas Cole, Secretary of the Institution. 


oo 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Journal seems to Бе moving 
definitely in the direction of those other 
inagazines that deal almost entirely with the 
work of the past, and to be devoting most 
of its pages to the connoisseur. An 
enthusiasm for the study of old furnishings 
seems to have taken possession of contributors 
rather to the exclusion of modern activities 
їп art. Ав several other magazines already 
.attempt to cover this ground, it seems a pity 
that the Art Journal should contract its 
range of interests to this type of subject. We 
welcome the illustrated article on Josef 
Israels (by Mr. Rudolf Dircks) as enabling 
those who have had little opportunity of seeing 
his works to form some :dea of the charac- 
ter of his genius. Another article may be 
mentioned. It is by Mr. Darcy Braddell, who 
disputes the claim recently made in а book 
by Mr. Arthur Samuel (see review in our 
issue of June 2) that Piranesi, through his 
etchings, was the real inspiration of Robert 
Adam and other artists of the period. Mr. 
Braddell, however, cannot endorse this view, 
and is convinced that Adam was an in- 
dependent genius who saw and acted for him- 
self without “cribbing”? from Piranesi. In 
this judgment we concur. 

Professor W. R. Lethaby in the Burlington 
Magazine poiuts out in a brief note the merit 
of some of the English medieval paintings to 
be found in our churches throughout the 
country. He refers to Mr. Tristram's series 
of copies of these works, and an excellent 
coloured illustration is reproduced from one 
of these—of the Virgin and Child in the 
Bishop Chapel at Chichester. The articles in 
this magazine—‘ Chinese Stone Sculpture,” 
„Italian Medals in the Salting Collection,” 
and “Old Chinese Porcelain from English 
Silver Models —are all of interest to the 
decorative designer. 

The most attractive subject dealt with in 
this month's Connoisseur is that of brass- 
harness ornaments, or amulets, as they are 
termed by the writer, Mr. E. V. Alison, who 
points out that the traditional designs for 
these are of extremely ancient origin. The 
variety in these designs might not be sus- 
pected by those who have not studied this 
form of art; the author of this article possesses 
about 200 different castings, and is acquainted 
with some 100 other designs. Many of these 
are based on symbolical figures. and others 
show a highly decorative treatment of subjects 
fairly obvious as to origin. The coloured 
plates in this magazine are not up to its 
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standard in other respects. We would rather 
have nalf the number if these were more 
artistically executed. 

The National Review has a brief descrip- 
tion of the recent activities of the German 
Government in converting the quiet and un- 
progressive Heligoland into a busy naval 
station. 

In Scribner will be found an illustrated 
description of Hamburg, giving a good im- 
pression of the main features of this important 
city with its well-organised commercial 
activities. 

Harper contains some remarks by Mildred 
Stapley on the American skyscraper, with 
illustrations of the effect in New York of these 
grouped masses of building. The impressive 
atect of these is well realised. 

The Pall Mall has an article by Mr. W. 
Hyde on questions of St. Pauls Bridge, with 
sketches by the author of the possibilities 
offered for opening up *t. Paul's on the lines 
that Wren would have adopted had be had his 
way in replanning the city. This instance of 
the present attitude towards our great monu- 
ments is handled as a text for the coming 
generation, who may ‘be more enlightened. 
Another article on “ The Building of a Jungle 
Railway gives ап interesting picture of 
pioneer work. 


— — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue first meeting of the London County 
Council after the summer recess was held on 
Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
S.W., the Chairman, Mr. Edward White, 
presiding. 

LoANs.—A loan is to be made to the Chelsea 
Borough Council to the amount of 3,700“. for 
the purpose of street improvements. The 
Islington Borough Council is to receive а loan 
of 2.600/. for the purpose of repaving works 
in Southgate-road (western side). 

A loan of 1, 1947. is also to be made to the 
Lewisham Borough Council in order for them 
to carry out the reconstruction of the Ravens- 
bourne-street railway bridge. 

The following loans were also agreed to: 
Gt. Pancras Borough Council, 4.8967. for paving 
works ; Shoreditch Borough Council, 6.0007. for 
contribution towards acquisition of a site for 
an open space; Woolwich Borough Council, 
6001. for sewer works and 1,066/. for street 
improvements. 

ScHooL, SoUTHWARK.—The Education Com- 
mittee reported that they had approved plans 
for the enlargement of the Pocock-street 
School at an estimated cost of 100“. 

VAUXHALL Svus-Station.-—-It was reported 
by the Highways Committee that it had 
become necessary to erect an additional sub- 
station at Vauxhall, owing to the increased 
service of cars in the district. 

MEMORIAL To King Epwarp VII.—It was 
proposed by the Vice-Chairman of the 
Council, Mr. Cyril S. Jackson, that the forma- 
tion of a park or open space at Shadwell 
would afford a fitting memorial in East 
London to the late King, and that it should 
be referred to the Memorial Committee for 
consideration and their report. This was 
seconded by Mr. J. Whittaker Thompson, and 
was agreed to by the whole Council. Another 
motion, however, was put forward by Mr. 
Frank Smith to the effect that it would be 
a more fitting memorial for a minimum wage 
of 30s. per week for a week of six days 
to be paid to the adult employees of the 


Council. The motion, however, met with no 
approval. | b 
THEATRES, Erc.— The following drawings 


have been approved Ey the Theatres and 
Music Halls Committee :— 

Britannia Theatre, Hoxton— provision of 
permanent cinematograph enclosure and re- 
winding-room. 

Collins Music Hall,  Islington-green-7 
alterations to balcony, alterations to electrical 
arrangements, provision of a permanent 
cinematograph enclosure. 

Comedy Theatre—alterations to electrical 
installation, and alterations to sanitary 
arrangements. 

Daly's Theatre- provision of two arc-light 
chambers at the sides of the gallery. 

His Majesty's Theatre—provision of office 
for stage manager. 
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Holloway Empire—provision of а рег- 
manent cinematograph enclosure. 
London Coliseum—adaptation of certain 


rooms for use as dressing-rooms, and of two 
lavatories for use as attendants' rooms. | 

London Hippodrome—alterations to lartern 
light over the stage. 

Middlesex Music Hall—provision of elec- 
trical installation; provision of system of 
ventilation; provision of a tearoom at the 
balcony level; formation of openings between 
the stage, the emergency exit passage, and 
the dressing-room entrance. 

New Theatre--provision of an arc lamp 
bracket in the passage at the rear of the 
gallery. 

Palace Theatre of Varieties—provision of an 
oil engine and boilers in connexion with the 
lighting and heating of the premises. 

Peckham Hippodrome—provision of a per- 
manent cinematograph enclosure. | 

People's Palace, Mile End-road—alterations 
and additions to dressing-rooms and lava- 
tories. 

Playhouse, Northumber]ind-avenue— pro- 
vision of electrically-driven fans. 

Scala Theatre— provision of new generating 
chamber. 

Shakespeare Theatre provision 
manent cinematograph enclosure. 

Теггу'в Theatre (Grand Casino) provision 
of a new cinematograph enclosure. 

Victoria Palace, Victoria-street— provision 
of electrical installation; arrangement of 
secondary escape staircase from the dressing- 
rooms: provision of a battery for the second- 
ary lighting; provision of ventilating and 
heating appliances. | 

FULHAM EurInE.—It was reported by the 
same Committee and it was agreed that no 
objection should be offered to the erection 
of the Fulham Empire on a site at Nos. 444 
and 446, Fulham-road, and that the drawings 
be approved. 

CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRE.—It was also re- 
ported that it was proposed to erect a new 
cinematograph theatre on a site at Nos. 538 
and 540, Kingsland-road, and that drawings for 
the same were under consideration. A similar 
theatre is to be erected in the site of No. 140, 
Maida Vale. 

BATTERSEA.—The Improvements Committee 
reported that various works were to be carried 
out in this borough, including the widening 
of Lavender-hill at the Battersea district 
post-office, at an estimated cost of 1,210“. 

New BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER.—The same 
Committee also reported that they had 
approved of the drawings of new buildings 
which are to te erected on a site at the 
junction of Smith-square, Westminster, with 
the proposed new street leading from the 
square to Tufton-street. i 

HANWELL Asyrtm.—In a report of the 
Asylums Committee it was stated that various 
alterations were to be carried out at this 
Asylum., including the removal of ‘brickwork 
enclosure and flues and the provision of metal 
flues in their place. The estimated cost of 
this work is 1901. 


— 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 19, 1861. 


of рег- 


Increased Speed in Building Operations. 


NoT many years ago, in provincial districts. 
which were even of importance then, the 
erection of houses or other buildings was a 
rare event and a work of time. In the 
northern counties of England, when {пе 
foundation of a building was commenced, 
there was a feast given to the workmen; 
and when the walls had been raised to 
the full height, and the first rafter of the roof 
laid, flags were hung out, and another feast 
was made, called the “ raising supper." The 
time occupied in building a house or other 
structure was, in comparison with the 
present operations, extraordinary: but then 
the work was gencrally well and substantially 
done. Now the wavfarer, particularly in the 
metropolis, may walk along a neighbourhood 
which is open and unbuilt upon, and ia less 
than two months after. passing the same 
way, will find it occupied by houses. The 
raising supper and other observances are not 
thought of. Z 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


Our leading article, French Neo-Classic 
Architecture," is a review of Professor Reginald 
Blomfield's book on A History of French 
Architecture, 1494 to 1661," in two volumes. 
Some illustrations from the book accompany 
the article. 


A second leader. The Australian Capital 
Competition," deals with the constitution 
of the jury of assessors in the competition for 
the new Capita! City of Australia (p. 438). 


Under the heading Notes (p. 439) will be 
found comments on: “ Painters and Lead 
Poisoning " ; The Duke of Rutland and our 
Ancient Monuments“; Forestry in India“; 
: нкан Bridge"; Canterbury Cathe- 

ral." 


Some remarks on three picture exhibitions 
are given on p. 440. 


А combined ordinary general апа Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on the 16th inst., 
When Mr. Raymond Unwin read a paper on 
“ Town Planning : Formal or Irregular ? " and 
an interesting discussion followed (p. 440). 


Some notes on the magazines of the month 
are given on p. 445 under the heading 
" Magazines and Reviews.” 


In Correspondence column (p. 446) will be 
found letters on: Manchester Library Competi- 
tion“; “The Coptic Monasteries of the Wady- 
el-Natroun, Lower Egypt”; London Brick 
and Stone Work." 


The illustrated Monthly Engineering Review 
(р. 449) contains articles оп: ** Messrs. Arding 
& Hobbs's New Premises, Clapham Junction ” ; 
` Foundation Loads " ; and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 455) includes : 
The Industrial Council " ; ** Strikes and Lock. 
outs"; „The Employers’ Parliamentary 
Council"; *'Manchester Building Trade”; 
Hull Master Builders“; Applications under 
the London Building Acts"; * Projected New 
Buildings in the Provinces," etc. 


A résumé of the twenty-seventh annual 
Report of the Council of the Society of Archi- 
tects will be found on p. 459. The negotiations 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects 
i1 reference to registration are dealt with. 


А report of а case under the Tribunal of 
Appeal under the London Building Act, i. e., 
The London County and Westminster Bank 
v. the London County Council,“ is given on 
p. 459. | 

— — 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, 

The Royal Archraloqical Institute.—Visit to West- 
minster Abbey. 10 30 a. in. 

lustitution of Mechanical Engineers —Mr. E. M. Eden, 
of the Armstrong College, Newcustle-on-Tyne, Mr. W. 
N. Rose, and Mr. Е. L. Cunningham (Graduate), of 
London, on **The Endurance of Metals; Experimenta 
on Rotating Beams at University College, London.” 

p.m. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

The Institution of Municipal Eugineers.— The. third 
annual general meeting, to be beld at Windsor. 

The Institution of Municipal and County Enginecrs.— 
Metropolitan district meeting, to be held at Buttersen. 

Aherdeen Architectural Axsociation.—Mr, W. Kelly, 
A. R. S.A., on Drum Castle." Illustrated. 7.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

Nottingham Arciiteetural Society, — Opening and 
zeneral meeting. (1) Announcements by the President: 
2) short lantern lecture by Mr. Н. Gill, entitled 
“ Holiday Rambles in Norfolk." 8 p.m. 

Battersea Polytechnic (Lectures on Hluwinating 
KRraineceing!.—Professor J. T. Morris, M. Inst. E. E., on 
'" Electric Lighting - II. 7.30 p.m. 

Archite tucal Association Athletic 
general meeting. 6.30 p.m. 


Club, — Annual 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25. 

Manchester Society of Architec's.— Professor Beresford 
Pite on “Esthetic Treatment of Ferro-Concrete,” 
6.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26. 

London County Council School of Building, Perndale- 
read, Bruton, S.W.--Second of a course of special 
lectures and demonstrations on“ Hot Water Supply, 
Heating and Ventilating, and Copper Pipe Work,” by 
Mr. W. Fretwell, to members of the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association and other bonn, nde Шиит. 
^ p.m. 
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London County Council. School of Building, Ferudale- 
road, Briston, S.W.—4A special lecture on Greece and 
Rome," by Professor Beresford Pite. 7.30 p.m. The 
lecture will be illustrated by lantern slides. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftamen’s 
Societu.—Professor Gourlay on “ The College Diploma 
and Certificate Courses in Building." 7.45 p.m. 

SATURDAY, OcTOBER 28. 

Institution of Municipal &ngineers.—Visit to Brent- 

wood Sewage Disposal Works. 


—— — — 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery. 


The Manchester City Council Royal In- 
firmary Old Site Special Committee met on 
Tuesday to consider the position as raised 
by the decision of the Council at the meeting 
held the previous Wednesday and the deposit 
with them of designs for а new Art Gallery 
and Free Library. 'They adopted the report 
of the assessor (Professor Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A.) on the two selected plans, out of which 
he chose one as the best. Of this plan Pro- 
fessor Blomfield reported that “the architec- 
tural character of the design generally is that 
of severe Classic, such as was practised in 
Manchester and Liverpool in the earlier part 
of the last century, and is, in my opinion, 
eminently suitable for the purpose. Its 
details have been well considered from a prac- 
tical point of view, and the result is, in my 
opinion, a fine, straightforward architectural 
monument, well adapted to the site, and 
worthy of its position as a central feature of 
Manchester." 

The Special Committee add that in con- 
sequence of the adoption by the Council of the 
resolution moved by Mr. Taylor they are 
unable to make a recommendation as regards 
the carrying out of the scheme. But inasmuch 
as such resolution excepts obligations which 
have been entered into, it is necessary to 
determine the successful architect in the com- 
petition which has taken place in order that 
his rights and the obligations of the Corpora- 
tion may be determined. The Council are 
therefore invited for this purpose, and for 
no other, to approve the recommendation of 
the assessor and the Committee.— Manchester 
Guardian. 


Australlan Federal Capital. 


Advices received by the last Australian mail 
are to the effect that the Minister for Home 
Affairs (Mr. O'Malley) has refused the 
suggestion, made by the Architects' Associa- 
tinous of Great Britain and America, that 
they should have representatives on the 
Board to determine the competition for 
designs for the Federal Capital. The words 
of the Minister for Home Affairs were :—‘ The 
position taken up by the London Association 
shows a want of confidence in the honesty and 
impartiality of Australian professional men, 
and, although I regret the stand taken by so 
important an organisation, I cannot depart 
from the scheme laid down.” 


А.А. Silver Medal, 1912. 


It is a sign of the times that the students 
of the Architectural Association have been 
set а re-planning scheme for next year’s 
Silver Medal. The subject is The Treat- 
ment of the Head of the Serpentine, 
Kensington-gardens End." The subject for 
the Travelling Studentship is а “ Memorial 
Bridge to King Edward VII." No iron is 
to enter into the construction. 


— . — ä 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Manchester Library Competition. 


Sin, — In publishing the statement that 
“ Manchester architects are taking vigorous 
action" with the intention of upsetting an 
award which has not vet been made public 
in respect of designs which have not vet been 
seen, I feel that you are doing Manchester 
architects a grave injustice. I can claim to 
be in fairly close touch with a large number 
of Manchester architects, but Mr. Sington's 
letter in your issue of the 13th inst. is the 
fist intimation I have had of any such pro- 
test or intentions. Encar Woop. 


[*.* We may point out that, as stated last 
week. we аге not responsible for corre- 
spondents’ views.—Ep.] 
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The Coptic Monasteries of the Wady«el- 
Natroun, Lower Egypt. 

Sig,— The writer of the interesting article 
published in your issue of October 13 has 
not explained at any length the plans of the 
various churches in the desert monasteries, 
but he has made one remark which calls for 
some comment. Не states that the “ churches 
follow no definite plan, but in common with 
all Coptic churches they have three eastern 
sanctuaries screened off from the main body 
of the church." 1t seems to have been gener- 
ally accepted that three eastern ''chapels ’’ 
are essential to a Coptic church ever since 
Mr. A. J. Butler's assertion in his volumes 
on the Coptic Churches of Cairo and the 
Desert Monasteries in 1884; but surely it is 
unwise to accept a generality of this descrip- 
tion on the evidence of the few examples 
which have at present been made public. 

There are innumerable small churches 
throughout the Nile Valley to which the three- 
sanctuary theory can only be made to apply 
by а great stretch of the imagination and 
the exclusion of the obvious evidence. The 
side aisles of these churches are often less 
than 2 metres wide, and the space between 
the screen and the end wall of the aisles in 
some cases is barely a metre, and could rarely 
have exceeded 14 metres. 

The churches seem to fall into four main 
groups, but no clear distinction is possible 
with the scanty information obtainable. 
These are the Cairene type, which consists of 
many chapels within one building: the large 
monastic type, which is often similar to the 
first; the small monastic church; and ine 
village church. Churches erected over the 
graves of saints seem to occur in some places, 
and it appears that the Nestorian cemeteries 
at the Oasis of El Khargeh are of the nature 
of groves of churches on a small scale. 

Although it seems customary in Cairo and 
the Natroun Valley to incorporate several 
chapels in every church, it appears that in the 
restoration of the church dedicated to El 
Baramus, which was finished in 1884, no sub- 
sidiary sanctuaries were refurnished. at least 
on the main floor, even if they had formerly 
existed. 

It must be obvious to any of your readers 
from the beautiful drawings and photograpns 
published in your last issue that there is a 
great deal of interest and of value to be learnt 
from the Christian architecture in Egypt. It 
is time that some combined effort should be 
made for the systematic study of the various 
buildings before they are destroved or 
restored. GEOFFREY S. MILEHAM. 


A 


London Brick and Stone Work. 


SIR,—You noticed in your issue for 
October 6 the very pleasing result of 
bringing to light the old yellow brick 


facings above the shops in the Burlington 
Arcade, and a striking contrast to this 
piece of renovation that should not pass un- 
noticed is the painting. in common with the 
whole of the front, of the old Portland stone 
dressings to the premises in Piccadilly, at the 
corner of Bolton-street, recently taken by one 
of the London yacht clubs. The stone was 
bleached to a white that is not to be obtained 
by any applied decoration. and it is to be 
regretted that the characteristic note of a 
typical example of London architecture should 
have been sacrificed to the fresh garb of 
paint given to the whole building, matter for 
yearly consideration if this freshness is to Le 
preserved, while the old stone and brick could 
only increase their harmony with age. 

London brickwork might well receive a little 
more consideration, and one would not have 
thought it any longer necessary to enter a 
defence for the stone which, alone and in that 
happy harmony with brick. has produced 
those effects which have provided the Metro- 
polis with its architectural character. and will 
endure after the stucco fronts of Bayswater 
have exhausted even the virtue of the annua] 
coat of paint to make them passable. 

Max JUDGE. 
d 

AN OLD BUILDERS’ MERCHANT'S BUSINESS. 

With referenca to the paragraph which 
appeared in our last issue under this heading, 
we are informed that the executors of the late 
Mr. Edward Penny Trenchard have induced 
the Manager. Mr. L. L. Stockwell. so long 
associated with the business, to sav that he 
is prepared to transfer his services to the 
purchaser of the goodwill. 


Остовв O, 1911. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. | 


Staining Stonework. 
SIR, — Would any of your readers inform me 
the best method of treating new stonework 
to give it a permanent old appearance to 
make it match existing stonework in altering 
and restoring a house over 100 years old? 
The stone in question is a freestone of a 
ellowish-white appearance quarried near the 

ouse in the North of Scotland. 

W. H. W. 


Clay Foundations. 


Sin, — The correspondence in your columns 
re underpinning is most interesting at the 
present time when one sees on every hand 
houses propped up “in splints” on account 
of settlements caused by the shrinkage of the 
clay subsoil fcllowing the very dry and hot 
summer we have had. 

I have been wondering what amount of 
consternation the Editorial note following Mr. 
Geo. Elms' letter in your issue of last week 
will produce in the minds of a great many— 
" underpinning to a depth of 5 ft. or 6 ft."— 
and yet my experience of underpinning carried 
vut in all parts of London under well-known 
architects is that 5 ft. or 6 ft. is the mini- 
mum in most cases, and I say deliberately 
(and I have many instances which go to prove 
the statement) that unless underpinning is 
tackled thoroughly and skilfully it is 
infinitely better left alone. 

I have two joks in hand now;; in both cases 
the architects have much more difficult 
problems to deal with, and the work is 
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consequently more extensive, because pre- 
viously an attempt had been made (in one 
case twice) to patch up the settlement by 
small pieces of underpinning under the frac- 
tures and pointing in the openings. Doubt- 
less it cost less at the time, but the money 
might as well have been thrown away. 

I should advise Mr. Elms, as I have many 
others, to put their difficulty into the hands 
of some competent architect, and give him a 
free hand to do what he considers necessary 
in their interest. To suggest, as is sometimes 


done, a reduction on what is advised on the 
ground of expense seems to me somewhat 
analogous to a patient asking a surgeon in 
the case of appendicitis if to remove half the 
appendix would not meet the case and reduce 
the cost. 


CHARLES Б. PRICE. 
— gg و‎ 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ashley Church, Staffordshire. 


HIS church, recentlv restored by the 
late the Hon. F. Meynell, was built 
about eighty years ago, and is an 

: example of the undignified type 
common to the period. 

Although the fabric has not been disturbed 
to any great extent, the whole internal effect 
has been altered. The old and unsightly east 
window has been removed, and a tall, well. 
proportioned reredos now practically covers the 
east wall. : 

The old ugly deal pews have been replaced 
in the nave by chairs and by oak choir stalls 
in the chancel, which is now divided from the 
nave by a tall and elaborately traceried screen. 


2 


ATTHEN 
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Lincolnshire. 


Mr. J. E. Dixon Spain, Architect. 
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. А chapel bas been formed ір the north aisle 
by means of screens dividing it from the nave 
and chancel. 

An organ gallery has been erected at the 
west end, and, externally, а new vestry has 
been built, the latter being entered under the 
gallery. 

Other new features are & bishop's throne, 
sedilia, font, and black-and-white marble paving 
in the chancel. 

'The architect was Mr. Cecil G. Harc. 


Worksop Priory Church. 

THE priory at Worksop was founded for 
Augustinian Canons about 1103 by William de 
Lovetot, to whom the manor belonged. The 
original church was transeptral, with aisles to 
the presbytery and nave, of which the western 
arch of the crossing and one bay of the nave 
remain. The rest of the nave was completed 
quite late in the XIIth century. The east end 
seems to have been transformed, like South well, 
in the thirteenth century, and of this work a 
large chapel on the south side of the presbytery 
stil remains, but in ruin. The cloister was on 
the north side of the nave, and part of the 
western range remains. 

The nave seems to have been always 
parochial, and to this fact its preservation is 
due; the whole of the rest of the building 
except the south chapel was destroyed at the 
suppression. 

The parish has grown recently to such an 
extent that the nave does not hold anything 
like sufficient sittings in proportion to the 
population, and an enlargement of the church 
is absolutely necessary. 

It is therefore proposed to build a new 
eastern arm with the transepts on the lines of 
the old work. 

The east end, however, has to be restricted 
in length owing to the boundary of the church- 
yard. The south chapel is to be repaired in 
memory of the late vicar, and new vestries are 
to be on the north side of the presbytery. The 
stvle chosen for the new work is based upon 
the south chapel; but the south transept, 
having left а considerable piece of its XIIth 
century south end, will be repaired in character 
with that work. 

It is proposed that the building be carried 
out in sections, as the necessary funds allow. 
The architect entrusted with the work is Mr. 
Harold Вгаквреаг, F. S.A., A. R. I. B. A., of 
Corsham, Wiltshire. 


Hovenden House, Lincolnshire. 

THIS residence has recently been built at 
Fleet, Lincolnshire, for Mr. Arthur H. Worth. 
In general the design of the house follows on 
typically English traditional lines. The main 
staircase, chimneypieces, hall.panelling, and 
joinery throughout have been designed and 
detailed in the same spirit. The external 
brickwork is purple and silver grey in colour, 
and the roof is covered with hand-made tiles. 
The house is lighted by electricity, has 


independent heating and hot-water installations, 
and a supply of hot and cold, hard and soft 
water throughout. 

Mr. J. E. Dixon Spain was the architect, and 
the contractors were Messrs. I. C. Tennant & 
Co.. Grange Works, Willesden Green, London. 

carage and stabling were built by Mr. 


The 
G. F. 


Bateman, Gedney, Lincolnshire. 


The County School for Boys, Bromley, Kent. 


THE school has been erected for the Borough 
of Bromlev, Kent, as a counts secondary school, 
and was opened by the Deputy Lieutenant of 
the countv on Wednesday, the 18th inst. The 
building, when completed, will be a fully 


equipped secondary school for 300 boys; at 
present it provides for 200. The accommoda- 
tion is best shown by the plans themselves; 
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but slight variations have been made in the 
execution of the work. The central block 
contains the assembly hall, class and lecture 
rooms, and the whole of the teaching portion 
of the school. The eastern and western wings 


contain the  dining-hall, gvmnasium, апа 
ancillary accommodation. The  caretaker's 
house and school kitchen adjoins the eastern 
wing. 


The illustration of the building is from the 
drawing exhibited at the Roval Academy in 
1909. The design is of XVIIIth century 
character, a fashion of building which adapts 
itself readily to modern requirements of light, 
ventilation, and arrangement, and, while of 
sufficient dignity, has a domestic feeling which 
makes it most suitable for school buildings. 
The elevations are of picked dark brown Crow- 
borough bricks and Lawrence's hand-made red 
bricks, and the dressings throughout are of 
Portland stone. The roofs are covered with 
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dark red hand-made tiles. The floors are of 
steel and concrete, and care has been taken 
to ensure as far as possible sound-proofness by 
the provision of air spaces between the floors 
and ceilings. The assembly hall, headmaster's 
room, waiting-hall, etc., are wood panelled. 
The dados of antique glazed tiles in classrooms, 
corridors and staircases, and the tiling of the 
walls of changing rooms, lavatories, and 
cloakrooms make for both cleanliness and 
brightness. 

The work has been thoroughly well carried 
out by the general contractors, Messrs. R. Cook 
& Sons, of Crawley. The stone carving and 
modelling has been executed by Mr. F. Brooke 
Hitch, and the wrought-iron entrance-gates are 
excellent specimens of the work of Mr. E. 
Norkett, of Maidenhead. Of other sub- 
contractors, Messrs. Shore & Co. are responsible 
for the heating and electric lighting; the 
Veronese Company for modelled plaster work ; 
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the wall tiling is bv Messrs. Martin van Straaten 
& Co.; sanitary fittings by Mr. T. Harris, of 
Blackfriars; the door furniture by Messrs. 
Humphries, Jackson, & Ambler; and the fire- 
places were supplied by Messrs. Bratt, Colbran, 
& Co. 

The clerk of the works was Mr. W. Rees 
Roberts. Н. P. Burke DOWNING. 


— . wäüäũñ— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LONDON Houses FROM 1660 то 1820. By 
A. E. Richardson and С. Lovett Gill. 
(London: B. T. Batsford. 15s. net.) 

SMOKE PREVENTION AND FUEL Economy. 
By W. H. Booth and John B. C. Kershaw. 
(London: Constable & Co. бз. net.) 

DRAINAGE WORK AND SANITARY FITTINGS. 
By W. H. Maxwell, A.M.Inst.C.E. (London : 
St. Bride’s Press. 2s. net.) 


Entrance Gate, the County School for Boys, Bromley, Kent. 
Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.I.B.A,, Architect. 
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View at the Junction of Lavender-hill and St. John’s-road. 


Messrs. J. S. Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon, Architects. 


MESSRS. ARDING & HOBBS’S NEW PREMISES, CLAPHAM JUNCTION. 


Y INCE the disastrous fire of Christmas, 
Сул» which swept away the ill- 
d collection of buildings then 
occupied by Messrs. Arding & Hobbs at 
Clapham Junction, and caused the loss of 
several lives, a good deal has been written 
in technical journals and the daily Press 
on fire risks in establishments devoted to 
the sale of textile fabrics and other inflam- 
mable materials. 

We have already commented upon the 
Clapham Junction fire, and need not revert 
to the subject save to point out that the 
spread of fire in drapery establishments 
can readily be prevented by the adoption 
of fire-resisting construction and the pro- 
vision of apparatus and appliances designed 
for the extinction of fire in its early stages. 

It is distinctly satisfactory to find that 
the large block erected for Messrs. Arding & 
Hobbs on the site of their former agglomera- 
tion embodies all reasonable precautions 
against another great fire—a fact which is 
creditable alike to the firm and to Messrs: 
J. S. Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon, the 
architects of the new building. 

The old premises originally consisted of 
a small building erected in 1885 on part of 
the present site, additional shops being 
added from time to time until the establish- 
ment furnished employment for some 400 
persons. Immediately after the fire steps 
were taken to clear the site, an operation 


taking three months to complete and 
occupying 300 men, who worked day and 


night. 


General Des: ription. 


Although a large amount of steelwork 
has been employed, the structure is not a 
steel-frame building, for brickwork has been 
relied upon as far as possible, and only in 
places where exceptionally heavy loads 
have to be carried, and where shop windows 
prohibited the construction of solid walls, 
have steel stanchions been introduced into 
the walls. The floors represent a combina- 
tion of steelwork and reinforced concrete. 
The building is divided up into seven sections, 
isolated by fire walls and doors, and emer- 
gency stairs of fire-resssting construction 
provide ready means of escape from all the 
floors. An important feature of the general 
fire-fighting equipment is the sprinkler 
installation commanding every department 
of the establishment and supplied with 
water from a large tank in the upper part 
of the corner tower. 

The view at the head of this article shows 
the general character of the architectural 
design, which, like that of many business 
premises, inevitably suffers from the demand 
for an almost unbroken line of windows for 
the display of goods, thereby compelling 
the architects to give an aspect of insecurity 
to the exterior and spoiling the effect of the 


upper portion. It is sufficiently evident 
from our photograph that if the architects 
had been permitted to make the two lower 
Stories accord with those above the building 
would have possessed considerable merit 
from the artistic standpoint. 

The site covers an area of nearly 29,000 
sq. ft., and the building has three street 
frontages, all faced with stone, on Lavender- 
hill, 5t. John's-road, and Ilminster-gardens 
respectively. The fourth facade between 
St. John’s-road and Ilminster-gardens is 
isolated from the adjacent buildings. The 
lineal extent of show windows is 650 ft., 
exclusive of island windows at pavement 
level. 

Fig. 1 is a plan showing the general arrange- 
ment of the building at ground-floor level. 
Here the seven fire isolation sections are 
indicated, their outlines being formed by 
the thick interior walls. Section No. 1, 
occupied by offices, is 46 ft. 6 in. long by 
32 ft. wide; Section No. 2, used for the 
restaurant, is 65 ft. long by 32 ft. wide; 
Sections Nos. 3 to 7, used as sale departments, 
measure 67 ft. Gin. by 45 ft., 67 ft. by 61 ft., 
96 ft. bv 42 ft., 76 ft. by 42 ft., and 96 ft. bv 
42 ft. respectivelv, these dimensions only 
applying accurately to the sections of 
svmmetrical form. 

The fire walls separating the various 
sections of the building are pierced by inter- 
communication openings, all fitted with 
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Fig. 1. New Premises for Messrs. Arding & Hobbs, Clapham Junction: Ground Floor Plan. 


double fire doors 3 ft. apart. These doors 
can be rapidly shut in case of fire, and are 
closed every day after business hours. As 
may be seen by reference to the plan, the 
openings are of different widths, those 
between the show-rooms being 12 ft. wide. 
The larger doors are of the sliding type and 
the smaller ones are hinged. In addition to 


Messrs. J. S. Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon, Architects. 


these fire doors, all doors used by the public 
are made of hard wood not readily attacked 
by flame. The plan also shows the ample 
provision made in the form of stairways 
for communication between the floors, the 
four staff and emergency stairs extending 
from bottom to top of the building. The 
principal stairs, a view of which is given 


Fig. 2. Grand Staircase. 


in Fig. 2, only continue to first-floor level, 
a secondary self-contained staircase bei 
provided for connecting the first and secon 
floors. For the convenience of customers 
and visitors, two passenger lifts connect 
the ground, first, and second floors, and two 
goods lifts have been installed for handling 
merchandise. 

Section No. 4 includes the space under one 
of the interior light wells, the second light 
well being behind the principal stairway. 
A long area on the south side of the building 
also serves the purpose of a light well. 

From the tower to the corner of Ilminster- 
gardens  Lavender-hill slopes upward to 
the extent of 16 ft., causing the ground floor 
along Ilminster-gardens to be quite below 
pavement level. Consequently the offices 
and restaurant are top lighted, an arrange- 
ment rendered practicable by the fact that 
the building line is set back 10 ft. above 

ound level. 

The four public entrances and island 
show windows in these are shown in the plan. 

The accommodation provided із аз 
follows :— 

Basement.—Receiving and packing rooms, 
stores, heating chamber, power and exchange 
rooms for fifty Lamson type vacuum 
system cash tubes, gentlemen’s smoking-room. 

Ground Floor. — Show-rooms, offices, 
restaurant, ladies’ room, and a post-office, 
including telegraph, telephone, money order, 
and savings bank departments. 

First and Second Floors.—Show-rooms and 
counting-house. 

Third Floor.—Work-rooms, staff dining 
and cloak rooms, kitchens, and service-rooms. 

The roof is flat and covered with asphalt. 


Steel Construction. 


The main girders and beams throughout 
the building are of steel in spans averaging 
about 22 ft. and in no case more than 30 it. 
between supports. These members аге 
carried principally by built-up steel stanchions 
and solid steel columns of circular cross- 
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Fig. 3. Typical Pan showing Columns and Beams. 


section. In some cases the girders and beams 
are carried at one end by brick walls. 

All steelwork is cased in with concrete 
at least 2 in. thick, mixed in the proportions 
of 1: 2: 4 for protection against fire. 

The tower at the junction of Lavender- 
hill and St. John’s-road is an irregular 
octagon in plan. It is founded on a steel 
grillage from which rise built-up steel 
stanchions receiving and transmitting all 
loads to the foundations. 
` As the details of steel construction in the 
various floors and flat roof do not differ 
materially, we may refer the reader to Fig. 3 
for particulars of the girder and beam arrange- 
ment. This drawing represents the frame- 
work of the ground floor, including the steel 
stanchions, girders, and beams, and the 
reinforced concrete beams and slabs. 

The foundations for the corner tower are 
formed by a steel grillage embedded in 
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concrete, the arrangement being shown by 
the half plan in Fig. 4, where we also give 
a small diagrammatic key plan of the 
grillage, which is 35 ft. square approximately, 
three of the sides being 7 ft. wide and one 
9 ft. wide, the four sides forming a hollow 
square in plan with the corners removed. 
The grillage comprises two series of 
beams. The lower series consists of 9-in. by 
4-in. I-bars spaced apart, from centre to 
centre, 1 ft. 2? in. on Lavender-hill, 1 ft. З ір, 
on St. John’s-road and the opposite side, 
and 8j in. on the fourth side of the foundation. 
The upper series consists of 18-in. by 7-in. 
I-bars arranged in parallel rows spaced 
10,5 in. apart, centre to centre. Stiffeners аге 
riveted to the upper series of grillage beams 
in the positions denoted by the letters SS on 
the half plan, details of the stiffeners being 
given in the drawing to larger scale in Fig. 4, 
All three rows of the upper series are 
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Fig. 4. Foundation Grillage of Tower. 
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securely connected by angle brackets at the 
corners, where also additional beams of the 
same dimensions as those in the lower series 
are placed diagonally. ` 

The first drawing in Fig. 5 shows details 
of the eight built-up steel columns, Nos. 16 
to 23, which extend to the height of 6 ft. 6 in. 
above basement-floor level, and are bolted 
at the bottom to the 18-in. by 7-in. beams 
of the grillage. The stanchions are fitted 
with caps, a typical detail of the connexions 
being given above the elevations of the 
stanchion. It will be noticed that above the 
level mentioned the stanchions are continued 
in the form of cylindrical solid steel columns 
of 7 in. diameter. 

The second drawing in Fig. 5 contains 
details of stanchion No. 50, which may be 
taken as being generally typical of stanchions 
built into brick walls for the support of heavy 
girders. It should be noted, however, 
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2 | STANCHION 
reloj N° 50 


that some members of similar type are fitted 
with caps for the connexion of solid round 
columns continued above second-floor level. 

The third drawing in Fig. 5 illustrates 
the construction of stanchions Nos. 46 to 49, 
which are typical of members employed 
as supports for beams intermediate between 
brick walls. These stanchions are continued 
up from the foundations to a short distance 
below second-floor level, and each is termi- 
nated by a cap for the connexion of a solid 
steel cylindrical column. 

The fourth drawing in Fig. 5 represents 
the solid steel columns forming the con- 
tinuation of stanchions Nos. 35 to 38, and 
being typical also of the cylindrical columns 
connected to stanchions Nos. 46 to 49. 

The whole of the working details for the 
steel construction were prepared for the 
architects by Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks, & 
Co.. Ltd., of Battersea Steelworks, S.W., 
and bear evidence of sound and careful design 
throughout. As the architects have made a 
point of providing for an ample protection 
of concrete around all steel members, the 
metal introduced into the new premises is 
thoroughly safeguarded against the risk of 
the excessive heat which acted so disastrously 
upon the steel girders of the former building 
at Clapham Junction during the recent fire. 


Reinforced Concrete Construction. 


All suspended floors and the flat roof com- 
prise secondary beams and slabs of reinforced 
concrete designed in accordance with the 
Kahn system by the Trussed Concrete Steel 
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Fig. 5. Details of Stanchions. 


Company, Ltd., of Caxton House, West- 
minster. The architectural treatment of 
the ceilings formed by the under-side of the 
floors is illustrated in Fig. 6. 

Fig. 3 shows the steel girders and beams 
forming the main frame of a typical floor, 
and the secondary beams of reinforced 
concrete carried by the steelwork and mono- 
lithic with the concrete casing of the latter. 
As a general rule the reinforced concrete 
beams are constructed as continuous beams 
throughout each section of the building, 
and as they are designed as T-beams where 
the floor slab acts the part of a compression 
flange the dimensions of these members 
have been kept within: comparatively small 
limits. The span of the floor beams ranges 
from about 15 ft. to 20 ft. and their cross- 
sectional dimensions from 6 in. wide by 11 in. 
deep to 12 in. wide by 20 in. deep. The 
roof beams vary from 16 ft. to 26 ft. long 
between supports, but. owing to the smaller 
load to be carried, the largest beams measure 
only 9 in. wide by 18 in. deep in cross- 
section. The floor slabs are generally 5 in. 
thick reinforced throughout by bars of slight 
sectional area. 

In Fig. 7 we give sections of typical beams 
showing details of the reinforcement and the 
manner in which the steel girders are incor- 
porated with the reinforced concrete work. 

For the main reinforcement Kahn trussed 
bars and Kahn rib bars are employed, the 
bent up wings of the former providing web 
reinforcement. For the continuity геіп- 
forcement of beams and the reinforcement 
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of floor slabs rib bars are used exclusively. 
Trussed bars inverted are applied as anchorage 
in non-continuous beams. 

The general adoption of reinforced concrete 
for the floors and particulars for the roof 
obviously provides a most valuable safeguard 
against injury to the building by fire from 
within or without. 

Sprinkler Installation. 

In previous references to the Clapham 
Junction fire we pointed out the great desira- 
bility of adopting the automatic sprinkler 
system in all drapery establishments, and 
we are pleased to find that this invaluable 
safeguard against the spread of fire has bee: 
applied by the new architects. 

The installation is served by the mains of 
the Metropolitan Water Board with an 
additional emergency supply from a circular 
water tank, with the capacity of 8,000 
gallons, placed on the upper floor of the tower 
at the height of 15 ft. above the highest 
sprinkler point, in compliance with the 
requirements of the insurance company. 

The sprinkler supply main enters the 
building at the north-east corner, the valves 
being situated at the foot of the staff stairwav 
near the offices at ground-floor level. The 
supply pipes are divided into two systems 
each with main supply valve, and every 
floor of the building is provided with a 
complete network of pipes with sprinkler 
points, commanding every square foot 
of floor surface. The installation, which 
includes 1,595 sprinklers in all, is provided 
with two alarm gongs in the interior light 
wells, and these would be sounded even if 
one sprinkler point were fused. "The entire 
system was planned and installed by Messrs. 
Mather & Platt, Ltd.. of Salford Ironworks, 
Manchester, and Queen Anne’s-chambers, 
S.W., and is one of the best examples of a 
sprinkler installation in the metropolis. 

Conclusion. 

Before concluding, mention should be 
made of other installations in the new 
premises. 

The heating system, fitted by Messrs. 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd., of Charing Cross, 
S. W., is on the low-pressure hot-water forced 
circulation system, served by two large cast- 
iron sectional boilers fixed in the basement. 
The mains throughout are as far as possible 
concealed in chases or carried in places 
where they cause no disfigurement. Heat 
is distributed by circular radiators around 
the columns and placed against the walls. 

Electric lighting has been adopted in 
every part of the premises, together with 
emergency gas services and fittings, both 
systems of lighting having been installed 
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Fig. 7. Details of Reinforced Concrete Floors. 


by Mesers. Arding & Hobbs. The electric 
lighting scheme includes 110 arc lamps and 
984 metallic filament incandescent lamps 
of thirty-two candle-power. The passenger 
and goods lifts mentioned in the early part of 
this article were provided and fitted by 
Messrs. Smith, Major, & Stevens, Ltd., of 
London and Northampton, and the cooking 
apparatus by Messrs. James Slater & Co., 
of Wells-street, W.C. 
A striking feature of the interior is the 
“tasteful design of the show-cases, counters, 
and fixtures generally. This work was carried 
out in solid carved mahogany, designed to 
harmonise with the decorative scheme, by 
Messrs. E. Pollard & Co., of Clerkenwell. 
The general building contractor was Mr. 
James Carmichael, whose excellent business 
organisation was largely responsible for the 
rapid execution of the works. After 9,500 
cubic yds. of earth had been excavated for 
the foundations, two large derrick towers 
were erected for handling the 5,500 tons 
of material used, in addition to 1? millions 
of bricks. For facing the outer walls 15,000 
cubic ft. of stone were required, the struc- 
tural steel embodied in columns and beams 
amounts to 700 tons, and 1,300 tons of 
Portland cement have been used in fire- 
resisting construction. Figs. 8 and 9 show 
the derrick towers and illustrate the rapidity 
with which the work was erected. 


FOUNDATION LOADS.—II 


Tu ILLUSTRATE the great divergencies of 
opinion which may occur, even among civil 
engineers of wide experience, concerning the 
safe bearing power of soil, we will refer to 
the case of the Technical Board appointed 
by the Argentine Government in 1902 to 
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report upon the project for the construction 
of a port on the Parana River, one subject to 
which special attention was invited being the 
permissible pressure on the material to carry 
the foundations of the quay wall. The 
material in question consisted of Tertiary 
sund below the alluvial deposits in the bed of 
the river. It is stated by Dr. Corthell, 
M. Inst. C. E., who was Chairman of the Board, 
that professional opinions as to the pressure 
to ke recommended ranged from 27 tons to 
5 tons per square foot, while the contractor 
proposed the load of 73 tons per square foot. 

The Board finally decided upon the 
limit of 32 tons per square foot, but Dr. 
Corthell was dissatisfied with this decision, 
and after individual communication with 
the members he found that the majority 
were of opinion that 5 tons per square 
foot would be safe. Consequently that 
was fixed as the maximum, and 3°34 tons 
per square foot as the mean pressure. The 
wide difference of opinion among experts thus 
disclosed caused Dr. Corthell to make further 
investigations, to which reference will be 
made later. 

Clay is material formed by the decomposi- 
tion and hydration of feldspathic rocks, par- 
ticularly granite and gneiss, and of the crys- 
talline rocks in general. It is almost 1п- 
variably found with an admixture of sand and 
earthy salts with gravel in varying proportions. 
Apart from the differences of load-bearing 
power, which result from the presence of sand 
and gravel, other differences are due to the 
composition and consistency of the clay itself. 
Consequently, what are spoken of in general 
terms as clay soils exhibit great variations 
in respect of resistance to pressure. 

Slate and shale stand at the top of the list, 
being capable of supporting any load that 
can be transmitted by masonry foundations, 
after them coming softer kinds of clay 


Fig. 8. June 25, 1910. 
Messrs. Arding & Hobbs’s Building in Course of Construction. 
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merging by slow gradation down to the soft, 
moist and plastic material that squeezes out 
in every direction when under moderately 
heavy loads. 

Another type of clay soil possessing great 
resistance is the firmly-compacted admixture 
of clay with gravel, and known technically 
as hard-pan. This is the most valuable of the 
beds which embody combinations of clay and 
sandy soils, occurring in mixtures of propor- 
tions which vary so greatly that it is 
frequently doubtful whether a given material 
should be described as ‘‘sandy clay"' or 
“ clayey-sand."' 

The treacherous nature of undrained clay, 
or clay to which water can gain access, is 
shown by many buildings and engineering 
structures. | 

In some cases subsidence occurs owing to 
the removal of water, or the lateral squeezing 
out of soft clay into neighbouring excava- 
tions; and in other cases lateral movement of 
the foundations takes place, a tendency which 
is common where the strata are not hori- 
zontal. 

Engineers who have had experience with 

clay know that in London clay and almost 
every other variety there are greasy surfaces 
at various inclinations. If such a surface 
exists under the foundations of a heavy build- 
ing there is every reason for anticipating 
unpleasant results due to slipping, however 
strongly the work may have been designed 
and executed. 
Speaking on the subject a few years ago, 
Sir Douglas Fox expressed the opinion that 
" some portions, at any rate, of the London 
clay, and also of that in the neighbourhood 
of Rugby and elsewhere, would not carry more 
than 2 tons to the square foot." That, of 
course, is lar below the average safe load for 
London clay, and probably below that for the 
most unfavourable examples. But the fact 
that the engineer mentioned has found it 
necessary in heavy works upon clay not to 
allow more than that small foundation load 
is significant of the careful discrimination 
necessary in selecting and applying data as 
to the bearing power of soils. 

Sandy soils consist mainly of particles vary- 
ing in size, coarse gravel being at one end 
of the list and fine sand at the other. No 
better support for foundations need be 
desired than a thick ked of gravel, while fine 
sand is almost equally desirable if the material 
is well compacted and protected from being 
washed away by the flow of underground 
water. But it must always be remembered 
that fine sand saturated with water behavcs 
almost like а liquid, and that sandy soils of 
porous character are readily affected Гу 
running water. 

In some places sand is so waterlogged as to 
bring it into the category of semi-liquid soile, 
which are uever desirable, but must often 
be utilised for supporting foundations. Such 
soils, whether composed of sand, silt, or mud, 
require special treatment and the exercise 
of sound judgment. If the layer is too deep 
to justify removal, foundations can be carried 
threugh the semi-liquid material to a firm 


Fig. 9. July 9, 1910. 
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stralum beneath, piles may be driven to con- 
solidate the soil, or the pressure may be dis- 
tributed over a large area by means of a raft 
foundation. 

The safe bearing power of alluvial soils 
varies considerably with attendant circum- 
stances and local conditions. Those who find 
it unavoidable to build upon material of the 
kind should always obtain exact data as to 
the strata beneath the site, and tests should 
also be made on selected areas of ample size 
in order to gain practical demonstration of the 
loads that may safely be imposed on the 
suriace. 

At the present time the most systematic 
tabulation of  safe-bearing capacities for 
ordinary soils is that printed as an appendix 
to the paper by Dr. Corthell, under the title 
of “Allowable Pressures on Deep Founda- 
tions.“ 

Analysis of the data there presented shows 
that the pressure of stable structures upon 
various materials in which no settlement was 
observed ranges between the following 
limits :— 

Fine sand.---2 tons to 518 tons per square 
foot, with the average of 402 tons per square 
foot in ten examples. 

Coarse sand and gravel.—214 tons to 692 
tons per square foot, with the average of 
455 tons per square foot in thirty-three 
examples. 

Sand and clay.--223 tons to 758 tons per 
square foot, with the average of 438 tons per 
square foot in ten examples. 

Hard clay..-178 tons to 712 tons рег 
square foot, with the average of 445 tons per 
square foot in sixteen examples. 

Hard-pan.—268 tons to 107 tons per 
square foot, with the average of 7 77 tons per 
square foot in five examples. 

Alluvium and eilt.—l34 tons to 5 54 tons 
per square foot, with the average of 259 tons 
per square foot in seven examples. 

In addition to the foregoing results, Dr. 
Corthell found three instances where marked 
settiement occurred in fine sand, with the 
minimum load of 1:61 tons, the maximum load 
of 625 tons. and an average load of 4:65 tons 
per square foot. 

For three cases of failure on a mixture of 
sand and clay the pressures ranged from 
1:43 tons to 66 tous per square foot, with the 
average of 295 tons. This is very different 
for the average previously given for ten 
examples, and serves to emphasise the danger 
of relying upon general data in the computa- 
tion of safe foundation loads. Five cases of 
settlement in London and other clay embody 
pressures from about 4 tons to 5 tons, with 
the average ої 4°65 tons per square foot. In 
alluvial soils two examples of settlement are 
reported, the loads being 143 tons and 
678 tons per square foot—a very marked 
difference. 

The data here quoted are fairly in accord- 
ance with generally-accepted value, but, like 
similar statistics, they are only available for 
approximate computations. Precise informa- 
tion concerning the safe bearing power of апу 
given site can onlv be obtained by tests and 
observations on the spot, and in the inter- 
polation of results so obtained there is ample 
scope for tue exercise of experience and dis- 
criminating judgment. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


THE temporary extension of 

The Delhi Delhi in connexion with the 
Durbar Camp. forthcoming Coronation 
Durbar will provide for a 

population considerably greater than the 
capacity of the city, as well as for spectators of 
the Durbar and various tournaments to be held. 
Accommodation will be established for guests 
of the Indian Government, for native poten- 
tates, and for other visitors. Some of the 
camps are to be equipped with buildings and 
others with tents Camp hospitals and dis- 
pensaries will be included. and also a dairy 
under the control of the Director of Military 
Farms. The water supplv installation will 
comprise two services, one of filtered water for 
drinking purposes, and the other of water from 
the canal system. Electric light is to be 
installed throughout the temporary city. 
current being supplied from a central generating 
station to be established on the site. * Manv 
miles of new roads are to be constructed, 
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together with thirtv miles of standard gauge 
and twelve miles of narrow gauge railway lines, 
and а railway terminus in the middle of the 
camp. The postal authorities are arranging 
for the equipment of thirtv-one branch post- 
offices, ten telegraph offices, and telephones 
between all departments of the area. The 
temporary population will probablv be not far 
short of 250,000 persons, and it is evident that 
the task of laving out and equipping the vast 
encampment necessary is one of unprecedented 
magnitude. 


THE new regulations issued 


Austrian by the Austrian Ministry of 
Ministerial Public Works relate to con- 
Regulations crete structures, whether re- 
for Plain and inforced or not. They are 
Reinforced divided into two parts; the 
Concrete first part applies to buildings 
Construction. generally and first defines the 


nature of the works coming 
within the scope of the regulations, as well as 
the conditions governing the design of such 
structures, the weight of various building 
materials, the live loads permissible, the weight 
of snow on roofs, the force of wind pressure, 
and stresses due to temperature variations. 
Then the regulations indicate the methods to be 
adopted in performing static calculations, and 
State the permissible working stresses for the 
materials emploved. The succeeding chapter 
discusses the composition and testing of cements, 
sanl, aggregate, iron, steel, and concrete, and 
lays down rules for the construction of concrete 
and reinforced concrete buildings and the tests 
to be applied after completion. The second 
part of the regulations contains similar informa- 
tion and instructions for the guidance of those 
designing and constructing highway and railway 
bridges. It will be seen that the regulations 
are far more complete than anything of the kind 
suggested in this country. 


As HITHERTO designed, testing 
A New machines only make provision 
Torsion Test- of stress-strain diagrams being 
ing Machine. being taken from the test 
specimens when tested under 
direct stress of a particular kind, while stress- 
strain diagrams under reversed or alternating 
stresses cannot be obtained from them. A new 
machine recently invented by Professor W. E. 
Lilley, D.Sc., makes provision for overcoming 
these defects, enables tests to be conducted 
under direct or alternating stresses, and differs 
essentially from existing torsional testing 
machines in the respect that stress-strain 
diagrams can be obtained from it. It is prob- 
ably the first testing machine of its kind which 
enables this to be done. 

As represented in the accompanying drawing, 
the machine consists of a circular plate A, fixed 
to a bench, and through which is fixed a hollow 
steel cylinder B for holding the test specimen C, 
one end secured by the key D, the other end 
passing through a ball bearing E, and secured by 
the kev F to the lever G HI. Attached to I by 
J is a light arm K carrying the recording pencil 
L, which moves on the circular table M, capable 
of being rotated on the plate A. On H is a 
recording pointer O for measuring small torsional 
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strains when determining the modulus of 
rigidity or shear. 

‚ At present the machine is more or less in the 
initial stage, and may be capable of improve- 
ment in points of detail. We understand, how- 
ever, that it has been used for practical purposes 
by Professor Lilley, who finds that the results 
obtained differ very little from those given by 
the specially-built type of torsion testing 
machine, while for determination of the modulus 
of rigidity his machine gives more consistent 
results than the large appliance, and is fer more 
simple to use. 


FoR more than seven years 
the work of extending and 
remodelling the Waterloo 
terminus of the London and 
South-Western Railway has been in progress, 
and it is probable that operations will continue 
for two or three years more. The new south 
station has been in use for a considerable period, 
and now that the company have obtained 
Parliamentary sanction for removal of the 
obsolete single line connecting with the South- 
Eastern Railway Station of Waterloo Junction, 
the roof of the centre station is being continued 
in compliance with the arrangement adopted for 
the south station. This work has involved the 
temporary closing of two main line platforms 
and the modification of running arrangements. 
Every effort is being made to push forward the 
work as rapidly as possible, and after its com- 
pletion the north station will be taken in hand. 
An interesting announcement has recently 
been made to the effect that a new road which 
has been under construction for several years 
will shortly he opened to the public. Com- 
mencing near the railway bridge over West- 
minster  Bridge-road, the thoroughfare іп 
question passes under the railway lines and 
encircles the entire area of Waterloo Station, 
and is connected to branch roads with Lower 
Marsh and the south-east side. 


Waterloo 
Station. 


A SCHEME inaugurated a few 

New Water days ago for increasing the 
Supply Works. water supply of Birkenhead 

includes two masonry dams to 
be built at Pont-y-Alwen, in Denbighshire, at 
a cost of about 1,250,000/. Only one dam has 
been commenced, the reservoir formed having 
sufficient capacity to increase the supply by 
some 11,000,000 gallons daily. 

The last portion of the new works for improving 
the water supply of Devonport was completed this 
month by the opening of a new storage reservoir 
at Crownhill, with the capacity of 21,300,000 
gallons. The complete scheme included а 
storage reservoir at Dousland, a 5] pipe line 
thence to Roborough, in addition to the new 
reservoir mentioned, which has been three 
years in construction. 

At Shanklin an auxiliarv water supply has 
recently been put into service. The source is a 
well 45 ft. deep with two horizontal adits, onc 
45 ft. and the other 90 ft. long. Water is 
pumped to a reservoir of 150,000 gallons 
capacity by machinery in & new pumping 
station, the whole of the mechanical plant 
being in duplicate to avoid the risk of inter- 
rupted services. 
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New Torsion Testing Machine. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL. 


: | ur Government scheme for settling 
and for shortening industrial dis- 
putes," as set forth in the text, printed 

in our last issue, of the official 
statement issued from the Board of Trade 

Offices, is likely to be welcomed as а recogni- 

tion of the national need of some happier 

method of dealing with industrial disputes than 
exists at the present time, and whatever may 
be thought of the chances of success of the new 

Council the scheme may be regarded as an 

earnest attempt to deal with a difficult and 

important question. It must be inferred, from 
the statement issued, that the Board of Trade 
are fully aware of the difficult nature of the 
problem, and that they do not cherish the 
illusion that the scheme will result in the 
avoidance of strikes and lock-outs altogether, 
but any successful scheme for strengthening and 
improving the existing official machinery for 
settling disputes will certainly be а great gain 
not only to the general public who are “ ad- 
versely affected," but to the industries directly 
concerned. But while we are prepared to 
believe that the Council, composed of employers 
and workmen's representatives, meeting to- 
gether “for the purpose of considering, and 
of inquiring into, matters referred to them 
affecting trade disputes," are likely to arrive 
in most cases at a speedy and peaceful solution 
of any dispute, it is not to be inferred that they 
will possess larger powers than those of any 
other conciliation board, for it is expressly 
stated that the Council will have no E 
powers. The difficulty foreshadowed by the 
recent disputes is not that the employers and 
the men’s representatives will fail to agree, but 
that the workers—in some cases, at all events— 
reserve to themselves the right to repudiate 
their leaders. As we understand the situation, 
there is а growing dislike by the wage-earners 
to arbitration and to such methods of settling 
disputes, and it is this dislike and the tendency 
to throw over the leaders that has given some 
recent disputes their alarming and dangerous 
character. It seems to be supposed that 
organised labour has more to los» than gain 
from arbitration, and that the machinery of 
arbitration is set up for the purpose of stemming 
the increasing power of the wage-earning 
classes. If this belief is at all general, the 

Industrial Council, however representative it 

may be, will stand in much the same position 

аз other conciliation boards which have no 
compulsory power. Any attempt to invest the 

Council with such power would be doomed to 

failure, for we doubt if the trade unions 

would have anything to do with any compulsory 
scheme. 

A body possessing compulsory powers being 
out of the question, it does not follow that the 
new Council will be unable to do much valuable 
work, but we must wait for fuller particulars 
as to the working of the scheme, of the “ suit- 
able action that is to be taken, and of any 
proposals which will make the Council an 
improvement on existing machinery. One of 
the advantages of the scheme as it strikes us 
is that all disputes affecting one trade will not 
only be considered by those interested in that 


trade, but by the representatives of all the. 


other trades—some of them directly affected, it 
may be, and all indirectly ; and it may well be 
that а united decision of а body of able men 
representing the principal industries of the 
country, invested with a sort of public authority, 
may well have a powerful influence upon the 
workers generally ; a sort of moral force will 
be at work which cannot fail to be for good. 
Moreover, if the Council act with promptitude, 
and a dispute is considered without delay, 
much may be done to narrow the dimensions 
of а strike or prevent it taking place at all. 
The experiment, which will be watched with 
considerable interest by the building and allied 
trades—in fact, by the whole community— 
should be of great assistance to Sir George 
Askwith, K.C.B., the Comptroller-General of 
the Board of Trade, who has worked with such 
conspicuous success as an arbitrator and inter- 
mediary in industrial disputes, in giving him the 
immediate advantage of the advice and opinions 
of representative masters and men who have 


the respect and confidence of those they 
represent, and whose opinions, for that reason, 
should greatly assist in the settlement of 
disputes. Moreover, the meeting of these 
selected men on both sides should result in а 
better understanding, not only on any particular 
issue, but on points of view 8 an out- 
come which would be of great value in the 
adjust ment of the relations of capital and 
labour. Anything that can be done to remove 
the causes of industrial disputes and do away 
with strikes altogether will be of the greatest 
public advantage, and, believing in the value of 
conference and conciliation in the removal of 
industrial misunderstanding and the adjust- 
ment of differences, we heartilv welcome the 
new Council and wish it every success. 


THE EMPLOYERS' 
PARLIAMENTARY COUNCIL : 
THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1906. 


Tue Employers’ Parliamentary Council is 
calling for such an amendment of the law 
relating to picketing and labour combination 
“as will bring it into conformity with the 
wishes of the whole body of employers and 
traders, and with the opinion of the great 
majority of the working classes and the 
general public of the United Kingdom." The 
Council state that When the Trade Dis- 
putes Bill was before Parliament five years 
ago, the Employers' Parliamentary Council 

rotested that the measure was one to legalise 
intimidation, since it permitted persons on 
strike or persons acting on their behalf to 
terrorise workmen who were willing to work, 
and who would not obey the dictates of the 
labour unions. ‘ Peaceful persuasion,’ it was 
urged, was a misnomer, the real object and 
the real act of the ‘ persuader ' being intimida- 
tion pure and simple. Deputations repre- 
senting the Employers’ Associations through- 
out the country waited upon the Minister in 
charge of the Bill and sought to influence the 
Government in the direction of modifying the 
proposed legislation in such a way as would 
conserve the elementary rights of employers 
and willing workmen, and amendments with 
this object in view were moved. The Govern- 
ment, however, ignored all protests and argu- 
ments; the clamorous demands of the labour 
party were acceded to, and the Bill became 
law. The objects of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1906, were (1) to nullify the deci- 
sion in the case of Lyons v. Wilkins; (2) to 
make a privileged class of labour unions ky 
making them immune as regards responsibility 
for their actions in trade disputes. ; 
Prior to the action of Lyons v. Wilkins it was 
generally assumed that, although violence and 
intimidation were illegal, the statute allowed 
workmen who had a difference with their 
employers to attend at or near the employer's 
premises with the object of inducing other 
men, by argument and persuasion, either to 
leave or to refuse to accept employment with 
the master whose premises were picketed. 
The case decided that the words of the Act, 
‘to obtain or communicate information,’ were 
to be understood literally, and did not cover 
the totally different procedure of argument 
and persuasion. The labour unions, 
forced to the conclusion that there were no 
means whereby the law relating to picketing 
and conspiracy could be evaded, resolved, in 
the м of the President of the Labour 
Union Congress, 1902, to ‘face the facts in а 
bold and honest manner, and go right out for 
an alteration of the law.’ The agitation cul- 
minated in the passing of the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1906.” 

The Employers’ Parliamentary Council 
urge that, in the interest of private liberty 
and public order, picketing should either be 
rigorously suppressed or the number of pickets 
should be limited to two; and pickets should 
be required to carry on their argument їп 
such a place and in such a way as not to be 
a nuisance to a former emplover or his work- 
men, or the puklic. As the law stands, they 
contend. a mob of unlimited numbers may 
* attend at or near a house or place where a 


person resides or works or carries on business 
or happens to be," and indulge in “ peaceful 
persuasion ” until the person is reduced by 
fear or by violence to subjection. At present 
the person picketed has practically по 
remedy whatsoever. 


STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS. 


THE twenty-third annual report on strikes 
and lock outs has recently been issued, cover- 
ing the year 1910. The number of work- 
people involved in disputes (515,165) was the 
lughest since 1895, whilst the aggregate dura- 
tion in working days of all the disputes in pro- 
gress during the year 1 working days) 
has only been exceeded on four occasions in the 
previous eighteen years. The current year 
seems, however, likely to exceed its pre- 
decessor in this respect, for, as we recently 
pointed out the loss of working days in 
the eight months already totals 7,821,800. In 
his Preface to the Report Sir G. Askwith 
refers with satisfaction to the increased resort 
to methods of conciliation and arbitration, the 
number of workpeople involved in disputes 
settled by these methods being the highest 
recorded in the decennial period for which 
statistics have been prepared, but we fear 
that the spread of these rational methods of 
settling disputes will be found to have sus- 
tained a severe check when the history of 
1911 comes to be written. 

In the Report it is stated The building 
trades, which for the four previous years had 
been remarkably free from disputes causing 
a stoppage of work, experienced even less 
trouble in 1910, and the number of workpeople 
involved in such disputes was the lowest on 
record ’’—an observation abundantly justified 
by the figures given in the Report, as but 
828 workpeople in this trade were directly 
involved in disputes. 

The building trade, despite its depressed 
condition, continues to show a good example 
to other trades, both in the avoidance of dis- 
utes and in the adoption of rational means 
in settling them when they arise. | 

In this Report it is noticed in connexion 
with trades generally that the question of 
wages, the most usual cause of dispute, only 
accounted for 20 per cent. of the workpeople 
involved in disputes, whilst 30 per cent. were 
involved in disputes as to the employment of 
particular classes of persons. This appears to 
us à peculiarly unsatisfactory cause of dispute, 
especially in a time when trade is increasing, 
and we note with some satisfaction that in the 
Luilding trade only forty-three persons were 
involved in disputes arising from this cause. 


MANCHESTER BUILDING 
` TRADE. 


THE firms and men interested in the build- 
ing trade of Manchester and Salford are, says 
the Manchester Guardian, still in doubt about 
the immediate future of the industry. Four 
weeks ago the builders’ labourers in the 
district asked that the minimum wage should 
be raised to sixpence an hour, and that several 
alterations, one of them the inclusion of the 
time spent in walking from the employers’ 
shop to the job on hand in the day’s working 
hours, should be made in the conditions of 
their labour. A definite reply to the demand 
was not given by October 2, the date fixed, 
but so far the men have not carried out their 
threat to declare a general strike of all en- 
gaged in the building trade in Manchester 
und Salford. 

A new issue is introduced into the dispute 
by the decision of the members of the Build- 
ing Trades Federation to take steps to abolish 
non-union labour, and it now remains to be 
seen how the committee of the Federation will 
attempt to give effect to that resolution. It is 
recognised that the present is not a good time 
for u general strike, as, in addition to the . 
slackness which generally prevails in the build- 
ing trade in the winter months, the industry 
has not recovered from the depression which 
has affected it for several vears. Small dis- 
putes have occurred from time to time in 
various parts of the city. and trouble has 
arisen through painters working in Manchester 
Corporation libraries refusing to continue at 
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work while non-union men are ulso employed, 
but these disturbances have been regarded as 
of the first importunce. A general strike 
would be difficult to organise and maintain, 
for there are many men still outside the 
different trade unions, and the complaint that 
и minimum rate of sixpence an hour is not 
paid is almost entirely directed against a few 
firms not allied to the Employers’ Association. 
The plasterers, who are as well organised as 
any section of the workmen, are, as а whole, 
satisfied with concessions recently obtained, 
and a strike on their part would break an 
agreement which provides for the giving of a 
six months’ notice of a demand for a further 
udvance. 

The builders allied to the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation are willing, they say, to meet reason- 
able demands, but they have no influence over 
outside firins, so that if a big strike occurs 
it will lead to numerous negotiations with 
individual firms and will upset the good rela- 
tions most of the large firms have established 
with their employees. It remains to be seen 
what developments will follow the refusal of 

ainters engaged in the redecoration of three 
Nane branch publie libraries. Some of 
the trade union officials believe this strike 1s 
the beginning of an extensive movement which 
will involve carpenters, joiners, painters, 
bricklavers, and their labourers, plumbers. 
plasterers, and French polishers. 

HULL MASTER BUILDERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 

Tue monthly general meeting of the Hull 
Master Builders’ Association was held at the 
Builders’ Exchange, Posterngate, recently, the 
President, Mr. R. Finch, in the chair. 

Amongst the trade matters discussed was 
the increase in the employment of out of town 
contractors and labour by Hull firms who are 
known to have an extensive business connexion 
in the city and district. It is a well-known 
fuct that during the pas two yeurs there has 
been а depression in the building trade, which 
has becn keenly felt by both employers and 
workmen, yet outside contractors (usually from 
underpaid districts) are ullowed to come in 
with their own workmen and at tho lowest 
estimate take away 75 per cent. of the рау- 
ment, while local employers are at à standstill 
and their workmen out of employment. This 
deplorable state of affairs 18 by no means due 
to the lack of facilities afforded by local trades- 
men, as the building trade of Hull possesses 
some of the most skilful of workmen und 
old-established firms of contractors who are 
thoroughly capable of entering into competi- 
tion with. outside firms with regard to price, 
design, and workmanship. | 

Mr. E. Quibell gave a report of the meeting 
of the Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade 
Empioyers, held at Bridlington on September 
15, when the National Insurance Bill. Trade 
Disputes Bill, апа the Trade Unions Bill were 
discussed. 

The objections and suggested amendments to 
the Insurance Bill received from the various 
branches of the Federation have been for- 
warded to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the President of the Board of Trade, together 
with an emphatic protest against the further 
heavy burden proposed to be pluced upon the 
building industry, which is already seriously 
uffected by other legislation during a period 
of abnormal depression. , | 

With regard to the Trade Disputes Bill, the 
Federation carefully considered {һе ignoring 
of directly appointed trade officials during the 
recent trude disputes, also the ignoring of 
conciliation arrangements, Resolutions were 
passed on this and the Trade Unions Bill.— 
Eastern Morning Ners. | 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
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ABINGTON-AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
NORTHAMPTON. 


This church has a frontage to Abington- 
avenue and Purser road. The style adopted is 
decorated Gothic. The church comprises nave 
with one centre and two side aisles, choir, 
organ chamber, ministers’ vestry. choir vestry. 
und gallery at the Purser-road end, The 
total accommodation, 550. is provided лз 
follows. — viz.:—Nave. 440; gallery, 72: 
choir. 38. The nave arcade has five moulded 
arches on either side, supported on octagonal 
piers, and the whole is executed in rubbed 
Bath stone. At the junction of Abington- 
avenue and Purser-roud is а tower. having 
eight recessed belfry windows with oak louvres ; 
the tower is further utilised for the stairs to 
the gallerv. On both sides of the clearstory 
are five three-light tracery windows. In the 
end wall of the choir is a four-light tracery 
window, nnd a five-light window faces 
Purser-road. The walls externally are faced 
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with local Duston stone, the windows, mould- 
ings, plinths, copings, etc., are of Bath stone. 
The roofs ure covered with red sand-faced tiles. 
Tho total cost of the building, boundary walls, 
paths, ete., will be about 4.500/. Тһе con- 
tractors aro Messrs. E. D. Sharman & Son, 
Northampton. The architects, Messrs. Ernest 
R. Sutton, F.R.I.B.A., and F. W. C. Gregory, 
of Nottinghum. 

NEW SCHOOLS, ROMFORD AND WALTHAMSTO W. 

The Essex Education Committee have just 
reported that they had considered the report of 
a local committee in favour of making pro- 
vision for a boys’ secondary school at Romfor 1, 
and have resolved that the matter be referred 
to а special committee to confer and report. 
The Committee also reported that the plans, 
prepared by Mr. C. J. Dawson, of Ilford, tor 
a new County High School for Girls at Wat- 
thamstow for 300 girls, including a caretaker's 
house, had now been approved by the Board 
of Education, and tenders will be invited. ‘The 
estimated cost of carrving out these plans, 
including latrines, drainage, furniture, fcne- 
ing, architects and quantity surveyor's 
charges, und all other expenses, is 15,195/. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 

Additional buildings of the Royal Albert 
Memorial University College will be opened ty 
the Lord Lieutenant of Devon, Lord Fortescuc, 
on October 20. They are the first instalmeut 
of an enlargement scheme which was approved 
by tho Governors in 1904, The present addi- 
tion has been erected on a site purchased at 
the rear of the main building of the Royal 
Albert Memorial at a cost of 8.675“. for land 
and about 16.400 /. for the building. This 
occupies only about half of the site acquire 1. 
It is intended, when the funds of the College 
permit, to use the remainder of the land for 
the erection of a College Hall and a building 
for the Technical Department. Tho new build- 
ings are built of brick and Portland stone from 
the designs of Messrs. Tait & Harvey. They 
consist of two blocks—one for the University 
College and the other for the Day Training 
College—and they provide the following 
accommodation :—University College.—Ground 
floor—General and advanced laboratories, 
etc.; lecture and staff rooms for the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Principal’s room, women 
students’ common-room. First floor—Lecture 
and staff rooms. Second floor Biological 
laborntory, lecture and staff rooms. Day 
Training College. — Ground floor — College 
library, rooms of Professor and Mistress of 
Education, common-rooms for men and women 
students. First und second floors—Lecture 
and staff rooms. 


NEW HOME FOR NURSES, DEARNLEY. 
‚ This new home at the Workhouse Infirmary 
is being erected. from the designs of Mr. 
Herbert Clough, architect, of Rochdale, at а 
cost of about 5.5004 The contract is being 
carried out by Mr. Robert Kay, builder, of 
Rochdale, and the building, when finished, will 
provide accommodation for forty-one persons. 
NEW PICTURE PALACE. DOVER. 

This building, which is to be known as the 
King's Hall, hus been erected at a cost of 
7.5007. from the designs of Mr. A. Н. Steele. 
architect, and has accommodation for about 
500 people. 

NEW DRILL HALL, LOWESTOFT. 

The designs ror this hall were prepared by 
Mr. F. W. Richards, architect. of Lowestoft, 
and the total cost of the building was about 
5.00074. The contract was curried out bv 
Messrs. Hawes & Sons, of Norwich. ` 


NEW COUNTY BUILDINGS FOR DUMFRIES. 

At а meeting of the Dumfriesshire County 
Council, plans by Mr. J. M. Dick-Peddic. 
Edinburgh, were submitted of the proposed 
new County Buildings to be erected in English. 
street. Dumfries, on the site of the present. 
militia barracks. at a cost of 21,0007. The 
plans were approved of. 


TRADE NEWS. = 

Under the direction of Mr. W. II. Bell. 
architect and surveyor, Newbury, the 
'" Boyle" system of ventilation (natural), em- 
bracing Boyles latest patent „ air-pamp”’ 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied to 
St. Butholomew's Grammar School, Newbury. 

The Bluntisham Church of England School. 
Hunts, has recently been fitted with one of 
D. О. Boyd's hygiastic ventilating school 
grates, supplied hv Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas. 
х Co. Upper Thames-street. London, and 
Excelsior Works. South. Bermondsev. 

The Roval Berks Hospital, Reading. is 
being supplied with Shorland’s double-fronted 
patent Manchester stove and patent Man- 
chester grates bv Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

Messrs. G. А. Williams & Son. blind 
specialists, have removed from 21, Queen's- 
road, Bayswater. to their more spacious free- 
hold premises, No. 42, nearly opposite. 
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APPLICATIONS LNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given ip 
parentheses). 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 

Bethnal Green, North-East.—Erection. of a 
building on the northern side of Chisenhale- 

road, Bethnal Green, opposite the northern end 
of Kenilworth-roud (Messrs. Andrews & 
Peascod for Messrs. C. Clarke & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Chelsea.—Erection of a projecting clock at 
the King's Picture Playhouse, King's-road. 
Chelsea (Greenwich Time, Ltd., for Electric 
Palaces, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—Erection of enclosures to a porch 
in front of No. 133, Church-street, Chelsea 
(Messrs. Elms & Jupp).—Consent. 

Clapham.—Addition. to the vestry at St. 
Luke’s Church, Thurleigh-road, Clapham (Mr. 
J. T. Riley for Mr. R. W. Nickson and 
himself).—Consent. 

Clapham.—External iron balcony in front of 
Nos. 51, 53, and 55, Clapham  Park-road, 
Clapham (Mr. A. Sykes for Mr. W. Penny).— 
Consent. 

Dulwich.—One-story shops on the westerm 
side of Crystal Palace-parade, Sydenhain, 
southward of Farquhar-roud (Mr. L. W. 
Livesey for the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—Addition ut the rear of No. 263, 
Lordship-lane, Dulwich, next to Heber-road 
(Mr. F. A. Payne).— Consent. 

Fulham.—Iron and glass addition over the 
porch at No. 12, Ongar-road, Fulham, abutting 
upon the southern side of Sedlescombe-road 
(Messrs. J. West & Sons).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Three one-story shops on the north- 
western side of Fulham-road, Fulham. north- 
eustwurd of No. 626, Fulham-road (Mr. J. 
Codrington for Mr. Potts).—Consent. 
Fulham.—Iron and glass hood over the 
entrance to No. 22, West Kensington-mansions, 
North End-road, Fulham (Messrs. Giles & 
Stevenson).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Bay windows and porches to pro- 
osed houses on the northern side of Crabtree- 
ane, Fulham (Mr. F. L. Poole for Messrs. 
Allen & Norris).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—Building upon the site of 
No. 1, Darnley-road, Hackney (Messrs. Row- 
landson & Co.).— Refused. 

Hackney, North.—Conservatorv at No. 93. 
Amhurst-park, Stoke Newington, abutting 
upon Bethune-road (Mr. T. Н. Dev).—Consent. 

Ham psteud.—Ercction of a building upon the 
site of No. 18, Avenue-road, Hampstead (Mr. 
M. H. Baillie Scott for Sir Boverton Redwood. 
Baronet).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Iron and glass shelter over the 
entrance to the Chuncery-lane tube railway 
station, High Holborn (Mr. E. P. Grove for 
the Central London Railway Company).— 
Refused. 

Holborn.—Iron and glass shelter in front of 
the British Museum tube railway station. High 
Holborn (Mr. P. Grove for the Central 
London Railway Company).—Refused. 

Islington.—Erecction of one-story shops on 
land in front of the Highbury Station of the 
North London Railway, Hollowax-roud. and 
Upper-street, Islington (Mr. E. Mackie).— 
Consent. 

Islington, Kast.—Erection of a porch in front 
of St. Paul's Уемгу Hall on the southern side 
of St. Paul's-road, Islington (Mr. H. Kench- 
ington for the Rev. W. A. Smith. M. A.).— 
Consent. 

Islington, North.—KErection of a projecting 
clock in front of No. 17, Highgate-hill. Isling- 
ton (Greenwich Time, Ltd.. for Electric 
Palaces, Ltd.).—Consent. 

K«nnington.—Erection of a building on the 
north-western side of Glyn-street. Vauxhall 
(Mr. G. Thrale Jell for Messrs. H. B. Barnard 
& Son).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Frection of а motor 
house on the southern side of No. 21. Addison- 
roud, Kensington (Messrs. Gale, Durlacher, & 
Emmett for Mr. D. Grant).—Consent. 

Lewisham,.—Projecting porches in front ot 
Nos. 224. 226. 228. 230. and 232. Verdant-lane. 
Lewisham (Messrs. Norfolk & Prior for Mr. 
J. Hughes).—Consent. 

Leawisham.—Four houses with bav windows. 
oriel windows, porches, and hoods on the north. 
eastern. side of Manwood-road, Lewisham 
(Mr. J. Nichollsi.—Consent. 

Marylebone. st. Retention of a porch in 
front of No. 27, Avenne-road. Hampstead (Mr. 
A. F. Faulkner for Mr. W. Willett!.—Consent. 

Marylebone, Fuat. ——Proiecting balcony in 
front of Nos. 167 and 169. Great Portland- 
street, St. Marylebone (Mr. R. Angell).— 
Consent. 

Murylehone, East. t—Erection of buildings on 
the northern side of Devonshire-strect, St. 
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Marylebone (Mr. A. F- Faulkner for Mr. W. 
Willett).— Consent. 

Peckham.—Erection of а projecting clock at 
Peckham Picture Playhouse, High-street, Peck- 
hum (Greenwich Time, Ltd., for Electric 
Palaces, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Poplar.—Ercction of a wooden porch in front 
of The Presbytery, Canton-street, Poplar (Mr. 
M. Lynn for the Rev. T. Doyle).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, North.—Erection of a building 
with a bay window on the south-western side of 
Brecknock-road, St. Pancras, next to the north- 
western side of Leighton-grove (Mr. G. 
Herbert).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting metal and glass illumi- 
nated sign in front of No. 58, Haymarket 
(Messrs. E. Pollard & Co.).—Consent. 

Strand.—Two illuminated signs on the 
shelter at tbe London Hippodrome at the 
corner of Charing Cross road: and Cranbourne- 
street, Westminster (Mr. Н. A. Hawkins for 
Moss Empires, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Strand.—Shop front at Nos. 15 and 13a, 
Cockspur-street (Messrs. Smee & Houchin).— 
Consent. | 

Strand.—Projecting sign at No. 25, Northum- 
berland-avenue, Westminster (Nevill's Turkish 
Baths, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting clock in front of No. 46, 
Brewer-street, Westminster (Greenwich Time, 
Ltd., for Rushmore Lamps, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting window and doorway in 
front of No. 76, Jermyn-strect, Westminster 
(Mr. E. E. Fetch for the London and Pro- 
vincial Turkish Bath Company, 14а.).— 
Refused. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of a cycle shed at 
No. 92, Ritherdon-road, Balham, to abut upon 
the western side of Cloudesdale-road (Mr. H. 
Bentham).— Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Porches at Nos. 52, 54, 56, 
and 58, Longley-road, Tooting (Mr. A. J. 
Cusden).— Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Onc-story office and garage 
building on the eastern side of Streatham-hill, 
Wandsworth (Mr. J. J. Taylor for Mr. R. Н. 
Miller).--Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—Bay window at No. 200, 
Trinity-road, Upper Tooting, next Nottingham- 
road (Mr. W. F. Penfold, jun.).—Refused. 

Westminster.—Alteration to the entrance to 
No. 59, Victoria-street, Westminster (Mr. 
J. C. T. Murray for the National Penny Bank, 
Ltd.). —Consent. 

Westminster. Erection of a projecting brick 
and teak porch in front of Nos. 49 and 51, 
Vauxhall Bridge-road. Westminster (Messrs. 
Lovegrove & Papworth).—Consent. 

W est minster.—Illuminated sign at the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company's St. 
James's Park Station, York-street, Westminster 
(Mr. А. В. Cooper).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Iron and glass porches in front 
of Nos. 2 and 4, Dunvegan-gardens, Dunvegan- 
road, Eltham (Messrs. H. C. H. Minns & 
Е. J. Cani).— Consent. 

Woolwich.—Bay windows and projecting 
hoods to thirteen detached houses on the 
northern side of North.purk, Eltham (Messrs. 
Whistler & Worge).—Consent. 

Width of Way. 

Ham pstead.—Building on the eastern side of 
„ Hampstead, with a boundary 

ence at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the footway leading out of the 
eastern side of Fitzjohn’s-avenue (Mr. 8. C. 
Lathbridge for Mr. J. Russell).—Consent. 

Mile End.—Buildings on the northern side of 
Whitehead-street, Bethnal Green, westward of 
No. 20, with bay windows and forecourt 
boundary walls (Messrs. G. Billings, Wright, 
& Co. for Messrs. J. Webster, Sons, & Co.).— 
Consent. 

St. Marylebone, Eust.—Building at the Grove- 
road depot of the St. Marylebone Mctropolitan 
Borough Council on the northern side of Rich- 
mond-street, St. Marvlebone (Mr. T. W. Ald- 
winckle for St. Marylebone Metropolitan 
Borough Council).— Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Erection of buildings to abut 
upon Durward-strect, Fulbourne-strect, Cross- 
street, and Queen Annestrect, Whitechapel 
(Messrs. W. Eve & Sons for Messrs. Kearley & 
Tonge, Ltd.).— Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Brixton.—Buildings upon the site of Nos. 28 
to 40 (even numbers only) inclusive, Denmark- 
hill, Brixton (Mr. H. C. Constantine).—Consent. 

Clapham.—Conservatory at the rear of No. 
53, Clapham-common, north side, to abut upon 
Wix’s-lane (Messrs. H. & E. Norton).—Consent. 

Hoxton.—Two external balconies at the rear 
of Nos. 23 to 29, Bevenden-street, Hoxton, next 
to Fulwood’s-mews (Messrs. Lovegrove & Pap- 
worth).—Consent. 

Kensington, South—Addition at No. 1, 
Upper Phillimore-gardens. Kensington, next to 
Bedford-walk (Mr. Е. S. Chesterton), —Consent. 

Strand.—lron balconies and ladders aud га 
projecting bay window on the Warwick House- 
street, frontage of Nos. 15 and 134. Cockspur- 
street and No. 16, Warwick House-street 
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(Messrs. Smeo & Houchin for Messrs. T. Cook 
& Son).—Consent. 

Westminster.—One-story building on tho 
northern side of Page-street, Westminster, at 
{һе rear of No. 10, Grosvenor-road (Mr. F. 
Billerey).— Consent. 

Westminster.—Addition to the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Birdcage-walk, West- 
minster, to abut upon Great George-street, 
Princes-street, and Old Queen-street (Sir 
Alexander Stenning & Partners for the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers). —Consent. 


Lines of Frontagc and Construction. 

Brizton.—Retention of a temporary sign- 
board on the forecourt in front of Nos. 2 and 
4, Ferndale-road, Clapham (Messrs. F. W. & 
К. Blooroj.—Consent. 

Hackney, . Central.—Temporury wood and 
glass building in front of No. 41a, Stamford- 
roud, Hackney (Messrs. Hockley & Richards).— 
Consent. 

Hackney, Central. Wood and glass showcaso 
on the forecourt of No. 54, Mare-street, 
Hackney (Mr. W. E. Hinton).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Temporary wood and iron 
building at the Corner House," No. 44, 
Elsworthy-road, Hampstead (Mr. 8. C. Lath- 
tridge).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Iron and glass shelter at 
the Pelham-street entrance to the South Ken- 
sington tube railway stution (Mr. W. E. Mande- 
lick for the London Electric Railway Com- 
pany).—Consent. 

Lewishum.—Temporary wood and iron motor 
shed at the rear of No. 332, Brownhill-road, 
Catford, next to Broadfield-road (Mr. J. 
Brandon).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Temporary greenhouse upon a 
site eastward of Glengall House, on the 
southern side of Codrington-hill, Lewisham 
(Mr. J. Crighton).—Consent. 

Peckham.—Temporary wooden building in 
front of No. 45, Peckham Rye, Peckham (Mr. 
S. Earl).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Iron and glass shelter 
in front of the Chesterfield-street entrance to 
No. 11, Euston-road, St. Pancras (Mr. Н. Т. 
Cook for Mesars. Stewart & Wight, Ltd.).— 
Consent. | 


Width of Way and Construction. 

Bow and Bromley.—Lean-to roof over a 
passage at the Poplar Metropolitan Borough 
Council's disinfecting station on the southern 
side of Yeo-street, Bromley (Mr. H. Heckford 
for the Poplar Metropolitan Borough Council). 
—Conseut. 

Hammersmith.—Temporary wooden addition 
to “ Oakhurst '’ within the prescribed distance 
from the centre of Ravenscourt-lane, Ravens- 
court-park, Hammersmith (Mr. A. Strahan).— 
Consent. 

Poplar.—Temporary iron building at Union 
Dock Wharf, on the western side of Bridge- 
road, Poplar (Messrs. Croggon & Co., Ltd., for 
Messrs. Fletcher, Son, & Fearnall, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Width of Way, Projections, and. Construction. 

Strund.—Projecting crane at the premises of 
the Illustrated London News und Sketch Com- 
pany on the western side of Milford-lane, 
Strand (Mr. W. Hunt for the proprietors of 
the Illustrated London News and Sketch).— 
Consent. i 

Space at Rear. 

Battersea.—Erection of buildings upon the 
site of No. 242, Battersea Purk-road, Battersea, 
next to Battersea Bridge-road (Mr. A. C. 
Wheeler).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—Erection of an addition 
ut the rear of No. 14, Hampstead-road, St. 
Pancras (Mr. M. W. Matts for Mr. J. Ross- 
dale).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 
Greenwich.—House on the southern side of 
Troughton-road, Greenwich, with its flank 
abutting upon Rathmore-street, and four houses 
on the southern side of Troughton-road, east- 
ward of Rathmore-street, with regular open 
spaces at the rear (Mr. R. G. Abbott).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 
Westminster.—Erection of a building upon 
ths site of Nos. 28 and 30, Great Peter-street, 
and Nos. 2, 4, and 6, St. Ann's-lane, West- 
minster (Messrs. Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd.).— 
Consent. | 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Ham pstead.—Alterations at No. 3, Williams- 
mews, Belsize-lane, Hampstead (Mr. A. Е. 
Faulkner for Mr. W. Willett).—Refused. 


Alteration of Buildings. 
Deptford.—Retention of a further division 
wall at No. 52, Trundley’s-road, Deptford 
(Messrs. Burch & Stevenson for Messrs. Peek 

Brothers & Winch, Ltd.).—Consent. 
Kensington, North—Reconstruction of a 
party floor at No. 50, Ledbury-road. Bays- 
water (Mr. P. Snow for Mr. J. H. Snow).— 


Consent. 
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Lambeth, North.—Rooms on the third floor, 
in connexion with alterations at Nos. 130 and 
132, Stamford-street, Lambeth (Mr. G. Bartlett 
for the Duchy of Cornwall).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Additional story at No. 
36, Connaught-square, Paddington (Messrs. 
G. W. Higgins & Son for Mr. б. 8. Bowles).— 
Consent. 

Strand.—Addition at Nos. 10 and 11, New 
Burlington-street (Messrs. G. Elkington & Son 
for Messrs. Dormeuil Fréres).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Addition to a bay window at 
* Redclyffe," Ullathorne-road, _ Streatham 
(Messrs. Gibson, Skipwith, & Gordon for Mr. 
J. Carmichael).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Fulham.—Formation or laying-out of new 
streets for carriage traffic on the Crabtree Farm 
estate, Fulham Palace-road, Fulham (Messrs. 
Allen & Norris).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—Formation or laying out of 
a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Providence-place to Sterne-street, Hammer- 
smith (Mr. F. H. Witts for Messrs. T. H. 
Kingerlee & Sons).—Consent. 

Kennington.—Formation or luying out of a 
new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Denny-street to Chester-street, Kennington 
(Mr. G. Bartlett for the Duchy of Cornwall).— 
Consent. | ‚ 

Lewisham.—Formation or муш out of a 
new street for carriage traffio to ead out of 
the western side of Verdant-lane, Catford (Mr. 
J. Everington for Mr. H. W. Forster, M.P.).— 
Consent. | | 

Poplar.—Formation and laying out of a 
new street, for foot traffic only, to lead out 
of the western side of West Ferry-road, Mill- 
wall (Messrs. H. Hooper & Co.).—Consent. 

Walworth.—Formation or laying out of a 
street for foot traffic only out of the castern 
side of Queen’s-row, Walworth (Mr. G. Jackson 
for Mr. F. Savage).—Refused. | 

Wandsworth.—Formation or laying out of 
two streets for carriage traffic out of the 
eastern side of Roehampton-lane, Putney 
(Messrs. G. W. & W. 1 кы 

minster.t—Proposed street, to lead Tro 
hal tect to Princes-street, Westminster 
(Messrs. Drivers, Jonas, & Co.).— Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings and Construction. 


"insbury, Central.—Provision of iron doors 
oe oie а and hardwood doors glazed mn 
fire-resisting glazing on the other side e eac 
opening to the south-eastern staircase; та 
tion of a window opening in the division io | 
between the main rear block and the one-story 
western rear block; and erection of two d 
ternal reinforced concrete lift enclosures "n : di 
warehouse of Messrs. Lilley & Skinner, n A 
Pentonville-road and Winchester-street, i 
bury (Mr. A. Sykes for Messrs. Liley & 


Skinner, Ltd.).— Consent. 
| Cubical Extent. 


and Bromlcy.—Additional cubical ex- 
ы. the premises of Messrs. Bryant 5 May 
Ltd., Fairſield- road. Bow (Messrs. Holman 
Goodrham).—Consent. И | 
Chelsea.—Erection upon а site m 
upon Fulham-road, Lucan-place, Lea pae о 
and Sloane-avenue, Chelsea, of a MANE 
(Michelin Tyre Company, Ltd.).—Consent. Я 
Woolwich.—Addition to u bakery a » 
mises of the Royal Arsenal Co-operat!s 
Powis-street, Woolwich (Mr. 
Royal : Arsenal Co- 
Refused. 


pre 
Society, Ltd., 
T. G. Arnold for the 
operative Society, Ltd.).— 
Uniting of Buildings. A 
'insbury, East.—lron sheathed doors in пеп 
NM doors to staircase openings in d 
walls at the buildings at the rear of Nos. | о 
21, Old-street, Finsbury, and to openings | n 
end of a covered way at the fourth floor leve 
(Mr. H. O. Ellis for Morelund's Buildings, 
Ltd.). —Consent. i 
A Н South.—Uniting of Nos. ус 
with Nos. 62-70, Kensington High-street, anc 
to the use of shutters of special construction 
in lieu of iron doors to the proposed openings 
(Messrs. J. Barker & Co., Ltd., und Messrs. 
A. L. Gibson & Co.).—Consent. | | 
Kensington, South.—Formation of openings in 
division walls at the premises of Messrs. John 
Barker & Co., Ltd., Kensington High-strect, 
of larger size than specified in the said section 
and with double lee steel shutter (Messrs. 
John Barker & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 
Lumbeth, North.—Uniting of No. 199, West- 
minster Bridge-road, Lambeth, with No. 1; 
Felix-street, by means of an opening at tho 
first floor level (Messrs. Bartlett & Ross for 
Messrs. Drake & Gorham).—Consent. 
Strand.—Uniting of Nos. 57 and 59, Regent- 
street, by openings at the second, third, and 
fourth floor levels (Messrs. Emden, Egan, & 
Co., for Messrs. Swan & Edgar).—Consent. 


* 
* 
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Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 


Kensington, South.—Erection upon the site 
of Nos. 25 to 35, Hans-road, Kensington, of a 
division of a building to form an extension 
to the premises of Harrod's Stores, Ltd. (Mr. 
С. W. Stephens for Hurrod's Stores, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


The recommendations marke + are contrary 


to the views of the metropolitan borough 
councils concerned, 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.’ 


ABERDEEN.—Extensions to Messrs. J. & W. 
Henderson's premises, Market-street (2,2001.) ; 
Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, architects, 19, Bridge- 
street, Aberdeen. 

Alderney.—Hospital  (3,000/.) ; Mr. 8. J. 
Newman, Surveyor. Poole ‘Town Council. 

Bainsford — (Stirlingshire).—Extensions to 
foundry — (7,000/.) ; Engineers’ Department, 
Messrs. Carron Company, Bainsford. 

Banbury.—Forty houses (6,100/.); Mr. N. H. 
Dawson, Surveyor, Banbury Town Council. 

Bantry.—Ten houses — (1.2950.); Messrs. 
Barnett Bros., builders, cure of the Town 
Clerk, Bantry Town Council. 

Barnoldswick.—Store, shop, and house, 
Gisburn-road, for the Co-operative Society. 

Barrow-in-Furness.— Police station, courts, 
ctc., Market.street (16.000/.): Mr. А. Race, 
Survevor, Barrow-in-Furness Town Council. 

Birmingham.—Proposed extensions to baths, 
Kent-street (9,288/.); Mr. J. Cox, Engineer. 
Baths Department, Birmingham Corporation. 

Blandford.—Teritorial headquarters; Mr. 
F. T. Maltly, architect, South-street, Dor- 
chester. 

Bootle.—Proposed extension of nurses! home: 
Mr. J. Clark, Clerk, Bootle Board of 
Guardians, Broughton-in-Furness. 

Brockfoot (Bradford).—Extensions to dye- 
works (1,800/.): Mr. Elliott. Engineers’ De- 
ee Bradford Dyers’ Association, Brad- 
ord. 

Chester.—Extensions to infirmary (12.5007) : 
Board of Management, Chester" i 
Chester. a 

Cleckheaton.—Shops, offices, ete., Northgate 
for the Cleckheaton Co-operative Society. ' 

Clydebank. — Extensions to enginecring 
works, North Elgin-street (4,000/.), for Messrs. 
Dawson & Downie. 

Conway.—Reconstruction of Guildhall; Mr. 


Е. A. Delemotte, Surveyor, Conway Town 
Council. 
Dartford.—School, Maypole Estate, D 
9 : st : nrt- 
ford Heath; Architect, cure of Mr. F. W. 


Crook, Secretary, Education Committee, Kent 
CRUDO Council, Caxton House, Westminster, 
Denholme.—Additions and new buildings, 
Erling's Quarry, for Messrs. A. Bryand & Co. 
г Gorton-road, for the 
enton an aughton Equitable . rative 
eel g quitable Co-operative 
Devonport.—Post-office: Mr. A. N. C 
builder, New Town-chambers, € r a 
Pivmouth. , Old Town-strect, 
ouglas.—Workmen's houses (3.430/.); M 
F. Cottle, Surveyor, Douglas Town Cel 
5 Mr. G. Balfour, Secretary, 
аса Committee, Staffs County Council, 
Dundee.—Proposed improvement 
house laundry (6307 d Cle X ee a 
Guardians, Dundee. u ой M 
5 to post-office (1.8507.); 
Mr. John reingan, architect l (n: 
En Edinburgh. ui ds 
sdinburgh.— Extensions to engi i 
g у sion: 'ngincering w 
(3.000/.) for Messrs. James Milne & 6 тоги 
Milton House Works, Edinburgh. Six houses 
(6,000/.) : Messrs. Menzies & Cockburn, archi- 
tects, 33, York-place, Edinburgh. Extensions 
to Chalmer's Hospital, Lauriston-place, also 
о 16 i. * (4.000 /.): Mr 
F. Balfour Paul, architect and- 
д Edinburzh. d 
‘ence Houses.— Extensions to premis 
the Chester-le-Street Co-operative Society. xx 
Fermov.— Four houses (765/.); Mr. D. Crec- 
don, builder, Rathealv-road, Fermoy. 
Folkestone.—The following plans have been 
passed: — Eight houses, Shorncliffe Station- 
road, for Mr. W. Davis; four houses, St. 
George's-rond, for Mr. C. Rootes: three 
cottages, Peter-strect, for Mr. G. Mortlock; 
Mr. II. Videan. architect. ' 
Forfar.—Headquarters, ete., for Territorials, 
Brechin-road: Messrs. Gavin & Soutar, archi- 
tects, 42, East High-street, Forfar. 
Harwich.—ITeadmaster's house at County 
High School (1.0107): Mr. J. Н. Nicholson, 
Secretary. Education Committee, Essex County 
Council, Chelmsford. | 


* Sea also our list of Conival Чопа. Contracts 
etc., on another page p ns, Contracts, 


Hayward's Heath.—King Edward Memorial | 
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Messrs. Wheeler & Godman, 
Horsham. | 
to parish 


cottage hospital ; 
architects, Bank-chambers, 

Howden-le-Weur.—Improvements 
church (450/.); the Vicar. 


Hull.— Fishermen's school (10,0004); Mr. 
J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Hull Town 
Council. | 

Hulme. — Cottages, Barrack-street site 


(16,015/.): Mr. Henry Price, architect, Man- 
chester City Council. 

Hyde.— Police offices and court 
(4.500/.), also public hall (8.500/.): 
Diggle, Surveyor, Hyde Town Council. 

likeston.—School, Bennerley-street (3.6301.) ; 
Mr. A. Earnshaw, builder, Burr-lane, Ilkeston. 

Keighley.—Oil engine works (2,500/.) ; 
Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, Caven- 
dish-street, Keighley. 

Kingswear.—I ailway-station; Mir. Harold 
Smith, Great Western Railway Office, North- 
rond. Plymouth. 

Kingswood (Bristol). Science school; Mr. 
R. S. Phillips, architect. The Cross. Gloucester. 

Kirkby Lonsdale.—Hospital (1,0004); Mr. J. 


rooms 


Mr. J. 


Kassell, Surveyor, Kirkby Lonsdale Urban 
District Council. 

Lamberhead Green.—School, Woodford- 
street (200 places); Mr. J. W. Horne, Secre- 
tury, Education Committee, Wigan Town 
Council. 

Lancaster.—Isolation hospital; Mr. W. D. 


Ball, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Lancaster. 

Leith.—Additions to works for Messrs. 
Bertram & Sons, engineers, Leith Walk, Leith. 

Manchester.—Proposcd extensions to Royal 
Exchange, Bank-street (500,000/.), for the 
Royal itxchange, Ltd. 

Marple.—Picture palace, Union-road, for tho 
Palatine Theatre Company. 

Muthill.—Extensions to public baths (2.000/.) : 
Mr. Charles Ewing, Cricff. 

Nolson.—Weaving shed off Brunswick-street 
for the Marsden Mill Company. Ltd. 

Newcastle (Ireland).—Seven houses (990/.) ; 
Messrs, W. J. Campbell & Sons, builders, 
Carlton House, Carolan-road, Belfast. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Proposed baths; Mr. 
W. J. Steele, Engincer, Newcastle Town 
Council. 

Newport (Mon.).—Remodelling, etc., front 


portion of baths; Architect, Newport Town 
Council. House, near Newport (2,500/.); Mr. 
A. G. Babbage, Clarence-chambers, Pontypool. 

Newquay (Cornwall).—Pavilion (750 places); 
Mr. John Ennor, jun, Surveyor, Newquay 
Urban District. Council. 

Newry (Co. Down).—Seven houses, Church- 
street. (990/.): Messrs. W. J. Campbell & Sons, 
builders, Carlton House, Curolan-street, 


Belfast. 

Partick (Glasgow).—Alterations to tramway 
depot. Hayburn-street; City Architect, Glas- 
gow City Council. 

Plymtree.—Rectory (2,0007.; Mr. Harbottle 
Reed, architect, 12. Custle-strect, Exeter. 

Pontymoile.—School (8.2757): Messrs. Tur- 
ford & Southward, builders, Ludlow. 

Radcliffe.—Additions to infirmary (21.000/.) ; 
Mr. E. Warrin, architect, 20, Bedford-square, 
W. C.; Messrs. Wooldridge & Simpson, 
builders, Oxford. 

Rhos Brithdir.—School (3.6001); Mr. С. 
Hitchins, architect, Welshpool. 

Rochford.—Infants’ home; Mr. W. J. Wood, 


Е 26, Ale»andra-street, Southend-on- 
ea. 

Romford. — Cottages on sewage farm 
(1.0007.); Architect, care of Mr. J. Turvev, 


Survevor, Romford Urban District Council. 
Rufford (Mansfield).—School (600 places) ; 
Mr. C. J. Bristowe, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Notts County Council, Nottingham. 
Rugby. Children’s home (1407.): Mr. 
Perkins, builder, care of Mr. J. W. Pendred, 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, Rugby. 
Shawclough (Rochdale).—Offices, ete., for the 
Rochdale Asbestos Company, Ltd. 
Smethwick.—Extensions to works, Bridge- 
street, for the Smethwick Stamping Company. 


Southampton.—Shelter, convenience, store, 
and mess-room (520/.); Mr. W. Buck, jun., 
builder, care of Mr. J. A. Crowther, En- 
gineer, Southampton Town Council. The 


following plans have been passed :—Alterations 
and additions, No. 102, St. Denxs-roud. and 
two houses, Ampthill-road, for Messrs. Weston 
& Burnett; school, Oak Mount, Brookvale- 
road, and two houses, Newlands-avenue, for 
Messrs. Jurd & Sanders: motor garage. 
Brookvale-road, also thirtv-three houses, Bond 
and Dimond roads, for Mr. J. Smith. 
Stoke-on-Trent.—School of | science and 
technology; Architect, care of Mr. W. L. 
Copeland, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Stoke-on-Trent Town Council. 
Sunderland.— Extensions to 
Messrs. John Lynn & Co. 
Swansea.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Four houses, Cecil-street, Manselton, 
for Mr. Henry Rogers: two houses and shops, 
Penvillea-road, for Mr. D. Thomas; fifteen 
houses, Maesteg-strect, St. Thomas. also exten- 
sions of premises, Muesteg-street. for Mr. 


foundry for 


of the U. 
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Saunders; additions to Builders' 
the Swansea United 


D. W. A. 
Arms, Oxford.street, for 
Breweries; eighteen houses, Ysgolstreet, for 
Mr. E. Murphy; four houses, Hopkin-street, 
for Mr. S. Govier; eight houses, Prince of 
Wales-road, for Mr. C. Gustavus. 
Tibshelf.—School (5,000/.): Mr. С. Widdows, 
architect, St. Mary s-gate, Derby. 
Twickenham.—A plan has been passed for 
ndditions to No. 12, Walpole-gardens, for 
Messrs. Collinson & Co. A plan has been 
lodged for rebuilding a shop and house, Heath- 
road, for Mr. G. Slark, ironmonger. 
Wallsend.—Club, Coronation-street ; Archi- 
tect, care of the Secretary, Wallsend Social 


Club. 
Warrington.—School (15.0001); Mr. T. A. 
Buttery, architect, Queen-street, Morley : 


Messrs. J. Dolan & Son, builders. Warrington. 
Wattsville (Mon.).--School (7.3007.); Messrs. 
Bailey Bros., builders, Pontypool. 


Wimborne.—Territorial headquarters ; Mr. 
F. T. Maltly, architect, South-street, Dor- 
chester. 

Woodside.—School (2.7507); Mr. W. Cowie, 


architect, Alloway-chambers, Avr. 
Yarmouth.—School of art, Trafalgar-road, 
also school for boys at Cobholm; Mr. J. 
Cockrill, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Great 
Yarmouth. 
York.—Houses, Alma-terrace: Mr. F. W. 
Spurr, Surveyor, York Town Council. 


THE LONDON BUILDING TRADE. 


It is stated that a movement is on foot 
among the members of the London build- 
ing trade to endeavour to secure a revision 
of the hours and wages which at present 
prevail. There are eighteen sectional unions 
concerned with the trade in the metropolis, and 
these are federated together with the London 
Building Industries Federation, the total mem- 
bership being upwards of 20.000. No definite 
decision has yet been arrived at, but the 
members are being balloted with a view to 
ascertaining the general opinion of the men 
in regard to the proposed alteration. The 
general rules in force, agreed upon between 
the men's union and the Master Builders 
Association, provide that thc hours of work 
are fifty in the summer and forty-four in the 
winter, and tho wages ranged from 7d. per 
hour for a labourer to 114. in the case of a 
skilled mechanic. The complaint of the men 


is that wages have not risen in proportion to 
increased cost of living. 


PATENT SPRINGLESS LOCK. 


Messrs. Chubb & Co. have recently intro- 
duced a lock design on a new principle. Not 
only is it without springs, but without sub- 
stitutes for springs, such as weights. The chief 
use of springs in a lock is to press the tumbleis 
or their equivalents in one direction, so that 
they may be in contact with the key as it i5 
being used, and return to rest when the key ıs 
removed. Without a spring, a tumbler in 
another lock might get into what is called the 
overlifted position and remain there, which 
would be enough to prevent the proper kev 
from opening the lock. In this new Chubb s 
lock the detainers aro not tumblers, levers. 
pins, or discs, as in other locks, but pieces 
shaped something like the letter U. with arms 
ut right angles to the sides of the U. These 
pres slide laterally in а channel fixed to the 
volt, and when locked one arm of each piece 
is in front of the end of the rim to prevent the 
inward movement of the bolt. The key, made 
of flat metal, is stepped on both edzes, and tlie 
distance across any pair of opposite steps 15 
equal to the distance between the parallel sides 
The key enters between the sides of 
the U, and as it is turned the longer steps 
move the U pieces their required distances, 
one way or the other, from the centre of the 
key; while the step opposite to each of those 
causing the movement checks overmovement 
liable from momentum or gravity. When the 
key is at right angles to the sides of the U 
pieces all the steps on both sides of the kev 
are in contact with the sides of the U, and all 
the ends of the U pieces are just clear of the 
ends of the rim, so that they now form no 
obstacle to the movement of the bolt. At this 
moment, if the key be further turned, the bolt 
begins to move by the action of the revolving 
carrier, which is taken round by the kev. 
Just before the movement of the key and bolt 
is completed, and the key steps are leaving 
the U pieces, the scatterer begins to act. This 
scatterer is a part of the carrier, and is so 
shaped as to move the U pieces in both 
directions into positions very different from 
those at which the lock will open. The im- 
portant factors of security are present. Under- 
lifting and overlifting are possible, as in all 
good locks, and take place when an attempt 
is made to pick the lock or a wrong key is 
used. If underlifted. a U piece catches at ono 
end on the rim, and if overlifted on the other. 
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THE | 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


From the twenty-seventh annual Report of 
the Council of the Society of Architects we 
take the following :— 

* One hundred and thirty-nine members, four 
honorary members, and thirty-nine students 
have been elected, a total of 182, and after 
allowing for deaths, romovals, resignations, 
and lapses the total membership numbers 
1,076. 

The number of new members and students 
constitutes a record for recent years, but this 
number would have been considerably exceeded 
had not your Council closed the list in April 
last, in accordance with the spirit of the agree- 
ment for the fusion of the Society with the 
Royal Institute, in anticipation of the matter 
being concluded at an carly date. The list has 
since been re-opened, but members desirous of 
recommending candidates should bear in mind 
the fact that it is liable to be closed at any 
time. 

Registration, 


Last October a Sub-Committee was appointed 
by your Council to revise the Bill and report 
upon any amendments which they might 
consider desirable on points of detail without 
affecting the principle involved. This was in 
view of a course of action which your Council 
had decided to pursue to get the Bill considered 
during the recent Parliamentary Session. The 
Bill, having been practically redrafted by the 
Sub-Committee, was approved by your Council, 
and everything was in readiness for an active 
propaganda, when some of the members of 
vour Council were approached by representa- 
tives of the Royal Institute, and it became 
apparent, after friendly discussion, that some 
basis might possibly be found for mutual 
agreement on the broad question of general 
principles, and after due consideration your 
Council suspended further action for the time 
being. Representatives of your Council subse- 
quently met representatives of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects' Council at an 
informal conference at Conduit-strect, as a 
result of which the Councils of both bodies 
appointed official delegates to meet and further 
discuss the question. 

The first joint conference was held in 
January and was followed by other meetings, 
finally culminating in an agreement on the 
general principles of a Registration Bill and 
proposals for the election of members and 
students of the Society into the various classes 
of membership in the Royal Institute on certain 
conditions. 

The proposals as affecting the Royal Institute 
were approved and confirmed by the general 
body of their members, and all that remained 
to complete the matter was the signing of the 
agreement and the confirmation by the Society's 
members of the resolutions passed by them. 

On the eve of the Society's contfirmatory 
meeting intimation was received by your 
Council that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ Council were advised that they had 
not the power under their Charter to enter 
into the agreement, and as the Society could 
not definitely commit itself without this safe- 
guard your Council decided to suggest to the 
members tho adjournment of the meeting 
pending the completion and execution of the 
agreement. | 

The meeting was consequently adjourned, 
and in due course your Council received an 
intimation from the Council of the Royal 
Institute that they proposed to make an 
application to the Privy Council for a supple- 
mental Charter which would give them the 
necessary powers to enter into the agree- 
ment. 

In the meantime, owing to all its activities 
having been temporarily suspended, the Society 
has been put to the gravest inconvenience, and 
your Council were recently compelled to 
consider the position in view of the new session. 
After careful deliberation it was decided that 
the work of the Society should continue without 
reference to the negotiations POE between 
your Council and the Council of the Royal 
Institute. Evervthing, therefore, is proceeding 
as usual, and will continue to do so unless the 
negotiations aro carried through, in which case 
all details then arising will be adjusted. In the 
meantime, your Council feel sure that the 
members will not take any steps which will 
tend to prejudice the Society in any way ог 
make the position of the Council more difficult 
in regard to the negotiations still going on. 
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South African Branch. 


The fourth annual general meeting of the 
branch was held in November last, when Mr. 
G. S. Burt Andrews was elected President ; 
Mr. M. J. Harris, Hon. Treasurer; and Mr. 
E. Н. Waugh re-elected Hon. Secretary. The 
total membership of the branch is forty-eight. 
Examinations were held in Johannesburg and 
Maritzburg. Last December a conference of 
South African architects was held at Cape 
Town to consider а Bill which had been drafted 
for presentation to the Government of the 
Union of South Africa for the Registration of 
Architects. 'The Society's branch was repre- 
sented by Mr. E. H. Waugh, local Hon. 
Secretary, and a resolution was passed in 
favour of proceeding with the Bill, and the 
Cape Institute of Architects was appointed the 
medium of communication between the pro- 
fession and the Union Government. The 
branch has also lent its support to a proposal 
for & Chair of Architecture in connexion with 
the South African School of Mines and Tech- 
nology at Johannesburg, and several of its 
members are actively engaged in organising 
classes in various subjects. 

A number of members are holding office on 
the Councils of the Association of Transvaal 
Architects, the Transvaal Institute of Archi- 
tects, and the Natal Institute of Architects. 


Work of the Committees. 


The Report deals with the work of the 
various Committees during the past session. 
Included in the work of the Practice Committee 
the following matters have been dealt with :— 

Concerted action has been taken in con- 
junction with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on several occasions where the 
conditions of public competitions have been 
considered unsatisfactory, and it is understood 
that in every case the members of the Society 
have loyally supported the action of the Council. 

А number of cases on points of practice 
submitted by members have been received and 
dealt with by the Committee. 

The Committee have under consideration the 
preparation of a code of ethics in connexion 
with professional etiquette, but progress in this 
and other matters has been delayed by the 
negotiations with the Royal Institute. 

Ón the recommendation of tho Committce 
your Council memoralised the Liverpool Cor- 
poration deprecating any alteration in the 
podium of St. George's Hall such as was 
threatened by the scheme for the proposed 
memorial to tho late King Edward VII. Your 
Council suggested that an equestrian statue 
would in any case be out of place in the position 
proposed, and that it might be more fittingly 
placed elsewhere 

The Committee called the attention of your 
Council to the procedure adopted by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in issuing detailed 
designs for parsonage houses, together with 
specifications and bills of quantities. Your 
Council, after due consideration, approached 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on the matter, 
and have reason to believe that the protest 
made by them and by others will not be without 
effect. 

On the recommendation of the Committee, 

our Council, with the assistance of the Society's 
ocal Hon. Secretaries, circularised members of 
Parliament calling their attention to the 
Copyright Bill as affecting architecture, with 
the result that а considerable number of them 
undertook to give the Bill their consideration 
and support. 

Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, F. R. I. B. A., V ice- 
President, was appointed by the Council of 
the Royal Institute a member of their Com- 
mittee dealing with this Bill, and was the 
medium of expressing the views of your Council 
on the matter. The Bill has now passed the 
report stage. 

The Finance Committee have met ten times, 
and have dealt with all matters involving the 
finances of the Society. А building fund was 
opened at the beginning of the session, to which 
& number of the members very kindly and 
generously contributed, but this matter, in 
common with others, has suffered from the 
feeling of uncertainty in the minds of members 
in regard to the future of the Society. 

A sum of upwards of two thousand five 
hundred pounds has been spent on adapting 
and furnishing the Society's premises, and there 
remains an unascertained balance to be adjusted 
before the matter is complete. It has been 
found possible so far to provide for all the 
Society's requirements in this respect out of 
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the funds and securities in the possession of the 
Society without making any permanent charge 
on the property. 

With regard to the finances, it may be stated 
that during the negotiations with the Royal 
Institute your Council submitted the books to 
the scrutiny of the Royal Institute's auditors, 
assisted by & member of their Council, with the 
result that they were satisfied that there was 
an ample margin of assets over liabilities] in 
the event of the Society being then wound 
up. . . € 
A matter which your Committee has under 
consideration, but which has been deferred 
for reasons previously stated, has been the 
establishment of a sinking fund by means of a 
policy of insurance, with à view to the repay- 
ment within а specified period of the capital 
expended on the premises. 

he Committee have had under consideration 
the cost incurred in carrying on the corre- 
spondence classes, and after due consideration 
expressed the opinion that, from a financial 
point of view, the continuation of the classes 
could not be justified. "Your Council thereupon 
referred the matter to the Examination Com- 
mittee, calling their attention to the financial 
question, and as a result of the recommendation 
of both Committees the classes havo been 
discontinued. 


General. 

The year has been опе of continued progress 
and development, but, as will have been 
gathered from the Committee's Reports, the 
work of the Society has been seriously hampered 
by the unfortunate delay in the completion of 
the negotiations with the Royal Institute. 

Important proposals in connexion with the 
extension of the library, the development and 
reorganisation of the examination and member- 
ship schemes, and questions affecting every 
branch of the Society's work have been held up. 

The delay is à matter over which your Council 
have no control, but they feel that the issues 
involved in the negotiations warrant them in 
keeping the matter open as long as possible, 
and thoy are glad to find that in tho principle 
involved they have, as shown by the action of 
the members at the special general meeting 
the confidence and support of the Society a» 
a body." | 

—M E 


TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


London County and Westminster Bank v. 
London County Council. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the 
Building Act sat at the Surveyors’ 1 
on Monday to hear two appeals by tlie 
London County and Westminster Bank aguinst 
tho certificates of the Superintending Architect 
of Metropolitan Buildings, defining the general 
line of buildings in Wimbledon Park-road and 
Augustus-road, Wandsworth. Mr. Courthope 
Munroe and Mr. F. E. Clarke appeared for 
the appellants, and Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and 
iru ү: Daldy for the respondents. Mr. 

Я ; oung repres > W 3W 
Borough A d presented the Wandsworth 

Mr. Munroe, in opening the case, explained 
that the appeals related to the erection of 
bank premises in the Wimbledon Park-road 
ut tho corner of Augustus-road. Тһе bunk 
purchased land in 1907, and it consisted of 
299 square yards. It was simply an open 
field, and at the present moment, beyond the 
partially erected bank premises, there was no 
building between Southtields Station and the 
county boundary. The appellants had по in- 
tention of building until the place was ripo 
for а bank; but they wcre informed that it 
was the intention to build a row of small 
houses in Augustus-road, and as they thought 
this might fix the building line in Augustus- 
road, the bank buildings were commenced on 
March 27. The building had proceeded very 
slowly, and had reached the first floor. Deal- 
ing first with the position in Wimbledon Park- 
road, the Superintending Architect had gone a 
distance of over a mile in order to get a 
building line; but he had not been content 
with that, because instead of going straight 
when he got to the bank premises, he 
*slewed" the line round. and cut off tho 
bank's land. He submitted that, firstly, the 
Superintending Architect had taken an im- 
proper length in fixing the linc. and, secondly. 
that he had then skewed the line round and 
destroyed the whole value of the bank's 
frontage. The reason for this was obvious. 
At some time the County Council would wish 
to bring tramways down the road, and the 
question was whether they should buy the 
land at its market value or sterilise the land 
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апа buy it at its sterilised price. As the 
matter stood, the bank would only be able to 
ouild on twenty-seven square yards out of 
258 square yards of land. He might say that 
tle bank did not want to make anything out 
of it, and. would hund the whole thing over 
to the County Council at cost price. With 
regard to the Augustus-road, the Superintend- 
ing Architect had gone across the Wimbledon 
Park-road and had taken the buildings in 
Rippingham-road as fixing the building line 
for Augustus-road. He contended that the 
County Council had, in taking such an extra- 
ordinary long length in Wimbledon Park-road, 
done the very thing which was denounced by 
Mr. Justice Wills in cases which came before 
him in 1894. 

Mr. Horace Cheston, architect, of Union- 
court, Old Broad-street, said he was called in 
on April 7 with regard to the erection of the 
bank. He visited the site on April 8 and 
found that certain work had been executed on 
tho site by Messrs. Turtle & Appleton, 
builders, under the direction of Mr. Lee, the 
superintendent of works for the appellants. 
Ile prepared plans, and а contract was signed 
by Messrs. Johnson & Co. for the erection on 
Мау 7, and they commenced work on May 12. 
With the exception of the work done by 
Messrs. Turtle & Appleton the site was un 
open field, and there were no signs of building 
in Augustus-road. | 

Mr. Macmorran said he was going to con- 
tend that the question of Augustus-road was 
one for the magistrate. The Superintending 
Architect was called in by the Wandsworth 
Borough Council to fix the building line, and 
he went down and fixed the line from the 
buildings then standing. 

Mr. Munroe said the point was whether 
the appellants were to be permitted to go 
on with their building? 

Mr. A. А. Hudson (the Chairman): We are 
not going to fix the building line. We are 
only going to fix so far as we can see the 
general line of buildings. | | 

Witness proceeded to give evidence as to 
the progress of the building and of the 
cottages erected in the Augustus-roud, and was 
cross-examined as to whether the cottages were 
not started before the bank buildings.. 

Mr. Lee, superintendent of buildings for tho 
appellants, gave evidence as to instructing 
Messrs. Turtle & Appleton to erect part of 
the brickwork boundary walls on the site in 
question, and Mr. Н. Smith, representing this 
firm of builders, stated that he commenced the 
work on March 27 and that it wus finished on 
April 8. E 

Cross-examined by Mr. Young, witness said 
he did not give notice of the work. That was 
not that lie did not consider it в building, but 
because he thought the architect had given 
notice. 

Mr. F. Boxall, a foreman of Messrs. John- 
son & Co., the builders who contracted to do 
the work under Mr. Cheston, stated that he 
set out the site on May 12, and gave the 
District Surveyor notice on May 13. He used 
art of the brickwork which had been put in 

v Messrs. Turtle & Appleton. When he 
started the work men were sifting mould on 
the adjoining land in Augustus-road ; but 
there were no bricks on the side. On May 15 
the men began to excavate for the cottages, 
und they got up to the first floor in about 
a week. , О, С: 

In cross-examination, witness denied having 
ever stated that he did not use апу of the 
brickwork put in by Messrs. Turtle & 
Appleton. 

i he hearing was adjourned till Tuesday. when 
Mr. Daldy uddressed the Tribunal. He said 
that with regard to the suggestion that the 
Superintending Architect had gone too far from 
the general line of buildings, he would point 
out that had someone built a row of houses 
in the Wimbledon Park-road, on the part now 
unbuilt upon, the bank would have been in 
a verv different position. It was quite clear 
that the bank тын bh о іп 1907 апа 

ot the building line determined. , 
Mr. Slater (a member of the Tribunal) 
pointed out that the Superintending Architect 
could not dens the building frontage where 
there were no houses. 

Mr. Daldy said the appellants bought with 
the chance that houses would come in one 
part of the road or another, and it was their 
own fault if they built without getting a 
decision. There were two suggestions before 
the Tribunal with regard to Wimbledon Park- 
road. The Superintending Architect said it 
was a homogeneous road of much the same 
nature ali along its length, and that prima 
facie the general line of buildings should be 
governed from the whole of its length by 
some houses which are already put up in tho 
southern part of it. The contention of tho 
appellants was that the building they proposed 
to put up could not be described as being in 
the road—meaning the whole length of the 
road—and, therefore, discrimination must be 
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used, and in some way or another the road 
should be divided up; and it should be said 
that the bank building was in a ditlerent part 
of the road from the part in which there 
were existing houses. ‘the appellants said 
there were no houses in the southern part of 
the road; but they would never have erected 
the building if they thought that other houses 
would not be built. Then it was said that a 
perfectly straight line had not been taken, but 
that the Superintending Architect had allowed 
for the gradual curve in the road. 

Mr. Hudson said their difficulty was that 
they were not dealing with the building line, 
but with the general line of buildings. It 
had no relation to the width of the street or 
other things, but must be the general line of 
buildings. He could see cases where they 
might prolong the line of buildings, but һе 
doubted if they could follow it into a curve. 
There could be no dispute that on June 12 
was а building 5 ft. above the 
ground on the bank site, and therefore when 
the Superintending Architect fixed the line 
he must obviously take into account the bank 
building, which was the only building. 

Mr. Daldy said that raised the question of 
ihe meaning of “taking into account.” He 
admitted that 1t was within the power of the 
Tribunal to stop the general line of buildings 
at Augustus-road; but the Superintending 
Architect said the whole road should be taken 
into account. If it was said that. they were 
not to carry-on the line of buildings from an 
existing set of houses in nothing but a 
perfectly straight line, then, of course, the 
objection of his friend was fatal. 

Ir. Hudson suid they could not lay out 
the general line of buildings simply to improve 
an estate, bub they had to make the general 
line deduced from the buildings already there, 


and it might be that the buildings as existing 


were in a curve. 

the particular case. 
Mr. Daldy said the Tribunal had to find in 

what road the bank really was. The Superin- 


Hence it all depended on 


tending Architect had found that the 
building was in Wimbledon  Park-road, 
meaning the whole length of the road. 


With regard to Augustus-road, he thought 
it would be agreed that the work done 
by Messrs. Turtle & Appleton was in the 
nature of staking out a claim. His submission 
was that the Superintending Architect in 
fixing the general line of buildings must tako 
into account the buildings there when he fixed 
the line. 

Mr. Hudson said they had to ascertain if 
there was any general line of buildings in 
the street at the time the appellants put up 
their building. If there was a general line, 
and the bank came in front of it, then that 
building would be unlawfully there. He ad- 
mitted that his view used to be that they had 
only to take into account the buildings which 
were there; but the decision in regard to 
Euston-road has shaken his views, because it 
was held that they must take into considera- 
tion only buildings which were lawfully 
present, and this might mean going back to 


1700. 

Mr. R. E. Smith, District Surveyor for 
Wandsworth, stated that on April 1 the 
builders called on him and stated that they 
were putting in a boundary wall on the site. 
He saw the work being done, and reported to 
the Superintending Architect. on April 5 that 
work of a more substantial kind than a 
boundary wall was being done. He received 
a notice from Messrs. Johnson & Sons, the 


` builders, of their intention to build оп Мау 9. 


and their foreman brought the plans round 
to hin on May 15. He viewed the building 
operations, and came to the conclusion that 
the building line was being infringed, and on 
May 15 he wrote to the builders stating that 
they would be carrying on the work at their 
own risk. To the best of his belief the whole 
of the work done by Messrs. Turtle & Apple- 
ton was taken out. The work of setting out 
the adjoining villas was done on May 16, 
and concreting went on on May | 

In ceross-examination, witness said that, 
rightly or wrongly, since April 5 all parties 
knew that the work done by Messrs. Turtle & 
Appleton was intended for the external walls 
of the hank. | | 

Mr. W. Lane, builder, of East Sheen, stated 
that he and his partner owned seven plots of 
land in Augustus-road, and had built six 
pairs of villas. The first pair were 20 ft. 6 in. 
from the street to the Бау windows. Each 
pair of villas dropped back a foot. They 
commenced clearing the site for the first two 
houses on May 9. Thev started negging out 


on May 15, and on the 16th shev started 
digging, and went on continuously. They com- 
menced the brickwork оп Мау 22 or 23, 


level ever 
He believed he commenced building 


and this was above the ground 
concrete. 


-his houses before the bank had a brick on 


the site. 
Mr. Wright Miller, Sanitary Inspector, gave 


an architect, 
‘made between the plaintiff and the defendant 
for the carrying out of alterations and addi- 


. Cambridge. ' 


fective, und 
| plaintiff for 10.000/. damages. 


claimed damages 
„Borough Council, for damages for infringe- 
ment of the ancient lights in his 
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evidence of the progress of the works on the 
bank site, and said that Boxall told bim that 
the whole of the brickwork put in by Messrs. 
Turtle & Appleton was taken out. 

. Mr. A. Millwood, assistant in the Super- 
intending Architect’s Department, expressed 
the view that the general line of buildings 
should be fixed by the existing buildings. 

Mr. Peter Dodd, Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Wandsworth Borough Council, was called 
by Mr. Young, and put in a notice received 
from Messrs. James & Lane of their intention 
to build seven houses on May 9, and these 
were disapproved. They sent in amendcd 
plans on May 22, and these were approved 
by the Highways Committee on July 4. 

essrs. Johnson & Sons gave notice of their 
intention to build on May 18, and these were 
also disapproved on account of the drainage. 
Amended plans were submitted on June 7 and 
approved on July 4. 

Mr. Courthope Munro addressed the 
Tribunal. He reiterated his contention that 
the appellants, in starting on the bare field, 
established а building line. If it was to be 
held that the houses erccted in Augustus-road 
were to govern the building line, it would 
mean that any owner who wished to proceed 
in а proper way with his building. Бу con- 
sulting an architect and so on, would be 
caught in a trap if someone came along and 
rushed up a row of houses in a few wecks. 

The Tribunal reserved their decision. 


——— —— —— 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


AT the sitting of this Council on Thursday, 
October 12, те following, amongst other 
matters, were dealt with :— 

Piccadilly Circus Rebuilding.—It was re- 
ported that the London County Council had 
agreed to the application of Mr. John Murray 
for the re-erection of buildings in Regent- 
street, Piccadilly, and Glasshouse-street, to 
certain lines, and subject to certain conditions. 
This building line agrees with that approved 
by the City Council on July 6 last. 

Hotel on Island Site.—The Highways Com- 
mittee reported having received a notification 
from the London County Council, dated Sep- 
tember 13, of a resolution allowing a modifica- 
tion of the provisions of sect. 41 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of an hotel building upon a 
site abutting upon Glasshouse-street, Air- 
street, Brewer-street, and Sherwood-street, as 
shown on the plans submitted with the appli- 
cation of Messrs. W. J. Ancell and H. Tanner, 
jun., subject among other conditions to the 
following :—“ That before the commencement 
of the erection of the building the whole of the 
land cross hatched red on the block plan be 
left open for the use of the public for the term 
of the lease from the Crown." Within the 
boundaries of the proposed site is King’s Arins 
Yard, in regard to which serious acts of 
ownership have been performed by the High- 
way authority, maladie the paving of the 
yard in 1896. It was agreed to inform the 
architects that the yard will be claimed as 
a public highway vested in the Council. 


— gg ge — 
LAW REPORTS. 


Minter v. Waldstein. 

Mr. Muir Mackenzie, the Official Referee, 
has fixed Friday (to-day) for delivering his 
judgment in this case. 

It will be remembered that the action was 
brought by Mr. F. G. Minter, a builder and 
contractor, against Dr. Charles Waldstein. 
Professor of Art at Cambridge, from whom he 
claimed 2,750/., the amount pavable in respect 
of a certificate of Mr. Frederick Wm. Foster, 
and in respect of a contract 


tions at Newton Hall, Hartson, near 


Defendant alleged that the work was de- 
counterclaimed against the 


The case was reported in the issues of the 
di of July 14, 21, 28, August 4, 11, 18. 
an : 


Нісн COURT oF Jcstick, CHANCERY Division 
(Mr. Justice EVE). 
Schworer v. Bethnal Green Borough Council : 
Infringement of Ancient Lights. 


Iv this case the plaintiff. Joseph Schworer, 
from the Bethnal Green 


remises 
situate at 20, Putriot-square, Bethnal Green. 
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The defendants denied that their building had 
caused any loss of light Which would amount 
to а nuisance, and pleaded that there was a 
sufficient light left in the room for all reason- 
able requirements. They also alleged that a 
factory belonging to Messrs. Colmans, 
Ltd., to the south and south-west of the 
plaintiff's premises, interrupted to u consider- 
able extent the access of light. 

Mr. Jessel, K.C., and Mr. St. John Clerke 
(instructed by Messrs. Peard, Son, & Galer) 
appeared for the piuintiff, und the defendant 
Council were represented by Mr. P. Ogden 
Lawrence, K.C., and Mr. J. T. Prior 
(instructed by Mr. Robert Voss). 

Mr. Jessel, K.C., in opening, said that the 
plaintiff wus the owner of the premises, 20, 
Patriot-square, and was in receipt of the rents 
and profits. In 1909 the Council took over and 
pulled down Nos. 14 and 16, Patriot-square, 
and erected on the site, and on adjoining 
land, a Town Hall, at a lateral distance of 
15 ft. 6 in. therefrom. The pluintitf’s house 
consisted of a basement and three floors, and 
the rooms at the back (south) were lighted by 
two windows, one in euch of the sloping 
sides of a bay. The windows on the western 
side were inclined at a comparatively small 
ungle to the eastern wall of the Town Hall. 
und the basement und ground-floor windows to 
the south were most affected by loss of light. 
The plaintiff purchased the house in 1908 for 
J40/., and it was then let at 15s. 6d. per week. 
In 19089, shortly after,the defendants commenced 
building the new Town Hall, in consequence 
of complaints as to the diminution of light, 
the rent of tho premises had to be reduced 
25. а week. orrespondence took place 
between the solicitors, but no arrangement was 
urrived at, und conscquently the present pro- 
ceedings had to be commenced. 

Mr. Justice Eve: At what sort of figure do 
you estimate the damage? 

Mr. Jessel: The loss of rent is just over 
9l. per year, and I submit that, as it is а 
freehold house, the loss should be estimated at 
forty years’ purchase. 

Mr. Jessel proceeded to explain the details 
of the premises with the aid of a model, and 
in answer to lis Lordship said that the. side 
of the Town Hall fucing the plaintiff's houso 
was not glazed with white bricks. A line 
drawn at right angles from the sills of the 


laintiff's windows fell on the defendants' 
buildings. lhe plaintiff did not claim any 
Injunction, 


The first witness was Mr. Reginald Arthur 
Rix, A. R. I. B. A., a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Rix & Wilkins, of Budge-row, E.C. 
In answer to Mr. Jessel, he said that he 
examined the plaintiffs premises in January, 
1910, and kad made the plans put in on 
bchalf of the plaintiffs. He considered there 
was a distinct loss of light owing to the 
erection of the Town Hall, which was con- 
siderably higher thun the previous erections on 
the site. As the plaintiff's. windows faced 
south-west, the new building shortened the 
davlight coming to them by intercepting the 
lixht at a much earlier hour than before. That 
effect would be particularly felt in the winter- 
time, and the consumption of artificial light 
would be greater. Before the erection of the 
Town Hall the angle of obstruction of light 
to the ground-floor windows at the sill would 
be sligntly under 22 deg.; at the present time. 
taking the light at right angles from the sill 
of the ground-floor windows, the angle of 
obstruction was 55 deg. 

Mr. Justice Eve: An increased obstruction 
of 33 dey. ?—Yes. 

Continuing his evidence, Mr. Rix said that 
at his second visit there was a material 
diminution in the amount of light coming to 
the basement and ground-floor windows. The 
existing fence round the property darkened 
the basement window somewhat, but the new 
building had materially lessened the light. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lawrence, K.C.: 
He had not before seen such an extraordinary 
construction as the plaintiff's building. He 
agreed that the plaintiff's windows on the 
western side had a remarkably clear and open 
view for that part of London. He did not 
take the floor area of the rooms, but agreed 
that the figure of 178 sq. ft. suggested 
by Counsel was approximately correct. He 
had not considered the excellent light enjoved 
by the westerly windows of the upper rooms 
in estimating the loss of light, but had con- 
fined his attention to the amount of light 
which was prevented from reaching the 
windows. 

Mr. Lawrence, K.C.: I suggest that {һе 
ground-floor room is an exceedingly well- 
lighted room?—When I was last there on a 
fine day I thought it was only a fairly-lighted 
room. | 

Did vou try the ordinary test of reading 
in апу of the rooms *—No. 

Can vou tell me the day and hour when 
you last visited the premises?—Witness could 
not fix tho date. 
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Mr. Justice Eve: Do you consider this 
Court a well-lighted room ?—As a court, yes. 

Applying the same standard to the plaintiff's 
premises, do you consider the ground-floor 
room well lighted ?—It was fairly well lighted 
on а bright day. | 

Mr. Lawrence,. K.C.: Because some direct 
sunlight is taken away уоп consider thc 
volue of ihe room 1s considerably depreciated ? 
—Yes. | 

Mrs. McLennan, the tenant of the premises, 
said that when she went to live there before 
the Town Hall was built, the ground-floor 
room was well lighted; but it hud not been 
so since the Town Hall was finished. The 
people in the house had complained to her, 
and she herself had not been able to do her 
work as а boot machinist with the same 
comfort. She had also to use artificial light 
earlier than was the case before. 

[Тһе case was proceeding as we went to 


press.] 
مهم‎ 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Acton.—Application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board for permission to 
borrow 650/. for resurfacing Creffield.road with 
tur macadam, and 900/ for resurfacing a 
portion of Warpole-way with granite sets. 
Plans submitted by the Surveyor for culverting 
the open ditch in Bollo-lanc, at un estimated 
cost of 1,460/., have been approved. 

Barnes.—The following plans have been 
passed: —Mr. George Hunt, four shops, Upper 
Richmond-road; Mr. Sidney Pacey, fourteen 
houses, Gerard-road; Mr. L. G. Clayton, motor 
garage, Lonsdale-road; Mr. Henry A. Jones, 
motor garage, Burousmcad-road. 

Bermondscy.---I he tender of Messrs. В. 
Finch & Co., Ltd., 82, Belvedere-road, S.E.. 
has been accepted for the erection of an 
urinal in Redriff-road. Plans have been 
passed for Messrs. G. Parker & Sons, 124, 
Sumner-road, Peckham, S.E., on behalf of 
Messrs. Hepburn, Gale, & Ross, Ltd., Grange- 
road, Bermondsey, for a warchouse on the west 
side of Wright’s-buildings, Grange-road. 

Ealing.—At the last meeting of the Town 
Council the Works Committee reported that 
the Borough Surveyor had sent four notices 
to builders since the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee, culling attention to the use of inferior 
building materials. Councillor Johnson said 
it had come under his notice that the founda- 
tions of some houses had crumbled away on 


account of bad material being used. It seemed 


very disheurtening to owners to be called upon 
to underpin their houses through that sort of 
thing, and that, in his opinion, the time had 
arrived when the Council should stamp out 
this kind of business. He expressed the in- 
tention cf attending the next mecting of th» 
Works Committce and to make a few sugges- 
tions regarding their by-laws. 

Esher and Dittons.—500l. is to be spent on 
the improvement of various footpaths in the 
district. 

Friern Barnct.—Plans have bcen lodged by 
Messrs. Root & Sons for rebuilding brush 
works in Roman-road. 

Hendon.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. A. W. Elkington, for Mr. T. 


Elkington, eight houses, Cannon’s-lane, 
Pinner; Messrs. Clark & Co., for Mr. C. 
Carrington, six houses, Pinner View; Mr. 


H. G. Assister, for Mr. J. S. Anthony, shop 
and house, Harrow Weald. 

Holborn.—The Council have decided to make 
objections to the proposed building scheme of 
the Pearl Life Insurance Company, Ltd., on 
the site of Nos. 245-260, High Holborn, plans 
of which are now before the London County 
Council, on the ground that with regard to the 
block of buildings which extend from the 
Holborn Empire to Holborn-place. the pro- 
posa rectification of the building line would 

e at the expense of the public way, which, 
in their opinion, was not justified. 

Marylcbone.—Instructions have been issued 
to the Assistant Surveyor to recoat the road- 
мау of Upper Gloucester-place. Repairs are 
to be carried out to the macadam roadwavs of 
New-street, Brvanston-street, New Cavendish- 
street, Upper Marylebone-street, and Padding- 
ton-street. 

Richmond.—Plans have been lodged by Mr. 
W. A. Lewis, on behalf of Mr. W. R. Waters, 
for alterations to the Star and Garter Hotel. 

Rickmansworth.—Plans have been passed by 
the Urban District Council for Messrs. Salter 
& Co., Ltd., for extensions to the Bottling 
Works at the Rickmansworth Brewery. 

Southwark.—The tender of the Patent 
Victoria Stone Company, Ltd., has been 
accepted at 14i. 145. for providing and fixing 
new treads to the steps of the underground 
convenience at St. George's.road, Elephant. 
and Castle. Plans submitted bv the Borough 
Engineer have been approved for the altera- 
tion and decoration of the Blackfriars-road 
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Distriet Library, and tenders are to be ob- 
tained for carrying out the work. 

Stepney.—Eiectricity mains are to be ex- 
tended in New Gravel-lane, Shadwell, and 
St. Anne’s-street, Limehouse. 

Tottcnham.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Messrs. J. Н. Clark & Co., additions. 
at factory, Fountayne-road, for the Mills 


Equipment Company; Messrs. Lavington 
Bros., Athen@um-road, Whetstone, eight 
houses and shops, High-road; Mr. G. L. 


Wilson, care of Mr. Н. S. Couchman, 520, 
High-road, Tottenham, six houses, Antill-road. 
T'ring.—An offer of 342l. from the Road 
Board for converting certain flint roads into 
granite rouds is to be accepted. 
Wandsworth.—The following plans have been 
pussed:—Messrs. C. W. Boris & Co., Ltd., 
on behalf of the Cunard Motor and Carriage 
Company, Ltd., alterations and additions to- 
White Lodge, Lower Richmond-road, Putney ; 
Messrs. Holloway Bros., four houses, Burnt- 
wood-lane; Mr. J. H. Harvey, additions to 
Cedarcroft, corner of Portsmouth-road and 
Heathficld-gardens, Putney Heath: Messrs. 
Yeoman, Spriggs, & Co., motor garage, Heath- 
field, North Drive, Streatham Park. 
Watford.—Plans have been passed by the- 
Rural District Council for Mrs. Ackerman for 
three houses ut the Swillett. | 
West Ham.—The Education Committee have 
instructed the architect to prepare draft plans 
providing for a school for about 1,500 children, 
and alternative plans for a school for about 
1.600 children in four departments, on the 
Sophia-road site. The Committee have ac- 
cepted the tender of Mr. A. E. Symes, at. 
5.520/., for extensions to the Education Offices. 


— —— U— 
OBITUARY. 


Sir W. J. Crossley, Bart. 


Sir William John Crossley, of Glenfield, 
Altrincham, and Pull Woods, Ambleside, who. 
died on October 12, aged 67 years, was. 
head of the engineering firm of Crossley 
Brothers, of Openshaw, Manchestgr, motor 
and gus-engine makers. He was the son of 
Major Francis Crossley, of Dunmurry, Co. 
Antrim, and was educated at the Royal School, 
Dungannon, and at Bonn. He then entered 
Sir W. G. Armstrong’s works at Elswick, and 
in 1867 started in business with his brother, 
the lute F. W. Crossley, in Manchester. Sir 
William Crossley was elected M.P. in 1906 
and in 1910 for the Altrincham Division, 
Cheshire. The baronetcy conferred upon him 
in 1909 descends to his eldest son, Kenneth, 
Chairman of Crossley Bros., Ltd. 


Mr. H. Broadhurst. 


Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P. in 1880-96, 
was born in Littlemore, near Oxford, in 1844. 
On quitting school at the age of twelve he. 
found employment in a blecksmith's forge for 
two years; he then worked at his father's. 
trade as а stonemuson, and, as а journeyman, 
laboured several years in and around Oxford, 
chiefly upon collegiate and ecclesiastical build- 
ings. Coming to London in 1865, he worked' 
as a mason upon the clock tower of West- 
minster Palace, the Abbey, Royal Albert Hall, 
Burlington House, Guildhall, and the Govern-. 
ment offices, incuding the Home Office, where, 
ın 1866, he held the position of Under- 
Secreturv of State. In 1872 he relinquished 
his trade upon becoming a member of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress; in the next year he was appointed“ 
Secretary of the Labour Representation 
League, and in 1875 Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Trades Union Congress, which post 
he retained for an aggregate of fifteen years. 
He sat as M.P. for Stoke, 1880-5: Bordesley, 
1885-6: West Nottingham, 1886-92; and: 
Leicester, 1894-6. Mr. Broadhurst served upon 
the Royal Commissions on the Housing of 
the Working Classes and the Condition of the 
Aged Poor. 

مھم 


SCHOOL, ABERBARGOED. 


A new elementary school for boys was opened’ 
at Aberbargoed recently. The school is situate’ 
near the main road frcm Aberbargoed to. 
Pengam, and has accommodation for 400 boys. 
It has a central hall and eight classrooms. А 
manual instruction room has been built in the 
playground. Tho external walls are of local 
stone. The building is heated by open fire- 

laces and а low-pressure heating apparatus, 
installed by Mr. E. Perman, Newport. The 
building was erected by Messrs. Williams & 
Sons, contractors. Bargoed and New Tredegar, 
at a cost of 6,1497., from Po e by Mr. J. 
Bain, F. R. I. B. A.. architect to the Monmouth- 
shire Education Committee. The clerk of the 
works was Mr. G. E. Pettit, Fleur-de-Lis. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (&) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xviii; Auction Sales, xxvi. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


gubmit tenders, may be sent in. 


% It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


OCTOBER 28. — Salford. — Extension of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
coud. Premiums 201. and 10i. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 

OCTOBER 30.—Holland.—STAINED GLASS WIN- 
DOW.—Designs are invited for & stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in iesue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OCTOBER 31. — Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
GRAND Ноте. — Particulars from Mr. Е. A. 
Jenkins, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 


OCTOBER 31. — lebone. — New MUNICIPAL 
BuriLDINGS.—Premiums of 1001. 75l., 50l. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry Т. Hare, LB.A. See 


@articulars. 

NOVEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 
MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 18, 1910. 

NOVEMBER 17._Nottingham.— BAPTIST CHURCH 


AND Premises.—Limited to Nottingham  archi- 
tects. Assessor, Mr. H Wills, A.R.I.B.A. 
Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jackson, 


solicitors, King-street, Nottingham. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Cardiff.—'|rcHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 
out work. Premiums of 125l., 75l., and 501. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor. 

NOVEMBER 30. — Hastings. — East SUSSEX 
HosPrrAL.—The Joint Committee of the East 

ussex Hospital and King Edward УП. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 

ee advertisement in issue of August 25 for 
further particulars. Premiums of 125l, 75l., 
and 501. Mr E. T. Hall, assessor. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR А 
BRipor.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 601. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 

JANUARY 1, 1912. — Rochdale * 
TENSIONS.—Limited to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F. R. I. B. A. 

JANUARY 29, 1912.— Montevideo. - Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401, and 
4961.) Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
"Trade, 73, Basinghall.street, E.C. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL City.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
‘city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. 

JULY 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A 
*xtension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 8751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No Date.—Armadale.—Public hall апа 
Offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 151. and 101. 
Federation Hall 


No Date.—Bolton.—Miners’ 
end Offices. Limited to architects within twenty- 
five miles of Bolton. Premiums. 501. and 25l. 
Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, F. R. I. B. A. 
Particulars from Messrs. Fielding & Fernihough, 
7, Fold- street, Bolton. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date oiven at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

OCTOBER 21.—Ebbw Vale.—Rrpairs, Frc.— For 
repairing and painting the Dvnevor Arms Hotel, 
Tirphil, and the Duke of Wellington Inn, Ebbw 
Vale. Specifications with Mr. T. Rcderick, 
architect, Clifton-street, Aberdare. 

OCTOBER 21. — Liverpool.— OPERATING | DEPART- 
MENT.—Erection of an operating department at 
the Workhouse, Brownlow.hill. Plans with the 
&rchitects, Messrs, Haigh & Thompson, 2, Ex- 
change-street, E., Liverpool. 

OCTOBER 93, — Cardiff. — HALL. Erection of 
museum hall at the City Hall. Drawings and 
specification seen. and quantities from the City 

ngineer, City Hall, Cardiff. 

ОстовЕв ?3.— Denton.--GnrrNHovSsE.— Erection 
of & greenhouse at the Denton Cemetery. 
General conditions and information from the 

urvevor, Town Hall, Denton, near Manchester. 

Остовғп 23. — Stalybridge. -- WanrHoUsF.— 
Erection of a new warehouse in Harrop-street 


lan for the 


and Chapel-street. Plans and quantities from 
Mr. Edward Garlick, architect, 3, r'ortiand-place, 
Stalyoridge. 

OcToBER 23. — Stockport. — REPAIRS.—For re- 
pairs at the cottages, Nos. 48, 50, and 52, Brain- 
hall Moor-lane, Hazel-grove. Specification seen, 
and particulars from Messrs. Peirce & Son, 
architects, St. Petersgate, Stockport. | 

OcroBER 23. — Tondu.—VILtas.—Erection and 
completion of two semi-detached villas at 
Coytrahen. Plans and specification with F. W. 
Barnett, architect, ‘fondu, Glain. І 

OCTOBER 24.—Pettigo.—ApnpDiTION.—Erection of 
an addition to creamery for the Pettigo Co- 
operative Agricultural and Dairy Society. Plans 
und specification with Mr. G. Townsend, 
E architect, Ballyshannon, Ire- 
and. 

OCTOBER 24.— Winchester.—SchHooL.— Erection 
of a new elementary school on the Danemark 
Estate. Names to the architect, Mr. A. ; 
Johnson, Winchester. Deposit of 2. 23. 

OCTOBER 24. — Windsor.— SHEbs.—Erection of 
cart-sheda at new yard in Queen's-road, Sunning- 
hill. Plan and specification with the Surveyor, 
Mr. W. Menzies, Englefield Green. | 

OCTOBER 24.— Woodgate.—ScHooL.—Erection of 
& new Council school. Plans and specifications 
by Messrs. Crouch, Butler, & Savage, architect 
of 39, Newhall-street, Birmingham. Deposit of 
1l. 1s. 

OCTOBER 25. — Guildford. — Watts, ETC.—For 
ulling down and removing certain buildings in 
North tree the re-erection of certain walls, and 
making good property disturbed. Plan and 
specification eeen, and form of tender from the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. С. С. Mason, 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Tuns Gate, Guildford. | 

OcrosER | 25.—Kirkheaton.— Housr.— Erection 
of & dwelling-house. Plans seen, and quantities 
from Mr J. Berry, architect and surveyor, 3, 
Market-place, Huddersfield. 

Остовев 25. — Loughlinstown. — ANNEXES.— 
Erection of sanitary annexes at the Fever 
Hospital. i 
G. T. Moore, C.E., 1 and 2, Foster-place, Dublin. 

OCTOBER 25. — Newbiggin-by-Sea. — HALL.— 
Erection of a lecture hall. Plans and specifica- 
tion seen, and quantities from the architect, Mr. 
G. Bell, 34, Blackett-street, Newcaatle-on-Tyne. 

Остовев 25. — Sheffield. —ExTENSION.—For the 
extension of the male sanatorium at the Union 
Hospital, Fir Vale. Plan and specification and 
particulars iron Mr. G. D. Baxter, Clerk of 
Works, Fir Vale Workhouse. 

OCTOBER 26. — Cleckheaton. — OFFICES, ETC.— 
Erection of shops and offices for the Cleckheaton 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd, Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities from Messrs. 
R. Castle & Sons, architects, London City and 
Midland Bank-chambers, Cleckheaton. 

OCTOBER 26. — Dewsbury. — ADDITIONS.—For 
erection of additions to business premises. 
Drawings and specifications seen, and quantities 
from Messrs. Joseph Firth & Son, architects, 67, 
Vulcan-road, Dewsbury. 

Остовек 26.—South Hornchurch.—CorrAGES. 
—Erection of six cottages on Breton’s Farm. 
Plans and specifications secn, and forms of ten- 
der from Mr. Herbert T. Ridge et the Council 
Offices, Market-place, Romtord. 

OCTOBER 27. — Broughton Pentre.—Scnoor.— 
Erection of a semi-permanent school building. 
Mr. W. D. Wiles, County Architect, 424, High- 
street. Wrexham. Deposit of 11. 1s. | 

OCTOBER 27. -- Meshaw.- Rrralks. , For build- 
ing cross walls and repairs at the bridge. Speci— 
fication fron Mr. H. Michelmore, Clerk of tlie 
Council, Castle of Exeter. 

OCTOBER 27. — Romford. -- ALTERATIONS.—For 
alterations to the Council Offices. Specifications 
and drawings with the Surveyor, Market-place, 
Romford. 

OCTOBER 28.—Bathpool.—-IMPROVEMENTS.—For 
improvement works at Walford Corner and 
Downs’ House, near Bathpool. Drawings, speci- 
fication, quantities, and form of contract from 
Mr. H. T. Chapman. County Surveyor, County 
Surveyor’s Office, Wells, Somerset. Deposit of 
9]. 28. 

OcrosBER 28. — Portswood. — ExTEnsion.—- For 
extension works at the Tramway Depot. Plans, 
specification, and conditions seen, and quantiti^5, 
on deposit of ЗІ. 3s.. from the Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

OCTOBER 28.—Sturminster Newton.—Scnoor. 
– Erection of elementary school. Plans, specifi- 
cations, and forms of tender at the County 
Offices, Dorchester. and at the offices of Messrs. 
Fletcher, Son, & Brett, Wimborne. 

OCTOBER 28,—Trelewis.—Hovsers.— Erection of 
twenty-six honses on the Bontnewydd Farm. 
Plans and specification with Mr. Roderick, 
architect. Clifton-street, Aberdare. 

Остовев 30. — Douglas. - D wrLLINGS.— Erection 
of a block of dwellings. Plans, specifications, 


11. 1s. 


Plans and specification with Mr. 


and conditions from Mr. F. Cottle, C.E. 
tsorough Surveyor, Borough Surveyors Office. 
Town Hall, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

OCTOBER 30. — Maesteg. — ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
Alterations and additions to the ‘lown Hall- 
buildings. Specifications and plans seen, and 
forms ot tender from the Architect and Surveyor, 
Mr. Samuel J. Harpur, M. Inst. C. and M.E., 32, 
Commercial-street, Muesteg. Deposit of 5l. 58. 
OCTOBER 30. — Mereworth. — COTTAGES.— Erec- 
tion of six cottages at Kent-street. Specifications 
and plans seen, and information, on deposit of 
1l. 1s., from Mr. Fredk. J. Allison, Clerk, Council 
Offices, West Malling, Kent. 

OCTOBER 30. — Ogmore Vale.—Hovsts, rrc.— 
For the erection of 100 houses, making and 
forming streets, sewers, and drains at Ogmore 
Vale for the Lewis-Merthyr Consolidated Col- 
leries, Ltd. Plans and specifications with Messrs. 

. Dawkin Williams & Son, architects, Black- 
mill, Glam. 

OCTOBER 30.-—Uxbridge.—Lavatory.—Erection 
of a public lavatory at the Market House. Plan 
and specification with tha Council's Surveyor, 
Mr. W. L. Eves, F. R. I. B. A., F.S.L, 54, High- 
street, Uxbridge. 

OcrosER 30.— Waltham Cross.—Extension.— 
For the extension of Waltham Cross Post-office. 
Drawings, specification, and form of contract 
with the Postmaster, Waltham Cross Post-office. 
Quantities and forms of tender at H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey's-gate, S.W. Deposit ої 


OcroBER 31.—Edinburgh.—Btock.—The Com- 
missioners of Works and Public Buildings 
invite tenders for the erection (main contract) of 
the new administration block at the Royal Scot- 
tish Museum, Edinburgh. Drawings, specifica- 
tion, and form of contract seen, and quantities 
and forms of tender at H.M. Office of Works, 3, 
зетови занае, Edinburgh. Deposit of 

. 1s. 

ОстовЕв 31. — Plymouth. — Qvay. — Recon- 
struction of portion of the east quay at the Great 
Western Docks for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Plans and specification seen, end 

uantities from the Engineer et North-road 

tation, Plymouth. 

.Остовев 31. — Tywardreath. — FARM8.—Erec- 
tion of three farmhouses, three sets of farm 
buildings, alterations and adaptations of existing 
buildings, walls and fences at Lampetho Farm. 

lans and specifications with Mr. W. H. Hill, 

County Land Agent, Public Rooms, Truro. 

ж Остовғк 31.—Wokingham.—CorracE Hours. 
—The Wokingham Guardians invite tenders for 
Cottage Homes, Oxford-road. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

ж NOVEMBER l.—Mitcham. ADDITIONS, FTC.— 
The Holborn Guardians invite tenders for altera- 
tions, additions, etc., to male and female 
epileptic day rooms at Workhouse, Western- 
road. See advertiseinent in this issue for further 
particulars. 

NOVEMBER 2. — Bedlinog.—Hovsrs.—Erection 
of sixteen houses for the '' Cefn-Cae " Building 
Club. Specifications from Mr. T. Edmund Rees, 
architect, Merthyr Tydfil. 

NovEMRER 2.— King's Lynn Union.—ALtTrFRa- 
TIONS.— The Guardians of the King's Lynn Union 
invite tenders for alterations at the isolation 
ward of the Workhouse. Plans, etc., can 
seen at Messrs. Jarvis & Son's, architects, Lynn. 

NOVEMBER 2. — London.—ScnrEENs.— Supplying 
and fixing canvas screens to the leonies at 
the new Infirmary, Ouseley-road, Wandsworth 
Common. Forms of tender and specification 
from Mr. F. W. Piper, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Union Offices, St. John’s-hill, Wandsworth, S W. 
ж NOVEMBER 3. -— Rochester. Post-orricr.— 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for erection of new post- 
office. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

NoveMRER 4.—Tralee.—CHAPEL. ETC.— Erection 
of a new convent and chapel. Plans and speci- 
fication seen, and quantities, on deposit of II., 
from the architect, Mr. S. F. Hynes, F. R. I. B. A. 
5. South-mall, Cork. 

NOVEMBER 4. — Windermere.—CoxNvENIENCE.— 
Construction of a public sanitary convenience at 
Bowness’ Bay. Plans, drawings, specification. 


and general conditions at the office of the 
Council. Quantities. on deposit of 11. ls., from 
Mr. J T  Bownass, Solicitor, Clerk to the 


Council, Windermere. 
NovEMBFR 6. — Abercanaid.— Hovsrs.--Erec- 

tion of twenty-one houses for the Abercanaid 

No. 2 Building Club. Plans and specifications 

dE T. Edmund Rees, architect, Merthyr 
yatti. 

ж NOVEMBER 6.—Dartford.—ScnHoor.--The Kent 


Education Committee invite tenders for mew 
Council school at Dartford ‘Maypole Estate). 
See advertisement in this issue for further 


particulars. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF OUR MUSEUMS. 


the columns of the Times cannot 

fail to be of interest to all who 
ате in any way concerned with the design 
and arrangement of a museum. For 
some time past it has been only too clear 
that our great collections fail lamentably 
in exercising the educational influence 
that they should. 

We are not referring to the serious 
student who knows in what way he is 
seeking to enlarge his faculties by drawing 
on the experience of past ages, but to the 


\ DISCUSSION now in progress in 


general public who visit these collections 
with a vague notion that they will find 
them amusing and interesting, and make 
it obvious to the observer, by their listless 
and aimless air, that their desires in this 
direction are not being fulfilled. 

The system of informal lectures and 


the somewhat similar one of official 


guides have been devised to meet this 
drawback, and are undoubtedly of value. 
All the same, there 1s more to be done 
than this, and it has been widely realised 
that the objects housed in à museum 


should, as far as possible, be made to tell 
their own story. 

We must remember that for the 
purpose of the student, who, as the real 


"worker, has the best right to considera- 


tion, it may be desirable to adopt an 
arrangement quite different from that 
suited to the gencral public. The three 


bases for possible arrangements are the 
geographical, chronological, and tech- 


nical, and while these can be combincd 
the whole question resolves itself into 
which of them is to predominate, 
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For the student the technical grouping 


on the basis of craft 1s unquestionably 
the one most desirable, while for the 
untrained public it is quite the least 
instructive. For them the combination 
of works of one period and locality, so as 
to enable them to resuscitate the mode 
of life in such a place at such a date, 
convevs much more than the same 
objects to be viewed separately in a 
dozen different sections. This aspect of 
the case has been recognised in Germany 
as governing the design and arrangement 
of the museum to a much greater extent 
than it has with us, and in the German 
museums it is usual to give a large pro- 
portion of the space available to a number 
of rooms, completely fitted up, made 
to illustrate in every detail the typical 
room of a specified district and period. 

Nearlv all our leading museums have 
here and there made an attempt to 
realise something of such a system, but 
the claims of other methods have limited 
these efforts. 

As a realisation. within one definite 
period, exceptionally complete in its 
character and highly provocative of 
public interest, we шау cite the exhibi- 
tion prepared this vear in the Castle of 
Nt. Angelo, Rome, in whieh the rooms 
were restored as far as possible to the 
condition in which thev existed in the 
XVIth century. | 

There can be no question that, if the 
public onlv are to be considered, the aim 
should be to reconstruct all that has sur- 
vived into а complete picture of the life 
of the past. using all the components of 
this picture in their normal relationship to 
each other, even including wax models 
for the displav of action and costume, 
such as are to be seen in the groups 
representinz the Indian Tribes in the 
Mu:eum at Washington. 

While the case of Natural Historv 18 
not exactlv on parallel lines, it presents 
sufficient points of similarity to make the 
same principles applicable ; the chrono- 
logical element is onlv present in some 
branches, the geographical is of definite 
importance, but we find genus and 
species replacing the crafts. With these 
modifications in our initial definitions, 
much of what has been claimed in regard 
to the Technical and Ethnological collec- 
tions applies also to those of the various 
branches of Natural History. 

The conclusion to which we are 
brought, bv examination of the entirely 
different demands made on a museum 
by the student and the general public, 
is that it is surely best to recognise 
the impossibility. of reconciling these 
demands. If instruction is to be con- 
ve ved in a popular form the arrangement 
emploved will not be a convenient one 
for the student. while if the student alone 
is to be consulted the public will not be 
much edified. Now neither claim may 
be denied, so that we are forced to the 
conclusion that we should provide what 
would he in effect two museums. 

This view was held bv those responsible 
for the conditions laid down in the recent 
competition for the National Museum of 
Wales, though no defimte opinion was 
expressed as to differences of character 
in the public and students! sections, and 
the general schedule did not suggest апу 
variation from the {уре of arrangement 
usual in this country. 
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It might be thought that this duplica- 
tion would materiallv increase the 
demanq for space, and such an Increase 
would undoubtedly be necessary in the 
public section if the presentment is to 
be in the form suggested here. On the 
other hand, collections for the use of 
students can take up less room than if 
they had to be fixed in position and 
properly seen without the possibility of 
reinoval from one place to another. 

Again, the general public do not 
require to see a full and complete collec- 
tion exhibiting every shade of variation; 
for them the general impression is the 
important factor, and a few typical 
examples of each kind utilised in the 
groups before referred to are quite 


adequate. These can even be supple- 
mented with good reproductions, if 


necessary, more on the lines of the archi- 
tectural courts at the Crystal Palace, 
though, of course, not in the rather crude 
and slap-dash manner there adopted. , 

The recent enthusiasm for pageantry 
eives us a hint as to what might. be 
done in popularising the museum; but 
numerous refinements of arrangement 
and detail would suggest themselves to 
anyone making a serious study of this 
question, and the linking up of the 
popular and students’ departments would 
give further fruitful sources of interest to 
the planner. For instance, the students: 
collections may be arranged over, or 
under, or around the public collections 
belonging to the corresponding race and 
period, while the work of a particular 
craft, such as the smith, the weaver, or 
the woodworker (or, in the case of Natural 
History collections, the genus with its 
subdivisions), could follow out a line 
taken horizontally in one direction or 
another, linking up the various sectional 
groups. 

All these problems are before us, and so 
far it does not appear as if any really 
logical attempt has been made to evolve 
an organic form of museum. Even the 
possibility or otherwise of such a form 
15 not yet a settled question, and there 15 
ample scope for the architect and the 
curator of the future to devote their 
attention to the means we should 
adopt in obtaining the utmost possible 
educational value for all classes from 
our important public collections. 


— — — 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 

According to. the Board of Trade Labour 
Gazette, employment during September was 
fair on the whole, though not so good as а 
month ago. It was better than a year ago. 
Returns received from 1.157 firms employing 
98.247 people at the end of September showed 
that as compared with a month ago there was 
a decrease in the total number emploved by 
them of 72 per cent. in the London district. 
aud of 14 per cent. in other districts. Com- 
pared with a year ayo, there is an increase 
of 16 per cent. in London. and of 07 per cent. 
in other districts. Bricklayers, masons, 
painters, plasterers, and labourers:showed д 
decline in employment, compared with а 
month ago, adal carpenters, joiners, and 
plumbers showed an improvement. The im- 
provement compared with a vear ago is 
common to all branches. The percentage of 
trade union carpenters and joiners unem- 
ployed at the end of September was 22. as 
compared with 31 a month ago, and 72 a 
year ago. For plumbers, at the same dates, 
the percentages were 5, 78, and 101 respec- 
tively. For London, the trade union returns 
show that tbe percentage of carpenters and 
Joiners unemployed was 33, as compared with 
36 a month ago and 57 a year ago; the 
corresponding figures for plumbers were 79. 
101, and 8. 
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NEW METHOD OF MEASURING 
THE VITIATION OF AIR. 


ITHERTO the customary method 
of gauging the vitiation of 
confined air has been to ascer- 
tain the proportion of carbon 

dioxide contained therein, and to express 
the relative purity of the air in terms of 
carbon dioxide, pure air being considered 
to contain four parts of that sas in 10,000 
parts of air. This method lacks pre- 
cision, because the quantitv of carbon 
dioxide indicates the degree of ventilatian 
rather than the degree of vitiation, and 
it in no way reveals organic impurities 
which are deleterious constituents. 

Granting that pure air is always oxidant 
and that emanations from the lungs and 
through the skin of human beings and 
animals are all reducent, the measure of 
the reducing properties of the air should 
be furnished by numbers directly pro- 
portional to the vitiation due to the 
proportion of foreign substances contained 
in the air. These being chiefly of organic 
nature are condensable by means of water 
vapour. 

Based upon these considerations is the 
new method of measuring the vitiation 
of air proposed by MM. Henriet and 
Bouyssy at a recent meeting of the 
Académie des Sciences. 

The method comprises three opera- 
tions :—(1) To collect bv condensation a 
given volume of water vapour from the 
àir to be examined; (2) to measure the 
corresponding volume of air ; (3) to test 
the reducing properties of the substances 
in the water of condensation collected. 

For the purpose of condensation the 
authors employ a cvlindro-conical metal 
receiver, with the capacitv of 3 litres, 
inside which is introduced а similar 
vessel containing 1ce and salt. The vapour 
condensed forms in the outer vessel, and 
is removed in liquid form. the quantity 
collected bv the authors being alwavs 
9 grammes by weight. 

The corresponding volume of air is 
readily computed hv the usual rules 
after the pressure of the mixture of air 
and vapour and the tension of the 
'apour have been ascertained by the aid 
of an hvgrometer and. thermometer. 

In testing the reducing substances 
collected the following is the procedure :— 
In a flask of 50 cm? capacity introduce 
5 cm? of the condensed water, then 
10 cm? of a solution containing per litre 
316 mg of potassium permanganate and 
25 mg of chromic acid (pure and free 
from sulphuric acid). Boil for five 
minutes and, after cooling, add 10 cw? 
of a solution containing per litre 10 4 
ammontum ferrous sulphate, and 10 cm? 
of pure sulphuric acid at 66 dex.. the liquid 
then taking a greenish tint. Into it drop 
bv means of a burette a weak solution 
of potassium permanganate (of 4,1; the 
concentration of the normal solution 
containing 158 % рег litre) until the 
appearance of a rose tint. The difference 
between the reading and the standard 
reading obtained bv repeating the opera- 
tion without the condensed. water gives 
the quantitv of permanganate reduccd 
bv the substances occurring in the air 
under examination. The corresponding 
weight of oxvgen is then deduced, and 
the results are stated in milligrammes 
per 100 cubic metres of air. | 
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The following &re some results 
obtained by the authors :— 


Degree of 
| Source of Air Examined. Vitiation. 
Parc Montsouris 


Quartier de l Hôtel de Ville. 10 
Room occupied by guinea-pigs, rabbits, 
and monkeys .. .. .. .. .. 13 
Printing works .. 13 
Office, badly ventilated .. .. .. H 
Dark passage, badly ventilated.. .. 17 
Dressmakers workroom .. . 21 


In the last example the workroom, 
measuring 104 cubic metres, was occupied 
by twenty women, and the windows had 
been kept closed for twenty-four hours 
preceding the collection of vapour. 

Although the method described cannot 
be applied so readily as tests for carbon 
dioxide, it possesses the advantage of 
indicating directly the influence of in- 
jurious constituents in the atmosphere, 
which can onlv be guessed at from tlie 
results of carbon dioxide tests, and it 


` should be found of considerable value 


to those engaged in the studv of hvgiene 
in workshops and other places where 
healthfulness is a matter of supreme 
importance. 

аа K ſ— 


NOTES. 


Тайна Arun li EasT is East. and West 
Archmology. is West.“ especially in art 
and kindred matters. Mr. 
E. В. Havell, late Principal of the 
Government School of Art, Calcutta, 
and the author of several important 
books on Indian art, is convinced that 
“the Public Works and Educational 
Departments as now maintained for 
propagating European architectural ideas 
and methods of art teaching have been 
sapping for the last fifty vears the founda- 
tions of Indian art and architecture." 
He suggests, therefore, that India would 
gain if this Department were reduced, 
and he agrees, of course, with Lord 
Curzon, to whose reproaches we referred 
two weeks ago (p. 410), that the termina- 
tion of the appointment of Mr. J. H. 
Marshall, Director-General of Archieo- 
lov, is greatly to be deplored. The 
fact is, the importation of European 
ideals into India has been no more 
successful in relation to artistic matters 
there than the similar influence has been 
on Japanese art. A Western mind is 
not able to grasp the symbolism of native 
art, and academic conventions cannot be 
appled with advantage to the art of 
the hereditary craftsmen of India. Part 
of the usefulness of the Arch:vological 
Department lies in the help it wives in 
directing native talent, the outcome of 
special traditions; and to minimise its 
power is to defeat the ends of true 
progress, 


We have considerable 
sympathy with the object 
of the representative and 
influential Conference of public bodies 
held at the Mansion House on Monday 
to consider the question of the acquisition 
of the Crystal Palace and 115 grounds 
for the use of the public. The Palace is 
in itself a structure of considerable 
interest, which 1s endeared to countless 
thousands of people by memories of 
happy days spent under its glittering roof 
and within its beautiful precincts ; and to 
know that it was to be pulled down and the 


The Crystal 


Palace. 
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site built upon would cause no little regret 
to тапу of us. One of the difficulties, 
after that of raising the money for the 
purchase, is to know which of several 
schemes to adopt for its future manage- 
ment and control, and we hope that the 
Committee which has been appointed to 
consider the most practical scheme will 
be able to prepare one which will be 
generally acceptable. It is interesting to 
know that Sir Douglas Fox & Partners 
have made a careful examination of the 
Palace building, and they find that, as 
far as the main structure is concerned— 
its columns, foundations, and everything 
—1 is good for another sixty, eightv, 
or 100 years, if put into proper condition. 


Changes at THE shuffling of seats in 
the Admiralty, the Cabinet does not 
usually possess апу 
special interest for the architect, but the 
appointment of а new First Lord of the 
Admiralty opens ир an interesting 
question. We understand that when 
the new processional arch on the Mall 
was designed it was the original intention 
that the buildings on either side should 
form residences for the First Lord and 
for the First Sea Lord, respectively. As 
the building neared completion the First 
Lord is reported to have expressed his 
intention of continuing to occupy his 
present house in Whitehall. Someone, 
who evidently did not realise that First 
Lords, being political, are here to-dav 
and gone to-morrow, appears to have 
given orders that the house should be 
turned into offices. This apparently was 
done at some considerable expense, 
presumably not to the advantage of the 
building. The interesting question now 
arises: Will the new First Lord desire to 
live in the new house provided by an 
appreciative nation for the custodian of 
its first line of defence, and, if 8o, what 
will be done? Will the alterations be 
again altered? And will this process be 
gone through at every change of Ministry 
or general post in the Cabinet if the new 
incumbent happens to have different 
ideas from those of his predecessor as 
to what constitutes a desirable town 
residence ? 
MR. Farrow’s letter to 
the Journal of the Insti- 
tute with reference to the 
lack of any recognition in the Institute 
examinations of the necessity for adequate 
knowledge of interior decoration calls 
attention to a matter of some importance. 
That architects occasionally. lose com- 
missions from ignorance of this subject 
is no doubt true, but we cannot say that 
we think 16 would be to the advantage of 
architecture if they were all to endeavour 
to be experts in the Louis XVI., the 
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as “ Decorator.” 


Adams, the old English, L'Art Nouveau, 


and the rest of the different styles which 
make up the stock-in-trade of the 
* decorator." The decoration of a house 
should be the outcome, the logical con- 
clusion, of its structure and general 
character. "There are, we think, plenty 
of architects competent to deal with 1t 
in this way, although they could not, 
and would not if they could, produce 
such a finished effect in any particular 
stvle foreign to their structure as their 
chent might wish and obtain from a firm 
of decorators. If the Institute took the 
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matter in hand it would, we believe, 
strengthen the tendencv to treat decora- 
tion architecturally. This, however, 
might not help the architect financially so 
long as clients look upon decoration as 
applied ornament," and prefer to have 
it in a different style in each separate 
room of the house. 


WeE feel sure that the 


oe appeal issued by the Lord 
ad Mayor of London, Dr. 


Longstaff, and Sir 
Kenneth Anderson, on behalf of the 
fund for the extension of Wimbledon 
Common, will meet with the approval 
and support of the public. Their appeal 
makes the point that Wimbledon 
Common concerns London as a whole; 
that London benefits by it, but has paid 
nothing for it; that the Common has 
been secured and kept up by local 
residents; and that it 15 time now that 
London came to their assistance to help 
them to secure the land of Kingston 
Vale before it is too late. We have 
alreadv dealt with this question in our 
Monthly Review of Civic Design, in 
which we pointed out that buildings were 
rapidly spreading along the new tram 
route from Wimbledon to Kingston, so 
enclosing this district in the town area. 
There is no doubt of the urgency of the 
question, and that it is one which should 
receive immediate support. As an old 
building is often best preserved by 
finding a use for it, so this district may 
possiblv be most easily secured by making 
some practical use of it which does not 
destroy its character. Such a project as 
a sports centre might enlist the support 
and the subscriptions of people who are 
not particularly interested in open 
spaces, as such, or who think—as the 
Wandsworth Councillor thought about 
Streatham Common—that Richmond 
Park and Wimbledon Common are 
already large enough. 


THE findings and recom- 
mendations embodied in 
the Report of the Railway 
Commission are too voluminous to be 
discussed here, but it may be remarked 
that the existing machinery for the 
settlement of disputes is regarded as 
inadequate. Various amendments are 
suggested, procedure modified (in the 
direction of “ speeding up "), and con- 
cessions made which should tend to 
improve an admittedly unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. In view of the nature of 
the evidence given at the inquiry, and 
the tone of the speeches at meetings 
already held to consider it, it is to 
be feared that the Report will not 
be accepted as entirely satisfactory to 
either side: but if it leads to a better 
understanding and to more amicable 
relations between the companies and 
their employees it will be all to the good. 
It is noticeable that the remarks in this 
column at the outset of the strike (as to 
the futility of industrial bargains in the 
absence of loyal observance by each side) 
are fully endorsed by the Commissioners 
in their Report: —“ It is clear that, how- 
ever satisfactory the machinery may be, 
however reasonable the settlement, all 
goes for nothing if a contract once entered 
into be not loyally observed." We can, 
with equal readiness, endorse the 


The Railway 


Commission. 
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Commissioners’ conviction that “ if rail- 
way men will only place the call of duty 
above and before every other considera- 
tion they may confidently rely upon 
the British public to support them in 
апу fair claim fairly put.” The crucial 
point will be whether or not the new 
scheme incorporated in the Report will 
admit of claims being “fairly put” 
from the point of view of both parties; 
and it may be regarded as the most 
hopeful feature of the Report that 
it has been unanimously ayreed to by 
men thoroughly representative of each 
cide. At the same time, it is already 
evident that there is a widespread hcs- 
tility to the Report; and although this 
attitude may Бе somewhat medified 
when its terms are better understcod, 
the outlook is, at present, very dis- 
quietirg. 


Lorp RoskRERVY, with a 


The disturbing gift which 13 
Accumulation |. 
his own among our public 


of Books. 
ö . men, has upset the general 


and absurd equanimity with which we 
a'e apt to regard the accumulation of 
books both in our national and general 
libraries. Speaking broadlv, we should 
say that the preservation of books 
published prior to 1830 (to fix a perfectly 
arbitrary date) should be maintained, 
and that those published subsequently 
should be subjected to a rigorous revision. 
The respect with which printed matter 
in book form is usually regarded is 
altogether out of proportion to its 
importance. Out of the enormous 
number of books now published every 
year the vast majority have no per- 
manent’ value whatever; indeed, it is 
scarcely too much to say that a large 
number of them have no value of anv 
kind. Works of fiction, facile works of 
travel, biographies, or memoirs published 
merely for family purposes, might all 
very well be excluded from collections 
which aim at any kind of permanence. 
We do not agree with Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, whose regard is mainly for belles- 
lettres, that all possible requirements in 
the wav of a library might be contained 
within the drawing-room of a small 
house in London." Far from it. But we 
have no hesitation in saving that books 
of the tvpe which we have indicated are 
a useless burden to the shelves of апу 
library, whether public or private. 
— — — 


THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS, 
ROME. 


Ar the twentv-seventh annual general 
meeting of the Society of Architects on the 
19th inst. the Report of the Society's official 
delegate at the Congress of Architects in Rome, 
i.e., Мг. R. G. Lovell, a member of Council of the 
Society, was presented and adopted. In the 
course of his Report Mr. Lovcll says :— 

"I was able to attend the five session 
of the Congress in the Congress Hall and offices 
adjoining the Castle of S. Angelo. А translation 
of the subjects. discussed and the resolutions 
carried is.appended. :.. > -- 

Subject V [.—The desirability’ of, a dictionary 
of comparative: architectural’ terminology. This 
was made clear, and the comprehensive nature 
of the proposed international. dictionary will be 
realised by. referring to the trial sheet herewith. 
The Congress. resolved that the Permanent 
Committee should undertake this work, and 
that the text should be supplemented by 
illustrations. T 
(Subject. LV.—Considerations ая to modern 
architecture. - Several papers were read of 
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widely divergent views ; but the expressed and 
unexpressed opinions of the members were so 
varied and antagonistic that it was found 
impossible to formulate any resolution. 

Nubject ^ III. The technical and artistic 
education of the architect and the architects 
diploma. The crercise of his profession beyond 
the limits of his own country.—Considerable 
interest and excitement was created during the 
discussion. following the paper read by M. 
Albert Louvet (author of the Grand Palais des 
Beaux-Arts). M. Louvet's views were embodied 
in five resolutions, the first one being to the 
effect that the right to practise architecture 
should be free in all countries." This appeared 
to be entirely opposed to all ideas of registra- 
tion. Neither the paper nor the resolutions 
had been printed or translated, and the necessity 
of following the discussion in four languages 
made it verv difficult for the bulk of the members 
to properly appreciate the importance of this 
proposal. Your delegate was supported by Mr. 
W. E. Riley, the delegate of the London County 
Council, and strenuously opposed any voting 
being taken that day until members had had 
an opportunity of properly understanding the 
resolutions. Although M. Louvet was willing 
to delete this first resolution, there was a con- 
siderable number of members who insisted upon 
a vote being taken. Fortunately, however, we 
were able to maintain our objection by a small 
majority, and the contentious clause was struck 
out. 16 will be noted that this resolution did 
admit of another construction, namelv,{ that 
an architect should be free to practise his 
profession bevond the limits of his own country ; 
but the discussion was so involved and the 
wording so ambiguous that the British and 
American contingents considered that it was 
more prudent to adopt the course we did. 
During the whole of this very important dis- 
cussion, which referred principally to the 
education of an architect, I heard no reference 
whatever made to the necessity of any form 
of commercial training ! 

Ertra Subject Copyriqht.—TVhe resolutions 
were passed practically without any discussion. 
They had been carefully formulated by M. 
Doumet, the honoured President of the Per- 
manent Committee, M. J. M. Poupinel, the 
Secretary-General, and M. Georges Harmand, 
Advocate and member of the Permanent 
Committee. The work already done in England 
appears to entirely cover these resolutions. 

Subject I.—-Reinforced concrete. Several in- 
teresting papers were read, including one bv 
Mr. W. E. Rilev. F. R. I. B. A., which was very 
well received, but it was felt that the study and 
development of this material from an exsthetic 
standpoint had not made sufhcient progress, 
and it was decided that the Congress should 
record no vote on the subject. 

Neveral papers were read on :— 

Subject L1.—The duties of the architect. with 
regard to his employer.—A very heated dis- 
cussion arose when it was urged that under 
certain conditions an architect should be per- 
mitted to accept payments from tho builder. 
Mr. John Slater, B.A., F. R. I. B. A., made it 
quite clear to the Congress the strong views 
existing in our country upon this point. There 
appeared in other countries to be a certain 
justification for this custom. For instance, it 
was shown that in Spain the responsibilitv for 
the stability of a building was fixed by law upon 
the builder, consequently it was usual in big 
buildings for him to emplov an architect to 
protect his interests, while the property owner 
emploved another architect, who was usuallv 
responsible for the design and also for the 
foundations. The discussion brought to light 
so many varied views that the Congress onlv 
voted upon the main issue, namely :—" That 
the architect should under no pretext receive 
fees except from his employer.’ ‘The further 
study of this important question was referred 
to the Permanent Committee. l 
< Subject VII. Foreign academics in Rome.— 
Although: the American, Spanish, and French 
delegates. shortly described the work which 
their academies were doing (principally that of 
research), no ‘announcement. was made as to 
the great work for the establishment of a British 
Academy in Rome. This scheme Mr. J. W. 
Nimpson has been working at for some time, 
and, although his efforts appear to be on the 
point of realisation, he considered it more 
prudent not to imperil the ultimate success of 
the enterprise by any premature disclosure. 

Subject V.—The carrying out of architectural 
work for the State or other public bodies, —lhis 
proved possibly more contentious than any of 
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the other subjects. The matter had been 
exhaustively discussed and a decision arrived 
at at the last International Congress in London. 
The London resolution was attacked, on the 
one hand, by those members who desired to 
have a distinction drawn between the architect 
and the engineer, and, on the other hand, by 
those who wished to have a distinction drawn 
between the official architect and the private 
architect. The bulk of the British members 
had considered it wiser to support the resolution 
of the London Congress, and to ask that no 
fresh vote should be taken, but, upon it being 
decided to take а vote, they felt free to follow 
their individual opinions, and most of them 
considered that All public works of a monu- 
mental character should be open to public 
competition, and not be designed by the official 
architects." A great deal of confusion arose in 
framing the various resolutions and amend. 
ments and in properly translating into the four 
languages; consequently, in recording the 
various votes the resulting resolutions are 
somewhat involved, although thev represent 
what vour delegate and the bulk of the British 
and Americans voted for. The official archi- 
tects were naturally opposed to the last resolu- 
tion, and, in the confusion, a protest was lodged 
with the President, oBjecting to this resolution, 
on behalf of the British members. I am quite 
satisfied, however, that the bulk of them did 
vote and approve, and do now approve. the 
resolution as it stands at present, namely :— 
That with the object of obtaining monumental 
buildings embodying all the essentials of art, 
the schemes in all cases must he prepared by 
qualified architects, and before the work is put 
in hand the schemes must be submitted to the 
approbation of an institution such as the 
Academy des Beaux-Arts, or to Committees, as 
the majority of those members are architects." 

Earthquake Commission. — The resolution 
asking the Government of Italy to take the 
initiative in this matter was passed without 
any discussion. 

Nert International Conference.—1t had been 
exhaustively discussed by the Permanent 
Committee and decided that the next Con- 
ference should take place at St. Petersburg 
in 1914. A cordial welcome was promised by 
the Count de Suzor, the delegate from the 
Russian Government, to all those who would 
go. It is suggested that the Conference should 
take place in the winter during the period of 
the high season at St. Petersburg. The general 
meeting of the Congress unanimously confirmed 
the decision of the Permanent Committee. 

We were given to understand that only 
about 500 members and Associates had inscribed ; 
no official list was forthcoming before we left. 
Rome. The British numbered about seventy, 
and we believe thev were the most numerous, 
being closely followed in numbers by the 
Germans. It is said that many absentees were 
occasioned by the exaggerated reports of the 
seriousness of the plague in Italy, and in 
addition many Roman Catholics declined to 
attend а Congress held as part of a festival to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of United 
Italy and the abolition of the Papal temporal 
powcr, 

It was evident on all sides that our hosts and 
confrères, the Italian architects, did everything 
in their power to render our stay ayreeable and 
entertaining. Possibly we Britishers were too 
exacting in requiring the Congress meetings to 
be of a more formal character. It was re- 
peatedly stated that the London International 
Congress and the Town Planning Congress 
were so excellently organised that it made it 
almost impossible for any other city to approach 
them. On the other hand, we found that the 
generous hospitality of our hosts filled up everv 
moment of our time to overflowing, and cer- 
tainlv there appeared to be more to be learnt 
outside than inside the Congress Hall. I 
therefore refer to some of the functions that 
your delegate was privileged to attend." 

In his subsequent remarks Mr. Lovell said :— 

" Commendatore Boni, who is the curator, 
and is in charge of the excavations of the Fori, 
gave an interesting lecture, with slides, on the 
“ Forum of Trajan—the highest development 
of Roman art." He described his discovery of 
the grave of Trajan at the base of the column, 
and the method he had adopted for determining 
the exact length of the Roman foot, 100 of 
which represent the height of the column, 
including the pedestal. This also represents 
the depth of earth removed from between the 
Quirinal and Capitoline Hills. Professor Boni 
has found that 27:702 metres represent the 
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exact length ot 100 Roman ft., roughly, 91 
English ft., instead of about 97 English ft., 
as previously supposed. Professor Stübben also 
gave а lecture, with slides, on * Town Planning " 
similar to the one he gave at the London Town 
Planning Conference. He described the garden 
cities of England as the apogee of domestic 
work, but claimed that in Germany they were 
making great advances in the planning of 
towns. 

The Ethnographical Exhibilion is a most 
comprehensive collection of typical buildings 
of each Italian province, correct in every detail, 
both inside and out. To ап architectural 
student there is gathered together in the Piazza 
d'Armi samples of all the motifs and details 
that he would have to search the whole of 
Italy to discover. It is generally admitted that 
nowhere has better reproductive work been 
seen." 

T'he following is a translation of the resolutions 
passed and referred to by Mr. Lovell :— 

First Meeting, October 4 : Subject VI.—The 
desirability of a dictionary of comparative archi- 
tural terminology.—The following resclution was 
carried :—Tne Congress recognised the des. ra - 
bility of a dictionary of comparative architcc- 
tural terminology, and resolved that the Pcr- 
manent International Committee of Architects 
should organise an international, Commiss:on who 
shall continue the work commenced and present 
ita work at the next International Congress. 

The Congress is of opinion that drawings and 
sketches should accompany the text in order 
to make the definitions clear. 

Subject IV.—Considerations as to modern 
architecture.—On this subject the Congress was 
of opinion that no resolution should be voted. 

Second Meeting, October 5: Subject 111.— 
Technical and artistiz education of the architect 
and th? architect's diploma. The exercise of his 
profession beyond the limits of his own country.— 
Tae Congress carried these resolutions :— 

]. Tnat the right to use the title of architect 
should be reserved to those who have obtained 
it as a result of a proper examination passed 
after an artistic technical and scientific education. 

2. That the title of architect should be 
placed in the same rank as the title Master of 
Arta, Doctor of M»dicine, etc. 

3. That the schools of architecture may be 
varied in different countries, while adhering to 
the same general rules. 

` 4. That students should not be able to enter 
schools of architecture until after having 
obtained in previous schools the same general 
culture, or & similar culture, to that which is 
required in the other professions. 

Extra Subject. —Copyright.—The Congress 
draws attention, on the one hand, to the 
resolutions on copyright made during the last 
thirty-four years at the International Congresses 
of Architects and also at the International 
Congresses of Literature and Art, notably at 
Madrid in 1904, at London in 1906, and at 
Vienna in 1908. : 

The Congress draws attention, on the other 
hand, to the progress accomplished during the 
last thirty-four years in European legislation 
for the protection of architectural works, 
notably the Spanish law of 1879, the French 
law of 1902, the German law of 1907, and the 
convention of Berne, 1886, and by the Con- 
ference of Berlin of 1908; and the Congress 
also draws attention to the resolution made at 
the International Art Congress held in Rome 
in April, 1911, when uniform protection was 
declared legitimate for all works of art, includ- 
ing architecture, during the life of the author 
and at least for fifty years after his death. 

The Congress resolved :— 

1. That architectural work should be pro- 
tected] in all its artistic aspects. 


Fig. 1. Polmais» Sandstone. 
Normal dressed surface. 
Magnified 30 diameters. 


Fig. 2. Polmaise Sandstone. 
Decayed edge. 
Magnified 20 diameters. 
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2. That architectural designs, including the 
designs of exterior and interior façades, the 
plans, sections, and elevations, and the decora- 
tive details, constitute the first evidence of the 
ought of the architect and of the architectural 
work. 

3. That the building is only a reproduction, 
on the ground, of the architectural design 

The Con confirms the resolution that 
architectural work and all the designs which 
compose it, together or separately, also that the 
construction and all other reproductions, should 
in all international laws and conventions be 
protacted during the life of the author and during 
а minimum period of at least fifty years after 
his death, in the same manner as all artistic 
works of painters, sculptors, and others. 

Third Meeting. October 7. 
R2inforced concrete, the mode of using it in different 
countries, and how it may be applied to 
great buildings as regards the technical 
and the decorative point of riew.— On this 
subject the Congress determined to pass no 
resolution. 

Fourth Meeting, October 9: Subject II.— 
D ities and rights of the architect with regard to 
his employer.—First resolution: The Congress 
decided that the architect should under no 
pretext receive fees except from his employer— 
State, town, administration or individual. 

(2) The Congress decided to refer the further 
study on this subject to the Permanent 
Committee. 

Subject VII.—Foretgn Academies in Rome 
Their history, the studies and works of the pupils, 
their influence in their respective countries.— 
No resolution was passed. 

Fifth Meeting, October 10: Subject V.—The 
carrying-out of architectural works for the State 
or other public bodies.—The Congress repeated 
and confirmed the resolution made in London in 
1906. The Congress considered that it was 
necessary to carefully observe in principle a verv 
clear division between the practice of the art 
of the architect and that of the engineer, and 
consequently the following resolutions were 


assed :— 

l. That architectural works intended for the 
State, municipalities, or other public bodies 
should only be entrusted to qualified architects 
after competitions or otherwise. 

2. That with the object of obtaining monu- 
mental buildings embodying all the essentials 
of art, the schemes, in all cases, must be 
prepared by qualified architects, and before 
the work is put in hand the schemes must be 
submitted to the approbation of an institution 
such as the Academie des Beaux-Arts, or to 
Committees the majority of whose members are 
architects. E 

Extra Proposition :—The Congress begs the 
Government of Italy to take the initiative in 
the formation of an International Commission 
of representatives of countries subjected to 
earthquakes in the following manner :— 

(a) To unite all the studies and the works 
which have been made and are being made in 
all that concerns earthquakes, and also the 
stability of buildings in earthquake countries. 

(b) To elaborate general regulations and local 
regulations for constructions to be built in these 
countries. And to require the representatives 
of the foreign countries present at the ninth 
Congress of Architects to ask their respective 
Governments to create seismatic stations where 
they do not yet exist. 

And to ask that the Earthquake Commissions 
should be composed not only of learned 
geologists, but of architects and engineers, in 
order that these Commissions may, by their 
work, contribute to the technical and artistic 


solution of the question of; stability of tke 


constructions in earthquake countrics. 


John S. 


Subject I.— 


Fig. 3. Polmaise Sandstone. 
Acid treated. 
No. 1. Magnified 20 diameters. 
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THE MICROSCOPICAL 
EXAMINATION OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL MATERIAL. 


AT the second meeting of the Glasgow 
Architectural Craftsmen's Society, which was 
held on October 13, the President, Mr. 
Jas. S. Boyd, being in the chair, a lecture on 
“The Microscopical Examination of Archi- 
tectural Material“ was delivered by Mr. 
Glen Primrose, A. G. T. C., 
A. Inst. M. M., Lecturer on Metallurgy at the 
Glasgow Technical College. 

The speaker said that, during the past 
decade, perhaps more than in any other, 
there had been developed the science of 
examining and paying minute attention to 
“little things," and in the doing of this а 
very widespread interest had been taken in 
practical microscopy. We are beginning to 
realise how very true it is that things are 
not what they seem,’’ and although it is highly 
problematical if we shall ever be enabled, by 
even the highest development of ultra-micro- 
scopy, to contemplate "the mighty atom," 
ог to watch tie migration of “ions,” still we 
get sufficiently near to the proximate composi- 
tion and structure of things with the high 
powers now attainable with the microscope 
and modern lenses that new and vast fields 
have been opened up to us in a way which 
was not deemed possible a very short time 
ago. 

For a long time past microscopy had been 
regarded rather in the light of an agreeable 
pastime than as a subject capable of yielding 
any information of practical value, but the 
science of microscopy had steadily emerged 
from the systematic examination of almost all 
material coming under the practical man's 
purview, until now we find it regarded as 
almost the last word to be said in the 
scientific investigation of “something gone 
wrong," which cannot be elucidated satis- 
factorily in any other way. ‘This is true. 
not only of structural and engineering 
materials from the metallographic point of 
view, but also of many other substances toa 
numerous to name. Like most other methods 
of analysis, however, it is not capable of 
universal application, kut, even recognising the 
limitations which must still be set, its worth 
is very great in many directions which are 
not commonly recognised. 

The author explained that he did not wish 
to be understood as desiring to teach the archi- 
tect or the builder how to set about their 
business, or insist that they must go through 
life with a microscope at their elbow, but 
hoped to demonstrate how often it would help 
to solve some of their difficulties, not 
necessarily by their own use of it, but by their 
understanding the report of а specialist 
trained in its use. It is perhaps just a little 
unfortunate that these experts are inclined 
to follow the lead of most very technical 
individuals, and use terms and a phraseology 
which is very like Greek to the person un- 
trained in their particular branch, and thus 
much which is of real practical service is 
either lost or overlooked from want of proper 
comprehension. 


Analysis of Stone. 


The branch of microscopy .with which he 
was most familiar, had to do with the struc- 
tures of metals and their alloys, but, before 
considering this important section now called 
metallography, he showed some interesting 
photo-micrographs made at comparatively low 
magnifications of different varieties of stone 
and sands, such as are commonly used in 
building construction. | 


Fig. 4. Portland Stone. 
Normal dressed surface. 


Mazni?cd 20 03 :ис стз. 


Fig. 5. Portland Stone. 
Acid treated. 
Magnitied 30 diameters. 


The first investigation was undertaken in 
conjunction with Mr. Samuel Smith, formerly 
clerk of works to the College, and dealt with 
experiments connected with the important 
point as to the durability of various sand 
and artificial stones when exposed to town 
atmosphere, particularly a distinctly acid onc, 
such as obtains in Glasgow and most large 
manufacturing centres. Fig. 1 shows the sur- 
face of a dressed portion of Polmaise sand- 
stone, which is of fairly close texture, and 
shows clearly the sand particles or aggregate 
held together in their matrix of binding 
material, which is of a yellowish shade. 
Fig. 2 illustrates the appearance of the frac- 
tured edge of a piece of this stone, taken from 
the Glasgeéw Municipal Buildings, and which 
has keen exposed to the air of the city for a 
comparative short time. It is evident that 
the matrix containing over 10 per cent. of 
carbonates has to a very considerable extent 
been dissolved or eaten away, leaving the 
sand grains almcst unsupported, and in such 
à condition that rapid wearing away or sur- 
face erosion may take place. This effect is 
said by some authorities to be due to a large 
extent to the action of bacteria, but, whilst 
that may be so in certain cases, it would 
appear much more probable in this instance 
to attribute the result to the action of acid 
from the atmosphere. Proof of this may be 
drawn from Fig. 3, showing a portion of the 
freshly-dressed stone after being treated with 
only a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid, when 
the same pitting effect due to the dissolving 
away of the matrix is observable. 

Fig. 4 gives the surface micrograph of a 
piece of Portland stone, which has been 
polished as well as possible to produce a 
smooth face, in which there are still cavities 
large enough to show as black patches under 
the side or oblique illumination used, the 
small holes being really out of focus of the 
microscope objective. Keeping the specimen 
in position on the stage a few drops of acid 
were dripped on to the stone, when in a few 
seconds it was found necessary to refocus the 
instrument, and the very much altered struc- 
ture shown in Fig. 5 was observed, evincing 
what might almost be called the absurdity 
of using such material in Glasgow, where it 
js not much used. Both the aggregate and 
binding matrix in this stone are composed of 
carbonate of lime, which is readily soluble in 
dilute acid. 

Figs. 6 and 7 show the normal and acid 
treated surface of the same piece of, Closeburn 
red sandstone, such as was used in the 
building of the Technical College, and it is 
remarkalle how very closely these resembic 


* Black Pasture” 


Acid 


Fig. 9. 
White Stone. 
treated. 


Miavgnited : diameters. 


Fig. 6. Closeburn Red Sand- 
stone. 
Mawnified 30 diameters. 


Fig. 10. Sea Sand. Showing 
uniform grade through 60 mesh 
with few fine grains. 


Miazniüed 27 diameters, 
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Normal surface. stone. 


one another. Not only were eeveral drippings 
of dilute acid placed on the stone, but finally 
a little warmed acid was tried, and even then 
no appreciable difference was noticeable. The 
only other exampie worth quoting is that of 
a similar test applied to a sample of a white 
sandstone, known as the Blackpasture, from 
Northumberland, which has recently been 
used in the construction of two large buildings 
in Glasgow, viz., the Wellington-street Post 
Office and the Mitchell Library. This stone 
also, like the Closeburn, possesses a very high 
acid-resisting power, as shown by the com- 
parison of Figs. 8 and 9. These show very 
slight difference between the normal smoothed 
surface in Fig. 8, and the same spot acid 
treated, as seen in Fig. 9. 

Although sands which are used for mortar 
and other purposes are not commonly 
examined under the microscope, it is fre- 
quently a very useful adjunct to other physical 
or chemical tests. The chemical analysis 
would actually in this case seem to be for 
most practical purposes subordinate to the 
merely mechanical one of grading. since the 
less uniform the size and shape of the par- 
ticles the better they seem to bind and 
set with the admixed material. Figs. 10 to 
13 show interesting comparisons of different 


Fig. 7. Closeburn Red Sand- 


Acid treated. 
Magnified 30 diameters. 
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Fig. 8. "Black Pasture” White 
Sandstone. Normal surface. 
Magnifiel 30 diimeters. 


sand. Loch sand, such as the Belfast red, is 
usually quite sharp enough, but rather fine, 
and often too clayey. Crushed sandstone shivers 
is quite a good substitute if the grinding has 
not keen too thorough, in which case the 
particles are too, small and uniform to be of 
much use. The figure giving the average 
degree of fineness is а very useful thing to 
know, and 1s easily ascertained by weighing 
the portions of a definite quantity of sand 
left after shaking on a set of sieves. Оп 
multiplying the weight of the particles passed 
by the number of meshes per linear inch, and 
dividing the total by the weight of material 
taken, the average of the grades is expressed 
as a percentage. Extremely fine sands show 
a value from 100 to eighty-five, good medium 
sands from eighty-five to seventy. coarse sand 
ranges from seventy to fifty-five, and extra 
coarse material from thirty to fifty-five. 

The following table shows an interesting 
comparison oi the four types of sands men- 
tioned above, and it will be seen that the 
weight of any particles large enough to remain 
in the twenty-mesh sieve js added in direct, 
and the weight of sand lost in sieving is added 
in to the weight of sand passed through the 
sixty-mesh sieve. It is of value to note the 
proportions of the total weight left on each 


types of sand in common use. The sea sieve:— 
Grade of Sand. Sea. Clyde River. Silver. Belfast Lough. 
Not through 20 mesh ............... 10 z 1 142 = 14 04 а 1 16 = 2 
Through 20 mesh ..................... | 105 = 210 | 405 = 810 97 = 19 6˙3 æ 130 
Through 40 mesh ................ .. 852 = 1,408 29:0 = 1,160 250 = 1,000 35 = 140 
Through 60 mes. | 4*0 = 2,400 4-2 504 ' 292 = 1,752 40 = 240 
Through 80 meh... q 1 9:32 744 2:10 = 168 | 92 = 730 26 = 908 
Through 100 mesh | 50 = 500 43 = 3430 35:5 = 2,550 81°0 = 8,100 
Lost (x60) _.............................. | 10= 60 15 = 90 10 = 60 082 48 
100 5,323 1000 3,186 1000 6,299 , 1000 8,808 
Average degree of fineness  ...... 53 = 2 60 = R9 


sand, even when perfectly clean, which is not 
often the case, does not show the needed 
"sharpness" {о give it strong binding 
powers, as most of the particles are water- 
worn and more or less rounded at the edges 
and corners. Silica sand is better in this 
respect, and is specially free from clayey 
particles, whilst most of the grains are 
extremely angular; it is sold as silver sand. 
but ordinarily it is too expensive. River sand, 
as shown in the sample taken from the Clyde, 
does not contain much mud or clay, and the 
grains are only moderately rounded, but, as 
а rule, the average fineness got on grading it 
is low, indicating that it is an extra coarse 


Fig. 11. 


Clyde River Sand. 
Showing less rounded 
particles than sea sand. 


Magnified 20 diameters, 


Now that cements are so largely used in 
various types of building, the ordinary test- 
ing is judged incomplete without a micro- 
scopical analysis of the material at various 
stages of its setting, and some of the most 
recent books on the subject of testing cement 
have published photomicrographs for the 
guidance of those interested in the matter 
practically. The microscope has been in- 
valuable in bearing out the latest chemical 
conclusions that the setting and hardening 
involve changes, the principal products of 


. which are not due to a crystallising reaction, 


but to colloidal action brought about Ьу the 
formation of various“ sols and “ gels. as 


Fig. 12. Silica or "Silver" Sand. 
Showing very angular grains 
and good proportion of finer 
particles. Manie Ciameters. 
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Fig. 13. Belfast Lough Sand. 
Showing sharp particles, but 
too many fine particles. 
Magnified 20 diameters. 


they are termed, and which сап te recognised 
under the microscope. 

From the foregoing evidence it will be clear 
that, although the microscope cannot replace 
the chemical analysis of a substance, it is 
of great service in showing up how the sub- 
stances present are arranged in the mass, and 
this is of great service where the structure is 
in any way patchy or not uniform, which is 
most often the case. 


The Structure of Metals and Alloys. 


lt is, however, when we come to examine 
the internal structure of metals and alloys 
that the microscope gives us most valuable 
evidence, since not only can it be made to 
show the arrangement of the constituents as 
they occur in the solidified condition, but 
with practice it can also furnish a fairly 
accurate idea of the life history and heat 
treatment of the metal, also to a great extent 
the fitness or uufitness for any specific purpose. 
Incorrect thermal treatment like wrong or too 
severe mechanical treatment is quite simple to 
detect, and even in some cases the structure 
evinces wrong chemical composition, particu- 
larly if some of the compounds formed are 
such that they segregate badly into patches, 
which thus cause weakness. 

Iron and steel, like most other alloys, are 
of a comparatively complex structure, since, 
as the solidification goes on, one constituent 
(usually a solid solution) separates or freezes 
out gradually into crystallites, leaving the still 
molten portion enriched in a second con- 
stituent, which solidifies in the interstices 
around the first in the form of a ‘‘ eutectic "' 
or solidified mother liquor, which has the 
lowest melting-point of the series. This 
“eutectic”? is not a chemical compound, 
although it may have a definite composition, 
but is itself a mixture of two constituents, which 
may be chemical compounds, very intimately 
mixed and usually arranged more or less 
definitely in alternate layers, which аге 
readily recognised under the microscope. 
Several lantern slides were shown to illustrate 
the occurrence and structure of different 
© eutectics."' 

Lhe lecturer briefly detailed the methods of 
selecting and preparing a metal section for 
wucroscopical examination, pointing out that 
it must be free from scratches and then etched 
for a few seconds in a very dilute (1 per cent.) 
solution of nitric acid in alcohol. The 
illumination most frequently employed I» 
vertical, a smail reflector being шоп to direct 
the light vertically on to the specimen on the 
stage of the microscope. The chief micro- 
graphical constituents were shown to be 
Ferrite, shown in Fig. 14, which is the ground 
mass of Swedish charcoal iron, wrought-iron, 
and most of the very mild steels used in 
architectural and structural work. Pearlite was 
showh as the portions containing the combined 
carbon, and the modes of its occurrence were 
illustrated to account for the varying strength 
of the material. Figs. 15 and 16 show it in mild 


steel as cast, and also as rolled. The carbon’ 


in cast-iron is often to a large extent uncom- 
bined, having separated out in thin flakes of 
graphite. 


Significance to Architects. 


It is not often that an architect is called 
upon to make an investigation of a serious 
failure occurring in structural material, but, as 
he must often be interested in the result, some 


slight familiarity with the appearance of . 


Fig. 14. Pure Iron “Ferrite” 
in Swedish charcoal iron, show- 
ing well oriented crystallites. 
Magnified 50 diameters. 
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various types of micro-structures is service- 
akle in enabling him to follow with a fuller 
degree of comprehension the specialised re- 
ports often submitted along with the results 
of a complete investigation. Several examples 
coming under the author's notice were de- 
scribed and illustrated by lantern slides, 
amongst others being the case of a wrought- 
iron angle bar which, through failure, was 
the cause of a fatal accident a few years ago. 
The fractured edge of the metal showed a por- 
tion not far from the bend in which the crystal 
formation was noticeably different from the 
rest, even to the naked eve. Under the 
microscope the cross-section of the inetal at 
this point showed a distinct streak of a highly 
phosphoric portion. The quality of the metal 
was not called into question in the inquiry, 
but apart from the analysis showing too high 
a percentage of phosphorus, the micro-struc- 
ture clearly indicated that it was a piece of 
metal quite uusuited for the purpose to which 
it had been put. Another instance of the 
failure of wrought-iron was shown to be due 
to a considerable proportion of combined car- 
bon having been left :n an elongated layer 
through the metal, thus causing it to be brittle 
at the point. 

Mild steel, such as that used for construc- 
tional purposes, is chiefly faulty in respect of 
either blowholes left from the casting and 
not completely welded up in the process of 
rolling, or in having impurities left on account 
of an insufficient amount of metal having been 
removed from the top end of the ingot by 
cropping. These inclusions become consider. 
ably elongated in the direction of the rolling, 
thus weakening the structure very much and 
giving the metal a tendency to tear or split 
along such cracks. 

A recent case of a roof girder which gave 
way with serious results was blamed on a 
defective portion of the metal, but the micro- 
scopic examination clearly showed the metal 
to be sound enough originally, but very badly 
corroded at the point of failure, due to m- 
sufficient care in applying protective coatings. 
It is not at all frequent to find mild steel 
in an “overheated " brittle state, but exces- 
sive cold working. such as hammering in 
riveting, occasionally sets up a serious form 
of brittleness due to the deformation and 
partial destruction of the crystalline forma- 
tion. The microscope readily reveals this, 
and is also able to show how even a slight 
annealing removes this dangerous state of 
strain. 

Metal which has been subjected to a large 
number of alternations of stress frequently 
fails in an alarming manner, and. as the frac- 
ture shows large facets, the fault is usually 
put down to the metal having become 
crystalline. As a matter of fact, it is really 
the breaking down of the internal crystalline 
structure which has caused the destruction 
of the piece of metal due to fatigue, which 
is brought about by the development of a 
large number of ''slip-Eands"' usually start- 
ing at the outside and working their way in 
through the metal by the minute quantity of 
débris formed setting up a grinding action. 
The cure for this disease in the metal is to 
allow periods of rest for recovery by renewed 
growth of the crystals, which effect can be 
got much more quickly by a short annealing 
to the correct temperature, but this is only of 
use if the slip-bands have not got to the stage 
of forming débris, after which nothing short. 
of remelting puts the metal right again. 

As phosphorus is very frequently present 


Fig. 15. Mild Steel as Cast, 
showing “ Pearlite" (black) 
and " Ferrite" (white). 


Magnified 50 diameters. 


Fig. 16. Mild Steel as Rolled, 
showing arrangement of the 
“Ferrite” (white) and Pearlite 
(black) by mechanical treatment. 
Magnified 50 diameters. 


in foundry irons, its influence must be watched 
їп instances where cast-iron is employed for 
columns or supports. It may enable the iron 
to withstand a considerable amount of steady 
pressure, and yet fail utterly if it receives the 
slightest rough usage. The size and arrange- 
ment of the separated flakes of graphite is 
very important in this same connexion, and 
instances have been known where too slowly- 
cooled cast-iron has failed through the flakes 
being larger than was compatible with the 
strength requisite for the position in which it 
was used. 

The heat treatment of cast-iron is not often 
resorted to, except in the case of white iron, 
which has to be annealed in order to make 
it malleable for certain purposes. One re- 
markable instance of the failure of some 
brackets was investigated ky the author, 
showing that they had been incompletely 
annealed, thus leaving a considerable portion 
of the original structure of white iron which 
was distinctly brittle. 

The examination of failures is not the chief 
use of a microscopical investigation, since in 
many instances it is capable of being used 
as a check against the employing of faulty 
material. This mode of examination is coming 
to be largely used, not so much in the way 
of applying more stringent specifications, as 
in detecting where causes of failure are due 
to unfair duty having been put upon the 
metal, which is unfortunately very often the 
case, or to the use of material which is un- 
suited to the purpose for which it is intro- 
duced. It is only in quite a small proportion 
of cases that investigations have shown defects 
arising from inherent weakness ог bad 
manufacture. ee 


In the discussion which followed it was 
asked if the lecturer could give a decided 
opinon on Ше bacteria theory for the decay 


-of stone, or account for the fact that Port- 


land stone stood well in London. especially in 
old buildings. He was asked to account for 
the large amount of sulphuric acid occurring 
in the air of manufacturing cities. 

Mr. Primrose, in reply, stated that, although 
not a lacteriologist, he deemed it highly im- 
„ that any form of microbe could be 
ound to exist in a stone which was exposed 
to the atmosphere of cities on account of the 
acid solution which was formed on the sur- 
face and permeated the mass. The strength 
of the solution might at first be very weak, 
but as it dried, the acid would become stronger, 
eventually dissolving out the matrix or bind- 
ing material if it contained much carbonate. 
The Portland stone which seemed to stand 
best in the London buildings was that which 
had been employed in a seasoned condition, or 
had been erected long enough ago to get a 
surface skin before the air became even 
occasionally acid enough to attack it. It was 
a well-known fact that the amount of acid 
in the London atmosphere was much less than 
that usually found in the Glasgow air. The 
formation of the sulphuric acid was due to 
the fact that all coal contains a small 
quantity of sulphur, апа when burned this 
produces the gas known as sulphur dioxide. 
Оп coming in contact with moisture in the 
atmosphere this dissolves readily. forming 
the unstable sulphurous acid, which in pre- 


sence of the oxygen in the atmosphere was 


soon converted into the strongly corrosive 
sulphuric acid form. The effect of fluating 
was to form a surface protective. but those 
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Entrances. 


Mr. Edward Cratney, Architect. 


stones which contained only small propor- 
tions of carbonates, and held, in addition, a 
small amount of natural alkalies, would per- 
haps be found best able to withstand the 
action of city atmospheres. 

NoTE.—W ith reference to the accompanying 
illustrations, the sandstones are photographed 
under oblique illumination, the sands by trans- 
mitted light, and the metal surfaces by 
vertical illumination. 


— —e——.9———— 


HOUSES, BLYTH. 


IN our issue of January 6 last, p. 26, we 
illustrated Mr. Edward Cratney's designs for 
& pair of semidetached villas in brick and 
rough-cast. On this page are shown views 
of the houses in their finished state. 


— مهم 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. 


A LECTURE on Landscape Architecture 
was recently delivered by Mr. Thos. H. Mawson, 
Hon. A. R. I. B. A., before the Gloucestershire 
Architectural Association. 

In the course of his lecture Mr. 
said :— 

“That we have lost that fine sense of spacious 

anning which has given to us modern 

dinburgh and so many London squares few 
will deny. Nor will the travelled man or 
woman deny also that, whilst we are becoming 
less spacious in our wavs and more trivial in 
our planning, more individualistic and less 
communistic in our architecture, other countries 
аге learning the restraint which ever charac- 
terises the highest art. 

It may be well to offer an explanation for 
this disparity between our own conditions and 
those which obtain abroad. It is simply this: 
that in England when & man acquires wealth 
he seeks the country and the distractions of sport. 

Abroad, as а man acquires education he 
draws nearer the heart of the city, where he 
finds art, music, literature, and those other 
refreshments of the mind which are necessary 
to his intellectuallife. "The student of landscape 
architecture finds that the wealthy Englishman 
and the educated foreigner both demand 
beautiful surroundings. The Englishman has 
his country scat, fine gardens, and expansive 
domain wherein to take his pleasure. Abroad, 
the man seeks the city and combines with 
others in providing beautiful parks and gardens 
for the use of all aud free to all. 


Mawson 


As usually understood, landscape architecture 
conjures up to the mind а slight and partial 
infusion of colour, neatness, and prettiness 
into the domain of nature or the surround- 
ings of our homes. Whether these scenes are 
romantic or commonplace, it conveys no more 
to the mind than dressed-up improvements. 
Others, again, think of it as & happy field of 
laissez-faire in which there is no constructive 
beauty. To them landscape architecture is not 
an art, but something to plav with, which may 
be taken up or dropped at will. How wrong 
this is we will seek to show. 
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The successful landscape architect must not 
only be able to build up in his mind's eye the 
whole of the buildings, roads, parks, gardens, 
ornaments, and utilitaria into one harmonious 
comprehensive scheme of which he is able to 
prejudge the effect, but must have that intimate 
practical knowledge which will ensure hi: 
giving full effect to his dream. 

To do this successfully the landscape archi- 
tect has not only to study architecture in the 
round, but he must also have a keen apprecia- 
tion of natural objects and features, and 
possess the power to weave the natural and 
the artificial together without discord. This is 
generally conceded to the art in its relation to 
domestic architecture, and very few architects 
would nowadays undertake the design of a 
country domain without consulting the man 
who has schooled himself in these larger 
problems of landscape and garden composition. 
To this extent we may say the art is recognised 
in England. How does it stand in relation to 
town development ? Surely, if anything, this 
is where the landscape architect is absolutely 
essential. 

In both America and Canada the profession 
of landscape architecture is gaining, and 
must continue to gain, in public appreciation. 
The reason for the greater advance made bv 
the profession in America than here is threefold. 
First, we have the fact that it is a comparatively 
new country, which is not only less hidebound 
by tradition and precedent, but one which, by 
its rapid growth, provides many more oppor- 
tunities for the effective application of co- 
ordinated architecture; and, secondly, the 
absurd pretentions of persons in England 
totally unqualified to fulfil its duties, in whose 
hands many splendid opportunities have been 
thrown away, thus the minds of those who аге 
capable of estimating the worth of the occasion 
are filled with a disgust of the whole profession. 
Lastly, and by no means least, we have here 
the most unfortunate etymological significance 
of the term “landscape architecture," which 
suggests to many persons in this country either 
unwarranted interference in the realms of 
nature or a childish attempt to introduce it 
into our towns by little patches of futile garden- 
ing. If it were not that the modern significance 

of the expression is clearly understood both in 
America and on the continent, and that its use 
has become general and more or less unalterable, 
one would be tempted to advise the adoption 
of some other term which would, by its con- 
struction as well as its application, describe and 
designate the ''architect co-ordinator " whose 


Houses, Blyth: South Front. 
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province it is to Fange on an effective plan 
scattered and detached architectural units. 

То avoid a misunderstanding, а line of dis- 
tinction should be drawn between garden 
design, whether called “garden architecture 
or "landscape gardening," on the one hand, 
and “landscape architecture " as the term is 
understood in America. The first relates, for 
the most part, to the creation of those private 
gardens of which Englishmen have every 
reason to be proud; while the latter, though 
it includes the architecture of gardens, has 
most to do with works of & public nature, 
including the planning of cities. 

It is characteristic of the attitude of the 
public generally to the profession in this country 
and in America that, while here few people 
nowadays venture to lay out & private garden 
without professional advice, the municipality 
still prefers the amateur to the professional 
in their undertakings. Abroad, so great is the 
importance attached to the art that schools 
are not only splendidly equipped, but are 
increasing in number. So determined аге 
Americans to extract the best that the work 
can show that they send their professors on 
long quests to Europe to study classic examples 
of landscape architecture at first hand, and to 
collect whatever literature, ancient and modern, 
can be got together for the use of the students. 

Here, however, we are differently placed, for, 
notwithstanding the excellent curriculum pro- 
vided by the Liverpool School of Civic Design, 
which in many respects is unique, it may yet 
be truly said that we are still without a school 
where the essentials of the art of landscape 
architecture as applied to civic betterment may 
be studied. 

This brings us to the question, What are the 
essentials of the art? And what is the equip- 
ment, theoretical and practical, necessary for 
its practice? First, it may be emphatically 
stated that the pupil must start with a liberal 
education so that he may be able to exercise 
that catholicity of tastes, power of concentra- 
tion, love of orderly progressions and logical 
sequence which can only be gained by imbibing 
the spirit at least of the classics. On this 
foundation must be built a knowledge in the 
round, and sympathetic interest in all the 
various branches of architecture, so that he 
may be able to meet and sympathise with the 
specialist in each branch of the profession, 
whether domestic, ecclesiastical, commercial, 
municipal, or otherwise. 

He is to befit himself to design parks, 
gardens, and control natural reserves and park 
systems in а way that accords perfectly with the 
surroundings—that is, his design is not to be 
in any sense of the word disjointed, as most of 
our English civic parks seem to be. То this 
must be added, or it must be projected upon, a 
study of sociology, engineering and architecture, 
botany, horticulture and arboriculture, which 
makes, broadly speaking, the full subject of 
town planning, which is in the American mind 
incorporated in the term, landscape architect. 

He must previously have had an expert 
training in surveying in all its branches, 
including the modern rapid methods of tacheo- 
metrical contouring, and must understand the 
geologic and other influences which go to make 
the different local conditions and the formation 
of the various soils to be encountered. 

There are other minor affiliated branches 
incorporated with these in the Liverpool School 
of Civic Design, such as the legal aspects of 
town planning (seeing that we are more bound 
by precedent than the newer country), but, 
broadly speaking, apart from these national or 
local differences, we are at last following the 
ways of our countries, although we prefer to 
call the art by another name. 

For the practice of landscape architecture, 
however, much more than this is needed, for, 
unlike other practitioners, the work of the land- 
scape architect in city development is not so 
much the design and erection of units as the 
control and composition of extended areas, and 
the harmonising of а multiplicity of features, 
natural and artificial ; the first differing in scale 
and bulk from year to year, and the second 
constant and abiding. "These features must be 
so manipulated, with a sound practical know- 
ledge of probabilities in the case of the less stable 
factors, so as to make at all periods in their 
development a stately or picturesque whole. 

Again, while in other branches of architecture 
a study of linear perspective so far as it relates to 
the portraval of individual buildings or groups 
of buildings is necessary in landscape architec- 
ture, the fully-equipped practitioner must be 
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able to make bird's-eye views of the whole city, 
not, indeed, with the architect's close attention 
to detail, but in order to show а masterly group 
of broad areas in mass. Even this does not 
exhaust the list of the more obvious essentials of 
this branch of the profession of architecture, for 
the student must also attain an educated “ sense 
of locality " which will enable him to grasp the 
practical and zsthetic possibilities of the site, 
to build up in his mind's eye & picture of the 
city to be, and, above all, to present his con- 
ceptions to others graphically and pictorially in 
such a manner that they, too, may participate in 
his vision and become fired with this enthusiasm. 
This is a standard of attainment which cannot 
be reached either by way of the American School 
of Civic Design, even if the student shows a 
natural aptitude in these departments, for it 
needs the best teaching of each, supplemented 
by outdoor studies. This combined course of 
study and preparation may not be necessary for 
the architect in general practice, on the one hand, 
or the landscape gardener on the other; it is, how- 
ever, necessary for the practice of city planning. 

Drawing a comparison between the pro- 
fessional standpoint in England and America 
on this subject, it may be said, while the English 
architect too often imagines that what really 
matters is а knowledge of architecture, such as 
is demanded under the examination scheme 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
as а sufficient training for the man who designs 
both cities and gardens, the professors of land- 
scape architecture in America, with equal 
sincerity, hold that an expert knowledge of 
scientific surveying and contouring, botany, 
arboriculture, traffic problems, and a proficiency 
in draughtsmanship are sufficient for successful 
city planning, and therefore neglect the study 
of architecture. In both cases the outlook is too 
restricted. 

This brief and very incomplete examination 
of the necessary equipment of the landscape 
architect will show that there is pressing need 
for the formation of some association, not 
necessarily composed entirely of professional 
men, for the study and promotion of landscape 
architecture. Assuming for the moment that 
we are agreed that a special training is necessary 
and the profession an important one, can we find 
a sufficient number of men willing to give up 
at least six years to academic studies, and have 
we the means of imparting the necessary 
training ? The answer is emphatically, Yes! 
But the lack of organisation and co-ordination 
so characteristic of our British methods do not 
make for the effective collaboration so necessary 
if we are to frame any project on the lines 
sketched out, and if we are to utilise what at 
present exists. 

In a country where the practical instruction 
counts for so much it may be asked, What are 
the prospects ? Of course, all admit that the 
profession is a delightful one, but what are the 
material prospects ? We do not know; but 
never was a call of service stronger’ or the need 
for missionary zcal more pressing. Our heathens 
are at our doors. Nay, in this cathedral city 
of Gloucester, with its rookeries and sordid 
squalor, you need awakening to civic con- 
sciousness, to the value of your glorious posses- 
sions, and equally to the range of your oppor- 
tunities to the need of pleasant boulevards, 
green spaces, of the restoration of your river 
banks, so that your citizens may take the 
leisure uninterrupted by those constant 
reminders of industrialism from which we all 
seek to flee. 

Civic art is so utilitarian in its purpose to be 
civic first and art afterwards, and yet to love 
our city we must make it lovely. This’ can 
only be done by awakening in the soul of the 
citizen that high desire for civic art which has 
so long lain dormant. This dormant pride can 
only be aroused by setting before the people a 
tangible vision of what their city is capable of 
becoming. The dream of what one’s city should 
be, and may be, and even some day must be, 
will be a special inspiration to those professions 
of the fine art upon which the beauty of the 
city ultimately depends. It is the work of the 
landscape architect to present this dream in its 
most alluring form.” 

Mr. Mawson then showed a number of 
extremely interesting lantern slides, among 
which were a fine series illustrating his scheme 
for the improvement of Bolton, and a charming 
set of photographs showing the laying-out of 
large private gardens carried out by the lecturer. 

A short discussion followed, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Mawson for his 
scholarly and fascinating lecture. 
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NOS. 81 TO 95, KING’S-ROAD, 
CHELSEA. 


THESE shops, of which an illustration 
appears on our front page this week, 
have been built for the freeholder, Mr. 
Charles Pettiward, to replace eight old 
shops, which were worn out and have 
been pulled down. The old irregular line 
of frontage has been straightened up, and 
a strip of land 5 ft. wide has been thrown 
into the road to widen it at this point by 
arrangement with the London County Council. 
_ The buildings comprise seven shops, with 
living accommodation over for the tenants, 
and a motor garage, with workshops, lock-ups, 
and office accommodation over. An attem pt 
has been made to combine the eight shops 
into an individual block instead of treating 
them as separate buildings. 

The fronts are constructed with brown 
salt-glazed facings and cream and brown 
vitreous salt.glazed terra-cotta supplied by 
the Burmantofts Company. The contractors 
for the work are Messrs. L. Н. & В. Roberts, 
of Islington. and the architect is Mr. J. Pain- 
Clark, of Gray’s Inn. 


———9———— _ 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Nottingham Architectural Society. 

The opening meeting of the winter session 
of this Society was held at the Society's 
Room in St. James's-street on Tuesday. 

A letter was read from the Nottingham 


Building Trade Employers relative to 
"specialists" in contracts, which was 
deferred to a future meeting for full 


discussion. 

Messrs. A. Hendy and W. Shepherd were 
elected members and Messrs. C. F. W. Hasle- 
dine, T. H. Waumsley, N. H. Pratt, and J. 
Warburton were elected Associates of the 
Society. 

After light refreshments had been served, 
the members adjourned to the lecture-room, 
where Mr. Harry Gill, M.S.A., a member of 
the Council, gave an interesting lecture 
entitled “ Holiday Rambles in Norfolk.” 
The lecture was illustrated by a number 
of his own lantern views of the buildings 
and churches in Norwich, King's Lynn, 
Cromer, and the small villages in ‘ Poppy 
Land." The lecturer pointed out the special 
architectural features of each view, and gave 
much useful and interesting information. 
The President and Vice-President expressed 
the thanks of those present to Mr. ОШ. 


— —— 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Royal Archeological Institute : Art and 
History in Westminster Abbey. 

An autumn meeting of the Royal Archeo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
was held at Westminster Abbey on the 
20 inst., by permission of the Dean of West- 
minster. The gathering was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, and its 
purpose was to complete the examination of 
the medieval monuments and furniture. 

Sir Henry Howorth said that those awful 
fellows, the architects at the beginning of the 
Gothic period, thought that everything should 
be swept away with the exception of what 
was Gothic, but in the Abbey they had a 
place where the whole history of sculpture 
right down to the latest times could be traced, 
a great museum of English art and history 
combined, such as was not to be seen any- 
where else. 

Mr. St. John Hope, by the aid of a plan, 
described the medieval arrangement and use 
of the Abbey Church down to 1540. Many 
of the medieval monuments, he said, had 
been stowed away into corners to make way 
for tasteless piles of marble sculpture. The 
Abbey Church was attached more or less to 
the Palace; no one had any parochial rights 
in it, and when the Abbot claimed the body 
oi Henry V., who had died at Windsor, it was 
because the King was their £ole parishioner. 
In the middle of the church was the chapel 
of the monks, perfectly self-contained, where 
they sang the services. At the west end was 
a substantial screen, and beyond that, in the 
nave, a number of altars. А platform called 
the Lower Pavement occupied the whole of 
the crossing in the choir between the four 
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great piers, on which stood another altar, 
and at times an enormous seven-branched 
candlestick of bronze, the result of the 
Judaising movement of the XIIth century, 
by which many church ornaments were based 
on those of the temple. The beautiful mosaic 
pavement in front of the altar was the work 
of Abbot Ware, who secured many of the 
pieces of stone from Italy. The history of 
the pavement was told in letters of brass, 
but every one of these had now disappeared. 
Near by was the Royal pew in which the 
King sat when he was minded to come from 
the Palace to hear a service. Mr. Hope also 
spoke of the extraordinary merit of the early 
monuments. There was more mosaic work to 
be seen there than in any other church north 
of the Alps. The Abbey also contained 
several examples of heraldic art from 1250 to 
about 1500, when heraldry fell into decay. 

The company then passed into the Abbey. 
In the nave Mr. St. John Hope explained 
the heraldry of the carved shields in the 
spandrels, dating from the XIIIth century, 
but he regretted that everything was moulder- 
nig. on account of the London atmosphere. 

he party then divided into three groups, 
and under the several guidance of Mr. Hope, 
Mr. Peers and Mr. Prior visited the various 
chapels in the Abbey. Mr. Prior described 
the Chapel of Henry V. as the apotheosis of 
chivalry, exhibiting the pride of place, of one 
who lived his life in a pageant that was not 
at an end on his death. The Chapel of 
Henry VII. was described by Mr. Hope, who 
said that he would argue that the beautiful 
screen was part of the work of a tomb in- 
tended for Windsor, on which considerable 
sums were spent. Within the screen was a 
tomb, which had been broken up and re- 
placed by the present one. Although the 
latter was of Italian workmanship, there were 
certain English features about it. 

The afternoon meeting was held in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, where Professor W. R. 
Lethaby, Architect Superintendent of the 
Abbey, read a paper on “ Тһе Confessor's 
Shrine." The shrine consisted, he said, of a 
gable-roofed coffin, covered with plates, 
arcades, and figures, all of gold, set with 
precious stones. Matthew Paris recorded in 
1241 that Henry III. caused a shrine of pure 
zold and precious stones to be set up; prob- 
ably it was begun at this time, but it was 
not completed for full thirty years. The 
King’s favourite man of affairs was Odo, the 
goldsmith, and from the Abbey documents 
they might conclude that the shrine was the 
work of Odo and his son Edward, of West- 
minster. The marble and mosaic basement 
on which the coftin rested still remained, one 
cf a number of examples of the Roman mosaic 
worker. An inscription on the presbytery 
pavement showed that it was laid down in 
the year 1268 by Odericus from Rome; and a 
similar inscription on the shrine basement 
recorded that it was the work of Peter, 
citizen of Rome, in 1279. He compared the 
tomb with that of Pope Clement IV. at 
Viterbo, and said that the best reading of 
the facta would be that Oderic and his sons 
were the most famous mosaic workers in 
Rome, that Henry III., advised by the Pope, 
attracted the father to Westminster, that the 
Pope himself died in the year that the pres- 
bytery pavement was finished by Oderic, and 
his son Pietro Oderisi made the Papal tomb. 
Possibly he had been with his father, and was 
called Eack to Rome. Later, when the Pope's 
iomb was done, Peter came to Westminster 
to execute the Coufessor's Shrine. He had 
compared the shrine base at Westminster 
with photographs of the Viterbo tomb, and 
the similarity between them proved, in his 
opinion, that thev were bv the same master. 
They might accept it as proved that the 
shrine case and Henry III. 's tomb were the 
work of Peter, son of Oderic. who made the 
tomb of Clement IV. at Viterbo. 

Mr. E. N. Prior delivered a lecture on 
“The London Style." London throughout 
the Middle Ages, he said, led the way in 
matters of art, and at the background of all 
provincial styles lay the workmanship, and 
particularly the art, of the capital. The 
spread of London's style meant the spread 
of the “shop” style. Medieval art was 
peculiarly ecclesiastical. concerned largely 
with the building of churches and monuments. 
The bishops were constantly in London, and 
their monuments and the work ordered 
by them were sent away to the various 
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cathedrals. London was also the gate for the 
entrance of Continental influences. It had 
no building stone of its own, and had to use 
imported material, unlike the cities of 
Durham, Lichfield, and Wells. Stone from 
Reigate and Caen and marble from Purbeck 
were used, and London was ready to take 
any materials that it could get. London also 
brought in masons from the country who re- 
turned home with the ideas that they had 
gathered in the capital. He discussed various 
monuments in the Abbey, and said that they 
contained many details showing that they 
were shopwrought, made of separate 
materials from different parts of England. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hardinge-Tyler, the Secretary, 
for his work in arranging the gathering.— 
Morning Post. 

Surrey Archeological Society : Visit to 
Charterhouse. 

On Saturday, the 14th inst., a number of 
the members of the Surrey Archeological 
Society visited the Charterhouse. The 
Master, the Rev. G. S. Davies, explained 
that, owing to the fact that the Monastery 
was largely rebuilt during the opening years 
of the XVIth century, it is often very diffi- 
cult to tell what is part of the monastic build- 
ings and what Howard House. The gateway 
and doors are of the XVIth century, but the 
house above was rebuilt about 1700. The 
Lay Brothers' Observances were first visited. 
They were later the servants’ quarters of 
Howard House, and are now known as Wash- 
house Court, a most interesting red brick 
Tudor structure. 

The Master's Court is mainly post-Dissolu- 
tion. Three sides have been spoilt by a 
casing of brick put up by a former Master, 
but the great hall fortunately escaped. This 
fine Tudor hall contains a magnificent oak 
screen, with a fine overhanging gallery along 
one side, and much beautiful panelling. At 
first the Guests' Refectory, it was slightly 
enlarged, the roof raised, and a clearstory 
inserted to make it the banqueting-hall of 
Howard House. Later it  Lecame the 
dining-room of Sutton's Hospital. 

The great staircase put in by Norfolk was 
much admired. Up these stairs Ridolphi was 
led to meet the Duke, and here, later 
AN was arrested for complicity in the 
plot. 

The Great Chamber was next visited. It 
is ‘believed that the upper part of the great 
fireplace was brought from Italy by Norfolk, 
and the lower part made to match it in 
England. There 1s also some fine tapestry of 
the same date. The chapel was originally 
built as à church in which relatives of those 
who had perished in the Plague might pray 
for the repose of the souls of the dead. In 
1371 it became the chapel of the Monastery. 
The south side of the building is of this date. 
A new bay with columns was thrown out to 
the north by Sutton's trustees, and contains 
his magnificent tomb. Most of the stalls and 
pews are of the same date. The pulpit is a 
fine piece of Jacobean work, and the Com- 
munion table is famous as one of the best 
of its date, c. 1611. still extant. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Society of Architects. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
members of the Society of Architects was held 
on the 19th inst. at the Society's offices at 
Bedford-square. Mr. G. E. Bond, President, 
presided. The annual report, part of which 
was given in our last issue, p. 459, was 
adopted. Мг. R. G. Lovell read his report 
as delegate of the Society at the International 
Congress in Rome, and was accorded a hearty 
vote of thanks. We print the substance of 
Mr. Lovell's report on p. 470. 


Town Planning at Liverpooi School of 
Architecture. 

The syllabus (certificate course) of town 
planning lectures for the Department of Civic 
Design at the University of Liverpool School 
of Architecture has been issued. The follow- 
ing courses have been arranged :—(A) Out- 
lines of Town Planning "' ; lecturers, Professor 
Adshead and Mr. Atercrombie. (B) ‘ Civic 
Engineering and Hygiene”; lecturers in 
engineering, Professor Brodie and Mr. Aman; 
lecturer in hygiene, Professor Hope. (С) 
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“Civic Law"; lecturer, Mr. Chaloner 
Dowdall. (D)“ Civic Architecture ; lecturer, 


Professor Adshead. (E) Civic Decoration "' ; 


lecturer, Professor Adshead. (Е) “ Parks 
and Gardens"; lecturer, Mr. Thomas H. 
Mawson. 


Repairs at the Houses of Parliament. 

During the recess the frescoes in the corri- 
dors leading to the lobbies of the House of 
Lords and House of Commons have been 
restored under the direction of Professor Sir 
Arthur Church. The six historical pictures 
behind the Strangers’ Gallery and at the back 
of the Throne in the House of Lords have 
been cleaned. The work carried out by the 
Office of Works since August includes a 
thorough cleansing of the House of Commons. 
The brasswork and carving has also been 
repaired. In Westminster Hall, at the south 
end, the three principals of the roof have been 
renovated, parts of the wood which had 
decayed having Leen removed and fresh 
pieces of oak bolted in. 


Royal Academy of Arts. 

The winter exhibition at Burlington House 
will be devoted to works of Old Masters and 
deceased British artists, with paintings by the 
late Josef Israels, Corresponding Member, 
R.A., and of the late E. A. Abbey, R.A. 
On November 8 election will be made of an 
Associate to the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Abbey. Unless the King’s 
signature can be appended to the diplomas 
before his Majesty sails for India по 
Associates can be officially elected during 
the autumn to fill the places of Mr. F. 
Bramley and Mr. А. Parsons, recently 
elected full Academicians. 


Tattershall Castle, Lincs. 

The Governors of the Manchester Whit- 
worth Institute have lent for exhibition by 
the Walpole Society in the Grafton Galleries 
a large water-colour view of the Castle painted 
by Thomas Girtin, and first shown by him 
in the, Royal Academy Rooms in 1799. 


Preservation of Stone Masonry and Frescoes. 


Sir Arthur Church has just retired айег 
more than thirty years' service from the Chair 
of Chemistry, Royal Academy. He has 
signalised his term of office by manifold re- 
search, and the steps he took for resisting 
the evil effects of sulphuric acid upon many 
of our public buildings and paintings. He 
applied the Baryta process to the walls of 
Westminster Abbey, Chapter House, and 
Palace, the Bodleian Library, the Chapel at 
Holyrood, and Greenwich Hospital, where 
he restored a decorative painting by Genti- 
leschi, besides the wall paintings in West- 
minster Palace. The process is applicable to 
statuary of bronze and marble placed in 
exposed situations. 


‘Nab Wood," Windermere, Westmorland. 
The freehold estate known as ‘‘ Nab 


Wood, formerly occupied Ey the owner, the 


late Geo. A. Pritt, and comprising à modern 
residence with extensive gardens and grounds 
on the eastern shore of lake Windermere, has 
been sold by private treaty by Messrs. 
Trubshaw & Gibson to Major G. Armitage. 
Alterations and additions to the house and 
grounds are now in progress, and are being 
carried out to the designs of Messrs. 
Trubshaw & Gikson, who have designed an 
extensive terrace and garden scheme. 


Incandescent Glow Lamps. 


The first of the special series of twelve 
lectures on “ Illumination” arranged to 
take place at Battersea Polytechnic was 
delivered by Professor J. T. Morris on 
October 17. On this occasion the lecture 
dealt with incandescent glow lamps, laying 
stress on the enormous progress of the last 
few years, and the extraordinary dithculties 
that had been successfully overcome in 
making metallic filament lamps. "The gradual 
evolution of the carbon filament, Nernst. 
Tungsten, and Tantalum lamps, the methods 
of attaching the filaments, and making allow- 
ance for the “ sag,’ were illustrated by a 
series of lantern slides. The actual filaments 
used in various types of carbon and metallic 
filament lamps were mounted intact оп 
one of these slides, and thrown upon the 
screen in order to show their comparative 
thinness, and the Jecturer subsequently 
showed that even these fine wires could 
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support a tension of а 2. weight without 
snapping. A great variety of the latest 
types of lamps was also shown, including the 
latest 200 v. 15-с.р. Osram lamp, and the 
new drawn-wire Mazda lamps. А series of 
life curves оп metallic filament lamps (the 
latest tests of the National Physical 
Laboratory) also attracted much attention. 


Subways ia ihe City. | 
At a meeting of the City Corporation on 
the 19th inst. the Streets Committee asked for 
Parliamentary powers to construct a subway 
for pedestrians across Cannon-street, near the 
Mansion House Station, at an estimated cost 
of 16,0002. Mr. A. C. Morton, M.P., said 
it was true that the Mansion House subways 
were only used by from 12 to 14 per cent. of 
persons wishing to cross, but even that per- 
centage represented more than 20,000 persons 
daily, besides those who used the stations. 
The report was carried. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Streets Committee the Court sanc- 
tioned a subway between the Moorgate-street 
Station of the Metropolitan Railway and the 
adjacent station in Finsbury-pavement of the 
Great Northern and City Railway. The Court 
gave its consent to the introduction of a Bill 
in Parliament by the London County Council 
authorising the construction of a tramway in 
ET cd from the City boundary to 
Middlesex-street. 


C. S. Rolls Memoriai. 

The statue erected to the memory of the 
late Hon. Charles Stewart Rolls, M.A., 
F. R. G. S., A. M. I. Mech. E., in Agincourt- 
square, Monmouth, facing the Shire Hall, 
and unveiled on October 19, was sculptured 
by Sir W. Goscombe John, В.А. 'Гһе monu- 
ment, of bronze, 16 ft. high, represents Mr. 
Rolls habited as in his flight across the 
Channel, and holding in his hands a model of 
an aeroplane; on the pedestal are bronze 
panels symbolical of aviation, ballooning, 
and motoring. 


Maciagan Memorial Window, Newington Butts. 

The Bishop of London will dedicate on 
October 31 the memorial window to the late 
Archbishop Maclagan in St. Gabriel's Church, 
Newington Butts, the church of which the 
late Archbishop was the founder. At the con- 
clusion of his ministrations at St. Gabriel's, 
his plan for filing the east window was 
completed only so far as the centre light was 
concerned; in this was depicted, in ascending 
order, “The Annunciation,’ “The Cruci- 
fixion," and The Ascension " ; exactly what 
he had designed to fill the two sidelights has 
now. been completed. Dr. Maclagan's con- 
ception of St. Gabriel took cognisance of the 
Saint’s appearance to Daniel and to Zacharias, 
and theseappearances furnish the themes for 
the lower panel pictures, in the left and right 
hand lights respectively. 'The upper panels 
being devoted to the Agony and the 
“Women at the Tomb," occasion has also 
been taken to fill the two quatrefoils, with 
angels, which are superimposed, above the 
two sidelights, and nearly level with the top 
panel of the centre light, in which is depicted 
“The Ascension." Messrs. Morris & Sons, 
Ltd., of 239, Kennington-road, have executed 
the work. 
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Art Publications. 

The Connoisseur announced for publication 
on the 23rd inst. the life and works of Sir 
Henry Raeburn, R.A., by Mr. James Greig. 
The volume contains more than fifty 
illustrations and a catalogue of Raeburn’s 
works. The Christmas Number of the Art 
Journal is devoted to the art of Mr. 
Stanhope A. Forbes, R.A., whose son, by the 
way, has just entered the schools of the Archi- 
tectural Association. 


Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

The new buildings on the eastern terrace 
are nearly completed. Six companies of 
cadets will be accommodated in the two wings 
of the buildings, which cover an area of 
almost 1,000 ft. by 200 ft. in extent. The 
general design is Classic in manner; the 
central block has a Doric portico, with an 
Ionic columnar Order above, and a copper- 
covered octagonal dome. Covered corridors 
join the wings to the main block, faced with 
Ancaster stone to the first-floor level, and of 
red brick with stone dressings on the upper 
two floors; in lieu of the old cubicles the 
cadets’ rooms, thirty-five on each floor, are 
11 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 9 in., and from 10 ft. to 
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11 ft. high. "The dinner-hall is 156 ft. long, 
48 ft. wide, and 24 ft. high to the apex of 
the domed ceiling. In a vault are four 20-ft. 
boilers, whose shafts draw all smoke from 
the furnaces, which heat water for the radia- 
tors in the halls and corridors, the pipes in 
the cadets’ and officers’ quarters, and the 
bathing and domestic service systems. The 
buildings have been erected, at a cost of 
nearly 250,0004., by Mr. T. Rowbotham, of 
Birmingham, to the designs in every detail 
of Mr. H. B. Measures, M.V.O., F.R.I.B.A., 
Director of Barrack Construction, War 
Office; Mr. E. Peers was chief clerk of the 
works. The whole interior of the older 
buildings, erected in 1811-2, is to be recon- 
structed forthwith. 


Faculty Pews. 


The holding of faculty pews in our churches 
is somewhat anomalous in these modern times, 
but in some churches their removal is to be 
deprecated, as destroying the character of 
the church and the stamp of its antiquity; 
the old oak pews, too, often being removed to 
give place to less cumbrous modern seating. 
1t is not often, however, that the rights of 
faculty pewholders are shown to constitute 
an obstacle to securing the safety of the rest 
of the congregation. The Vicar and Church- 
wardens of the celebrated Priory Church at 
Christchurch have recently applied for a 
faculty for the removal of the galleries from 
the north and south transepts. and for other 
improvements, but this was opposed by the 
holders of certain faculty pews. The Dio- 
cesan Architect had made a report that the 
north gallery, with its narrow staircase, was 
a veritable deathtrap in case of fire, and the 
Chancellor, in his judgment, said that unless 
the owners of the faculty pew in that gallery 
undertook to repair the gallery and to re- 
move this danger a faculty would be issued 
for the removal of the gallery, a faculty pew 
being provided for the holders in some other 
agreed position in the church. This seems 
a reasonable condition to impose, and in this 
case the galleries would appear to offer no 
advantages, as the report made by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., Diocesan Architect, sets forth 
that the galleries of early AIXth century 
period are ugly and obstructive, and in the 
case of the north gallery dangerous by reason 
of its narrow staircase, and that their removal 
would greatly contribute to restoring its 
ancient beauty to the interior of the church. 
The learned Chancellor granted a faculty for 
the other objects of the petition, comprising 
the transfer of the organ-blowing chamber 
from the south gallery to the transept below, 
the provision of a second communion table 
outside the choir-screen, and reseating in the 
transepts and nave. ‘The costs of the hearing 
and opposition must, he said, devolve upon 
the applicants. 


— . —œWà——:— 
BOOKS. 


The Cathedrals of Central Italy. By 
T. Francis Brurus. With fifty-one illus- 
trations. (London: T. Werner Laurie, 
Clifford's Inn, Fleet-street. 16s. net.) 

Mr. Francis BuMPus is a voluminous writer, 

with an evident love for architecture and a keen 

appreciation of the masterpieces of the art. 

He writes enthusiastically of work he admires, 

and though his gossipy narrative is sometimes 

a little too discursive, it must be admitted 

that his volume is both readable and instruc- 

tive. It is intended, we presume, princi- 
pally for the educated layman interested in 
the works of architecture, but it contains 
much that will appeal to the architect. Mr. 

Bumpus has the right perception of the value 

of architecture to a nation when he says: 

“ Architecture and the arts subsidiary to it 

not only throw a lustre on the reign of kings, 

but in the monuments they erect sum up most 
completely the cultivation and tendencies of 
the nation, keep its memory green, and where 
its glory has d ated and all else has been 
swept away, still point to the greatness and 
intelligence of the people." There is nothing 
new in the observation, but the point is worth 


making whenever opportunity occurs, 
especially in such a work as this. The first 
chapter is devoted to “ Тһе Journey, 


the author having a great deal to say in 
these seventy-eight pages—not always akout 
architecture—that is interesting, giving the 
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result of careful observation and investiga- 
tion; and this interest and impression are 
sustained by a perusal of the subsequent 
chapters. ‘There are two chapters on the arts 
subsidiary to architecture :—I. ‘‘ Stained 
Glass Painting " ; II. Sculpture“; followed 
by a chapter on The Romanesque” and 
three chapters on “ The Gothic." "The work 
includes an index and over fifty illustrations, 
two or three of which are coloured plates 
from paintings by Stafford Leake. This is 
one of the best works which, in our opinion, 
the author has written, and we are glad to call 
attention to it. 


Practical Mathematics and Geometry. By 
Epwakp L. BATES and FREDERICK CHARLES- 


WORTH. Part III. Advanced Course. 
(London: B. T. Batsford. 1911. Pp. 776. 
3s. net.) 


Tuis book, with Parts I. and II., forms a 
progressive course of instruction so arranged 
that students can acquire by easy stages the 
knowledge necessary for passing the technical 
examinations of the Board of Education and 
for assisting them afterwards in practical 
work. The present volume has been written 
to cover the extended course resulting from 
the recent decision of the Board of Education 
to discontinue Stage I. Examinations in prac- 
tical mathematics and geometry. The book is 
very clearly written, well illustrated with dia- 
grams, ind excellently produced. It will be 
found a valuable guide for advanced students. 


Mill and Factory Wiring. By К. С. Devey, 
A. M. Inst. E. E. (London: Constable & Co., 
Ltd. 1911. Pp. 197. 28. net.) 

A VERY handy little book, written from the 

practical standpoint and free from com- 

plicated technical matter. The installation of 
wires and cables by various methods is dealt 
with clearly, and the numerous diagrams of 
connexions for all types of electrical machines 
in general use should enable the wireman to 
wire and connect to any generator or motor 
with the necessary auxiliaries. : 

Practical Advice on  Gasfitting. By R. 
HALKETT. (London: Walter King, Office 
of the Journal of Gaslighting, 11, Bolt- 
court, Е.С. Price 2з. 6d.) 

Tus little work is by a man who understands 
his subject, for Mr. Halkett is Assistant 
Superintendent of the City of Leeds Gas 
Mains and Distribution Department. It is a 
practical little Look, the information in which 
is clearly stated, and the facts, as the author 
claims, can readily be grasped. 'The work 
contains several diagrams, etc., in order to 
make the author's meaning clear. 


Electrical Mining Installations. By P. W. 
FRENDEMACHER, A. M. Inst. E. E. (London: 
Constable & Co., Ltd., Orange-street, 
Leicester-square, W. C. 2s. net.) 

Tuis volume is intended specially for colliery 
engineers and contractors engaged in the 
installation of electrical plant for mining pur- 
poses. The book includes chapters on generat- 
ing plant, generating.station switch gear, 
electric haulage, electric pumping, and electric 
ventilating. ‘The work contains several 
explanatory diagrams. 


Guide to Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs. 


(London: J. S. Withers & Spooner, 
Chartered Patent Agents, 523, High 
Holborn.) 


Tuis is the fifth edition of a useful little 
guide the obiect of which is to explain to 
inventors the elementary steps necessary in 
connexion with the protection of inventions 
and the registration of trade marks and 


designs. It is not exhaustive, but deals with 
points on which inventors often require 
information. 
— 08 —4ü⁴äãüäjg 
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ALL Sarnts’ CHURCH, HonskHEATH. By 
Catherine E. Parsons. (London: Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. net.) 

Pyrometry. Ву Chas. R. Darling. 
(London: E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd.) 

REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. By 
M. T. Cantell, Lic.R.I.B.A. (London: E. & 
Е. №. Spon, Ltd. 4s. 6d. net.) 

CHURCH Stupy. By M. M. Penrose. 
(London: The National Society. 4s. net.) 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Тнк usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. E. 
White (Chairman) presiding. 

Loans.—A loan of 15,0004. is to ke made 
to the Hampstead Borough Council for the 
purpose of street lighting by electricity in 
place of incandescent gas lighting now in use. 

The Kensington Royal Borough Council is 
to receive a loan of 550/. for acquisition of 
certain property, and a loan to the Guardians 
of Holborn Union of 4,7004. for Poor Law 
purposes. 

SCHOOL, STEPNEY.—It was reported by the 
Education Committee that the Nenrab-street 
School, Stepney, is to be enlarged to provide 
accommodation for 1,162 children, and that 
plans had been approved for that purpose. 

ScHOOLS.—The York-road School, Islington, 
is to be enlarged at a cost of about 1,1901. 
Heating apparatus and electric lighting are 
to be installed at the Great College-street 
School, St. Pancras. Various alterations are 
to ke carried out at George Green's School, 
Poplar. 

New ScnHoor.—The same Committee also 
reported that revised plans have been ap- 
proved for the erection of a new Rural Council 
School at Dockhead, Bermondsey. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF OFFICES.—The girls’ 
offices of the St. Barnabas School, Hanover- 
square, are to be reconstructed, and the Com- 
mittee have approved plans for that purpose. 

Croakroom.—A new cloakroom is to be 
erected at the St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
School, plans having already been passed for 
the work. 

CHIEF FinE-STATION.— In a report by the 
Fire Brigade Committee it was stated that the 
extension of the chief fire-station has now been 
completed. The testing ground at this 
station is being lighted by electricity at a 
cost of about 55/. Electric lighting is also 
to be installed at the east and north-east 
blocks of this station at a cost of about 2351. 

WnurirEFRIARS — FinE-STATION.— Alterations 
are to be carried out at this station at a cost 
of 1,5551. 

DRILL TowrR.—A drill tower is to be 
erected at the Bethnal Green Fire Station at 
a cost of about 100/. 

OLD Oak EsrArr.—In a report of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
it was stated that good progress had been 
made with the erection of houses on this 
estate, and that it was proposed to erect 
eighteen more cottages and three shops on 
the estate. 

LIBRARY, EDUCATION Orricrs.— The Estab- 
lishment Committee reported that it was 
necessary to provide additional accommoda- 
tion for the books in the library at the 
Education Offices, and that the estimated 
cost was 1137. 106. 

Sr. Paul's Bnipcr.—In a joint report of 
the Highways Committee and Improvements 
Committee it was recommended that Parlia- 
mentary powers should be sought for the con- 
struction of tramways from Southwark-street 
over the proposed new bridge. It was stated 
Еу the Finance Committee that this proposal 
would require the expenditure of 350.0007. 
towards the cost of widening St. Paul's 
Churchyard and the construction of tramways 
and subways. 

Ап amendment was put forward by Mr. 
J. D. Gilbert asking that a scheme should be 
submitted for the provision, on the basis of 
the Home Office suggestion, of a new road 
in continuation of the proposed southern 
approach to the bridge. 

This amendment was opposed by Lord Alex. 
Thynne, who contended that it was not wise 
to construct such a new road until they knew 
the character and volume of the traftic which 
would pass over the bridge. 

It was also pointed out by Mr. Haves 
Fisher that it would probably be six or 
seven years before the bridge was finished, and 
experience showed that it was not always an 
economical policy to buy land in advance of 
the time when it would be wanted. 

Further consideration of the matter was 
then adjourned. 

ADMIRALTY ARCH IMPROVEMENT.—It was 
reported by the Improvements Committee that 
terms had been arranged for the acquisition 
of all interests in the property needed for the 
Mall and Charing Cross improvement. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The R.I.B.A. and the Soclety of Architects. 

*SIR,—In the Report of the twenty-seventb 
annual meeting of the Society of Architects. 
published in your last issue, I find the 
following :— 

" The meeting was consequently adjourned, 
and in due course your Council received an 
intimation from the Council of the Royal 
Institute that they proposed to make an 
application ќо the Privy Council for a 
supplemental Charter, which would give the 
necessary powers to enter into the agreement.’ 

This I believe to be the first information 
that any ordinary member of the R.I.B.A. 
has received that such an intimation had been 
given by the Council of the Royal Institute 
to the Council of the Society of Architects, 
and I am astonished {hat such an arrange- 
ment should have been made without consult- 
ing the general body, and that it should have 
been left to the Society of Architects to 
declare the manner by which they hope to 
be absorbed. W. Н. Всвт, A.R.I.B.A. 

(,“ The report quoted by our correspondent 
does not exactly convey the state of affairs. 
We understand that the R. I. B. A. agreed to 
take steps towards securing a Charter, and the 
first of these steps would be to obtain the 
authority of the general body, which has not 
yet been done.—Ep.] 


The Breaking-up of Landed Estates. 

Sin, — The breaking-up of so many landed 
estates throughout the country will remove an 
influence which for centuries has been identi- 
fied with our great landowners in the pre- 
servation of natural scenery. This may be 
seen on all sides in town and country; in 
London it gave us the 400 garden squares of 
which we шау well be proud, and in the 
country that influence has preserved the land- 
scape in innumerable places. 

As this influence wanes, can we look for 
another conserving force without the inter- 
vention of a public authority? This question 
appears to me to be answered in the affirma- 
tive by a landowner who, in submitting to 
auction lands in Eynsford and Farningham, 
bars the erection of objectionable buildings 
by a condition of sale that each building shall 
be subject to the approval of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. АП purchasers 
being under like restrictions, all are alike 
benefited, and the community gains. 

Those who know the valley of the Darenth, 
with Lullingstone Park, the seat of Sir 
William Hart-Dxke, and the Elizabethan 
mansion of Frank's Hall, recently purchased 
and restored by Earl Bathurst (whose 
ancestors occupied it in Tudor times), will 
appreciate this effort to preserve the old- 
world setting of а valley which owes so much 
to the celebration of Arbor Day by the annual 
plantiug of shade trees in the thoroughfares 
and fruit-trees in the cottage gardens of 
Evnsford and Farningham. 

This proposal to substitute the influence of 
the Institute of British Architects for that of 
the great landowner will, I trust, be cordially 
supported. Mark Н. JUDGE. 


White-Lead. 

SiR,—You have a“ Note” in your issue of 
the 20 inst. condemning the use of white-lead 
as a pigment on the ground of its being 
necessarily injurious to the health of the 
painter. During forty-five years I employed 
many thousands of painters, and can say that 
in point of health and healthy appearance 
they compared quite favourably with any 
other class of operative. Some of these men 
I have known for thirty, forty, and fifty years. 
During this time there have been a few 
cases of what is called “ painter's colic,” 
which have mostly responded to treatment in 
a few days; I can remember but one case 
causing death, and in this case the victim 
was a zealous, good workman, but personally 
untidy and careless of himself. 

Undoubtedly there are some constitutions 
“ predisposed " to being a/fected by lead, and 
these persons should never become painters. 

There are certain conditions of work, well 
understood and for the last sixty vears acted 
on by all good painters and emplovers, in- 
dispensable to the safe use of white-lead ; 
these are personal cleanliness and the in. 
variable washing of hands before meals and 
before leaving work. It becomes a fixed 
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habit with the men, and facilities for it are 
a recognised part of the employer's provision 
of materials and plant on a painting job, as 
it is one of the foreman's duties to see that 
the practice is observed. If it be true that 
there is lately an increase in the numbgr of 
cases of lead-poisoning reported, I think this 
may be explained in two ways :—Firstly, that 
for cheap contract work many casual hands 
are taken on who are not trained painters; 
secondly, that since compensation claims for 
lead-poisoning can be made on the employer, 
even after a few days’ engagement, “lead 
aymptons have become more frequent. 
Great efforts are made by those interested 
in * white zinc" manufacture to make the 
most of the faults of white-lead," but the 
latter has qualities for which, in our climate, 
zinc 1s no substitute. 

lt is many years since I have employed any 
painter, nor have I the remotest interest in 
lead manufacture, but my own long experi- 
ence does not confirm this determined out- 
cry against a valuable material. 

J. D. Crace. 
Architects and Shop Designs. 

SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. Vale, who 
writes in your issue of September 1, finds 
shopkeeper clients more difficult to deal with 
than they are here. The large drapers, etc., 
who have had considerakle experience of 
London shops say that they gain by setting 
back the showcase, and form an arcade along 
the front, as the area of glass can be greater 
by designing the divisions with recessed bays, 
and this, they consider, compensates them 
for the loss of area. "Their customers are also 
able to shop in comfort in all weathers, as 


they are protected from rain and sun. We 
experience no trouble from shadows. 
Singapore. ARCHITECT. 
el — — 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Horseiydown. 

SIR,—Will you oblige by informing me 
if St. John's Church, Southwick, county of 
Surrey, is in existence now’ I am anxious 
to know if à monument erected to Benjamin 
Kidney now exists. It was erected in accord- 
ance with his will in the year 1787 or 1788 in 
the old church. I find that the monument 
erected to John Gower, who died in 1402, has 
been removed from the Chantry of St. John, 
where he had been buried in accordance with 
his will, and was re-erected in St. Mary's 
Overies, now St. Saviour's, Southwark. 

I find on one map of London St. Olave's 
Union and a church at the back of the 
Union, from High-street, Borough, down St. 
Thomas-street, Crufix-street, to Artillery- 
street; this last street should Бе in front 
of this old church marked on my map. On 
examining the list of churches I fail to find a 
St. John, Southwark. You have given us 
many particulars on churches; can you kindly 

W. Іввѕ Browy. 


oblige me? 

4%,“ Our correspondent’s letter relates 
clearly to the existing Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Horselydown, in Bermondsey, 
built in 1731.2 as one of the “ Fifty New 
Churches." There is no connexion, so far as 
we know, between that church and the St. 
John's Chapel, or Chantry, that stood 
formerly in the north aisle of St. Магу 
Overies (St. Saviour’s), wherein John 
Gower founded a chantry and was buried, 
1408. His monument was removed from St. 
John’s Chapel into the south transept, and 
repaired and recoloured er impensis the 
Duke of Sutherland, in 1832; it was returned 


to its original position fifteen years 
ago, in the north aisle of the nave. as re- 
stored, of Southwark Cathedral. A reply 
concerning the Kidney monument could 


doubtlessly be obtained from the Curate-in- 
Charge, St. John’s Rectory House, Fair-street. 
Horselydown, §.E.—Ep.] 
—————— — — 
MORTAR INSPECTION AT PLYMOUTH. 

The Borough Surveyor reports that he had 
examined during the past month four samples 
of motar taken from builders. Three of these 
samples were in conformity with the bv-laws. 
but the fourth was found to be deficient in 
lime. due to the use of slaked lime instead of 
unslaked. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


“ The Arrangement of Our Museums ” is the 
title of the leading article, which deals with the 
discussion now in progress in the columns of 
the Times. 


A second leading article dealing with new 
methods of measuring the vitiation of air 
appears on p. 468. 


In Notes (p. 469) will be found observations 
on: “The Railway Commission"; *''The 
Accumulation of Books”; The Crystal 
Palace"; “Indian Art and Archeology ” ; 
Wimbledon Common Extension; Changes 
at the Admiralty”; The Architect as 
* Decorator.’ ”’ 


A report, by Mr. R. G. Lovell, on the Ninth 
International Congress of Architects, held in 
Rome at the beginning of the month, was read 
at the last meeting of the Society of Architects 
by Mr. Lovell, who was the Society’s official 
delegate at the Congress. An abstract of the 
report appears on p. 470. 


An abstract of a paper on ' The Microscopical 
Examination of Architectural Material,” re- 
cently read before the Glasgow Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society by Mr. John 8. Glen 
Primrose, lecturer on metallurgy at the college, 
is given in this issue, p. 471. Some illustrations 
accompany the report. 


An abstract of a lecture on '' Landscape 
Architecture," recently read by Mr. Thos. H. 
Mawson, Hon. A. R.I. B.A., before the Gloucester- 
shire Architectural Association, appears on 
p. 474. 


Archeological Societies (p. 475) include brief 
notices of meetings of the Surrey Archeological 
Society (Visit to Charterhouse) and the Royal 
Archeological Institute (“ Art and History in 
Westminster Abbey '). 


Book notices (p. 477) include: * The Cathe- 
drals of Central Italy"; Practical Mathe- 
matics and Geometry "; ‘ Mill and Factory 
Wiring " ; “Practical Advice on Gaatitting," etc. 


In our Correspondence Column (p. 478) will 
be found letters on: Architects and Shop 
Designs:; “° White-Lead ” ; The Breaking-up 
of Landed Estates"; The R. I. B. A. and the 
Society of Architects." 


The Monthly Review of Civic Design, illus- 
trated (p. 481), consists of: A Notable Paris 
Improvement"; “ Schöneberg Electric Rail- 
way” ; and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 485) includes : 
The Railway Commission Report“; Duties 
on Land Values"; The Employers' Parlia- 
mentary Council "; “ Reinforced Concrete in 
Underpinning "; London Master Builders’ 
Association; Government Contracts“; 
Projected New Buildings in the Provinces ”’ ; 
" Applications under London Building Acts, 
1894 to 1909," etc. 


Some awards accorded to British exhibitors 
at Turin Exhibition are given on p. 489. 


Law Reports (p. 489) include brief reports of 
the following cases: Schworer v. Bethnal Green 
Borough Council“; “ Minter ». Waldstein.” 


In Lezal Column (p. 489) some observations 
will be fonnd on “ Deposits on Contracts for 
Sale," and ** Oil on Roads." 


Фо фрее 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, OcTOBER 27. 
Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's 
Societ y.— Professor Gourlay on The College Diploma 
aud Certificate Courses in Building." 7.45 p.m. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28. 


Institution Mi 1 kngincers.— Visit to Brent- 

wood Sewage Disposal Works. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 30. 

Architectural Association. —Mr. H. H. Hill, B.A., on 
“The A.A. Excursion to the Loire, 1911." 7.30 p.m. 

Univers ty of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on ‘‘ Renaissance Palaces and 
Villas of Rome. 5 p.m. 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on Western Asiatic Architecture. Lantern 
illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers (at the Institution of 
Electrical Engincers, Victoria - embankment).— Annual 
general meeting, followed by annual general meeting of 
the Benevolent Fund contributors, 7 p.m., and at 8 p.m. 
paper, entitled “Notes on Design and Construction in 
Gas Works,” by Mr. George Evetts, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31. 
Univermty of London (University College).— Mr. Arthur 
Н. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., on The Real Nature of the 
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Problems in Heating and Ventilation A waiting Solution 
by the Engineer "—III. 5 p.m. 

Battersea Polytechnic.— Mr. J. G. Clark on Gas 
Lighting." 7.30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 

Royal Archæological Institute.—Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson, M. A., F. S. A., on The nes Erin of John 
Gynwell, Bishop of Lincoln, for the Year1349." 430 p.m. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 

Architectural Association Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club (Ladies’ Night).—Mr. Edwin Gunn on Woman as 
a Domestic Architect.“ 7.30 p.m. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
No. 93, Mortimer-street, W. 


MHE accompanying drawing of this 
building, photographs of which 
appeared in the Builder of October 15, 
1910, shows а treatment for 
premises planned to contain shops and show- 
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rooms in the front on either side of a corridor 
leading to & hall in the rear, while a staircase 
connects а second hall in the basement and 
office rooms in the upper part of the building. 

The elevation is carried out in Portland stone, 
with bronze wreaths in the frieze, the shield 
and attendant ornaments and the fanlight 
over the entrance doorway being also in bronze. 
The windows are of wrought-iron glazed 
internally. 

Messrs. William & Edward Hunt were the 
architects, and Messrs. H. & E. Lea the 
general contractors. 


Business Premises, Gray's Inn-road. 


Tis building, recently erected by Messrs. 
Hart & Waterhouse, comprises offices and а 
board-room, occupying the whole width of the 
building on the first floor. Lawrence's 2-in. 
red bricks and Portland stone are employed 


Mercury. By Mr. A. Stanley Young. 
Plaster Model, shown at the Royal Academy Exhibition, 1911, of Finial, 7 ft. 6 in. high, erected 


in teak on business premises in Gray's Inn-road. 


(See Plates.) 
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Presbyterian Church, Umballa. 
Mr. James Ransome, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 


or the walling. and the roof is covered with 
Westmorland slate. 

The style is an adaptation of early Renais- 
sance. The large oriel window in the centre 
is supported upon lions and has sculptured 

els illustrative of the work carried on in the 
uilding. The carved work was entrusted to 
Messrs. Aumonier. The terminal figure on the 
roof, of which a detail view is published, was 
carried out by Mr. Stanley Young. 


Bruges : La Tour des Halles. 

THE drawing from which our reproduction 
was made was executed some years ago and 
was shown then at the Sketch Club Exhibition 
at the Royal College of Art. It obtained 
Professor Beresford Pite's prize in the Architec- 
tural Drawing Competition (black-and-white). 
It is an early example of the work of an artist 
who has since achieved considerable success 
with his etchings, sometimes of architectural 
subjects; and it is interesting partly on that 
account and partly because of the historical 
significance of the buildings represented. 


Presbyterian Church, Umballa. 

We illustrate an interior and exterior view 
of an unconsecrated church, designed for 
erection in the plains by Mr. James Ransome, 
F.R.I.B.A., under the instructions of the 
Government of India. 

Climatic conditions in the hills of India are 
sufficiently similar to those of our own country 
to call for no special treatment in the architec- 
ture of ecclesiastice buildings. "The churches, 
therefore, are designed by a simple adaptation 
of early English Gothic suited to execution in 
the rough and dressed stones usually obtainable 
in the hills. 

On the other hand, in the tropical climate of 
the plains, which necessitates the use of punkahs 
and the shading of all windows, except those 
facing north. the successful employment of 
Gothic architecture is a problem presenting 
many «difficulties. For this reason the type 
design for churches in the plains has been 
based on Byzantine lines and suited to con- 
struction in brick, with stone bands and dress- 
ings very sparingly used, the latter matcrial 
being in most parts of the plains considerably 
more cost!y than bricks. The effect of the 
interior of these buildings is necessarily marred 
by the obstructing punkahs. 


Church of St. John the Baptist, Holland-road, 
Kensington. 

Tuis church was designed by the late James 
Brooks in 1872, and the first section, comprising 
the chancel, chapels, and vestries, was erected 
two years later. The work was carried on at 
several different periods, and at the time when 
the western section of the nave was taken in 
hand it was decided to abandon the original 
intention of erecting a large tower and spire, 
and a new design was prepared for the wes, end. 
This was illustrated in the Builder of April 23, 
1892. The west wall, as then carried out, 


consisted of rough brickwork in which was 


inserted a part of the great doorway and the 
wheel window over it. 

When it was decided to complete the church 
by the erection of the west front it was felt 
that the space occupied by the deep external 
porticoes of the second design might be better 
utilised by forming a baptistry and enclosed 
porches, and a third design was accordingly 
prepared with this object. This was to some 
extent a return to the original idea, as the lower 
stage of the tower had been intended to serve 
as a baptistry. The side porches are designed 
to be used also as classrooms, and the arcaded 
porticoes are to give shelter to children or 
others awaiting admission. The new buildings 
were dedicated by the Bishop of London on 
December 12, 1910. 

The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
E. A. Roome & Co., of Basinghall-street, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Jas. Brooks, Son, 
& Adkins. The statue of St. John Baptist over 
the central entrance is the work of Mr. J. E. 
Taylerson, of | Marney-road, Lavender-hill, 
who has also executed the architectural carving. 
The font was altered and re-erected by Messrs. 
J. Whitehead & Sons, of Imperial Works, 
Kennington Oval. The oak-screen for the arch 
between the baptistry and nave was made by 
Mr. A. Robinson, of the Bloomsbury Carving 
Works, and contains oak statuettes of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Gabriel in the centre 
opening, with synagogue and church on either 
side. These statuettes were entrusted to Mr. 
Tavlerson, who has prepared also the stone 
figures of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, pleced 
on corbels in the :ambs of the arch. 
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COM PETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery. 
We understand that at the meeting of the 
Manchester City Council on Wednesday it 
was decided to hold over the discussion on 
the assessor's report in this competition until 
the first week in Decémber, and that the 
award is in favour of design No. 4. 


Welsh National Eisteddfod, 1912. 

In connexion with this meeting, to be 
held at Wrexham next September, a con- 
etition will be held in the Arts, Crafts, and 
Bins Section with the subject “ The Welsh 
Housing Question and р for Work- 
men's Cottages." The chief prize is 50/. 
Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
A. Williams, of the Letchworth Garden City, 
are the adjudicators, and Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
F. R. I. B. A., is the professional co-adjutor or 
umpire. Competitors are requested to have 
special regard to Welsh physical conditions 
not only in building on the flat but on hill. 
sides. А good solution of hillside planning 
is desired. Designs may be accompanied by 
a treatise dealing with the general subject 
of housing conditions as they now exist, either 
in Wales generally (including Monmouth- 
shire) or in any particular Welsh county or 
group of counties. Conditions of the com- 

tition may be obtained from the Welsh 
ousing Association, 9, Temple-chamters, 


Town Hall, Trouville. 

In the competition for a Town Hall at 
Trouville the designs of MM. L. & Р. 
Farge, of Paris, were awarded the first prize; 
those of M. Cargill, of Le Havre, and M. 
Greber, of Paris, were placed second and 
third respectively. 


— —— — 


FIFTY. YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 26, 1861. 


The Temple. 

THE Temple is in a state of great bustle. 
The Middle Temple Library is to be opened 
by the Prince of Wales on the 31st. 

Goldsmith's house has followed Dr. 
Johnson's, and the church has been opened 
on the north side, where a considerable area 
will be preserved, and where a set of 
residences, “ Middle Temple Chambers," is 
being erected by Messrs. Lucas. Mr. St. 
Aubyn is the architect, and this gentleman, 
in conjunetion with Mr. Smirke, who acts 
for the Inner Teinple, is now considering 
what is to be done with the church. The 
removal of the house over the porch has 
exposed а western wheel window in the 
Norman Round, the retention of which will 
render the proper covering of the porch a 
problem. | 


CHURCH OF S.JOHN BAPTIST 
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MONTHLY REVIEW. / CIVIC DESIGN. 


UCH measure of poetic justice as 
circumstances permit is at last 


being paid to the memory of the 
greatest artist of the Renaissance in France. 
The church of the Benedictine Monastery of 
Val de Grá-e, in Paris, should have been the 
crowning achievement of the matured genius 
of Francois Mansart. Its history is one of 
the tragedies of architecture. Founded by 
Anne of Austria, the wife of Louis XIII., in 
fulfilment of a vow to build а noble church 
on the birth of the Dauphin, the founda- 
tion-stone was laid by Louis XIV., when a 
child of seven years old, in 1645. 
Francois Mansart was the architect, but 
after he had been in charge of the works for 
à twelvemonth and had raised the walls 


—— —MM— À 


La Chapelle du Val de Gráce, Paris. 


A NOTABLE PARIS IMPROVEMENT. 


some 9 ft. above the floor level he was 
discharged and superseded by Lemercier, 
who, in turn, was followed by Le Muet and 
Le Due. 

Shortly after this crushing blow Mansart 
was, for political reasons, deprived of all his 
employment by the Court, and finally died 
in 1666. 

Judging from the plan and general idea 
of the building, and also from the distin- 
guished character of the interior work as 
begun by Mansart, this church should have 
been one of the masterpieces of the Renais- 
sance, and even now the liberties taken with 
Mansart's design by his inferior successors 
cannot prevent it from remaining one of the 
most interesting. As it stands to-day its 


| Photo. by Киһи. 


chief interest consists rather in its lay-out 
and approach, and the manner in which 
the central dominant feature is supported by 
the lower buildings of the forecourt, than in 
the actual features and details of the exterior, 
which fall only too short of what might have 
been had Mansart been permitted to finish it. 

But, although it is impossible now for a 
more appreciative generation to restore 
Mansart's conception to its original artistic 
completeness, it has been found possible to 
deal with its surroundings on the lines he 
suggested. 

The plan of the church is a Latin cross 
with a dome on the intersection. This is 
generally acknowledged to be a fundamental 
mistake, as the nave огу narthex of the 
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FRUBOURG 


RUE VAL DE GRACE 


Val de Gráce, Paris: Sketch Plan of 


Recent Improvement. 


long arm of the cross must always cut off 
the view of the central dome, as at St. Paul's, 
or as at the Panthéon in Paris, where the Latin 
cross is said to have been adopted instead 
of the more natural Greek cross, in deference 
to ecclesiastical convention. 

It is to be presumed, in the absence of any 
definite record to the contrary, that in this 
case also it was forced upon Mansart against 
his better judgment. Ве that as it may, 
he appears to have intended this treatment 
and to have foreseen its consequences, as he 
designed a semicircular place, with а fountain 
and pyramid in the centre, on the opposite 
side of the Rue Faubourg St. Jacques, to 
enable the spectator to get far enough away 
from the building to see the dome to 
advantage. Had the dome been built on 
& Greek cross, thus bringing it farther for- 
ward, this special arrangement would not 
have been necessary, as the depth of the 
forecourt, some 200 ft., would have been 
sufficient to have given а proper view from 
the Rue Faubourg St. Jacques ; although, 
of course, such a semicircular place would, 
In any event, have added considerably to the 
general effect. 

It is here that the enlightened and 
sympathetic administration of the city of 
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Paris has found an object worthy of its 
solicitude. No one of the many admirable 
improvements which it has in hand or con- 
templates for the future will give keener 
pleasure to the lover of art than this homage 
paid to the memory of the supreme genius 
of the Renaissance. 

After 250 years François Mansart still lives, 
and his ideas fructify. The Municipality of 
Paris had already laid out the Rue Val de 
Gráce, giving a vista of the dome from 
the Boulevard St. Michel, and it is now 
engaged in forming the semicircular open 
place opposite the Court of Honour, as 
indicated in the sketch plan. 

We cannot help contrasting the attitude of 
the City of Paris towards this historic monu- 
ment with that adopted by the City of 
London towards the approaches and environ- 
ment of St. Paul's, a building of far greater 
relative importance in the life of the city. 
But after such an encouraging instance of 
the immortality of a true idea as is afforded 
by the improvement at the Val de Grace 
we feel justified in believing that Wren's idea 
will; in the fulness of time, come to fruition 
also. 

A further interesting connexion between 
these two buildings is to be found in the 
unusual similarity between the general 
treatment and the detail of the internal 
order in both buildings. That at the Val de 
Gráce should be the personal work of Mansart, 
and as such, and as one of the latest 
examples of the work of the great artist of the 
day, it would naturally have excited the 
attention of Wren when studying the build- 
ings of Paris. To those interested in such 
questions it may throw some light on the 
methods of Wren and on the debatable 
question of the amount of French work in 
St. Paul's. 


SCHONEBERG ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY. 


Zeitschrift fir Bauwesen contains a lengthy 
article, with many interesting detailed illus- 
trations, of an underground electric railway in 
the neighbourhood of Schóneberg, one of the 
suburbs of Berlin. We publish a view, with 
plan and section, of the Stadtpark Station, 
where the railway crosses at the lower ground 
level with the high level road taken over it. 

Advantage has been taken of this rather 
unusual arrangement to obtain an interesting 
architectural composition, which should, woe 
think, be very effective. There is evidently no 
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Electric Railway Station, Schöneberg. 
(From Zeitachvift für Bauwesen.) 
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reason why these engineering schemes should 
not prove an added charm to the neighbourhood 
if only they are rightly handled. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


DIFFICULTIES іп regard to 

The Housing dwellings are alluded to in the 

of Naples. annual report of the British 
Consul at Naples, Mr. 6. 
Churchill, who says it seems impossible to 
arrive at a criterion as to the real extent of the 
commercial development of that city. New 
streets with handsome up-to-date piles of flats— 
the rents of which are in advance of anything 
hitherto heard of there—are occupied as soon 
as they are licensed for letting; and yet rents 
are continually rising, showing unmistakably 
that there is a demand for more housing space. 
In the more densely-populated quarters of the 
town there are no tenement houses with vacant 
rooms. Tramway lines are being extended in 
order to bring the outer suburbs into closer 
relation with the town, so that the 1 
classes may be able to find lodgings there, an 
cheap workmen's services have been instituted 
at certain hours of the day in order to enable 
workpeople to avail themselves of housing in a 
larger radius from the city proper. In order 
further to find a solution for the burning 
question of housing an ever-growing population, 
the Government is projecting a law to 
encourage the building of cheap dwellings which 
shall be exempted from property tax for a 
period of ten years, whilst houses for the better 
classes are to be exempted from taxes for half 
the period mentioned. These remedies are to 
be general all over Italy. 

The Civic Council of Naples, in order to cope 
with its own local problem, has granted the sum 
of 12,0001. a year for the space of fifty years, 
free of interest and reimbursement, to an m- 
stitution created for the construction of ed tere 
dwellings, the first payment to begin with 1911. 
The objects of the municipality is to enable 
the construction company to borrow money 
cheaply in order that the work may be proceeded 
with expeditiously. The Civic Council require 
the popular dwellings not to exceed a stipulated 
rent. The neighbouring town of Castellammare 
has been authorised to hold a lottery not to 
exceed 40,000L, free of taxes, for the benefit 
of the company which is to construct workmen s 
dwellings there. 


A SCHEME for a quay along 

A Forgotten the north side of the river 
Embankment from Charing Cross to Black- 
Scheme, friars appears to have been 
suggested in 1825 by а Lieut.- 

Colonel Trench, and to have been taken up 
and promoted as а financial enterprise by 
certain more or less important people of the day. 
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Electric Railway Station, Schöneberg. 
(From Zeitschrift für Bauwesen.) 


Viewed in the light of a commercial specula- altogether to be regretted, for, considering the excusable if done supremely well, and for that іб 
tion, it is difficult to imagine it successful, and standard of work of that day, it is doubtful ^ was 150 years too late or too early. 
it may be owing to this fact that nothing seems whether it would have proved to be an artistic The view we illustrate shows the treatment 
to have come of it. This perhaps is not success either. Such an undertaking is only of the bank from Charing Cross to Waterloo 
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Bridge. The idea seems to have been to carry 
on the basement treatment of Somerset House 
with water-gates giving access to streets or 
wharfs behind the screen. This treatment has 
more than once been proposed for the south 
bank of the river as producing a fine monu- 
mental effect, while providing facilities for the 
warehouses and docks of a busy commercial 
quarter. 

Whatever may be said against such an 
arbitrary treatment of the river frontage, its 
general effect, however tame and uninteresting 
it might have been in detail, would at least 
have been more dignified than the present 
jumble of uninteresting buildings on the western 
side of Waterloo Bridge. Save for the 
Embankment, which forms a fine base-line, 
this part of the river bank is as much in need 
of comprehensive treatment to-day as it was 
in 1826. 


A SCHEME formulated by 
Rochester Rochester Corporation has 
and Town failed to secure the sanction 
Planning. of the Local Government 


. Board upon the ground that 
Crown lands are exempted from town planning 
schemes. 


Many houses in the poorer 


Workmen's rt of Greenock having been 
Dwellings in found undesirable for habita- 
Greenock. tion they have been closed. 


and the Corporation has ap- 
pointed а Committee to report on the possibility 
of rebuilding under the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1909. 


Ox September 22 а Local 


Street Government Board inquiry 
Widening маз held in respect to various 
at Bristol. proposals of the Bristol City 


Council for street improve- 
ments. These included the widening of Victoria- 
street, St. Philips Marsh; West-street, St. 
Philip’s ; Victoria-road, Bedminster ; Hotwell- 
road ; Rupert-street ; and Cheltenham-road. The 
total sum proposed to be borrowed for these 
purposes was 2,000/. 


THE Executive Committee of 


Dublin Citizen'sthe Association noted with 
Association satisfaction that as an out- 
and Town come of the suggestion made 
Planning. in the paper read on the 


subject at the Ui Broasail 
Exhibition and Congress of the Royal Institute 
of Public Health, under the auspices of the 
Association, by Mr. James Vincent Brady, C.E., 
steps are being taken for the formation of an 
Irish Housing апа Town Planning Association 
of & permanent character. The Committec 
were further gratified to perceive that the 
Public Health Authorities of the city were 
taking active steps to give effect to the sug- 
gestions contained in the pamphlet issued bv 
the Association dealing with the powers vested 
in the Corporation under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Acts.—Freeman’s Journal. 


А STATUTORY meeting of 

Twickenham owners and lessees of property 
Town-Planning in Twickenham was held at 

Scheme. the Town Hall recently to 
consider the town-planning 
scheme promoted by the District Council. 

The Surveyor (Mr. Pearce), in describing the 
scheme, said that the area scheduled comprised 
1,880 acres, of which 1,520 acres were within 
the parish of Twickenham. On the Surrey 
side of the Thames a strip of land, varying in 
width from 100 ft. to 300 ft., and extendin 
from Richmond to Kingston, had been secure 
and vested in the Surrey County Council, but 
there was nothing to prevent the adjoinin 
land from being disfigured by the erection o 
factories and other unsightly buildings. 
Important new means of communication could 
also be opened up, including a bridge from 
Eel Pie nd. 

Mr. Cole, who represented the War Office, 
asked for Kneller Hall and Hounslow Heath 
to be excluded from the scheduled area, stating 
that the Local Government Board had no 
power to sanction the inclusion in the scheme 
of any Crown property. 

This exclusion of Crown property from the 
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Bruxelles-aux-Champs. 
Plan d'ensemble et Profil en Long de la jonction des Boulevards de 2* ceinture avec ceux de 1° ceinture. 


scope of the Act is & point that may cause 
trouble in the future unless those responsible 
for the administration of the Crown lands 
show an equal amount of discretion and good 
taste when carrying out works within the area of 
а scheme. Considerable annoyance was caused 
in Edinburgh by the way in which the Govern- 
ment officials ignored the amenities of the 
neighbourhood in one of the residential streets. 
In the case of Hounslow Heath and Kneller 
Hall we presume the main idea of the War 
Office would be to preserve them as they are 
now, and not to promote building schemes 
which might clash with the general town 
planning scheme. 


Іт is proposed to extend 
Extension of Streatham Common by the 
Streatham acquisition of the Rookery 
Common. Estate of about 3 acres at a 
cost of 3,000. The London 
County Council, having inquired whether the 
Wandsworth Borough Council would be pre- 
pared to subscribe towards the expense, a sum 
of 3001. was voted by the Wandsworth Council, 
in spite of the opposition of one of the Council- 
lors, who thought that the Common was big 
enough, taking into consideration the dog-in- 
the-manger attitude of the London County 
Council in refusing to give up а small corner 
of the Common for а public improvement." 
If the London County Council had not taken 
up this dog-in-the-manger attitude we presume 
the Common would not be big enough. 


Turs scheme, by E. Stases 
Bruxelles-aux- engineer, and Н. de Bruvne 
Champs. architect, for dealing with the 
whole problems of the out- 
Skirts of Brussels, and for taking advantage 
of the open spaces and pleasant rural spots 
still remaining in close proximity to the city. 
is, in the authors words, an attempt “to 
transform the circular expansion of the town 
into а star-shaped figure, between the points of 
which would be preserved for ever light and 
breezy intervals promising better things bevond.” 
It was recently submitted to the Société 
Centrale d'Architecture, and formed th 
subject of a paper at the Town Planning 
Conference at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, by whose courtesy we are enabled 
to pubiish this plan. 


A RESIDENT in Beulah Hill 


A Possible writes to express surprise that. 
Garden at a time when so much is 
Suburb. heard of a high situation. 


and beautiful 
surroundings ав necessities for а place of 
residence, the fine wooded slopes of Norwood 
should have escaped the notice of those on the 
look out for the nucleus of & garden suburb. 
Within easy reach of town, and adjoining 
main roads already paved, drained, and lighted, 
are acres of садое and timbered slopes as 
high as the dome of St. Paul's, commanding 
extensive views of the Surrey Hills, and with 
& statistical death-rate of only 8 per cent. 


bracing air, 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION 
REPORT. 
ДЫ Royal Commission appointed to 


inquire into the working of the concilia- 

tion scheme in connexion with railways 

is to be congratulated upon having 
concluded its labours, and issued a unanimous 
Report in a remarkably short space of time, 
without any of the delay too often associated 
with the appointment of Royal Commissions. 

As far as the general public is concerned, by 
far the most important finding of the Com- 
mission is that which relates to the recognition 
of the trade unions. On this point the Com- 
missioners report :—‘‘ We. think that, with 
their great responsibilities, the companies 
cannot, and should not, be expected to permit 
any intervention between them and their men 
on the subjects of discipline and management.”’ 
The companies, it will be remembered, con- 
tended that any intervention between them- 
selves and the men on questions of discipline 
and management would render it impossible for 
the companies to carry out their statutory 
duties, and would endanger the public safety. 

Conciliation Boards, according to the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners, as heretofore, 
may deal with questions relating to rates of 
wages, hours of labour, or conditions of service 
other than matters of discipline and manage- 
ment, and, as regards the Conciliation Boards, 
powers are proposed to be given to the men to 
appoint a secretary, whether an employee or a 
person outside, who shall act as their advocate, 
but shall not have power to vote unless he be 
a duly elected member. Under the scheme of 
1907 such a power was not conferred until the 
final stage of conciliation—an arbitration—had 
been reached, but under the new scheme the 
idea is that the men's advocate should have 
cognisance of the proceedings in the earlier 
stages. 

À comprehensive scheme of conciliation is 
now proposed by the members of the Com- 
mission into the details of which we do not 
prefer to enter here; the provisions of the 
scheme include the abolition of the Central 
Board, which, it will be remembered, was a 
мер which obtained support from witnesses on 
both sides, and they, as far as possible, are 
directed to securing finalitv for the decisions 
of the Conciliation Boards. Thus Art. 46 lays 
it down that All settlements arrived at, 
whether by agreement of the two sides or by 
the decision of the Chairman, shall be final and 
binding for the periods of operation on both the 
company and the employees, the ratification of 
neither of these parties being required." In 
this connexion, however, the Commissioners 
point out that they have not considered it 
their duty to prescribe how contracta are to 
be enforced nor how the breach of them should 
be penalised ; but they make an appeal to rail- 
waymen to maintain the high standard and tradi- 
tions of the service. Existing agreements and 
awards, it is recommended, should remain in 
force until July, 1912, and thereafter, unless 
amended or nullified; the new scheme to 
remain in force until November, 1914. 

As far as can be seen on first inspection. the 
'ommissioners have not only worked expedi- 
tiously, but thoroughly, and have produced a 
scheme deserving. at апу rate, of carcful con- 
sideration bv all those who have any interest 
in industrial peace. 

During the sittings of the Roval Commission 
we have abstained from making апу comment 
on the English railway strike and the evidence 
produced before the Commissioners, but now 
that the question is no longer sub judice we 
may remark on the extraordinary absence of 
any grievances disclosed in the evidence which 
could justify the men in the action taken by 
them in dislocating the whole carrying trade 
of the country. The Commissioners do not 
tind the companies guilty of апу obstructive 
tendency to prevent the full fruition of the 
scheme of 1907. On the contrary, they find 
that both sides considered arbitration as the 
real object of that scheme, and that the earlier 
stages of conciliation and negotiation through 
the usual channels were in consequence some- 
what neglected. The Report appears to have 
been received with much dissatisfaction by а 


considerable body of railway workers—probably, 
as we hope, the result of not knowing what 
the Report really recommends. 

That some grievances may exist in the 
railway service as in other industries no one 
would deny for a moment, but in the interests 
of the men we would urge them never again 
to be led into inflicting such grievous loss on 
the community and alienating the public 
sympathy by the ill-considered actions which 
have characterised the recent strikes, and for 
causes 80 little apparent. 


DUTIES ON LAND VALUES: 
REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS. 


THE Report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, dealing, as it does, for the first time 
with the duties on land values under the Finance 
Act, 1909-10, containssome information of 
interest, especially to those who, like builders, 
have an interest in dealings with land. 

The Commissioners state that the number of 
hereditaments to be valued in the three 
kingdoms approximates some 11,000,000, and 
that some years must elapse before the pro- 
visional valuations can be completed ; they also 
refer to the parallel of the Doomsday Book, 
and mention the fact that in one case at least 
property has been found to remain in the same 
family since the original Doomsday Book 
record—a fact historically interesting. 

The Commissioners observe that “the in- 
crement value duty in the nature of things 
cannot be expected to yield much during the 
early years of its existence,” and the truth of 
this observation is apparent ; they also observe 
that, pending the setting up of the machinery 
of valuation, the collection of the reversion 
duty and the undeveloped land duty has 
been retarded, but it surely must be a matter 
for surprise that the duties on land values 
have but yielded 520,8007]. In this sum is 
apparently included the mineral rights duty, 
which is stated to have realised the full amount 
expected, and from the total have to Бе 
deducted the heavy expenses incidental to the 
valuation, including the salaries of a very large 
staff. 

Having regard to the observations of the 
Commissioners as to the difficulties £o be 
encountered, and the feeling of general uncer- 
tainty engendered among landowners by this 
Act, the question may well be asked whether 
any other form of taxation more equitable in 
its incredence, less cumbrous in its machinery, 
and less liable to injure already depressed 
industries could not have been devised. 

Under the heading Reversion Duty " the 
Commissioners comment on the unexpectedly 
small number of returns, but 559 accounts 
having been received, and the duty paid in 
respect of undeveloped land duty appears to 
have been 1,189/. in 1909-10 and 1,162/. in 
1910-11. 

There is much other matter in the Report 
worthy of study, but we must refer our readers 
to the Report itself for further information. 


THE EMPLOYERS' 
PARLIAMENTARY COUNCIL: 
THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT (1906). 


THE following is а copy of a Memorial sent 
bv the Emplovers’ Parliamentary Council to the 
Prime Minister on October 20 :— 

The undersigned Central Emplovers' Asso- 
ciations connected with the various industries 
in the United Kingdom beg leave most 
humbly to call your attention, and the attention 
of his Majesty's Government, to the grave 
evils which have arisen in consequence of the 
Trade Disputes Act, 1906, and to the present 
combination of labour unions for the purpose 
of promoting national strikes fraught with 
incalculable loss and immense suffering to the 
community. 

It is submitted that recent events have 
demonstrated that picketing during trade 
disputes and strikes results in intimidation, 
frequently accompanied by outrage, violence, 


and destruction of property; and that the 
peaceful persuasion " of a mob of unlimited 
numbers, who тау '' attend at or near a house 
or place where & person resides or works or 
carries on business or happens to be,” is a form 
of tyranny so gross and monstrous as to com- 
pletely negative the rights of every law-abiding 
citizen who declines to subject himself to 
labour. union domination. 

It is also submitted that, the law having 
relieved labour unions of responsibility for their 
actions during trade disputes, these bodies are 
thus specially privileged to do wrong to others, 
and that such immunity has resulted in great 
injury to the trade and commerce of the country. 

It is further submitted that the federation 
of the labour unions of the United Kingdom 
into one gigantic body having for its object the 
organisation of strikes on a national scale is a 
conspiracy against private freedom, industrial 
peace, and national well-being, with which no 
country governed by just laws should be 
menaced. | 

It is therefore most respectfully urged :— 

I. That picketing should either be rigorously 
suppressed or the number of pickets should be 
limited to two, and such pickets should be 
required to wear a distinguishing badge, and 
to attend only where а person works or carries 
on business. 

II. That unions, whether of workmen or 
masters, should be subjected to the ordinary 
law of the land. and made responsible, like а 
other classes of the community, for their actions. 

III. That a federation of unions for the 
purpose of ** paralysing the country " by means 
of a general strike or lock-out, throwing all 
industries and communications into disorder, 
and stopping the food supplies of the nation, 
should be suppressed as an unlawful combination 
and immediately so proclaimed." 

The memorial is followed by the names of 
a number of employers’ associations, including 
the Employers’ Parliamentary Council; the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
po of Great Britain and Ireland ; London 

aster Builders! Association ; Scottish Building 
Trades Federation; the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Building Trades Employers' Council ; 
Glasgow Building Trades Exchange; National 
Federation of Slate Merchants, Slaters, and 
Tilers; the National Association of Master 
Monumental Masons and Sculptors ; the National 
Association of Master Heating and Domestic 
Engineers; National Association of Master 
Plasterers ; Scottish Master Plasterers’ Associa- 
tian ; the Confederated National Association of 
Master Plasterers, Plumbers, and Slaters ; the 
Institute of Plumbers ; the National Association 
of Master Plumbers; United Kingdom Granite 
and Whinstone Quarry Masters’ Association : 
the London Association of Master Decorators ; 
the Central Association of the Lime and Lime- 
stone Industry of Great Britain. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A CouwciL meeting of the London Master 
Builders’ Association was held at Koh-i-Noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C., on Thursday, the 
19th inst. 

The Finance Committee's report was read 
and approved, and the report of the Carpen- 
ters’ and Joiners’ Conciliation Board meeting 
was reported. 

The Council gave its consideration to 
matters relating to the Industrial Council 
appointed by the Board of Trade, to a 
petition that had been lodged against the 
Trade Disputes Act (1906), and to various 
other trade matters, to the erroneous report 
in the Press of the annual meeting of the 
London Association of Slate Merchants and 
Master Slaters, and to the next issue of the 
handbook. 

The following were elected as Associate 
members of the Association :—The Metro- 
politan Asphalt Company, Messrs. C. Loosley 
& Sons, and Messrs. F. A. Clark & Son. 

The following were nominated for member- 
ship: As ordinary member, Mr. A. E. 
Symes; Associates, Messrs. J. Russell & Co.. 
Ltd. 
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REINFORCING CONCRETE IN 
UNDERPINNING. 


Our attention has been called to an 
exceedingly ingenious and very simple method 
of reinforcing concrete in underpinning. 
Mr. C. R. Price, of 87, Bishopsgate, E.C., the 
originator of the idea, has explained to us 
the working of it, and mentioned the 
names of several well-known architects 
to whom he has shown the drawings, and 
who have expressed their warm approval of it. 

It has always been a difticulty with those 
who have had much experience in under- 
pinning how to be sure of getting a proper 
adhesive setting between the blocks or piers 
of concrete which of necessity have to be put 
in in 3-ft. or about 3-ft. lengths, and no 
matter how particularly the work is super- 
vised, or how good a builder is engaged, an 
ordinary workman is quite capable of leaving 
а film of clay or earth on the first piers when 
filling in the intermediate pieces; then, let 
the rest of the work be ever so well done, 
the whole is no better than that one doubtful 
joint. Concrete is put in to distribute the 
weight over a large area, and, seeing that 
the bottom of the concrete is in tension, it 
is at once apparent how vital such weakness is. 

The whole object of Mr. Price's idea is :— 
(1) To make it impossible to get any earth 
at any time between the meeting faces of 
concrete, thus ensuring a clean joint; (2) to 
get à grooved and tongued or joggled joint, 
thus avoiding the straight joint and its weak- 
ness; and (3), by far the most important, to 
get a continuous length of adequate rein- 
forcing throughout the whole length of the 
underpinning. 

The cost, in any case, is very moderate, and 
in many cases money can actually be saved. 
as district and borough surveyors will accept 
less depth of reinforced concrete than would 
be required in the ordinary way. 

We are able to reproduce a drawing of the 
scheme, which explains itself, and Mr. Price 
offers to send to any who are interested 
details and further particulars if they will 
apply to him at 87, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Tae following tenders have been accepted 
during the past month by the Government 
departments named:—Wur Office: works 
services—alterations and additions to York 
Military Hospital—Mr. W. Bellerby, Hungate 
Sawmills, York; alterations, etc., at Duke of 
York's headquarters, left wing of main block— 
Messrs. Thomas & Edge, oolwich; altera- 
tions, cte., to married quarters, Ashton-under- 
Lyne—Mr. J. Ridyard, Railway Sawmills. 
Ashton-under-Lyne; erection of annexes and 
alterations to married quarters, Canterbury— 
Messrs. Johnson & Co., 97, Southwark Bridge- 
road, S.E.; erection of annexes and alterations 
to married quarters, Beverley—Mr. A. Robin- 
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son, Woodbine Works, Idle, Bradford; erection 
of annexes and alterations to married quarters, 
Gosport—Mr. J. Hunt, South Wharf, Cleve- 
land-road, Gosport; erection of barrack blocks, 
Whittington Heath Barracks, Lichfield— 
Messrs. T. Lowe & Sons, Curzon-street, Burton- 
on-Trent; erection of canteen and recreution 
establishment at Horfield Barracks, Bristol— 
Messrs. G. Pollard & Co., Taunton; erection 
of fire-engine shed, etc., Preston—Mr. R. Holt, 
50, Badger-street, Bury; erection of officers’ 
quarters, Netheravon—Messrs. W. E. Chivers 
& Sons, Devizes; improvements to sergeants’ 
mess, Halifax—Messrs. T. Obank & Sons, 
Cyprus Works, Thackley, Bradford; installa- 
tion of heating apparatus, left wing, main 
block, Duke of York's headquarters— Messrs. 
E. Deane & Beal, Ltd., 1, Arthur-street East, 
London Bridge; installation of heating ap- 
aratus,  Hilsea  Hospital—Messrs. J. F. 
hilips & Sons, Queen Anne’s-chambers 
S.W.; miniature rifle range, Wormwood 
Scrubbs—Messrs. T. Wood & Sons, Ltd., 
Crockerhill, near Swanley, Kent; periodical 
works services at Norwich and Woolwich 
(hospital)—Messrs. Skevington Bros., Bateman- 
street, Derby; provision of brick fireplaces 
to officers’ quarters at Bulford—Mr. 
Crockerell, Bulford Camp; renewing paving 
and пил at troop stables, Hounslow— 
Messrs. Johnson & Co., 97, Southwark Bridge- 
road, S.E. India Office, Store Department: 
bridgework—Messrs. Braithwaite & Kirk, 
West Bromwich; Messrs. Brandon Bridgo 
Building Company, Motherwell; Messrs. Dor- 
man, Long, & Co, Middlesbrough; 
Patent Shaft, etc., Company, Wednesbury ; 
tiles—Messrs. Malkin Tile Works Company, 
Burslem. Crown Ayents for the Colonies: 
steel bridgework — Thames Ironworks 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, 
Canning Town, E.; bridgework—Messrs. Sir 
W. Arrol & Co, Ltd., 32, Victoria-street, 
S.W.; cement—Mesers. Martin Earle & Co., 
Ltd., 137, Queen Victoria-stroet, E.C.; 
Barron’s Cement Company, Ltd., 6, Lloyd’s- 
avenue, E.C.; Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Ltd., 8, Lloyd’s-avenue, E.C. 
Office of Works: builders’ work, Eltham 
Palace restoration—Messrs. J. Thompson & 
Co., 45, Wood-street, Peterborough; 
Post Office, north, extension of dining-room— 
Messrs. H. F. Webb & Co., Longfellow Works, 
Walthamstow; Glasgow Head Post Office, re- 
inforced concrete work— Messrs, Perry & Co. 
(Bow), Ltd., 56, Victoria-street, S.W.; Stoke 
Newington branch Post Office, alterations— 
Messrs. J. Groves & Son, Forster-road, Totten- 
ham; drainage, Houses of Parliament, re- 
vision of drainage and diversion of rainwater 
— North British Plumbing Company, 
Ltd., 15, Cartaret-street, S.W.: residences, 
Kew Gardens—Messrs. Dent & Hellyer, Ltd., 
35, Red Lion-square, W.C.; urinals and fittings 
—Messrs. George Howson & Sons, Ltd., East- 
wood Sanitary Works; General Post Office, lay- 
:ng pipes and ducts (Park Exchange Arca, 
ndon)]—Messrs. Grieg & Matthews, 35, 
Queen Victoria-street. E.C.: laving pipes 
(Leeds-Hull)—Messrs. Robson, Eckford. & Co., 
Hawick, N.B.; laying pipes from Chepstow 
River Bridge to Newport, Mon.—Mr. C. J. 
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Nevitt, Bailey-street, Stafford; Mr. W. Dob- 
son, Yeuman-lane, Edinburgh; laying pipes 
(West Ham)—Messrs. Groun & Newton. 
Page Green, South Tottenham, N. Metro- 
politan [Police : erection of a new police-station 
ut Streathum—Messrs. Godson & Son, 215, Kil. 
burn-lane, N.W. Commissioners of Public 
Works, Ireland: building works—erection of 
Castlerea Post Office, Co. Roscommon— Messrs. 
G. Dawson & Co., 99, Amiens-street. 
Dublin; drainage, Royal Irish Constabulary 
Depot, Dublin—Messrs. Bairds, Ltd., Lower 
Abbey-street, Dublin; fittings, etc., Waterford 
Post Office— Mr. Alex. McDermott, Castle Hill. 
Enniscorthy. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, HARROW. 


The foundation-stone of this church was laid 
on October 16 by Lord Ashcombe. The new 
church will be built from the designs of Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., of West- 
minster. The architect has chosen a free treat- 
ment of the Decorated style. As both the east 
and west ends are comparatively hidden from 
view, little elaboration of detail will be needed. 
The western entrance porches will be placed 
on either side of an apsidal baptistry, with 
other entrances to the church being placed at 
the west end of the north and south transepts. 
Separate entrances are also arranged for the 
chapel and vestries at the east end. The plan 
consists of a nave, 84 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, 
divided into five bays, giving &ccommodation 
for 450 right in front of the chancel. As before 
stated, а baptistry flanked by two large 
porches is placed at the west end. North and 
south lean-to aisles are placed against the 
three western bays of the nave arcade, and 
transepts are thrown out from the two east 
bays on either side. The north transept will 
form, as it were, the nave of the side chapel. 
The chancel, which is 39 ft. long by 27 ft. broad. 
gives accommodation for forty-four, including 
clergy and choir, and room for a sanctuary. 
The altar is raised five steps from the chancel. 
and nine steps from the nave floor level, and 
considerable space is allowed on the east wall. 
above the altar, for a future reredos or dossal 
hangings, so that the whole effect may be 
more spacious. Side passages are placed on 
either side of the chancel for returning com- 
municants, and arches open north and south. 
giving a view of the cast and from the side 
seats in the church. Over the passage on the 
north side a partly-hidden gallery will be 
constructed as a musicians’ gallery, the organ 
chamber being placed on the opposite side over 
the vestries. A largo choir vestry opens upon 
the side chancel passage, which also connects 
with the clergy, vestry, and sacristy, and a 
separate porch and lavatory are arranged for. 
The roof will be of barrel form, which from 
an acoustic point of view is found to be the 
best form of roof. e nave and chancel will 
be carried to one level, the apex being about 
40 ft. [rom the nave floor level. The chancel 
arch will be carried to the whole height of 
the nave roof, a screen and rood beam being 


Mr. Price’s Method of Underpinning. 


The diagram shows, for the purpose of convenience, underpinning carried out in 3-ft. lengths (it is quite immaterial for 
the scheme what lengths are done at a time, either of the concrete or the dumplings " left in to carry the wall while 
underpinning). Presuming the concrete is to be 3 ft. deep, 12 in. is put in the bottom, and on to this is placed a length of 
strong and large mesh-expanded metal curled up at the ends; over these curled ends are placed sheet-iron covers, which can 


be re-used any number of times, and the remainder of the concrete is filled in. 
intermediate pieces are tackled these curled ends are straightened out (over the 
side towards one another, and another pie 


This is done in all the first piers, then when the 
tel 12 in. of concrete in the bottom) from each 
ce laid over the joint to ensure proper strength, and the result is a continuous 


length of reinforcing. Enormous additional strength over ordinary underpinning is obtained, and in many cases at less cost, 


because less bulk is required. 
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placed within the arch. The builders are 
Messrs. Webster & Cannon, of Aylesbury, 
whose tender for the complete work was 8, 1881. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLEGE, EXETER. 

The plans for these new buildings were 
prepared by Messrs. Tait & Harvey, and the 
cost of erection has been about 16, 4007. It is 
intended later on to erect a college hall and 
a building for the technical department. 


NEW COUNCIL OFFICES, DUNFERMLINE. 

The Parish Council have accepted the 
designs of Messrs. Muirhead & Rutherford, 
architects, for the new Parish Council offices, 
the estimated cost being 5,860/. This selection 
is the result of a competition among the local 
architects, Mr. Clifford, of Glasgow, being 
the adjudicator. 


NEW PARISH HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


Messrs. Morter & Dobie, of Liverpool, are 
the architects of St. Catherine’s New Parish 
Hall, which is being erected at a cost of 1,500/. 
The seating accommodation is for 400, and the 
contract was carried out by Messrs. G. E. 
Marshall, builders, of Liverpool. 


WEST OF SCOTLAND COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 

At а recent meeting of the Governors of the 
West of Scotland Agricultural College, the 
question of new College buildings was con- 
sidered. The Committee reported that there 
were three alternatives, viz.:—(1) To dispose 
of the present buildings in Glasgow and 
Kilmarnock and to provide а new College 
centrally situated on a suitable farm, and 
combining in one building or series of build. 
ings all the requirements of the College in 
agriculture, duirying, and cognate subjects. 
(2) To retain the present buildings at Kil- 
rnarnock and to supplement these by the 
erection of additional buildings to meet the 
whole requirements of the College, excepting 
that provision be made in Glasgow for con- 
tinuing evening classes there. (3) To extend 
the present buildings in Glasgow, or obtain 
additional buildings close at hand, with or 
without a demonstration area adjacent to the 
city, and to retain the present farm and dairy 
schaol at Kilmarnock. The matter was de- 
ferred, so that the question of relative costs 
coul d be ascertained. 


THE COMEDY THEATRE. 

The recent alterations and decorations at 
the Comedy Theatre have been made under 
the care of Messrs. Frank E. Whiting & 
Walter S. Peto, Messrs. Battley, Sons, & 
Holness were the contractors. The whole of 
the entrance has been taken out and fitted 
with a double row of new swing doors in waxed 
oak, the exterior reveals, steps, ete., being 
covered with Bastard marble. The old 
cramped vestibule, with its box office hidden 
under the gallery stairs, the bar for the stalls 
and dress circle, which occupied a space at 
the side of the vestibule, the passage running 
round the back of the dress circle, and the 
cloakroom, which was situated in one corner 
of the bar, have all been swept away, and 
covering the whole of this space is a new 
vestibule and box office. The vestibule is 
rectangular on plan, and all the woodwork is 
in waxed oak. The floor is laid in small 
squares, and the walls panelled to a height 
of about 8 ft. The style adopted 1з that of 
the Doric Order, the columns and pilasters 
being of grey scagliola marble with antique 
brass caps and bases. 


NEW CABINET WORKS, BEDFORD. 

New premises, known аз the Bedford 
Cabinet Works, Bedford, have been erected 
to meet the requirements of Messrs. C. & R. 
Light, Ltd., whose chief offices and ware- 
houses are in Curtain-road, London, E.C. 
The new works have been erected on land 
situated between the London-road апі the 
Midland Railway, Bedford to Hitchin branch 
line, in accordance with the drawings and 
specification prepared by the architect, Mr. 
"W. Prows Broad, London, the builders being 
Messrs. Nicholds & Reynolds, Ltd. The 
main buildings comprise three blocks, cover- 
ing altogether an area of 45.826 super. ft.. 
and which are connected Бу two enclosed 
corridors; each block has separate sanitary 
conveniences, and with the timber store, dry- 
ing kilns,  boiler-house, and  fumigating 
chamber, cover а further area of 4,512 super. ft. 
all being of опе story, with space 
for extensions and workmen's dwellings. etc. 
The plan of the buildings forms a parallelo- 
gram, as being best adapted for the purposes 
of the private railway siding, which has been 
constructed and connected to the above brancn 
line for the requirements of these works only. 
and which has been made to run parallel 
with the premises. The walls are of purpose- 
made hollow concrete  building-blocks, the 
lintels and finishings being reinforced апа 
the quoins rusticated. The roofs are con- 
atructed on the north light principle, everv 
rogard having had in the spacing. so as to 
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secure the maximum amount of light. The 
glazing is the patent system of Messrs. Helli- 
well & Co., Lid., and was executed by them 
with their galvanised “ Y ” sections steel burs. 
The joinery was executed by Messrs. Samuel 
Elliott & Sons, Ltd., Caversham, Reading, 
the exit doors in corridors being fitted with 
“Panic” fittings, and glazed with 4-in. 
Pilkington’s wire-wove rolled plate-glass, the 
armoured fire doors being supplied by Messrs. 
Mather & Platt, Ltd., and fitted with attach- 
ments for self-closing in case of fire. The 
ventilation has been arranged with full 
allowance for all requirements, the fresh air 
supply being supplemented by openings in 
the external walls, with dog-legged flues, fitted 
with external and internal regulating gratings. 
The steam heating apparatus is on the vacuum 
system, the mains being 3-in. and 4.in. flanged 
cast-iron steam pipes in various sets, each set 
being provided with a fullwuy gun-metal valve 
and а nuvacuumette valve on the condense, 
drop branches being taken from the high 
level pipes and counected to the heating pipes. 
The steam heating works were executed bv 
Messrs. Rosser & Russell, Ltd., to maintain 
u temperature of from 55 to 60 deg. Fahr., 
with the outside temperaturo 32 deg. Fahr. 
The boiler and chimney-shaft and works in 
connexion therewith were executed by Mr. 


C. К. Davis. The electric-power installation 
is supplied by the Bedford Corporation, a 
grent feature being that the shafting for the 


machinery is in trenches below the floor level, 
the trenches being constructed of reinforced 
concrete and hollow concrete blocks, the whole 
being encased with asphalt executed bv 
Messrs. Lawford & Co. The timber store and 
drying kilns have a cubical capacity of about 
55.000 ft. and 4,600 ft. respectively. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Tho Boyle ” system of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Bovle’s latest patent “ air-pump ” 
ventilators and air inlets, ias been applied to 
the Drill IIall, Lauder, N.B. 

In reference to the article on Messrs. Arding 
& Hobbs’s new premises, Clapham Junction, 
which appeared in our last issue, pp. 449-453, 
we may add that the whole of the Bath stone 
for the work was supplied by the Yockney 
апа Huartham Park Stone Company, Ltd., 
from their ‘ Ridge Park Quarry. 

The Church of England School at Holy well, 
Hunts, has recently been fitted with one of 
D. О. Boyd's hygiastic ventilating school 
grates, supplied bv Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, 
& Co., Upper Thames-street, London, and 
Excelsior Works, South Bermondsey. 

The Cumberland Infirmary, Carlisle, is being 
supplied with Shorland’s double-fronted patent 
Munchester stoves with descending smoke flues 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Clapham.—Addition over No. 144, High- 
street, Clapham (Mr. J. S. Beard for Mr. S. Н. 
Beard).—Consent. 

Cla pham.—Projecting clock in front of No. 
192, High-street, Clapham (Greenwich Time, 
Ltd., for Electric Palaces, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Dulwich.—Erection of porches in front of 
two houses on the eastern side of Underhill- 
road, Dulwich, southward of No. 102 (Mr. R. 
Johnson).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Retention of a building next to 
No. 233, Stephendale-road, Fulham (Mr. A. J 
Fuller).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Balcony over the porch at No. 
27, Briardale-gardens, Hampstead (Mr. J. 
Gibb for Miss Macleod).—Consent. 

Hamypstead.—Erection of one-story buildings 
on the eastern side of West End-lane, Hamp- 
stead, northward of Tower-mansions (Mr. F. J. 
Stannard).—Consent. 

Ham pstead.t—Two houses with one-story 
bay-windows and porches on the northern side 
of St. Cuthbert’s-road, Hampstead, next to 
B (Messrs. Rix & Wilkins). — Re- 
fused. 

Kensington, South.t—Illuminated 
No. 1894, Brompton- road. Kensington 
perial Lighting Company).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Additions at 
No. 36, Belgrave-mews South, next to the south- 
western side of Upper Belgrave-street, St. 
George, Hanover-square (Mr. F. W. Foster).— 
Consent. LET 

St. George, Hanover-square.t—Projccting 
balcony at the second floor level at No. 24, 
Conduit-street. St. George, Hanover-square 


Boudou).— 


sign at 
(Im- 


(Mr. A. B. Jackson for Mr. G. 
Consent. vu" 
St. George, Hanover-square. — Projecting 


oriel window in front of No. 63, Brook-street, 
St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. G. T. Hine). 
—Consent, 
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Width of Way. 

Bethnal Green, North-East.—Addition to St. 
Peter's Church, St. Peter’s-street, Bethnal 
Green, next to the southern portion of St. 
Peter’s-square (Mr. E. T. Dunn for Rev. W. H. 
Mu vnard).—Consent. 

Hoxton.— Addition at the rear of No. 29, 
New Inn-yard, Hoxton, next to the passage- 
way leading to Reliance-square (Mr. К. M. 
Elgood for Mr. L. W. Thomas).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections. 

Hackney North.—Erection of No. 9, Stam- 
ford-grove East, Hackney, with a two-story 
bay-window and а hood (Mr. Е. Bull).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of six coul shed build- 
ings at the Merchant Taylors’ almshouses on 
the eastern side of Brandram-road, Lee (Mr. 
R. H. Mew for the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Retention of a wood and 
glass covered way in front of No. 13, Elm 
lree-road, St. John’s Wood (Mr. H. W. 
Holman).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Finsbury, East.—Three external iron gang- 
ways at the rear of No. 59, City-road, Fins- 
bury, to abut upon the northern side of 
Oliver’s-yard (Messrs. M. W. King & Sons for 
Mr. J. Kent).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.—Temporary wood and iron 
building at No. 159, Chatsworth-road, Clapton 
(Mr. E. White).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Erection of two iron and glass 
shelters, next to Drury-lane, at the Middlesex 
Music Hull, Drury-lane and Shelton-street, 
Holborn (Messrs. F. Matcham & Co.).—Con- 
sent. 

Lewisham.—Temporary wood and glass 
showcase in front of No. 6, Stondon-park, 
Lewisham (Mr. E. Tompkins).—Consent. 

_Peckham.—Temporary showcase in front of 
No. 2, Rye-lune, Peckham (Messrs. Windy- 
bank, Samuell, & Lawrence).— Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 

Marylebone, West.—Temporary shed at No. 
12, Gray's-buildings (Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons),—Consent. 

Rotherkithe.— Temporary pay-box at the 
Bronze Athletic Ground, — Ycoman-street, 
Rotherhithe (Mr. A. J. Walkley).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Height of Buildings. 

Finsbury, East.—Erection of a building upon 

the site of Nos. 15 and 16, Bayer-street, 


Finsbury (Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth for 
Mr. C. Clifford).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage, Alteration, and Conversion 
of Duildings. 

Lambeth, North.—Ercction of balconies at 
No. 65 to 79, Stamford-street, Lambeth; pro- 
jecting architectural features in front of Nos. 
15, 75, 77, und 79, Stamford-street; and the 
formation of openings in the party walls at 
the basement, grund. first, second, and third 
floor levels (Mr. G. Bartlett for the Duchy 
of Cornwall).—Consent. 


Omission of Footings. 

Westminster.—Omission of footings to the 
walls and piers of a proposed building on the 
southern side of Great George-street, West- 
minster, betwecn Nos. 1 and 8 (Mr. J. Miller 
for the Institution of Civil Engineers).— 
Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 


Westminster.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of the proposed erection of an addi- 


tional (fifth) story at the Army and Navy 
Stores,  Victoria-street, Howick-place, апа 
Francis-street, Westminster (Mr. W. V. 


Falkiner for the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Westminster.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of the proposed erection of an addi- 
tional story to Ruskin House, Rochester-row, 
Westminster (Mr. A. Keen for Mr. W. 
Morris).—Refused. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Uniting of No. 70, Old 
Broad-street, City, with No. 25, Throgmorton- 
street, by means of an opening at the base- 
ment level (Messrs. R. Creese Harrison & 
Son for Messrs. C. J. Hambro & Son).— 
Consent. 

City of London.—Openings fitted with doors 
of special construction in lieu of iron doors 
in the party wall between the basement. 
ground floor, and first floor of Nos. 38 and 
39. Upper Thames-street, City (Check Fire 
Door Company for Messrs. Siemens Brothers). 
— Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 26, 28, and 
80, Duke-street with No. 24, Duke-street, Ald. 
gate, by means of openings at the ground and 
first flour levels (Levland and Birmingham 
Rubber Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Stepney.—Alterations and the erection of an 
addition to the bottling store at the premises 
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of Messrs. Mann, Crossman, & Paulin, Ltd., 
Russell-street, Milo End (Mr. W. Stewart).— 
Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Armoured doors in lieu of 
iron doors to openings in а party wall between 
No. 49, Mansell-street and No. 22. Great Alie- 
street, Whitechapel (Messrs. Mather & Platt, 
Ltd., for Mr. F. Selby).—Consent. 


. Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 

Islington, North. Motor omnibus garage 
approached from the northern side of Hollo- 
way-road, Islington, with two divisions ex- 
ceeding 250,000 cubic ft. in extent, and the 
use of roller shutters to openings between the 
two garages (Messrs. A. L. Gibson & Co.).— 
Consent. 


The recommendations marked E are con- 
trary to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERSYCHAN.—Enlargement of school (200 
extra places); Mr. Т. О. Jumes, Secretury, 
Education Committee, Monmouthshire County 
Jouncil, Newport. | | 
үч т али ы (5,600/.); Mr. M. V. Dixon, 
Secretary, Education Committee, West Riding 
of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 

Antrim.—Houses; Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, 
Antrim. | 

Arklow (County Wicklow).—Six houses 
(900/.); Mr. A. McGowan, builders, South 
uay, Arklow. ! 

S ech of St. James's Church 

(3,750/.); Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, 
astle-park, Luncaster. 

P ш Nieto houses; Mr. J. Boyd, 

builder, Munninabane. Four houses; Mr. T. 

Callen, builder, Tuudragec. | 

Bandon.—Scheme of  labourers — cottages 
(20,120/.); Surveyor, Bandon Urban District 
Youncil, | 
ЗА houses; Architect to the 
Barking Urban District Council. A plan has 
been passed for а motor garage, Hurstbourne- 
gardens, for Messrs. J. W. Garland, sen. 

Barlby.—Sewage pumping station (885/.) : 
Messrs. Parker & Sharpe, builders, Pease- 
holme Green, Vork. 

Barnsley.—Alterations to offices, Regent- 
street, for the Burnsley Permanent Building 
Society. 

Bedford.—Church ; 
Н укы: ч W. Rushworth, Archi- 

hire Hall, Durham. | 
о hop Auckland.-—Alterations to block of 
old infirmary buildings; Mr. S. Adams, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Bishop Auckland. 

Blackrock.—Rebuilding Dundamon Castle; 
Mr. F. J. McMillen, architect, South Quay, 
Cork; Messrs. J. Sisk & Son, builders, Cork. 

Bolton.—St. Barnabas Church  (10,000/.): 
Mr. Е. R. Freeman, architect, 15, Bowkers- 
road, Bolton; Messrs. J. C. & F. Wood, 
builders (first portion), Darbishire-street, 
olton. 

Scenes Ей emet of school (400 extra 
places); Mr. W. Packer, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, Leeds Town Council. | 

Brierley Gap.—Alterations at sanatorium 
(1.700/.); Mr. T. Н. Richardson, Surveyor, 
Hemsworth Rural District Council. 

Brimington (near Chesterfield).—Proposed 
institute (2.000 /.) Vicar, Parish Church, 
Brimington. 

Brompard.—Wesleyan church; Messrs. 
Groome & Bettington, architects, King-street, 

'reford. 
arl Cla eas Secretary Golf Club, 
Burhill. | 

Cardiff.—Block of offices, Queen and Priory 
streets; Messrs. Habershon, Fawckuer, & Co., 
architects, Mary-street, Cardiff. 

Carshalton.—Church, Ruskin-rond (3.000/.) ; 
United Free Methodist Trustees, Carshalton. 

Chard.— Enlargement of Corn Exchange, 
“Also new municipal offices. ete. (2,000/.): Mr. 
S. G. Rogers, Surveyor, Chard Town Council. 

Cottingham.--—Proposed parish hall; Mr. 
J. H. Hanson, Surveyor, Cottingham Urban 
District Council. 

Coventry.—Rectory; Vicar, St. John's 
Church, Coventry. 

Dewsbury.—Extensions, municipal buildings: 
Mr. H. Dearden, Surveyor, Dewsbury Town 
Council. 

Dunston (Newcastle-on-Tyne).—Dry soap 
works, еёс., adjoining existing works, for the 
Co-operataive Wholesale Societv, Ltd. 

Easington.—Miners' homes; Messrs. C. John- 
son & Son, Easington. 

Eastbourne.—' The following plans have been 
passed :—Additions to Walden Lodge. Carlisle- 
road, for Mr. C. de Broe; Mr. F. G Cooke. 


Vicar, St. Leonard's, 


* Bea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 
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architect. Motor house, " Excalonia," for Mr. 
Andrew Wise; Mr. C. Crisford, architect. The 
following plans have been lodged :—Public- 
house, Havelock-road, for the Star Brewery 
Company ; Mr. Е. Cooke, architect. Additions, 
Royal Marine Hotel, for Col. Cardwell; four 
houses, Victoria-drive, for Mr. F. G. Collins. 
Eccles.—l'roposed cinemutograph theatre 
adjoining library, for Mr. Langman. A 
plan has been passed for a lodge at Barton 
tall Engine Works, Hardy-street, Peel Green, 
for Messrs. L. Gardner & Sons, Ltd. 
Elworth. — Wesleyan church and school 
avenue (1,500L); Messrs. Birchall Brothers, 
builders, Middlewich. 
Four . Crosses.—School: Moss. Jones 
Brothers, builders, Bontuewynydd, Carnarvon. 
Fulwood.—Church (3,000/.) ; Wesleyan Trus- 
tees, Fulwood. 


Garlieston.— Additions to school (800/.) ; 
Sobie School Board (Wigtownshire). 

Great — Cressingham. — Proposed housing 
scheme; Mr. W. V. Twaites, Surveyor, 


Swaffham Rural District Council. 

Halhfax.—Church (11.000/.); Vicar, St. Paul's 
Church, King Cross, Halifax. 

Halstead.— Enlargement ut factories for 
Messrs. S. Courtauld & Co., silk crape manu- 
facturers. 

Heacham.—Enlargement of school (900/.) ; 
Mr. W. V. Bushell, Sceretary, Education Сот. 
mittee, Norfolk County Council, Norwich. 

Heburn.—Picture hall. Albert-street; archi- 
tect, care of the Gem Picture Theatre Coin- 
pany, Jarrow. 

Hillgay.—School; Mr. W. V. Bushell, Secre- 
tary, Education. Committee, Norfolk County 
Council, Norwich. 

Morbury.—Sunday-sehool ; Pastor, Wesleyan 
Chapel, High-street, Horbury., 

Horden Colliery. — St. Mary's Church: 
Messrs. J. Potts & Son, architects, 57, John- 
street, Sunderland; Mr. W. Раегхоп, builder, 
West Hartlepool. 

Houghall.—Extensions to hospital (530/.) ; 
Mr. F. D. Courson. builder, Glasgow. 

Hurst. --Sunday-school; Primitive Methodist 
Trustees, Hurst. 

Jarrow. — Alterations to Gem Picture 
Theatre, North-street; architect, care of Gem 
Picture Theatre Company, Jarrow. 

Keillor.—Improvements at Keiller House; 
Mr. John Smith, builder, New Alyth. 

Kin Lynn. — Alterations to premises, 


8 
Norfolk street, for the Working Men's Co- 


operative Society. 
Kingussie.—Three houses (1.7007. each), for 
rhe Highland Industries Company. 
Kirkstall (Leeds}.—Uhurch schools: Pastor, 
Zion United Methodist Church., Kirkstall. 
Laceby.— Isolation hospital; Mr. E. Rushton, 
Engineer, Cleethorpes Urban District Council, 
Lakenham.—School; Mr. C. J. Brown, arclii- 
tect, Cathedral Offices, Norwich. 
Langwith.—Twenty-six houses, for the Sheep- 
bridge Coal and Iron Company, Bolsover. 
Llunystunidwy.—Institute; Mr. T. Rees, 
architect, Richmond-street. Birkenhead. 
Linthwaite.—Dychouse, Blackrock Mills, for 
Messrs. Chas. Lockwood & Sons, Ltd. 
Lowestoft.—Parish hull: Vicar of Lowestoft. 
Messing.—School; Mr. F. Willmott, archi- 
tect, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 
Meath.—Roman Catholic church (6.000/.) : 
Messrs. W. H. Bryne & Sons, architects, 20, 


Suffolk-street, Dublin. 


Meopham (Kent).—Pumping station, Wal. 
mit’s-road: Messrs. W. II. Archer & Son, 
builders, Gravesend. 

Mossley.—Eight houses аһа shops. Carr- 
brook, for the Calico Printers’ Association, 

New Mills and North Darley.—School, : 
Mr. G. Widdows, architect, St. Mary's Gate, 
Derby. 

Newcastle.—Dispensary residence for medical 
officer (1,000/.); Architect. care of the Clerk, 
Rathdrum Board of Guardians. 

Newrv.—Fiftv-two cottages (8.840 /.): Sur- 
vevor, Newry No. 1 Rural District Counci? 

Norwich.—Buildings ut electricity works 
(2.960/.); Messrs. G. G. Stowers & Son, 
builders, 145, Sprowston-road. Norwich. 

Parkstone — Proposed completion of nave of 
St. Osmund Parish Church (7,000/.): the Vicar. 

Poole.—Additions to school, Courthill-road 
(2,668/.): Architect, care of Mr. Lisbv. 
Secretary, Education Committee, Poole Town 
Council. 

Port Glasgow.—Halls. Victoria-street, for the 
Kirk Session of the Parish Church. 

Pwlheli.—8chool; Mr. R. L. Jones, archi- 
tect. Market-street. Carnarvon. 

Radclitfe.—Sixty houses off North-street : Mr. 
W. L. Rothwell, Surveyor, Radcliffe Urban 
District. Council. 

Reddish.— Picture palace, Gorton-road, for the 
Reddish Cinematograph Company. 

Richmond.— Alterations to Star and Garter 
Hotel; Mr. W. Lewis, architect, 11.12, 
Finsbury-square, E.C. 

Romford.—Enlargement of Victoria Cottago 
Hospital (9007.) : General Committee, 
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Salford.—The following plans have been 
passed: Rebuilding lodge, Peel Park (4004. ), 
Mr. Matley, architect, Manchester; temperance 
biliard hall, Eccles New-road, for the Tem- 
perance Billiard Halls, Ltd.; reconstruction of 
siw-mill, — Vere-street, Salford; extension, 
works, Nona-street, and Sydney-street, Pendle- 
ton; extensions, North Manchester Grammar 


School, Tetlow-lane and Leicester- road, 
Broughton. N 
Shawforth.—School; Vicar, St. Michael's 
Church. 
Sheffield. — Proposed children's hospital, 


junction of Nursery and Johnson streets, for the 
Trustees of the Sheffield Children's Hospital. 
The following* plans have been passed :—Six 
houses, Meadow Bank-avenue, for Mr. Mus- 
grave; additions, premises, Milner-road, for 
Messrs. Brown, Bayley's Steel Works, Ltd.: 
eight houses, Evandale and Chilton roads, for 
the Sheffield Land and Mortgage Corporation, 
Ltd.: shops and store, Eben-street, for the 
Brightside and Carbrook Co-operative Society. 
Ltd. ; additions and alterations, premises, Pond- 
street, for the Sheffield Pure Ice and Cold 
S:orage Company, Ltd.; additions, premises, 
Brightside-lane, for Messrs. T. Firth & Sons, 
Ltd. ; alterations and additions, premises, City- 
read, for the Duke of Norfolk ; additions, shop, 
Vulcan- road. for Messrs. E. Allen & Co., Ltd. 

Sicklinghall.— School; J. Stuart, Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

Skegness.— Hospital; Мг. F. J. Parkinson. 
architect, Richmond- terrace, Blackburn. 

Slough (Bucks). — Extensions, church (6,000/.) ; 
Vicar of Slough. 

Southend.—Completion of St. John the 
Baptist's Church (5,6754) ; Messrs. Dove Bros., 
builders, I:lington, X. 

Spen Valley.—Additions to exchange mills for 
Chas. Hirst & Sons, Ltd. 

Spetty.—School; Mr. W. Nash, architect, 
Angel-street, Neath. 

Staveley.—School; Mr. G. Widdows, archi- 
tect, St. Mary's Gate, Derby. 

Staines.—Proposed cottage homes for chil- 
dren; Mr. F. Hutchinson, Clerk, Board «of 
Guardians, Staines. 

Stratford-on-Avon.—Cottages (1.0207.); Mr. 
R. Dixon, Surveyor, Stratford-on- Avon. Town 
Council. 

S<reet.—Developnent of Messrs. С. & J. 
Clark’s Grange Estate; Co-partnership Tenants, 
Ltd., Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Truro.—Conversion of property, Pydar-street, 
into drill hall for the Cornwall "Territorial 
Association. 

Ucktield.—Proposed drill hall near railway 
station for the Sussex Territorial Association : 
Capt. A. A. Lloyd, Secretary, Brighton. 

V alleyficld (Fifeshire).—190 houres for the 
l'ife Coal Company. 

Wakefield.—Garage, Barnsley-road. for the 
Yorks (West Riding) Electric Tramways Com- 
pany, Ltd. Recreation-rooms. Wentworth- 
street and St. John's-avenue, for the St. John's 
Men's Institute. 

Warrington.—Extensions, typhoid ward, at 
Aiken-street Hospital; Mr. T. Longden, 
Borough Surveyor, Warrington Town Councii. 
Rebuilding and enlargement of part of Litton's 
Mill; Mr. Segar Owen, architect, care of Messrs 
Jas. Fairclough & Sons, Ltd. The following 
plans have been passed:—Barb warehouse. 
Dalton Bank, for Messrs. Rylands Bros., Ltd.; 
thirteen houses, Earl-street. for Mr. Jas. 
Thornily ; additions to works, Carlisle-street, for 
Messrs. Ashton Brothers & Phillips, Ltd. 

Watford.—St. Michael's Church; Mr. A. G. 


Bond, architect, Gower-street, W.C. 


West Hill.—Parish hall; Rev. T. A. Low, 
Ottery. 

Workington.—Alterations and additions to 
technical school (1.0004): Mr. С. C. Hodgson. 
Secretary, Education. Committee, C umberland 
County Council, Carlisle. 

Worksop.—Alterations and additions to in- 
firmarv, Kilton Hill (1.500/.): Mr. J. S. Whall. 
Clerk, Board of Guardians. Worksop. 

Wood Green.—Proposed central fire station, 
corner of High-road and Enrlham-grovo: Mr. 
С. Н. Croxford, Surveyor, Wood Green Urban 


District Council. The following plans have 


been passed :—Extensions, church, Westbury- 
avenue, for Messrs. Humphrey’s, Ltd.: con- 
struction of basement to No. 10. Cheapside, 
High-road. Messrs. Higgins & Thomerson for 
Messrs, Edmonds, Denham. & Goyder, Ltd. 

Wye.—Fire station bridge; Surveyor to the 
W ve Council. 

Wyken Colliery and Walsgrave.—Schools : 
Mr. J. Willmott, architect, 6, Waterloo-street. 
Birmingham. 

Yarmouth.—Proposed baths. Trafalgar-square 
(5.0007.): Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Surveyor, Yar. 
mouth Town Council. 

‚ York.—Alterations and improvements at 
infirmary (14.295); G. Sykes, Clerk, York 
Board of Guardians. 

Youghal. — Improvement scheme under 
Labourers’ Act: Surveyor, Youghal No. 1 Rural 
District Council 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 

At the fortnightly sitting of this Board on 
асау the Following matters were dealt 
with :— . | 

Western Hospital.—A letter was received 
from the Local Government Board authorising 
ihe erection of a steward's house at the above 
hospital at a cost of 7481. | 

Darenth Asylum.—A scheme was submitted 
bv the Asylums Committee, which had been 
prepared by the Assistant Engineer, for tlie 
construction of three separate covered settling 
tunks, each of 100,000 gullons cupacity, for the 
purpose of softening the water used in tho 
Asylum. The cost is estimated at 2,000/.. and 
it was decided to ask the Local Government 
Board to authorise the expenditure. 

Learesdin Asylum.—It was agreed to ask 
the sanction of the Local Government Board 
to the provision of bridges between the 
different blocks of Leavesden Asylum, at an 
estimated cost of 7,000/. 


— 2 —U— 
SANITARY PLUMBING. 

A MEETING was held on Wednesday evening 
last weck at the London County Council 
Schools, Ferndale-road, Brixton, to inaugurate 
the winter course of special lectures to bo 
given on the subject of sanitary plumbing. 
Mr. W. D. Caroe, M.A., F.S.A., Pust-Muster 
of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
presided. | 

The Principal, Mr. Н. W. Richards, who 
welcomed the audience on behalf of the Chair- 
man and Committee of the School, expressed 
appreciation of the work of the Council for 
the National Registration of Plumbers in 
organising the meeting and their interest in 
the work of the School. 

The Chairman explained that he presided in 
the unavoidable absence of the Lord Mayor. 
who wrote saying that changes in domestic 
habits and the great increase in the number 
of sanitary appliances of all kinds add greatly 
to the complexity of plumbers work in an 
about the houses of the people, and the 
Loridon County Council were entitled to the 
grutitude of the community for the support 
they are giving to the classes of instruction 
for plumbers. rhe classes were instructed by 
practical teachers, well versed in the techni- 
calities of the trade and well abreast of 
modern sanitary requirements, .and the 
plumbers of London were thus brought to 
regard the classes with confidence as afford- 
ing fit training for the apprentices and young 
men entering the plumbing trade. He was 
glad to learn that the Managing Committee, 
which acts with the Plumbers’ Company for 
the National Registration of Plumbers. 
heartily appreciates the working of the classes, 
and he should therefore bo pleased to move 
the Court of the Company to consider offering 
some award to successful students attendin 
ihe course of instruction given at the School 

Mr. Fretwell, R.P., teacher of sanitary plumb- 
ing. delivered a lecture on domestic water supply. 
lie described the various forms of boilers and 
methods of circulating hot water by the 
cylinder, tank, and auxiliary systems. The 
lecture was illustrated by numerous diagrams, 
and particulars were given of the relative costs 
of heating water by coal and coke fires and 
electricity. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was 
moved by Mr. J. Wright Clarke, seconded by 
Mr. W. Beecroft, supported bv Mr. J. Beeston, 
and carried with acclamation. 

At the conclusion of the lecture specimens 
of tho standardisation mark applicable to 
plumbers’ work under Regulations of the 
Board of Trade were shown on pipes of lead, 
cast-iron, wrought-iron, and copper, and the 
Clerk of the Plumbers’ Company, Mr. 
W. R. E. Coles, briefly explained the svstem 
of marking. 


aa 
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TURIN EXHIBITION AWARDS. 

Tue following 
to British 
1911 :—- 

Messrs. W. F. Stanley & Co., Ltd., grand 
prix. for measuring, drawing, etc, chrono- 
Jogical instruments; a grand prix for physical, 
optical, surveying, and astronomical instru- 
ments, and a gold medal for meteorological 
instruments. | 

Messrs. Chance Brothers & Co., Ltd., grand 
prix (Classes 9, 10, and 11. physical, optical, 
surveying. and astronomical instruments). 

The Pulsometer Engineering Company, Ltd., 
a gold medal (Classes 9, 10. and 11). 

The Bostwick Gate and Shutter Company. 
Ltd.. gold medal, Class 71 (i. e., materials and 
appliances for erecting, decorating, and finish- 
ing buildings). 

In Classes 19 and 20 (steam plant, heat. and 


are some awards accorded 
exhibitors at Turin. Exhibition, 
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other engines, transmitting, lubricating, 
regulating, „Fand indicating apparatus) the 
awards include the following :— | 

Grands Prix: Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox; 
Messrs. E. Green & Son, Ltd.: Messrs. Ruston, 
Proctor, & Co., Ltd. (ulso awarded a diploma 
of merit for important exhibit and a gold 
medal in Classes 21 and 22); Underfeed Stoker 
Company, Ltd. —- 

5 Medal: Messrs. John Ruscoe & Co., 
Ltd. 

In Classes 21 and 22 (lifting, hydraulic, and 
air machinery, fire and safety appliances and 
submarine upparatus) some of the awards 
were :— 

Hors Concours: Worthington Pump Com- 
pany, Ltd. (London). 

Grand Priz: Messrs. Merryweather & Sons. 

Diploma of Honour: The British Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, Ltd. 

Gold Medal: Messrs. 
Co., Ltd. | 

In Classes 35, 36. and 37 (building materials, 


Ruston, Proctor, & 


methods of construction, machines, ap- 
pliunces, models, plans, and drawings) 
the awards include the following. all 


Grands Prix: Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, Ltd.; Ingersoll-Rand Company, Ltd. ; 
Messrs. Marshall, Sons, & Co., Ltd.; Pilking- 
ton's Tile and Pottery Company, Ltd. (who 
also receive a grand prix in Class 71, i. ., 
materials and appliunces for erecting, decorat- 
ing, and finishing buildings, and a grand prix 
in Classes 72, 75, und 74, i.c., furnishing, 
upholsterers’ work, decorative bronzes, art 
candelabra, glass, and china); Messrs. Ruston, 
Proctor, & Co., Ltd. 

In Classes 72, 73, and 74 (furnishing, up- 
holsterers work, decorative bronzes, art 
camdelabra, glass, and china) we notice the 
following :— | 

Hors Concours: Messrs. Morris & Co., Ltd. ; 
Messrs. Thomas Webb & Sons, Ltd. 

Grands Prix: Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd.: 
Pilkington's Tile und Pottery Company, 141. 

In Class 75 (heating appliances, cooking 
ranges, and articles for domestic use), Messrs. 
Bolding & Sons, Ltd., a silver medal. 

The Gas Light and Coke Company, a grand 
prix, in Class 115 (destructive distillation). 

Roneo, Ltd., a grand prix, Class 150 
(appliances for the graphic arts). | 

The following are some awards in Class 152 


(publishing), t.e.:— 7 
j Й Messrs. Constable & Co., 


Hors C'oncours: 

Ltd. , 

. Granda Priz: Messrs. G., Bell & Sons. Ltd. i 

John Murray; Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Diploma of Honour: Messrs. Crosby Lock- 

wood & Son. 


- 


— — eee 
LEGAL COLUMN. 
Deposits on Contracts for Sale. 


An interesting point came before a Judge 
of the Chancery Division for decisign in the 
case of Hull «. Burnell. An agreement had 
been entered into for the purchuse of certain 
freehold property, and, according to the agree- 
ment, a deposit had to be paid to the vendor’s 
solicitors as stakeholders. The title was 
accepted und a conveyance approved; but 
the purchaser failed to complete. Specific 
performance was decreed, and the sum due to 
the vendor was certified as 2,400/.—that was 
the purchase price less 50/. deposited. Tho 
purchaser never completed, and the vendor 
then applied to the Court to have the agree- 
ment of sale rescinded and the deposit for- 
feited to him. The contract contained no 
provision as to what was to be done with the 
deposit in such ‘circumstances, and the 
Court had to consider what was the implied 
obligation. The purchaser did not appear to 
argue the point on this motion. There are 
two somewhat contradictory decisions on this 
point, one delivered in 1884. the other in 
1904; but tho Court preferred to follow the 
earlier decision, that a deposit“ is not merely 
u part payment, but that it is also an earnest 
to bind the bargain so entered into and creates 
by the fear of its forfeiture a motive in the 
payer to perform the rest of his contract." 
The contract was, therefore, rescinded. the 
vendor retaining the deposit. It may be 
noted that litigation would be saved if con- 
tracting parties were more careful to express 
in their contracts their intentions in the 
various eventualities which can easily be fore- 
seen. To leave any term to be implied is to 
risk litigation, as recourse to the Courts is 
then often unavoidable. 


Oil on Roads. 


A recent police court decision should Бе 
brought to the attention of the public. A 
steam car company was summoned under the 
by-laws of the Camberwell Borough Council, 
made under sect. 16 of the Public Health 
(London) Act. 1891, in respect of oil waste 
deposited on the roads, The by-laws provide 
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that а “ person, shall not throw, cast, or lav 
апу dust, ashes, rubbish or filth, or 
other like matter or thing" in or upon any 
part of a strect. It was contended that the 
eil did not come within the description us 
“tlth,” but the magistrate convicted. The 
ordinary motor vehicle is such an offender in 
this respect that the decision should be made 
widely known. The oil, added to the mud, 
is а serious nuisance to users of our thorough- 
fures, and as this source of pollution is wholly 
unnecessary, and cun easily be prevented, tho 
offenders should be rigorously prosecuted. 


: А : Я 
LAW REPORTS. 


Minter v. Waldstein. 


Mr. MUIR Mackenzik, the Official Referee, 
delivered his considered judgment in this case 
on Friday, the 20th inst., it being an action 
by the plaintiff, Mr. Frederick George Minter, 
a builder and contractor, living in Wimble- 
don, against Mr. Charles Waldstein, to recover 
certain payments the plaintiff alleged to ho 
due to him under a contract entered inte on 
February 3, 1910, in respect of extensivo 
ulterations and additions to Newton Hall, а 
lurge country mansion belonging to the de- 
fendunt, who wus u Professor of Fino Art ut 
the University of Cumbridge. The plaintiff 
claimed that there was u sum exceeding 3,000/. 
due to him on two certificates, which Mr. 
Е. W. Foster, the architect under the contract, 
had given. The price payable under the con- 
tract was 12.975/., and the sums of money paid 
to und claimed by the plaintiff amounted. to 
about 21.000/. in all, of which the defendant 
hud already paid about 17,500/. 

The defendant disputed his liability for the 
money claimed, upon the ground that Mr. 
Foster’s certificates were invalid, having been 
given after his authority had been revoked. 
und the defendant counterclaimed for damagen 
laid at 10,000. upon the ground that the 
plaintiff had in fact, and without authority, 
used materials not in accordance with tho 
specification and contract, and that the work- 
manship was inferior. 

The Official Referee, in the course of hia 
judgment, said it would be necessary for him 
to tax the patience of those who had attended 
to hear his decision, inasmuch as he was 
unable to deal with the several matters in 
controversy without going into the evidence 
at eonsiderable length. 

Having stuted the nature of the action and 
of the defendant's counterclaim, he said the 
plaintiff claimed 2,7504, the umount of a 
certificate which was granted by Mr. Foster 
last January, and by which he certified that 
that sum wus due to the plaintiff for work 
done and material supplied. Mr. Foster sub- 
sequently granted the plaintiff another certifi- 
cate for 5337. for extras, and this latter sum 
the plaintiff claimed in reply to the defendant's 
counterclaim. The defendant disputed his 
liability for the money claimed on the ground 
that Mr. Foster's certificates were invalid. 
having been given after his authority had 
been revoked, and, further, that in important 
particulars the plaintiff had not fulfilled his 
contract. The damages which the defendant 
claimed under his counterclaim exceeded the 
amount of the plaintiffs claim. The trial 
before him lasted thirty-eight days, and a 
number of witnesses gaye evidence on both 
sides. It appeared that the defendant em- 
ployed Mr. Foster us the architect. for the 
alteration and enlargement of Newton Hall 
towards the close of 1909. Mr. Foster pre- 
pared drawings. which were discussed and 
revised by the defendunt, who was anxious to 
have the work pushed on as soon as possible, 
Mr. Stanborough, à quantity survevor, роі 
out the quantities, which were priced out bv 
ihe builder, and the plaintiff's price came out. 
ut 12.9004. odd. A specification was also pre- 
pared. The building contract, which was 
signed, contained the usual clauses and con- 
ditions for the carrying out of the’ work. 

The learned Official Referee then referred to 
the material clauses of the contract, which was 
an ordinary R. I. B. X. contract. The work was 
commenced at once. and the date when tho 
work had to be finished was Aucust 1, 1910. 
A Mr. Green was to he appointed clerk of tho 
works. The work in connexion with the altera- 
tions included a proposal for a system of 
drainage which had to be made in nccordance 
with certain. plans. He did not think thot. 
any plans as to the drainage were made hy 
the architect. In addition to the work on tho 
house, the plaintiff executed some considerable 
additional works at Newton Hall. 

The learned Referee referred to the items 
in connexion with the work on the gardener's 
and bailiffs cottages, the alterations to the 
stables, the alteration to the drainage scheme, 
the laying down of hard core for a new 
carriage drive, a new entrance lodge, fixine 
and completing a bell turret in the roof, and 
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some small items, such as a lightning con- 
ductor being erected. Ho suid the original 
contract price was being exceeded by about 
1.800/. in connexion with the additional work 
which was ordered. In September tho work 
was completed, and the defendant moved into 
{һө house and made serious compluints about 
the character of the work. Early in January, 
1911, Mr. Stunborough's account was com- 
pleted and forwarded to the defendant. 
According to tho account delivered, tho de: 
fendant's liability wus about 21,000/., and at 
thut date the defondant had on the certificates 
of the architect paid the plaintiff about 16,000/. 
‘The architect gave the builder a further 
certificate for 1,£00/., and he wrote to the 
` builder that the defendant was very dissatisfied 
with the work. Plaintiff ufterwards claimed 
a further sum of 3,000/., but the defendunt 
declined to таке any further payment in 
connexion with the mutter. | 
The Official Referce then read at consider- 
üble length the correspondenco in the case 
detailing the granting by Mr. Foster of tho 
certificate for 2, 750“., which was sued upon, 
und also the certificute for 533/., which tho 
alaintif also zued for in reply to tho do- 
fondant countorcluim, tho tormination by tho 
defendunt of Mr. Foster's appointment, and 
tho appointment by tho defendunt of Mr. J ohn 
Murray us his architect. The defence in tho 
uction, the leurned Roferce, continuing, suid, 
wus delivered in Murch, 1911. 
There was first tho plea of а denial of 
indebtedness which, under the rules and tho 
Judicature Act, might bo disregurded, and 
defendant also pleaded that the urchitect had 


no right to give the certificates that 
he had given, and he based his counter- 
claim upon the fuct that numerous 
variations had been made from tho соп- 


tract without his authority; further, that 
the work done and materials supplied under 
the contract for extra work were unsuituble 
und net in accordance with, the contract, and 
also that the prices charged by the pluintiff 
for extra wo were excessive. Those were 
the really effective matters of the counter- 
claim, under which the defendant claimed 
damages for a sum largely exceeding the 
plaintiff's. claim. Tho trial commenced оп 
July 5, 1911, апа was continued without in- 
terruption until August 19. The plaintiff, by 
his Counsel, did not content himself by ulone 
relying upon the urchitect's certificates, but 
took upon himself tho task of meeting and 
disproving the charges made by the defendant. 
Tue general effect of the evidence of the 
plaintiff. and of his expert witnesses was that 
us far us the plaintiff was concerned he had 
generally fulfilled the conditions of the con- 
tract: that ho had by the contract to follow 
the directions of the architect; that some of 
{he alterations and deviations were due to the 
defendant's own fault, and that the work was 
done under the direction of the architect or 
the defendant and his wife. It was also said 
in effect by the plaintiff und his witnesses that 
if tho matter had not been taken out of the 
plaintiff's and Mr. Foster’s hands mutters 
could have been put right for a very small 
expense. Defendant's witnesses gave evidence 
as to the alleged bad workmanship, bad 
timber, bad joinery work, the improper spac- 
ing of the joists, und other matters referred 
to in the counterclaim, including the fissures 
und cracks which had appeared in the ceilings 
and partitions. He (the Official Referee). 
before addressing himself to the evidence, had 
first. of all to consider the question of 
principle and the manner in which he had 
to upply himself to deal with the contract. 
Ho thought the architect’s certificate created 
prima facie a debt due from the defendant 
to the builder. The contract provided that tho 
builder was to be entitled to payment of tho 
sum mentioned in the certificate within a 
specified. period. · Тһе main ground on which 
the. defendant denied his liability under the 
certificates for the sums of 2.750“. and 533“. 
was that the architect had no authority to 
vive them, his authority having been revoked 
before they were given. Under the contract 
the architect had power to grant certificates. 
The question ‘was whether the certificates for 
payment by Mr. Foster could in the circum- 
stances stand. and whether the defendant had 
power to effectively discharge Mr. Foster's 
suthoritv to grant, the -certificates for work 
done. Upon this point reliance was placed 
upon Clause 3 of the contract; which provided 


that in the event of Mr. Foster s death, or 


his ceasing to be the architect for the purpose 
of the contract, such other person was to be 
nominated for that purpose bv the employer. 
That clause, in his opinion.. did not give the 
defendant power to . terminate: Мг. Foster's 
authority to grant certificates for work done. 
and. even if he had the power., he further 
found that the letters which the defendant 
relied upon on this point did not operate to 
terminate Mr. Fosters nuthority. He thought 
those letters, so far from terminating the 
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architect's position, recognised that it was con- 
‘tinued. Mr. Foster's power was to issue certili- 
cates for work done under the contract. He 
therefore decided thut the defendunt's plea 
ef а denial of liability upon thut ground 
fuiled, und that the certificates which Mr. 
Foster had granted to the plaintiff for 2,750/. 
and 5334. were valid certificates. . The next 
question ho had to consider was what sum 
ought to be deducted from those sums in 
consequence of the charges which the de- 
fendant ruised by his countercluim, and to 
what extent the plaintiff had committed the 
breaches of contract alleged as to workman- 
ship and materials, and what sum should bo 
allowed the defendant as dumuges. On this 
question much contradictory evidence was 
given as to whether the plaintiff did commit 
breaches of the contract and conditions. Having 
referred to the specification and u great deal 
of the evidence, the leurned Referee found 
that а great portion of the timber which had 
been used in the building was not of tho 
quality specified, und he was not satisfied that 
the timber us specified could not be got, and 
tho result wus thut somo of the conditions of 
the spocificution were completely ignored in 
that regard. Next ho found that the dimen- 
sions of the timber uscd wore not us spccifiod, 
und that what had tukon place in that respect 
inust bo considered us deviutions from what 
wus specified. Ho further found that tho 
spacing of the floor joists was in places 18 in. 
und in others 20 in. upart, which would result, 
it was suid, in great weakening of the floors. 
Ho found that the spacing was not in accord- 
ance with the conditions specified. He had 
to decide whether such deviation and defect in 
workmunship were breaches of contract. It 
uppeared that the architect suw and allowed 
the wider spacing of the joists. Аз far us the 
clerk of the works was concerned, he decided 
that he had no power to authorise the con- 
tractor to disregard Clause 7 of the contract. 
This clause ran: —“ All materials und work- 
manship shall be of the respective kinds 
described in the specification, und the con- 
iractor shall, upon the request of the architect, 
furnish him with vouchers to prove that 
the materials are such as are specified." 

lt was said with reference to this question 
that the architect had power, under Clause 12 
of the contract, which provided that “the 
contractor should, when authorised by the 
urchitect or as provided by Clause 5, vary by 
way of extra or omission from the drawings 
or specification," to order or sanction varia- 
tion. But such a power did not authorise him 
to depart from the terms of the contract so as 
to prejudice the strength and stability of tho 
building. He arrived at the conclusion that 
the acquiescence of the architect as to the 
wider spacing of the joists, and as to thc 
qualitv of the timber, did not absolve the 
plaintiff from his contract to carry out the 
specification on those heads. Upon thoso 
heads, therefore, he found that the plaintiff 
did commit breaches of {һе contract. 

The learned Referee then referred to tho 
charges made by the defendant with regard to 
the alleged defects in the workmanship and the 
quality of the timber supplied to the roofs, 
and he found that the timber in both roofs 
was inferior to that which the plaintiff con- 
tracted to supply, and that the spacing of the 
rafters was wider than that specified, and that 
the rafters were improperly butted, und that 
some of the rafters provided were too short. 
Me found that other allegations that the de- 
fendant had made us regards to the roof were 
not proved. With regard to the joinery work, 
he found that the defendant had not dis- 
charged. the onus which was upon him of 
proving that the quality of the wood was not 
as contracted for; but with regard to tho 
workmanship, in that respect he thought 
there were some defects. He thought, how- 
ever, there was no doubt that the great heat 
which had been experienced this summer was 
very trying to all new joinery work. Having 
dealt with the items raised as to the slab 
partitions and the work done in connexion 
with the coal house, pump house, gardener's 
cottage, bailiff’s cottage, and dairy, etc., the 
Referee said that ou his visit to Newton Hall 
in July last he found that the condition of 
the house was substantially as described by the 
defendant's witnesses.. The weakness of the 
floors had produced numerous fissures and 
cracks, some of which ‘were serious, and h^ 
found that it was necessary for the stability 
of the house that remedies of the kind pro- 
posed by some of the defendant's: witnesses 
should be adopted. Не had come to the con- 
clusion that the remedies proposed in evidence 
for the plaintiff were insufficient to obviate 
the defects: but. on the other hand. he was’ of 
epinion that the suggestions advanced on 
behalf of the defendant covered а good deal 
more than the plaintiff was responsible for. 

The Referee, having dealt and examined in 
detail the sums involved in both claim and 
counterclaim, and subject to a revision of the 
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figures, if necessary, before finally entering 
judgment, entered judgment as follows :— 

On the clum and defence for the plaintiff 
for 2,750/. On the counterclaim for the de- 
fendant for 2,116/. 14s. On the plaintiff s 
countercluun to the defendant's counterclaim 
for tho pluintiff for 533/. Execution on these 
judgments to bo limited to execution for the 
plaintiff for the balance in his favour of 
1,166/. 53. 9d. The costs of the plaintiff's claim 
to be tho plaintiff's. Tho defendant to be 
entitled to the costs of the counterclaim. As 
regards tho issues on which either party had 
failed, he wus not to have those costs. 

Upon the application of Mr. Clavell Salter. 
K.C., the learned Official Referee granted the 
defendunt a stay of execution upon terms with 
а view to un appeal from his decision. 


Пси Соспт or Justice, CHANCERY DIVISION 
(Mr. Justice Eve). 


Ancient Lights Case : 
Schworer v. Bethnal Green Borough Council. 


Tur hearing of the case of Schworer r. 
Dethnul Green Borough Council, which wus 
reported in our lust issue, was continued on 
October 18. 

For the defendants Mr. W. II. Eve, F. S. I., 
10, Union-court, Broud-street, E. C., gave 
cv:dsnce and proved the plans and sections he 
had prepared on their behalf. He had visited 
tho pluintifl's premises and considered the 
ground-floor room to be a well-lighted room. 
tic could read small print casily ut a distance 
of ten fect from the window. Referring to the 
sections he had prepared, Mr. Eve said that he 
had taken a line through the centre of the 
ground-floor windows and prolonged it at right 
ungles to the defendants’ premises, and this 
gauve un angle of 20 deg. of obstruction of 
light. Taking a lino from the same place to 
the caves of the Town Hall, the angle of 
obstruction wus 43 deg. He did not 
think, however, that the sections were 
the true tests of the quantity of light 
tuken away. There wus а large volume of 
light over the yard of No. 20 coming to the 
windows of the basement and ground floor. 
The Town Hall caused an obstruction of lateral 
light, if Aa UDE, and did not interfere with 
the direct light at all. The total amount of 
light coming to the windows of the plaintiff 
at the horizontal angle was, before the Town 
Hall was put up, 130 deg. That was quite 
exceptional for such a district. He had con- 
sidered very carefully the amount of light 
taken away by the defendants! building, and 
was strongly of opinion that it was not sub- 
stantially interfered with, and that the ground- 
floor und basement rooms could still be en- 
joyed in a way that any reasonable rson 
would expect in such a neighbourhood. He 
did not think any real injury hud been done 
to cither owner or tenant. 

In answer to Mr. Jessel, K.C., Mr. Eve 
said that some reduction had possibly been 
made in the value of the house. He admitted 
that there was а diminution of light, but he 
did not think the tenant would have to light 
up any earlier. 

Mr. Jessel suggested that in making his 
plans witness had taken his heights from the 
general ground level, and had not allowed for 
the fact that there was а drop of nearly 2 ft. 
underneath the windows in question, Mr. 
Eve pointed out that from the way his plan 
was prepared the depth below the window did 
not affect the heights. 

Mr. Percy Robinson, F.R.I.B.A., of Leeds 
and John-strect, Adelphi, was also called. He 
and his partner, Mr. Jones, were the archi- 
tects of the new Town Hall at Bethnal Green. 
Ihe copings of the wall adjoining No. 20, 
Patriot-square were on in December last. He 
first inspected plaintiff's premises in 1910. He 
agreed generally with the evidence given by 
Mr. Eve. He thought that when the curtains 
of the ground-floor windows were drawn aside 
there was ample light for all ordinary purposes. 

There was very little diminution of light. 
Ап angle of 45 deg. from the window cut off 
very little sky arca, the only obstruction being 
the chimney of the Town Hall. 

. The witness, cross-examined by Mr. Jessel. 


said he -had practised in London for 
the lust three, years. . When he visited 
the ` plaintiff's premises with Mr. Eve 


they were able to write down the particulars 
of the measurements then taken without the 
slightest difficulty, in any part of the room on 
the ground floor. He considered the amount 
of light taken away to be a negligible quantity. 
NMr. Ernest Edward Finch, A. M. Inst. C. E. 
from 1903 to 1910 Borough Engineer of Bethnal 
Green, and now Assistant. Engineer to the 
Corporation of London, described the plaintiff's 
property as a very old dwelling-house, un- 
suited for business purposes. In December. 
1909, when he visited the premises, the eastern 
vall of the 7 Hall was at its full height. 
Пе went intd the ground-floor room. There 
was no sunshine, but he could see quite well 
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to take notes and read thein, although. they 
were written in pencil. The room, in lis 
opinion, was very well lighted. He agreed 


with the evidence given by Mr. Eve and Mr.. 


Robinson. 

Cross-examincd, Mr. Finch said that the first 
time he visited. the. premises was in company 
with Mr. Schworer, and on that occasion the 
tenant complained. that. the new Town Hall 
had made the rooms darker. 

Mr. Jessel: lf more gas has to be used, 
would that, in your opinion, damage the 
property from a selling or letting point of 
view -I do not think it would. 

After Counsel had addressed the Court, 

Mr. Justice Eve, in. giving judgment, said 
that the plaintiff alleged that the erection of 
the Town Hall had interfered with tho light 
coming to the basenient and three floors 
of his premises to an extent to cause 
considerable inconvenience to the tenants and 
to prevent them carrying on their businesses 
as benelicially as before. When the case camo 
on, counsel for the plaintiff abandoned any 
claim for damages in respect of the two upper 
floors, and also intimated that tlie dumage to 
the basement might turn out not to bo very 
serious. As the case developed it was scen that 
the suggestion was well founded, and the claim 
was reallv only for damages for interferenco 


in the light coming to tho ground-floor 
windows. The evidence had been directed to 


the condition of that room antecedent to and 
subsequent to tho erection of tho Town Hall. 
He was satisfied that antecedent to tlie erection 
of the Town Hall the light which came to the 
plaintiff's ground-floor room was exceptionally 
good. Tho light for that room was at its very 
best when tho plaintiff purchased the house, 
because in the summer of 1908 the whole of the 
obstructions which were not of апу great 
importance, and which had existed on the land 
occupied by 14 and 16, Patritot-square, had 
been removed, and the land was cleared and 
ready for the erection of the Town Hall. On 
the evidence he held that by the end of 1909 
the obstruction caused by the Town Hall was 
complete. It undoubtedly diminished the light 
to the plaintiff's premises to ап appreciablo 
extent оп the south side. 

The test to be applied was that laid down by 
Lord JDavey--"Is the light which is left 
sufficient to answer the ordinary requirements 
of inhabitancy for the ordinary purposes of 
mankind?” Counsel for the plaintiff said it 
did not, because, in fact, the work carried on 
in the ground-Hoor room with ordinary light 
could not now be carried on for tho same 
length of time day by day. He did not think 
that had been established as a fact, although 
he thought tho evidence on behalf of the 
plaintiff had been given quite honestly. Ho 
did not wish to decide the case on that foot- 
ing. If the mere diminution of light did not 
give the plaintiff a cause of action, the results 
which flowed from that diminution did not 
necessarily give a cause of action. One was 
not bound to measure the immateriality of the 
interference by the extent to which 1t involved 
the substitution of artificial light. On the 
evidence he did not think there could be any 
reusonable doubt as to the present condition of 
the room in question. Not only from the 
evidence of the defendants’ witnesses, but from 
the very fair evidence given by Mr. Rix, the 


plaintiff's expert, the room must be regarded . 


as a fairly well-lighted room. His Lordship 
said he thought it had been established that 
the room was in fact a well-lighted room. 
Whatever might be the results of what the de- 
fendants had done, they had not been such 
as to bring the present condition of the room 
to a standard below that at which they ought 
to have left it. Although he svmpathised very 
much with the occupiers, he did not think anv 
case had been made out on which the plaintiff 
was entitled to succeed, and the action would, 
therefore, be dismissed with costs. 


— . — 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.—Plans were submitted Ъу the 
Borough Surveyor at the last meeting of tho 
Urban District Council for twenty-two cottages 
in Totteridge-lanc, when it was decided that 
application should be made йо the Local 
Government Board for sanction to a loan of 
4.8007. for the erection thereof. The Board 
are to be asked at the same time to dispense 
with the usual public inquiry, as the applica- 
tion now made was опіу an extension of the 
Council's scheme, for which a loan had already 
been sanctioned and obtained. Sanction has 
been received from the Local Government 
Board to the borrowing of 3,0507. for repaving 
the High-strect. 

Bushcy.—At the last meeting of the Urban 
District Council a recommendation from the 
Surveyor that a town planning scheme should 
be adopted was passed, und a Town Planning 
Committee was appointed. It was further 
decided to approach the Local Government 
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Board with a view to getting them to receive 
a deputation on the subject. The following 


plans have been passed:—Mr. G. Juggard, 


nve houses, King George's-avenue; Miss Lucy 
Kemp-Welsh, additions to workmen's club, 
Rudolph-road. 


Camberwell.—The Royal Institute of British 


Architects hus sent, tho following circular 
letter to all the London Borough Councils 
with regard to street name-plates:—" The 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects wishes to call the attention of tho 
Borough Councils of London to the iniportance, 
both in an esthetic sense and as a matter of 
public convenience, of taking steps towards a 
complete revision of name-plates for tho 
corners of London streets, with well-designed 
lettering, preferably of a uniform stylo 
throughout London. As to the matter of 
public convenience, the Royal Institute wishes 
to point out that while in Paris every strect 
corner bears the name. of the street, in London 
there are hundreds of corners where no namo 
at all is to be found, so that it is often difficult 
to discover the name of a street without walk- 
ing some distance along it, the fixing of name- 
plates having never been carried out on 
апу complete and comprehensive system. In 
regard to the esthetic question, it is desirablo 
that a good type of lettering should be adopted 
on two scales, the larger or smaller scale to 
bo adopted according to the width and imi- 
portance of tho street and the architectural 
scalo of the buildings flanking it. The Royal 
Institute is not advocating the employment of 
uny name-tablet more costly than those now 
in use; a good typo of lettering, once designed, 
costs no moro to execute than an inferior one. 
It has long been the wish of the Council of 
the Roval Institute to see this matter of com- 
plete labelling of the London streets taken 
in hand and carried out in а systematic 
manner, so as to remove from our capital a 
reproach which it certainly lies under in this 
respect in comparison with Paris, and they 
hope that the Borough Councils would see 
their way to act together in securing this 
much-needed improvement. One of the faults 
in the present condition of things is that not 
only are name-tablets wanting in many situa- 
tions where they ought to be found, but that 
those which exist are in so many different 
forms and patterns. It is suggested that if 
the Borough Councils were willing to consult 
together on tho subject and to take up the 
matter conjointly, and agree upon a pattern of 
lettering, a uniform system for tho whole of 
London could be secured, to the great advan- 
tage of the appearance of our streets, as well 
as to the general convenience of the public. 
We may add, the Roval Institute is always 
ready to place its services in public matters 
of this kind at the service of the Borough 
authority.” 

Croydon.—The Rural District Council have 
accepted the tender of Mr. Isaac Wilson, 
Gorringe Park-avenue, Mitcham, at 325%, for 
making up Oakwood-avenue, Mitcham. 

Kast Ham.—Plans were submitted by the 
Engineer for a convenience and lock-up shop 
at the corner of Stat ion-road and Romford- 
road, and application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board іо borrow the 
necessary money. А plan has been received 
from Messrs. Mark Іле & Sons, showing 
a suggested building line for the development 
of land at the south-east corner of Bendish- 
road and High-street North, and asking if the 
Council will allow them to project beyond the 
building line of Bendish-road, thus enabling 
them to build right up to the back of the 
footpath in Bendish-road for a distance of 
104 ft. west of the High-street frontage. Tho 
Council are to allow them to do this provided 
they surrender the whole of the forecourt to 
the building line of the shops on the north 
and south sides in High-street North, and 
sufficient land for rounding off the corner of 
Bendish-road and = High-street North. Plans 
submitted by the Engineer have been ap- 
proved for the completion of the sewering of 
Sussex-road аё nn estimated cost of 84/.. The 
Engineer has been instructed to submit plans 
and estimates for the erection of slipper and 
vapour baths in connexion with the new 
swinming-baths. Plans have been passed for 
Mr. T. Watson for six houses in Lichfield- 
road. Plans have been lodged by Mr. G. 
Clark for ten houses in Wallend-road. | 

Greenwich.—Tenders are {о be invited for 
forming and paving a part of Bramshot- 
avenue. 

Hampstead.—A portion of the footway in 
Finchley-road is to be tar-paved. In order to 
meet the requirements of the London County 
Council, extra works and variations are to be 
carried out at the new town hall buildings, at 
an estimated cost of 192/. No objection is to 
be raised to the building of an institute on 
the south side of Perrin's-court for the Vicar 
of the Hampstead Parish Church. The archi- 
tect is Mr. A. Keen, of Raymond-buildings, 
Gray's Inn. W.C. 

Hemel Hempstead.—The Education Com- 
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mittee have accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Jayes & Son, Leicester, at 138/., for heating 
and lighting work at the new school at Two 
Waters. | 

Hendon.—At a recent meeting of the King 
Edward Memorial Cottago Hospital Com- 
inittee at the Council Offices, Hendon, a 
modified scheme was adopted for the erection 
of u memorial cottage hospital at an estimated 
cost of 1,500/. The address of the architect 15 
care of Mr. W. J. King, Lyndhurst,” Rose- 
croft-avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 

Islington.—A new Yin. pipe sewer, sur- 
rounded with Portland cement concrete, 1з to 
bo substituted for the old brick sewer in 
'l'hornhill-crescent, at an estimated cost of 
180/. 

Lewisham.—Part of Woolstone-road is to be 
repaved with artificial stone at an estimated 
cost of 1134. In connexion with the proposed: 
London County Council tramway from Catford 
to Forest Hill, the Council have decided to 
pave the carriageways and margins of the 
roads through which the tramway will run 
with wood-blocks, at the following esti- 
mated costs: —Rushey Green to Brockley Rise,’ 
5.770/ . Park-road to London-road, 1.720“. 
The County Council аго to be requested to 
рахо the whole of tho tramway track under 
their control with the same material, with tho 
exception of the portion on Catford Bridge, 
the whole of which is to be paved with granite 
setts. The following plans have been passed : — 
Mr. A. J. Roddis, six houses, Rushford-road ; 
Messrs. Jarman & Co., additions to Obelisk 
House, Higli- street. 

Surbiton.—At the last meeting of tho 
District Council the following resolution bv 
Mr. F. B. Ray was carried: —“ That tho 
Council instruct. the Fire Brigade Committee 
to retain an architect for the purposo of 
preparing plans for the erection of a fire- 
station оп Surbiton-hill, adjoining the Council 
offices.” 

West Ham.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
W. Jacques for an addition at the Council 
school in Grange-road, Plaistow, and for 
alterations and additions to the Council school, 
Prince Regent’s-lane, Custom House. f 

Weatminster.—Tho City Council have de- 
cided to enter into an agreement with H.M. 
Office of Woods for the purchase of sufficient 
land to widen Argyll-place, between Regent- 
street and Kingly-street, to 60 ft. Tho 
necessary paving, ete., works, exclusive of 
alterations to mains, etc., is put at 593/. А 
portion of the area at No. 1, Pimlico-road is 
to be covered in, and the pavement set back 
about 5 ft., at a cost not exceeding 1007. 

Willesden.—Plans submitted һу tho Engincer 
for the following have been approved : —Con- 
venience at Church End. estimated cost. 599/. : 
underground convenience. at Canterbury-road, 
South Kilburn, 1.621/.; construction. of new 
road from Harlesden-road to High-road, 
Willesden, involving the widening of Pound- 
lane. 4.920/. The Engineer has been instructed 
to report as to the cost of erecting a public 
convenience at the apex of Kensal Riso 
plantation, Application is to be made to tho 
Local Government Board for authority to 
prepare a town-planning scheme. Tho wood- 
paving in Chamberlayne-road is to be extended 
from Kilburn-lane to Bannister-road, and from 
the motor omnibus terminus to the northern 
flank of Kensal Rise Wesleyan Church. The 
following plans have been passed : —Messrs. 
William Moss & Sons for the Dairy Supplv 
Company, factory, Cumberland-avenue, Park 
Royal: Mr. W. S. Dakers for Messrs. Callow 
& Wright, four houses. Staverton-road, 
Brondesbury: Messrs. Nowell Parr & Kates 
for the Roval Brewery, additions and altera- 
tions to the Crown beer-house, High-road. 
Willesden Green; Mr. John Cash, alterations 
to the Willesden Radical Club. 
eWoolwich.—The Works Committee report 
having received seven tenders for the erection 
of the combined convenience and shelter at the 
Eltham tramway terminus, The prices of these 
tenders ranged from 2807. to 385/., and. after 
consideration, they decided not to accept. апу 
tender, but to carry out the work by direct 
labour at an approximate cost of 310l. The 
following plans have been passed :—Messrs. 
J. James & Co., per Mr. J. R. Viney, 89. 
Chancery-lane, W.C.. additions to warehouse 
at shirt factory, Wood-street; the Trustees, per 
Messrs. J. Garrett & Son, 83, Balham.hill. 
S.W., baptist chapel and ventries, corner of 
West Mount and Glenure roads, Eltham. The 
London County Council have written to the 
Borough Council enclosing a plan submitted 
by Mr. R. M. Allen, 83 and 85, Powis-street. 
for the erection of а cinematograph theatre 
in Beresford-square. and asking for the 
Council's observations thereon. The Com- 
mittee found no objection thereto other than the 
fact that the new building would be within 
20 ft. of the centre of Beresford-street, which 
was contrary to tho provisions of sect. 13 of 
the London Building Act. and they have 
decided to call the attention of tho County 


. Council thereto, 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


We have received from Messrs. S. W. 
Francis & Co., of Gray's Inn-road, London, 
E.C., their latest catalogue of wood, iron, and 
steel revolving shutters, spring shop sun blinds, 
and shop-front works in brass, bronze, copper, 
and gun-metal. Among the firm’s recently- 
executed work are shutters for the London 
County and Westminster Bank, Parr's Bank, 


the Hippodrome, Leicester-syuare, and the 
Law Courts. | 
We have received from Messrs. Arthur L. 


Gibson & Co.. of Radnor Works, Strawberry 
Vale, Twickenham, a booklet dealing with 
Cabot's sheathing and deafening quilt. 
“ Quilt” is an insulator, constructed to give 
the most perfect results in the non-conduction 
of both heat and sound, hnd may be used for 
external walls, ceilings, and purtitions. It 
consists of a felted matting of eel-zrass, held 
in place between two layers of tough manila 
paper by quilting. Eel-grass is indestructible 
bv decay, and will not burn, so that 
"Quilt." is practically fireproof. A series of 
tests made for the sound-deadening of the 
dormitories of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, United States, proved. that 


the insulating properties of " Quilt were 
superior to the other methods of sound- 
proofing experimented on. Other uses to 


which the material has been put with adimir- 
able results are as a sheathing for framed 


houses, whero it may be placed under the 
shingles or slates as а roof-lining and as an 
insulator for cold-storage boxes. We note 


that the. Jiving-huts and observatory built for 
Capt. Scott's present Antarctic Expedition 
by Messrs. Boulton & Paul, of Norwich, have 
been dined throughout with two lasers of 
double-ply ** Quilt." 


—— 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Industrial Expansiou of Canada. 

An examination of the conditions underlying 
the industrial expansion in Canada and of the 
promise of the future has convinced Mr. J. 
Norton Griffiths. М.Р. for Wednesbury, that 
the moment has arrived for English manu- 


facturers to take practical steps towards 
establishing. independent branches of their 
works in Canada, or of associating thew— 
selves with local concerns. Mr. Griffiths 


suggests that they should follow the American’ 
practice of personally controlling and directing 


the same with their experience and their 
money, in order to share in the great 
prosperity that must inevitably take place 


from now onwards. 


International Organisation and Equipment of 
Schools Exhibition, Russia. 


Copies (in English) of the programme, rules, 
etc. of the International School Exhibition. St. 
Petersburg, have been received from Mr. C. H. 
Mackie, the British Acting Consul at St. 
Petersburg. The exhibition is to be opened on 
April 15, 1912. and іх to remain open for three 
months. Foreign exhibits will be adinitted into 
Russia free of duty. on condition of re-exporta- 
tion within six months. Applications for space’ 
should be sent to the Executive Committee of 
the International Exhibition “ Organisation 
and Equipment of Schools," Panteleimonskava 
Мо. 2. St. Petersburg, not later than Novem- 
ber 1. Copies of the programme, rules, cte. 
(in Enziish) of the exhibition may be obtained 
by British manufacturers. on application to 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch. of the 
BM of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, 
he е 


Last Year's Lock-out in the German Building 


Trade. 

Referring to this subject. in his annual 
report, the British Consul at Franukfort-on- 
Main recalls the fact, mentioned in his report. 
for 1905. that the employers in the building 
trade had forced upon the emploved through- 
out Germany scheduled wage agreements, the 
terms of which were not popular, but were 
accepted after a series of unsuccessful strikes. 
The employers provided that all these agree- 
ments should come to an end in April, 1910, 
because in case of trouble, which was antici- 
pated, a general cessation of the building work 
would intinitely strengthen the hands of the 
employers. As negotiations for a new national 
agreement, started already in the autumn of 
1909, had failed, the workmen were given 
notice on April 1, 1910. for April 15. and on 
that dav the great struggle began. The work- 
men’s demands were chiefly for shorter hours, 
for n schedule of wages on a higher scale, 
and also for a more fairly constituted svstem 
of labour bureaux for the building trade. 
while the employers insisted upon one central 
bureau of control for the conclusion of labour 
agreements. Two circumstances were in 
favour ot the workimen—the rise in the cost 
of living brought them the sympathy of the 
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public, and the fact that for the first time 
after a succession of years there had been a 
revival in the building trade induced some 
employers, anxious to utilise а favourable 
opportunity, to waver. As a result, the 
numbers of workmen involved never reached 
the proportions at one time feared—400,000 in 
25.000 concerns—and never exceeded 187.000, 
while the total number of men employed in 
the building trade probably exceeds 1.500,000. 
In some important centres (е... Berlin and 
Hamburg) employers and employed soon 
arranged terms. In Berlin, where about 35,000 
men are engaged in the building trade, tho 
men were granted an immediate rise of 3 pf. 
per hour, to be increased, as from October, 
191], by a further 2 pf. In other centres 
the struggle was vehemently carried on. 
The employers received financial aid from 
several great employers’ organisations, e. ., 
the Centralverbund Deutscher Industricller, is 
said to have placed 5,000,000 marks at their 
disposal, and the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate is believed to have contributed 
500.000 marks. Government intervention 
proved futile. The lock-out lasted seven 
weeks in all, and ended on June 15 with a 
compromise, The employers granted shorter 
working hours, so that the working day in 
future will улгу, according to locality, be- 
tween 94 and 105 hours, with a further reduc- 
tion as from 1912 to 10 hours: they also 
Zranted an Immediate advance of 2 pf. to 
be increased later by a further advance of 
4 pf. and 2 pf. respectively per hour. A 
certain. discretion was left to local bodies for 
the settlement of further local differences. 
FCE 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.’ 


- 15.114 of 1910.—Conrad Dressler: Ovens for 
use in the manufacture of tiles, pottery, and 
analogous ware. 

22.099 of 1910.— Francis Gascoigne Тупае and 
Everard Richard Calthrop: Method of and 
means for the construction. of concrete sea- 
walls, piers, pontoons, floating-stages, founda- 
tions, and other structures. 

22.218 of 1910.—Lucjan Fajans: Telescopic 
masts, lifting appliances, or the like. 

27.526 of 1910.— Abraham Henry Wormald: 
Safety window-guard and fire-escape. 

50.191 of 1910—James Compton Merry- 
weather: Apparatus for emptying cesspools, 
gullev-holes, and the like. 

30.211 of 1910.— Richard Rouse, jun. : Boilers 
for heating water and generating steam. 

4,932 of 1911.— William John Lindemceyer: 
Ventilators. 

8.085 of 1911.— Herbert Sumner Owen: 
Manufacture of products of concrete, cement, 
and the like. 


9.105 of 1911.—William Fry Scott: Rein- 
forcement of conerete beams. 
11.102 of 1911.—Herman Kopplinger: Manu- 


facture of iron. window bars. 

11.444 of 1911.—William John Swain: Con- 
struction of reinforced floors and beams of 
concrete or any other fireproof or fire-resisting 
material. 

14.053 of 1911.—. Albert Mitrani: Metal bars 
for use in ferre-conercte construction. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 


at the prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with deliver Frida 
Morning's Post in London and its suburbs. dd 4 


To Canada, post-free, 21в. 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 


Europo, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
etc., 265. per annum. 


Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
Tbe Publlaher of THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street. W.O 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


October 2.- By FRANK Liovyp & Sons, 
Halghtou, Flint.—Emral Estate, 232 acres, f. 
October 5. —By ЬЕЕРАМ & HARRISON. 
Newborouzh, Stafts.—Part of Holly Bush 

Estate, 1,013 acres, feo —utèẽUUPↄ Pꝑ . 32,325 
October 7.— Ву Frank LLOYD & Sons. | 
Marlstoicuin-Lache, Cheshire.—Lache Estate, 
r 8 — 
Saltuey,  Flint.—Mainwaring Farm, etc., 
199 acres, f...... eere tuu Neue Nor xao LE К О 11,07 
October 9,——By WINTERTON & Sons. 
Walsall Wood, Statfs.— Nineteen cottages and 
III/ ͤ ͤ ᷣ⁰ ĩͤ ͤ ОТИ РИСИ 
Hainmerwich, Stuffs.— Fourteen cottages, u. t. 
61 yrs., g. r. 2ol., w. r. 119“. 12ũ22⁊V3 SH 
By FRANK Parsons & Co. 
Paxford, Wores.— Manor Farm, 282 a. Or. 3 p., 


48, 805 


J T8 10.000 
October 11.— By DUNN, Soman, & COVERDALE. 

Bradwell, Derby. — Hussop Estate, 546 acres, f. 22,610 
October 12.—By HENRY Å. COLLIER & MADGE. 
Acton.—13, Mansell-rd., f., yor. 291................... 
19 aud 21, Minsell-rd., u.t. 66 yrs., g. r. 12l., 
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All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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October 13.—By WM. Dew & бох. 
Llantihangel-y-Pennant, Carnarvon.— Farm and 


copper mine, 654.0, 2 г. 10 Pp., fe... £1,399 
By ManRETT K Еге. 

Tedburn St. Mary, Devon.—Five farms, etc., 

err. 8 11,235 

October 16.—By PEncivar Hopson. 

Southgate.— The Green, Bay Tree Cottage and 

Lawn Side, f., yr. 0 coe tens 1,575 

By EDWARD Моор. 

Thornton Heath.—37, Muplethorpe-rd., f., e.r. : 

SDL RSMAS V EIE 2% 
Hampstead.—92, Loveridge-rd., u.t. 85 yrs., 

E. r. 9l. 9s., wer. 72 Kt teda im t ae 290 
Enfield.—1 to 6, Green.st., u.t. 87 yrs., Е.т. 21l., 

wr. ДОРТ LSB A eru ЕКИН НИЕТТЕ" 460 
Canning Town.—81, Stephenson-st., f., p. ...... 175 


Ifford.—5, Khurtoum-rd., ut. 89 yrs., g. r. 
) а estat ce te rece 103 
Seven Kings.—37, Ladysmith-av., u.t. 94 yrs, 
g. r. 5l., р. 
By WHITE & Soxs. 
South Nutfleld, Surrey.— Part of the King's 
Mill Estate, 552 a. 3 r. 19 p., f. "IN 


October 17.—By ORGILL, MARKS, & BARLEY. 
Lewishum.—Station.rd., Mid-Kent Tavern, 
lease for 35 yrs. at 1251., with possession ... 
By STANLEY PARKES & BROWN. 
Tottenham.—42 to 18 (even), St. Paul's-rd., f., 
W. r. 1091. 4s. | 
By Sturt & TivENDALE. 
Uligbgate.— Great North.rd., Laurel Bank, u.t. 
BO yrs., ] ] ³ T . ос) 
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Bloomsbury.—1, 
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October 17. — By WHEELER & WHEELER. 

Muswell Hill.—Sunnyside, f.g. rents 85l., rever- 

sion in QF „rs MD NP 2,010 
Holloway.— 18 and 21, Cressida-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., 

g. r. Dh, y. and er. 221 ...... "op TM EP e 57 

ЗІ, Cressida-rd., u. t. 95 yrs., E. r. 6l., y. r. 181 LX 
28 and 30, Parolles-rd., u. t. 75 yrs., K. r. IU, 

|o Mr зы 620 


By HAMPTON & Sons, 
Bedhampton, Hants.— Belmont and Hooks 
Farms, iir, 8 1.750 
Five cottages und pasture, 21 acres, f. 205 
October I8.— Foster X CRANEIELD. 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex.— 50, 52, and 524, High- 
st., and 4, York.rd., f.g. rents 180!., rever- 


sect) nn 


sion in 80 yrs eins . 3,05 
6, 5, und 10, York.rd., f. g. r. 471. 10s., reversion 

PT И ³ꝛw--- aA азо 

October 19.— By Fry & Sons. 
Tottenham.--14 to 24 (even), Durban-rd., u. t. 
SJ yrs., gr. 121., wer. 1240. 16 450 
Dulwich.— +4), 44, and 46, Heber-rd., u. t. 66 yrs., " 
g.r. 15l. 155, W.. 120, II...... (A0 
By STIMSON & SONS. 
Lewisham.—80, 82, and 84, Loumpit Vale, f., 
Nu ODE. ice mx . 1.1 
Peckbum.— Lower Park- rd., f. g. r. 71. 7s., re- 
version in $5 Frs ð˙ A eee 145 
New Cross.—41 and 413, Nynehead-st., u. t. 
84 yrs., g. r. 11]., wor. 831. 48. ...................-- EU 
Old Kent-rd.—Nos. 614 und 616, f., y. and e.r. 
) ĩ J 88 MS 900 
By FanrBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
Bookham, Surrey.—Church.st., Fife Lodge und 

LE Or 3 jj у Tasa ин tunes aides eau 1,060 
Hich-st., ironmonger's shop, f., y. r. 400. Leo 
Oilice and club premises, f., e.r. 15. S) 
Victoria Temperance Hotel, f., р.................. 1. t 
Merrylands Farm, Ia. 3r. 31 p., f., p 42) 
Merrycourt Cottages, f., w. r. 271. 66. 320 
Merrycourt, f., pp F бә) 
Merrylands-rd., cleven cottages and plot, 

f., Wr. 1431 er re eer ee ee ee ctis фе crt rn n 1,565 
Halfway bouses and plot of laud, f., w. r. S.. 0 
Pleasnunce-row and Brook Cottages, f. aud c., | 

EIU MEI M" 550 


October 20.—By Cooks & BURRELL. 
Euling.— The Lodge, stabling, and la. 1 r. 30р, 
JC K- 2,000 
By PRorHERoE & Moris. 
South Lainbeth.—l, 3, and 5, Miles-st., f., w. r. 


[LII cc d 1) 

Leytonstone.—Pretoria-rd., ten plots, f. 175 
By REYN OI. US & Eason, 

Padadljugton.— 14, Westbourne-st., u. t. 26 yrs. , 

pa ff raras E 1,650 
King's Cross.—Battle Bridge Wharf, u.t. 25 yrs., 

gas Ul, уут. 1,210 
Walworth.—76, Walworth- rad. (S.), Ut. 58 yrs., 

jT DUR y. E. TOUL, èͤ EPI de н KU 
Victorian Park, — Chisenhale-rd., f.g. rents | 

401. Us. 3A., reversion in 59 r AM НА 


By WILTSHIRE & Co. 
Hornsey.—Maytield.rd., fg. rents 16l., rever- 
RIO TIE BSS ТЕ аа revere pa aX 
Bowes Park.— Manor-rd., f.g. rents 15l. 10s., 


reversion in SS yrs. ......... EOM ТЕТЯ | 300 
Hainpsteud.—Inghamn.rd., fg. r. Tl, reversion 
1 95 VES усуул qa erosut dust "ERE 1:5 
Fortune Green-rd., f.z.r. III., reversion iu 
VVV C ОР: А 230 
Harringay --Harringay-rd., f.g. rents III. 10s., 
reversion in 60 утаан ; 24) 
Duckett-rd., f.g. rents 531. 10s., reversion in 
Pinner.—Wellington.rd., f.g. rents 231, rever- Р 
sion in 59 yrs. ...... EM PM rm 560 
Wembley.—London-rd., f.g. rents ЗП. l6s., 7 
reversion in 57 rs ce ee „ 730 
Hanwell.—Greenford-av., f.x. rents 121. 12s., К 
reversion in B7 yrs е 255 


Contractions used in these liste, —P.g.v. for freehold 

ound-rent ; 1.9.1. for leasehold ground-rent; ji. g. r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g. r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; L for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; р.а. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; өл. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace: cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. jor 
grove; b. li. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; о. for 
offices ; в. for shops; ct. for court. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (&) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments — ; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„ It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Остовев 28. — Salford. — Extension of office 
accommodation on workhouse site at Eccles New- 
road. Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 

OCTOBER 30.—Holland.—Staivep Glass WIN- 
bow.—-Designs are invited for а stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars. 

OCTOBER 31. — Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
GRAND HOTEL. — Particulars from Mr. Е. A. 
Jenkins, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 

OCTOBER 31. — Marylebone. — New MUNICIPAL 
BuiLpiNGS.—Premiums of 100L, 751, 50l. The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 for further 
particulars. 

NOVEMBER 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 

MONUMENT TO ALEXANDER II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 
Ж NOVEMBER 6. Stockport. New MENTAL 
Warps.—The Stockport Guardians invite com- 
petitive designs for new buildings for mental 
Patients at Infirmary, Stepping-hill, near Stock- 
port. Three premiums аге offered. Sec adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

N ovEMBER 17.— Nottingham. BAPTIST CHURCH 
AND  PRhEMISES.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Assessor, Mr. Н. W. Wills. A R. I. B. A. 
Porticulurs from Messrs. Rorke & Jackson, 
solicitors, King-street, Nottingham. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Cardiff.— TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs 2nd estimates for & technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 
out work. Premiums of 125L, 75l., and 50l. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor. 

NOVEMBER 30. — Hastings. — East Sussex 
HospitaL.—The Joint Committee of the East 
Sussex Hospital and King Edward VII. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in issue of August 25 for 
further particulars. Premiums of 1251, 75l. 
and 50l. Mr E. T. Hall, assessor. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
Bripce.—Designa are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for а bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60l. and 20l. are offered. бее adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24 for further par- 
ticulars. 2 

DECEMBER 30.—Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— 
DESIGNS FOR WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS. Prize, 50l. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
Teniple-chambers, E.C. 

JANUARY 1, 19!2. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
TENSIONS.—Limited ёо Rochdale architecte. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 

JANUARY 29, 1912.— Montevideo. — Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,060l., 6401, and 
425l.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CiTY.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. Sce advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. 

JULY 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 375l. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No  Darr.—Armadale. -Public hall and 

efficea, to cost 2,5001. Preminms of 15l. and 101. 
Particulars from the Town Clerk. Armadale. 
01 гз Federation Hall 
1 Limited to architects within twenty- 
five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 501. and 251. 
Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, F. R. I. B. A. 
Particulars from Messrs. Fielding & Fernihough, 
7, Fold-street, Bolton. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
тлу be sent in. 

OCTOBER 28. — Belturbet. -— New Prenisrs.— 
Erection and completion of drapery establish- 


No Date.- Bolton. Miners’ 
end Offices. 


ment. Plans and specification from Mr. 
Brady, C.E.. architect, Broomfield House, 
Ballyhaisc. 


OCTOBER 28.—Braunton.—Hovsrs.— Erection of 
two houses at East-hill, Braunton. Plans and 
specifications at No. 8, Fort-terrace, Barnataple. 
Mr. Gordon R. Folland, P.A ST, Barnstaple. 

OCTOBER 28.—Killarney.-—RFRUILDING.--For re- 
building the International Hotel. Plans and 


specification by Mr. Geo. T. Mcore, A. R. C. S. I., 
M. Inst. C. E. I, civil engineer and architect, 1 and 
9. Foster-place, Dublin. Quantities by Mr. 
James Mackey, quantity surveyor, 58, Dame- 
strect, Dublin. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

OCTOBER 28, Morecambe. - RESIDENCE. —Erec- 
tion of a villa residence in Hawarden-avenue, 
South-road. Plans, specifications, etc., seen at 
" Ye Planry," 23, Queen-street. Mr. Albert 
Gorton, Architect, 10, Morecambe-street, More- 
cambe, Lancs. А ‚ 

OCTOBER 28. — "Torrington.- OrricE.— Ereetion 
of an office for the superintendent of police at 
the police-8tation. Plans and specifications with 
the County Architect, Mr. E. H. Harbottle, 
Quecn-street. Exeter. | 

OCTOBER 30. — Coventry. Housrs. Erection 
of three blocks of houses, four to each block, at 
Alderman's Green, near Coventry, for the 
Coventry Perseverance Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Plans and specifications from Mr. Walter Н. 
Hattrell, architect, 23, Hertford-street, Coventry. 

OCTOBER 30.— Crumlin.—ScuooLs. -Erection of 
new National schools, Plans ond specification 
with Mr. George O'Connor, C.E., F. R. I. A., 
architect, 428. Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. 
Quantities from Mr. James Mackey, surveyor, 
58. Dame-street, Dublin. Deposit of 1l. 

OCTOBER 30. Partown.— DWELLINGS.— Erection 
of four artisans’ dwellings, Avenues Estate. 
Messrs. J. Н. Hall & Son, architects and sur- 
veyors, Exchange, Huddersfield. 

OCTOBER 30.—Lydiard Millicent.— DISINFEcTOR 
Howse. -Erection of a disinfector house and 
disinfector apparatus at the Isolation Hospital. 
Specifications, plans, and particulars from the 
architect, Мг. К. Beswick, M.S.A., 10, 
Victoria-road, Swindon. 

OCTOBER 30. — Morley. — ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
Alterations and additions to market buildings. 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities from 
Mr. T. A. Buttery, Lic. R. I. B. A., architect, 
Queen-street, Morley. 

OCTOBER 30. — Stalybridge. — WAREHOUSE.— 
Erection of a new warehouse in Harrop-street 
and Chapel-street. Plans and quantities trom 
Mr. Edward Gurlick, architect, 3, Portlund- 
place, Stalybridge. 

OcroBER 3]1.—Aspatria.—Hovse.—Erection cf 
a dwelling-house in Station-road. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. E. Wilson, jun., 4, 
Brough-street, Aspatria. 

OCTOBER 31.— Dublin. —Factory.—Erection of a 
cycle factory at Pleasants-street. Drawings and 
specification with Mr. T. J. Cullen, MR. I. A. I. 
architect, 25, Suffolk-strect, Dublin. Quantities 
by Messrs. D. W. Morris & Co., surveyors, 68, 
Harcourt-street. 

OCTOBER 31.-. Wokingham.— Homers.—Erection 
of cottage homes. Quantities and forms of 
tender from the Clerk to the Guardians, Mr. 
J. Sargeant, Shute End, Wokingham. 
Deposit of 1l. 1a. 

NOVEMBER 1.—Houghall.—FOouNPATIONS, C. 
Construction of brick and concrete foundations 
or a new ward block and mortuary, ete., and 
alterations to the existing hospital building at 


Houghall Hospital. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. Gregson, Surveyor, 38, Sadler- 
street, Durham. 

NOVEMBER 1.--Mitcham.—AppITIons.—Altera- 


tions, additions, etc., to the male and femala 
epileptic dav-rooms at Workhouse, estern- 
road, itcham, Surrey. Architect, Mr. 
A. Saxon Snell, F. R. I. B. A.. of 22, Southampton- 
buildings, Cliancery-lane, W.C. Deposit of Al. 

_ NOVEMBER I. Welwyn.--CorTaGE.— For erect- 
ing and completely finishing cottage at the 
waterworks. Plans, specification, and condi- 
tions seen, and quantities from Mr. Henry F. 
Mence. 11, St. Peter's-street, St. Albans. 
Deposit of 1. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 2.--Borth.—Hovse.-— Erection of a 
house. Plan and specification from Mr. G. T. 
Bassett, A. R. I B. A, architect and surveyor, 17, 
Terrace- road. Aberystwyth. 

NOVEMBER 2 — Dipton. - Housg, ETC.— Erection 
of presbytery and caretaker's house at Bradley 
Ledge. Drawings and specifications seen, and 
forms of tender from г. G. . Wilson. 
Ming. architect, 22, Durham-rcad, Black- 

ill. 

NOVEMBER 2.--Nottingham.-- ALTERATIONS. — 
For structural alterations to stores in Wood- 
borough-road. Particulars at the Gas Engineer's 


оше George-street, Nottingham. Deposit of 
. 1s. 
NOVEMBER 3.—F'artown.--CoTTAGES.— Erection 


of a block of four model cottages on the Avenues 
Estate. Plans seen, and quantities from Messrs. 
Lunn & Kaye, architects and surveyors, Hud- 
dersfield. 

NOVEMBER 3.—Hirst.—Premises.—Ercction of 
new business premises. Plans and specification 
with Mr. Osborne Bivthe, Lic. R. I. B. A., archi- 
tect, Ashington, Northumberland. 

NOVEMBER 3.—Little Walsingham.— School... 


—Erection_of new school. Names to the archi- 
tect, Mr. H. J. Green, Castle Meadow, Norwich, 
and Paradise-chambers, King's Lynn. Quan- 
tities on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 3. — Rochester. — PosT-oFFICE. — 
Erection of Rochester new post-office. Drawings, 
specification, and conditions with the Postmaater, 
Rochester. Quantities and forms of tender, on 
deposit of 1l. IS., from the Secretary, H.M. 
one of Works, etc., Storey's-gate, London, 


NOVEMBER 4.—Ord.—-Repairs.—For repairs at 
East Ord Council School. Specifications seen at 
the achool. Head Teacher, Ord School, Berwick. 

NOVEMBER 4. Portheawl. - Housres.-- Erection 
of two houses in Suffolk-place. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. Griffiths, M.S.A., 
architect, Dock-street-chambers, Portheawl. 

NOVEMBER 6.--Clydach.— CLASSROOMS, ЕТС. — 

Erection of a new transept, with classrooms, and 
other work at the parish church, Clydach Vale. 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities from 
Mr. J. W. Rodger, architect, 14, High-street, 
Cardiff. 
*x NOVEMBER 7. -- Chiswick. — ScHoor.— Tha 
Chiswick U. D. C. invite tenders for boys’ school, 
Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

NOVEMBER 7.-Newton Abbot.-— ADDITIONS. -- 
Additions to the nurses’ home and laundry at 
the Workhouse. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. Samuel Segar, architect, Union-street, 
Newton Abbot. | 

NOVEMBER 8.— Hemsworth. NE]W]  WiNG.— 
Erection of an additional wing to the Infirmary 
at the Workhouse, near Wakefield. Names to 
the architect, Mr. T. H. Richardson, Hemsworth. 
ж NOVEMBER 9.—London, E.—ALTERATIONS.— 
The St. George-in-the-East Guardians invite 


. tenders for alterations, entailing some building 


work, in the heating apparatus at casual wards, 
Ravmond-street, E. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

ж NOVEMBER 10. Bournemouth. — Schools. 
The Bournemouth Education Committee invite 
tenders for elementary schools, Cranleigh-road, 
Stourfield. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. E 

NOVEMBER 10.--Latchford.—ScHoot.—Erection 

of a new boys’ department of the Bolton Council 
School. Plans by Messrs. Wright & Hamlvn. 
Quantities from Mr. J, Moore Murray, M Sc., 
Secretary and Director, Education Office, Sankey- 
street, Warrington. Deposit of 1l. ls. 
* NOVEMBER 10.—Stanwell.—Isotation Hos- 
PITAL.— The Staines Joint Hospital Committee 
invite tenders for Isolation Hospital for In- 
fectious Diseases at Stanwell, Middlesex. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

November 11. Newbridge.— IMPROVEMENTS. — 
For proposed improvements to playground and 
ventilation at the Council schools. Plan and 
specification with Mr. S. Hill, Architect to the 
Committee, Green-lane, Redruth. ¥ 

NOVEMBER 11.  Norbury.-- SCHOOL. - The 
Croydon Education Committee invite tenders 
for erection of а new school at Norbury. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. , 

NOVEMBER 13.—Maesteg.—ScHooL.— Erection 
of the proposed new Derllwyn School. Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities at the Maesteg 
Police-station: and from Mr. Mansel 
Franklem, Clerk of the C.C., Glamorgan C.C. 
Offices, Westgate-street, Cardiff. 

ж NOVEMBER 14. — Haverfordwest. - . Post- 
OFFICE ENTENSION.—' The Commissioners о ‚М. 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
extension of post-office. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

Ж NOVEMBER 11.—Shipton Bellinger.— SCHOOL, 
ETC.— The Southampton С.С. invite tenders for 
new Council school and teacher's house. Sce 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
ж NOVEMBER 14. — Walthamstow.—SCHOOL.— 
The Walthamstow Education Committee invite 
tendera for alterations to the Pretoria-avenue 
Girls’ School. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. Р 

NOVEMBER 15.—Pembroke.— Sea WALL.—Erec- 
ticn of a sea wall at Cwmyreglwys, Dinas. 
Plan and specification with Mr. W. R. Davies, 
Road Surveyor, Cambria-terrace, Newport, Pem- 
broke. 

NOVEMBER 16. — Folkestone.—Scnoor.— Erec- 
tion of the new Harvey Grammar School for Bovs 
in Cheriton-road. Plans and specification, by 
Mr. Edwin Finn. of 19, Watling-street, Canter- 
bury, and conditions of contract et the office of 
the quantity eurveyor, Mr. J. Moody, 5. 
Cheriton-place. Folkestone. Quantities on 
devosit of 1l. 1a. 

NOVEMBER 17.—Prestwich.— INFIRMARY.— Erec- 
tion of a new infirmary for female patients at 
the Asylum. Drawings, specification, and con- 
ditions of contract seen, and quantities, by Mr. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of cach 
Paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
nay bo sent in. 


Arthur Briggs, FSI, Manchester, 


architect, Mr. Thomas Chadwick, 
of 16, Princess- street, Manchester. 


21. 28. 

NOVEMBER 18. — Portland. — Коон, Fre. — For 
reslating roof, and laving cement concrete floor 
at the R.G.A. drill- hall, Enston- road. Specifica- 
Maltbv, A. M. Inst. C. E., 


from the 
A R. I. B. A. 
Deposit of 


tion from Mr. F. 
architect and surveyor, Dorchester. 
ж NOVEMBER 23.—Bexhill.— ScHooL.--Tho Bex- 
hill. Education Committee invite tenders for 
infants’ school. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 
ж DECEMBER 2.-—Tewkesbury.— ISOLATION Hos- 
PITAL, ETC.--The Tewkesbury Joint Hospital 
Board invite tenders for an Isolation Hospital, 
with outbuildings, and for alterations and addi- 
tions to existing Hospita! at Fredington, near 
Tewkesbury. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
NO Date. -Bradford.- SPINDLE Works. --Ercc- 
tion of spindle works, Mount-street. Plans ecen, 
and quantities from Mr. T. Riley, architect and 
surveyor, Lidget Green. 
No Date.—-Bristol. - PULLING Down.—For 
pulling down and clearing the site of the pro- 
posed Hippodrome, | St. Augustine's-parade, 
Bristol. Messrs. Frank Matcham & Co., archi- 
tects, 9, Warwick-court, Holborn, London, W.C. 


No Darr.—Calverley.- GREEN.- -For forming 
nnd laying a bowling green in the park. 
Quantities and particulars from Mr. William 


Walker, Surveyor, Council Offices, Calverlev. 

No Date. Drogheda. ADDITIONS. For altera- 
tions and additions to Beaulieu House." 
Drawings and specification with Mr. S. Wilson 
Reade, C.E., architect, Margaret-square, Newry. 
Quantities by Mr. Е. S. Hall, F. S. I., quantity 
survevor, Westmoreland- street, Dublin. 
Deposit of 31. 3s. to the architect. 

No JDarr.—Eccleshall.- CoURT-HOUSE, ЕТС. - 
For the conversion of premises in High- atreet 
into a police-station, and erection of а court- 
house. Drawings and specifications with Mr. 
W James Nevett, the County Architect, County- 
buildings, Stafford. Deposit of Ml. 23. for 
quantities, 

No Date.—Mforley.- -MiLL.— Erection of a 
three-story mill. Mr. G. . Clegg, architect, 
care of David Bradley, Ltd.. Morley. 

No Par. Southsea. THEATRE. Erection of 
the Apollo Theatre, Albert-road, for the Apollo 
Kinematic Theatre, Southeea, Ltd. Office of the 
Company, 2, King s-terracc, Southsea. 

No DATE. Tidworth.—Caurcu. Erection cf 
propored Roman Catholic church. Plans and 
specification geen at the office of the architect, 
Mr. G. I.. Blount, 39,  High-street, 
Salisbury. Deposit of И. 1s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


30.—Aldershot.—Gas Mains.—For 
laying gas mains, for the Aldershot Gas, Water, 
and District Lighting Company. Form of ten- 
der, etc., at the chief office of the Company, 
Victoria-road, Aldershot. 

OCTOBER 30. — Greenock. — STRENGTHENING .- - 
For the strengthening of about 100 ft. in length 
of the East India Wharf. Plans seen, and speci- 
feation from Mr. Robert Crawford. M Inat.C. E.. 
үке to the Trustees, Greenock. Deposit oí 


OCTOBER 


Рен 31.—Driffleld. - BRI DOGFT.— For repairs 


to Cruckley Bridge. Specification with Mr. 
T. Casson aumont, Survevor, Driffield. 
NOVEMBER 2. Irswiech. BRIDGE. -For widen- 


Plans and speci- 
Buckham, Borough 


2.—Wandsworth.—VETILATION.— 
Wandsworth Guardians invite tenders for 
ventilation to roofs of laundry at St. 


ing the Seven Arches Bridge. 
feation from Mr. E. 
Survevor. 

ж NOVEMBER 
The 


extra 
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John's-hill Infirmary. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


NOVEMBER 3.— Leiston.— WELL.—Construction 
of a dug well. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
Chas. Warren, Waterworks, Woodbridge. 


Deposit of 11. 1s 

NOVEMBER 6. Edinburgh. ELECTRICAL INSTAL- 
LATION.—For the electrical installation for hght- 
ing, heating, and power at the College of Art. 
Specification, plans, and forms of tender from 
Mr. Frank A. Newington, Engineer, Electricity 
Supply Station, Dewar-place, Edinburgh. 
Deposit of 11. 18. 

NOVEMBER |. 7.— Watford.— WATERWORKS.--For 
cinking and lining four J6-in. boreholes, a 6-ft. 
well, and other work in connexion therewith. 
Plans, specification, and conditions of contract 
on application to the Engineer, Mr. D. Water- 
house, Council Offices, igh- street, Watford. 
Quantities on deposit of 5l. 

NOVEMBER 8.- Boston, Lincs.— EMBANKMENT, 
ETC.-- For excavating carth and tipping same so 
as to form an embankment for sidings for the 
Boston Harbour and Dock Commissioners. 
Plans and drawings seen, and specification from 
tho Engineer, Mr. С. E. Clarke, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Municipal-buildings, Boston. Deposit of 5l. 


NOVEMBER 17.--Reading.—QOPEN-alIR ВАТН.- – 
Construction al a concrete bathing-place, with 
campsheathing, footbridges, buildings, gal- 


vanised-iron screen fences, and other works at 
Coley, Reading. Drawings, specification, and 
general conditions feen, and form of tender from 
Mr. John Bowen, A. M. Inst. C. E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


OCTOBER ?8.—Blackrool.--TuBrs.—For supply 
of 200 lin. yds. of wrought-steel tubes. Specifica- 


tion and drawing from Mr. J. S. Brodie, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Blackpool. 

OCTOBER 20. — Aberdeen. — PAINTING. — For 


Specifica- 
Inspector, 20, 


painting the Parish Council Offices. 
tions from Mr. €. B. Williams, 
Union-terrace, Aberdeen. 

OCTOBER 30. -Huddersfield.— PAINTING.- For 
painting the Rameden-street Baths. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. 
K. F. Campbell, M. Inst. C.B., Borough Engineer 
and Survevor, 1, Pcel.street, Huddersfield. 

OCTOBER 31.-- Bristol.— PAINTING, FTC. For dis- 
tempering, painting, etc., wards at the Eastville 

orkhouse, Mr. J. J. Simpson, Clerk, St. 
Peter's цор, Bristol. 

OcTOBER North Prodingham.—FENCING. 
- Erection ү wood guard fencing on the side 
of Mickley Dyke. Specification feen, and in- 
formation from Mr. 'T. Casson Beaumont, Sur- 
veyor, Driffield. 

NOVEMBER 2. — Felixstowe.- PAIN TIN G. . For 
piinting the outside of the Suffolk Convalescent 
Home, Felixstowe. Apply for information to the 
Matron. 

NOVEMBER 3.—Cumberland.—Paintinc.—For 
painting works n the following police-stations : — 
Carlisle (Abbey-strect). Harrington, Kinkry- hill, 
Longtown, Penrith. Silloth, Warkington (Glad: 


stone-street). Specifications from Mr. G. Dale 
Oliver, F. R. I. B A., County Architect, Carlisle 
NOVEMBER 13. Hereford. PAINTIN GI. For 


papering and painting nine cottages at the Gar- 
works. Specification from Mr. W. W. Townsend, 
Engineer and Manager, Hereford Corporation, 
Gas Department. 

NOVEMBER 25. —Dartford. -PaAviNG.-.For wood 
paving in Kent.road. Plan and specification 
seen, and form of tender from the Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Dartford. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


OCTOBER 30.-—~Malling.—Roaps.—For making- 
up. constructing. and forming Police Station- 
road, West Malling. and Alma-road, Eccles. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. Fredk. J. 
con Clerk to the Ccuncil, West Malling, 

ent. 
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OCTOBER 30.—Penarth.—STREETS.—For private 
improvement works in Cawnpore-street. Plans 
Been and specification and quantities from Mr. 


Edgar Я vans, A. M. Inst. C. E., Surveyor, 
Council Office, Penarth. 
OCTOBER 30. — Sheringham. — ROAD. — For 


making-up a portion of Nelson-road. Quantities 
апа particulars from Mr. Frank Hall Smith. 
Surveyor'a Office, Sheringham. 

OcTOBER 31. — bazonby. - Roap.—For improve- 
ment to the main road at the north-east end of 
Lazonby Village. Plans and specificationa seen, 


and particulars from Mr. William Finch, 
lr County Surveyor, The Courts, 
arlisle 


NOVEMBER 1.—Darton.—WaAtTER SUPPLY. —For 
laying -in. cast-iron water mains, with all 
necessary valves, hydrants, water meters, etc. 
Plans seen and particulars from Messrs. Craw- 
shaw & Wilkinson, surveyors, 13, Regent.street, 
Barnsley. 

NOVEMBER 1.—Dundrum.--SEWER.— Construc- 
lion of an outfall sewer from the Dundrum and 


Rathfarnham joint drainage area. Plans and 
epecificationa by Mr. Н. McCarthy, BE. 
M.Inst.C.E.I., 39, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 


Deposit of 3l. 3a. 

. NOVEMBER 1.— Llandaff.--ScEwERAGE.—For lay- 
ing carthenware pipe sewers, etc. lans and 
specifications seen, and quantities from the Sur- 
veyor, Mr. J. Holden, A. M. Inst. C E., Park House, 
20, Park-place, Cardiff. 

OVEMBER 1.—Notton.— WATER SvuPPLY.- For 
Javing в 2-in. and 3-in. cast-iron main, with 
necessary valves, hydrants, and water metera. 
Plans seen, and ‘particulars froin Messrs. Craw- 
shaw & Wilkinson, surveyors, 13, Regent-street, 
Barnsley. 

NOVEMBER 3.—Manchester. — STREETS. - For 
various street works. Plans and specifications 
secn, and quantities from the Surveyor to the 
Committee, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 

NOVEMBER 4.—Glasgow.---MAINS.—For laying 
two additional mains from Craigmaddie service 
reservoir to the city. Drawings reen, and specifi- 
cation, quantities, and form of tender from Mr. 
E R. Sutherland Engineer. Water Departincnt, 

John-street, Glasgow. 

ШЦ 4. — Romford.-—-Sewer.—- Construc- 
lion P a 6-in. pipe sewer and surface-water 
draina Form of tender and quantities from 
Mr. RUN J. Grant, Surveyor to the Council, 
Victoria- chambers, Romî for Deposit of 2l. 23 

NOVEMBER 4.- Seaford.- GRANITE FLAKE. -For 
rupply of Guernsey granite flake. Mr. W. Н. 
Pawson, 3, Clinton-place. Seaford. 

NOVEMBER 6. — London. DRAINAGE. — For 


Rewerage and surface-water drainage. etc.. for 


the Hendon U.D.C. Drawings and specification 
reen, and forms of tender from Mr. S. S. Grimley. 
М. Inst. .C.E., Engineer, Council Offices. Deposit 
о 

, NOVEMBER 8. — Carstairs.— Roap.—Construc- 
tion of a road about 1,665 lin. yds. in length. 
Drawings with Messrs. Warren & Stuart, civil 
engineers, 94, Hope-street, Glasgow. Quantities 
cn deposit of 1l. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 11.—Shaw.- .Srtts.—For supply of 
granite setts. Mr. Е. Е. Gartside, Clerk and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Shaw, near Oldham. 

NOVEMBER 13.--Horsham.--MATERIALS, ETC.— 
Supply of materials, granite, etc. Forms of 
tender from Mr. H. Bowen. A M.Inst.C E. 
County Surveyor, Worthing-road, Horsham. 

NOVEMBER 14. Blackrock. — Roaps. — For 
widening the public roads et Williamstown, 
opposite Rosefield, and at Temple-hill. Plans 
and specifications £cen, and particulars from Mr. 
R. Finlay Heron, Town Clerk, Town Clerk's 
Office, Blackrock. 

NOVEMBER  14.-London.—PaviNG, ETC.-- For 
kerbing the roadways, and paving with "artificial 
stone Datchet-road, Perry- hill, Catford. Plana 
at the Town Hall, Catford, Surveyor's Depart- 
ment. Deposit of 5s. 

NOVEMBER 14.—Southall.—Pavine, rrc.— For 
paving, etc., at Featherstone-road and Western. 
road. lans and specifications seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. R. Brown, A.M Inst. C. E. FST. 
Engineer and Surveyor, Public Offices, Southall. 


Auction Sales. 


Nature and Place of Sale. | By whom Offered, of S Sele. 
‘STOCK, PLANT, ENGINES, Erc., MOORFIELDS, E.C.—On the Premis es Fryett, White, r ны ee gea d Nov. 2 
*FREEHOLD PROPERTY, CITY or LONDON—At the Mart Debenbam, Tewson, Richardson, & co . . Nov. 21 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, CITY or LONDON- At the Marie . Debenham, Tewson, Richardson, & ko . Nov. 2l 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. BENI Lu VE ов 
. ͤ K ù » * . * er è 
„Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the Dou о сасе 15 ў 6 чү e 147 6 Barm Sroxx — delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
average и of еа о „ the nt One Side and two D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 Боп бор РОР wore 1 6 
uality an y obviously affect prices—a fact Endo 7 6 Double Headers 13 6 . do. delive on road waggons, Nine 
which should be n remembered by those who make use of Two Sides and One Side and two f DODO fe F . 1 & 
thus information. one End 18 7 6 Ends ............ 17 7 6 
BRIC EKS, &c. Splays & Squints 15 17 6 Two Sides and PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 2 s.d. Best Dipped Salt one End ...... 18 7 6 Brown Whitbed, delivered on road _waggons, 
Best Stocks . .. . .. ...... ... .. we 113 6 fee 10 17 6 Bplays& Squinte 15 17 6 POE Depot, „) 
Picked Stocks for Facings .............. i 2 0 eaders ............ o ҮҮ ПАТЫ женш Lut s шыбы уау ott 
Fer 1000, Delivered ok Railway Depot. | Becond Quality White and Di ite a Salt Glazed, £1 5а, inte aot Mine "tus Depot. je 
— fed as 232. d. e Pimlico Wharf . .. ..... .. ..... . 3 4 
t E archam peo ee Thames and Pit Sand 6 $ per yard, delivered, Per Ft. Cube, delivered st Railway Depot. 
Poke are — Lie Bricks. 4 0 0 Thames Ballast 5 6 в. d. в. d. 
ЛО LAZED BRICKS, „ 
N . dd НЫ ЖИГ ол леи 
nabon Facing 5 0 0 Ivory Glazed - 8 ih in blocka 110 Bed Mansfeld 
Best Blue Pressed Stretchers...... 1017 6 Norx— The cement or lime is exclusive of the Due PDAS ae E аа 3 4 
р paisa 4 0 0 Headers TE 10 7 6 ordinary charge for sacks. blocks. „ 4  Talacre& Gwespyr 
Or өөө Quoins, Bu Grey Stone Lime ............ 13s. Od. per yard delivered. Bed  Corsehill in Stone . . . 2 8 


пове. and Flats 14 7 6 


Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. Od. per ton at rly dpt, 


blocks sooo 2 
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ILKESTON SECONDARY SCHOOL. MR. G. Н. WibDows, 


A. R. I. B. A., ARCHITECT. ~ 


ISOLATION HOSPITAL AT ABERDARE, GLAMORGAN. 
Mr. Epwarp C. Н. MaIDMAN, ARCHITECT. 


CoxsuMPTIVE Sanatorium, Co. CORK: First PRE- 
MIATED Design. Bx Mr. Epwarp C. H. MAIDMAN, 
ARCHITECT. 


Tower or Sr. Mary’s CHURCH, STAMFORD, Lincs, 
St. CurHBERT'S CHURCH, WELLS, AND CHURCH OF 
St. PETER, 
DRAWINGS). 


Howpen (PuGin STUDENTSHIP PRIZE 
By Mr. J. B. Е. Cowper. 


The Bishop’s Palace, Blois. 
In Illustration of Paper on the Architectural Association Excursion. 


(See page 500.) 


EDUCATION AND EXAMINATION. 


HE Revised Syllabus of the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate and Final Examina- 
tions (see page 499) shows a 


marked advance on that now in force in. 


that it gives more opportunity for the 
appraisement of ability and less for 
success by means of an accumulation of 
facts with or without the aid of the 
crammer. 

The candidate is permitted to specialise 
to a greater extent than has hitherto 
been the case. Even in the Intermediate 
stage the inevitable bent of his mind 
towards the artistic or the scientific side 
is more fully recognised, while, though 
in these there are no optional subjects, 
practical questions only cover the 
minimum range demanded by the 
exigencies of architectural practice. In 
this final stage the candidate’s thesis 
alone gives him an opportunity for 
selecting the branch of architecture 
towards which he feels his faculties 
direct him. He may either offer a study 
in historical development, one in the 
application of science to building 
problems, or an exposition of his powers 


of design; but, as this thesis carries more. 


marks than all the practical subjects put 


together, the candidate's special studies 
appear to receive adequate recognition. 

While admitting that the new syllabus 
is far superior to the present one, and 
that it 1s perhaps well suited to the 
present condition of architectural educa- 
tion, we do not think it should be 
regarded as a final or permanent standard 
test for admission to the architectural 
profession. 

Professor Blomfield, in a lucid intro- 
ductory note, explains that the aim of 
the Board of Architectural Education 
has been to “ humanise " the examina- 
tion, and unquestionably the revisions 
are all in favour of intellizent study as 
against the accumulation of heterogeneous 
information usually effected by means of 
“cramming.” When we say that the 
new tests should not be regarded as 

ermanent in their form we are bearing 
in mind the fact that education and 
examination must act and react on each 
other; this time developments in archi- 
tectural education have opened the way 
to these improvements in the form of 
the examination, but the latter in its 
turn is carefully kept within the scope of 
preparation available for the Fündig ster 


Might not the examinations have gone a 
little beyond this, putting pressure on 
education to work up to their demands? 
For example, a design prepared in two 
days (even in conjunction with the 
testimonies of study) is a somewhat 
inadequate test of the skill that should 
entitle the aspirant to qualify as an 
architect, but 1t is enough to enable the 
candidate to exhibit as much as he has 
at present an opportunity of acquiring 
at most of the schools in this country. 

It must be admitted, however, that it 
is useless to carry examining methods 
very far beyond the means of preparation 
available, and we must therefore look 
to our educational authorities to take 
the leading part in any movement for 
raising the standard of architecture bv 
inculeating a sounder appreciation of its 
essential qualities. 

These in their turn are hampered by 
the general indifference and lack of any 
widespread interest in this art. The less 
conscientious, fully aware that a high 
degree of artistic skill is not essential to 
the attainment of a good professional 
position, are inclined to shirk a long and 
arduous course of training unless forced 
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into it by the severity of the qualifving 
tests for which they must prepare them- 
selves.. Thus the 
helped by a well-conceived method of 
examination, while the examination can 
be strengthened step by step with 
improvements in education. 

Аз regards the provision of a suitable 
incentive to the strenuous cultivation 
of the faculties to their highest pitch, we 
have yet much to learn from the French, 
who in their official recognition of the 
aims of successful students set an 
architectural standard impossible by our 
haphazard methods. Their Government 
system not only acts as an incentive to 
the artist, but also educates the layman, 
and impresses on him the value of the 
arts as a factor in the national life. 

Something more than mere examina- 
tion and something more than the 
award of prizes and studentships is 
needed. The student should be made to 
feel that his career is being watched bv 
the highest exponents of his art in the 
interests of the nation, and that if he 
succeeds his achievements will be regarded 
as a national asset and the stepping- 
stones to the utilisation of his faculties 
in the most suitable fashion. 

An examination by itself can do little: 
and Professor Blomfield seems to us to 
confuse cause and effect when he deplores 
the disappearance of the type of 
" student - scholar - architect“ which 
existed at any rate as late as fifty years 
ago, and suggests that the effort now 
made in the reform of the examination 
would resuscitate him. "The type he so 
rightly admires has been discouraged by 
causes quite outside the profession, and 
its educational methods and the revision 
of these will not bring it back unless 
accompanied by a successful effort to 
entirely alter the attitude of the public 
at large towards architecture and the 
allied arts. We do not say that architects 
have been free from blame in the degrada- 
tion of their profession to “а merely 
mechanical business" ; they are but 
members of the public, and have fallen 
under the same malevolent influences. 
It is quite right for them to try to set 
their house in order, but they must also 
seek and obtain the sympathies of those 
outside the profession if any permanent 
and far-reaching good is to result. 

— — — 


THE LC. C. TRAMWAYS 
AND ST. PAUL'S. 


7) RAF we express our pratification 
at the postponement, by the 
London County Council, of the 
tramway scheme in connexion 
with St. Paul's Bridge it is in no spirit of 
hostility to the idea of tramway extension. 
On the contrary, we believe that the 
linking up of the north and south systems 
is a pressing traffic necessity. Tramways, 
like other human contrivances, have 
their defects; they may not be the final 
solution of our traffic problems, but in the 
meanwhile they are universally acknow- 
ledged to be an enormous practical con- 
venience to the great body of the general 
public. As such any proposed scheme for 
connecting the north and south tramwavs 
through the Citv should be considered 
from the widest publie point of view and 
not from that of the interests or pre- 
judices of the property owners of the City. 


schools would be. 


THE BUILDER. 


Whatever may be the merits of the 
St. Paul's Bridge scheme in the еуез of 
the City authorities, we imagine that 
even its most ardent supporter would not 
put it forward as an ideal method of 
connecting the trams. Grudgingly, and 
of necessity, the City appears to have 
consented to the trams being brought 
within its sacred square mile; but 
onlv on condition that they were kept 
out of sizht and out of mind in a tunnel. 

It seems to us, however, that it is the 
duty of the London County Council, 
as the central authority for Greater 
London, to approach the question from 
an entirely different point of view. It 
is not their business to study the special 
interests of the City where they clash with 
those of London, or to look on this tram- 
wav scheme as a minor and inconvenient 
detail of a more important subject. 

London, as Captain Swinton pointed 
out, needs a main through traffic route 
from the Angel to the Elephant and 
Castle; not just a narrow street tunnel. 
but à broad avenue or boulevard with 
tramways. This, as a general necessitv 
for the convenience of seven millions of 
human beings, is, we take it, of even more 
importance to the State than the outraged 
feelings of the City Fathers. It is incon- 
ceivable that any reasonable human being 
who set out to create such a through 
traffic route would have deliberately 
chosen the method proposed by the St. 
Paul's Bridge scheme. As a local traffic 
convenience and as an addition to the 
amenities of the City, it could, no doubt, 
in competent hands, be made a great 
success and a useful means of disposing 
of the surplus funds of the Bridge House 
Estates ; but as a through traffic route it 
is simply absurd, and we ‘must say that we 
have always found it difficult to believe 
that anyone with the slightest knowledge 
of the subject could ever have seriously 
put it forward and supported it as such. 

We have more than once pointed out 
that the natural through traffic route 
for this part of London is by wav of 
Farringdon-street and Blackfriars Bridge, 
and we are glad to see that this idea 
receives the support of Captain Swinton. 
Being convinced that the more this 
question is discussed and thought over 
from the point of view of the traffic 
the more reasonable it will appear, we 
welcome the delay as giving more time 
for thought. 

We are confident that when once the 
London County Council has grasped the 
importance of the question it will insist 
on a scheme which places the necessities 
of the general public first, while making 
such concessions to City interests or 
prejudices as humanity dictates. Surely 
it will never agree to the City riding 
rough-shod over the interests of the 
general public. 

Bv all means let the Citv have its 
bridge, but let London have its through 
traffic artery also. 

—————9—$—9———— 


CHURCH, BELFAST. 


The Archbishop of Armagh laid the founda- 
tion-stone on October 7 of the St. Doneardo 
Church, which will provide accommodation 
for 505 worshippers. The estimated cost of 
the work is 4,539545, including fittings. and 
provision has been made for future additions 
to the transept. The contractors are Messrs. 
McIntyre Brothers, of Belfast, who are carry- 
ing out the work from the designs of Mr. E. H. 
Lingden Barker, architect, of London and 
Manchester. 
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NOTES. 


Ir seems to be the general 
Regents Park view that almost insur- 


Zoulogient mountable difficulties lie 
Gardens. in the way of removing the 


Zoological Gardens to the 
Crystal Palace or any other site more 
remote from the centre of London than 
the present one. At the same time, the 
34 acres occupied by the Society are 
manifestly inadequate, and another 20 
acres of the Parx are urgently required. 
We should feel a difficulty in supporting 
the alienation of so larze а slice 
from the present area of the Park 
unless it were possible to give com- 
pensation to the public in some other 
wav. Three vears back we published an 
article on the linking up of our public 
parks, which included, among other suz- 
gestions, a boulevard continuin» the 
Broad-walk to  Parliament-hill, thus 
bringing Regent's Park and Hampstead 
Heath into organie connexion with each 
other. The adoption of such an improve- 
ment is still possible, and the public gain 
would be so great that it would then be 
possible to give up the 20 acres at the 
north edge of the Park, provided this area 
were judiciously selected in conjunction 
with a comprehensive improvement 
scheme. Аз a resort for recreation the 
clav levels of Regent's Park are far 
inferior to the heights of Hampstead and 


Highgate, and a well-defined link between 


the two would tend to draw the populace 
from the lower towards the higher and 
more exhilarating area. We are firmly 
convinced that this improvement is both 
desirable and practicable, and the 
necessities of the Zoological Gardens only 
introduce one more argument for its 


consideration. 
OnE of the latest schemes 
Mme for the future of the 


Crystal Palace, promul- 
gated in a letter to the Times, is that it 
should be used as the home of “that 
Museum of Architecture and Sculpture 
that evervone interested in art, whether 
from the educational or the æsthetic 
point of view, so greatly desires to see 
established." We confess that we are 
not much in sympathy with this scheme. 
The writer of the letter wishes to see 
established in this country a museum of 
casts from architecture and sculpture on 
the lines of the Musée de Sculpture 
Comparée at the Trocadéro in Paris. 
But Sydenham does not bear the same 
relation to London that the environs of 
Passy do to Paris. The Trocadéro 1: 
reasonably accessible from any quarter 
in Paris; Sydenham is not reasonah: ily 
accessible from the quarters in London 
in which those to whom a museum of 
the sort would be useful mostly dwell. 
The British Museum and South Kensing- 
ton are easily accessible, and that is a 
matter which cannot be overlooked if we 
are to take into consideration the artist 
and student to whom their collections are 
of first importance. They must not on 
any account be placed out ‘of the wav. not 
even if to do so were to cause, accordinz 
to the Times correspondent, * preat 
rejoicing to the directors of those 
institutions.” We have the greatest 
admiration for the casts at the 
Trocadéro, and we would like to see 
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such an orderly and logical collection in 
London, but not at the expense of the 
collections at the British Museum and 
South Kensington, and, in any case, 
certainly not gathered together at 
Sydenham. The collections in Blooms- 
bury and at Kensington have become 
part and parcel of the life and thought 
of those whom they chiefly concern (not 
the occasional excursionist or American 
“ seeing the sights), and they must not 
be removed without good cause. As for 
the Crystal Palace and its site, there is 
always the solution of the “ open space," 
which requires no argument in our 
congested capital for its adoption. 


WE are glad to see that 


The Protection Н M, Office of Works, 
of Ancient з ihe роза. 


Monuments. recognising 
bilities of the Acts of 


1882 and 1900, is taking steps towards 
assuming further responsibilities in 
regard to the preservation of our ancient 
monuments, and has issued a letter to 
the County Councils, stating that the 
expense involved in guardianship would, 
in some cases, be more fittingly borne 
nationally than locally, and inviting the 
County Councils to draw attention to 
any monument worthy of protection, 
with а view to allocation of the respon- 
sibility to the appropriate authority. 
This is, at all events, а step in the right 
direction, and, as we may confidently 
look for further developments in the 
future, it is gratifying to see that the 
question is not being neglected. 


A PROTEST from Messrs. 
Norman Shaw and Basil 
Champneys appears in thie 
Times against the threatened destruction 
of Butterfield’s chapel at Balliol College. 
Doubtless the work of this architect 
does not appeal to the sympathies of all, 
but its vinlity and originality should 
justify its preservation, at all events till 
a future period, when time will give a 
better standpoint from which to appraise 
its value. The best work of the XI Xth 
century may possess factors of interest 
that we are not capable of properly 
appreciating at the present day, and we 
should deprecate undue haste in its 
destruction, even if we think we can 
substitute something better. 


Balliol 
Chapel. 


IT was a happy idea on 
the part of those who are 
responsible for the White- 
chapel Art Gallery to decide upon an 
exhibition which would bring home to 
Londoners something of the history of 
this great city. The West have for some 
years gone East when Whitechapel holds 
an art exhibition, and it is safe to say 
that in the latitude of interest the present 
exhibition will box the compass. The 
appeal of its collection is extensive; 
it appeals to the historian, to the painter, 
to the topographer, to men of arts and 
crafts, to the collector of choice and 
ancient things, to the mere antiquarian 
gossip, with equal force. It may be 
compared in some respects to the collec- 
tion at the Carnavalet Museum in Paris. 
The aim of the projectors has been, we 
may take it, first of all historical, the 
artistic quality of the particular exhibits 


Whitechapel 
Art Gallery. 
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being a secondary matter. It is there- 
fore all the more astonishing that so 
much artistic delight can be derived from 
а gregarious collection in which artistic 
considerations are onlv incidental. We 
find, for instance, examples of Jean 
Tijou's ironwork and 4 Gibbons's 
carving; unsuspected drawings of Hollar; 
a large number of the oil paintings of 
Samuel Scott, one of the few artists who 
could combine topographical accuracy 
with the painter's sentiment ; Rowland- 
son, whose tragic, realistic impression of 
things was expressed with a certain 
quality of grim humour. Then there are 
the De Jonghes and Van de Veldes, which 
offer contrasts in method. We must not 
omit to mention Varley's “St. Pancras 
Church," Budd's “ Greenwich," and par- 
ticularly David Cox's “ Old Whitehall 
with the Life Guards," although we 
should scarcelv have expected David 
Cox to rank among the painters likely to 
be of topographical interest to London 
history. Architects will find much of 
interest in the collection ; indeed, building 
of some phase or other forms the main 
subject of the mass of work of an illus- 
trative character. Апа among the work 
of contemporarv artists there are the 
pleasant water-colour drawings of Sir 
Ernest George and Mr. Frank Lishman to 
show the versatihtv, in other artistic 
mediums, of men of the drawing-board 
accustomed to the practice of a more 
geometric draughtsmanship. 


THE Oxford City Council 
is to be congratulated on 
having rejected by forty- 
six votes to six the 
proposal to allow the 
installation of an over- 
head trolley system for the tramways 
down the High-street. We well re- 
member the consternation which was 
caused when in about the year 1882 
tramways were first permitted in “ the 
High" at all, but the fact that 
the public have become habituated to 
horse tramways in this unique thorough- 
fare cannot be used as an argument for 
its desecration by the erection of poles 
and overhead wires. We understand 
that the installation of the overhead 
system over the whole of the tramways 
would effect a saving over a combined 
system of some 30,000L., and we are glad 
to see that public spirit has prevailed 
over economy in this particular instance. 
Oxford had better be contented with 
the existing horse tramways than be 
guiltv of ап act of vandalism, and the 
local patriotism shown by the Council 
will be appreciated even beyond the 
confines of the British Isles. 


The Oxford 
“ High " and 
Overhead 
Tramway 
Systems. 


SINCE our allusion to this 
subject last week а move 
has been made by the 
railway companies which, if not misin- 
terpreted by the men, should go far to 
establish better relations between the 
two parties. Secure in the assurance 
recently given them that they will be 
permitted, if necessary, to recoup them- 
selves from the trading and travelling 
publie, substantial] advances in wages 
have been promised, which will materially 
improve the conditions of railway 
service. It is to be hoped that some of 
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the wild talk which has been indulgedſin 
during the last week will now be modified 
and the conciliatory attitude of the 
companies recognised and appreciated. 
We notice that several bodies of traders 
have already taken alarm at the threat- 
ened increase in rates and fares, and are 
up in arms against any advance. It may 
be remarked that there are ample safe- 
guards against undue increases, and that 
the more such advances are spread over 
all classes of merchandise the less it 
will be felt in any particular industry. 
Indeed, considering the economies that 
are being effected by the gradual aboli- 
tion of duplicate services and unnecessary 
competition, the amount to be raised 
by increased charges should not very 
seriously affect either passenger fares or 
goods rates. 


———— | 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS: 


REVISED SYLLABUS OF THE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


We take the following particulars of the 
Revised Syllabus of the R.I.B.A. Examina- 
tions, which is to come into operation next 
year, from the last issue of the R.I.B.A. 
Journal. 

The Preliminary Examination will remain 
unaltered. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Testimonies of Study. 


Before being admitted to the Examination 
the candidate will be required to submit the 
Testimonies of Study Nos. 1, 2, 7. 8, and 9, 
enumerated in the present syllabus [see 
Kalendar! also either No. 3 (Details of Classic 
Ornament) or No. 6 (Mediseval Ornament), and. 
instead of Nos. 4 and 5, sheets of measured 
drawings of a building, with the plottings and 
sketches. For these Testimonies marks will be 
awarded by the Examiners, who will be free 
to allot a larger number of marks to the 
drawings than 195 hitherto been permitted. 

In addition to the general subjects of History 
and Building Construction, students will be 
required to take a special paper either in some 

eriod of History. in Mathematics and 
Mechanics, or in Elementary Design. An 
extra day will be apportioned for this addi- 
tional subject. 

One hundred marks will be allotted for the 
Testimonies of Study. 

Note.—The existing Testimonies of Study 
will be an optional alternative until January, 


1914 
Intermediate Erumination Time Table. 


(A) Principal Styles and General History of 
Architecture, and the Purpose of Architectural 
Features in relation to the Buildings in which 


they occur :— 


Two papers occupying six and a half hours 
in all—250 marks. 


(B) Construction: — 

1. Simple Applied Construction in. Elemen- 
{агу Design, and the Properties and Uses of 
Ordinary Building Materials. 

2. Theoretical, including Stresses and Strains. 


Two papers occupying six and a half hours 
in all—-250 marks. 


(C) In addition the candidate must select 
one of the following subjects :— 

1. Historical Architecture—showing know- 
ledge of one of the following periods, to be 
selected. by the candidate :—(a) Greek and 
Roman; (6) Byzantine and Romanesque, (с) 
French and English Gothic; (d) Italian, 
French, and English Renaissance. 

2. Mathematics and Mechanics—Algebra, up 
io and including the Binomial Theorem.—The 
Use of the Slide Rule.— Plane Trigonometry, 
including the Solution of Triangles.—Deserip- 
tive Geometry, including the Mensuration of 
Simple Plane and Solid Figures.—Simple Conic 
Sections treated geometrically. — General 
Statics and Dynamics, including Graphic 
Statics. 

3. Design—dealing with simple subjects. 


Paper (in one only of the above subjects) 
occupying four hours— 200 marks. 

Testimonies of Study—100 marks. 

Total marks—-800. 
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FINAL EXAMINATION. 
Testimonics of Study. 

Alternative Problems in Design, set by the 
Board of Architectural Educution, will be 
published every two months in the Journal 
of the Institute. 

Every candidate for the Final Examination 
will be requircd to submit as Testimonies of 
Sudy Designs ın answer to ut least four of 
the Institute Problems. These Designs, when 
they have bcen submitted to and approved 
by either the Council of one of the Allied 
Societies or by a Committee of the Board of 
Architectural Education, will be considered as 
qualifying the Student to enter for the 
Examination. Designs во submitted and 
upproved will be marked in the Examination 
by the Examiners nppointed by the Board. 

Two hundred marks will be allotted for the 
Testimonies of Study. 

NorE.—The existing Testimonies of Study 
a be an optional alternative until January, 
Final Examination Time Table. 

(A) Design for a Building or Portion of а 
Building—550 marks. 

Two days. At the end of the first duy's 
sitting. Ше candidate will be required to 
deposit. with the Moderator the original draft 
of his project or a tracing of it. 

(B) Construction, including Iron and Steel 
Construction,  Ferro-Concrete, Shoring and 
Underpinning. 

Two papers occupying six and a half hours— 
150 marks. 

(C) Hygiene, including Drainage, Ventila- 
tion, Heating, Lighting. and Water Supply. 

(D) The Properties and Uses of Building 
Materials. 

_ (E) The Ordinary Practice of Architecture. 
including Specifications and the Law of Con- 
tracts. 

. Three papers occupving six and a half hours 
in all (50 marks each)—150 marks. 

(Е) The candidate must submit а thesis 
showing advanced and individual work in one 
only of the following subjects : — 

1. Historical Architecture—implying as far 
as possible the direct study of actual historical 
buildings. 

‚ 2. Science, as applied to Building.—By this 
is intended a special study of an application of 
science to definite problems of building. 

3. Design including Decorution—such as a 
sludy in Civic Monumental, Decorative, or 
other branch of Architectural Design. 

The subject selected for the thesis is to be 
notified for the approval of the Board four 
months before the date of the Examination, 
und the thesis itself is to be submitted four 
weeks before the sume date. The thesis, which 
may be either an illustrated essay or a design 
with а detailed report, will be assessed by 
Examiners specially appointed for the purpose, 
who will also examine the candidate orally 
in his thesis. It is open to candidates to 
obtain distinction in thc advanced work, such 
special distinction to appear in the Kalendar— 
550 marks. 

Testimonies of Study —200 marks. 

Total marks—1,200. 


— — 
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AN ordinary general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Monday at 
No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., 
Mr. Gerald Horsley, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hall Hon. Secretary, read the 
minutes and some nominations, and an- 
nounced that the annual conversazione will 
be held on November 23 at 8 p.m. 

He also announced that the Athletic Club 
Dance will be held in the Wharncliffe Rooms 
on December 8. 

Mr. E. N. L. Walker, Stockwell, and 
Mr. R. C. Horsley, Emsworth, were then 
elected as members, and Mr. F. C. Eden as 
a member of the Council. 


THE EXCURSION TO THE LOIRE. 


Mr. H. H. Hill then read a paper entitled 
“The A.A. Excursion to the Loire, 1911," 
which was illustrated by a large number of 
lantern iilustrations. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen. As there 
are many minds, so are the points of view 
uumerous from which the arts may te studied 
and enjoyed. And I think in no art are 
people's ideas of what is or is not to be 
admired so varied and so capricious as in 
our own art of architecture. To some a 
beautiful building only means one very much 
enriched in its details, exquisitely finished, and 
lavishly bedecked with carving and огпа- 
mentation. Others imagine that they have a 
great taste for architecture, because they love 
to visit old buildings, and try to conjure up 
visions of the personages and happenings that 
history associates with their walls. In both 
these classes professional architecte are rare. 
There are some among us, however, who have 
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a curious knack of never regarding a building 
that is much more than a hundred years old 
as real, living architecture. Rather they 
treat it merely as ап example, more or less 
important, of architectural development, an 
illustration to the history book. Апа they 
are far more concerned about the dates of its 
erection, the state and manner of its restora- 
tion, than they are about the esthetic quali- 
ties of its design. But this s of view is 
now old fashioned, and is only a belated and 
extreme phase of the great and valuable move- 
ment towards the scientific study of architec- 
tural history for which the last century 18 
remarkable. For the majority of us nowadays, 
I am sure I am right in saying that our chief 
interest in all buildings alike, whether new 
or old, lies in their actual appearance, whether 
the result of time and alteration, or of pure 
design. EE | 

Personally, I think it a good thing when 
one is looking at old work to consider it, for 
a while, at least, as design only; to study 
how certain means have brought about 
certain effects, and the æsthetic value of these 
effects, detaching altogether, for the moment, 
the various historical circumstances that 
also have had their share in determining the 
form of the architecture. Of course, from 
this point of view alone one could not make 
a complete study of any particular building. 
But we really are not often concerned in the 
making of such studies. We, as modern de- 
signers of buildings, go out to see the work 
done by our ancestors. We are not so much 
interested in our ancestors as we are in their 
architecture. | 

So this evening, since time did not permit 
us completely to study any of the buildings 
that we saw in the Loire Valley last August, 
nor will it now allow me fully to analyse 
them, I want to do my best to describe to 
vou the architectural ‘mpressions that I theu 
received. These, I fear, being no more 
than the impressions of a first visit, will 
have little value as serious criticism. I hope 
that they will have this merit, at all events, 
that they will evoke the expression of riper 
judgments than my own. 

The chief aim of the Excursion this year 
was to visit the Early Renaissance chateaux, 
the work of the School of Tours, which are 
so plentifully scattered about the Loire 
country, from Orléans downwards. But 
there was also a considerable amount of 
interesting church work to be seen. Yet it 
seems to me that in Touraine we were in a 
kind of ecclesiastical no man’s land. To the 
south of us was the great province of Aqui- 
taine, with its distinctive type of Romanesque 
church. To the west was Anjou, where the 
development of vaulting made its own peculiar 
progress in the XIIth century. And to the 
north-east lay the Ile de France, where 
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NITIth-century Gothic shone with its greatest 
brilliancy. | 

In Touraine we were not in the rut of any 
particular type of work. The most import- 
ant influence seems to have come from the 
south. And the further we travelled down 
the river the more we seemed to encounter it, 
until finally we reached Fontevrault, whose 
domes are hardly less epoch-making in the 
edd of architecture than those of Perigeux 
itself. | 

The Abbey of Fontevrault has had its 
vicissitudes. In 1804 it was turned into a 
prison, and at that time the church was sadly 
mutilated. 1 think three of the domes 
were taken down. Now restoration is in 
progress, and the almost classic magnificence 
of the nave can again be seen. The east end 
is differently designed. There are no piers, 
pendentives, and domes. Closely-spaced 
columns of unusually long proportions are 
used, and their rising lines, crowned by 
small arches, have a very vigorous effect. I 
am sorry that I have no views of this remark- 
able church; for within the prison photo- 
graphy was absolutely forbidden. Our only 
view was the outside of the gateway. an 
interesting piece of work cf the XVIIIth 
century. 

The next most important church cf the 
domical type. but a variant of it that is 
unique, was that within the castle precincts 
at Loches. Begun in the Xth century, the 
first bay at the west end of the nave is all 
that remains of the earliest portion. This 
is barrel-vaulted, and carries a tower and 
spire added in the XIIth century. The next 
two bays carry extremely curious pyramids, 
octagonal on plan. The internal effect of 
these is most weird and mysterious. Viollet- 
le-Duc was enraptured with the romanticism 
of the whole church. We saw it under the 
best of conditions, when the brilliant August 
sun sent the light right up to the apices of 
the domes. But in dark weather I should 
think that the building must appear to be 
vaulted in inscrutable darkness, gloomy and 
terrifving to an extreme degree. 

At Blois the most interesting church is that 
of St. Nicholas, of which the nave 1s early 
Gothic and the choir XIIth century. Here 
the influence of Aquitaine and its domes is 
very slight. There is an attempt at one over 
the crossing, but evidently the plan was 
changed, and eight ribs, carrying a vault, 
spring from the rim of the pendentives, upon 
which also stands a blind arcade, as though 
there had been an idea when changing the 
plan of converting the dome into a lantern. 
The capitals of the choir are also interesting, 
and are full of classic feeling. 

Of quite another type is the church at 
Candes. This dates from the end of the 
XIIth to the XIVth century, and is one of 
the “t hall" type, with the aisles rising to the 
same height as the nave. The exterior. did 
not strike me as possessing much interest, 
except for the porch, but the interior is 
extremely fine, and full of dignity. The piers 
are clustered, rise to. a considerable height, 
and are very well proportioned. The light- 
ing is principally from long lancet lights in 
the aisle walls, treated in quite a simple 
manner, but greatly assisting the sense of 
height in the саше | 

Among other churches seen on the Ехсиг- 
sion was a fine Romanesque tower and apse at 
Langeais, the latter built in the IXth century. 
The spire was added in the XVth century, 
and the remainder of the church, which 18 
absurdly ugly, within the last half century. 
In the parish church at Fontevrault, Angevin 
influence in the vaulting is strongly marked. 
There is also a square east end, yet vaulted 
as though an apse had been intended. Blois 
Cathedral is a XVIIth-century attempt at 
Gothic, and naturally is rather dull, except 
for the tower, where the architect returned to 
his own Renaissance. "Tours Cathedral I will 
not attempt to describe. I barely saw it, and 
I would very much like to see it again, for 
there can be no doutt about the magnificence 
of the west front. 

To turn now to the chateaux that we 
visited—to what, I take it. was the real 
objective of the Excursion— we find that in 
this class of building there was much more 
architectural unity than in the churches. 
One could see also in them the continuous 
development of the habits and conditions of 
lire through several centuries, and along with 
it the evolution of the architectural sense. In 
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the beginning the fortress chateau, built for 
defence, often rose to the dignity of archi- 
tecture, because if not “ proportioned unto 
the rules," it was, at all events, solid, 
masculine, and unaffected.” 


Sincerity in Design. 

At a later period, when defence ceased to 
be the first consideration, and architectural 
magnificence was eagerly sought, the elusive 
fairy sometimes all but escaped, leaving in 
hev room but a heap of carvers’ pranks. Here 
certainly architecture was “ unaffected," and 
iu good work there was evidence of an en- 
deavour to understand the "rules," though 
it did not always look “solid,” and often was 
anything kut “masculine.” Finally, with 
the aise of the modern architect, trained in 
both construction and esthetics, the four 
requisites of Inigo Jones could be well fulfilled, 
as, indeed, we saw them, in François 
Mansart's fine wing at Blois. Henceforth 
the most frequently broken condition in the 
quartette was, and is, that architecture should 
be “unaffected.” 

In the original medieval castle at Loches, 
now a ruin, though in its day one of the 
most important fortresses in France, аё all 
events, there was no affectation. Nothing 
could be plainer than the walls of the 
donjon, relieved only by semicircular 
buttresses. Nothing more than solid building 
was aimed at, and nothing more attained. 
The interior Eecame a prison, I suppose, when 
the present chateau was built, and in it the 
art of torturing appears to have been brought 
to an unusually high state of perfection. What 
is now known as the chateau was built at the 
other end of the site, by the Kings 
Charles VIII. and Louis XIL, that is to say, 
between the years 1422 and 1515. Pic- 
turesquely situated well above the town, the 
verticality of its fenestration is telling ; though 
from the level of the terrace, as the view on 
the screen shows, the unusually heavy string- 
course becomes almost the most important 
line in the composition. There was nothing 
of exceptional interest in the interior, which 
is no longer inhabited, except the tomb of 
Agnes Sorel, removed from the church, for 
some reason, by order of Louis XVIth. 

Rising out of the town in the same way as 
the chateau of Loches, but with the added 
advantage of being on the bank of the Loire, 
is the roval cháteau of Amboise. Here what one 
sees to-day is but a fraction of what formerly 
existed; for Napoleon I., in an evil hour, 
granted it to one Roger Ducos, who, in order to 
save himself the trouble and expense of repairs, 
destroyed a large portion of the buildings. 
What remains is perhaps of more interest on 
account of its fine situation, and its exciting 
and lurid history at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, than as a masterpiece of architecture. 
In a novel that I read recently, an admiring 
lady described it as looking as though it were 
carved out of ivory. But such damning praise 
is totally . undeserved. Probably that very 
spiky row of dormers, which really detracts 
from the fine proportions of the lower parts of 
the building, was what evoked the lady’s 
admiration. The tower is interesting. . In- 
side it is a sloping way, up which horses 
and light vehicles can be brought. It is top- 
lighted, and the piers around the light well 
in the centre assist in carrying the inclined 
vault. The chapel. stands ‘solated from the 
other buildings, and is an excellent example 
of what was good in late Gothic. The re- 
mains of Leonardo da Vinci lie buried here. 

Military Engineering and Architecture. 

At Chaumont the chateau is again situated 
standing high up over the Loire. But it does 
not rise up out of the town like the other two. 
From the river it appears part castle, part 
country house, standing among trees, well 
above the straggling village by the waterside. 
At close quarters, however, it becomes much 
more like the work of the military engineer 
than of the architect, in our sense of the 
term. The exterior originally must have been 
strongly defended. Even now the ‘inserted 

windows are comparatively few. The en- 
trance to the courtyard is between the towers 
at the south-east angle, and. whether 
deliberately designed for its effect or not, it 

is a fine piece of architecture. The coats of 
arms on either side of the drawbridge, an 
unusual position, would have been better 
omitted; but for them, I suppose, the client 
was to blame. The slots over the entrance 
to take the arms of the drawbridge are 
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effective features, and we saw a number of 
them in various places. Originally the build- 
ing entirely surrounded the courtyard; but 
in the XVIII th century the north side was 
taken down, in order, I suppose, to open up 
the ſine view across the river. The increased 
light and air is probably an advantage to 
the comfort of the house, which is still in- 
habited; but the general design naturally 
suffers from being thus dissevered. 

Langeais is another medieval castle, grim 
looking enough from the outside, though re- 
stored and inhabited at the present day. The 
original donjon was built in the Xth century : 
hut practically the whole of the building now 
1% be seen dates from the XVth. In the 
Middle Ages this chateau was of great import- 
ance, but from the XVIth century onwards 
it seems to have passed fairly quiet days. I 
suppose it was too medieval to tempt any- 
body to covet it and fight for it, and too 
solidly built to suffer much from decay and 
mutilation. About the year 1840 it was re- 
stored, and again about thirty years ago. 
The work has been most carefully done, and 
the late owner has gathered together within 
its walls a most interesting collection of furni- 
ture, tapestries, and other domestic accoutre- 
ments, mostly work of the XVth century. 
Indeed, both here and at Chaumont, the frown- 
ing medieval architecture gains greatly b 
being continuously inhabited and furnished, 
if not with the original, at all events with 
the kind of furniture that it must once have 
contained. There are also some very good 
chimneypieces in Langeais, by the way. 

Not far from here, and also at the north 
side of the river, is the little town of Luynes, 
the chief glories of whose cháteau are its pic- 
turesqueness and its magnificent situation. 
Perched at the end of a range of hills, it has 
a fine view over the Loire, and looks very 
imposing when seen from it. But at closer 
quarters it is neither во big nor so powerful- 
looking as its neighbour. The buildings are 
partly XVth century, and partly early 
XVIIth, the latter marking the transition 
from the exuberance of the Renaissance to the 
Classic school of Louis XIVth's reign. The 
smallness of scale still remains; but a much 
greater quietness and sobriety of treatment 
has arrived. 

Brickwork is not common in our part of 
the Loire country, and the only example that 
we saw of а brick cháteau was Du Moulin. 
Built in the latter half of the XVth century, 
this cháteau remained certainly until the 
middle of the XIXth in the possession of the 
descendants of the original builder. But 
since then, I fancy, it must have fallen upon 
evil days. Victor Petit in 1861 describes it as 
being carefully furnished in the style of the 
time of its building. But an edition of the 
Guide Joanne which I have, published twenty 
years ago, only mentions the chateau casually, 
remarking that a portion is still standing. Its 
luck, however, has again turned. The house 
was restored about six or seven years ago, is 
inhabited again, and beautifully furnished 
with contemporary furniture. 

The general plan consists of a square plat- 
form surrounded by a moat. The whole of 
the east side is occupied by the gatehouse and 
adjoining buildings. In the centre of the 
north stands the house itself. Its plan is 
simple. 'There are two rooms on each floor. 
A projection to the south contains the 
entrance and staircase, one to the north the 
offices, pantry and basement stairs on the 
ground floor, and bathrooms above. A 
picturesque chapel juts out at the north-east 
corner. . The kitchen is in the basement, which 
is not sunk low enough to be below the water 
level of the moat. 

The whole group is very quiet and very 
charming. It is historically а step in 
advance of the other cháteaux that I have 
mentioned, for it 18 no longer the castle of 
a feudal lord, but the house of a gentleman. 
fortified. as the times still demanded. One 
envies the architect. who had so interesting a 
building to restore, and his skill in restoring 
it. I notice he has kept faithfully to the 
view in Petit’s book. One addition only has 
caught my attention. The’ fléche over the 
gatehouse did not exist in 1860, and as an 
improvement it is open to question. 


Blois and the Renaissance. 

At the chateau of Blois we reach the Renais- 
sance. The building, indeed, really  con- 
tains work to suit all_tastes—Jate Gothic, 

U 
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FINAL EXAMINATION, 
Testimonies of Study. 

Alternative Problems in Design, set by the 
Board of Architectural Education, will 
published every two months in the Journal 
of the Institute. 

Every candidate for the Final Examination 
will be required to submit as Testimonies of 
Sudy Designs in answer to ut least four of 
the Institute Problems. These Designs, when 
they have bcen submitted to and approved 
by either the Council of one of the Allied 
Societies or by a Committee of the Board of 
Architectural Education, will be considered as 
qualifying the Student to enter for the 
Examination. Designs во submitted and 
upproved will be marked in the Examination 
by the Examincrs appointed by the Board. 

Two hundred marks will be allotted for the 
Testimonies of Study. 

NorE.— The existing Testimonies of Study 
ү be an optional alternative until Januarv, 

14. . 

Final Examination Time Table. 

(A) Design for a Building or Portion of u 
Building—350 marks. 

Two days. At the end of the first day's 
sitting the candidate will be required to 
deposit with the Moderator the original draft 
of his project or a tracing of it. 

(B) Construction, including Iron and Steel 
Construction, Ferro-Conerete, Shoring and 
Underpinning. - 

Two papers occupying six and a half hours— 
150 marks. 

(C) Hygiene, including Drainage, Ventila- 
tion, Heuting, Lighting, and Water Su ly. 

(D) The Properties und Uses of Building 
Materials. 

‚ (E) The Ordinary Practice of Architecture, 
including Specifications and the Law of Con- 
tracts. 

Three papers occupying six and a half hours 
in all (50 marks each)—150 marks. 

(Е) The candidate must submit а thesis 
showing advanced and individual work in one 
only of the following subjects : — 

1. Historical Architecturc—implyin 
as possible the direct study of actual 
buildings. 

. 2. Science, as applied to Building.—By this 
is Intended a special study of an application of 
science to definite problems of building. 

5. Design including Decoration—such as a 
study in Civic Monumental, Decorative, or 
other branch of Architectural Design. 

The subject selected for the thesis is to be 
notified for the approval of the Board four 
months before the date of the Examination, 
апа the thesis itself is to be submitted four 
weeks before the sume date, The thesis, which 
may be either an illustrated essay or a design 
with a detailed report, will be assessed by 
Examiners specially appointed for the purpose, 
who will also examine the candidate orally 
in his thesis. It is open to candidates to 
obtain distinction in the udvanced work, such 
special distinction to appear in the Kalendar— 

marks. 

Testimonies of Study —200 marks. 

Total marks—1,200. 
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AN ordinary general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Monday at 
No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., 
Mr. Gerald Horsley, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hall Hon. Secretary, read {һе 
minutes апа some nominations, and an- 
nounced that the annnal conversazione will 
be held on November 23 at 8 p.m. 

He also announced that the Athletic Club 
Dance will be held in the Wharncliffe Rooms 
on December 8. 

Mr. E. N. L. Walker, Stockwell, and 
Mr. В. C. Horsley, Emsworth, were then 
elected as members, and Mr. F. C. Eden as 
a member of the Council. 


THE EXCURSION TO THE LOIRE. 


Mr. H. H. Hill then read a paper entitled 
“The A.A. Excursion to the Loire, 1911," 
which was illustrated by a large number of 
lantern iilustrations. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, As there 
are many minds, so are the points of view 
uumerous from which the arts may be studied 
and enjoyed. And I think in no art are 
people's ideas of what is or is not to be 
admired so varied and so capricious as in 
our own art of architecture. To some a 
beautiful building only means one very much 
enriched in its details, exquisitely finished, and 
lavishly bedecked with carving and огпа- 
mentation. Others imagine that they have a 
great taste for architecture. because they love 
to visit old buildings, and try to conjure up 
visions of the personages and happenings that 
history associates with their walls. In both 
these classes professional architects are rare. 
There are some among us, however, who have 
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a curious knack of never regarding a building 
that is much more than a hundred years old 
as real, living architecture. Rather they 
treat it merely as an example, more or less 
important, of architectural development, an 
illustration to the history book. And they 
are far more concerned about the dates of its 
erection, the state and manner of its restora- 
tion, than they are about the esthetic quali- 
ties of its design. But this point of view is 
now old fashioned, and is only a belated and 
extreme phase of the great and valuable move- 
ment towards the scientific study of architec- 
tural history for which the last century 1s 
remarkable. For the majority of us nowadays, 
I am sure I am right in saying that our chief 
interest in all buildings alike, whether new 
or old, lies in their actual appearance, whether 
the result of time and alteration, or of pure 
design. 

Personal I think it a good thing when 
one is looking at old work to consider it, for 
a while, at least, as design only; to study 
how certain means have brought about 
certain effects, and the esthetic value of these 
effects, detaching altogether, for the moment, 
the various historical circumstances that 
also have had their share in determining the 
form of the architecture. Of course, from 
this point of view alone one could not make 
a complete study of any particular building. 
But we really are not often concerned in the 
making of such studies. We, as modern de- 
signers of buildings, go out to see the work 
done by our ancestors. We are not so much 
interested in our ancestors as we are in their 
architecture. | | 

So this evening, since time did not permit 
us completely to study any of the buildings 
that we saw in the Loire Valley last August, 
nor will it now allow me fully to analyse 
them, I want to do my best to describe to 
vou the architectural ^mpressions that I then 
received. These, I fear, being no more 
than the impressions of a first visit, will 
have little value as serious criticism. I hope 
that they will have this merit, at all events, 
that they will evoke the expression of riper 
judgments than my own. 

The chief aim of the Excursion this year 
was to visit the Early Renaissance chateaux, 
the work of the School of Tours, which are 
so plentifully scattered about the Loire 
country, from Orléans downwards. But 
there was also a considerable amount of 
interesting church work to be seen. Yet it 
seems to me that in Touraine we were in a 
kind of ecclesiastical no man’s land. To the 
south of us was the great province of Aqui- 
taine, with its distinctive type of Romanesque 
church. To the west was Anjou, where the 
development of vaulting made its own peculiar 
progress in the XIIth century. And to the 
north-east lay the Пе de France, where 
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XIIIth-century Gothic shone with its greatest 
brilliancy. 

In Touraine we were not in the rut of any 
particular type of work. The most import- 
ant influence seems to have come from the 
south. And the further we travelled down 
the river the more we seemed to encounter it, 
until finally we reached Fontevrault, whose 
domes are hardly less epoch-making in the 
d of architecture than those of Perigeux 
itself. 

The Abbey of Fontevrault has had its 
vicissitudes. In 1804 it was turned into a 
prison, and at that time the church was sadly 
mutilated. J think three of the domes 
were taken down. Now restoration is m 
progress, and the almost classic magnificence 
of the nave can again be seen. The east end 
is differently designed. There are no piers, 
pendentives, and domes. Closely-spaced 
columns of unusually long proportions are 
used, and their rising lines, crowned by 
small arches, have a very vigorous effect. I 
am sorry that J have no views of this remark- 
able church; for within the prison photo- 
graphy was absolutely forbidden. Our only 
view was the outside of the gateway. an 
interesting piece of work cf the XVIIIth 
century. 

The next most important church of the 
domical type, but a variant of it that is 
unique, was that within the castle precincts 
at Loches. Begun in the Xth century, the 
first bay at the west end of the nave is all 
that remains of the earliest portion. This 
is barrel-vaulted, and carries a tower and 
spire added in the XIIth century. The next 
two kays carry extremely curious pyramids, 
octagonal on plan. The internal effect of 
these is most weird and mysterious. Viollet- 
le-Duc was enraptured with the romanticism 
of the whole church. We saw it under the 
best of conditions, when the brilliant August 
sun sent the Jight right up to the apices of 
the domes. But in dark weather 1 should 
think that the building must appear to be 
vaulted in inscrutable darkness, gloomy and 
terrifying to an extreme degree. 

At Blois the most interesting church is that 
of St. Nicholas, of which the nave is early 
Gothic and the choir XIIth century. Here 
the influence of Aquitaine and its domes is 
very slight. There is an attempt at one over 
the crossing, but evidently the plan was 
changed, and eight ribs, carrying a vault, 
spring from the rim of the pendentives, upon 
which also stands a blind arcade, as though 
there had been an idea when changing the 
plan of converting the dome into a lantern. 
The capitals of the choir are also interesting, 
and are full of classic feeling. 

Of quite another type is the church at 
Candes. This dates from the end of the 
XIIth to the XIVth century, and is one of 
the“ hall" type, with the aisles rising to the 
same height as the nave. The exterior did 
not strike me as possessing much interest, 
except for the porch, but the interior is 
extremely fine, and full of dignity. The piers 
are clustered, rise to a considerable height, 
and are very well proportioned. The light- 
ing is principally from long lancet lights in 
the aisle walls, treated in quite a simple 
inanner, but greatly assisting the sense of 
height in the building. 

Among other churches seen on the Excur- 
sion was a fine Romanesque tower and apse at 
Langeais, the latter built in the 1Xth century. 
The spire was added in the XVth century, 
and the remainder of the church, which is 
absurdly ugly, within the last half century. 
In the parish church at Fontevrault, Angevin 
influence in the vaulting is strongly marked. 
There is also a square east end, yet vaulted 
as though an apse had been intended. Blois 
Cathedral is a XVIIth-century attempt at 
Gothic, and naturally is rather dull, except 
for the tower, where the architect returned to 
his own Renaissance. ‘Tours Cathedral I will 
not attempt to describe. I barely saw it, and 
I would very much like to see it again, for 
there can be no doukt about the magnificence 
of the west front. 

To turn now to the chateaux that we 
viaited—to what, I take it. was the real 
objective of the Excursion—we find that in 
this class of building there was much more 
architectural unity than in the churches. 
One could see also in them the continuous 
development of the hakits and conditions of 
life through several centuries, and along with 
it the evolution of the architectural sense. In 
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the beginning the fortress chateau, built for 
defence, often rose to the dignity of archi- 
tecture, because if not “ propoitioned unto 
the rules," it was, at all events, solid, 
masculine, and unaffected.” 


Sincerity in Design. 

At a later period, when defence ceased to 
be the first consideration, and architectural 
inagnificence was eagerly sought, the elusive 
lairy sometimes all but escaped, leaving in 
her room but a heap of carvers’ pranks. Here 
certainly architecture was “ unaffected," and 
in good work there was evidence of an en- 
deavour to understand the "rules," though 
it did not always look “solid.” and often was 
anything but “masculine.” Finally, with 
the aise of the modern architect, trained in 
both construction and = wsthetics, the four 
requisites of Inigo Jones could be well fulfilled, 
as, indeed, we saw them, in Francois 
Mansart's fine wing at Blois. Henceforth 
the most frequently broken condition in the 
quartette was, and is, that architecture should 
be “ unaffected.” 

In the original mediæval castle at Loches, 
now a ruin, though in its day one of the 
most important fortresses in France, at all 
events, there, was no affectation. Nothing 
could be plainer than the walls of the 
donjon, relieved only by semicircular 
buttresses. Nothing more than solid building 
was aimed at, and nothing more attained. 
The interior became a prison, 1 suppose, when 
the present chateau was built, and in it the 
art of torturing appears to have been brought 
to an unusually high state of perfection. What 
is now known as the cháteau was built at the 
other end of the site, by the Kings 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII., that is to say, 
between the years 1422 and 1515. Pic- 
turesquely situated well above the town, the 
verticality of its fenestration is telling ; though 
from the level of the terrace, as the view on 
the screen shows, the unusually heavy string- 
course becomes almost the most important 
line in the composition. There was nothing 
of exceptional interest in the interior, which 
is no longer inhabited, except the tomb of 
Agnes Sorel, removed from the church, for 
some reason, by order of Louis XVIth. 

Rising out of the town in the same way as 
the chateau of Loches, but with the added 
advantage of being on the bank of the Loire, 
is the roval chateau of Amkoise. Here what one 
sees to-day is but a fraction of what formerly 
existed; for Napoleon I., in an evil hour, 
granted it to one Roger Ducos, who, in order to 
save himself the trouble and expense of repairs, 
destroyed a large portion of the buildings. 
What remains is perhaps of more interest on 
account of its fine situation, and its exciting 
and lurid history at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, than as a masterpiece of architecture. 
In a novel that I read recently, an admiring 
lady described it as looking as though it were 
carved out of ivory. But such damning praise 
is totally undeserved. Probably that very 
spiky row of dormers, which really detracts 
from the fine proportions of the lower parts of 
the building, was what evoked the lady's 
admiration. The tower is interesting. . In- 
side it is a sloping way, up which horses 
and light vehicles can be brought. It is top- 
lighted, and the piers around the light well 
in the centre assist in carrying the inclined 
vault. The chapel. stands ‘solated from the 
other buildings, and is an excellent example 
of what was good in late Gothic. The re- 


mains of Leonardo da Vinci lie buried here. 


Military Engineering and Architecture. 

At Chaumont the chateau is again situated 
standing high up over the Loire. But it does 
not rise up out of the town like the other two. 
From the river it appears part castle, part 
country house, standing among trees, well 
above the straggling village by the waterside. 
At close quarters, however, it becomes much 
more like the work of the military engineer 
than of the architect, in our sense of the 
term. The exterior originally must have been 
strongly deiended. Even now the inserted 
windows are comparatively few. The en- 
trance to the courtvard is hetween the towers 
at the south-east angle, and. whether 
deliberately designed for, its effect or not, it 
is a fine piece of architecture. The coats of 
arms on either side of the drawbridge, an 
unusual position, would have been better 
omitted; but for them, I suppose, the client 
was to blame. The slots over the entrance 
to take the arms of the drawbridge are 
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effective features, and we saw a number of 
them in various places. Originally the build- 
ing entirely surrounded the courtyard; but 
in the XVIIIth century the north side was 
taken down, in order, 1 suppose, to open up 
the fine view across the river. The increased 
light and air is probably ап advantage to 
the comfort of the house, which is still in- 
habited; but the general design naturally 
suffers from being thus dissevered. 

Langeais is another medieval castle, grim 
looking enough from the outside, though re- 
stored and inhabited at the present day. The 
original donjon was built in the Xth century : 
hut. practically the whole of the building now 
t.) be seen dates from the XVth. In the 
Middle Ages this chateau was of great import- 
ance, but from the NVIth century onwards 
it seems to have passed fairly quiet days. I 
suppose it was too medieval to tempt any- 
body to covet it and fight for it, and too 
solidly built to suffer much from decay and 
mutilation. About the year 1840 it was re- 
stored, and again about thirty years ago. 
The work has been most carefully done, and 
the late owner has gathered together within 
its walls a most interesting collection of furni- 
ture, tapestries, and other domestic accoutre- 
ments, mostly work of the XVth century. 
Indeed, both here and at Chaumont, the frown- 
ing medieval architecture gains greatly b 
being continuously inhabited and furnished, 
if not with the original, at all events with 
the kind of furniture that it must once have 
contained. There are also some very good 
chimneypieces in Langeais, by the way. 

Not far from here, and also at the north 
side of the river, is the little town of Luynes, 
the chief glories of whose cháteau are its pic- 
turesqueness and its magnificent situation. 
Perched at the end of а range of hills, it has 
а fine view over the Loire, and looks very 
imposing when seen from it. But at closer 
quarters it is neither so big nor so powerful- 
looking as its neighbour. The buildings are 
partly XVth century, and partly early 
XVIIth, the latter marking the transition 
frem the exuberance of the Renaissance to the 
Classic school of Louis XIVth's reign. The 
smallness of scale still remains; but a much 
greater quietness and sobriety of treatment 
has arrived. 

Brickwork is not common in our part of 
the Loire country, and the only example that 
we saw of a brick chateau was Du Moulin. 
Built in the latter half of the XVth century, 
this cháteau remained certainly until the 
middle of the XIXth in the possession of the 
descendants of the original builder. But 
since then, I fancy, it must have fallen проп 
evil days. Victor Petit in 1861 describes it as 
being carefully furnished in the style of the 
time of its building. But an edition of the 
Guide Joanne which I have, published twenty 
years ago, only mentions the cháteau casually. 
remarking that a portion is still standing. Its 
luck, however, has again turned. The house 
was restored about six or seven years ago, is 
inhabited again, and beautifully furnished 
with contemporary furniture. 

The general plan consists of a square plat- 
form surrounded by a moat. 'The whole of 
the east side is occupied by the gatehouse and 
adjoining buildings. In the centre of the 
north stands the house itself. Its plan is 
simple. There are two rooms on each floor. 
A projection to the south contains the 
entrance and staircase, one to the north the 
offices, pantry and basement stairs on the 
ground floor, and bathrooms above. A 
picturesque chapel juts out at the north-east 
corner. . The kitchen is in the basement, which 
is not sunk low enough to be below the water 
level of the moat. 

The whole group is very quiet and very 
charming. It is historically a step in 
advance of the other chateaux that 1 have 
mentioned, for it js no longer the castle of 
a feudal lord, but the house of a gentleman, 
fortified. as the times still demanded. One 
envies the architect who had so interesting а 
building to restore, and his skill in restoring 
it. I notice he has kept faithfully to the 
view in Petit’s book. Опе addition only has 
caught my attention. The’ fleche over the 
gatehouse did not exist in 1860, and as an 
improvement it is open to question. 


Blois and the Renaissance. 
At the chateau of Blois we reach the Renais- 
sance. The building. indeed. really con- 
tains work to suit all tastes—late Gothic, 
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Renaissance, and Early -French Classic (for I 
always think the.term Rénaissance is hardly 
stitabls to mature and. adult architecture, 
like that of the Louis XLVth wing here). But 
the chief glory of Blois, in the mind of the 
ordinary tourist, at all events, is the 
Francois I. wing.. And certainly it is brave 
stuff. Curiously enough, it contradicts the ac- 
cepted proverb that distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view," for the closer one gets, 
the more one admires the beauty of the detail, 
and the more one tries to get back and look 
at it as a whole, the more one is amazed at 
the happy-go-lucky way in which the design 
was set out. Philibert de l'Orme was not born 
a day too soon. At the time of the Renais- 
sance French masons were past masters cf 
their craft, At Blois, indeed, there was no 
difficulty that they could not surmount, and 
the staircase is undoubtedly a very marvel 
of dexterity and beauty. But beautiful 
features do not necessarily make beautiful 
architecture. And what was Jacking in the 
early days of François I.’s reign was the 
mind of the architect to conceive and to con- 
trol. The Renaissance meant the rebirth of 
architecture ав intellectual design, and 
although the old combinations of craftsmen 
tried fard to master its forms, п only 
attained to picturesqueness of detail, and 
never reached. with them the nobility that 
they had attained with their own Gothic. 
To' put what I think of this part of the 
château into present-day office slang, I 
should say that it had been very cleverly 
** half-inched," but on a series of small pieces 
of páper, and that the eighth-scale elevations 
had never received any consideration. As a 
result the building is altogether without 
rhythm. The vertical divisions of the side 
facing outwards are really exasperating. 
And it seems such a pity that this great 
accumulation of fine details (for the over- 
loaded cornice on the courtyard side is the 
only one that is okjectionable) were not com- 
bined and unified by some synthetic mind. 
The earlier entrance front 1s a happier piece 
of work. Here there is no pretence at regular 
fenestration. Stone shafts make vertical 
divisions, and windows occur anywhere in 
the panels between. Те effect is quiet, and 
the only blot on the design as a whole is 
the doorway, a feature pushed in anyhow 
instead of one developed out of the general 
scheme, and one again showing the need for 
the modern architect, that was growing even 
when the Renaissance had hardly begun. The 
figure on horseback is of Louis XII., and is 
modern. ] cannot help thinking, by the way, 
from the niche in which he stands, that the 
doorway was designed by one whose true voca- 
tion lay in making tomks and monuments in 
churches. 
This whole front was greatly restored 
during the latter half of the last century, as, 
indeed, was the whole chateau. After the 
Revolution it was turned into a barrack, 
mutilated апа ill-used, until, in the early 
forties, after a tussel between the Minister 
of the Interior and the Minjster for War, it 
was rescued to be preserved as a monument 
hiatorique. The only part now remaining 
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The Cháteau, Blois. 


unrestored is the interior of the latest build- 
ing designed by Frangois Mansart for Gaston 
d'Orléans about the year 1637, a building 
that was accounted a sin by all true 
romanticists of the XIXth century. Most 
people nowadays, however, will think less 
hardly of it. Yet, though well placed in the 
courtyard, it dces not show to the best 
advantage in its surroundings; for mixed 
styles in architecture never get on together, 
any more than would a Turner, a Raphael, 
and a Sorolla in close proximity in a picture 
gallery. The ceiling of the vestibule and 
staircase is the only part of this wing shown 


to visitors, and it 1s indeed worth coming to 


see. 

After being somewhat irritated at Blois by 
the way in which the François I. part, 
through carelessness of design, just misses 
the. point of being really fine, the visit to 
Villesavin on the following afternoon was 
indeed a blessing. Here was a real French 
gentleman’s house, a house that no one could 
live in without feeling, the influence of its 
ordered refinement. The disposition is 
eminently architectural, not absolutely sym- 
metrical: for instance, the two end pavilions 
vary a little both in dimensions and detail, 
and the blank wall of an orangery comes 
opposite the west wing shown on.the screen; 
but the balance is perfect. The house seems 
to have been fortunate in having teen built all 
at one time, and without serious alteration 
since. Ishould think that there must have been 
stone mullions and transomes in the windows 
originally, but I don't feel their loss much 
to be regretted. To my mind, French 
mullioned and transomed windows are often 
rather heavy looking, and by no means so 
elegant in their proportions as are the usual 
English variety. Villesavin was built by 
Nicholas le Breton, Sieur de Villandry, and 
Financial Secretary to Francis T. The Le 
Bretons were а family of masons; and this 
one managed somehow to improve his 
own house with materials from Chambord, 
at the same time in course of erection. ‘Two 
of the dormer windows on the right-hand 
side of the courtyard were intended for this 
great palace, and for some reason not used 
there. Also the beautiful Italian fountain. 
being thought not good enough for a royal 
residence, found its way here. And possibly 
the exquisitely-refined doorway in the 
orangery wall may have keen another little 
picking. Whether Francis ever got credit for 
these when the Chambord accounts were 
heing settled, I have no idea; but the fact 
that De l'Orme, when appointed Surveyor 
General to the Royal Buildings, dropped 
severely upon another member of the Le Breton 
family, making him refund 18.000 livres over- 
payment for work at Fontainebleau, is 
significant. 


Restoration at Villandry. 

At Villandry we spent a most exhilarating 
morning. The chateau, standing on the site 
of a medieval predecessor, of which only one 
tower remains, was built in the second half 
of the XVIth century, altered inthe XVIIIth 
and again, for the worse, in the AIXth (I 
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presume about the thirties) by some English 
people. It is now in the throes of more 
alterations, but this time undertaken in a 
spirit of architectural zeal, with much taste 
and judgment, though some of us may think 
without quite sufficient leaven of discretion. 
M. Carvallo, the present owner, who described 
himself as owner, architect, builder, and 
workman, very kindly devoted а morning to 
our entertainment. He took us all round 
his garden, and showed us what the English 
bestiaux had done. There had originally 
been а very large formal garden; but when 
the English family arrived, believing them- 
selves no doubt to be people of great taste, 
followers of the  romantie revival, and 
devotees of landscape gardening. they levelled 
all the terraces, did away with the stiff, 
formal gardens, and planted grass and trees 
everywhere and anywhere. M. Carvallo is 
bent upon restoring all this. He is at work 
excavating, and has already found the lines 
and sometimes the walls of the principal 
terraces and walks. The garden immediately 
in front of the house he has already laid out, 
and very well he has done it, too. But in his 
scorn of grass as an herk for garden effects 
I don’t think many of us will share. Grass 
can be kept green and level all the year 
round—in our countries, at least, if not in 
his—and therefore is surely as suitable as 
anything else in a garden colour scheme. 

In the house, too, he is making sweeping 
alterations. He is restoring it as nearly as 
possible to what it originally was. Certainly 
it had been spoilt, as the cletopeaphs before 
and after will show. Many of the added 
windows were only shams, he assured us. 
The tower certainly looks better solid than 
it did when pierced with windows, except 
that, of course, the newly-built-up portions 
look very patchy at present. But it is a 
better foil to.the rich Renaissance work. The 
removal of the terrace and bridge at the side 
of the house, too, as done no harm. 

N. Carvalio is nothing if not afi enthusiast. 
Architecture, he freely confesses, has altered 
his whole outlook upon life. He was a 
scientist, and Villandry has brought him, in 
addition, culture, civilisation. It has human- 
ised him. He even went the length of telling 
us that we, as architects and artists, struck 
him at once as better-looking, and more 
intelligent-looking, than the ordinary men of 
commerce and affairs ! i 

From Villandry we drove to Azay-le-Rideau, 
to the chateau that, if 1 may make bold to 
choose, was the gem of the Excursion. The 
river front.is altogether delightful There is 
a kind of music in it, obtained, I know not 
how, except by a. happy combination of 
excellent. qualities. Good proportions there 
are, fine scale, and symmetry, though this 
last is by no means ihe mathematical sort. 
for there are many little irregularities which 
{һе eye does not at first detect. But the 
quality which above all others distinguishes 
it, and makes it so much finer than the work 
of the same period at Blois, for instance, is 
its marvellous rhythm. With the bright sun 
upon it, the whole elevation dazzles one in 
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its shimmering whiteness. 
real. 

At the other side, too, the approach is 
equally charming. А long, straight. avenue 
on the axis of the entrance doors leads one 
first past a pair of excellent gate piers of 
XVIIth or XVIIIth century design, upon 
either side of which, facing the chateau, are 
picturesque stable buildings, erected about 
the same period. These piers scrve a very 
useful purpose. They block out the view of 
nearly the whole of the chateau, allowing 
one to see only a vista of the entrance 
feature. For feature it is, and a good one 
by itself. But I think it must have been a 
thorn in the side of the architect of the build- 
ing. I should fancy the history of it must 
have been something like this :—Gilles 
Berthelot, the owner of the house, and some- 
time Treasurer-General to King Francis I.. 
probably wanted to be in the latest fashion. 
He wanted to have in the middle of his house 
a fine feature, containing the entrance and 
staircase, all done in the new Italian style. 
Accordingly he did just what many another 
foolish client would do to-day. He dispensed 
with his architect's services for this portion 
of the building. and introduced the sculptor 
from Italy over his head. The sculptor 
really did well, on the whole, though there 
is a good deal of petty nonsense in his detail. 
But where he failed was where a great many 
ciher people used to fail at the same period- - 
he did not realise that what he had designed 
was in no way a part of the building to which 
it belonged. It is just as if one design were 
inserted in a part cut haphazard out of 
another. 

1 kave left mention of the Château of 
Chenonceaux to the last for this reason. It 
contains the latest development of architecture 
that we saw, with the exception of Mansart's 
wing at Blois. But whereas at Blois the 
characteristic part—the part that one always, 
though, may be involuntarily, associates with 
the name—is the wing containing the stair- 
case, at Chenonceaux the bridge gallery is 
the picture that flashes to one's mind with 
the word. This, together with the stables 
here also, is the work of Philibert de l'Orme. 

De l'Orme, having studied his art in Rome, 
was practically the first French architect to 
understand what classic architecture really 
meant. Not only did he see that it was more 
than an affair of decorative details, such as 
had marked the Renaissance up to this, but 
that a building should be a single work of 
art, the intellectual output of a single in- 
dividual. The system of producing architec- 
tire by collective craftsmanship died with 
the old Gothic. De l'Orme hated the old 
order of things; and he probably saw enough 
of the bad work resulting from a combination 
of French masons of the old school, with 
Italian carvers and painters of the new, each 
out of sympathy with, and failing even to 
understand, the aims of the others. 

In the bridge of Chenonceaux the feeling is 
different from any of the contemporary work 
in the neighbourhood. The building is not 
better than some of the others that we saw. 
I do not think it is as brilliant a piece of 
work as the river front at Azay-le-Rideau. 
It contains certain faults of detail, such as 
the missing out of some of the modillions in 
the cornice, in order to bring in the tops of 
the pediments, and the placing of semi- 
circular headed windows in the rounded bays 
over the piers of the bridge—this being rather 
typical of De l'Orme's weakness for con- 
structional feats, for there was a certain diffi. 
culty in doing what the surveyor would call 
“ circular-circular” work. But this bridge is 
a design. I feel that the quality of breadth 
which it possesses was sought for deliberately 
and scientifically. Every effect was first con- 
sidered on the drawing-board. To compare 
it again with Azay le Rideau, the one is a 
sonata, the other an impromptu. 

The remainder of the chateau, also partly 
built over the river, makes a good foil to De 
l'Orme's more serious work. On both sides 
it groups up in а very picturesque manner; 
but the stunted proportions of the first floor 
rather spoil the effect of the entrance front. 
One's sympathies are all with Diane de 
Poitiers. To be turned out of so beautiful 
a home as soon as it was hardly completed 
by the jealous vengeance of Catherine di 
Medici was a harsh punishment. 

I cannot conclude a description of this 
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year's Excursion without some reference to 
the towns. 

At Blois we spent more time than any where 
else. And a very pleasant little town it is, 
too. With the cháteau one one hill, and the 
cathedral on another, the town itself con- 
verges to the river bank and a fine bridge 
across the Loire. Here is a piece of laying- 


out that will commend itself to town. planning 


enthusiasts. The axis line of the bridge is 
continued through a portion of the town, 
climbs by a flight of steps uphill, past a big 
flower bed, and terminates in a statue tv 
Denis Papin, à native of the town, and the 
George Stevenson of France. From here the 
view looking back is most impressive, for 
the same line is continued to the horizon in 
the other direction, in a fine route nationale, 
between forests up.n either hand. 

In addition to the buildings already 
described are many others that are worth 
seeing. There are two interesting XVIIIth- 
century gateways close to the cathedral. I 
have a slide of one of them. "They lead to 
the Bishop's Palace, the gardens of which are 
open to the public, and from where there is 
a fine view across the river and over the sur- 
rounding country. 

Tours is a very different town. In the first 
place it is very much bigger, and then it is 
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situated on flat ground at the south side of 
the Loire. Nominally, we stayed here for a 
longer time than we did at Blois; but we 
were 80 occupied with our excursions into the 
neighbouring country, that really it is hardly 
correct to say that we visited Tours at all. 
This was unfortunate, but it was also un- 
avoidable. The town is interesting from 
many points of view. It contains many old 
buildings of all periods. But the general 
impression that one gains is that of а modern 
city, not much more than 120 years old, well 
laid out, and the mo of its buildings 
belonging to the latter half of the last cen- 
tury. The town glories in a new Hótel de 
Ville, а building which suffers from too much 
sculpture, and a general want of restraint. I 
prefer the older Greek revival, Palais de 
Justice, which balances it, and is more in 
keeping with the general quiet air of the 
architecture of the place. The building of 
which, naturally, we saw most was the 
railway-station, a very fine piece of work, and, 
unlike almost any station that one can think 
of in England, a pleasure to the eyes. 

When we went to Loches we visited a 
typically medieval city, clinging round the 
base of the feudal castle. Here there is no 
town planning. The streets are narrow and 
winding. They have that medieval trick of 
never seeming to go straight for anything. 
The Early Renaissance Hótel de Ville is un- 
ceremoniously poked into a corner, and built 
up against one of the gateways of the old 
town. The Tour St. Antoine, all that 
remains of an old church, is a landmark ; but. 
like so many other Early Renaissance towers, 
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is not a success. Early Renaissance forms are 
too small and too refined to be of value in 
tower design, where bigness of scale and 
boldness of outline are the chief requirements. 
If that tower had been tuilt in the old 
Gothic days, the walls would have been 


battered, and something would have been 


made of the buttresses. 

Saumur looks a fine town as one approaches 
it. Our first view took in a strictly orthodox 
classic theatre, just over the bridge, ап im- 
posing building, though rather dull. The 
Hotel. de Ville, а little farther up the town, 
has much more life in it. Partly Gothic and 
partly Renaissance, I think the earlier work, 
with its plain wall space and quaint roof, was 
the more interesting. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, when I 
began my paper, I mentioned first the Abbey 
of Fontevrault, visited on the last day of 
the Excursion. In speaking of the town of 
Saumur 1 have now got round to the last day 
again. I fear that in recording my impres- 
sions I have taken up a great deal of your 
time. I regret, too, that I was not better 
qualified to perform the task ; for as I am, as 
vou will probably by now have discovered, 
quite without any specia] knowledge of the 
history of French architecture. When I try 
to find the reasons why I should have written 
this paper at all I can find none, save this— 
that the President asked me, and I felt so 
flattered that I could not refuse! | 


The Presiden‘, 


in inviting discussion, said that, in the last 
words of Éis interesting paper Mr. Hill had 
told them how he came to address them upon 
the subject. It was a privilege belonging to 
the President for the time being to ask one 
of the members present at the Annual Excur- 
sion to read a paper on the Excursion to 
the Associatiun, and he thought they would 
agree that in asking Mr. Hill to undertake 
this work he was very fortunate in his choice. 
It seemed to him that Mr. Hill was altogether 
too modest when he disclaimed any special 
knowledge of the history of French archi- 
tecture. His paper, on the contrary, which 
was extremely sympathetic and a just and 
critical account of much that was seen on the 
recent delightful Excursion, proved, at any 
rate, that he had a wide knowledge of the 
subject and a true and deep insight into the 
enthusiasms and those irresistible motives 
which impelled forward the development oí 
French architecture. Certainlv, the Associa- 
tion was fortunate in its choice of the locale 
of the Excursion; rich, as they had heard, in 
works of the greatest architectural interest, it 
was also rich in the beauties of Nature. They 
did not see the River Loire in a moment of 
her special power and magnificence, but they 
saw her in summer mood and dress, supremely 
beautiful under the bluest and clearest of 
skies. Mr. Hill had rightly lamented in his 
paper the fact that they could not give more 
time to seeing the city of Tours. There was a 
large amount of fine old painted glass in the 
Cathedral, and the bays of the choir and of 
the nave were fine examples of that splendid 
treatment in bay design of large. clearstory 
windows the full width of the bays. There 
was also a remarkable XVIIth-century organ 
front in the transept. Tours also was 
famous for some good town planning, 
especially where the principal bridge crossed 
the river. The churches were extraordinarily 
interesting ; particularly the Abbey of Fonte- 
vrault and Candes. The plans and sections 
of the former should be familiar to all. 
Mr. Hill had referred to the fact that some 
of the chateaux they saw were rich in their 
possessions in old furniture, and instanced 
Chaumont and Langeais. This was notably 
the case, and, besides furniture. the wealth of 
fine tapestries of different dates was quite 
remarkable. The painted ornament’ also in 
the wooden ceilings formed part of interesting 
schemes of decoration in the rooms, and in 
connexion with this one remembered the fine 
tiled floors. He was glad Mr. Hill spoke of 
the chimneypieces at Langeais. They all 
agreed that the two they saw there were 
among the best they had seen during the tour. 


Mr. J. Johnson, 

who proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hill, said the detail of the work the party 
saw was most charming; the arabesques on 
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the pilasters were of the greatest possible 
refinement and delicacy, and there was a most 
delightful Italian feeling in the work. "There 
was no doubt that many of the cháteaux 
were, in part, very much alike, but they 
varied in so many details of turrets, dor- 
mers, and chimneys that they were exceed- 
ingly picturesque; and aíter having a surfeit 
in this country of the Georgian box of bricks 
period, old and new, with poor cornices and 
heavy swaggering enrichments, it was inter- 
esting to go over and see how the French had 
treated their residences. 


Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 


in seconding the vote of thanks, said he was 
not one of the party this year, but he had 
followed the paper with great interest. Pro- 
fessor Blomfield, in his paper at the R.I.B.A. 
last December, made the remark that 
Frangois I. was his own architect to a large 
extent, and he did not want the professional 
architect under him; and that might account 
for some of the little irregularities in design 
which Mr. Hill had referred to. Mr. Noel 
Wiliams’ * Henri IL" gives an interesting 
account of the history of the period during 
which most of the chateaux on the Loire 
were built. He might mention that at 
Tours there was a very interesting Cours 
de Vacances in French for English people 
in connexion wih the University, and 
he had brought a little pamphlet about it, 
because he thought that some of their students 
might take the course. It was carried on 
during the month of August, the courses in 
the University for French being in the morn- 
ing. thus affording the opportunity for visit- 
ing places of interest in the afternoon. 


Mr. Louis Ambler 


said he should have liked to have taken part 
in the Excursion in order to renew his 
acquaintance, made twenty-five years ago, 
with these delightful chateaux and churches. 
The only two he had not seen of those 
described by Mr. Hill were Du Moulin and 
Villandry. The month he spent in the 
district was taken up in sketching, and he 
wondered how the excursionists were able to 
see as much as they did in а week; he did 
not see much more in a month. Mr. Hill 
did not say much about Chambord. [Mr. 
Hill: I did not go there.] It was very 
picturesque and imposing at e distance, and 
vast, but a little disappointing when one got 
close to it. What one expected to find was 
black marble inlay was found to be only 
slate stuck on; it was effective, but poor as a 
materia] used in that way, and the detail 
was rather coarse compared with the other 
chateaux. When in the district he was able 
to sketch inside Chaumont, but that did not 
seem to be permitted now; he measured up 
an interesting fireplace there, іп the 
‘Astrologer’s Room, as it was called. Azay- 
le-Rideau and Chenonceaux also contained 
much old furniture. Blois showed the evo- 
lution from Gothic to Renaissance. In those 
days the wing at Blois by Mansart was con- 
sidered inferior, but views had changed, and 
now that work was looked upon as superior 
to the rest. 


Mr. Andrew Cliver 


said that one important point to take into 
consideration was that the chateaux they 
had seen exemplified clearly the gradual 
transition from the fort and the fortified house 
pure and simple to the chateau or dwelling. 
At Losches we had a fortress; at Langeais 
there were. battlements and machicolations, 
and these machicolations, although they were 
used first of all as defence, at Azay-le- 
Rideau, the defence idea had gone, and 
they were used simply as ornament. At 
Chenonceaux Cathedral they found a chiteau, 
but in an old portion of the building 
machicolations. What was very ‘nusual in 
that part of France was a fortified church 
tower, to be seen at Candes, that was almost 
a counterpart of the western front of Beziers 
Cathedral, as the machicolations and circular 
windows are similar in both cases. 


Mr. A. T. Bolton 


said that in 1893 he was in the district. going 
threngh and further south to Spain. He did 
not think that anvone going through the Vallev 
of the Loire could fail to be impressed with 
the architecture, though the drawback was 
that the facilities for sketching were not 
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great. About 15 miles farther south there was 
the chateau of La Rochefoucauld, which was 
deserted except for the caretaker; and there 
it was possibie to measure and sketch, but 
the work was not so fine in detail as that 
further north. He thought Mr. Hill had 
been rather hard on François Premier work. 
After some interesting remarks on the period 
from 1520-1600 to show the relations between 
Italy, France, and England, Mr. Boltoa 
said that they could not consider these 
cháteaux as entirely dissociated from the 
history of the times. How did the chateaux 
come to be built? Well, Frangois I. was a 
man who was always building, taking an 
interest in building chateaux as any other 
potentate might have taken in building ships, 
and large sums of money were expended in 
this way, for no sooner was one building 
finished than another was started ; but Franci; 
never troubled to repair the buildings when 
they required it. Some of these chiteaux 
were gifts to ladies of the Court, and if one 
wanted to know about the relations between 
the King and the artists of the time they 
would find it most interestingly given in 
Benvenuto Cellini's own account of his 
relations with François I. The picturesque- 
ness of the epoch seemed to be retlected in 
these beautiful chateaux, and it lent very 
great interest to them. Other smaller build- 
ings of the period besides the chateaux were 
of very great interest, and the whole district 
was very well worth going to and staying in 
as long as one could. 


Mr. E. Gunn 


said that Mr. Hill's similes had been admir- 
able, but he had hardly made it clear that 
wlat was left at Amboise was but a mere 
fragment of the original. 


Mr. Yates 


said the arrangements for the Excursion were 
well carried out, and great thanks were due to 
Mr. Hennings and Mr. Talbot Brown for 
the arrangements they made. 


Mr. G. H. Jenkins 


said this was the first excursion he had ever 
been to, and he hoped to continue going. He 
believed that if а man went once he was likely 
to continue going, for he would find out what 
& splendid thing the A.A. Excursion is. The 
party this year saw а lot of interesting work 
ın connexion with gardens and laying out. 
The President put the vote of thanks to the 
meeting, and it was carried heartily. 


Mr. Hill, 

in reply, said that in passing the vote of 
thanks to him he thought they ought to 
include Mr. Greig and Mr. Farrow for photo- 
graphs and slides which nad neen shown o" 
the screen. He was sorry to be accused of 
being severe on the architecture of the 
Frangois Premier, though perhaps he was 
wrong to use the words “carelessness of 
design." But perhaps, owing to the circum- 
stances of design—to Frangois being his own 
architect, and to the fact of the buildings 
growing bit by bit and as needs would 
require—they did not grow quite as they 
were intended. That was certainly the case 
with Blois. The enthusiasm of the age. he 
fancied, sometimes outran the scholarship of 
the race of architects that was growing up. 
As to the observation that he was not very 
clear about Amboise, he was aíraid he did 
not know how great was the extent of the 
chateau before part of it was destroyed. The 
French Philistines, no doubt, were far worse 
than the English ones; they destroyed ruth- 
lessly ; in fact, a great many of the chateaux 
were entirely destroved in the XVIIIth 
century, because people did not want the 
trouble of keeping them up. 


The President announced that the next meet- 
ing will be held on November 13 (combined 
meeting with the Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club), when a paper by Mr. J. B. Fulton, 
A.R.I.D.A.. entitled “ That the True Hope оѓ 
Architecture Lies in the Study of Good 
Modern Work.’ will be read. 

The meeting then terminated. 


[For the photograph of Du Moulin (p. 500) 


we are indebted to Mr. Baxter Greig. 
X. R. I. B. X., and for the others reproduced 
in this report to Mr. A. W. Hennings, 
X. R. I. B. A.] 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society. 

At a meeting of this Society held in the 
Society’s Room, in the Technical College, Mr. 
James S. Bovd, President, in the chair, 
Professor Charles Gourlay, B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A., 
delivered a lecture entitled “The College 
Diploma and Certificate Courses in Building.” 
In his introductory remarks the lecturer 
pointed out that it lies more with the student 
himself whether or not he succeeds in obtain- 
ing a thorough knowledge of his sukject than 
with his teachers or the general course which 
has been planned out for him. The student 
requires to exercise such qualities as earnest- 
ness and thoroughness, also the faculty of 
taking pains to understand and learn what he 
is taught. From the practical point cf view 
the most important quality to be cultivated by 
a student of building is the habit of accurate 
observation. Assuming a student to possess 
these qualities, then the greatest profit, in so 
far as attendance at classes is concerned, will 
accrue to him if he takes those classes in the 
order which experience has proved to be most 
beneficial. The fundamental idea under. 
lying all courses of instruction is the desire 
on the part of the educational authorities 
that the student should receive a good founda- 
tion and a thorough equipment for his woik 
in life. They wish him to leave college strong 
in his subject and able to pursue his labours 
with as great certainty of being right in them 
as is possible. The lecturer then detailed 
the day and evening courses in building, deal- 
ing with the Entrance Examinations, the 
Continuation Schools, and the place they fill 
in the courses of study which lead ultimetelv 
to the Junior and Senior Certificates and 
to the Diploma of the Technical College, 
which is the highest point at present attain- 
able by the student of buiiding. In con- 
clusion, the lecturer said that the education 
of the building student was a serious matter, 
and much of that genuine happiness to be 
found in one's work in life depended on the 
sense in which he pursues his studies, which, 
when completed, should greatly add to his 
skill and to the pleasure in exercising it 
which practical work affords him. 


Wolverhampton and District Architectural 
Association. 

At the general meeting of the Wolver- 
hampton and District Architectural Associa- 
tion, held at the Library, Waterloo-road, the 
following ofticers for the year 1912 were 
appointed :—Mr. T. H. Fleming, President ; 
Mr. W. J. Oliver, Vice-President; Mr. A. W. 
Worrall, Hon. Treasurer; Mr. W. Weller, 
Hon. Secretary (15, King-street); Messrs. 
F. T. Beck, W. Edwards, and <A. Eaton 
Painter, members of the Council. 


— . —— 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have made the following awards in 
respect of papers published in sect. 11. of the 
Proceedings for the session 1910-11 :— 
Telford Premiums to Messrs. S. M. Dixon, 
M.A., B. A. I. (Birmingham); H. J. F. 
Gourley, B.Eng. (London); J. Holden 
(London); A. Rogers (Horsell); A. E. Griffin 
(Hong-Kong); F. С. Lea, D. Sc. (Birming— 
ham); and a Crampton Prize to Professor 
W. E. Dally. M.A.. B. Sc. London). They 
have also awarded the Indian Premium for 
1911 to C. E. Capito (Ahwaz, Persia), and 
the Webb Prize to F. W. Bach (London). 


Institution of Municipal Engineers : Annual 
Meeting, Windsor. 

The third annual meeting of the Institution 
of Municipal Fngineers took place recently in 
the Guildhall, Windsor. 

Mr. В. Wvand, Secretarv, read the minutes 
of the last mecting and the annual report. 


The President-Elect, Mr. E. A. Stickland, 
A. M. Inst. C. E., 
Borough Surveyor of Windsor, proposed the 
adoption of the report and balance-sheet. Con- 
sidering this was only their third annual 
meeting, their position was a remarkable one. 
not the least satisfactory feature being their 
excess of income over expenditure—aftei, 
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too, they had to write Off a certain amount 
às irrecoverable. 
Mr. Horace Boot seconded the proposition. 
The President, Mr. A. E. Prescott, put the 
motion for the adoption of the report, and it 
was carried unanimously. 


Mr. Stickland 

then assumed the chair from which Mr. Prescott 
retired and delivered his Presidential Address. 
In the course of his remarks he said that Windsor, 
as far as the town is concerned, has little or no 
history. Windleshore," as the ancient town 
was called by the Saxons, was granted to the 
monks of Westminster by Edward the 
Confessor. William the Conqueror decided to 
build a Royal residence there, thus oviginatin 

that structure which is now so well known al 
over the world. The history of our native land 
is closely intertwined with that of Windsor 
Castle. 

Windsor, like every other town, has felt the 
advent of the motor-car and the consequent 
outcry caused by the dust nuisance, etc. The 
main roads through the borough are being 
gradually but surely converted from ordinary 
water-bound granite roads to tarred slag- 
macadam roads. 

During the present year a number of roads 
have been tar-painted, and, favoured by а very 
good quality of tar and suitable weather, that 
work has proved very successful. The cost 
works out just under ld. per square vard. . .. 

With regard to the examinations shortly to 
be held under the authoritv of this Institution, 
we all know that an entirelv new line of idea 
has been formulated by the Committee, after a 
great deal of careful consideration and discussion. 
А scheme has been prepared the success or 
failure of which will be jealouslv watched and 
severelv criticised by those of the old school. 
. . . . The subject of road construction 
and maintenance, although centuries old, is 
ever new. At the present time the question 
bristles with difficulties of an almost unsur- 
mountable character, and the perfect road is 
not yet within the grasp of the surveyors and 
road-makers of to-day. The trials now taking 
place at Sidcup are being watched with an in- 
tentness that proves we are all waiting and 
hoping to gain ап experience which will be of 
benefit both to the road.user and the road. 
mender of the future. 

The crux of the whole matter, however, is 
money, and while the wealthy districts are able 
and willing to spend large sums of money 
annually upon the reconstruction and upkeep 
of their roads, the poorer districts, by reason 
of their inability to obtain the necessary funds 
to mend their wavs, must perforce let things 
remain almost as they were. The dust nuisance 
is each year being more extensively combated, 
and when we constantly read of the number of 
miles of roads in the different counties which 
are being tarred it goes to prove that both 
councils and their officials recognise the necessity 
of some means of dust prevention, not forgetting 
at the same time that the hearts of gas share- 
holders must be almost bursting with satis- 
faction that the value of their shares are 
increasing. 

You may have—in fact, you must have— 
read in almost numberless cases the statement 
that the construction and maintenance of roads 
and highways in this, that, and the other 
town and district costs so much to maintain. I 
contend these figures are most misleading to 
the ordinary mind, and I will try to explain 
what I mean. First of all, the nearness or 
remoteness of a district from the site where 
road metal is quarried or prepared may mean 
that railway carriage costs more per ton of 
material than the material itself. Take mv 
own town, for instance. For some vears past I 
have been using Enderby granite from Nar- 
borough, Leicester. The granite at the quarry 
is quoted me at 5з. 7d. per ton, the railway 
carriage is 7s. 2d. per ton. Now can I possibly 
construct а road at anvthing like the same 
price as the surveyor in a district or town within 
ten or twenty miles of the quarry ? Again, 
labour in some places is much less than in 
others. Then. in the case of a water-bound 
road. if the water has to be carted any distance 
another unit of difference occurs. 

I am of opinion that in cases where costs of 
road construction are given we should know 
the price of the material on the actual work, 
and this can be easily given, for we all know 
what we pay for road material, and we also 
know the cost of cartage. . . . 

Another subject which at the present time is 
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attracting а great deal of attention and much 


discussion is the Town Planning Act ; but here, 


again. as in the matter of road improvements, 
the question of £ s. d. is so intimately bound 
up with the carrying out of the Act, one almost 
fears it is onlv in wealthy districts that the 
elaborate: and necessary expenditure required 
for the working thereof can be considered and 
adopted. It is too much to expect that an 
institution similar to the Road Board will ever 
be constituted to assist local authorities in the 
matter of town planning, for, after all, had it 
not been for the advent of the motor-car. 
would the at present enormous expenditure and 
activity on road construction and maintenance 
have been pushed to the extent that it has 
reached ? If the gratification of the pleasure 
of the minority can work such wonder, is it not 
much more important, that the comfort, healthy 
and sanitary condition of the immense numbers 
of working men aad their families should have 
some consideration ? Are not the surroundings 
of the habitations of the poorer classes in scores 
of smaller towns and villages equally as in- 
sanitary as those of our larger cities, such as 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, ete. ? . . . 

As municipal surveyors I am confident we 
shall view with great gratification the carving 
into effect of those sections of the Town 
Planning Act which will enable the home life of 
the poorer class to be improved, and I hope 
our efforts in that direction will be as strenuous 
as еу лге in the execution of our other duties. 

Mr. A. Ernest Prescott (Eastbourne) moved 
& vote of thanks to the President for his address, 
and Mr. Н. С, Н. Shenton (Westminster) 
seconded. 

The proposition was cordially agrecd to, and 
the President replied. 

Mr. Horace Boot (Tunbridge Wells) then 
proposed a heartv vote of thanks to the retiring 
President, Mr. À. Ernest Prescott. 

Mr. Henry C. Adams (Westminster) seconded 
the vote, which was supported by the President 
and passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Prescott briefly replied. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to Windsor 
Castle, and the various works of the Corporation, 
including the police and fire stations, depót, and 
refuse {шу о. were inspected in turn by 
the members, In the evening the company 
reasscmbled at the Guildhall, where they were 
entertained to tea by the President. 

The following are the newly-elected members 
of Council :— 

President : E. A. Stickland, Windsor. 

Vice-Presidents: Н. C. Adams, London; 
H. L. P. Boot, Tunbridge Wells; A. Bowes, 
Newton-in-Makerfield; W. H. М. Jones, 
Chester; Frank Latham, Penzance. 


Honorary ‘Treasurer: Frank Latham, 
Penzance. 
Ordinary members: J. Bailey, Spalding; 


C. О. Raines, Paignton ; W. Bevan, Haverford- 
west: A. R. Bleazard, Clitheroe; J. Bourne, 
Rawmarsh ; W. L. Carr, Ruislip-Northwood ; 
А. Н. Carrell, Leicester ; В. С. Coates, Norfolk ; 
Е. Cutler, Deptford, S. E.; A. J. Elson, Penge ; 
C. H. Eyles, London; H. J. Farmer, Christ- 
church ; A. W. Gray, Lambeth ; R. W. Jones, 
Carmarthen; A. J. Meeson, Brentwood; 
T. Mundy, Woolwich ; H. Paterson, Hebburn- 
on-Tyne; A. A. Puttison, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme; D. Roberts, Lewes; J. Robinson, 
Darlington; H. C. H. Shenton, London; 
G. Symon, Blaydon-on-Tyne ; J. Taylor, Uck- 
field; E. W. Veale, Farnham; E. Whitwell, 
Abersychan. | 
Meeting at Brentwood. 


А meeting of the members of the Institu- 
tion of Municipal Engineers was held at 
Brentwood, on Saturday, October 28, for the 
purpose of inspecting the sewage disposal 
works there, which are now nearing com- 
pletion. There was a large attendance, about 
sixty being present, including the President, 
Mr. E. A. Stickland, of Windsor. 

A paper fully describing the scheme was 
given by Ms. J. Edward Willcox, M.Inst.C.E., 
of the firm of Messrs. Willcox, Raikes, & 
Reed, Westminster and Birmingham, the 


engineers, and the party afterwards inspected: 


the sewage farm and works. The scheme com- 
prises the construction of the main outfall 
sewer and a complete installation of bacteria 
beds on the most modern iines for dealing 
with the sewage of the joint drainage area 
having а population of 12,000, including 
detritus and screening chambers, sedimenta- 
tion. tanks, colloidal tanks, high and low 
level filters, humus tanks, sludge lagoons, 
together with irrigation area for dealing with 
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the supernatant water and drainage from the 
sludge lagoons. The members of the Institu- 
tion were afterwards entertained to tea at 
the Brentwood Town Hall. 


Junior institution of Engineers. 

The Junior Institution of Engineers 
held a very well-attended meeting оп 
October 30, when a paper cn “Notes on 
Design and Construction in Gas Work was 
read by Mr. George Evetts, Assoc. M.Inst.C. E. 
(member). 

The author dealt with considerations 
which guide the engineer or estimator in 
choosing the site and laying out the same for 
all buildings and plant. He dealt in detail 
with the design of the retort house, coal 
stores, purifier-house, both as to types of 
buildings and materials of construction, as 
well as the main portions of the plant, such 
as retort settings, purifiers, gas-holders, etc., 
indicating the practical considerations which 
the engineer has to keep in mind in design- 
ing such works. Details of costs of buildings 
and portions of plant was a feature of the 
paper. The meeting terminated with the 
usual announcements, among which may be 
noticed that of the Presidential Address of 
Commendatore G. Marconi, LL.D., D.Sc., on 
“ Engineering Considerations in Wireless Tele- 
graphy.” which is to be delivered on 
November 28, tickets for the meeting being 
obtainable from the Secretary, 39, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, London. 


eee 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Profess lonal Announcements. 

The partnership heretofore subsisting 
between Mr. C. R. Field and Mr. William 
Glasier, under the Style of Field, Sons, & 
Glasier, surveyors and estate agents, of 
Borough High-street, S.E., and Waterloo- 
place, S.W., has been dissolved as from 
September 29 last. Mr. Field will continue 
the business under the old style of Field & 
Sons, and Mr. Glasier will practise as а land 
agent and surveyor at No. 17, Pall Mall 
East, S.W., under the name and style of Mr. 
William Glasier. 

Mr. Alfred E. Nightingale is carrying on 
his profession of architect and surveyor at 
Albert-embankment and Gray's Inn-chambers, 
having given up his office at 98, High-street, 
Putney. The Studios, Drawing, and Tracing 
Offices have removed to Albert-embankment. 


Japanese Art. 

Professor Josiah Conder, F. R. I. B. A., 
Emeritus Professor of the Imperial Uni. 
versity, Tokio, has written an illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of a collection of paint- 
ings, studies, and sketches by Kawanahe 
Kyosai, one of the most important modern 
artists of Japan. He died in 1889, and Pro- 
fessor Conder, who worked for some years in 
the studio of the artist, has compiled a valu- 
able monograph. The illustrations are 
remarkable, the frontispiece being a beauti- 
ful reproduction in colours printed from по 
fewer than eighty blocks. With its elaborate 
notes on Japanese technique the book wil] be 
specially interesting to students of Oriental 
art. 


Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

The most recent additions to the permanent 
collections embrace Rossetti's “Girl at a 
Lattice’’; drawings and designs by Burne- 
Jones, Lord Leighton, and Sir E. J. Povnter, 
Р.К.А.; а portrait by Sandys; а water-colour 
by J. Е. Lewis, R. A.; landscape by Daubigny ; 
and “The Bench," by Hogarth. Gifts of 
twelve of their etchings have been made bv 
Mr. Martin Hardie, A.R.E., and the Hon. 
Walter H. James, A.R.E., and the King has 
lent some highly interesting drawings by 
Italian masters, one of them being Leonardo 
da Vinci's first sketch for his“ Last Supper.“ 


Iffley Church, Oxon. 

The Rev. O. S. E. Clarendon, Vicar of 
Iffley, makes an appeal for contributions to 
a sum of 400/., being the estimated cost of 
carrying out the urgently-needed repair of the 
Norman tower, now greatly injured by decay, 
of the well-known church of St. Mary. The 
tower rises from between the nave and the 
chancel, the latter being mainly of the early 
English style, with a groined roof of stone, 
the ribs springing from clustered and simpler 
columns; the western doorway has chevron 
mouldings and/other embellishments. 
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Portinscale Bridge. 

Sir Robert Hunter writes to the Times that, 
in order to remove any hesitation on the part 
of the Cumberland County Council to spend 
money in grouting Portinscale Bridge, Canon 
Rawnsley and Mrs. Slack, of Derwent Hill 
(the property nearest to the bridge), have made 
an offer to the Council to guarantee the cost 
of grouting the bridge, if the result should 
(contrary to every expectation) be found un- 
satisfactory. This generous offer, he says, 
should make it easy for the Council to accede 
to the widely-expressed wish that the bridge 
should be spared. 


Rivington Hall, Lancs. 

Sir William Lever has presented Rivington 
Hall, standing in what is now Lever Park, 
to Bolton, his native city, in order that it 
may serve as a house of refreshment and as 


a permanent art exhibition. Sir William Lever 


has placed in the old XVIIIth-century build- 
ing a collection of contemporary pictures and 


furniture. Rivington was the seat of the 
Pilkington family in the XIVth-XVIth 
centuries. Eleven years ago Sir William 


Lever presented to Bolton the Hall i’ th’ 
Wood, the home, in 1774-9, of Samuel 
Crompton, inventor of the spinning mule, 
whereof the older and half-timbered portion 
is reputedly of the late X Vth-century period. 


Hotel Cecil, Strand. 

A conversion is to be effected of the large 
courtyard into a winter garden of consider- 
able architectural pretensions, to cover an 
area of about 95 ft. by 45 ft., and to serve 
as an afternoon and evening lounge, with an 
orchestra, etc. A smaller courtyard will be 
made at the entrance from the Strand, and 
many other structural improvements of the 
hotel will be made. 


Memorial Windows, St. Bede's Church, 
Liverpool. 

Four stained-glass windows have been 
erected in this church as a memorial to the 
late Vicar of the parish. The architect for 
the work was Mr. James Francis Doyle, and 
the windows were designed by Mr. A. L. 
Moore. The first window depicts the 
Venerable Bede dictating part of the Gospel 
to a scribe. The second shows St. Aidan, 
Bishop of Lindisfame, preaching to Oswald, 
King of Northumbria, and some of his sut- 
jects. The third shows Caxton at his press, 
and the fourth shows John Wycliffe sending 
out his preachers. The windows are in the 
south aisle. 
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King Edward VII. Memorial, York Minster. 

Mr. G. W. Milburn has sculptured a statue 
of the late King, which the Dean will give 
to the Minster. The statue, in Caen stone, 
is life-sized, and presents the King in his 
ecclesiastical Coronation  robes—stole, dal- 
matic, and cope—holding a sceptre with orb 
and cross in one hand апа Edward the 
Confessor's sceptre with orb and dove in the 
other. It will be placed in a niche on the 
north side of the high altar. 


Memorial to the late Miss Lloyd George. 

The memorial which has been erected in 
Criccieth graveyard to the late Miss 
Mair Lloyd George includes a bust sculp- 
tured in marble by Sir W. Goscombe John, 
R.A. 

Egypt Exploration Fund. 

The Times is officially informed that the 
chief work of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
during the coming season will be the con- 
tinued excavation of the Osireion at Abydos, 
a great subterranean building connected with 
the Temple of Seti. Its excavation was 
begun in 1902-3 by the Egyptian Research 
Account, the work being conducted by Miss 
Margaret Murray and Mrs. Petrie, under the 
general supervision of Professor Petrie. For 
various reasons the work was not continued 
by the Research Account. 


Cities and Town Planning Exhibiticns. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Cities and Town Planning Exhibitions was 
held at the rooms of the Sociological Society, 
21, Buckingham-street, London, W.C., on 
Wednesday, when a report by the Director 
on“ Exhibitions 1910 and 1911 "' was received, 
mentioning the following :—The R. I. B. A. 
Exhibition; the one held in Crosby Hall, 
which was opened Еу the Right Hon. John 
Burns, M.P.: Edinburgh (1,700 visitors); 
Dublin (Women's Health Association Exhibi— 
tion) ; Belfast (in connexion with the Congress 
and Exhibition of the Royal Sanitary Insti 
tute) ; Dublin (in connexion with the Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute of Public 
Health). It is proposed to hold the following 
Exhibitions in 1912 : —Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and Glasgow. At the meeting the question 
of proposed co-operation with the town 
planners of the U.S.A., Germany, and France 
was considered. 


Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions. 


The annual meeting of the Association of 
Teachers. in Technical Institutions will be 


(NOVEMBER 3, 1911. 


held at the Borough Polytechnic, Borough- 
road, S.E., on November 4. The annual 
report of the Council deals with the large 
increase in the membership of the Associa- 
tion in the past year, and with active work 
during that period. Branches have been 
formed in Тася and Wales, so that the 
activities of the Association now spread over 
the whole kingdom. After the consideration 
of the 1eport a discussion will be initiated 
on the Board of Education Examinations in 
Science, Еу Mr. C. F. Smith, Manchester 
School of Technology, and Mr. J. Wilson, 
Rattersea Polytechnic. Particulars сап be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. P. 
Abbott, the Polytechnic, Regent-street, W. 


Institute of Architects of N.S.W. 

The fourth Architectural Exhibition under 
the auspices of the Institute of Architects of 
N.S.W. will be held at the Royal Art 
Society’s Rooms, 76, Pitt-street, Sydney, from 
December 2 to 9. 


Ghent Exhibition, 1913. 

The Belgian Foreign Office have formally 
invited our Government to take part in the 
International Exhibition at Ghent, and M. 
Cooremans, President of the Belgian Hous 
of Commons, and M. de Naeyer, President of 
the Canal Commission, with other representa- 
tives, have come to England to negotiate with 
the Board of Trade. Large sectional spaces 
in the Exhibition have already been allotted 
to Germany and France. 


————— eeo 


BRITISH HOSPITAL, 
MONTEVIDEO. 


Tus building is now being erected in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, South America, the architect 
being Mr. John Adams, an English architect 
resident in that city. 

The construction will have reinforced concrete 
foundations, silica calearic (sand and lime) 
brick walls, plastered on outside with cement 
rendering, and on the inside Keene's cement 
finish. Fireproof floors will be built through- 
out the building and covered with monolite 
flooring. The roofs will be of hardwood 
framing covered with French tiles. 

А very reduced space compelled the architect 
to somewhat crowd the ground-floor plan, but 
the very strong light in Montevideo allows 
closer planning than in this country. 

In designing the building provision had to be 


British Hospital, Montevideo. 
Mr. Johu Adams, Architect. 
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made against the results of a very exposed 
position and a semi-tropical climate. 

This building is estimated to cost 16,0001. 

The British Hospital in Montevideo is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. It is 
specially used and appreciated by the British 
Mercantile Marine, British. Railway. and other 
publie companies’ employecs, as well as by all 
British residents in Uruguay. It admits all 
nationalities, some paving patients and many 
free. The Committee have for their Chairman 
Mr. R. J. Kennedy, C.B., his Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister resident in Montevideo. 


— — — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting ef the London 
County Council was held in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday, Mr. E. 
White (Chairman) presiding. 

Sr. Pavur's Brince.—The report of the 
Highways and Improvements Committee on 
this matter was again postponed after a long 
discussion. It was recommended in the repoit 
that powers should be sought from Parlia- 
ment for the construction of tramways from 
Southwark-street over the proposed new 
bridge to a point near the St. Paul's end of 
Cheapside, aud also of an underground 
subway. 

Ап amendment was moved by Mr. J. D. 
Gilbert, for the Improvements Committee, to 
submit a scheme for the provision of a new 
street in‘vontinuation of the proposed southern 
approach to the bridge. "This was defeated 
by fifty-three votes to fifty-two. 

Mr. L. W. 5. Rostron then moved that 
the question be referred back until the Com- 
mittee could report on the merits and cost 
of the scheme as a meaus of obtaining a 
through route between the north and south 
tramway systems. This motion was accepted 
by sixty-five votes to fifty-one. 

Loans.—It was reported by the Finance 
Committee and agreed that the following loans 
should be made :—9.500/. to the Fulham 
Borough Council for electricity undertaking ; 
1.5004. to the Poplar Borough Council for 
street improvement. 

SCHOOL, Batterska.--A workshop for 
instruction in handicraft is to be erected on 
the roof pusground of the premises in Latch- 
mere-road used by the Battersea Polytechnic. 

NEW Scuoors.— The following new schools 
are to be erected :—New school for about 
1.200 children on a site in Balgowan-road, 
Beckenham ; new school in the neighbourhood 
of Gibbon’s-road, Willesden; new school for 
about 1,000 children on a site between Roths- 
child and Weston roads, Acton. 

NORBURY EstaTF.—It is reported that 
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12 floor plan 


British Hospital, Montevideo. 


fifteen cottages are to be erected on sect. C 
of the estate, each cottage to contain four 
rooms and a scullery. The  Architect's 
estimate for the work 1s 3,531/. 

STREATHAM Соммох. In a report of the 
Parks and Open Spaces Committee it was 
recommended that the !and and buildings 
known as The Rookery ’’ should be pur- 
chased for an addition to Ntreatham Common, 
and that an amount of 3.075/. be sanctioued 
for that purpose. 

CAMBERWELL.— It is proposed to give per- 
mission to the Camberwell Borough Council 
to erect at Grove Lane-garden three green- 
houses and a heating chamber. 

THEATRES, ETC.— The following drawings 
have been approved by the Theatres and 
Music Halls Committee : — 

East London Palace. Fieldgate-street, 
Stepuney— provision of permanent cinemato- 
graph enclosure. 

Nos. 382, 384, and 386. Edgware- road (cine- 
matograph hall) - provision cf a motor genera- 
tor in the basement. 

Hoxton Public Baths—-provision of per- 
manent cinematograph enclosure. 

Nos. 157-141. King.street, Hammersmith 


(cinematograph hall)—enlargement of entrance 
and covering of exit passageway. 
Middlesex Music Hall--methed of ventila- 
tion of the premises. 
Shaftesbury-avenue (proposed new theatre) 


geet 


T lavatory accommodation at pit 
evel. 

Victoria Palace, Victoria-street—extension 
of the stage and provision of a flymen's rooin 
and an electricians’ room. 

NEW Нотег.—14 is proposed to erect a new 
hotel on a site bounded by Glasshouse-street, 
Sherwood-street, Brewer-street, and Air- 
street, W., to include a grillroom in the base- 
ment aud a winter garden on the ground 
floor. | 

Princess Harr, E.— Various alterations 
are to be carried out at. this hall, at 120. 
Commercial-road, E., including considerable 
enlargements and new lighting and heating 
arrangements. 

HANWELL ASLLUMI.— In consequence of the 
limited extent of the airing court at this 
Asylum, the No. 4 male court is to be en- 
larged at an estimated cost of 2001. 


— — 


WAREHOUSE BUILDING MATERIAL AND ACCESSORIES, 
ARGENTINA. 

The Bolctin Oficial of September 14 publishes 
а notice stating that the ''Dirección" has 
uccepted the estimate submitted by Messrs. 
Wayss & Freytag for the rebuilding of the 
Customs warehouses on wharves Nos. 1 and 2, 
in Buenos Aires. These warehouses were 
recently destroyed by fire. The cost of the 
work is estimated at 955,525 pesos currency 
(about 04,000/.). 
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COMPETITION NEWS, 


The Australian Federal Capital. 


Some correspondence relating to the competi- 
tion for the Australian Federal Capital 
appears on this page. A letter from the 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A. dealing with the 
same matter will Бе found on p. 509. 


Training College, Glasgow. 

The following notice appears in the Glasgow 
Herald of October 27 :— 

"The Glasgow Provincial Committee pro- 
pose to erect at Jordanhill, Glasgow, a Training 
College to accommodate 1,200 students, and, to 
aid them in selecting a limited number of 
architects to compete for the intended work, 
they invite architects willing to take part in 
the competition to send in their names b 
November 6 to the undersigned, with twenty 
copies of a statement containing such informa- 
tion as they may think likely to advance their 
claims.” 

The site for the proposed buildings was 
fixed some time ago, as mentioned in our 
issue of March 17 last (p. 538), and is a good 
one for the purpose. We understand, how- 
ever, that there is a strong feeling locally 
that a public scheme of this importance 
the cost will run well up to 100;000/.—should 
be made the subject of an “open” com- 
petition. If otherwise, the selection should in 
any case be made by skilled professional 
advisers. 


School at Roman Ні, Lowestoft. 


The award of the assessor Mr. A. Morris 
Butler, F.R.I.B.A.) has been received by the 
Lowestoft Education Committee and con- 
firmed as follows :— 

First— Messrs. Bryan & Hodges, 
AA. R. I. B. A., 60, Solent-road, West 
Hampstead, London, N. W. 

Second Mr. W. G. Wilson, F. R. I. B. A., 
and Messrs. Wills & Anderson, 
AA. R. I. B. A., 5, Bloomsbury-mansions, 
Hart-street, W. C. 

Third Mr. Abel Round, M. S. A., 1, New- 
hall-street, Birmingham. 

The premiums offered were 20, 10, and 
5 guineas, and fifty-eight designs were re- 
ceived. The accommodation required was 
for 500 boys. 

The whole of the competition designs are 
on view this week in the Council Chamber, 
lown Hall, Lowestoft. 


Barnsley Public Baths. 


The result of the competition for the pro 
posed extension to the Public Baths at 
Barnsley is as follows :— 

1. Mr. E. Burgess, London. 

2. Messrs. Bowden & Wallis, London. 

3. Mr. E. W. Dyson, Barnsley. 

1 premiums offered were 50/., 50/., and 
201. 


Municipal Buildings, Sofia. 


H.M. Minister at Sofia reports that the 
“Commission Permanente de l'arrondisse- 
ment de Sofia" invite the submission of 
designs for a new municipal building which 
it is proposed to erect at that place. Four 
premiums, to the value of 7.000 francs (280“.), 
5.000 francs (120/.). 2.000 francs (80/.), and 
1,000 francs  (40/.) respectively, will be 
awarded in connexion with the competition. 
Architects desirous of competing must sub- 
mit their designs to the “Commission Per- 
manente de l'arrondissement de Sofia, 
Sofia, by whom they will be received up to 
6 p.m. on December 15. Copies of the pro- 
gramme, etc., may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Commission," as above. A copy 
of the programme, together with a drawing, 
may be seen by British architects at the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 75, Basinghall.street, London, E.C. 


— eeM - 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Тнк Mecwanicar. WORLD POCKET DIARY. 
(London: Emmott & Co. 6d. net.) 

BUTTERWORTH’S WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Cases. Edited by His Honour Judge Ruegg, 
K.C., and Douglas Knocker. (London: 
Butterworth & Co.) 

THE FIRE BRIGADE HaN DOOR. By James 
Compton Merry weather, M.Inst. M.E. 
(London : Merritt & Hatcher, Ltd.) 
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THE COMPETITION FOR THE 
AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL 
CAPITAL. 


Iv our issue for October 20, p. 446, we 
mentioned that the Minister for Home Affairs 
of the Federal Government had refused the 
suggestion made by the architects’ associations 
of Great Britain and America that they should 
be represented on the Board to determine 
the competition for designs for the Federal 
Capital, and below we print some correspondence 
on the subject which we have just received from 
Australia. 

The following letter was addressed to 
members of tho Institute of Architects of New 
South Wales by the Hon. Secretary of the 
Institute :— 

“ DEAR SIR, — With reference to the competi- 
tion for designs for the Federal City, as the 
Federal Government have refused to amend the 
conditions of this competition in the matter of the 
appointment of assessors, and the final decision 
is in the hands of the Minister alone, in spite of 
the recommendations made by the institutes 
throughout the Commonwealth as well as the 
Royal Institute in London, my Council has 
decided to ask the members of this Institute 
not to take part in the competition unless the 
conditions are made more satisfactory. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR WM. ANDERSON (Hon. Secretary)." 


The following letters appeared in the Sydney 
Daily Telegraph — 

°“ SIR,—Referring to the remarks of the 
Minister for Home Affairs in connexion with 
the British and Foreign architects taking 
exception to the conditions of competition for 
the designs for the Federal City, the 
preliminary steps in this matter were 
taken a considerable time ago. When the 
Institute of Architects of New South Wales 
communicated with the other institutes of 
architects in the Commonwealth and, with 
their cordial consent, offered to the Minister 
their assistance in drafting the conditions of 
this competition, the Minister promised to 
lay the conditions before the institutes before 
they were published for any suggestions they 
might make, but he broke his promise absolutely. 
When the conditions were published this 
Institute immediately noticed that they were 
not in accordance with those laid down in 
ordinary competitions, and communicated in 
May last with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects drawing their attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the clauses relative to 
the adjudication and the final decision being in 
the hands of the Minister, and asking that if 
the opinion of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was in accordance with {һе views of 
the Australian institutes they would assist 
us by communicating with the foreign 
institutes. 

The British and forcign institutes have done 
аз requested, во that their action, instead of 
being an expression of а want of confidence in 
the honesty and impartiality of Australian 
professional men, is carrying out the request 
and confirming the judgment of the Australian 
institutes, and is an expression of want of 
confidence in the final decision being left in the 
hands of the Minister. 

We have done all we could to assist the 
Government in obtaining a satisfactory result, 
but our assistance was rejected, and the present 
position was inevitable when the Minister 
refused to be guided by the professional bodies 
in the Commonwealth. We are emphatically 
of the opinion that the laying-out of the Federal 
City is of such permanent and national 
importance that the conditions of competition 
should be drawn up in such a manner that they 
will attract the attention of the world’s most 
gifted town planners. 

Joun F. HENNEssy, 

President, Institute of Architects, N.S.W. 

ARTHUR WM. ANDERSON, 

Hon. Sec. Institute of Architects, N.S.W. 

September 11.” 


“ SIR, — The news contained in your columns 
of the 9th inst. with regard {о the Federal 
Capital designs and Mr. O'Mallev's decision 
that the conditions of the competition cannot 
be eltered is of grave importance to Australia. 
By refusing to consider the suggestion of the 
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Royal Institute of British Architects that three 
assessors should be appointed, one from cach of 
the American, British, and Australian institutes, 
instead of the unknown engineer, architect, 
and surveyor as now decided, Mr. O'Mallev is 
depriving us of {һе services of the best architec- 
tural talent of Great Britain, Europe, America, 
and Australia. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects is a powerful body with far-reaching 
influence, and Mr. O'Malley's antagonism can 
only result in placing the united architects 
of the world in direct opposition to the successful 
issue of the Federal Capital competition. The 
assessors in all important competitions in Great 
Britain are appointed by the British Institute, 
and every condition must be approved before 
the members of this body are allowed to compete. 
Its members now include practically all the 
practising architects in Great Britain, and it is 
5 ЫГ, to hold an important competition 
there without its approval In the present 
instance the British Institute does not insist 
upon appointing even one of the assessors 
before allowing its members to compete, but 
merely desires to approve of a British анзехзог 
nominated by the Federal Government. This 
is & concession that would never have been 
granted had the conditions been issued in 
Europe. 

If the members of the R.LB.A. in Great 
Britain are warned not to compete, this warning 
will be issued in every country in Europe and 
in America. The architectural institutes in 
Australia, affiliated with the parent body, will 
also be advised, and in the circumstances 
can onlv refuse to recommend their, members 
to compete. Thus there will be a world-wide 
boycott of the competition. Mr. O Malley 
relies upon unknown “ Continental hundreds ' 
to supply designs in face of all opposition. 
When the premium was restricted to 1,7001. for 
the premiated design, practically all hope 
departed of inducing Continental architects 
to enter into & competition in an unknown, 
far-away land of which they know nothing 
and care nothing. "These providential hundreds 
are non-existent, since every young, 
progressive, and up-to-date architect is certain 
to be а member of an architectural institute, 
and that institute’s warning will be quite 
sufficient to prevent his unlikely desire to 
compete. Mr. O'Malley's statement that there 
are hundreds of young, progressive, and up-to- 
date professiona] men who will compete ; they 
have а reputation to make; Australia is а 
continent, sunny and cheerful, and ita city will 
probably be better planned by men with 
Continental ideas than those cultivated in а 
more circumscribed atmosphere,” is utter 
nonsense, and shows astounding ignorance of 
the position of professional architects all over 
the world. The British Institute has offered 
suggestions founded upon a wide experience of 
the conduct of competitions, and Mr. O'Malley 
replies with a childish insult. Mr. O'Malley 
considers that the position taken up bv the 
British Institute shows want of confidence 
in the probity and impartiality of Australian 
professional men. It shows nothing of the 
kind, because architects in Australia are quite 
in agreement with the British Institute. The 
advice of the architectural institutes in 
Australia was ignored by Mr. O'Malley, and it is 
he who has shown want of confidence in 
Australian professional men. 

If Mr. O'Malley would take his “ Continental 
intellectual " outlook on this competition he 
would discover that architects in all other 
countries outside of Australia are the men who 
plan towns. It is the architect who is trained 
to design the form of cities as well as of buildings 
therein, and of necessity he has a knowledge of 
engineering and surveying sufficient to express 
his ideas. The help of the engineer , and 
surveyor is invaluable in carrying out the 
architect’s design, but no architect can agree 
to placing the majority vote in the hands of 
men untrained to understand the artistic 
expression of form in the design of a city. 

The advice of our architectural bodies has 
been refused and that of departmental heads 
accepted. It is but reasonable to conclude 
that the failure of this competition will result 
in the appoint ment of the departments concerned 
to produce a design. If such a result should 
come about it will be a discredit to the fair name 
of Australia, and the Federal City can only be 
imagined as a town that our descendants will 
have much trouble, much expense, and much joy 
in pulling down and reforming. 

W. Harpy WILSON. 


Sydney, September 11.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Australian Federal City Competition. 

SIR,—I have just received from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Institute of Architects of 
New South Wales a copy of a notice issued 
by tbe Council of that body asking their 
members not to take part in the competi- 
tion unless the conditions are made more satis- 
factory. The Competitions Committee of the 
Royal Institute are considering this notice 
with à view to recommending the Council to 
take similar action as soon as possible. I 
send you with this a copy of the notice I 
have received. IAN MACALISTER. 


ев The notice referred to and two letters 
on the subject appear on p. 508.—Ер.] 


Cooking Apparatus. 


Sır, —We have just been very much inter- 
ested to have our attention called to the sum- 
mary of Mr. Harold Gray’s article, which 
appeared in your issue of September 22, on 
the subject of electric cooking apparatus. As 
no figures are given in the summary referred 
to direct comparison is practically impossible, 
but the following remarks may prove of 
interest to your readers. 

Mr. Gray, in his paper, nppears to make 
two statements concerning the electric oven 
which require a little consideration. The first 
of these is, “That a uniform heat is 
essential,” a statement which, we believe, to 
be incorrect, as the top heat, which Mr. Gray 
appears to object to so strongly, is that 
essential feature of baking which so many 
ovens do not possess, nnd are for that reason 
commercial failures. Further than this, it is 
necessary that this top heat can be controlled 
at will, for after it has done its work it is 
necessary to so modify the heat that a steady 
soaking temperature is maintained, which de- 
mands rapid and complete control of the oven 
temperature, which is, so far, only obtainable 
with gas-ovens. 

The second statement which calls for atten- 
tion is that in gus-ovens “the food is bathed 
in the products of combustion of impure gas." 
This assertion is certainly liable to miscon- 
struction. Anyone unfamiliar with the 
chemical considerations of combustion and 
combination would be extremely liable to infer 
from the above remark that the combination 
of poisonous substances is bound to give rise 
to a poisonous result, which is, of course, not 
a fact, for if we took hydrogen and oxygen 
in their combustible proportions we should 
have a mixture suitable or respiration: but 
tho result of the combination of this mixture 
is water, a substance the hvgienic properties of 
which need not be enlarged upon. 

Again, we might argue that. the combinntion 
of two such substances as sodium and chlorine 
(each in itself most objectionable and un- 
palatable, not to say poisonous) would produce 
a substance unfit to eat and of a poisonous 


nature: but years have proved that common 
sult, the product of this combination, is 
nutritious and extremely necessary. In a 


similar way experience has proved that the 
products of gas in a properly designed cooker 
п no way affects the food cooked therein, and 
that these cookers are very good to use. 

It would be very interesting to know what 
improvement Mr. Gray’s electric oven repre- 
sents over and above the best of those we have 
tested. which give the following results: — 

With an oven 14 by 125 by 10 in. the heat 
in the oven at the start. of the test was 61 deg. 
Fahr. Ten minutes later it had been raised 
to 390 deg. Fahr., the current used during 
the ten minutes being 7249 of а unit, repre- 
senting an hourly rate of 1:494 units of 
electricity consumed. At the end of tho 
second ten minutes the temperature of the oven 
was 530 deg. Fahr., the current used during 
this further ten minutes being 167 units. 
representing an hourly rate of 1:002. the total 
consumption for the twenty minutes being :416 
units of electricity. The current was then so 
regulated that a temperature of 410 deg. Fahr. 
was maintained in the oven, and it was found 
that the current necessary to maintain this 
temperature was 5352 units per hour, these 
tests being supervised and checked by a fully 
qualified electrical engincer. 

There is one point particularly worthy of 
noie—it was impossible on {һе particular oven 
tested to obtain a temperature of less than 
410 deg. Fahr., & temperature somewhat in 
excess of that required for most cooking opera- 
tions, and a point which clearly demonstrates 
the want of control over the heat in electrical 
ovens. . 

Having dealt with the oven, we should like 
to give а few comparative figures on the 
subject of water-heating. this being of such a 
nature that direct comparison can easily be 
made. КЕ А 

An ordinary gas-boiling ring used to heat 
small quantities of water will give, at a low 
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estimate, 55 per cent. efficient net; or, ex- 
pressed in another way. it will return in the 
form of heated water 295 B.T.U. per cubic 
foot of gas consumed. which, wiil: gas ut 
2s. 6d. per 1.000 cubic feet. gives a return in 
heated water of 9,623 British thermal units 
per penny. 

Next, the gas-heated circulating boiler in 
practice will give an efficiency of 400 B. T. U. 
per cubic foot of gas used, which, with gas at 
2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, represents 13,320 
B.T.U. per penny. 

Again, a good geyser as constructed to-day 
will return in the form of heated water 500 
British thermal units of heat for every cubic 
foot of gas used, which represents (with gas 
at 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet) 16,650 B.T.U. 
per penny. Аз one Board of Trade unit of 
electricit*. represents, if converted wholly into 
heat, 3,437 British thermal units, it is easy 
to calculate the number of units of electricity 
required to give the samo amount of heat per 
penny, as we have shown, can be returned in 
the form of heated water by the various 
methods set out above. 

The resulting figures are tabulated below :— 

Notr.—In each case the price of gas is 
assumed to be 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 

One pennyworth of gas used in a boiling 
stove returns 9,825 B. T. U., representing 
2:858 units of electricity. 

One pennvworth of gas used in а circulator 
returns 13,520 B. T. U., representing 3:875 
units, 

One pennvworth of gas used in а geyser 
returns 16,650 B.T.U., representing 4:83 
units. 

Assuming a low rate for electrical energv of 
one penny per unit, the figures given above 
represent а direct coinparison of the cost of 
gas and electricity, the cost of gas throughout 
being one penny, tlie relative cost of electricity 
being 2:85d. for boiling stoves; 3874. for 
circulators; and 484d. for geysers. But it 
must be remembered that these figures repre- 
sent cost calculated for gas as it is actuully 
being used to-day, whereas the calculations for 
electricity allow for 100 per cent. efficiency, 
which is not the case, to our knowledge. 

We trust that these remurks will be of 
interest to your readers, and that Mr. Gray 
will see his wav clear to give the information 
sought concerning his improved oven as com- 
pared with the test we have set out above. 

THE Davis Gas Stove Company, LTD., 

H. A. Davis, Managing Director. 


New Indian Patent Act. 


S1z,—May I through the columns of your 
paper bring to the notice of such of your 
readers as are interested in Indian patents the 
fact that a new Act comes into force in India 
on January 1, 1912, which will alter the con- 
ditions under which valid patents are obtain- 
able? The particular point to which I should 
like to draw attention is, that, under the new 
Act, valid letters patent cannot be obtained 
for an invention which has been previously 
used or published (as by the printed British 
specification) in India. Under the present Act, 
however, it is allowable to file an application 
at anv time within one vear of the filing of 
the British application or of the actual seal- 
ing of the British letters patent. Therefore, 
any intending applicants for Indian patents, of 
which the corresponding British specifications 
are now published, or will be published by 
December 31 next, should take care to have 
their applications filed before that date. 

Cuas. B. KETLEY. 


Rating of Land Values. 


SiR,—Among many remarkable aspects of 
recent public affairs, perhaps none 18 more 
surprising than the complacency with which 
middle-class people allow themselves to be 
despoiled of their hard-earned savings with 
scarceiy & word of protest, and the apathy of 
powerful trades that are being injuriously 
affected by recent legislative changes, vet 
uppear voiceless in their own defence, either 
at meetings or through the journals who under- 
take to watch over their interests. At the 
present time, although land valuation has 
practically added nothing to the revenue, the 
menacing attitude of the Government towards 
those who have put their small economies into 
house property has reduced the capital value 
of such securities by at least 20 per cent. all 
round; while, except in very favoured situa- 
tions. building as a speculation is almost at a 
standstill. The public are afraid to put their 
money into what is fast becoming an un- 
negotiable security: yet the auctioneering 
world, which represents the investor. and the 
trade societies and journals associated with 
building seem to have no more to sav on the 
subject than if we were suffering from an 
unusually severe winter, or too great bounty 
of the clouds during the holiday season, or 
some other matter utterly beyond our control. 
Friendly socicties have not behaved thus 
in the matter of Mr. George's Insurance 
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Bill, nor the doctors, and they get some relief. 
Why, then, should the builder and his 
customer, the investor, without whom the trade 
сап make no progress, continually "take it 
lying down"? The question is very serious, 
und becomes hourly more so, for if this new 
scheme of making site-values amenable to the 
rates is put in force the present fall in capital 
value will be followed by another, which, 
certainly in the case of mortgaged property, 
will obliterate all but the secured interests: 
while in many cases the large advances mado 
by banks, building societies, and insurance 
companies will be unrecoverable. 

It seems, therefore, that some kind of 
obligation rests on those having the car of 
the public, and power and authority in associa- 
tion with these vast interests, to exert them- 
selves with the object of preventing so great 
an injustice being completed us that involved 
in the proposed change. 

Frequently the victim of these rccent enact- 
ments is not 1n a position to endure the strain. 
House property has long been the favourite 
investment of elderly men, who, by industry 
and self-denial, have earned the right to an 
honourable old age and to make provision 
for their families. It seems, therefore, a cruel 
thing suddenly to introduce а change which 
must seriously diminish and in many cases 
will destroy their means of subsistence; and 
this at а time when а fresh start in life is 
almost impossible. 

I think, sir, I have said enough to enlist 
your sympathy in this matter, und will only 
add that, although fraught with ruin to 
hundreds of middle-class fumilies. the change 
will probably prove as delusive financially as 
ihe land legislation of two years ago—the real 
intention being socialistic and destructive. 

HENRY CLORISTON. 


ee 
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Decaying Floor. 

Sir,—About three months ago a small 
bungalow of five rooms was completed by a 
local builder. It is now discovered that the 
flooring, which was to have been laid down 
directly upon 3 in. of cement concrete, rests 
upon UE only, under which is nothing but 
rubbish. The latter appears to be damp, 
and the result is all the boards show signs 
of damp rot—which apparently is due also 
to the fact that they have been partially 
tarred only—and the joists are in the same 
condition, i.e., badly tarred; linoleum had 
been laid down or this would not have been 
found out. 

As it is understood, it is impossikle to 

revent the boards eventually decaying. 
Vould you kindly advise as to some efficient 
substitute to replace boards for flooring? I 
should like to know if some substance could 
be laid which would not necessitate the ex- 
pense of removal of the joists and everything 
else under the boards. І am advised °“ wood- 
block " flooring might serve, and should like 
to have some idea of the expense of laying. 
etc., or whether there is any other patent 
flooring cheaper and as efficient. S. G. Н. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOLS AT ATHENS AND ROME. 

The annual meeting of the British School 
at Athens will take place on Tuesday, 
November 7, at Burlington House, at 5 p.m. 
The Dean of Westminster will take the chair, 
and the Director will give ап account of the 
excavations undertaken by the School this 
year at Phylakopi in Melos. This year the 
School celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
and the occasion will be marked by a 
festival dinner to be held on the same evening, 
when Mr. George Macmillan, Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, will preside. The com- 
pany will include Lord Morley, and among 
the speakers will be the Greek Minister (Mr. 
Gennadius), the Director of the School (Mr. 
R. M. Dawkins), Professor Ernest Gardner, 
Dr. Walter Leaf, and Sir Lawrence Guille- 
mard. А short history of the School from its 
foundation will be produced in honour of the 
occasion. The annual meeting of the sister 
School at Rome takes place also at Burling- 
ton House on November 21, Professor J. S. 
Reid, Chairman of the Managing Committee, 
presiding. In connexion with this meeting 
there will be an Exhibition of student's work. 
Mr. J. S. Beaumont, а graduate scholar in 
architecture of the University of Manchester, 
has recently been appointed }.y the Gilchrist 
Trustees to the Gilchrist Studentship held 
at the School. 
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EDITORIAL. SUMMARY. 


The leading article is entitled ‘ Education 
and Examination," and deals with the revised 
syllabus, printed on p. 499, of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ Intermediate 
and Final Examinations. 


A second article is given on page 498, 
commenting on the London County Council 
Tramways and St. Paul's. 


" Notes" (p. 498) include remarks on: 
“The Oxford ` High’ and Overhead Tramway 
Systems“; “The Crystal Palace“; “ White- 
chapel Art Gallery " ; The Railway Unrest ” ; 
“ Regent's Park and the Zoological Gardens; 
“The Protection of Ancient Monuments“; 
“ Balliol Chapel.” 


At the mecting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion on Monday Mr. H. H. Hill, B.A., read a 
paper on The Architectural Association 
Excursion to the Loire, 1911," and showed a 
number of interesting lantern slides of buildings 
in the district. The paper is printed on p. 
5CO et seq. 


Some information in reference to the 
Australian Federal Capital Competition appears 
on pp. 508 and 509. 


In our Correspondence Column (p. 509) will 
be found letters on: Cooking Apparatus; 
“New Indian Patent Act"; Rating of 
Land Values." 


The Monthly Review of Construction, illus- 
trated (p. 511) contains:  * Determining 
Stresses : Collar- Beam Roof 'Truss " ; ^ American 
Society for Testing Materials“; ‘ Keedon 
System of Reinforced Concrete " ; and“ Notes.“ 


The Building Trade Section (p. 515) contains : 
“Workmen's Compensation“; Cement“; 
Building Plans and Building Prospects " ; 
* Applications under the London Building 
Act, 1894-1909”; “ Projected New Buildings 
in the Provinces," etc. 


The first of a series of six publice lectures on 
“The Real Nature of the Problems in Heating 
and Ventilation Awaiting Solution by the 
Engineer " was delivered at University College, 
London, on the 17th ult. by Mr. А. H. Barker, 
a résumé of whose remarks is given on p. 518. 


А report of the decision in the case before 
the Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act, i.e., London and Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., v. the London County Council," 
is given on p. 520; also the case of The 
London County Council v. Corbett." 


Law Report (p. 521) refers to 
Dangerous Premises at Islington." 


— . — 
MEETINGS. 


“ Alleged 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 


Aherdeen Architectural Association.—Mr. A. E. Payne, 
A.R.C.A., and Mr. R. W. Gibbon on “A Holiday in 
Central France." Illustrated. 7 30 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Enginecrs.—Reception by the 
President, Sir J. J. Thomson, F.R.S, and Lady 
Tliomson at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 7 p.m. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 


Royal Instituteor British Avcchitecfs,—Opening address 
by the President, Mr. Leonard Stokes. 8.30 p.m. 

Society op. Engineers (Incorporated) Mr. R. W. A. 
Brewer on ** Two-Cyele Engines.” 7.30 p.m. 

Livery ool Architectural Society. (Incorporated) —The 
first ordinary meeting of the session. Opening address 
Hed the President, Mr. Arnold Thornely, F.H.I.B A. 
) p.m. 

The Incorporated Clerks of Works! Association (Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, London-wall).--Paper by Mr. E. N. Craig on 
* Clay Working and the Stock Brick Industry " 8 p.m. 

Unerers.ty ef London (Victoria and Albert Museu), — 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “St. Peter's and other 
Renaissance Churches in Rome.“ 5 p.m. 


TUESDAY, NOVFMBER 7. 


Institution of Ciril Engineers,—(1) Address hy Dr. 
W. C. Unwin, F. RS., the President, and presentation 
of medals and prizes awarded by the Council. (2) Re- 
ception by the President in the Library after the meet- 
ing. 8 p.m. 

University of London (University College. Mr. A. H. 
Barker, B. A., B. Sc., on ‘The Real Nature of the 
Problems in Heating and Ventilation Awaiting Solution 
by the Engineer "—IV. 5 p.m. 

Battersea Polytechute (Lectures on Hluminating En- 
greecrmng) — Mr. J. G. Clark on "Gas Lighting.” 
7.30) p.m. 

Unirveraity of Loudon (British Museum).—Mr. Panister 
Fletcher on Greek Architecture: The Myceniean 
Period." Lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 
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British School at Athens.—The Festival Dinner, White- 
hall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, W.C., to commemorate 
ш twenty-fifth anniversary of the School's foundation. 

.15 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 

Manchester Society of Archifects,—(1) Extraordinary 
general meeting (2) An informal discussion to be 
opened by Mr. J.J. Burnett A. R. S. A., Hon. LL.D. 
6.30 pm. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 

Shepield Society of Architecte and Surveyors —Mr. 

W. S. Purchon on '' The Architecture of Oxford.“ 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftamen’s 
Societ. - Debate on “The Uses of (1) Stone, (2) Brick, 
(31 Concrete us Applied to a Country House," by Mr. К. 
Gilchrist, Mr. W. Orr, and Mr. R. Park. 7.45 p.m. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ilkeston Secondary School. 


HIS school, about to be erected for 
| the Derbyshire Education Com- 
mittee, provides accommodation for 
204 students. The building has 
been planned on axial lines, and all class- 
rooms, laboratories, etc., are on the ground 
floor. ‘The whole of the school is covered with a 
concrete flat, the Assembly Hall being covered 
with a dome of the same material. Cross- 
window ventilation is obtained in all cases by 
means of dormer windows placed under and 
over open-corridor roof. The Assembly Hall 
has been placed in the centre of the quadrangle, 
being octagonal on plan and having entrances 
on six sides. 

The walls are to be constructed of brick, 
and the exterior covered with rough-cast. The 
approximate cost will be under 50l. per head, 
which includes boundary walls, oak fencing, 
asphalting. and laying out of grounds. 

Mr. George Н. Widdows, A. R. I. B. A., is the 
architect. 


Hospital and Sanatorium. 


Tuts design for the Isolation Hospital at 
Aberdare was placed first by Sir William 
Emerson in the competition held some time ago. 
Mr. Edward C. H. Maidman was successful also 
in the competition for a Consumptive Sana- 
torium, Cork, adjudicated by Mr. Albert E. 
Murrav, A.R.H.A. An il'ustration of this 
building is given also. 


Pugin Studentship Drawings : 
Stamford St. Mary's. 


Тнк tower of this church has never been 
restored, and is consequently one of the most 
interesting and valuable examples of the 
period. Iron bands have been placed along the 
walls and bolted through, but the original stone 
cutting has been untouched. 

The belfry story windows had criginally a 
central shaft with infilling bars to the main 
arch ; traces of the mitres and base moulds are 
quite visible, and an old XVIIth-century 
print hanging in the vestry shows these shafts 
as existing at that date. 

Most of the window openings have been 
filled in with rough masonry, with the intention 
of strengthening the tower walls. This infilling 
has come away and left a fissure all round, 
showing how this mass only burdens the tower 
and in no wise helps it. 


St. Cuthbert’s, Wells. 


The Cathedral Church of Wells, hy the intro- 
duction of long panelled lights to the belfry 
stage, in the NIVth-centurv additions to the 
west towers, established a design which not 
only in the Diocese of Wells, but throughout 
the whole West Country, became general in 
tower building. The Church of St. Cuthbert's 
is perhaps the finest example of this. The 
long vertical lines of the mullions and the 
buttresses, terminating in the pinnacles in 
which the same vertical idea is expressed, carry 
away the etlect of bulkiness which the plan 
(being the full breadth of the nave) makes almost 
inevitable. The church itself has a fine roof, 
but mostly the remainder is late work of a poor 
and debased character. 


Howden St. Peter's. 


St. Peter's tower is the dominating feature 
for miles around. It has a splendidly dignitied 
eflect, sitting at the junction of the four roofs. 
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The bell storv is а late XVth-century addition, 
and is not nearly as good as the rest. А deeply- 
cut casement mould runs up the jamb and the 
arch of the long lights, and this gives definition 
to the mouldings and strengthens the vertical 
feeling of the design. 
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FIFTY VEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 2, 1861. 


The Affinity between Vigour in Architecture 
and Music. 

THERE is something grand and manly in 
the wild savage vigour of & Romanesque 
grotesque. There is none of that fiddle- 
faddle finish we find in modern marble 
sculpture. When they wanted finish they 
could give it—it was done chisel in hand ; no 
rasping, filing, Dannecker-Ariadne-elegance. 
When they drew а line it was thick—could 
be seen at some distance; there was none of 
your petty German, fine-lined, modem 
Munich, Dusseldorf, Madonna sentiment. 
They drew & Madonna that could be seen 
allover the place—it made the people worship 
& good way off. They cursed hard and 
worshipped hard; and what they did they 
did with vigour. But look at & modern 
German, who gets religious first and then 
patriotic, over beer, increasing according to 
schoppen consumed. 

It has been reserved for Richard Wagner 
to found a true school of opera, of dramatic 
music. His first attempts in this style were 
“Tannhäuser? and Lohengrin, the 
former produced at Dresden, in 1845. Here 
he began to develope his ideas; but it is in 
his recent works, not yet performed operas— 
“Tristan and Isolde,” * Rheingold " (Nie- 
belungen)—that the full force of this system 
may be heard. He speaks of the effect the 
orchestra should have upon the soul thus :— 
“The great melody, such as I conceive it, 
which embraces the wholo dramatic work, 
should produce in the soul a feeling simila: 
to that produced by a fine forest at sunset 
upon the traveller just escaped from the noise 
of the town. He distinguishes (in the silent 
solitude) tones of infinite variety—he hears 
what he has never before heard; and he 
finds in them a sublime melody he forgets 
not—-he cannot repeat it, but he returns to 
it over and over again." Апа such is the 
effect of a grand composition of Wagners. 1 
trust a love for Wagner's music may spring 
up amongst our Goths. A. WARRINGTON. 


— . UjƷ—k 


STATUE OF LORD KITCHENER. 
Messrs. Elkington & Co. will cast in bronze 
the equestrian statue for Calcutta. Ihe 
stone pedestal, I2 ft. high, will bear four 
bronze panels depicting episodes of Lord 
Kitchener's military career; the portrait 
study of the figure is by Mr. March. 


ROTHAMSTED, I ERTS. 

The late Sir Charles B. Lawes-Witte- 
wronge, Bart., effected, under his own direc- 
tions and superintendence, an extensive en- 
largement and improvement of his ancestra 
home at Rothamsted, near Harpenden. 
There are yet remains of the timber and 
plaster house to which were made additions, 
of brick, in the XVIth century. In 1655 the 
Cressy family sold the property to the Witte- 
wronges, of Flemish descent, from whom it 
passed to the present family of Lawes. In 
the hall are the oak beams and posts of the 
original house ; subsequent changes are plainly 
manifest in the exterior brickwork of the 
walls, gables. and chimneys, varied in their 
thickness and colour; the south and main 
front, of the XVlth century, presents ап 
elevation of four shaped gables having small 
moulded brick pediments and moulded brick 
cornices; from above the central porch rises 
a Erick bell-tower capped with a lead-covered 
clock turret. The dining-room ceiling is а 
fine specimen of Elizabethan plasterwork: 
nearly ail the apartments are panelled in oak. 
some in a pleasing version of the linen feld 
design; there are handsome oak staircases 
and richly-carved chimneypieces, with many 
examples of contemporary furniture of un- 
common designs. 
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DETERMINING STRESSES: 
COLLAR.BEAM ROOF TRUSS. 


HEN obtaining the stresses in the 
various members of roof trusses by 
means of graphic statics it will be 
found that the simpler wooden 

types more often give rise to difficulties than the 
9 complex trusses of larger span in iron or 
steel. 

Considering a collar-beam truss of 20 ft. «pan 
doaded, as shown in Fig. 1, the reactions can be 


‘worked out without the aid of a polar ray 
diagram by considering each set of loads 
separatelv, 1. e., dead load and wind. It will 
be noticed that each set is equally distributed 
between the abutments; therefore, combining 
half the total of each set of loads at each abut- 
ment as shown, we get resultants of 294 cwt. at 
these points inclined as shown. Reversing 
their directions we have the reactions at the 
abutments. The same result is obtained bv 
using the funicular polvgon and polar ray 
diagram, as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. The point 
© of the funicular polygon is a point through 
which the resultant of all the forces af must 
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pass. Draw а line through о (а) parallel to 


af and equal to it in length, and through the 
abutments also draw lines parallel to af. 
Draw horizontal lines a,x and f,y to Intersect 
reaction lines continued as shown. Join 
xy, which intersects af, at gi. Then ag, 
is the amount of the reaction at ag and fig! 
the amount at the abutment fg. These will 
be found to 29} cwt. each as before. This 
process is» the elementary one of resolving one 
force into two parallel forces. 

From the information now at hand the stress 
diagram in most cases could be easily completed, 
but not so in this case, as the point G cannot be 


found to enable the closing of the stress 
diagram properly. 

This arises from the fact that one factor has 
been disregarded—a most important one—the 
bending at the joints of the collar-beam. It is 
a well-known fact that the tendency of such а 
truss is to spread at its feet, thrusting the 
walls out sideways. Such being the case, the 


reactions will not be parallel as we have so far 
established, but must be inclined to one another, 
their direction meeting somewhere 
vicinity of the truss. 


in the 


It is therefore best to determine first the 
amounts of the stresses in each of the members, 
and these can be calculated by taking a section 
through the member and taking moments about 
the nearest joint. 

Кш moments about the joint o in Fig. 4 
the 


14; 
Stress in СН ... ... = 75 ea = 1343cwt. 
211 x 6} 
Stress in GH (Fig. 5) = Е о = 28:68 ewt. 
12-42 
Stress in DH (Fig. 6) = PH 7 ae = 61cwt. 


9x 10 + “At x ба 


Stress in BG (Fig. 7) = — : = 26:28 cwt. 
12x 29 4 21] xi 
Stress in E (Fig i359 PE „ 


4 

Thus we know the stress in each member, and 
they are all compressive stresses. The stress 
diagram can be constructed from these stresses, 
and the reactions form the closing sides, as also 
an extra external force will be found which 
is necessary to maintain equilibrium. 

Take any suitable point G (Fig. 9) and draw 
ССН parallel to HG in the truss, and equal in 
length (to the force scale) to 28:68 cwt. From 
(т draw the other sides GB and GE parallel 
to their respective truss members and equal in 
length to the stress amount. At H draw HC 
and HD as shown. Join DE, which should be 
parallel and equal in &mount to the external 
torce in the roof at DE, and CD should also 
correspond to the force on the truss. 

From C draw СВ, vertically equal to СВ,, 
the external force on the roof of 9 cwt. Draw 
ВА from B in a similar manner equal to 4} ewt.. 
the amount of the external force AB on the 
roof. Draw from D force EF (Fig. 9) parallel 
and equal to EF on the roof. To close the line 
of loads (Fig. 9) we require a force BB, to 
maintain equilibrium at the joint BCHG. 
We thercfore show this virtual force on the 
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roof as а load, although really it is a bending 
resistance in the roof truss. 

To find the reactions, join GÀ and GF (Fig. 9) 
and draw lines parallel and equal in amount 
to these intersecting their respective abutments. 
To prove that all the forces balance one another, 
complete the polar rav diagram (Fig. 9) and 
draw the funicular polvgon (Fig. 10), when, the 
last sides of polvgon closing, the truss is proved 
to be in equilibrium and the correct stresses found. 

As there is no actual force BB, acting 
externally on the roof truss, this must be 
exerted by the rafters themselves, and is 
really their resistance to bending. The method 
just described may be greatly simplified, as there 
is a direct method to determine the amount 
and direction of the virtual force available. 

The upper portion of the truss being a triangle, 
it is self-contained so far as stresses are con- 
cerned, and requires no extra virtual force to 
maintain equilibrium therein. Of course, there 
are the reactions, but these are provided for by 
the lower portion of the rafters. We therefore 
have four joints left—the two at the ends of the 
collar where the collar-beam joins the principal 
rafters and the two abutments. 

Take first the joint CHG and indicate 
the various forces there to scalc, as Fig. 11. 
Draw a force polygon (Fig. 12), when it will be 
seen that a force BB, is required to complete 
the polvgon. Take апу pole o and draw a 
polar ray diagram, transferring the rays back to 
their respective fields (Tig. 11). Where BB, 
meets is а point through which this virtual force 
acts, and its position is as shown dotted at 
BB, at the joint. The amount of the force 
is the length of BB, (Fig. 12) measured to scale. 

The right-hand joint can be worked out in 
the same wav as shown in Figs. 13 and 14, 
and gives the same amount, t.e., 214 ewt. 

The load line can then be drawn and the 
stress diagram worked out without trouble. 
Using graphical methods alonc, the same results 
can be obtained by first considering the loading 
in the upper portion of the truss, as in Fig. 15. 
The resultants are obtained from the stress 
diagram (Fig. 16) where GB = 19} cut. 
and GE = 25 cwt., acting at the inclination 
shown. Next take the lower portion of the 
truss (Fig. 17) loaded with these loads in addition 
to the external loads thereon, and by parallelo- 
grams of forces resolve these forces as shewn. 

The 19} cwt. at B produces а compressive 
stress in the rafter of 26 cwt., and a tensional 
stress in the collar-beam of 111 ewt. The 
force at E produces a compressive stress in the 
collar-beam of 32 cwt. and 33 cwt. in the 
principal rafter at the end. 

The resultant stress in the collar-beam is the 
algebraic sum of the two stresses, or 32 — 114 = 
201 cwt. compression. There being no other 
defined force to resist this, the inertia of the 
rafters are called upon to perform the duty, 
which thev do by their resistance to bending. 
Therefore, show this as an external virtual force 
acting against the collar-beam, as BB, (Fig. 10). 
Combining the loads at the abutments with the 
lowest Joads on the truss gives the amounts and 
directions of the reactions. The load diagram 
can now be drawn as before. 


The virtua] force of 20} cwt. at BB, can be 
resolved into two parallel forces of 10} cwt., 
each acting in the same direction (horizontally) 
at the abutments. These multiplied into the 
leverage to the collar-beam give the amounts of 
the bending moments at the centre of each 
principal, or 10} x 5 ft. = 51} ft. cwt. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR TESTING MATERIALS. 


THE extremely useful character of this 
Society is abundantly demonstrated by the 
subjoined brief summary of the proceedings 
at the fourtecnth annual meeting held in July 
at Atlantic Citv. For the convenience of 
readers who are interested in speciel subjects, 
we deal with some of the various reports and 
papers submitted under classified headings. 


Preservative Coatings. 


The Committee on Preservative Coatings 


presented a voluminous report, including the 
sectional reports of several sub-committees. 
The sub-committee undertaking the inspection 
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of test panels and bridge painting at Havre de 
Grace reported on the condition of numerous 
qualities of paint which are still undergoing 
long-time weathering tests. This eminently 
practical method of procedure has already had 
the effect of proving the unreliable nature of 
some paints, and when the final report is 
presented it will be a valuable guide for 
architects and engineers, as well as to paint 
manufacturers. А similar investivation is in 
progress at Atlantic City, under the charge of 
another sub-committee, the plates having been 
painted by the Association of American Paint 
Manufacturers. 

The sub-committee on linseed oil reported 
the results of analvses in seven different 
laboratories, the average results obtained up 
to the present furnishing reliable constants 
for raw linseed oil. Their report includes a 
paper on experiments conducted by the Bureau 
of Standards to determine the coefficient of 
expansion of linseed oil from 4 deg. to 40 deg. C.. 
the data obtained being of value in permitting 
the specific gravity of such oils to be corrected 
for variations of temperature. 

The sub-committee on white paint tests have 
formulated the details of a comprehensive 
exposure investigation. Some 120 mixtures 
will be examined, the grinding and mixing 
of the paints having been undertaken bv 
Professor Allen Rogers, of Brooklyn. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company have agreed 
to prepare the panels, which will be painted by 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 
and it is believed that the Departments of 
Agriculture and of Commerce and Labour will 
arrange for exposure of the panels at the 
experimental farm near Arlington, Virginia. 

The sub-committee on paint vehicles have 


recently started laboratorv tests on the 
time of drying and the physical character 
of the films given by various drving, 


semi-drying, and non-drying oils to which 
varying amounts of driers have been added. 
Exposure tests will also be made by the xame 
committee. 

A paper on “Further Results of the 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr, & Со. Pairt 
Tests," by Mr. C. M. Chapman, gives results 
of tests of over 1,000 coatings on 3.000 plates 
exposed to the weather. The object of the 
tests was to show the protection afforded aga n t 
rust. The results show that for short peri: ds 
a single coat of red-lead, white-lead, or one «f 
the chromatic paints is satisfactory. Carbon, 
graphite, and iron oxide paints appear to be 
equally useful, and a mixture of graphite and 
iron oxide seems to be better than either 
material alone. White-lead appears superior 
to any other pigment except red-lead for one- 
coat work after exposure for one or two years. 
Гог two-coat work it is best for one усаг, but 
other materials show up as well after two vear-. 
The durability of red-lead priming was clearly 
established. 

Mr. Непгу А. Gardner, in a paper on the 
“ Practical Testing of Drving and Semi-drvir g 
Paint Oils," described exposure tests recently 
started in the grounds of the Institution of 
Industrial Research at Washington for the 
Association of American Paint Manufacturers, 
on forty-eight pine panels, 2 ft. by 3 ft., covered 
with standard white pigment reduced with a 
different oil for each panel. 


Cement and Concrete. 
Mr. Russell S. Greenman read а paper on 
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Concrete.” The author recommended 
sampling sand as delivered and testing 
by the ‘United States Geological Survey 
methods. He quoted results showing 
that any sand can be judged by its 
percentage of voids, loam, and grading . 
of grains, as determined in the labora- 
tory, and regarded field tests as valuable 
in indicating the proper proportions of 
cement for sand as delivered. With 
several members who took part in the 
discussion, the author emphasised th» 
importance of determining the per- 
centage of loam in sand and the 
undesirability of such matter. 

The Expansion and Contraction of 
Concrete while Hardening” was the 
subject of a paper by Mr. Albert T. 
Goldbeck, who referred to experiments 
made by the United States Office of 
Public Roads. Specimens of concrete 
allowed to dry immediately after mould- 
ing were found to commence shrinking 
almost directly, but with very wet mixtures 
a barely perceptible expansion occurred for a 
few days. At the end of three months the 
contraction was about 0°05 per cent. Speci- 
mens kept wet showed expansion while in that 
state, and began to contract as soon as dried, 
dry mixtures sceming to expand more than 
those made with more water. The behaviour of 
the material appeared to resemble that of timber. 

Professor Alfred H. White read a paper, 
entitled The Destruction of Cement Mortars 
and Concrete through Expansion and Con- 
traction." This communication, although of 
much interest and suggesting a field for fruitful 
research, is one giving laboratory results which 
for practical purposes must be treated with a 
good deal of reserve. One conclusion, however, 
deserving special mention is in confirmation of 
the fact already known to experts that the use 
of too much cement in mortar used for rendering 
Is very apt to cause expansion and contraction 
cracks, for the richer the mixture is in cement 
the greater is the change of volume as the 
consequence of temperature variations. 


Standard Specification for Steel 
Reinforcement Bars. 

The Committee on Standard Specifications 
Submitted their proposals for stcel used in 
reinforced concrete work, most of the clauses 
being similar to those generally adopted in 
this country. Two classes of metal are con- 
templated—mild and hard steel; the former 
with the ultimate tensile resistance of 55,000 Ib. 
to 70,000 lb. per square inch and the vield 

int of 33,000 lb. per square inch, and the 
atter with the minimum tensile strength of 
80,000 Ib. per square inch and the yield point 
of 50,000 lb. per square inch. The draft 
specification states that hard.grade steel will 
be used only when specified. Provision is 
made for smaller elongation in the case of 
deformed and cold-twisted bars, and for cold 
bending tests suited to both qualities of steel. 


Building Brick. 

A paper by Dr. D. E. Douty and Mr. L. L. 
Beebe described Some Further Experiments 
upon the Absorption, Porosity, and Specific 
Gravity of Building Brick," conducted by the 
United States Bureau of Standards. The 
authors find that the best test for absorption 
is the four-hour boiling method, the results 
being more harmonious than those of any other, 
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and eliminating the injustice done to soft 
bricks by reliance on short-immersion tests. 
Some of the results obtained by different 
methods of testing are given below :— 


| 


Percentage Absorption. 


‘Whole Brick. Half Brick. 


Method of Testing. 


Immersion for ninety days 


and boiling for four hours 20:5 20 0 
Boiling for four hours | 20:2 19:9 
Immersion for ninety days | 18:8 | 187 
Immersion for seven days | 

and boiling for one hour 183 19°] 
Partial immersion for , 

ninety days ..................... 18:2 19:4 
Vacuum l 177 17:8 


Sewer and Drain Pipes. 

The Committee on Standard Specifications 
and Tests for Clay and Cement Pipes presented 
а voluminous progress report. The work of this 
section is divided into three classes—(1) To deter- 
mine the requirements to be fulfilled by sewer 
and drain pipes ; (2) to ascertain the inspection 
and tests necessary in the case of 1 ; and 
(3) to draw up specifications for laying pipes 
under the usual conditions. Ап elaborate 
syllabus has been prepared of points coming 
into the first two classes, and some of them 
have been relegated to sub-committees for 
investigation. Some time will necessarily elapse 
before the final recommendations of the com- 
mittee can be formulated for presentation. 

Professor A. Marston read а paper on 
" Methods of Testing Sewer Pipe and Drain 
Pipe.“ a communication eliciting а роса 
discussion in the course of which the methods 
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adopted at St. Louis, Brooklyn, and elsewhere 
were described. 
Iron and Steel. 

As on previous occasions, a good deal of 
attention was devoted to these metals, among 
the chief contributions being a report on the 
Corrosion of Iron and Steel“: an important 
paper by Dr. Allerton S. Cushman on the 
Manufacture of Pure Irons in Open-hearth 
Furnaces ": two papers on Hardness Tests, 
one by Messrs. B. Stoughton and J. S. Macgregor ; 
and a report on the Heat Treatment of Iron 
and Steel" Four standard specifications for 
steel were also presented in addition to that for 
reinforcing bars already mentioned. 


THE KEEDON SYSTEM OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


Various methods have been introduced from 
time to time for securing the stirrups or shear 
members of reinforced concrete beams to the 
main bars working in tension and compression. 
The latest device of the kind is that of 
Messrs. Richard Johnson, Clapham, & Morris, 
Ltd., of Manchester, the connexion being 
made by the application of а key, as shown in 
Fig. 1. Here the stirrup consists of a piece of 
round steel rod forming а loop through which 
the main reinforcing-bar is passed and keyed 
in position, the two ends of the stirrup being 
bent so as to assume a diagonal position for 
better resisting tension on diagonal planes in 
the concrete, and the extremities are bent over 
at right angles for anchorage. 

The same kind of arrangement is adopted for 
the lateral reinforcement of columns, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 2. 

One manifest advantage of the system is that 
ordinary merchant bars can be employed as 
reinforcement, thus obviating the delays that 
шау sometimes occur in cases where specially 
rolled bars are used, and enabling the builder 
to obtain material from апу steel merchant in 
the vicinity of the works to be executed. 

It is claimed by the patentees that when the 
web membeis are keved in position on the 
main bars of а beam the series of projections 
formed at the points of attachment have the 
effect of constituting an efficient mechanical 
bond to supplement the natural adhesion 
between the concrete and the steel. Moreover, 
it is pointed out that the strength of the 
material used in the construction of the main 
bars is not impaired in any way, as the metal 
rctains the original fibre and structure obtained 
during the process of rolling in the mill. The 
stirrups are made from high-grade drawn-steel, 
and, together with auitable keys, are supplied, 
ready-made, by the patentees, with or without 
the main bars. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the general arrangement of 
connexions between beams and columns in the 
°“ Keedon " system of reinforced concrete, 
which, in our opinion, possesses the merita of 
practicability and simplicitv. 


Fig. 3. 
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IN order to facilitate enlarge- 
Moving a ment of the church at Bocholt, 
Xlllth Century а German town near the 
Church Tower. borders of Holland and 
Belgium, it was decided to 
move the tower for the distance of 9:30 metres 
and to place it on new foundations. "The tower 
dates from the XIIIth century, and it will be 
readily understood that the operation of shifting 
зэ ancient a structure was one involving 
extreme care. The weight was considerable, 
the walls were hollow and filled with loose 
material, and the stones were verv friable. 

Work was commenced by cutting openings 
through the side walls for the insertion of 
twenty-six rolled steel beams, in two groups of 
thirteen, destined to carry the weight of the 
tower. Then the north and south foundation 
walls were laid bare to permit supports to be 
built up under the ends of the beams, in the 
supports being incorporated 256 screw-jacks. 
At the bottom of each support was а concrete 
foundation, above this longitudinal timbers with 
transverse ties, then came the jacks and more 
longitudinal timbers with ties carrying a row of 
five longitudinal steel beams providing & run- 
way for rollers, and over the rollers were balks 
of timber faced on the under side with steel 
plate. Outside the tower а track was formed 
on concrete foundations constructed on the new 
site for the structure. 

When all preliminaries had been settled, the 
tower was lifted bodily from its foundations by 
raising the jacks 25 millimetres. It was then 
rolled along the track to the new site and 
connected with the foundations by courses of 
brick laid in cement. The rollers employed 
were 60 centimetres long by 5 centimetres in 
diameter, and the structure supporting them 
was proportioned so as to keep the pressure on 
the concrete foundation slab within 25 kilo- 
grammes per square centimetre, and the pressure 
on the soil within 1:7 kilogrammes per square 
centimetre. The whole of the work, including 
construction of the new foundations, was com- 
pleted within three months at the cost of 
45,000 francs. 


How pip Yankee syndicates 

Americans and capitalists acquire such 
Control a grip on British Columbian 
British Timber standing timber that, as the 
Reserves. Agent-General for British 
Columbia recently estimated, 

fully 50 per cent. of this valuable asset of the 
British Empire has passed into their hands ? 
Simply because about five years ago the 
province of British Columbia badly needed 
money, and, finding that commodity hard to 
raise through the taxation of а sparse and poor 
population, threw open its timber limits to 
prospectors, just as gold claims are open for 
staking in new countries. The effect of this 
was to throw practically all the timber of the 
province on the market at one dump. In 1906 
and 1907 about 35,000 square miles of timber 
were staked, and this made the stakers 
responsible to the Government for ground rents 
eggregating 400,000}. per annum. But those 
who had taken up the claims had for the most 
part no money. They were forced either to 
cut and sell their timber or to get rid of their 
claims. "Then the shrewd American speculator 
saw his chance and seized it. Quictly but 
steadily American banks began buying British 
Columbian timber limits, and these deals are 
still in progress. In fact, some who ought 
to know hold that to-day 75 per cent. of British 
Columbian standing timber is held by rich 
Americans. These men will not sell at present ; 
they are doggedly holding for the inevitable 
rise which must follow hard on the heels of 
the urgent demand for timber from the three 
prairie provinces where no trees grow, and 
settlers by the hundred thousand are each 
vear calling for timber for their frame-houses, 
from the railwavs now being completed along 
the prairies and right into British Columbia, 
to say nothing of the outlet which the 
approaching completion of the Panama Canal 
must provide for British Columbian timber 
in the Eastern States of America and in Europe. 
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IN a paper contributed to the 


А Smoke- German Society of Engineers 
Diffusing the author describes a form of 
Chimney. chimney-shaft provided with 


an arrangement in the upper 
part intended to dilute and diffuse smoke and 
noxious fumes in the outer air. The diffuser 
consists of a continuation of the shaft proper, 
its walls being pierced by conical openings 
radial to the centre of the chimney, the wider 
end of each opening being at the outside. Wind 
enters freely through these openings, breaking 
up and diluting the upward stream of smoke 
or gas and creating strong cddies in it. Owing 
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Smoke-Diffusing Chimney. 


to the conical form of the openings, those on the 
side away from the wind allow comparatively 
little of the smoke to escape. It is said that 
practically all the smoke, diluted and whirling 
in eddies, passes out at the top of the chimney 
and diffuses itself very rapidly in the surround- 
ing atmosphere. Chimneys of this type are 
intended particularly for use in places where 
sulphurous fumes prove destructive to sur- 
rounding vegetation, but it scems probable that 
the idea might very well be applied to boiler 
chimneys generally in large centres of 
population. 


FEAR of ап approaching 

The Preserva- shortage in the world's supply 
tion of Timber. of timber is causing increased 
attention to be paid to the 

methods of preserving timber from decay. 
This is especially noticeable in the United 
States, where a number of papers on the 
subject have recently been published. It is 
generally agreed that impregnation of the timber 
with creosote is the best method of treatment, 
but under the name * ereosote " a number of 
liquids varying widely in composition are being 
sold, and no one is yet able to sav which liquid, 
or mixture of liquids, is the most effective 
preservative. Creosote is commonly regarded 
as a coal-tar distillate, but in recent years large 
cuantities of water-gas tar and its distillates 
have been used as creosote. Water-gas tar is 
derived from petroleum or petroleum distillates, 
In a paper recently communicated to the 
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New York section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry Mr. Weiss has shown that coal-tar 
creosote is a more powerful antiseptic than the 
so-called creosote oil obtained from _ oil-tar, 
but the fact that oil-tar is more abundant. in 
manv parts of the United States than coal-tar 
has induced many to advocate the use of oil-tar 
or its distillates in admixture with, or as 
substitutes for, coal-tar creosote. It is claimed 
that the action of creosote is mainly a water- 
proofing action, and. therefore, that oil-tar 
distillates are equally good for timber 
preservation. 

Although coal-tar creosote has been used for 
timber preservation for more than a quarter 
of a century, scientific investigations have not 
vet shown which constituent of the creosote 
is the most valuable, and specifications for 
creosote contracts still reveal a great diversity 
of opinion as to the constitution of good 
creosote. According to Mr. Charles Forrest, 
this divergence of opinion is based upon theories 
unsupported by scientific facts, and causes 
much trouble to those engaged in the 
creosoting industry. He complains that the 
descriptions of creosote mentioned in certain 
specifications and publications are not available 
for use in most of the wood-preserving plants 
erected in America. Some estimate of the 
magnitude of the creosoting industry in the 
United States тау be formed from the fact 
that the annual consumption of creosote in 
that country amounts to fifty-six million 
gallons. 

-In England coal-tar creosote is more abundant. 
but very large quantities of water-gas tar are 
also made here, and if oil-tar distillates are less 
effective than coal-tar distillates for preserving 
timber the fact should be made known. The 
evidence hitherto published does not conclusively 
prove that oil-tar distillates are either superior 
or inferior to coal.tar creosote for timber 
preservation. 


A ForM of glazing bar placed 
New System on the market by the French 
of Glazing. Société du Vitrage Rationnel 

is designed not only to secure 
the sheets of glass, but also to receive and drain 
away water of condensation and any water 
which may find its way through the joints. 

As shown in the accompanying section, the 
bar is in the form of an inverted T with a second 
transverse flange for carrying the glass. The 
lower flange is bent up at the sides to form a 
gutter beneath the joints. The panes of glass 
are of special construction, having grooves of 


New System of Glazing. 


different width and depth, disposed diagonally 
to the edges of the pane, and designed so as to 
break up moisture condensed on its surface, the 
beads of water being conveyed along the grooves 
and finally deposited in the gu:ter of the glazing 
bar. 

In roofs where expansion and condensation 
are anticipated, the panes are placed without 
mastic, and held in position by a zine anzle 
strip moulded to fit the upper part of the glazing 
bar and fixed bv screws. The horizontal part 
of the strip acting as a spring makes a close 
joint while permitting the iron bar and the 
glass to expand and contract freely. In cases 
where expansion is not an important considera- 
tion, the panes of glass are bedded on mastic in 
the usual manner. 


— 
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THE BUILDING IRADE. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 


| US Home Office has issued the 
statistics of compensation and of 
procecdings under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1906, and the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. during 1910. 
Returns have been collected from the seven 
great groups of industries mines, quarries, 
railways, factories, harbours and docks, cor- 
structional werks, and shipping—covering 
154.820 employers and more than 7,000.0CU 
employed persons coming within the p.c- 
visions of the Compensation Act of 1906. In 
these industries in the year 1910 compensation 
was paid in 3,510 cases of death and in 
218.540 cases of disablement. "The average 
payment. in cases of death was 153/., and in 
cases of disablement 5l. 14s. The annual 
charge for compensation, taking the seven 
groups of industries together, averaged 7s. 8d. 
for each person employed. It was lowest 
(only 4s. 3d. each person) in the case of 
persons employed in factories, and highest 
in mines (20s. 2d.) and in docks (20s. 6d.). 
The total amount of compensation paid under 
the Act in the seven groups of industries was 
2.(00,3251., as compared with 2,274,2381. in 
the previous year. lncluding management 
and other costs the total charge borne by 
the seven industries probably amounts to 
nearly 4,000,000/. These figures include, in 
addition to accidents, cases of the various 
industrial diseases (now twenty-four in 
number) included under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Compensation was paid in 
thirty-six cases of death from disease, and 
in 4,438 cases of disablement. The total 
number of original claims for compensation 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act 
which were finally settled within the cog- 
nisance of the Courts in England and Wales 
in 1910 was only 3,862; in Scotland, 486; and 
in Ireland, 658. The decision was in favour 
of the workman in 78:6 per cent. of the cases. 

The returns in the seven grouped industries 
are made compulsory, but, no such returns 
being required from the building trade, we 
cannot extract any exact information as to 
the burden the Act imposes on this trade. 

The heading of factories includes ship- 
building, workers in wood, and the manu- 
facture of machines, appliances, and tools, 
whilst constructional work includes the con- 
struction of railways, tramways, canals, har. 
bours, docks, bridges, tunnels, waterworks, 
sewers, roads, and engineering works. Thus 
certain persons comprised in the description 
of the Building Trades" may be employed 
under the above headings, but, as the соп. 
struction of buildings, except when they form 
portion of an engineering work is excluded, 
for particulars concerning the building trade 
proper we are relegated to the second part 
of the report, which gives information as 
regards claims where the Courts have had 
some seisin of the cases. 

Here we find that in England and Wales 
702 cases were taken into Court as compared 
with 637 in 1909, but memoranda were regis- 
tered also in 435 cases, in which lump sums 
were awarded, averaging 40/. 10s. 3d., and 
in 507 cases where weekly sums averaging 
14s. 8d. were also awarded. 

It is impossible to find in the report the 
total sums awarded as compensation in the 
building trade, but in the cases settled the 
lump sums totalled 12,2737. and the weekly 
payments 95/7. 4s. 6d. The burden placed 
upon employers is, of course, not represented 
Гу the actual sums paid as compensation, 
firstlv, because the costs, ete., were not in- 
cluded in the figures given, nor compensa- 
tion under contracting-out schemes; апа, 
secondly, because the amount paid to insure 
against the liability and not the actual com- 
pensation paid is the burden placed on the 
employer. In this latter connexion ап 
observation contained in the report is of 
especial interest, as from the returns made by 
the insurance companies it is estimated that 
the tofal amount of compensation paid, in- 
cluding legal and medical expenses, bears to 
the premiums paid in the proportion two to 
three; thus the actual amount paid in 


compensation must be increased by one-third to 
show the burden imposed upon the employer. 

It would be more satisfactory if better 
returns could be obtained as to the compensa- 
tion paid in other industries &han those 
seven grouped undertakings in which returns 
are now compulsory. 


BUILDING PLANS 
AND BUILDING PROSPECTS. 


THe latest returns published in the Board 
of Trade Labour Gazette as to the building plans 
submitted to the Jocal authorities in the third 
quarter of the vear so far as they afford any 
indication of buil ling prospects cannot be con- 
sidered very satisfactory. As compared with 
the same quartera vear ago, the returns available 
for the United Kingdom and Ireland. but 
exclusive of the County of London, indicate 
a net decrease in expenditure of 310,116/., 
or 8 per cent. The greatest decrease is 
shown in dwelling-houses, 461.809/.. and shops 
and other business premises show a decrease of 
20,3691., but factories and workshops give an 
increase of 54,2141., and churches, schools. and 
public buildings of 112,2047. ; other buildings, 
additions, and alterations show an increase of 
14,6441. The statistics as to districts are also 
interesting, but we only quote those that show 
an increase and those in which the largest 
decreases have occurred. 

Increases are confined to “other districts 
in England to those specifically tabulated,” 
73,528L, ог 22:6 per cent.; Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, 7,210/., or 7:2 per cent.; Ireland, 
4.1931, or 2:9 per cent., and Lancashire and 
Cheshire, 3,442/., or 0:6 per cent. The decreases 
are headed by the Midlands, with 175,616/., 
or 2477 per cent., next comes Outer London, 
with 147,7521.. or 21:9 per cent., and then the 
Northern Counties, with 60.938/., or 36 per cent. 


— 


CEMENT. 


Tue Council of the Institute of Chemistry 
have inaugurated a series of lectures, the first 
of which was delivered bv Mr. Bertram 
Blount, F. I. C., at King's College, Strand, on 
the 26th ult. 

In the unavoidable absence of the President, 
Dr. Beilbv, the chair was taken by Professor 
J. Millar Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S.. who opened 
the proceedings with a reference to the scheme 
of lectures, which, he said, was an extension 
of the work of the Institute om lines mainly 
directed to benefit advanced students of 
chemistry. Its aim would be to indicate the 
scope and object of the work actually carried out 
in various branches of professional chemical 
practice, as distinct from academic training ; 
while occasionally the lectures would deal with 
matters of forensic and ethical interest. 

Professor Thomson then welcomed the In- 
stitute to King's College, and called upon 
Mr. Blount to deliver his lecture, the first of 
two, on Cement," of which the following is a 
brief abstract. 

The lecturer limited his discourse to the con- 
sideration of calcareous cements as being of 
predominant. importance, and more particularlv 
to the Portland cement industry, the size of which 
may be judged by the fact that the world's pro- 
duction is estimated at 25,000,000 tons per 
annum, valued roughly at 35.000.000/. The 
industry is essentially a chemical one. and in the 
interests of both manufacturer and consumer 
is, and should be, controlled by the chemist. 

The earliest form of calcareous cement is 
probably calium sulphate sufficiently dehydra- 
ted to form plaster of Paris. Its disadvantage, 
lies in its lack of plasticity and its liability to 
attack by water. On the other hand, calcareous 
cements, properly so-called, while being plastic, 
are capable of hardening, and are resistant to 
water. The common fallacy that the setting of 
lime mortar is duc to the action of lime on the 
sand with which it is mixed was once more 
exploded by the lecturer. It has long been 
known that some siliceous materials have an 
advantage over others as aggregates for mortar. 
These are known generally as “© pozzolanas,”’ 
and their usefulness depends on the fact that 
they contain hydrated silica or attackable 


silicates which interact with lime and form 
compounds more or less resistant to the action 
of water. Similarly it has been known that 
some limestones are better than others in 
providing strong and resistant lime for mortar. 

There seems to be no record that limestones 
were deliberately and intelligently chosen for the 
hydraulic quality of the lime which they 
furnished until the time of Smeaton who, in 
considering with what material he should build 
the Eddystone Lighthouse, ascertained that 
Aberthaw limestone was undoubtedly hydraulic, 
and. desiring to know why, applied to Mr. 
Cookworthv, a chemist of the period, whose 
office as consultant was creditably fulfilled. It 
was found that those limestones which were 
most hydraulic contained the largest proportion 
of argillaceous material. But, not content 
with this, he reasoned that this qualitv might 
be improved by the addition of what was then 
known to be capable of conferring hydraulic 
properties оп ordinary lime, and accordingly 
used trass, a pozzolanic material. 

From the subject of hydraulic limes. the 
lecturer went on to discuss the manufacture 
of so-called ** Roman cement," a crude form of 
Portland cement made by burning lumps of 
clavey limestone. The foundations were thus 
being laid of one of the largest chemical in- 
dustries in the world. Starting with the 
notion of imitating Roman cement, the pro- 
genitors of the Portland cement Industry 
arrived at the idea that when chalk and clay 
were mixed and burned an hydraulic material 
was produced which, when ground, would set 
und form a strong, sound cement. The function 
of the chemist. who concerns himself with this 
industry was dealt with at some length. When 
a new works is to be started there has to be 
considered the nature and available quantity 
of the raw materials, the accessibility of a supply 
of fuel, the suitability of the proposed site. 
the choice of process and the appropriate 
plant, and such matters of transport, supply of 
labour, and probable markets, which go far to. 
determine the commercial success of апу 
undertaking. The function of the chemist 
continues after the works are started, and on him 
depends the smooth control of the quality of 
the cement produced. 

In the next lecture, to be given in the latter 
part of November, the chemistry, properly 
eras and testing of cement will be deait 
with. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CATHEDHAL TOWER, BIRMINGHAM. 

The repairs to the tower of Birmingham 
Cathedral have been carried out under the 
direction of the architects, Messrs. J. A. Chat- 
win & Son, and it is stated that not a single 
piece of new stone has been put into the 
casing. The tower wus erected in 1710 from 
the design of Mr. Thomas Archer, a pupil 
of Vanbrugh. The cost of the present repairs 
is about 1.500/., and the contractors were 
Messrs. R. Bridgman & Sons, of Lichfield. 


NFW CHURCH, BOLTON. 

St. Barnabas’ Church is to be erected at an 
estimated cost of 10.000/., on a site at the 
corner of Thomas Holden-street and Chorley 
Old-road. The design has been prepared by 
Mr. Frank R. Freeman, architect, of Bolton, 
and the contractors are Messrs. J. C. & F. 
Woods, of Bolton. 

NEW CHURCH, FARNHAM. 

The new parish church of St. Thomas-on-the- 
Bourne, Farnham, Surrey, has just been coin- 
pleted by Messrs. Mardon & Mills, of Farn- 
ham, from designs of Mr. H. S. Sidebotham, 
of Guildford, in conjunction with Sir Charles 
A. Nicholson. The materials are the local 
Bargate stone for the exterior. with & brick 
for the interior, which has been plastered 
and distempered white, the dressed work for 
windows and capitals of pillars. being of 
Doulting stone. The church. consists of the 
permanent and completed chancel апа 
sanctuary, organ loft, with clergy and choir 
vestries and lavatories. heating chamber. and 
the first three bays of the nave, the latter heing 
at present only carried to the stop of the 
arcade with a temporary roof covering. The 
space below the organ loft is the invalids’ 
aisle, and is so arranged that thev can be 
wheeled into church on the level. The north. 
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aisle is used as the temporary side chapel, 
but eventually a portion of the old church will 
be removed from its present site and be rebuilt 
to the north of the new chancel, for use as the 
permanent side chapel for day services. This 
will be the next portion of the building to be 
undertaken. After that, the naves and aisles 
will be completed by three more bays, and the 
clearstory continued from the chancel west- 
wards, and finally the west tower will complete 
the fabric. 


PARISH CHURCH ENLARGEMENT, WALTON, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The original Parish Church of St. Mary and 
vicarage were founded in 1326. The rebuilding 
of the present church was completed in 1842, 
and a complete restoration was carried out in 
1887. During Archdeacon Spooner's rectorship 
great progress has been made in church exten- 
sion in the large parish of Walton, and two 
new buildings ns been erected and opened 
for service during the past year. Archdeacon 
Spooner and the wardens applied for permis- 
sion to remove the pulpit from the north to 
the south side of the chancel entrance, to 
make alterations in choir stalls, necessitated 
by the removal of the organ to the north side 
of the chancel, and to introduce additional 
choir stalls: to erect а side chapel on the 
south side of the church; to construct arches 
in the south wall between the proposed side 
chapel and the body of the church, to furnish 
such chapel with a communion table, com- 
munion rails, and seats, and to make other 
alterations ut a total estimated cost of 2,0007. 
The chapel, which is called the Hornby Chapel, 
is in memory of the Rev. Thomas Hornby. 
The architects are Messrs. Nagington & 
Shennan, of Liverpool. 


NEW CHURCH, BRISTOL. 


The church of St. John's, Fishponds, has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Bristol, and 
the accommodation is for 529 people. It has 
been built at a cost of 3.2431.. including 
fittings, by Mr. W. F. Read. builder, from 
the plans prepared by Mr. E. H. Lingden 
Barker, architect, of London and Manchester. 


SCHOOL, JARROW. | 
The new secondary school which has been 
erected at Jarrow by the Durham County 
Council has just been opened. The new build- 
ing is situated on a site over five acres in 
extent on the north side of Field-terrace. The 
main building is two stories in height. The 
classrooms will provide accommodation for 
300 dav students, und, in nddition, luboratories 
und lecture- rooms for scientific and technical 
subjects have been erected. The accommoda- 
tion on the ground floor comprises six class- 
rooms, a physical laboratory with preparation- 
room and store, und a chemical laboratory 
with preparation, store, and dark-rooms ad- 
joining. A gymnasium 18 provided in the west 
wing; while in the east wing there is the 
lecturo theatre. The further accommodation 
on the ground floor includes the assembly hali, 
two stories in height, with gallery at one end, 
headmaster's-Éroom, library, und administra- 
tion-roun. On the first floor. in addition to 
four clussrooms, there are the cookery and 
laundrv-rooms, students’ dining-room, botanical 
laboratory, elementary and advanced art- 
rooms, clav modelling: room. manual instruc- 
tion workshop. mechanical laboratory, and en- 
gineering workshop. Rooms for the assistant 
mistress and master are also on this floor. 
The contractor for the school buildings was 
Mr. T. Lumsden, Jarrow: for the playing- 
field and fencing, Mr. J. W. Henderson, Gos- 
forth; heating, Messrs. R. J. Ward & Co., 
Newcastle: tar paving, Mr. E. Clarkson, 
Doldon; while Messrs. Fell & Co., Hexham, 
have laid out the grounds. The architects 
were Messrs. Rennoldson & Newby, South 
Shields. and Mr. T. Weddell acted as clerk 
of works. The total cost, including furnish- 
ings, etc., is about 25,000“. 


PIFR FOR PORTHCAWL. 

At a meeting held in the Exchange 
Restaurant, Cardiff, 1t was proposed to erect 
a pier and pavilion at Porthcawl. Details of 
a scheme were submitted by Mr. E. Mellnig. 
A. M. Inst. C. E., and it was decided to form 
u syndicate to obtain the provisional order 
and apply to Parliament for the necessary 
powers. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 


Warehouse and factory, Stamford-street, S. E. 
(5.000/0): Mr. A. Sykes, architect, 45. Fins- 
burv-pavement, Е.С. Rebuilding of Woolwich 
Police Court, S.E.. and West London Police 
Court. Vernon-street, West Kensington. W.: 
Mr. Е. Dixon Batler, architect, Metropolitan 


Police, New | Seotland-vard, Westminster, 
S.W. House, Kidbrooke-crove, Blackheath, 


S.E. (4.000/.): Messrs. Belcher & Joass. archi- 
tects. Clifford. street. Bond-street. W.: Messrs. 
William Tavlor & Co.. builders, Lower Mall. 
Hammersmith. W. Pulling down of Nos. 6. 7. 
3. and 9, Little Turnstile, Holborn, and erecting 
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blocks of shops and offices over; architects, 
Messrs. Homer & Lucas, 35, Bucklersbury, 
E. C. builders, Messrs. Spiers & Son, St. 
John's Wood, N.W. 

MEMORIAL TO SIR REDVERS BULLER. 

The memorial to the late General has been 
erected in Winchester Cathedral, and takes 
the form of a black warble tomb on a plinth 
of polished green marble, surmounted by 4 
recumbent figure in bronze of the late General. 
The sculptor was Mr. Bertram Mackennal, 
A.R.A., who has depicted the figure as u 
soldier in а greatcoat, asleep on the battle- 
field, a common soldier’s blanket bencath him. 
and a knapsack for a pillow. The memorial 
was unveiled and dedicated on Saturday last 
by Lord Grenfell and the Dean of Winchester 
respectively. 

TRADE NEWS. 

The “ Boyle" systein of ventilation (natural), 
embracing Boyles latest patent ‘ air-pump”’ 
ventilators and air inlets, has been applied 
to Edenside United Free Church and Hall, 
Kelso, N.B. 

The Shipcote Hall, Gateshead, is being ven- 
iillated by means of Shorlund's patent exhaust 
roof ventilators, supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 

The Tempsford School, Beds, has recently 
been fitted with one of D. O. Bovd’s hygiastic 
ventilating school grates supplicd by Messrs. 
O’Brien, Thomas, & Co., Upper Thames-street, 
und Excelsior Works, South Bermondsey. 

Mr. John Adams, architect of the British 
Hospital, Montevideo (see p. 506), who is now 
in Laon. would be pleased to confer with 
any British house that would install a heating 
system throughout the building at a minimum 
cost. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's mecting of the London County 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, the 
names of the applicants being given in 
parentheses. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Battersea.—Retention of wooden hocds at 
Nos. 8, 10, and 12, Sheepcote-lanc, Battersea 
(Mr. H. Buchan).—Consent. 

Battersea.—Projecting clock in front of 
No. 120, Battersea Park-road, Battersea (Mr. 
W. Watkins).—Consent. 

Deptford.—Building on the castern side of 
Warwick-street, Deptford (Mr. H. W. Horsley, 
for Messrs. Herbert & Sons).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—Projecting signboard at No. 191, 
Westcombe-hill, Greenwich (Southern Auto- 
mobiles, Ltd.).—Conscent. 

Ham pstead.—A |)dition to greenhouse on the 
western side of Parkhill- road. Hampstead 
(Messrs. Duncan Tucker & Co. for Miss 
Willing).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Erection of a building with a 
forecourt boundary upon the site of Nos. 245 
to 260, High Holborn (Mr. H. P. Monckton 
for the Pear] Life Assurance Company, Ltd.). 
—Refusal. 

Islington, East.—Retention of a signboard in 
front of No. 151, Engletield-road, Islington 
(Blaker Engineering Company,  Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Islington, South.—Projccting one-story shop 
in front of Nq 238, Upper-street. Islington 
(Messrs. Drivers, Jonas, & Со for Mrs. C. E. 
Merson, Mr. R. J. Hayward, and others).— 
Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Retention of a wooden 
staircase in front of No. 2, Porchester-place, 
Paddington (Messrs Deacon &  Allen).-- 
Consent. 

Wandstcorth.—Erection of buildings on the 
western side of Ejlerton-road, the southern 
side of Magdalen-road, and the northern sido 
of Burntwood-lane, Wandsworth (Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Bay windows to four houses on 
the northern side of Glenlvon-road, Eltham 
(Mr. J. J. Bassett). —Consent. 

Woolwich.t+—One-story building on the wes- 
tern side of Griffin- road. Plumstead, north- 
ward of No. 2 (Mr. E. Il. Wright for Mr. 
C. G. Lambeth).—Refusal. 

Width of Way. 

Bow and. Bromley.—Buildine at the rear of 
No. 132. St. Stephen’s-road, Bow, at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Chad-street. (Messrs. Andrews & 
Pesscod for Messrs. Devine & Co.).—Consent. 

Deptford.—Addition to a building on the 
southern side of Mary Ann' s-buildings, Dept- 
ford (Mr. O. Archer for tlie Salvation Army).— 
Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Frection of a building 
on the eastern side of Old Court-place. Ken- 
ип Шоп (Messrs. J. Barker & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 
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St. Pancras, North.—Clubhcuse and cottage 
upon a site on the eastern side of a footway 
leading from York-rise to Chester-roa, St. 
Pancras, with a forecourt boundary at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
said footpath (Messrs. Matthews & Son for 
the Mansfield Bowling Club, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wundsworth.—Erection of a building on the 
south-western side of a way leading from 
Mitcham-lane to Eardlev-road, Streatham (Mr. 
W. Bartholomew for Mr. Parker).—-Refusal. 

Woolwich.—Erecction of a building upon the 
site of No. 1, Beresford square, and Nos. la, 
Is, 1, and 2, Beresford-street, Woolwich, 
abutting also upon  Salutation-alfey (Мг. 
R. M. Allen for Mr. G. St. John).—Refusal. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 
Kensington, South.—Retention of an ex- 
ternal wooden staircase at No. 4, Thurloe- 
mews, South Kensington (Messrs. W. D. 
Hodges & Co., Lid.).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Islington, North. — Ercction of a cat-head 
crane at No. 6, Hercules-place, Holloway 
(British Ever Ready Electrical Company, 
Ltd.).—Refusal. 
Lewisham.—Temporary wood and glass 
showcase at No. 276, Brockley-road, Lewisham 


(Messrs. Thompson Brothers).—Consent. 
Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction, 


City of London.—lron and glass gangway 
over George-yard, Bouveric-street, City. at the 
premises of the Daily News, Ltd. (Messrs. 
Treadwell & Martin).—Consent. 

Greenicich.—Steel and iron barge building 
sheds and a sawmill upon a site on the 
northern side of  Rope-walk, Greenwich. 
between Anchor and Hope-lane and Anger- 
stein's Wharf, and erection of a steel and iron 
gantry at the said premises (Messrs. W. Cory 
& Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 

St. George.—Erection of a stecl, iron, апі 
concrete gangway to connect two blccks of th: 
premises of Messrs. Keen, Robinson, & Со. 
Ltd., over the public way of Denmark-street. 
Stepney (Messrs. Keen, Robinson, & Со, 
Ltd.).— Consent. 


Width of Way, Deviation from Certified Plans, 
and Cubical Extent. 

St. George, Hanorer-square.—Re-ercetion f 
a garage building in Pembroke-mews, Halkin- 
street, Westminster (Mr. E. Wimperis for 
Messrs. Rawlings Brothers, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Buildings for the Supply of 
Electricity. 
Hoxton.—Erection of a fixed girder and 
movable runway across Bath-place, Hoxton, 
at the Shoreditch Borough Council's electricity 
power station (Mr. C. N. Russell for the Shore. 
ditch Metropolitan Borough Council).—Con- 

sent. 
Space at Rear. 

Kensington, North.—Ercction of a building 
upon the site of No. 144, Pembridge place. 
Kensington. with an irregular open space at 
the rear (Mr. J. S. Beard for Sir W. E. 
Cooper). Refusal. 

Construction and Alteration of Buildings. 

St. George, Hanorer-square.—tron, glass, 
and concrete staircase enclosure in an open 
court at the rear of No. 9, Berkcley-square, 
St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. Е. W. 
Foster).— Consent. 

Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Marylebone, West.—Water-closet addition at 
the rear of the Wallace Head public-house, 
Blandford-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. W. G. 
Ingram for the New London Brewery Сот: 
pany, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Ham pstead.—Wooden cooling tower at the 
Hampstead Metropolitan Borough | Councii's 
electricity generating station, Lithos- road, 
Hanipstead (Mr. A. P. Johnson).— Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

City of London.—Additions and alterations 
at the premises of the Daily News, Ltd., on 
the eastern side of  Bouverie-street, City 
(Messrs. Treadwell & Martin for the Day 
News, Ltd.).— Consent. 

Formation of Strects. 

Wandsworth.—Barriers across Broad-water- 
road and Khama-strect, Garratt-lane, Tooting 
(Messrs. Grundy, Izod, & Co.).—Consent. 

Wandsicorth.—Adaptation as а street of а 
way or part of a way leading from Mitcham- 
lane to Eardley-road, Wandsworth (Mr. W. 
Bartholomew for Mr. Parker).— Refusal. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 4 and 5. 
Wood-strest, Су, by an opening at the 
ground-floor level, so far as relates to the 
formation of an additional opening at the 
basement level (Mr. S. Mart).—Consent. 
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Deptford.—Doors of pd construction in 
leu of iron doors to four openings at the 
premises of Messrs. Peek Brothers & Winch, 
Ltd., Trundley’s-road, Deptford (Fireproof 
Doors, Ltd., for Messrs. Heath & Sons).— 
Consent. 

Newington, West.—Formation of three open- 
ings in a party-wall at a proposed garage of 
the London General Omnibus Company, Ltd., 
Arch-street, Newington (Messrs. A. L. Gibson 
& Co. for the London General Omnibus Com- 
pay, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Erection of additional stories to 
blocks L, N, and O at the premises of the 
Western Electric Company, Henley-road, North 
Woolwich (Mr. B. Dawson).— Consent. 


The recommendation marked t із con- 
trary to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Council concerned, 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—House, near Bridge of Dee 


(1.800/.); Mr. W. E. Gauld, 114, Dee-street, 
Aberdeen. 

Arbroath.—Proposed extensions to Alma 
Works (3,000/.), for Messrs. Francis Webster 


& Sons, sailcloth, cte., manufacturers. Addi- 
tions to Dew Ironworks (2,500/.), for Messrs. A. 
Shunks & Son, Ltd. 
Askern.—Bank, near the church, for the 
London City and Midland Banking Company. 
Badby.—School (1.140/.): Messrs. Smith & 
Bunning, builders, 18, Lancaster-road, Ketter- 


ing. 

Bedley.—School (5.0007.); Mr. J. T. Black- 
well, architect, Market-place, Kettering. 

Bellshill.—Rebuilding Mossend-strect Works, 
for Messrs. W. Beardmore, Ltd. | 

Benfieldside (Co. Durham). — Hospital 
(10,000/.); Mr. J. Eltrincham, Derwent-street, 
Black hill. 

Blyth.—Offices for the Blyth Harbour Com- 
missioners; Messrs. Саске & Burns Dick, 
architects, 24, Grainger-street West, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Bodmin.—Children’s home, Beacon- road 
(435/.); Mr. C. F. Hain, builder, care of Mr. 
J. Pethybridge, clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Bodmin. 

Borrowash.—Proposed school, near Wesleyan 


Chapel, Nottingham-road (1,000/.); Trustees, 
Wesleyan Chapel, Nottingham-road, Bor- 
rowasli. 


Bryncethin.— School (5, 0007.); Mr. D. Pugh 
Jones, architect, Charles-street, Cardiff. 
Burford.— Extensions to Grammar School; 
Mr. P. Elford, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Oxfordshire County Council, Oxford. 
Burnley.—Alterations to school, Abel street 
(8911); Mr. E. Jones, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Burnley Town Council. 
Burslem  (Staffs).—Lloyds Bank (000): 
Mr. J. Slater, Wedgwood-place, Burslem. 


Cabinteeley. — Dispensary (5007); Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Rathdown. 
Cachopkin.—School (35,6000); Mr. C. W. 


Best, County Architect, Brecon. 

Cambridge.—School (6,000/.); Mr. J. Julian, 
Guildhall, Cambridge. 

Cambusnethan. — Extensions to school 
(2,000/.); Mr. J. King, Russell-street, Wishaw. 

Capel Gwndyn.—Chapel; Mr. Teinon 
Williams, architect, Cardigan; Jas. Morgans, 
builder, Llwyndafydd, New Quay. 

Castleford.—Enlargement of Whitwood Mere 
National School (100 extra places); the 
Managers. 

Chester.— Residence, Curzon Park (1,700/.); 
Messrs. Dickens, Lewis, & Haynes, archi- 
tects, Shrewsbury; Messrs. Treasure & Son, 
Ltd.. builders, Shrewsbury. 

Cleveleys.—Bank, Victoria-road, for the 
Manchester and Liverpool District Banking 
Company. - 

Coppull.—Additions to St. Oswald's Roman 
Catholic Schools (ninety extra places); the 
Managers. 

Dawlish.—New water scheme: S. F. f 
Churchward, Surveyor, Dawlish Urban District 
Council. | ‚ 

Douglas (Isle of Man).—Artisans’ dwellings, 
Lord-street (5,4301); Mr. F. Cottle, Surveyor, 
Douglas Town Council. 

Dover. — Proposed enlargement of St. 
Martin's Schools (1,200/.); Mr. R. Knocker, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Dover Town 
'ouncil. 

VV house (3. 000/.): Mr. 
Jas. Bell, architect. Merry-street. Motherwell. 

Dundee. Jute warehouse, Mid-strect, for 
Messrs. Don & Duncan. | 
Edinburgh. — Buildings, Nicholson-square 
(2.000/.): Mr. T. P. Marwick, 45, York-place, 
edi rh. 

VV houses and lay- 
ing-out of land, Avenuc-road: Mr. W. Eger- 
ton, architect, 12, Queen’s-road, Erith. 

* Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
atc.. on another реке 
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Exeter.—Business premises, Sidwell-street; 
Mr. J. A. Lucas, architect, Guildhall-cham- 
bers, High-street, Exeter. Extensions, Sana- 
torium (15,000/.); Mr. T. Moulding, Surveyor, 
Exeter Town Council. 

Featherstone (near Pontefract).— Homes for 
aged miners; Mr. W. Hamilton, Fearnley, 
Featherstone. 

Folkestone.—The following plans have been 
passed: — Motor garage, rear of Marinc-ter- 
race, for Mr. A. H. Holbein; Messrs. Bromley 
& Dahl, architects. Alterations and additions 
to "Seaholme," The Riviera, Sandgate, for 
pr Wesley Smith; Mr. A. R. Bowles, archi- 
tect. 


Fox Platt.—School; Mr. J. Hyde, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Mossley Town 
Council. 


Galway. — School (2,000/.); Messrs. Cooper & 
Dickinson, 13, South Frederick-street, Dublin. 

Glasgow.—Factory; Mr. T. A. Miller, 12, 
Renfield-street, Glasgow. Extensions to engine 
works, Canal-street (2.500/.); Messrs. J. Monro 
& Sons, architects, 28, Bath-street, Glasgow. 
Extensions to works (3,000/.) for the Harvey 


Engineering Company, 224, West-street, 
Glasgow. 

Harrow.—St. © Peter's Church  (10,200/.) ; 
Messrs. Webster & Cannon, builders, 42, 


Cambridge-street, Aylesbury. 

Hebburn-on-Tync.— Picture hall and theatre; 
Mr. Н. E. Kelvey, 79, Rusholme-road, Man- 
chester. 

Heywood and  Winton.—Schools (5.0007. 
each): Mr. R. Littler, architect, 16, Ribbles- 
dale-place, Preston. 

lloylake.—High school for girls (9.000/.); 
Messrs. John Lee & Son, builders, Higher 
Bebington. 

Joppa.—Terrace villas, Brunstone-gardens 
(8,000/.); Мг. G. S. Carfrae, 1, Erskine-place, 
Edinburgh. 

Kenley.—Adaptation of Commemoration 
Hall into boys’ secondary school (5,500/.); 
County Architects, Surrey County Council, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Kinglassie.—School (7,800/.); Mr. G. С. 
Campbell, Methil, Fifeshire. 

Kinning Park (Glasgow).—Rebuilding saw- 
mills (10,0007.); Messrs. Н. & D. Barclay, 
architects, 245, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 

Kirkby Woodhouse.—Church institute and 
Sunday-school (2,5004); Mr. Louis Ambler, 
architect, 201, Temple-chambers, E.C.; Messrs. 
Coulson & Lofts, builders, 37, St. Andrew’s- 
street, Cambridge. 


Kirkstall.—Chapel and school; Trustees, 
Zion United Methodist Church. 
Leith.—Extensions to works,  Leith-walk 


(2,500/.) for Messrs. Jas. Bertram & Son, Ltd. 

Lemington.—Institute; Franklin Brothers, 
builders, Newcastle. 

Leven (Fifeshire).— Proposed additions to 
Durie Foundry (10,0007. for Messrs. Harry 
Balfour Co. 

Lisburn.—School (3,000/.); Mr. Jas. Hunter, 
Lisburn. 

Long Four (near  Londonderry).— School 
(3,500/.); Mr. D. Conroy, architect, 21, Ship 
Quay-street, Londonderry. 

Lower Bebington.—School] (1.000 places); 
Mr. R. P. Ward, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Cheshire County Council, Chester. 

Luton.—Infirmary (6,000/.); Messrs. Gotch 
& Saunders, architects, Markct-place, Ketter- 
ing. 

Manchester.—Alterations and additions to 
Summerset House (1.500/.): Mr. J. Н. Rev- 
nolds and Mr. C. H. Wyatt. Joint Secre- 
taries, Education Committee, Manchester City 
Council. 

Middlesbrough.—Six cottages on asylum 
ground (2202. r house); Mr. S. E. Burgess, 
Surveyor, Middlesbrough Town Council. 

Morley.—Additions to Grove Mills 
Messrs. David Bradley, Ltd. 

Muirhead. — School, Coupar 
(2.0007.); Liff School Board. 


for 


Angus-road 


Newcastle.—School (5,000/.); Mr. Harrison 
Ash, Newcastle. 
Newport (N. B.). — Post-office buildings 


(2.1007.); Messrs. McCulloch & Jamieson, 
architects, 20, Whitehall-street, Dundee. 

Nifferton (East Riding Yorks).—Proposed 
school, Westgate; J. J. Bickerstcth, Secretary, 
Education Committee, East Riding of Yorks 
County Council, Beverley. 


Nuneaton.—Additions to factory, Seymour- 


road, for Messrs. Н. Slingsby & Son. 

Padiham Green. — Additions to school 
(2.1007.); Mr. R. Littler, architect, Ribbles- 
dale-place, Preston. 

Paisley. — Extensions to 
Brothers’ works, Violet-strect 
J. C. Bennett, 12. High-strect, 
Alterations and extensions, nurses’ home 
buildings, West Mount: Survevor. Paisley 
Parish Council. Church halls. North Croft; 
Mr. Peter Coates, Garthland-place, Paisley.“ 

Petersfield.—New block at infirmary; Mr. 
A. J. Mackarness, Clerk, Petersfield Board of 
G^ardians, High-street. Petersfield. + 

Pontsarn.—Sanatorium — (7.177/.); 


Messrs. Eadie 
(2.200/.): Mr. 
Paisley. 


Messrs. 
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John Morgan & Son, builders, Monk-street, 
Pontsarn. 
Portobello.—Extensions to Harbour Green 
Pottery; Messrs. Carlyle & Buchan, 42, 
Brighton-place, Portobello. 
Retford.—Schoole (6,000/.); Mr. L. Maggs, | 
architect, Shire Hall, Nottingham. 
Richmond.—Rearrangement of St. Mary's 
Schools; architect, care of the Managers. 
Rock Ferry (Birkenhead).— School, Lees- 
avenue; Messrs. W. Tomkinson & Sons, 
builders, 21, Dansie-strect, Liverpool. 
Rosemount (near Londonderry). — School 
(5,500/.); Mr. E. J. Foyl, Strand, Londonderry. 
St. Austell.—Cottage hospital: Mr. A. 
Carkeek, builder, Penventon, Redruth. 
Shaw (near Oldham).—Picture hall (2, 700“.); 
Mr. Herbert Laugman, 120, Lord-street, South. 


port. 
Sheffield. — United 


Methodist Church, 
Chantry-road (2.500/.); Trustees, Woodstcck 
Church, Sheffield. 

Sherburn (Co. Durham).—School (5.000/.) ; 
Mr. W. Rushworth, architect, Shire Hall, 
Durhain. 

Somerton.—School; Mr. AÀ. A. Newman, 


Secretary, Education Committee, Newport 
(Mon.) Town Council. 

Southampton.—The following plans have 
been passed:—Ten houses, Newcombe-road, 
for Mr. W. B. Hill; twenty houses, Newton, 
Ash Tree, and St. Catherine’s roads. for Mr. 
J. Smith. Plans have been lodged for six 
houses, Newton-road, for Mr. F. Lowe; also 
for the development of Atherley Estate, Hill- 
lane, for Messrs. Jurd & Sanders. 

Southend. — Tramway shelter, icrhead 
(100/.); Mr. R. Birkett, Electrical Engineer, 
Southend Town Council. 

Southwick. — Presbytery, adjoining St. 
Hilda’s Roman Catholic Church; Messrs. Jos. 
Potts & Son, builders, 57, John-street, Sunder- 


land. 
Springfield.—Extensions, asylum  (3,700/.); 
Messrs. Gillespie & Scott, architects, 4, 


Queen’s-gardens, St. Andrews. Branch store, 
Arbour-lane, for the Chelmsford Star Со- 
operative Society. 5 

Station Town.—School; M}. J. A. L. Rob- 
son and Mr. A. J. Dawson, Joint Secretaries, 
Education Committce, Durham County Coun- 
eil, Durham. 

Twickenham.—Tho following plans have 
been pass:d:—Alterations and additions to 
Brandon's Brewery, London-road, for Mr. W. 
Simmons; alterations to pavilion, Island 
Hotel, Ecl Pie Island, for Mr. H. G. Marrian. 

Walker Gate.—School; Messrs. Marshall & 
Tweedy, architects, 17, Eldon-square, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Ware. —Alterations to factory for Messrs. 
Allen & Hanbury. 

West Hyde (Herts).—School (200 places); 
Mr. U. A. Smith, Surveyor, Herts County 
Council, Hertford. 

Wheal Harmony  (Redruth) — Housing 
scheme; Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green- 
lane, Redruth. 

Whitby.—Rebuilding of Custom House Hotel 
for Messrs. Forster’s Bishop Middleham 
Breweries, Ltd. 

Wigan.—A plan has been passed for four 
houses in Platt-lane for Mr. John Knowles. ` 

Yarmouth. — Maltings, Laughing Image 
Corner, for Messrs. E. Lacon & Co. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, GRAY'B INN-ROAD, LONDON. 
In reference to our notice on page 479 and 
illustration in lust week's Builder relating 
to this building, the general contractors for 
the building were Messrs. Patinan & Fother- 
ingham, Ltd., London, W.C. 


MANCHESTER BUILDING TRADE EXHIBITION. 


"The Seventh Manchester Building Trades 
Fxhibition, organised by Mr. Walter Cu wood, 
of the City Hali Deansgate, Manchester, 
will be held in March next, for а period of 
eleven or twelve days. The Exhibition is 
supported, we are informed, by the trade 
organisations in the North of England, 
prominent amongst whom are the Manchester, 
Salford, and District Building Trade Em- 
ployers’ Association, Manchester and District 
Branch National Registration of Plumbers, 
and the Institute cf Plumbers, Ltd. 


BUILDERS’ LABOURERS’ WAGBS. 


An adjourned mecting of the National 
Builders’ Labourers’ Union was held on the 
27th ult. at the Co-operative Hall, Downing- 
street, Manchester, to consider a letter received 
from employers in the trade in reply to a 
communication sent by the officials of the 
union asking for an increase of wages which 
would mean a minimum of 6d. per hour. Mr. 
T. O'Garr, President of the Building Trades 
Federation, presided. A resolution was passed 
asking the employers to submit the whole 
question of wages, rules of employment, ctc., 
to the Board of Arbitration in the building 
trade, or to an independent arbitrator, with a 
view to avoiding a cessation of work. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


THE first of a series of six public lectures 
ou “The Real Nature of the Problems in 
Heating and Ventilation Awaiting Solution 
ty the Engineer was delivered in University 
College on the 17th ult. by Mr. Arthur 11, 
Barker. Sir Aston Webb presided, and said 
that the lectures were the result of а com- 
munication between the Institute of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers and the University 
of London. ‘hey were to provide teaching 
for regular engineering students who might 
wish to specialise, and for engineers and 
architects engaged in practice. Architects 
were supposed to take no trouble in securing 
the best form of heating and ventilation for 
their buildings, but that was not the case. 
It was an extremely difficult thing to ventilate 
and heat a building used by people of different 
azes and requirements. 

Mr. A. H. Barker then read his paper, the 
title of which was “On the Real Nature of 
the Problems in Heating and Ventilation 
Awaiting Solution by the Engineer." In the 
course of his remarks the author said :— 

"In proposing to discuss the nature of the 
unsolved problems in heating and ventilation 
I am fullv aware that I am committing my- 
self to a review of the entire field of heating 
and ventilation. There js perhaps no part 
of this field which is not replete with problems 
which have not been fully solved, many of 
which can in the nature of things never be 
fully solved. | 

A considerable part of the science of heat- 
ing and ventilating may be perhaps described 
as a science of leakages. Many of the 
problems which the heating engineer is called 
upon to solve are similar to one which often 
confronts the gas engineer—to determine how 
much of the gas put into a main will leak 
away before it gets to the customer's burner, 
or shall I say before it gets past the 
customer's meter? The solution, of course, 
depends entirely on the skill and care with 
which the mains are put in, and perhaps on 
the skill and care with which the customer's 
meter is adjusted, on the quality of the 
ground, and the traflic which passes over it. 
the temperature, and the number and extent 
of the minor earthquakes experienced. lt is 
impossitle to determine the quantities with 

recision unless a great many things are 
known which never сап be known exactly. 

The function of the heating and ventilating 
engineer is the application and utilisation of 
heat and air. In the broadest sense, all these 
applications may be said to be within his 
sphere. But this 18 the age of the specialist. 
and the applications of heat and air are 80 
numerous that no one branch of engineering 
ean sufficiently deal with them all. | 

The application of heat and air, as in the 
case of every other branch of engineering, 
has been subdivided into a large number of 
special branches. There is the boiler engineer, 
who deals with their application at high 
temperatures for special purposes; the power 
engineer, the metallurgical engineer, and 
many others. 

At the other end of the scale we have the 
refrigerating engineer, whose special function 
is the removal of heat and the expansion of 
air and other gases, the consequent attain- 
ment of low temperatures. . | | 

The profession of the heating engineer lies 
somewhere between these limits, within a 
region bound by undefined limits of tempera- 
ture. As regards heat, the greater bulk of 
his work lies between the limits of 30 deg. and 
the boiling-point of water. Of course, there 
are many instances in which he is concerned 
with the maintenance of lower or higher 
temperature than these—up ‘0, say, 600 deg. 
for special industrial purposes and he is 
sometimes, though rarely, concerned with very 
low temperatures. | 

He has sometimes to deal with high-pres- 
sure steam. but rarely above 100 lb. per 
square inch. His functions, however, in 
practice, go considerably beyond these bare 
айі, 

As for air. he treats it chiefly at atmo- 
spheric pressure in regard to its temperature, 
composition. cleanliness, humiditv. He some- 
times has to do with air at low and high 
pressures. He is concerned to some extent 
with air compression. | 

He has to do with laundrywork, cooking 
apparatus; he has close connexion with the 
building trades, including that part of the 
structural design which is out of sight— 
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plumbing. drainage. He has to do with 
electricity, as far as this form of energy is 
used for development of heat and for the 
generation of power in small quantities, 
especially for such purposes as the driving of 
fans and laundry machinery. He is also con- 
cerned with constructional work, furnace 
work, refrigeration, and, to some extent, the 
generation of power. 

It will be seen that the sphere of the 
heating engineer cuts into a large number 
of other trades, with all of which he is more 
or less concerned. The special branch with 
which he is more directly concerned than 
any other is the maintenance of the tempera- 
ture in,. and the delivery of air into, in- 
habited buildings. This is the branch with 
which I shall deal in the first place. 

In relation to his clientéle the heating 
engineer occupies a position which is in some 
respects different from that occupied by other 
engineers. 

There are few private persons wishing to 
light their houses by electricity, for instance, 
who would endeavour to carry the work out 
without the assistance of a specialist. Few 
persons would venture to put in an engine 
or boiler or even an acetylene gas plant with- 
out trained assistance. 

On the other hand, the man who wishes his 
house to be heated and ventilated can do 
the work himself after a fashion. He can 
put large fires in his grate and open his 
windows. He can buy gas radiators, and con- 
nect them to gas pipes which the gas com- 
pany puts in for him. His domestic staff 
can dry his clothes by hanging them out on 
a line or putting them in front of the fire. 
He can even hire a local plumber to put him 
in boilers and radiators, or if he is of a 
mechanical turn of mind he can even do this 
work with his own hands. 

It does not at first sight appear to be a prob- 
lem of any considerable complexity merely to 
provide a certain amount of heat and a 
certain quantity of air to a building. 

If, therefore, the heating engineer is to 
justify his existence, he must be able to 
show that he can do this work so much 
better and more cheaply than the unskilled 
man that it is worth the while of the latter 
to call in his help. 

A considerable part of the real science of 
heating and ventilation consists in the know- 
ledge of how far the laws of mechanics, 
physics, and chemistry are not applicable. 
'The study of the negative side of the science 
is, in practice, at least as important as that 
of the positive side. It is, for instance, easy 
enough to determine what would be the heat 
lost from an air-tight window if there were 
no wind, no rain, and an even temperature 
on each side. One of the essential investiga- 
tions applicable to questions cf this kind is 
how far the ordinary rules of heat trans- 
mission are not applicable to such cases. 
This is the kind of negative science in which 
heating engineering largely consists. 

In this restricted sphere of warming and 
ventilating buildings the fundamental and 
comprehensive problem which the heating 
engineer has to solve is how to provide the 
most healthy possible conditions within a 
building at the lowest possible cost. This 
is the parent problem of the whole subject. 
and I shall have to ask you to bear with 
me while I consider it in some detail. 

It is necessary for the fully-equipped prac- 
titioner to appreciate fully every condition 
that bears on the solution of this problem. 
That solution is essentially divided into three 
parts :— 

Firstly, to discover what those conditions 
are, and, secondly, the means by which they 
can be provided; and, thirdly, how they can 
be provided into the easiest and cheapest 
way. 

The third section is an essential part of 
the problem. It may perhaps be granted 
provisionally that if a certain temperature 
is maintained on a thermometer, and if a 
certain. large regular and liberal supply of 
clean fresh air is thoroughly mixed with the 
air in а room, this does, with certain limits, 
constitute healthy conditions. 

The production even of these simple condi- 
tions in a large number of rooms simul- 
taneously in itself involves the application 
of a large and complicated set. of natural laws, 
but the study of these is a comparatively 
simple matter. 
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The heating engineer will in future have 
more and more to inquire what is the cheapest : 
way in which equally satisfactory condi- 
tions can be secured. It would even at pre- 
sent be of little use to lay down that, in 
order to secure healthy conditions, certain 
results must ke obtained, if the obtaining 
of those results is so expensive that the 
ordinary citizen could not hope to afford 
them. The effect of increasing the stringency 
of the requirements is that the ordinary 
citizen or even the ordinary committee of a 
public body endeavours to do without them 
and takes the risk of the results, or he 
endeavours to get what he considers to be 
tolerable conditions for himself by means 
cheaper in first cost. It is for the heating 
engineer to know not only what are these 
most desirable conditions, but also how they 
can now be secured, and the factors which 
bear on the relative cost of the various 
methods at present known, and also what is 
the lowest conceivable cost at which such 
conditions can possibly be obtained. 

There are two distinct elements in the 
technical success of an installation of heat- 
ing and ventilation, apart from the question 
of cost. The perfectly-successful plant is one 
which secures conditions within a building 
which are as healthy as living in the open 
air, and produces a feeling of perfect comtort 
in the persons using the building. Until 
these two conditions are both satisfied there 
is always room for improvement in the result 
obtained. No conditions can Ке considered 
satisfactory, even for a time, however healthy 
they may be, unless a person subjected to 
those conditions is maintained in a state o! 
reasonable bodily comfort. If he is not 
actually conscious of his bodily comfort he 
ought at least to be unconscious of any dis 
comfort. 

'This element, therefore, though important. 
is certainly secondary in real importance. То 
the commercial engineer it is more important 
than the other element. A heating engineer 
who produces conditions which are uncom 
fortable is brought to book at once. lí he 
produces conditions which are unhealthy 
though comfortable, he may never be brought 
io book till the day of judgment, and per. 
haps not then if he pleads ignorance and 
throws the responsibility, as I think I shall 
be able to show, in present conditions, he 
has a perfect right to do, on the medical 
authorities, and on the persons responsible 
for the control of finance. | 

It would perhaps be satisfactory from a рош 
of view of comfort that a person should be un- 
conscious that any system of heating and venti- 
lation exists or is absent when suitably clad 
and engaged in any ordinary occupation—that 
is, that he should be conscious of neither 
heat nor cold, stuffiness nor draughtiness. 

It has latterly been the custom to treat 
pulmonary diseases, such as phthisis, by what 
is known as the open-air treatment. The 


‚ lowness of temperature to which sufferers are 


often subjected in carrying out this treatment 
is not infrequently, indeed, usually such 45 
to produce, especially at first, more or less 
acute discomfort. Such conditions have 
nevertheless been proved to be of great 
advantage. | 
The patient experiences a positive feeling 
of comfort when he allows himself to be 
closed in a room that is warm. Such condi- 
tions, though extremely comfortable for the 
time, have a most prejudicial effect on the 
health of the recovering patient. It is. m- 
deed. quite easy to conceive that perfectly 
comfortable conditions might be attained in 
a room which were nevertheless actively 
dangerous. 
It is thus clear that there is no essential 
connexion between feelings of bodily comtort 
and the prevalence of healthy conditions. 
though it is probable that a constant pre 
valence of conditions which are necessarily 
uncomfortable does tend to be prejudicial to 
health. 1t is not easy to define either what 
constitutes comfortable conditions. nor 
healthy conditions. Individuals differ greatly 
in their estimate of bodily comfort. Condi- 
tions which to one person are perfectly 
comfortable, may to differently-constituted 
persons represent the acme of discomfort. 
In this latter connexion one of the chief 
difficulties arises from the fact that Nature 
has made the human body singularly adapt 
able to whatever conditions it may be placed 
in. Indeed, it is held by some of the mere 
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advanced medical thinkess. that one of the 
conditions essential to bodily well-being is 
constant change of condition, and that there- 
fore to maintain a suitable standard of 
health constant change of atmospheric con- 
dition of some kind is essential. у 

In order to be able even to commence his 
work on accurate lines the engineer requires 
to know in minute detail what is the con- 
dition of the atmosphere as regards chemical 
composition, temperature, humidity, and 
inovement, which must be maintained in a 
room in order to secure not only comfort, 
but also healthy conditions. 'The nature of 
the investigation which must be undertaken 
in order that this information may be ob- 
tained is, as I have said, of the most difficult 
character known to modern science. For 
one reason, no scientific instruments have 
been, or possiblv can be, devised which will 
give the information directly, and even if 
such an instrument were in existence pro- 
longed observations of such a difficult 
character would be necessary that is almost 
beyond possibility that the information 
should be ever obtained. 

The chief function of ventilation is held by 
some of .the most eminent authorities to adapt 
the condition of the air so that it will be 
suitable for helping to maintain the proper 
body temperature. 

Most of the theories as to the function of 
ventilation which have done duty for the 
past hundreds of years, or since mankind 
ever thought on the subject at all, have been 
proved by recent experiments to be wholly 
erroneous. It is not very long since that carbon 
dioxide was regarded as an active respiratory 
5 and the quantity of this poison in 

reathing air determined its value or healthi- 
ness. It 1з now known to be not in the 
least deleterious, even in quantities vastly 
in excess of that contained in the worst 
possible breathing air. 

According to Dr. Leonard Hill, up to 300 to 
400 parts per 10,000 it has no considerable 
effect on the organism. By another of those 
marvellous automatic regulating mechanisms, 
the excess of CO, simply stimulates the 
breathing, the effect of which is that a 
person immersed in such an atmosphere com- 
mences to breathe very deeply. It does not 
in the least increase the amount of CO. in 
the klood. Small percentages of 100 to 200 
parts per 10,000 are of no account. Six 
hundred parts per 10,000 produce headache, 
7 of the heart, sweating, and the 
reathing becomes distressing. Higher per- 
centages, 1,100 to 1,200 parts per 10,000 pro- 
duce coma, but do not quickly destroy life. 

An extraordinary fact is that the quantity 
of CO., in the blood is kept constant what- 
ever the nature of the atmosphere breathed, 
by the automatic regulatory effect of the 
acid in the blood on the respiratory centres. 

When it is considered that the rough rule 
of thumb hitherto used by the ventilating 

engineer that the proportion of CO, in the 
breathing air must not exceed ten parts per 
10,000, and that this rule was originally 
arrived at by assuming the theory that CO, 
is an active poison, it will be seen that a 
radical change in practice may possibly be 
in sight, although even now the greatest 
authorities on hygiene adopt this or a similar 
rule based on a microscopic percentage of CO.. 

Another similar theory which has also been 
recently exploded is that an excess f oxygen 
in the breathing air produces more 1ир1 
combustion and so endangers life by burning 
up the body too quickly.. It is now known 
that the body cannot ke made to burn 
quicker, like a fire, by а greater supply of 
oxvgen. А very large excess, however, is 
poisonous, and arrests the metabolism of the 


cdx. : 
A defect in the quantity of oxygen, 
such as from 21 to 15 per cent. of the 


quantity normally present in breathing air, is 
now known to have verv little effect on a 
healthy subject. A candle will not burn in 
air containing less oxvgen than 17 per cent. 
of an atmosphere, but the percentage can be 
lowered to about fourteen without notably 
affecting the bodily functions. The propor- 
tion normally present in the air is about 
21 per cent. With 12 per cent. only the 
breathing becomes altered. With 10 per cent. 
the colour of the face takes on a leaden hue. 
the heart palpitates, and bodily and mental 
activitv become difficult. At about 6 per 
cent. consciousness is lost, and death takes 
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place when the oxygen sinks to 3 іо 
4 per cent., or about one-sixth part of the 
quantity normally present in breathing air.. . 

Another. theory largely held, but now 
proved wholly erroneous, is that the presence 
uf czone destroys the organie gernis in the 
air, and has a stimulating etfect on the 
organism. "The extremely minute quantities 
of ozone, however, present in ordinary air is 
now known to have no such effect. It is 
true that concentrated ozone will destroy or 
oxidise germs, but if czone existed in the air 
in sutticient quantity to do any damage to 
the bacteria it would produce inflammation 
in the lungs of persons breathing it. What 
has been supposed to be the odour of ozone 
in seaside air is now known to te the slight 
smell of decaying seaweed, and it is certain 
that there is no greater proportion of ozone 
in seaside air than there is in any other air. 

On the authority of Haldane, there is no 
evidence whatever of the existence of any 
poisonous organic impurity in the air of 
crowded rooms. Expired air is certainly 
entirely void of particulate matter; it is, in 
fact, much freer from germs than is the 
ordinary air of the street. 

The smell which is noticeable in crowded 
rooms, especialy in an assembly of un- 
cleanly persons 1s now known to consist of 
the products of putrefaction of particles of 
dirt on the skin and on the clothes. It has 
no detrimental effect whatever except that 
it produces a feeling of nausea in persons 
of esthetic temperament. | | 

It will be thus seen that all the explana- 
tions that have done duty in the past of the 
undoubted evil effects of breathing bad air 
are definitely disproved, and it has not even 
yet been definitely settled what is the feature 
of vitiated air which does, in fact, or which 
appears to produce results prejudicial to health 
or of fresh air, which has a contrary effect. 

The smell, temperature, degree of humidity, 
and absence of movement of breathed air, 
as well as the presence of disease germs are 
causes which so far as is at present known 
produce evil results, but what degree of 
absence of these features is necessary that 
there may be no evil results whatever is 
not known, and perhaps cannot be exactly 
known for the reasons previously stated. 

. It is probable that the best opinion on the 
point is fairly unanimous that the chief evil 
effects are due to the temperature and the 
moisture in bad air, which exercise a bad 
efiect on the working of the automatic 
temperature mechanism of the Lody. 

The presence of these features in bad air 
make it more difficult for the surplus heat 
to be abstracted from the body, and produce 
results wliich are a direct consequence of that 
effect. Very little consideration, therefore, 
will show us what the radical alteration in 
the theories of ventilation these facts, assum- 
ing them to be well established, must produce, 
and it is difficult to say what changes in 
practice we are on the eve of witnessing on 
account of these discoveries.. 

It is only within comparatively recent years 
that much attention has been devoted to the 
humidity of the air as an element in efficient 
ventilation. Jf the air is too dry, say, below 
50 deg., it has certain evil results. It takes up 
moisture from every object that will yield it, 
causes a shrinkage of wood, produces cracks 
in floors and fissures in beams, and damages 
furniture. Its effect on the human organism 
is that it absorbs moisture from the skin, 
from the nasal passages, mouth, the throat 
and the lungs. It makes the skin dry and 
rough, and aggravates throat and catarrhal 
troubles, and is in some cases the developing 
cause of such disorders. | 

Persons аге, as а rule, constantly passing 
into and out of rooms, which тау be very 
dry, into the outside air, which may be very 
moist owing to its lower temperature. This 
is probably the cause of cclds and inflamma- 
tion of the throat and bronchial passages. It 
produces in some persons a feeling of lassi- 
tude. It has a tendency to lower the 
temperature of the skin too rapidly, owing 
to à rapid alsorption of moisture. On the 
other hand, air that is too damp interferes 
with the normal loss of heat from persons, 
and again causes a [feeling of oppression. 
Now, it is diflicult to conceive that varia- 
tions in the humidity alone „сап be very 
serious, because Nature provides an atmo- 
sphere which is extremely variable in 
humidity. 
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There is one feature in vitiated air which is 
not directly . connected. with its chemical 
composition, but is of very. great importance 
in connexion with healthiness of living inside 
four walls, that is the amount and character 
of the dust in the air. Any person who has 
watched closely the course of a beam of sun- 
light through the air of a room cannot fail 
io have observed the innumerable multitudes 
of dust particles which appear to fill every 
cubic inch of space. ‘the very smallest 
movement sets in motion uncountable millions 
of dust particles, and, if a close watch be 
kept on the .air passing into the nose or 
mouth of the persons breathing, these 
particles can be actually seen entermg these 
passages. As expired air is practically free 
uf all particulate matter, it is clear that the 
dust entering the body through the nose 
and mouth remains there. Since among these 
millions dust particles there must be a large 
number of disease germs, it is obvious that 
every human being is exposed every breath 
he takes to the attacks of diseases. 

The particular feature of ventilation which 
helps in removing the dust is that the ex- 
haust or foul air should ke taken from the 
very lowest possible level—if possible from 
a horizontal grating in the Hoor—but in any 
case through an aperture right at the floor 
level, such that there is no sill or unper- 
forated ledge between the actual floor level 
and the hole through which the air passes. 
Тһе reason is that it is found on analysis 
that there is a much greater concentration 
of dust particles close to the floor than апу- 
where else, and the number of particles 
always increases the nearer the floor. * 

When air is warmed by contact with hot 
suríaces there is, to my mind, a great deal of 
evidence to show that it undergoes some 
change, the nature of which, so far as I know, 
has never. been properly defined, and I am 
not sure that even the existence of a change 
1з generally recognised. I can only define 
the effect of the change as а. devitalisation. 

my own mind I am satisfied that this 
change does take place, apart from the change 
of temperature, the change in the quantity of 
CO, or.in humidity. I have no doubt it 
has. much to do with the prevalent unpopu- 
larity of central heating for, private houses 
and other buildings as now practised in this 
country and elsewhere, апа particularly with 
the unpopularity of the Plenum system. The 
investigation is difficult because at least half 
of the necessary observations relate to matters 
which are purely subjective. It has to do 
with the variable sensations of individuals. 
"o far as my experience goes, air is not 
affected in this sense by a surface below a 
temperature of 130 deg. Fahr. Above this 
temperature it is always noticeable by people 
who are affected by it, and the hotter the 
surface the more it is noticeatle. It is some- 
thing, I believe, quite different from the 
burnt smell which emanates from very hot 
radiators, and which indefinitely resembles 
the smell of wet paint. The latter smell is 
said to be due {о the charring of organic 
particles, but I am certain that the feeling 
of lassitude to which I have alluded is some- 
thing different from the presence of this smell. 

May I now review the position in which 
the a ove discussion leaves us, as scen from 
the point of view of the ventilating engineer ? 

Ploase observe that I have not vet said any- 
thing whatever in regard to heating, nor in 
regard to cost; I have only considered the 
outlines of the root problem of the ventilat- 
ing engineer, that fundamental problem 
which meets him at the very outset—what is 
good air and what bad?  * 

The object is to attain, healthy and com. 
fortable conditions by regulating the com- 
position of the air in a room in the broadest 
sense. We know from experience that un- 
treated vitiated air is injurious to breathe; 
of that there can be no possible doubt. 
Neither is there any possible doubt that the 
air which Nature provides is generally good 
to breathe as regards chemical composition. 

It is, however, within the region of doubt 
whether and to what extent natural air can 
he improved for breathing purposes by alter- 
ing its temperature and humidity and by 
extracting some of its dust. Nature provides 
elaborate automatic regulating mechanisms in 
the human body which counteract the effect 
of variable temperatures, humidity, and ex- 
cessive COs, and A@some unknowable extent 
provides: for, the elimination of) dust entering 
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the mouth and nose. It is more than a 
probability that it is conducive to health to 
give these automatic mechanisms plenty to 
do in order to keep them alive. In other 
words, it is not healthy to make the air so 
uniform, draughtless, and generally perfect 
that the automatic mechanisms are allowed 
to perish or deteriorate ky atrophy. 

It appears to me to be doubtful whether 
heating air by means of hot surface does not 
destroy its vitality. If it is во, the reason for 
it is entirely unknown. Now we know; or 
think we know, what is the chemical composi- 
tion of atmospheric air, although it is more 
than a little disconcerting to reflect that it 
is only within the past few years that some 
hitherto entirely unknown elements have 
been discovered in atmospheric air in com- 
paratively large quantity. I do not know 
that any attempt has been made to ascertain 
what etfect, if any, these newly-discovered 
elements have on the human body. 

We also know, in the same doubtful and 
expectant fashion, what is the composition 
of expired air, but we do not know, and 
apparently no man can tell us with certainty, 
which are the features of expired air, which 
are deleterious. 

We are told that it is not the excess of 
carbon dioxide, since vastly greater quanti- 
ties of this gas can be endured without the 
slghtest effect. It is not the deficiency in 
the quantity of oxygen, nor the absence of 
ozone. There is no poisonous organic im- 
purity in expired air. There is, however, a 
smell in a crowded room which, though easily 
perceptible to the senses, appears to baffe 
ali attempts at chemical analysis. Again, 
the dangerous ingredient in air is said not 
to be dust. Dust 1з not generally dangerous if 
of an inorganic character, or even if organic 
and free from certain bacteria or micro- 
organisms, which are the exciting cause of 
certain diseases. What, then, is the trouble 
with vitiated air? The only answer that it 
is possible to give to this inquiry at present 
is that it 1з probably the temperature and 
humidity (L ask you to mark that word 
probably ); it has possibly something to 
do with the smell, and possibly something to do 
with the germs, if and when unhealthy 
persons are 1 It may be the lack of 
movement. It needs no explanation to show 
from this analysis that if a ventilating 
engineer wishes to tackle this root problem 
on sound lines this analysis affords him no 
assistance whatever. 

It is clear that at least one solution con- 
sists of making the air in a room good to 
breathe by sweeping such vast quantities of 
atmospheric air through it that the difference 
between the composition of the inside and the 
outside air is microscopic. This is a kind of 
counsel of despair. A man normally takes 
into his lungs 24 cubic ft. or 25 cubic ft. of 
air per hour. He completely consumes the 
oxygen in 5 cubic ft. 

‚ All our medical authorities, after explain- 
ing to us that this or that or the other is 
not the dangerous ingredient in vitiated air, 
are careful to safeguard themselves by stating 
that all they have said does not operate as 
an argument in favour of diminishing the 
maximum degree of carbonic impurity to be 
allowed in breathing air. 

I hope I shall not be taken to be commit- 
ting the absurdity of depreciating the achieve- 
ments of physiology, that is far from my 
intention. I yield to nd man in my pro- 
found admiration for what has been done in 
this direction. I wish merely to emphasise 
the extraordinary difticulty--I had almost 
said the impossibility—of obtaining anv reli- 
able results on a matter of such difficulty 
as this. 

Our scientific solution of this root problem 
1$ to provide him with 200 times as much 
at least, or, for good ventilation, with 1,000 
times as much. If in апу other branch of 
engineering your authorities demanded а 
factor of safety of from 200-1,000. what con- 
clusion would vou draw as to the state of 
knowledge iu that branch? 

But we may be told that fresh air is cheap 
enough; we can get anv amount of it for 
nothing. and we at least know with a sort 
of wavering uncertainty that if we do use 
plenty of it the result is good. But is fresh 
air so cheap? 

It must not be forgotten that whether it ia 
good for them or not people will not have 
plenty of fresh air unless it is warmed, and 
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unless it is introduced without draught, and 
that to warm іп the mort economical way 
16,000 cubic ft. of fresh air costs roughly 
1 lb. of coal. 

lf every person in this country, where the 
climate is mild, were supplied even with 
2,000 cubic ft. of fresh air per hour, duly 
warmed according to the latest Board of 
Guardians’ notions of health and comfort for 
paupers, it would cost some ten or twenty 
million tons of coal every ordinary winter, 
even in a mild climate like this. Every 
human being gives cff per hour a quantity 
of heat which may be set down as roughly 
400-450 B.T.U. This heat is carried away 
along with the other heat in the ventilating 
air. We are told even that one of the objects 
of ventilation is to carry this heat away when 
all the time we are flinging into the air 
additional heat, which is also enormously 
expensive in the mass, and which is also 
wasted. 

Observe the extreme want of logic in the 
whole proceeding. The heat in the air as 
such serves no useful purpose; the vast, pro- 
portion of it which is blown through the room 
serves no useful purpose beyond that of dilut- 
ing to a certain arbitrary degree certain pro- 
ducts which medical authorities tell us are not 
in the least deleterious, and all this in order 
to mask the operation of certain products 
which appear to be unrecognised, but which 
certainly are deleterious, for there can be 
no question that respired air is deleterious to 
breathe. 

What the engineer wants to know is pre- 
cisely this: If a thousand persons are en- 
closed in an air-tight room, which is main- 
tained at, say, 60 deg. by some means; if we 
remove 900 cubic ft. of CO., per hour from 
the air of the уоот, and 70 lb of moisture, 
and restore 1.000 cubic ft. of oxygen to it, 
and remove 400,000 thermal units; and if 
some means сап be found to remove the 
organic smells and the dust, “ will the air be 
kept in a perfectly fit state to breathe? Will 
it, in fact, be as good as the outside air? If 
not, why not? And what else is necessary ? 

It is in order to avoid—I will not say 
shirk—the solution of this and similar prob- 
lems that we are compelled at present to 
adopt the device of flooding the interior of a 
building with vast quantities of fresh air. 
At any rate, this is the best solution that 
has been hitherto devised, expensive though 
it is. At present, the problem is not really 
acute, because the world's coal supplies are 
still adequate, but the problem will assume 
another shape when this is not the case."' 


Professor Cormack proposed a vote of 
thanks to Sir Aston Wekb for presiding. 


Sir Jamzs Crichton-Browne, 

In seconding, said that Dr. Leonard Hill had 
been making certain experiments on human 
beings, and his conclusions seemed to point 
to the fact that we attached too much import- 
ance to the carbon dioxide in the air, and 
that larger quantities can be inhaled with- 
out any detriment whatever. Temperature 
and humidity brought sickness, nausea, and 
fatigue; what we wanted was a cool, dry 
atmosphere. If, as the lecturer had shown, 
microbes increased according to the age of 
houses, cathedrals and mansions would need 
to be pulled down and rebuilt every twenty 
years. The problem had been complicated 
by past Budgets. But under previous 
Budgets there had keen a window tax, yield- 
ing two millions per annum, under which 
every skylight and every zinc plate for ventila- 
tion was liable to taxation. Architects 
built houses with as few windows as possible, 
and in Edinburgh a number of buildings were 
erected without windows at all, lighted 
entirely by artificial light. 

The resolution was carried, and Sir Aston 
Webb, in responding, said that before archi- 
tects could do much they must have some 
definite data from scientific men on which to 
found a scheme of ventilation. The engineer 
wanted to lay down his scheme and get the 
architect to put his buildings round it, but 
that was not always possible. 
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NEW COAL EXCHANGE, SWANSEA. 

This building is to be erected at a cost of 
20.000/., from the designs of Mr. C. T. Ruthen. 
architect. of Swansea. Theo designs were 
sclected by means of a compctition. 
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TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


London and Westminster Bank, Ltd., v. The 
London County Council. 


Tue Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act (Mr. A. A. Hudson, Chairman) 
sat at Caxton Hall, Westminster, last Friday, 


to give their decision in the appeal of the 


London and Westminster Bank against the 
decision of the Superintending Architect in 
regard to the building lines of Wimbledon 
Park-road and Augustus-road. Mr. Courthope 
Munroe represented the appellants, and Mr. 
Daldw the respondents. 

The facts ot the case, which occupied the 
greater part of two days, and was reported 
in the Builder of October 20, were as follows :— 
The bank bought a picce of lund some years 
ugo at the corner of Wimbledon Park-road and 
Augustus-road, Southields, in view of future 
development of the district. there being at the 
time no buildings in the road between South- 
fields Station and the County boundary. The 
Bank Company heard thut some villas were 
going to be erected in Augustus-road, and to 
prevent any building lino being established to 
their detriment they commenced the build- 
ing of their bank premises, und, proceeding 
very slowly, got as fur us the first story and 
then stopped work, owing to the action of tho 
Superintending Architect, who fixed a building 
line for both Wimbledon Рагк-гоаа and 
Augustus-road. The Superintending Architect 
took existing buildings at Seymour-road, 
nearly a mile away, as determining the build- 
ing line of Wimbledon Park-road, and he also 
took the villas nearly erected in the Augustus- 
road at the time of his visit as the building 
line of Augustus-road. Further, it was alleged 
that in determining the building line in the 
Wimbledon Purk-road, he took account of the 
bend in the road. where the bank premises 
were situated, und the result of the fixing of 
the two lines was to practically destroy the 
bank site. The contention of the appellants 


was that the whole of Wimbledon Park-road 


ought not to have been taken into considera- 
tion in fixing the line, and, further, that the 
bank was erected first in Augustus-road, and 
thus a building line was set up. The County 
Council held that tho Superintending Archi- 
tect did right in taking the whole road into 
account, and that there was no reason why 
that part from Augustus-road to the County 
boundary should be deemed to be a different 
part of the road. With regard to the 
Augustus-road, the contention was that the 
Superintending Architect was bound to take 
into account the buildings already there when 
ho visited the place, and these buildings were 
the villas erected at the same time that the 
bank was being erected. Thero was some 
conflict of evidence as to whether the bank 
or the villas were erected first. 

The Chairman said the Tribunal found there 
was no general line of buildings except 
between points A and B on the architect's 
certificate plan. Theso points really were 
between Seymour-road and the beginning of 
the property of the railway company. With 
regurd to Augustus-road, they found there was 
no general building line except between points 
marked A and D, which was between Albert- 
road and the beginning of the bank property. 

Tho effect of tho decision was that there 
was no building line where the bank premises 
were erected. 

Mr. Munroe asked that, as the bank had 
succeeded in both particulars, they should be 
awarded costs. 

The Tribunal decided that, taking all the 
circumstances into account, no order should 
be made as to costs. 


London County Council v. Corbett (now Lord 
Rowallau). 


On Friday last the Tribunal of Appeal sat 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, to hear the 
parties in the matter of an application by 
the London County Council with reference to 
the order of the Tribunal, dated August 2. 
1906, and the undertaking given by Mr. II. 
Cameron Corbett (now Lord Rowallan) in 
respect io the formation of streets оп the 
St. German's Estate, leading out of the 
southern site of Dowanhill-roud. Mr. Ceci 
Walsh represented the London County Council, 


and Mr. Macmin the owner of the St. 
German's Estate. 
Mr. Walsh expluined that on August 2. 


1905, the Tribunal made an order preventing 
the owner of the St. German's Estate for a 
period of five vears from building on certain 
portions of their estate so as to enable, if it 
was thought proper, for roads to be made 
giving communication with the Forster Estate 
Which adjomed St. German's Estate. 

Mr. Macmin took the preliminary objection 
that the covenant which Lord Rowallan 
entered into was dead. The order of the 
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Tribunal said that the County Council should 
be at liberty at any time before September 29, 
1911. to apply to the Tribunal for un extension 
of the order, whilst Lord Rowallan entered 
anto a covenant not to build on the portions 
of the estate mentioned before September 29, 
1911. That date was passed, and he contended 
that the covenant was dead and could not be 
dealt with. 

The Chairman said notice was given by the 
County Council on September 13, and he over- 
ruled the objection. 

Mr. Walsh, by means of plans, explained to 
the Tribunal how the two estates were laid 
out, and asked that the order restricting build- 
ing on the points shown on the St. German's 
Estate should be extended for a period. 

Mr. Alfred Milwood, from the department 
of the Superintending Architect of the London 
County Council, said he visited the estate on 
October 6. He explained the condition of 
things with regard to the roads on the Forster 
Estate. 

Answering {һе Chairman, witness said that 
à road had been sanctioned on the Forster 
Estate and agreed upon by the parties, and 
there was a legal obligation to make it, which 
would give communication between the estates. 

The Chairman said that being so they did 
not want to go into the state of the road. 
There was plenty of power under the London 
Building Act to deal with roads. 

Mr. Macmin said that all the roads witness 
was dealing with were on the Forster Estate 
and not on his. 

Mr. Walsh said thut was his difficulty. 
Development had been so slow on the Forster 
Estate that they had no guarantee that the 
roads would be made. Hence they asked for 
an extension of the order for a time. 

Witness expressed the opinion that the 
restriction on the St. German's Estate should 
be retained for the present until the roads on 
the Forster Estate were made. 

Mr. Stewart (а member of tho Tribunal) 
said it seemed as if the County Council wanted 
to keep their pressure on one estate, to get 
them to bring pressure on the other estate to 
make roads. 

Mr. Macmin: Ves, and over whom we have 
no control. 

. The Chairman said the idea of holding this 
site open seemed to be to make the Forster 
Estate go quicker. 

Questioned by Mr. Macmin, witness admitted 
that when the County Council sanctioned a 
large group of roads on the Forster Estato 
they made no provision or agreement as to 
the construction of the roads to take in the 
pieces of land reserved under the order of 
the Tribunal. . 

Mr. Walsh said that there was an appeal 
by the Forster Estate to the Tribunal in 1907, 
and the case was adjourned for the express 
purpose of negotiations taking place between 
the parties regarding the joining up of these 
roads. The case had never been resumed. 

After considerable discussion with regard to 
whether the appeal of the Forster Estate in 
1907 had reference to dealing with the land 
reserved by the order, 

The Chairman said they had better leave 
*his matter out and confine themselves solelv 
to the question of whether the roads sanctioned 
on the Forster Estute did afford such com- 
munication between the estates as would make 
the restrictions on the land on the St. German's 
Estate unnccessary. 

Mr. Ernest Van Putten, Engineer and Sur- 
veyor to the Lewisham Borough Council, said 
that his view was that the residents in Birk- 
hall and Balloch roads, and other roads on 
the St. German's Estate, would suffer great 
inconvenience in getting to Bellingham and 
Bromley Stations unless they got a further 
communication. 

Mr. J. Slater (a member of the Tribunal) 
said that even if they retained the restriction, 
what power had either the Council or the 
"Tribunal to say that a road should be made? 

Witness said he thought by negotiation with 
the Forster Estate they might get over the 
difficulty. 

Mr. Slater said that was what they tried to 
Чо four years ago. 

Witness said at that time the Forster Estato 
were absolutely ugainst making any communi- 
cation at all. Now, however, they were mak- 
ing two roads, and they might be induced to 
mace a third to communicate with Muirkirk- 
road. К. 

Mr. Macmin said he had the Surveyor of 
the Forster Estate present, who would say his 
clients had absolutely no intention of making 
the third road. They did not want communi- 
cation with the St. German's Estate, as they 
considered their property was superior to that 
on the St. German's Estate. After five years 
he thought thev ought to be able to wind up 
their estate. He submitted that the communi- 
cations which were wanted five vears ago had 
been made on the Forster Estate. 

After further discussion between the parties. 
the Chairman said the Tribunal felt tliat the 
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St. German's Estate owners ought to have the 
opportunity of winding up their estate, and 
they suggested that the parties should try to 
arrive at a settlement. 

Ultimately the case was adjourned for the 
following suggestions to be considered :—The 
St. Germans Estate to be at liberty to make 
u road in continuation of Muirkirk-road up to 
the estate boundary, ulthough such road would 
be a cul de sac. The St. German’s Estate to 
be at liberty to build houses fronting such 
road, and the restriction on the continuation 
of Ardock-road to be not extended; these 
suggestions to be the subject. of agreement 
between the Council to the estate, or to be 
made the order of the Tribunal. 

Mr. Macmin said if they agreed they would 
come before the Tribunal with the minutes 
of an order. 

No order was made as to costs. 


— — 


WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of the Westminster 
City Council, on October 26, the following, 
amongst other matters, were dealt with :— 

Widening of Argyll-place.—The Improve- 
ments Committee reported having considered 
communications from H.M. Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to the effect that it will 
shortly be necessary to settle definitely designs 
for the rebuilding of Crown property in various 
pore of Regent-strect, and as a result the 
;/ommittee considered that the widening of 
Argyll-street at its junction with Regent-strect 
should be now decided upon, as such a widen- 
ing is likely in the future to lead to the 
development of Great Marlborough-street into 
an alternativo thoroughfare to Oxford-strect, 
between Bond.street and Soho. Тһеу there- 
fore recommended that the Council should pur- 
chase from the Crown 1,107 sq. ft. of land 
for 16,5007, which will allow the widening 
of Argyll-place, between Regent-street and 
Kingley-street, to 60 ft. Mr. С. W. Lawrence 
pointed out that the matter wanted careful 
consideration, because great as would be the 
boon in making the alternative thoroughfare, 
still it must be realised that tho rest of the 
roadway would probably remain narrow for 
several generations. Mr. Н. Simm pointed 
out that the price asked was nn enormous one, 
and aracticully represented 800/. per foot for 
20 ft. of Regent-street. After further discus- 
sion the recommendation was agreed to. 

Widening of Pimlico-road.—The same Com- 
mittee stated that the Highways Committee 
had asked them to consider the question of 
Improving the junction of Commercial-road 
and Ebury Bridge, by the removal of No. 1, 
Pimlico-road. At the present time the Com- 
mitteo did not feel justified in muterially 
altering the property, which is occupied by the 
Council. They are of opinion, however, that 
the site should be dealt with by a comprehen- 
sive rebuilding scheme, and that, in the event 
of such a scheme being formulated, considera- 
tion should be given to the carrying out of a 
suitable improvement of the site. In the 
meantime they agreed that the pavement 
should be set back 3 ft. 


— — 
LAW REPORT. 


KiNG'8 BENCH DIVISION. 

(Before Mr. Justice COLERIDGE.) 
Alleged Dangerous Premises at Islington. 
Sugden v. Clty of London Brewery Company. 
THIS case was heard last week, an action by 
the, plaintiff to recover possession of tho 
Island Queen public-house, Hanover-square, 
Islington, together with the outbuildings and 
offices. It raised the question whether the 
tenants of public-house premises with out- 
buildings and stables were liable to rebuild 
a portion of the premises pulled down in con- 
formity with a notice from the lecal authority 
that the premises were in a ruinous and 

dangerous condition. 

Mr. I. B. Matthews appeared for the plain- 
tiff. and Mr. Edgar Foa for the defendants. 

Mr. Matthews said it was alleged that thero 
had been & breach by the tenants of the 
covenants to repair. In Мау, 1910. the stables 
had fallen into such a state of disrepair that a 
notico was served upon the tenants, under the 
Conveyancing Act, requiring them to do the 
necessary repairs. They refused. and the ques. 
tion was whether upon the facts, which were 
really undisputed, the landlord was right in 
seeking to recover possession. The indenture 
was dated September 20, 1894, and the covenant 
provided for proper repair of the premises. 
The defendants pleaded that the stables were 
originally of defective construction, and that 
it was due to that fact that tnev had fallen 
into a dangerous condition. They further 
pleaded that the continuance of the covenant 
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became impossible in consequence of the notice 
of the County Council. | 

The defence (went on Counsel) was evidently 
based upon the application of the case to that 
of Lister *. Lane. By Lister *. Lane, if one 
leased to а man a house which at the time of 
the demise was so faultily constructed that it 
was bound to tumble to pieces before tho 
expiration of the term under the covenant to 
repair, then the man was not obliged to 
rebuild. He (Counsel) submitted that Lister v. 
Lane only applied when the whole of the 
subject-matter at the time of the demise was 
in the condition which brought about the state 
of things complained of. Where only a sub- 
sidiary portion of that which was demised had 
fallen into disrepair, Lister v. Lane could have 
no sort of application. The stables in this case 
were а subsidiary part of the whole property 
demised. The plaintiff did not accept the 
defendant's view that the dangerous condition 
of the stables was due to the settling of the 
foundation. He attributed the dangerous con- 
dition to a weight being placed on the floor of 
the loft greater than the floor was calculated 
to bear, thus causing the walls to be thrust 
out of the perpendicular. Undue weight had 
been placed upon the rafters. The defects 
might have bcen repaired if they had been 
attended to in time. ee 

Evidence was called for the plaintiff in 
support of the contention that the dangerous 
condition of the stables was attributable to 
undue weight having been placed on the floor 
of the loft. | 

On behalf of the defendants evidence was 
called to prove that the ground on which the 
stables were erected was made up, and that 
tho foundation of the building was bad. 

Without hearing Mr. Foa on the law, his 
Lordship gave judgment for the defendants. 
He came to the conclusion that tlie walls 
were erected on a bad foundation, and that 
the roof was of defective and faulty construc- 
tion. If he was right in the view that these 
were the causes which produced the mischicf, 
then thev did not come within the provisions 
of the covenants of the lease, and it did not 
lie on the tenants п good the mischief 
caused by those two defects. 

ЗО отсе was accordingly entered for the 
defendants, with costs. 


— 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


—The Works Committee have decided 

җи work | erectin 0 11 for 860 
i hould be proceeded with. 

T Green With regard to the s 
tions to be carried out at the Public Baths 
und Washhouses, where the . 
and superintendent's office 1s to be ph а 
into eleven men's first-class baths, the E OW 
ing tenders have been accepted: 1 
Measures Brothers, Ltd., steel girder | me 
steel stanchions, 18/. 1s.; Messrs. Doulton 


rcelain baths and fittings, 
Co., Ltd., eleven porc lh „„ 


6 . 6d.; Messrs. | L 
5 work, partitions, and flooring, 
151. 19s. 3d.; Messrs. J. Wonter Smith, Gray, 

Co.. culorifier, 717. 10s. 
ka offer of 4,2001. has been i 
ceived from Dr. саш for the ere E 
a public library at Thornton Heath. e 


i ] :— Messrs. 
following plans have been passed : um 
Drake Bros. Shirley, near ran no 


houses, Silverleigh-road ; r. 

Sherwood-road, five houses, Elmgrove-road. 
East Barnet Valley.—The Surveyor an een 

instructed to report as to sites for public con- 


- g 


are to be carried out in Bulwer-roa А 
road, Station-road, — Lytton-avenue, а 


/ictoria-ü venue. : , 
„ Dh Council have prid 
to raise no objection to the pope о ne 
managers of the St. Stephens Roman ae ic 
Schools, Rylett-road, Hammersmith, to en апке 
such buildings. Тһе tender of Plascom, Lt ad 
Wolverhampton, has been accepted for pav HU 
the carriageway of Wells-road with 2-1п. o 


macadam mixed with Plascom for first layer, 


in. of new granite grouted with Plascom 
a cond yours at 3s. 6d. per yard super. 
A plan has been passed for the erection of i 
billiard hall on the site of Nos. 150, 152. um 
1524. King street, for the Temperance Billiard 
1. А 
d^ Ad. The Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare estimates. for the wood-paving of 
the margins of Uxbridge-road, from Boston- 
road to Church-road. Instructions have been 
given to the Surveyor to prepare plans and 
estimates for making-up Cowper-road. І 
Hendon.—Tenders are to be invited by the 
Rural District Council for the construction of 
an observation ward at the Isolation Hospital. 
The following plans have been passed:— Mr. 
W. Chemsgrove, fifteen houses, Bolton-road, 
Pinner; Mr. . W. Marshall, five houses, 
West End.lane; Mr.-H. R. Matthews, garage, 
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The Broadway, Harrow Weald; Mr. В. 
Murray, offices and transformer-room, Manor- 
road, Edgware, for the North Metropolitan 
Electric Light Company. Plans have been 
lodged by Messrs. C. & E. Steele for five 
houses, Longley-road. Pinner. 

Heston. and. Isleworth.—The following plans 
have been pussed:—Messrs. Fuller, Smith, & 
Turner, alterations to Cross Lances, Hounslow, 
and to the Swan, Isleworth ; Mr. W. H. Ansell, 
additions to Wavertree, St. Peter’s-road, St. 
Margaret's; Messrs. Nowell Parr & Kates, 
alterations to Lord Clyde and Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Hounslow, the Victoria Tavern and 
Red Lion, Isleworth, and the Jolly Farmer, 
Hounslow. Messrs. Smee & Houchin have 
lodged a plan for a chapel in Staines-road, 
Hounslow. 

Holborn.—The Council have agreed to the 
application of Mr. J. Sawyer, on behalf of 
Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., for permission to 
extend the existing subway under Robin Hood- 
yard. The Borough Surveyor has been in- 
structed, owing to а subsidence of the roadway 
in Danmark-street, to report as to the necessity 
of relaying the whole of the roadway. 

Ilford. — Workshops are to be erected at the 
electricity station ut a cost of 375/. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed: — Messrs. J. D. X 
S. J. Mould, hall, Richmond-road: Mr. E. T. 
Dunn for Mrs. Stroud, twenty-four houses, 
Farnham-road; Mr. A. T. Haines, for Mr. 
C. G. Rooke, four houses. Brudford- road: Mr. 
G. Smith, five houses, Brook-road; Mr. J. 
Derrett, four houses, Abbev-road. 

Middlesex.—Land situated in the Edgware- 
road adjacent to the Silk Bridge over the 
Silk Stream arm of the Brent reservoir is 
to be purchased from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners by the County Council for 600/., as 
the site for the new court-house, Hendon. А 
site in Mavfield-road, Stroud Green, is also 
to be purchased from the Hornsey Town 
Council for 8,222/., for the erection of the 
Stroud Green High School for Girls. 

Poplar.—Improvements are to be made to 
the public electric lighting of the Borough, and 
all gus lamps are to be replaced with in- 
candescent electric lamps as soon as practicable 
after mains have been extended to those 
thoroughfares where only gas is now available. 
In connexion with the extension of the 
generating-station buildings, the Surveyor is to 
carry out excavations for, and the construction 
of, foundations in connexion therewith, at an 
estimated cost of 2.7264. Tenders are to be 
invited for the erection of the superstructure, 


the Borough Surveyor being allowed to 
compete. 
St. Pancras.—The tender of the London 


Asphalte Company, Ltd., has been accepted for 
relaying part of the west side of Brunswick- 
square with 2-in. asphalt at 8s. per yard super. 
and free maintenance for two years, and there- 
after at 6d. per yard super. per annum for 
maintenance for ten years. 

Southwark.—In connexion with the widening 
of Halpin-place, 1,200 ft. of super. ft. of land 
had been given up to the public, and the 
Council have decided to pave this, including 
the resetting of the kerb, laving new footway 
paving and completing the asphalting of the 
stroot throughout, at an estimated cost of 1377. 
A deputation has been appointed to wait upon 
the Public Control Committee of the London 
County Council to put before them the question 
as to the necessity of crecting a new mortuary 
and coroner's court to replace the one situated 
at Collier’s-rents, which is of faulty construc- 
tion and too small for present requirements. 

Stepney.—Electricity mains sre to be ex- 
tended to Parnham-street, Limehouse: Skid- 
more-street, Mile End Old Town; and Pen- 
nington- street. St. George-in-the-East. The 
Borough Engineer has been instructed to carry 
out the work of reconstructing the existing 
sewer in Diggon.street, Mile End Old Town, 
at an estimated cost of 140). 

Wandsworth.—Tenders are to be invited for 
paving the following new streets : — Coteford- 
street. Tooting, between Okeburn-road and 
Church-lane; Valley-road, Streatham, between 
Sunnvhill-road and entrance to Messrs. Curtis 
Brothers’ dairy. Plans have been passed for 
Mr. М. W. Hudson for additions to Price's 
Bakery, Garratt-lane, Springfield; also fot 
Mr J. Meech for four houses in Chillerton- 
road. 

Watford.—The Rural District Council has 
accepted {һе iender of Messrs. King & Son, 
ut 120/., for sewer construction work. 


— — 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. L. Clemence, J.P. 


It is with regret that we record the death 
of Mr. John Louth Clemence, J.P.. F. R. I. B. A., 
who has just passed away at his residence, 


E Marine-parade, Lowestoft. Mr. Clemence. 
who 


was — eightv-nine on August 29 
last. commenced his work very early in 
life — at fourteen years of age. Ho 
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was first with Professor C. R. Cockerell, 
and worked with him in his office at the Bank 
of England. Later on he joined Sir Morton 
Peto, and had a large share in his schemes for 
laying out and developing Lowestoft. He 
lanned practically the whole of that part of 
Loscstoft. says the Lowestoft Journal, which 
comprehends the Esplanade, Wellington- 
esplanade, and Marine-parade, and later on 
he was responsible for the most important 
buildings that were erected. Chief amongst 
these is St. John's Church, the Wesleyan 
Chapel in High-street, and the Town Hall as 
it stood before being improved and enlarged 
some years ago. Не superintended the 
restoration of St. Margaret's Church in 1871. 
He was also architect for Lowestoft Hospital. 
Some of the pupils of the deceascd were Sir J. 
Wolfe Barry, K.C.B. (engineer of the Tower 
Bridge), Edward Barry, the late Mr. Board- 
man, architect, of Norwich, and Mr. 8б. F. 
Pells. Mr. Clemence was а captain in the old 
17th Suffolk Volunteers. He took a lively 
interest in the public affairs of Lowestoft. 
He was a member of the old Improvement 
Commission, and later on he became ап Alder- 
man of the Town Council, a position he held 
till 1894. He served the office of Mayor in 
1886-1887. During the time Mr. Clemence was 
on the Town Council he did valuable work for 
the borough, and he was a keen critic of all 
that went on around him. When he retired 
from the Council in 1894 he continued to still 
act the part of critic, with a ready wit, and 
an aptitude for verse-making. Mr. Clemence 
married, but his wife predeceased him some 
years ago. The funeral was attended by the 
Mayor (Mr. T. E. Thirtle). members of the 
Corporation and of the magistracy. 


Mr. George Wise. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
George Wise, who was found dead in his office- 
chair at Billingsgate Market on the evening of 
October 25. At tha subsequent inquest held 
by Dr. Waldo, the City Coroner, it was found 
that deuth was due to heart failure. Mr. Wise 
was recently engaged as Clerk of Works for 
the Corporation of the City of London upon 
works at the Guildhall, Billingsgate Market, 
and Leadenhall. Market, under Mr. Sydney 
Perks, the City Surveyor. He supervised the 
erection of the Leicestershire and Rutland 
County Asvlum, under Messrs. Everard & 
Pick; the Kent County Asylum, Chatham, for 
Messrs. John Giles & Gough: and, under Mr. 
George T. Hine, the Claybury and Bexley 
Asylums, for the London County Council; and 
the East Sussex Asvlum. He was one of the 
oldest members of the Incorporated Society of 
Clerks of Works, and throughout a long 
career was much esteemed and respected by his 
employers and by all who had business rela- 
tions with him. 


TRADE CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. Teuten & Co., Ltd., iron founders, 
of 221, Upper Thames-strect, London, E.C., 
forward us their latest illustrated supple- 
mentary catalogue and price list of new 
designs in mantel registers, ranges, baths. 
sinks, etc. The “Ideal " portable copper and 
the “ Popular" washhouse boiler (for gas) 
are useful specialities which should find a 
ready market. Messrs. Teuten also supply 
ornamental cast and wrought work for 
verandahs, external stairs, and builders’ iron- 
mongery of every kind. 


ei پڪ‎ H—„— 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.° 


17,095 of 1910.—Owen Jones Owen: Utilisa- 
поп of slate refuse and manufacture of 
urtificial slates or tiles therefrom. 

22.875 of 1910.—Christopher Richard Ford: 
Fanlight openers and the like. 

23,754 of 1910.—Charles Leslie Newland: 
Flushing cisterns. 


30,215 of 1910.—Davy Brothers, Ltd., and 
Thomas Edmund Holmes: Overload relief 
apparatus for cranes. 

1088 of 1911.—William Smith Duggan: 
Back-draught-preventing chimney-pot and ven- 
tilator. 

1174 of 1911:—James  Damrel Prior: 


Domestic firegrates. 

4.284 of 1911.—Charles Minot March: Sliding 
and swinging windows. 

12.113 of 1911.— Francis Fevens and Armand 
van de Poel: Pneumatic or like hammers. 

12.562 of 1911.—Arthur Edward Томе: 
Flushing cisterns. 

12,889 of 1911.—Otto Wenzel: Bucket elevat- 
ing mechanism. 

15,013 of 1911.—Emil Abraham Kling: Port- 
able derricks. 

* All these applications are in the stage in 


which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them сап be made. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


October 19.—By T. P. & A. Saur. 
Morton, Lines. — Agricultural estate, 1,267 
BOTS fo creche Sudan cates иык, кек НЫК pr Rp УУ 
By Epwarp WALKER. 

Snainton, Yorks.—Clitfe Farm, 104 a. 1r. 4 p., f. 
By CHESSHIRE, GIBSON, & Co. 
Queslett, Cheshire.—Great Barr Hall and 682 

acres, f : 
October 20. —ALFRED MANSELL & Co. 
Llandrinio, Montgomery.— Tre-Derwen Farm, 
Aa TE DD E E ³A 
Alderbury, Montgomery. — Enclosures of 
pasture, 22 а. 1 r. 13 p., f 
October 23.— By ALEX. ROBINSON, 
Camberwell.— 210, Camberwell - rd. (s.), u. t. 
50 yrs., g. r. 71. 108., hz 
By WINTERTON & Sons. 
Nuneaton, Warwick.—Flour mills, f... 


By BRADSHAW, Brown, & Co. 


eee eee eee eee ee eee „„ 


eee eee ee ro ee ee ee eee ee „ „„„„„ 


Leytonstone.—83, 87, and 89, Fairlop-rd., u.t 76 
yrs., g. r. 151., y. r. 94 . 


Forest Gate. — 31 and 33, Stork rd., u. t. 69 yrs., 
g. r. 101. 10s., w. r. 491. 88s 
Stratford.—113 and 115, Ham Park- rd., u. t. 69 
yrs g r. 121. 12s., W. r. 661, G66. 
74, 78 to 88 (even), Warwick rd., u. t. 69 yrs., 
K. r. 38l. 10s., w. r. 213l. 17—ͤ—U n 
By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, RICHARDSON, & Co. 
Tooting.—162 and 164, Mitcham- rd, f., p. ...... 
89 and 91, Bickersteth-rd., f., w.r. 281. 12s. ... 
By Linnett, LANE, X BETTRIDGE. 
Willesden.—1 and 2, Haines Cottages, f., w.r. 
УЕ СО рае E Disi OR EAR 
By S. & G. KINGSTON. 
Pinchbeck, Lincs —Nunnerly Farm and arable 
land, 424 a. З г. 20 p., f... 
Crowtree Farm, 38 a. 2 r. 28 p., f. 
Arable land, 99 a. 2 r. 37 po C 
Moulton, Lincs.—Pusture land, 8 a. 2 r. 25 p., f. 
By JOHN HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Fulham.—24, Chesilton-rd., u. t. 69 yrs., g. r. 8l., 
c FCC 

October 25.— By DON AL DSOxR & Sox s. 
Dalston.—94 to 106 (even), Shrubland - gr., u. t. 
38 yrs., g. r. ЗИ. 58., y r. 231i. 
Wandsworth.— West bury- st., f. g. r. 201., rever- 
sion in 53 yrs................. ее e 


By HAROLD GRIFFIN. 


‚ ( —ͤqt̊ᷣ—V— . 300 


Battersen.—15, Tipthorpe - rd. and i. g. r. 4l. 28. 6d., 


u. t. 54 yrs., g. r. 81. 5s., W. r. 33l. 166 . 


By LAMBERT & SYMES. 
Kent. —Moatlands Estate, 


‚— P *R＋· . %% „ „ „ „ „ „ „%%% „„ „6 „66660 


Brenchley, 
&cres, f 


‚H— V ˖ „„ 


By ROBERT Tipey & Sox. 
Caledonian.rd.—214, 220 and 222, Copenhagen- 
st., u.t. 43 yrs., g. r. 18l., y. r. 115l., 166. 
7, Carlsbud- st., u. t. 30 yrs, g. r. 4l, w. r. 


‚— / „%% „„ „„ AT 
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99, Roman-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., g. r. 8l., у.г. 4614 
27, Dennis - st., and 36, Curlsbad-st., u. t. 30 yrs., 
g. r. 61., y. and w. r. 671. 44 ee 
High Barnet.— Bedford - uv., Radcot, and West- 
bourne, f., у.г. .;; ñ = rr ns 

By J. ANTHONY TRYTHALL. 
Beckenham. — 69, Kent House- rd. (s.), u. t. 
56 yrs., g.r. 8L, у.г. SO анор: 
By DoroLAs Vor xd & Со. 
Tottenham Court.rd.—59, Whitfield-st., f., 
/ (0 d 
Kennington and 9, Rutley-gdns., u.t. 564 
yrs., g. r. 121. 128., y. r. 661........................... 
By THoRnNBoRROW & Co. 
Ravenstonedale, Westmorland.—Farms, ete., 
Gere,. жы ауа Ье 
By Henry HENDRICKS & Со. 
Birmingham, Warwick.—26 and 27, Great 
Lister-st., u.t. 20 yrs., K. r. 6l. 88, у.г. 62 
Edgbaston, Warwick.—46. 48, 66, and 68, Gillott- 
rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g. r. 171. 1s., y. r. 11Al. ......... 
October 26.—By CHAS. CANET. 

Peckham.— 18, Edith.rd., u.t. 53 yrs.. g. r. 7L, 


By Wm. CLARKSON. 

Dulwich.—4, Park- rd, f., ð 
By FRANK JOLLY & JAMES. 
Brixton.—25 and 27, Raeburn.st., u.t. 63 yrs., 

к.т. 131., W. r. 108.. 4в......................... nr 
Hackney.—32, Christie-rd., u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 
f ³o»—— / iden Yee eres 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 
East Ham.—60 to 72 (even), Goldsmith-av., f., 
wor. ООО Даа eee ore pi PS EE PAESE eS 
Stepney.—56, 58, and 60, Umberston-st. (s.), f., 
v. r. 40l. 
By Newron & SHEPHARDS. 
Bowes Park.— 8 to 16 (even), Russell- rd., u. t. 
67 yrs., K. r. 2 l., W. r. 1481. 10ů .. 
Holloway. 12, Citizen - rd., u. t. 31 yrs., g. r. &., 


„+в, „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 


·‚— ñ ã1˖᷑ 4 „„ „„ 


‚U— P есж езе %% jj „ „ 4 4 4 4 4 „ „ ое 6 ste оз ое 


II/ “ 
HollowaY. Si, Parkhurst-rd., u. t. ll yrs., g. r. 
Bl, 8в., у.г. .. ina ote Saver e00 
By Stimson & Sons. 

Tooting.—57 and 59, Moffatt-rd., f., w. r. 361. 8s. 
74 and 76, Defoe-rd., u. t. 55 yrs., g. r. 7l, w. r. 
Br EERE AE 
Merton.—171 to 179 (odd), High-st., u. t. 25 yrs., 
к.т. 61. 10s., м.т. 101l. 88 . 
Brixton.—9, Helix.rd., u.t. 78 yrs, g. r. 7l, 
y.r. 40l 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


Those with an asterisk (&) are advertised in 


this Number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments xvii.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
m.ıde for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at tbe commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„ It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made fo ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


NOVEMBER 6. — Jordanhill, Glasgow. — Pro- 
POSED ''RAINING COLLFGE.—See Competition News, 
page 503. 

NOVEMBER 6. — Stockport. — New MENTAL 


WaRDS.— The Stockport Guardians invite com- 
petitive designs for new buildings for mental 
patients at Infirmary, Stepping-hill, near Stock- 
port. Three premiums are oflered. Sec adver- 
tsement in issue of October 27 for furtner par- 
ticulars. 

NOVEMBER 17,—Nottingham.— Baptist CHURCH 
амо E'REMISEs.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Assessor, Mr. H. W. Wills, A.R.I.B.A. 
Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jackson, 
sulicitors, King-street, Nottingham. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Cardiff.—TecunicaL INSTITUTE. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designa and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successíul architect to carry 
out work. Premiums of 125l., 75l, and 50l. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, assessor. 

NOVEMBER 30. — Hastings. — East Sussex 
HospitaL.—The Joint Committee of the Easv 
Sussex Hospital and King Edward ҮП. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in issue of August 25 for 
further particulars. Premiums of 1951, 75l., 
and 501. Mr E. T. Hall, assessor. 

DECEMBER 15.—80fia.—Nrw MUNICIPAL BUILD- 
ING.—See Competition News, page 508. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN РОВ A 
BRiDcE.— Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for & bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60i. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
пешеп in issue of December 24 for further par- 

ieulars. 

DECEMBER 30.— Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— 
DESIGNS FOR WORKMEN'S DwELLINGS.— Prize, 501. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
Temple-chambers, E.C. 

JANUARY 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
TENSIONS.—Limited _to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 

JANUARY 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,125]. and 8501.) and town im- 
2 a оше (premiums, . Ө А ane 

-). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, Е.С. | 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL Capita, CiTy.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. See also page 308. 

JULY 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 875l. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No  DarE.—Armadale.—Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 151. and 101. 
Particulars from the Town Clerk, Armadale. 

No Dar£.—Bolton.—Miners' Federation Hall 
and Offices. Limited to architects within twenty- 
five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 501. and 251. 
Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. 
Farticulars from Messrs. Fielding & Fernihough. 

. Fold-street, Bolton. 
ж No DarrE.—Staftord.—PvusLic Lisrary.—The 
Stafford Corporation invite designs for a Public 
Library. See udvertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
varagraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
tha names of those willing to submit tenders, 
m^" be sent in. 

NOVEMBER 4.— Connor Downs.—BviLpincs.— 
Erection of farm buildings at а farm at Connor 
Downs. Plan апа specification from Мг. 
Sampson Hill, architect, Green-lane, Redruth. 

NOVEMBER 6. -— Banburv.—SurrTER.—FErection 
of a vagrants' shelter at the Union Workhouse. 
Plan and specification with the architect, Mr. J. 
Timms, of 48, Parson's- street, Banbury. 

NOVEMBER 6. -— Dewsbury.—VitLLAS.—Erection 
of a pair of semi-detached villas. Plans and 
specifications with Messrs. Bickers & Co., Ltd., 
furnishers. Dewsbury. 

NOVEMBER 6. — Fraserburch.— Al TERATIONS.— 
For alterations to Rathen Public School. Plans 
ith Mr. Gauld, A. R. I. B. A., architect, 
Saltoun-chambers, Fraserburgh. 

NOVEMBER 7. — Bridlington. — Rrstprxcrs.— 
Erection of е Pair of residences, situate the 
Moerine-drive. Plans, specification, and con- 
ditions of contract from Mr. Maurice B. Parkin, 


architect and surveyor, Midway-avenue, Brid- 
lington. 

NOVEMBER 7. — Chiswick.—ScuHooL.— Erection 
of a boys’ school, Strand-on-the- Green. Plans 
and specification, and quantities by Messrs. 
Northcroft, Neighbour, & Nicholson, from Mr. 
E. Willis, F.S.1., Surveyor of the Council, Town 
Hall, Chiswick, on deposit of 5l. 

NOVEMBER 7.—-Thornaby-on-Tees.— ADDITIONS. 
—Erection of new classrooms, manual instruction 
room, and other additions to the Arthur Head 
Schools. Quantities from Messrs. Clark & 
Moscrop, FF. R. I. B. A., architects, 10, Albert- 
road, Middlesbrough. 

NOVEMBER 8. — Stoke-upon-Trent.— Repairs, 
ETC. — Repairs, alterations, painting, апа 
decorating at the Union Offices and Relief Offices, 
High-street. Specifications and conditions from 
the architect, Union Offices, Stoke-on-Trent. 

NOVEMBER 9.—Whickham.—MORTUARY, ETC.— 
Erection of conveniences and mortuary at 
Dunston and underground conveniences at 
Whickham. Specifications and quantities, on de- 
posit of 1. 1s., trom the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. 
J. B. Renton, Council Offices, Whickham. 

NOVEMBER 9. — Whitehaven.—Repairs, ETC.— 
For alterations and repairs at 70 and 71, Peter- 
street. Specifications and particulars from Mr. 
Jacob Glaister, High Church-street, Whitehaven. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Bournemouth.—C.LirF PROTEC- 
TION.—For the cliff protection at Alum Chine 
and other works in connexion therewith. Par- 
ticulars and forms of tender from Mr. F. W. 


Lacey, MInst. C. E.. Borough Engineer, 
Montis Offices, Bournemouth. Deposit of 
. 1s. 
NOVEMBER 10. — Bournemouth. — ScHoors.— 


Erection of elementary schools, 5 
Form of tender and plans with the Borough 
Engineer, Municipal uildings, Bournemouth. 
Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Churwell.—Tannery.—For the 
extension of tannery and tan pits, extension of 
warehouse, lime pits, eic., at Millshaw Leather 

orks. Plans and specifications seen. and 

quantities from Mr. T. A. Buttery, Lic. R. I. B. A. 
architect, Queen-street, Morley, and 1, Basing- 
hall-square, Leeds. 
x NOVEMBER 10.—Stanwell.—IsotATioN Hos- 
PITAL.—The Staines Joint Hospital Committee 
invite tenders for Isolation Hospital for In- 
fectious Diseases at Stanwell, Middlesex. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. | 

NOVEMBER 11. — Norbury.— ScnHnoor.—-Erection 

of a public elementary school at Stanford-road. 
Drawings by Mr. H. Carter Pegg, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Thornton Heath. | Quantities and forms of 
tender, on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. James 
Smyth, Clerk to the Committee, Education Office, 
Katharine-street, Croydon. 
x NOVEMBER 11 — Staffordshire. — ENLARGE- 
MENT oF SCHOOL. — The Staffordshire Education 
Committee invite tenders for the enlargement of 
Walsall Wood Council school. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

NOVEMBER 14.—Haverfordwest.—PosT-OFFICE. 
—For extension of  Haverfordwest Post-office. 
Drawings, specification, and conditions with 
Postmaster at Haverfordwest. Quantities and 
forms of tender from H.M. Office of Works, etc., 
Storey's-gate, S. W., on deposit of И. 18. 

NOVEMBER 14. — Hindley. — ExTENSIONS.—For 
hospital extensions, Sandy-lane. Particulars 
from the Surveyor, Mr. Oswald P. Abbott, 
Council Offices. 

NOVEMBER 14. — Shipton Bellinger.—ScnooL. 
—Erection of a Council school and teacher's 
house. Plans and specification seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. А. L. Roberts, Architect to the 
Education Committee, The Castle, Winchester. 
Denosit of 21. 2s. 

NOVEMBER 16. — Isleworth. — IMPROVEMENTS, 
ETC.—For alterations and improvements at the 
Isleworth Public Hall. Plan and specification 
seen, and form of tender at the office of the Sur- 
veyor to the Council, Council House, Hounslow. 
x NOVEMBER 16.—London, N.—BAKEHOUSE.— 
The St. Mary, Islington, Guardians invite 
tenders for new bakehouse at Workhouse, Corn- 
wallis- road, N. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

NOVEMBER 18. — Chipping Sodbury.— SCHOOL. 
—For carrying out elterations and additions to 
the Grammar School premises. Particulars from 
Mr. R. S. Phillips, architect, Shire Hall, 
Gloucester. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 91. — London. — SrEFLWORX.— The 
Great Western Railway invite tenders for the 
renewal of a portion of the steel superstructure 
of the Smithfield Goods Station. Plans and 
specification seen, and forms of tender and 
cuantities fron the Engineer at Paddington 
Station, London. 

NOVEMBER 21. — Troedyrhiw.—ScHoor.—-Erec- 
tion of new girls’ school at Troedyrhiw, Merthyr 


Tydfil. Names to the Deputy-Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

NOVEMBER 23.--Bexhill.—ScHoor.—Erection of 

an infants’ school. Drawings by Mr. Н. Р. 
Burke-Downing, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 12, Little 
College-street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. Plans 
and schedule with the quantity surveyors, 
Messrs. John Leaning & Sons, F. S. I., of 28, 
они энен Bedford.row, W.C. Deposit ot 
21. 28. 
ж NOVEMEER 23.—Watford.—ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
The Herts C. C. Education Committee invite 
tenders for alterations and additions to existin 
Grammar School for Boys at Derby- road, 
Watford. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

.NovEMBER 25.—Nelson.-—CONVENIENCES.—BErec- 
tion of sanitary conveniences in Vine-street. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities and 
forms of tender from Mr. W. Shackleton, 
A. M. Inst. C. E, Borough Engineer end Surveyor, 
Town Hall. Nelson. 

No рате. — Carleton. — Rrsi1DENCE.— Erection 
and completion of а rew residence. Mr. 
Tennant, architect and surveyor, Pontefract. 

No Dare. — Collingham.— V iLLA.— Erection of 
villa. Quantities from Mr. Charles H. Brooke, 
architect, Cookridge-street, Leeds. 

No Date.—Kendal.— SHop.—For converting а 


portion of 21, Stramongate, into shop premises. 


Plans seen, and quantities and specifications 
from Mr. Stephen Shaw, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 
45, Highgate, Kendal. 

* No Darr.—London, E.— Restoration.—Ten- 
ders invited for restoration of severteen cottages, 
Maplin-road, Custom House East. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

No Date. — Ludgvan, Wales.— Works.—For 
carrying out certain works to the church draw- 
ings and specification by Messrs. St. Aubyn & 
Маше, of Lamb-building, Temple, London, 


No Date. — Shrewsb ( 
building and extending ellington  Prince's- 
street Council School. Mr. Н. E. Wale, Secre- 
tary for Elementary Education, County Build- 
ings, Shrewsbury. 

No Date. — Walsall Wood.— ScHooL.—For the 
enlargement of Walsall Wood Council School. 
Quantities, on deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr. Graham 

alfour, Director of Education, County Educa- 
tion Offices, Stafford. 

No Date. — Wheatley Hill. HousrEs.—Erec- 
tion of two dwelling-houses at Wheatley Hill for 
the Sherburn Hill Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Names to architect, Mr. J. Walton Taylor, 
F. R. I. B. A., St. John-street, Newcastle-upon- 


.—ScHOOL.—For re- 


Tyne. 
ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 
NOVEMBER 7. — Salisbury. — BRIDGE. — For 


building a bridge at East Grinstead; for making- 
up the levels to the bridge with chalk: for 
gravelling the bridge and approaches. lans 
and specifications with the architects, Messrs. 
John Harding & Son, 58, High-street, Salisbury. 

NOVEMBER 11. — Accrington.—SrwacE Works. 
—Enlarging the existing septic tanks, the con- 
struction of storm-water and other sewers, 
sedimentation, and storm tanks, sludge well, 
pump-house, culverts, screening shed, bacteria 
beds, at the Sewage Works, Church. Plans scen, 
and quantities from Mr. William J. Newton, 
A. M. Inst. C. E.. Engineer to the Board. Town 
Hall, Accrington. Deposit of 5l 

NOVEMBER 13. — Lancaster. — Heatinc.—For 
warming installation at the Dallas-road 
elementary school. Specification from Mr. 
Arthur G. Bradshaw, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Lancaster. Deposit of 10s. 6d. 

NOVEMBER 13. — Stretford.—MaiNs, ETC.—For 
electric mains and accessories. Forms of tender 
and specification, on deposit of 2l. 2s., from Mr. 
Robert Rowland. A. M. Inst. E.E.. 
Engineer. Electricity Station, Stretford. 

NOVEMBER 14. — Isleworth.—Gas-ENGINE.—F or 
the supply and fixing of a gas-engine at Sewage 
Works, Wyke Green, Isleworth. Specification 
form of tender from Mr. Regina 
Brown, A. M. Inst. C. E., F. S. I., etc., Engineer to 
the Council, Public Offices, Southall, Middlesex. 

NOVEMBER 14. — London. — PLANT, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of four sets of crushing rolls, screens, and 
elevators for crushing j-in. Thames ballast to 
3-16ths-in. size; also for erection of two sets of 
sand-drving plant for drying sand obtained from 
river ballast. Specifications, drawings form of 
tender, etc.. from the Chief Officer of Tramways, 
London C.C., 62, Finsbury-pavement, E.C 

NOVEMBER 16. — Newport, Mon.—Luirr.—Erec- 
tion of an automatic electric lift at Workhouse 
infrmary. Particulars from Mr. Н. Griges, 
A. R. I. B. A., architect, Metropolitan Bank- 
chambers, Newport, Mon. 
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ENGINEERING, etc.—ocontinued, 


The date given at the commencement о] eoch 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or t^« 
samre of those willing to submit tends-e, may oe 
sen! in. 


NOVEMBER 17.—Reading.—OPeEN-ainR ВАТН.-– 
Construction of a concrete bathin place, with 
campsheathing, footbridges. шпа». gal- 
vanised-iron screen fences, and pre works at 
Coley, Reading. Drawings, specification, and 
fnere conditions seen, and form of tender from 

John Bowen, A. M. Inst. C. E Borough 
Engineer and 233 Town Hall. Reading. 

NOVEMBER 22 . —Swindon.— ENGINE, ETC. —Erec- 
tion of a 250-K w. Diesel oil- -engine, generating set, 
accessories, switchgear, etc. Specification and 
form of tender from Mr. A. Dimmack, 
A. M. Inst. M. E; зане Works, Swindon, on 
deposit of 11. 


5 PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


NOVEMBER 6. — Chorley. — DECORATING, ETC.— 
Alterations, furnishing, and decoration to Board- 
room, etc., at the Union Workhouse. Specifica- 
tions and drawings at the Union Offices, 14. 
High-street, Chorley. Mr. R. E. Aspden. Clerk 
to NE Guardians. 

NOVEMBER 6.—Heywood.—PaiNTING, rtc.—For 

Врес са and decorating the technical school. 

ification at the Education Office. Deposit 

1s. Mr. G. Bouchier, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Buildings, Heywood. 

NOVEMBER 7. — Macclesfield.—PaiNTNG.— For 
the internal painting end decornting of the 
recently erected private patients’ villa. Specifi- 
cation, Clerk to the Asylum, County Asylum, 
Parkside, Macclesfield. 

NOVEMBER т.- -Belby.—FLooRIiNcG.—For flooring 
over swimming bath 4 the Public Baths Plans 
seen, and specifications and quantities from Mr. 
Bruce Gray, F.R.S.Edin., New-lane, Selby. 

. November 8.—Redruth.— PAINTING, FTC.--For 
internal decoration at the police-station, Mr. 
Albert E. Brookes, County Surveyor, Truro. 

NOVEMBER 9.—London.—FiTTINGs.—For supply 
of lavatory fittings to post-offices. Secretary, 
D Office of Works, etc., Storey's-gate, London, 

NOVEMBER 13. -Birmingham. -Patntina.— For 
cleaning. painting, and decorating the interior 
of the Parish Offices, Edmund-street, Newhall- 
street, and Corn wall-«treet. Specifications seen, 
and particulars from Messrs. W. H. Ward, archi- 
tects. Paradicestreet, Birmingham. 

ж NovrMBEn 16. — London. — Stores. — The 
London General Omnibus Company, Ltd., invite 
tenders for supply of various stores during 1912. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

Ж NOVEMBER — London. — STORES AND 
MATERIALS. — The Port of London Authority invite 
tenders for supplies of stores and materials 
during the twelve months ending December 31, 


IHE BUILDER. 


NOVEMBER 91. — Grimsby. — Paintinc.—For 
painting and cleaning interior and exterior of 
Strand-street School. Specifications at the 
Education Offices. Mr. D. Chandler, Clerk. 
Education Offices, Grimsby. 

No Date. — Rotherham.— PAIN TIN OG, ETC.—For 
painting, etc., of exterior and interior of the 
buildings at the Masbro' Cemetery. Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Rotherham. 


ROADS, ORE. AND WATER 


NOovEMBER 6. — Hastings. — Sewer.—For tlie 
laying of about 1. 140 feet of 6-in, stoneware pipe 
sewer. Drawing and Specification 8een, and form 
of tender at the office of the Borough Engineer, 
Mr. P. H. Palmer, M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, 
Hastings. 

NOVEMBER 8 — Erith. — Srrerts.—For private 
street works. Plans seen, and specifications and 
аира from the Surveyor's Office, Bexley- 

Erith. Deposit of 11. 

NOVEMBER 8. — Twickenham. — Street.—For 
sewering, forming, Jevelling, paving, channelling, 
metalling, and making & Northumberland- 
row. Plan and specification seen, and quantities 
from Mr. Fred W. Pearce, F.S.I., Surveyor to 
the Council, Town Hall, Twickenham. Deposit 


of 1l. 1s. 

‘NOVEMBER 9. — Cheadle. — Roap. — For the 

widening of a portion of the Stockport-road. 
Plans seen, and specification and quantities from 
Mr. E. Sykes, Council Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Cheadle, near Manchester. 
ж NOVEMBER 9.—London.—LavatTory FITTINGS. 
—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite tenders for the supply, of 
lavatory fittings to post-offices. ce advertise- 
ment in this issue for further parüculars. 

NOVEMBER 10.—Hale.—Roap.—For the making- 
up of Leigh-road. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of ll. 18., ‘from the 
Council's Surveyor, Mr. T. Blagburn, Council 
Offices, Ashley-road, Hale, Cheshire. 

NOVEMBER 13. —Bromley. —RKoaps.—For sewer- 
ing, levelling, paving, metalling, channelling, 
and making good the roads in the Parish of 
Orpington. Plans and sections seen, and speci- 
fications from the Council's Surveyor. Maulden 
ones Sidcup-hill, Sidcup, Kent. Deposit of 
11. 1 

NovembBer 13.—Ilford.—Roa4p.—For making-up 
Park-avenue. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 21. 2s., from Mr. Н. 
“Һам, M Inst. 
the Council, Town 'Hall, Ilford. 

NOVEMBER 13.—Ilford.— ROAD. —For making-up 
Norman-road. Plans and specification seen, and 
euantities from Mr. Shaw, M. Inst. C. E., 
Fngineer nnd Surveyor to ve ‘Council, Town 
Hall. Ilford. Deposit of 21. 

NOVEMBER 14. — Lewes. — MarrniaLs.—For 
supply of materials. Forms of tender from Mr. 
F, Wood, A.M.Inst.C.E., County Surveyor, 


C.E., Engineer and Surve зуог to 


(NOVEMBER 3, 1911. 


various road works for the Maldens and Coombe 
Urban District Council. Drawings seen, anc 


specifications and forms of tender from the 
Engineer and Surveyor, Мт. R. H. Jefe. 
А.М Inst. C. ru Council Offices, New Maiden. 
Deposit of 31. 

NOVEMBER 14 —Southall. —PAVING, ETC.—For 


paving, etc., at Featherstone-road and Western. 
road. Plans and specifications seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. R. Brown, A.M.Inst.C.E.. FSI, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Public Offices, Southall. 
NOVEMBER 14. — Wellington. —- SrEwrg.—For 
construction of a Nin, stoneware pipe sewer. 
Plans and particulars from the Councils Sur. 
veyor, Mr. George Riley, 14, Walker-street, Wel- 
lington, Salop. 
OVEMBER 16. — Chelmsford.—GRANITE, ETC .— 
For supply of about 1,000 tons of Guernsey 
ranite and granite chippings. Forms of tender 
rom the Borough Surveyor, 16, London-road, 


Chelmsford. 

NOVEMBER 16. — Wallington. — Roa4p.—For 
making-up Hall-road. Plans and speciications 
by the Council's Surveyor, Mr. R. M. Chart. 
F.S.I., Katharine-street, Croydon. Debout of JI. 

NOVEMBER 16.—Wombwell.—Sewrr.—For he 
relaying of about 300 lin. yds. of 12-in. cast- 
iron pipe sewer and about 480 lin. yds. of 12an. 
stoneware pipe sewer, in Station-lane. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities, on de- 
posit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. W. Quest, the Surveyor 
to the Council, Town Hall, Wombwe 

NOVEMBER 21.—4Acton.—Roaps. —Foz making- 
up various roads. Plans and specifications with 

г F. Sadler, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Acton, 

NOVEMBER 21. — Goole.—PaviNG.—For paving 
back streets in Old Goole. Specifications ana 
quantities from Mr. C. G. Bradley, C.E., Ccuncdi 
Offices, Goole. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 21. — London.—STPEET.— Construc- 
tion of a new 70-ft. street, about 800 ft. long. 
being & diversion of Miilbank- street, West 
minster, Drawings апа specifications. 
quantities, form of tender, etc., from the Chiei 
Engineer of the Council, Mr. Maurice Fitz 
maurice, C.M.G., at the County Hall, Spnrne- 
gardens. S.W. Deposit of 2 

NOVEMBER 21. ове — Srwer.—Con- 
struction of brick sewer and granite concrete 
sewer. Plans and specifications with the 
Engineer, Mr. Herbert Walker. M.In:t.C E. 
Pins Streets Nottingham. Quantities on depcsit 
of 6l 

NOVEMBER 22.—Spilsby.—SeweraGe.—For con- 
struction of stoneware pipe sewers and ccnstruc- 
tion of ejector chambers, tanks, filters, and 
erection of compressor house. Plans and speci 
fications with the Engineer, Mr. Herbert Walker. 
M. Inst. C. E., King-.street, Nottingham. Quanti- 
ties on deposit of 51. 

NOVEMBER 23. — Porthcawl. — Srrrets.—Frr 
private street improvement works. Plan and 
specification pay ane quantities and ferma oi 
tender from Mr. A. Lilley, A.M.Inst.M C E. 
Surveror, Council Gries Porthcawl. Deposit 


1919 See advertisement in this issue for further County Hall, Lewes, Sussex. 
particulars. NOVEMBER 14. — New Malden. — Roaps.—Fcr of 21. 2s. 
Public Appointments. 
ر‎ Есер БЕЛШЕ è = рге 2 tio 
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East Side, Fitzroy - square (1790). The Brothers Adam, Architects. 


From Messrs. Richardson & Gill's London Houses from 1660 to 1820.“ 


(B. T. Batsford.) (See page 528.) 


DEPARTMENTAL METHODS AND THE R. B. A. 


HE President of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects 
in his opening address of the 

session dealt in a straightforward and 
outspoken manner with questions of vital 
importance both to the profession and 
to the general public. 

Of all the subjects to which he referred 
none seems to us to be of more importance 
to both than that usually described as 
“ official architecture," and we welcome 
the President's remarks as expressing 
and supporting with all the authority 
of his position ideas and opinions which 
for vears past have been held by all those 
who have given much thought to the 
interests and the future of the public 


architecture of this country. We place 
this question first in importance as we 
are of opinion that, so far as our public 
buildings are concerned, it involves 
nothing less than the very existence of 


architecture as a fine art. 


As Sir Robert Hunter pointed out in his 
sympathetic speech, there is an obvious 
reason why architects object to the 
existence of such huge official factories 
as are controlled by the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, the Admiralty, the 
War Office, or the London County 
Council. There are, however, other 
reasons not so obvious perhaps to the 
layman, but far weightier and more 
worthy of the serious consideration of the 


public. Anyone who takes Sir Robert 
Hunters remark as discounting or as 
being intended to discount the observa 
tions of the President is liable, we 
imagine, to make a grave mistake. On 
the contrary, if it ha pens, as it does 
seem to happen in 155 particular in- 
stance, that the interests of architects 
coincide with the best interests of the 
public and of architecture as a fine art, 
the argument would pee to be 
strengthened, not weakened. 

But, after all, the main question is the 
value to the public of these vast official 
establishments. Architects object to 
them for the good and sufficient reason 
that the best architecture cannot be 
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obtained by апу such methods. Аз 
they consider that the public is entitled 
to the best that can be produced, as they 
know that the public pays as much, or 
more, for an inferior article as it need pay 
for the best, they naturally conclude that 
the interests of the public suffer in 
consequence. 

The President gave some interesting 
figures, which suggested that much of this 
official work 1з done at a cost of 7 per cent. 
for salaries alone. We are not disposed 
to quarrel with the Government for 
paying this extraordinary price provided 
it can be shown that they get extra- 
ordinary value for it. The trouble is 
that this cannot be shown, while we 
have а shrewd suspicion that in this 
matter the public is deceived, and takes it 
for granted that these large Departments 
are producing work which is as good as or 
better than the best that can be pro- 
duced by independent practitioners. The 
public hardly realises that the most gifted 
designers of the day are not to be found 
in these Departments, or that their 
services could be obtained at a smaller 
cost. 

We venture to say that if this question 
is to be satisfactorily dealt with it must 
be discussed and settled on the broadest 
grounds of public policy and from the 
point of view of the interests of the 
whole community, and not merely the 
interests of any one profession. 

Architecture, when all is said, is the 
servant of life, its raison détre is the 
service of humanity. No profession can 
justify its existence on any other grounds. 
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It would appear, then, to be useless, 
and therefore foolish, for the independent 
architect to plead the necessity to live. 
This necessity is apt to be apparent 
to no one but himself. Neither does it 
seem advisable to discuss this question 
from any political standpoint. The only 
safe ground is the broad and, we believe, 
incontrovertible fact that the existence 
of these Departments is not in the 
highest interests of the State or of the 
art of architecture. 

Mr. Irving K. Pond, President of the 
American Institute of Architects, whom 
everyone was glad to see present, in- 
formed the meeting that the American 
architects had succeeded in obtaining 
a law whereby all important Govern- 
ment work is given to independent 
architects, and that the standard of work 
had been raised thereby. 

With such an encouraging example 
before them, and after so definite a 
pronouncement of their own opinion, we 
presume that those who control the 
Institute policy will not let the matter 
drop, but will use all their influence to 
obtain similar results in this country. 

Considering the rapid growth of these 
Departments during the last few years, 
а the enormous size to which they have 
attained, few matters with which the 
Institute has to deal are of more imme- 
diate importance to the future of archi- 
tecture in this country, and we think that, 
whether or not any advantages accrue 
to the profession from the President's 
action, he discharged а public duty in 
calling attention to the question. 
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Nos. 57 & 58, Lincoln's Inn- fields (about 1735). 


(Influence of Inigo Jones. 


From Messrs. Richardson & Gill's ** London Houses from 1660 to 1820. (В. T. Batsford.) 
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LONDON STREET 
ARCHITECTURE. 


9.y, ESSRS. RICHARDSON AND 
M GILL* are fully justified in 


their contention that, despite 

the public interest taken in our 
country houses of the Georgian period, the 
minor town house, and more especially the 
later developments from the time of the 
Adam brothers onward, has been com- 
paratively neglected. In America the 
buildings of this era under the designation 
of the Colonial style have formed a 
fertile source of inspiration to architects 
in recent years. This, of course, was 
only natural, as they represented the only 
type of vernacular work, while here in 
England our domestic architecture is 
represented by buildings dating back 
for many centuries prior to this period. 
London, however, possesses so little in the 
way of domestic buildings of a date earlier 
than the XVIIth century that the 
introduction of modern work based on 
medieval or Jacobean traditions is apt 
to be destructive to the harmony of the 
ensemble, and architects will be well 
advised to keep their work in harmony 
with the really characteristic effect that 
London exhibited in the early vears 
of the XIXth century. As a useful 
reminder of what this effect was the work 
of Messrs. Richardson and Gill is of 
undoubted value; the illustrations are 
well chosen, and give a good general 
impression of the periods covered by this 
book. Many will be recognised by the 
architect who has his eyes open as he 
passes through familiar streets, but we 
can hazard a guess that he will find some 
that draw his attention to delightfully- 
conceived bits of composition which he 
must have passed unnoticed in the 
turmoil and traffic of London; such, for 
instance, as the façade in Brook-street, 
the illustration of which we reproduce, 
and other works of the early XIXth 
centurv, which we have been too apt to 
regard as negligible. Probably but few 
who have passed No. 1, Bedford-square 
on their way to Euston, and have noted 
the interesting design of the unusual 
central doorway, are aware of the delight- 
ful interior that lies behind it, the work 
of Thomas Leverton in 1771. While the 
better-known work of the brothers Adam 
in Fitzroy-square is less frequently 
studied than its merits as a composition 
demand. 

The work of Nash and his contem- 
poraries has been so frequently under- 
valued, owing to the clamorous detrac- 
tion of stucco which emanated from 
Pugin, Ruskin, and their followers, that 
we feel indebted to those who are now 
helping to bring us back to a better- 
balanced frame of mind, and to make 
it clear that architecture is a more plastic 
art and less dependent on the. actual 
material employed than has sometimes 
been imagined. А statue in bronze or 
marble may make a special appeal, but 
we do not withhold our admuration for 
the work because the presentment 
happens to be in plaster. The same 


. reasoning applies to our buildings; our 


authors, indeed, go farther, and point out 
the advantages of painted stucco in 
e“ London Houses from 1660 to 1820.“ By A. E. 


Richardson and C. Lovett Gill. Octavo. 1911. 15s. 
nct, (B. T. Batsford.) 
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giving the impression of cleanliness 80 
attractive in the business street. Apart 
from this we have often noticed effects 
on our painted fronts, more especially 
when the sun is dropping towards the 
horizon, that could not be paralleled in 
London in any other material. The 
surfaces glisten with vivid reflections, 
giving a brilliancy to the light and shade 
that might be commended to our pictorial 
artists. 

Whether we decide to revive the 
painted front or not is, however, of 
minor interest to the great question as to 
the form our street architecture is to 
take in the future. At the present time 
each building is regarded as entitled 
to its individual expression, and conse- 
quently our street picture is mainly 
dependent on accidental effects. Are we 
going to return to the conception of each 
block as a single design balanced in itself 
and in conjunction with its neighbours, 
or will the influences demanding freedom 
for each separate owner continue to 
prevail ? Messrs. Richardson and Gill 
conduct us through the period during 
which the idea of the group design 
developed. We should welcome a further 
contribution to the study of London 
architecture dealing with the conception 
of the street as a comprehensive design, 
illustrated by the numerous examples of 
this type that we seem to be in danger of 
losing, as, step bv step, the demands of a 
more complex social organisation render 
their internal arrangements obsolete. 


— 2 — 
NOTES. 


IN an article in the 
Church Builder, giving 
suggestions as to the best 
course of procedure for 
those desiring to build a new church, Mr. 
W. D. Caróe deals at some length with 
competition methods. While in the 
main his opinions are in accord with the 
recognised ideals of the architectural 
profession, we feel bound to take excep- 
tion to his views in two instances. Mr. 
Caróe advises that the name of the 
assessor should not be known to com- 
petitors, repeating the oft-heard con- 
tention that the latter will play up to the 
assessors' prejudices. Even if this were 
possible, we think that it is a lesser evil 
than that competitors should be asked 
to go blindfold into а competition with- 
out knowing whether the assessor is one 
in whose judgment they can place any 
reliance or not. There are many eminent 
architects who are by temperament quite 
unsuited for the position of assessor, and 
experienced competitors know quite well 
those to whom they would, or would not, 
be prepared to submit designs. The 
other point to which we must refer is 
the way in which Mr. Caróe deprecates 
an application to the R.I.B.A. in the 
paragraph we quote :— 

* It is not unusual to apply to the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
to appoint the assessor; certainly а way out 
of а difficulty if а committee is unable other- 
wise to agree. But the advantage of the 
procedure is open to some doubt. ore often 
than not the  President—quite naturally— 
appoints one of his colleagues on the Council, 
for it seems reasonable if such appointments 
are regarded as among the distinctions of 
office. But the Institute Council is an annuallv 


elected body, and, although always comprising 
men of distinction, is not infrequently chosen in 


Churches and 
Competition 
Methods. 
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connexion with some question of architectural 
politics affecting perhaps rather the status of 
the architect than the advancement of the art 
of architecture. Moreover, church building 
forms but a small part of the total architectural 
output or practice, and it is not always strongly 
represented on the Council.” 


Now, without claiming that the 
P. R. I. B. A. is in his official capacity 
necessarily infallible in his selection of 
an assessor, or even that he has a pre- 
scriptive right to such a duty, we must 
express our opinion that this paragraph 
is caleulated to convey quite a false 
impression, in that it suggests that these 
appointments go to an undue extent to 
members of the R.I.B.A. Council. The 
fact that many assessors are or have 
been members of Council obviouslv does 
not justify the inference that this fact has 
ever influenced any President in his 
selection of any other than the man he 
considers most suitable. 


In designing and furnish- 
ing churches many 
problems of local origin 
must be faced, апа 
because parishioners in one district will 
accept without question features which 
elsewhere will be condemned architects 
must be prepared to adjust their ideas 
eo nil Moreover, the inconsist- 
ency of the law is notorious, a fact 
indıcated by two recent decisions. In 
the Diocese of Carlisle application was 
made for the erection of a rood in а 
parish church, and permission was 
refused on the ground that, in the words 


Anomalies in 
Ecclesiastical 
Law. 
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No. 1, Bedford-square (1771). 
From Messrs. Richardson & Gill's London Houses from 1660 to 1820.” 
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of previous judgments, there was a 
danger of “superstitious reverence.” 
“ People now looked to the East-end 
and the Holy Table for sacred emblems.” 
Further south, however, at Cranham, in 
Gloucestershire, the Consistory Court 
permitted the erection of a rood on thie 
chancel screen. In the first case it was 
intended to place the Crucifix on a 
beam not then in position ; in the second 
case the emblem was destined for the 
existing screen. Such subtle distinc- 
tions are common іп ecclesiastical 
practice, and architects are bound to 
keep in mind the possibilities of altera- 
tion in their designs from causes other 
than structural or artistic. 


MR. Irvine К. Рохр, the 
President of the American 
Institute of Architects, 
who was present at the 
Institute meeting on Monday, has 
expressed opinions about the present. 
condition of American architecture which 
are as frank as they are interesting. We 
have not before us a complete copy of 
the address which he delivered to the 
American Federation of Arts, but the 
extracts indicate a refreshing point of 
view and a terseness of statement which 
are characteristically American. He 
believes that architecture should before 
everything express the spirit of the time 
and country in which it 18 produced, and 
he does not find in the work of his own 
country any expression of the salient 
characters of its higher civilisation, of 


Mr. Pond 
and the Time 
Spirit. 


— 


Thomas Leverton, Architect. 
(B. T. Butsford.) 
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its idealism, its altruism, and many other 
fine qualities. And as the conditions of 
contemporary civilisation very remotely 
correspond with those of ancient Egypt, 
Greece, or Rome, “this age," he says, 
holds no place for the extraneous 
application of the borrowed finery of art, 
but must insist on an expression of the 
vital principles of structure and the 
rational development of ornament which 
shall not obscure the vital thought, but 
which shall be of intrinsic worth in 
defining the character of the mass, and 
in conferring charm upon the structure." 
And then, with extreme candour, he 
proceeds to illustrate instances of brutal 
utterances of architectural untruth” 
from contemporary American work. 
In referring to buildings designed 
for banks, theatres, churches, schools, 
factories, and the like, he holds that we 
have “no record of such prostitution of 
art even in the most debased Roman 
period." They seem to be, he says, cut 
off by the rod from some interminable 
Roman colonnade.” Mr. Pond will find 
few to disagree with his statement of 
general principles with regard to the 
purpose of architecture, although thev 
may find his application open to argu- 
ment. A national style is not evolved 
in a day ; and, rightly or wrongly, it has 
been thought that classic work provides 
the rules of the architectural syntax. 
Work after the character of Robert Louis 
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Stevenson's “ sedulous ape may perhaps 
too frequently be the result of a student’s 
enthusiasm ; but we do not think that it 
would be difficult to prove that contem- 
porary work most likelv to endure as 
representative of the Zeitgeist, even includ- 
ing some of the German and Austrian 
phases of the type known as l'art nouveau, 
has been founded on a knowledge of the 
structure of classic art. 


: Аз AN indication of the 
Architecture 2n 

and the Press, 2Verage view of the Press 
where architecture is con- 

cerned а recent note in the Globe is 
illuminating. The writer, or the local 
person with his eye on the rates who 
has inspired him, discovers certain 
qualities 1п а school building which has 
just been erected at Bromley more 
appropriate to the dignity and taste of 
a country mansion than an educational 
establishment subsidised by the taxes 
of the municipality and the State. An 
admirably designed wrought-iron gate- 
Way serves as a particular illustration of 
the Globes point of view. The gateway 
is altogether too good. We do not 
happen to know the locality in which the 
architect, Mr. Burke Downing, has built 
his school or its position in regard to 
traffic, but we may safely say, we think, 
that his gateway (which was illustrated in 
the Builder of October 20) is in a position 
which makes it a matter of more public 
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No. 35, Brook-street, W. (Greek Revival.) 


From Messrs. Richardson & Gill's ‘‘ London Houses from 1660 to 1820.” 
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importance than the gateways of most 
private mansions. But there are larger 
matters at issue than that concerning 
equally the educationalist and the tax- 
aver, which may be readily summed up. 
With regard to the first, for instance, no 
scheme of education can be considered 
complete which does not take into con- 
sideration the educational influence of the 


‘scholar or student’s environment, of the 


things with which his eye (through which 
his mind operates) comes into daily con- 
tact; and as to the second, which concerns 
the taxpaver, we doubt that considered 
design which involves the better applica- 
tion of materials to their purpose is 
usually more expensive at first cost than 
work of inferior artistic quality, while its 
advantages in the long run cannot be 
questioned. 


WE commented in our 
last issue (p. 429) upon the 
protest of Mr. Norman 
Shaw and Mr. Basil Champneys against 
the threatened destruction of Butter- 
field's Chapel at Balliol College, expressing 
our agreement with the protest. Ав we 
pointed out, the work of Butterfield does 
not appeal to the sympathies of all, and it 
may be too early to attempt an estimate 
of his position among the architects who 
made their mark in the XIXth century, 
or to say with conviction that his work 
will have a permanent or any influence at 
all upon the architecture of the future ; 
but there can be no doubt of the in- 
dividualitv and interest of his buildings, 
and of the fact that he was an artist in 
his unquestioned love for his work ; and 
those of our readers who hold similar 
opinions will be glad to read the following 
paragraphs from a letter, over the signa- 
ture H. C. Sotheran," in the Saturday 
Review for the 4th inst. :— 

* Butterfield made his mistakes. He was an 
unbending, wilful man, perhape, and certainly 
in Winchester College Chapel he came woefully 
to grief ; as did, alas, the chapel! He saw only 
one thing at a time, and had his way. But are 
we always going to do the same ? 

He was а very great artist ; with him architec- 
ture was alive; it bore his mark; its smallest 
detail had his personal touch. Not least has 
Balliol Chapel. Its slender spirclet, its thorny 
tracery, its banded walls, all tell of Butterfield— 
as they do of Ruskin and the Stones of Venice." 
We are all now sneering at Victorian taste. 
It had its faults, and we need not fear to smile— 
if only we do not forget to acknowledge what 
we owe. To those who remember, to defend it 
seems absurd. Its mistakes were made to give 
us our inheritance ; and if we have forgotten, 
those who follow us will record our debt to it. 
They will not overlook that it was decided to 
destroy Balliol Chapel in the week in which a 
Life of Ruskin was published! As to Oxford, its 
architectural history is the history of English 
thought for eight hundred years. They will be 
fools who try to wipe out the history of the 
XIXth century." 

This is well put, and we hope it and 
other protests may lead to the abandon- 
ment of the proposed destruction. 


Balliol 
Chapel. 


THE forecast at the 
present moment may be 
described as “ stormy and 
uncertain, with occasional bright in- 
tervals, possibly clearing later" It 
would be rash to prophesy more definitely. 
The firm attitude of the companies— 
whether it does or does not make for 
peace—cannot be characterised as other 
than consistent. They undertook to 
abide by the decision of the Commission. 
and simply reiterate their promise. 


The Railway 
Outlook. 
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Seeing that the Report might quite con- 
ceivably havé been as unpalatable to 
them as it has proved to be to the men, 
the latter should have consented as 
loyally, if reluctantly, -to ‘accept it. 
Should they fail to do so, even though 
the companies are, at the same time, 
making the most far-reaching concessions 
that have been proposed in the history 
of our railways, their attitude would 
undoubtedly alienate public sympathy in 
the event of another general strike. There 
is, however, ample time before the date 
fixed for the return of the ballot-papers 
which are being issued for the purpose 
of testing the feeling of the men on this 
point for a calm and dispassionate view 
of the situation; and we may express 
a hope that another costly and bitter 
struggle may be averted. With winter 
ahead, and the coal-mining industry very 
unsettled and disturbed, the effects of 
another railway stoppage would be more 
disastrous than before. 
— . — 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS : 
SPAIN AND TANGIER. 

Іт is rare t5 find a grasp of pictorial effect 
combined with so keen a sense of architec- 
tural form as is displayed in the work of 
Mr. Henry C. Brewer, now on exhibition 
at the galleries of the Fine Art Society. 
The artist who possesses the faculty of utilis- 
ing mass-and balance in his work more 
frequently expresses himself mainly by 
these and not to any great extent by the 
intimate study of detail. This, however, 
is not the case with Mr. Brewer's delightful 
water-colours of Spain and Tangier, which, 
while giving a sympathetic rendering of 
architectural detail, are no less admirable 
in the qualities of colour and composition. 
Such an exhibition as this cannot fail to 
interest. the architect, who will see buildings 
which he probably already knows and 
admires presented to him in a fresh light, 
due to the skilful selection of point of view 
and of effect. that distinguishes these works. 

We were particularly struck with the 
versatility displayed in the range of colour 
schemes, which, while always harmonious, 
render intensely the characteristics of the 
scene as it impressed the artist. So many 
artists seem to have conventions in colour 
passages that persistently dominate their 
work, but Mr. Brewer is fortunately able 
to keep his imagination open to the influences 
of his subject, and thus to transmit the im- 
pression it has given him, free from any alloy 
of conventional method. 

Thus the bright costumes and sunlit walls 
of the market place of Leon and that of 
Segovia almost dazzle us with their sparkle 
and brilliancy, while in the evening light 
the Bridge of Alcantara, Toledo, conveys 
a feeling of mystery and repose. Equally 
restful, but in a warmer key, is the evening 
study of the Alcazaba, Tangier, while the 
greys and warm browns of the Bridge of 
St. Martin, Toledo, convey a feeling in sharp 
contrast to the soft reds and blues of ae 
and water set against the glowing walls 
of Seville on a sunny afternoon. But, 
as we have indicated, composition and colour 
are not the only qualities claiming our 
attention; the architect, often irritated 
by the slipshod way in which the painter 
too frequently treats the beautiful detail of 
the buildings he depicts, will delight in the 
loving attention that Mr. Brewer lavishes 
on them. 

As examples of this, we publish this week 
two reproductions of his drawings, ''The 
‘T'ransepts. Orense," and The Portico at 
Santiago." These are typical of numerous 
renderings of Gothic work in Spain ; among 
others we may mention views of the cathedrals 
at Toledo, Seville, Leon, and Cuenca. 

The studies of Moorish work at Granada, 
Cordoba, and Tangier display no less 
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sympathy -with its essential qualities,’ and, 


‘indeed, there. are very few work’ in the 


whole exhibition that do not make a strong 


‘appeal to all those who are interested in the 


architectural developments they portray 3 
MODERN PICTURES. SZS. 


` "The Goupil Gallery Salon has for the pas 


віх pan ‚ог so provided а representative 
exhibition of certain phases of modern 
British art. The present exhibition 1з 
animated and interesting as a whole, while 
there are individual works which are among 
the best of the particular artists represented. 
It is not a little curious to find at this time 
of day a picture of Mr. Walter Greaves 
appearing in a collection of works of ultra- 
modern tendency. But to say, in conse- 
quence, that the lack of appreciation with 
which this artist has hitherto been rewarded 
is due to the fact that his work has been in 
advance of its time would be absurd. "There 
is much, for instance, that is characteristic 
of the classic painters of the Netherlands in 
the atmosphere, detail, and general working 
out of his “‘ Chelsea Regatta," placed at the 
entrance of the first gallery. Аз the Goupil 
Salon contains over 300 works, including 
drawings and water-colours, the majority of 
which have qualities of individual interest, we 
are unable to do more than casually t» refer 
to one or two of the more prominent pictures. 
Among these, there is the Souvenir de 
Noël of Мг. С. W. Lambert: a girl, with 
black hair, dressed in pink, wearing a red- 
paper cap from а Christmas cracker, in 
which the treatment suggests that this 
artist is transferring his allegiance from the 
classic Spanish school to certain modern 
masters who have been inspired by it. The 
work of Mr. Glyn Philpot indicates that he 
has developed from the precocious mastery 
which was characteristic of his pictures a 
year or two ago into а transition stage, in 
which we discover a certain hesitancy of 
method and of outlook. Не remains as yet 
an artist who has to fathom his own 
depths. The picture of the artist and his 
model entitled The Rest Time," by Мг. 
William Strang, is as powerful as any of his 
recent works. 'l'hesix pictures of Mr. Augustus 
John suggest a post-Impressionist mood, of 
which it is a little difficult to grasp the 
import at a first seeing. Various phases, 
indeed, of the same movement are to be 
found upon the walls, and obviously, witlí 
one exception, they are works of serious 
intention. Mr. Wilson Steer, Mr. Tem 
Robertson, and Mr. Von Glehn all revel in 
the play of sunlight upon the multitudinous 
and orowded leafage of trees and their 
intervening spaces. In the small seaside 
plage studies of Mr. Walter Bayes there is a 
charming balance of composition and colour; 
Mr. Van Anrooy’s “The Green Court, 
Canterbury,” is interesting, and there are 
the landscapes of Mr. Peppercorn and many 
other pictures of distinguished merit. | 
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EAST LONDON MEMORIAL TO KING EDWARD VII. 


The bronze bust of the late King. which has 
just been erected in the garden of Mile End 
waste, was executed by Messrs. Henry Harris & 
Son, and stands upon a pedestal of polished 
marble, 8 ft. high. 


PADDINGTON TERMINUS, GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY, | | 

Extensivo improvements are being made of 
the terminus and its approaches, built by Brunel 
nearly sixty years ago. Оп the northern side 
three additional arrival platforms will be 
added, making tho total up to twelve, with a 
roadway between Nos. 10 and 11. Мо. 1 
platform is being lengthened upon the site of 
houses in Westbourne Park, and of {һе 
company's workshops and sheds, for which new 
provision is made upon 60 acres at Old Oak 
Common, Wormwo 
shunting lines into the terminus. Westbourne 
Park Station and junction is to bercconstructed, 
and six of the nine bridges between that station 
and Paddington have been rebuilt. The 
departure platforms will be greatly increased in 
length, as well as No. I, and a new glazed roof 
will cover the whole. 


Scrubs, with separate. 


OPENING MEETING OF SESSION AND 
PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


THE first of the sessional meetings, 1911-1912, 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects was 
held on Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., when the President, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, occupied the chair and 
delivered the opening address. A. 

The minutes having been taken as read, and 
members attending for the first time since their 
election welcomed by the President, it was 
announced that the nominations included five 


Fellows, fifty-six Associates, two Hon. Asso- 
ciates, and forty-nine Licentiate. = ^ ' 4 
The President then read the following 


address :— | 
„Since I had the honour of addressing ‘you 
last year we have passed through all the glories 
of a Coronation, and long may our beloved 
patron George V. live to wear the crown, placed 
upon his head amidst so much rejoicing and 
surrounded by so much pomp and splendour ! 
Such an occasion naturally ives great. oppor- 
tunities to the architect and decorator, and I 
think we may congratulate ourselves upon the 
fine results achieved in many cases. It is, no 
doubt, to be regretted that more use was not 
madé of our services ; and that, when they were 
called in, our schemes were not more com- 
pletely carried out. Nevertheless, the. best 
results along the great processional route, and 
elsewhere, were produced undoubtedly—as 
might have been роси our noble selves 
and not by the commercial firms too often in 
evidence. It would be invidious to mention 
individual cases, but I should like to place it on 
record that the most effective, pleasing, and 
characteristic of the many great efforts to adorn 
our streets and buildings were those produced bv 
architects. ‘The only case of misplaced archi. 
tectural genius that I noticed was the annexe td 
Westminster Abbey, erected “in the Gothic 
style at large expense. Surely the culmin- 
ating point of the. great procession along an 
otherwise gaily-decorated route should have 
been something better {than a mere plaster 
&ham ?—supposed, no doubt, to be in harmony 
with the Abbey, but really a very poor compli- 
ment to it. One would havo thought a fine 
marquce in gold and gorgeous colours sur- 
rounded by Venetian masts carrying flags, 
banners, and pennants much more suitable to 
the occasion than an impertinent imitation 
Gothic building. | 
` Closely bound up with this samo subject is the 
unfortunate impasse connected with the com- 
pletion of the great processions: road through 
St. James’s Park. This road is in itself a fine 
thing, but how it came about that it has no 
proper opening into Trafalgar-square is quite 
incomprehensible, and, I fear, is another illustra- 
tion of the hopeless manner in which our publio 
improvements are invariably mismanaged. ' In 
this caso a processional road starts from a 
palace, and leaves off, if you please, with a 
flourish of trumpets behind a row of houses 
which practically block its further. progress. 
And when the houses have been dodged, further 
progress is effectually barred by an underground 
convenience! I should Бе thought a e 
ossibility of getting properly ànd effectively 
into Trafalgar-square would have been the first 
thing to consider by those responsibie for the 
scheme, instead of the last, and it now looks, I 
fear, practically impossible ever to make a really 
good finish towards the Square wir hont Fc 
a further hugo sum of money, which might havo 
been: avoided if the scheme had been properly 
thought out from the first, by all three of tho 
large public bodies really interestod in the 
scheme, instead of by ono alone, which one went, 
to work apparently without: any regard to the 
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other two until the last moment, when, alas, it 
was too late! Architects ate unfortunately too 
often forced, by the near-sighted policy of their 
employers, into 1 incomplete schemes 
of this sort, and get all the blame for so doing, 
whereas they, of course, can only do as they are 
bid, on the land at their disposal. 


` London Improvements. 


This brings us once more face to face with the 
fact that there really should be one authority 
responsible for the whole of London, and not 
several as at present. London with its seven 
millions of people is as important and probably 
as difficult to govern as many & European 
country ; and instead of its City Corporation, its 
London County Council, and its two dozen or 
so of Borough Councils, with the Office of Works 
and the Woods and Forests thrown in, one would 
have thought that at least one Minister of the 
Crown—aided perhaps by a committee of 
experts—would have found work enough to 
engage his time in looking after London and 
seeing that its affairs were properly managed. 

Mr. Waterhouse last session rcad us & most 
interesting paper on this subject, but I fear his 
suggestion of a chief architect acting with the 
architect from each Borough Council would 
probably cause friction and confusion, and I 
would much prefer to take, say, H.M. First 
Commissioner of Works, and—after divesting 
him of many of the duties he now performs— 
make him responsible for the proper domestic 
government of London. He should, of course, 
have а good deal of power and some knowledge 
and taste. There are, I assure you, grave 
reasons for some change even from an archi- 
tectural standpoint ; take, for example, our 
street improvemente. Most of us can remember 
when Piccadilly-circus was improved—into a 
hopeless muddle—and it is now proposed again 
to alter it, and make it very much what some 
of us in this Institute suggested at the time ! 
But this, of course, now can only be done at a 
very much greater cost. Shaftesbury-avenue 
and Charing Cross-road are each wide thorough- 
fares, but both hopelessly laid out from a town- 
planning point of view. Kingsway is quite out 
of scale with its neighbourhood, and has, as I 
told you once before, two ends at one end, and 
no proper end at all at the other! The altera- 
tions at the Marble Arch have perhaps relieved 
the traffic but spoilt the appearance of the place, 
and the slice of Green Park that was thrown 
into the road by Hyde Park-corner has done no 
good whatever—though I believe it was done to 
please the police—and the ordinary rules of the 
road are not in force now at this spot, which will 
lead, I feel sure, to some horrible accident. 

И we go a little further back still, what a great 
opportunity was missed when the land behind 
the Albert Hall. was dealt with! ‘This is now 
covered largely by public buildings, and yet 
none of them look well placed, neither do they 
tell as a group, as might have been the case had 
the land been properly laid out, as it certainly 
would have been in any other country but ours. 
This all shows that such work should not be left 
to amateur Committees or Corporations, driven 
this way and that, first hy one consideration and 
then by another, but should be in the hands, as 
I have suggested, of, say, а Minister of the 
Crown, who should advise, control, and direct 
the various authorities now responsible for the 
government of London, and see that they worked 
together and ‘for the good of London as a 
Whole, and that their various schemes and plans 
formed part of a comprehensive whole, arranged 
with due regard to the future. 

Surely some general scheme for the improve- 
ment and development of London in the future 
should be at once got out, and might be taken in 
hand by the suggested Minister ? In Rome we 
were recently shown & plan which is to be 
carried out during the next twenty years, and 
all the property so required has been scheduled 
and the price fixed, and any improvements on 
it can only be made at the owner's risk. knowing 
that it may be wanted at any time during the 
next twenty years. We, however, do not 
appear to realise the importance of a compre- 
hensive scheme, and the only people who do 
know, to some extent, that the public really 
likes well-laid-out and well-designed buildings 
are those who run exhibitions, such as the 
White City. When will our Corporations learn 
the same lesson, and realise the fact that there is 
money in it too ? 

lake a concrete example which has been 
exercising some of us a good deal lately, viz., 
the Corporation of London Bridges Bill. This 
Bil waa promoted by the Corporation of 
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London, and has now become an Act of Parlia- 


. ment, and provides for rebuilding Southwark 


Bridge, and for building a new bridge to bc 
called St. Paul's Bridge close to it. Now we all 
know that the traffic in the City is already about 
as congested as it well can be, so what it will be 
like when fresh streams of traffic are created 
flowing to and from these two great new bridges 
heaven only knows! It would seem а wiser 
5 to try rather to coax traffic away from the 

eart of the City instead of into it, particularly 
аз the enormous cost of land tends very much to 
prevent improvements there being carried out on 
any very comprehensive scale. But the City 
has money to spend on bridges, so spend it it 
must, and in the City precincts, too, quite 
regardless of whether it might not be far better 
to go to work either higher up or even lower 


down the river. A Minister of the Crown 
might help us here. 
One last word on St. Paul's Bridze. This 


Institute has for years been agitating, as you 
know, for proper architectural consideration for 
this bridge from the outset, and the Corporation 
turned a deaf ear to us. Parliament, however, 
came to our help, and at the eleventh hour three 
well-known architects were called in to advise 
the Corporation. This was what we had been 
working for all along, and I think we should 
congratulate ourselves on having got what we 
asked for іп the end. That some of us may have 
been disappointed at the form the advice took 
is not the point. ‘The lay-out received archi- 
tectural consideration before the Corporation 
got its Bill ; and now we can only devoutly B 
that if both bridges are gone on with the 
Corporation ,will take such steps as will ensure 
the designs of these two great bridges being as 
fine as it is possible to make them. 

I should like to explain, however, the reason 
why we architects scem to be somewhat divided 
on the subject of St. Paul's Bridge. The reason 
is that there are two very different ways of 
looking at the subject ; the first may be said to 
be the aspect of the bridge itself, and the second 
the aspect from the bridge. Unfortunately it is 
not easy to combine the two, and hence some of 
us took the view that the first thing to consider 
—-apart from the great traffic problem—was 
what we saw from the bridge, and others what 
we saw when we looked at the bridge itself. 
Doctors are allowed to differ, во I must claim 
for our profession the same privilege. If not too 
late, however, I should like even now to suggest 
that Southwark Bridge might be rebuilt first so 
that we may see what effect it has upon the 
traffic. This course would have the further 
advantage of preventing the river and its vast 
floating traffic from being obstructed by works 
to two bridges so close together at the same time. 


Architectural Departments. 


I have already suggested that my proposed 
new authority might be the First Commissioner 
of Works after his present duties had been 
lightened. These I would lighten by very 
largely reducing the size and output of the huge 
architectural mill now running under his control. 
This mill turns out work just now of the annual 
value of 1, 195,4 10l., which large sum is spent on 
Palaces, Law Courts, Government Offices, 
Schools, Labour Exchanges, Museums, Post- 
offices, and Telephone Exchanges, etc., and 
on the maintenance of similar buildings over 
which the Office of Works has control. 

Now it will be seen that the work turned out is 
very varied in its nature, but unfortunately very 
uniform in its architectural character. I want 
to be strictly fair in what I say, but I honestly 
think that the bulk of the work produced by the 
Oflice of Works is poor from an architectural 
standpoint. Some of it has been better of late, 
I admit, but let us take post-offices as their 
particular speciality. These may be seen in 
our towns all over the land, and are generally, 
as far аз I have seen, pretentious and costly and 
devoid of those good qualities essential in really 
fine work, and their outer buildings are verv 
much the same. 

So much for the quality of the work; now for 
the cost of production. The architectural 
staff which produces this work receives 71,849/. 
per annum, or just about 6} per cent. on the 
outlay for salaries alone, without апу allowance 
for rent, rates, taxes, pensions, fees to specialists, 
cleaning, lighting, heating, porters, messengers, 
and various other sundries. Five or six years 
ago the salaries amounted to only about 34 per 
cent. on the amount expended, which was then 
about 400,000, or one-third of what it is 
now! Fifteen or sixteen years ago only about 
250,000]. was spent per annum, and the cost of 
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architectural administration was only about 
2 per cent.! These figures seem to show that 
the larger the office is the more expensive it 
becomes per cent. to administer. 

I maintain, therefore, that, аз the work now 
produced by the Office of Works is not very good 
and not very cheap, the bulk of it might with 
advantage be put out to independent architects 
to be better done at a smaller cost, and so 
relieve the First Commissioner of Works very 
considerably. This you will see has the advan- 
tage of killing two birds with one stone, for we 
thus enable the First Commissioner to do work 
which we want him to do, and free him from work 
which we would much rather he did not do. 

You must not think that I have any particular 
grudge against the Office of Works, or that I 
am finding fault with the many good friends I 
have on the architectural staff there, for mv 
remarks are directed against all large public 
bodies who attempt to do their own AP Chit ture: 
The recent Congress at Rome passed a resolution 
to the effect that Architectural works intended 
for the State, municipalities, or other publie 
bodies, should only be entrusted to qualitied 
architects after competition or otherwise.” 
It will thus be scen that the architects all over 
the world are in accord, and in order to further 
prove the case. I have looked up the cost—the 
quality speaks for itself—of the architectural 
work produced by the Admiralty and the War 
Office. Both of these authorities run large 
architectural departments spending in round 
figures about a million and a half per annum 
cach, the former at a cost of about 7 per cent., 
and the latter about 10 per cent. in salaries 
alone, and in neither сазе, of course, including 
the cost of rent, rates, pensions, cleaning, light- 
ing, heating, ctc. which would probably 
raise the cost by another 1 or 14 per cent. 

І should like to have been able to include the 
London County Council їп my list, but I can 
find no published figures on the subject. I am 
told, however, on good authoritv, that the 
Architectural Department of this body is run 
very economicallv at present, greatlv to the 
credit of the very able gentleman at its head. 
When, however, in the course of time he retires 
l venture to predict that no one else will be 
found with the same capacity for work and 
power of organisation ; consequently confusion 
will arise, and the cost of production go up to 
something like that in the three other cases I 
have quoted. And the more this department. 
undertakes now the greater will be the fall then. 
For it stands to reason that one mau cannot 
have time to design all the work produced by a 
great oflice of this nature, and if he has not time 
to do it himself it must be done by others. He 
is, therefore, at the mercy of his staff, and if at 
the mercy of his staff, why not at tho mercy of 
the outside architect ? [n the case of the 
London County Council, their architect is even 
called the Superintending Architect : his duty 
should, therefore, clearly be confined to super- 
intending the work, not of a statf, for then it 
becomes his own work, but of those architects 
who work in London under his jurisdiction ; 
and this principle applies equally to the arcbi- 
tects of the Office of Works, the Admiralty, and 
the War Office, and other large public and 
municipal offices, for all these gentlemen, if they 
attempt to design any work themselves, must 
neglect their statf, and if thev leave it to their 
statt it must be good, bad, or indifferent, 
according to the staff, for one man even cannot 
control a staff the salaries of which at the 
Office of Works, for example, amount to some- 
thing like 1,400/. per week, or perhaps as much 
as 99 per cent. of our practising architects pay 
to their staff during a whole year instead of in 
one week. 

In these days of free trade and buying in the 
cheapest market, why should public offices be 
given preferential treatment? If there are a 
number of professional men of high stauding 
prepared to accept a recognised scale of fees, 
why should these huge cormorapts receive about 
half as much again as the ordinary rate ? Hen- 
roosts, I know, are in demand just now, and I 
venture to suggest that, without robbing anv- 
one at all, thousands of pounds might be saved 
annually from the unnecessary expenditure now 
involved in running these large architectural 
mills. The three which I have named together 
spend annually in round figures about four and 
a half millions on building work at an average 
cost of about 93 per cent., or 4} per cent. more 
than the recognised payment for such work. This 
equals rather over 200,000/. a vear paid unneces- 
sarily for the privilege of running these depart- 
ments, It may be contended, however, that 
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these departments are Necessary, as there are a 
number of works, like painting park-railings, 
mending broken windows, etc., that must be 
looked after; but а staff of survevors could do 
this very well without mixing up architecture in 
the matter at all, as, I imagine, was intended 
when the Office of Works was established. 

My figures may not, of course, be quite correct 
—figures never are—and those who understand 
them better than I do may be able to put a much 
better complexion on them. І сап only say that 
I have worked on the official published figures, 
and these, as а rule, are carefully and takingly 
prepared with a view to their being swallowed 
by the British taxpayer, and I hope I have not 
much overstated the case. 

Again, it must be only too obvious that a large 
Government office is not a likely place for the 
production of various kinds of architectural 
work either well or cheaply, for the originating 
is generally done by understrappers and sent 
up to the higher grades for approval or other- 
wise—a sort of Class of Design—and I have 
heard of as many as nine separate designs 
having been made for one building before such 
approval was obtained. In other professions 
does one man profess to be able to specialise 
in all subjects ? Are there not landscape 
painters and portrait painters and some 
sculptors who work best in low relief and others 
in the round ? Do not some lawyers go in for 
criminal work and others for the Probate and 
Divorce? Are there not doctors who cut at 
our insides and others who cut our throats ? 
And even with us, some architects do church- 
work and others domestic work; but these 
public offices, as far as I know, claim to be able 
to do everything from a palace to a prison, and 
no doubt they can, and equally well too! 


The Future of the Institute. 

I have already referred to the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress recently held at Rome, and 
to the resolution respecting architectural work 
for the State and municipal bodies being 
entrusted to non-official architects only. Of 
the resolutions passed, perhaps the following 
are the most interesting, viz. :— 

* (1) That the right to use the title of archi- 
tect should be reserved to those who have 
obtained it as a result of a proper examination 
passed after an artistic, technical, and scientific 
education." 

“ (2) That the title of architect should be 
placed in the same rank as the title Master of 
Arts, Doctor of Medicine, etc." 

These two resolutions are particularly inter- 
esting to us just now, for, as you know, this 
question has been before the Institute as long 
as I can remember, and it may help us to know 
what other architects think on the same subject. 
We, as vou know, have been working towards 
these ends for some time past, and as a pre- 
liminary step have created a new class of 
members called Licentiates, nearly two thousand 
of whom have already joined our ranks. With 
the object, too, of orgarising the profession 
with the sanction of Parliament—into a strong, 
united, disciplined, and protected body, negotia- 
tions have been proceeding between this 
Institute and the Society of Architects, it being 
felt that two Kings in Brentford were hardly 
necessary, and that together we should be much 
more powerful than working independently. 
А number of meetings were held early in the 
vear, as you are aware, and the general principles 
and а number of the details were satisfactorilv 
agreed upon. Unfortunately—perhaps through 
my own fault—we got on rather faster than our 
legal advisers approved of, and we were brought 
up by finding that we had perhaps exceeded the 
powers we possess under our existing Charter 
and by-laws. This was rather a shock to some 
of us, but, as we had gone so far, we felt that in 
justice to ourselves and to the Society of 
Architects we could not do otherwise than 
make good the mistakes made. Your Council 
has, therefore, been considering а revised 
Charter and by-laws which will enable the two 
bodies to unite under terms I think advan- 
tageous to both parties. This Charter and by- 
laws will, I hope, be very shortlv laid before you, 
and I trust you will pass them, not, of course, 
without due consideration and discussion, but 
without forgetting what has already taken 
place. For many reasons it scems to me 
obvious that the two societies should unite, but 
the reason that will perhaps appeal most to our 
only too human natures is the fact that by 
building up and increasing the power and 
influence of this Institute we are building up 
and increasing our individual power and 
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influence. Fortho fact of belonging to a powerful 
body strengthens each of us, and makes us more 
confident when dealing with the many diffi- 
culties that abound in our multifarious duties. 

If this address should happen to be read in 
the provinces, I hope those interested in the 
good of the profession will endeavour to make 
as many of their confréres as possible join our 
ranks and so still further help to build up a really 
powerful апа representative body. Another 
way in which our internal economy might be 
strengthened would be by a number of our 
Associates who have been Associates for years 
becoming Fellows. They are, in a number of 
cases, highly qualified in every way to become 
Fellows, and T hope they will do во. 

It is а matter for congratulation, I think, 
that an architect has been associated with а 
sculptor in connexion with the King Edward 
Memorial. The ideal method, no doubt, would 
be for one man to do the whole thing, but until 
our sculptors take a little more trouble to 
ground themselves in architectural matters 
the only course I can see that will ensure our 
monuments being satisfactory is to associate 
an architect with the sculptor: the custom 
hitherto too prevalent of leaving the sculptor to 
produce his own so-called architecture, or to get 
some compliant ghost to do it for him, is most 
unsatisfactory. 


А British School in Rome. 

You will be glad to hear that there is now an 
immediate prospect of something in the nature 
of а British School being established in Rome, 
such school to embrace architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and archeology. Nothing, how- 
ever, very definite has been scttled, but there 
are prospects that, aided by private bene- 
factors, helped by the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851, and backed up by the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors, and ourselves, a school will be shortly 
opened in Rome. Scholarships connected with 
it will be established, I anticipate, by this 
Institute with funds lately left us under the 
Jarvis bequest, and I think I am at liberty to 
sav that the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1851 will probably also give at least one scholar- 
ship each year to architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, so that with students who we hope 
may be able to attend this school, either 
privately or encouraged by the universities 
and schools about the country, & good school 
should be got together ; and in such an appro- 
priate centre for study as Rome, where most of 
the other nations have schools, we British 
subjects should be able to offer our students the 
means of completing their studies at a much 
higher level than has hitherto been the case. 
For it must be remembered that if we architecta 
are to hold up our heads with anv degree of 
success we must have something in them, other- 
wise the public, which is verv quick at finding 
out impostors, will go back to the jerrv-builder, 
leaving us to pine in deserved obscurity.” 

Sir Robert Hunter, Kt., 

in moving & vote of thanks to the President 
for his address, said that in regard to one 
prominent part of it they could hardly expect 
him to be in agreement, and while the conten- 
tion that the Government architectural work 
should be thrown open was naturally very well 
received by the meeting, for obvious reasons, 
it could hardlv be welcomed by an humble 
Civil Servant, who might. it the suggestion made 
by the President were acted upon, sce a large 
number of his colleagues discharged. "The 
figures the President had given, however, were 
well worth the attention of the Treasury, who 
perhaps could explain the matter and cause those 
figures to bear a different appearance. How- 
ever, he helieved that the great bulk of the work 
of the Office of Works consisted in supplying 
post-offices, and, while he could say nothing 
in that meeting as to the architectural appear- 
ance of those buildings, he did not think that 
anyone had suggested that the construction 
of those buildings was not thoroughly sound 
and good, and he was sure that they were well 
adapted for the purpose for which they had been 
designed. With another part of the address he 
was in thorough agreement, and they would 
be all agreed that it would be a very good thing 
if some controlling authority could control and 
supervise the execution of new so-called improve- 
ments in London. It always struck him that 
the great difference between London and Paris 
was that while in London they had many fine 
buildings, splendid open spaces. ete., there was 
a great absence of those broad effects which 
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catch the eye at every turn in Paris, and whiciv 
gave him so much pleasure. In London, when 
we did get а broad effect of any kind we did not: 
seem able to keep it. 'There was one part of 
London which was constructed as & uniform: 
design, i. e., the whole district of St. James's 
Park, and the Duke of York's Monument, and 
up to Regent's Park, and, while opinions might: 
differ as to the treatment, it was all one har- 
monious whole, which, however, had now become 
neither one thing nor the other, thanks to the 
Office of Works. There were difficulties in a 
city like London of enforcing adequate control : 
the enormous commercial wth of London 
and the enormous value which land in the centre 
of theCity obtains afforded a perpetual incentive 
to put more buildings on а given site and to get 
more value out of the land in that way, and that 
tendency must, in some measure, run counter to 
the desire to carry out a uniform and harmonious 
plan. And there was also that feeling of indi- 
viduality which had hitherto characterised this 
nation, which resented hard-and-fast control 
by a central authority. Much consideration 
must take place before any definite authority 
is established for such control as the President 
suggested, but that some control of the sort 
was wanted they would all agree. The sovereign 
remedy for all such architectural ills was the 
growth of public opinion on the subject, and 
public opinion in favour of anything like 


architectural beauty on a large scale was a 


matter of recent growth only. Hitherto, when: 
any scheme for laying out a new part of a city,. 
or any question in which considerations of 
beauty and symmetry had arisen, the general 
attitude of the public man had been that, while 
it would be very nice to have а pretty building 
and a well-designed street, considerations of 
„ must kick the balance as compared with: 
considerations of finance. "That feeling was, he 
believed, gradually being altered, and there had 
been signs of better things lately, such as in the 
St. Paul’s Bridge question, in which, however 
opinion might differ as to the final result, 
Parliament had directed that opinion should be 
taken trom tho esthetic point of view, and that, 
whatever else might be said, had been done. 

He desired to congratulate them on the growing 
importance of their profession. In recent. 
Vae people took more interest in getting 

etter buildings designed than was the case a. 
few years ago, and not only was there greater 
interest in the production of better individual 
buildings, but. there was the whole subject of 
town planning, which was the growth of yester- 
day, and which had become a question of во 
much importance, as was shown, for instance,. 
by the recent Town Planning Conference, 
which was opened by a Cabinet Minister, and 
by the 5 being made on all sides to do 
something a little better than what we have 
been accustomed to in recent years in the way of 
growing cities and suburbs. The scope of the 
profession, they must all feel, was widening, 
and they had a great future before. them. He: 
had been told by professional friends that there 
had been comparativelv little work amongst 
architects lately. He was sorry to hear that, and 
it might be that there was somo check to build- 
ing, but he could not help thinking that the 
architect would be the right-hand ‘man on every 
local authority ; that he would be called in to 
design not only beautiful houses and buildings, ; 
but to lay out and to plan collections of human 
dwellings, and, with the engineer and the 
medical officer of heilth, to provide healthier’ 
and more beautiful towns. 


Mr. Irving K. Pond, 


President of the Institute of American Archi- 
tects, said it was a great honour and pleasure 
to second the vote of thanks on his own bchalf 
and on behalf of the sister Institute. It was a 
pleasure to be speaking there, where there was 
a community of interests: in Rome, where they 
had recently met, they did not know very often, 
whether they were understood or not. In, 
listening to the address he had been forcibly 
reminded that the mother Institute and the’ 
child which he represented had not only com- 
munity of speech, but community of thought 
and ideal—that the same problems which the 
President had reviewed that night confronted 
them in America also. Ina great many of the. 
larger American towns there were interests 
which made municipal government almost. 
impossible, but that was coming to a solution. 
there, as it would soon come here. What 
appealed to him very strongly in the address 
was the establishment of the proposed British 
School in Rome. In the case of the two St. 
Paul's Bridges there might be the two points of 
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view that the President had referred to, s.e.. 
looking at the bridge and from the bridge; so 
in the case of the School at Rome there were 
two points of view, and there might be a 
division of opinion amongst them ; there was the 
point of view of looking at the School and 
looking from the School. What was the School 
to bring them ? It seemed to him that they had 
their own traditions, and he could not blame 
them for following those traditions; but he did 
blame his own compatriots and confrères for 
being so closely wrapped up in tradition—in 
the swaddling clothes they had in infancy. 
Americans were more bound in the traditional 
style than we are here. What would Romc 
give us? We had culture, Oxford, Cambridge, 
the British Museum, the National Gallery, 
easy access to the Continent, where we could 
pursue our studies. If we went to Rome 
and brought back forms and facts and details 
and applied them it would fail us in practice; 
but if we let the tradition mellow in our 
minds it would benefit and help us. The 
problem had been brought home to them in 
America. They had their School in Rome, 
which was conceived by & former President of 
the American Institute of Architects, who 
also gave his life and fortune to it, and it did 
not behove him (the speaker) to criticise it ; 
but his advice to the students was not to use 
Rome as a studio, but to use it as a ground 
for the expansion of ideas and ideals. What 
the student wanted to determine in Rome was 
not that so many buildings were built in auch 
and such an age with so many blocks of stone, 
but what was the controlling motives of the 
builders. When a man understood that and 
brought back that principle he would give 
much to his own community. The problems 
of official architecture affected American 
architects as much as English architects. The 
American Institute of Architects was the 
father of a law as a result of its persistent 
dealing with the matter, for it caused a law to be 
enacted which for a number of years had been 
in operation by which the principal works of 
the Government were given out to individual 
architects. Recently that law had been 
attacked in the interest of economy, so called. 
the case being made to show beautifully for 
departmental architecture, but they knew that 
where the individual architect got 6 per cent. for 
work, it cost the department something like 
74 per cent. Tho Government figures did not 
show that, but that was the fact. The law in 
America had given, and was giving, а higher type 
of Government architecture than was produced 
under departmental control, and he hoped it 
would not be overturned, and that in England 
a similar law might be enacted. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting апа very heartily agreed to. 

The President replied, and the meeting 
terminated. 

The next meeting will be held on November 20 
when Mr. Н. Н. Statham will read а paper on 
* Modern French Sculpture." 


— 8 Uœàäaü t 


WOMAN AS A DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECT. 


А MEETING of the Architectural Association 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club (Ladies' 
Night) was held on Thursday last week, when 
Mr. Edwin Gunn read the following paper on 
* Woman as a Domestic Architect“ :— 

** Architecture is a great and difficult art, the 
mcre scope and meaning of which not one ina 
thousand laymen, or, perhaps, one in a dozen 

rofessed architects, fully understands. The 

roader and truer meanings of the term as 
relating to dealings with the masses of buildings 
and their design to excite definite emotions in 
sensitive beholders are, however, now more 
readily grasped than they were, owing, perhaps, 
to the frequent bandying of such phrases as 
„grand manner" and * town planning,” 
and it is commonly recognised by people 
sufficiently interested to care that ingenious 
contrivance of detail is not architecture, though 
forming a part of it in some of its minor 
applications. 

Ruskin rather unkindly said of Welby Pugin 
in one of his scathing denunciations of English 
architecture (which he did not understand): 
* Expect no cathedrals of him ; but no one, at 
present, can design а better finial.” Continental 
opinion scems to sum up the typical British 
architect on somewhat similar lines—'' Expect 
no cities of him; but no one, at present, can 
design а better cottage." Even this modest 
qualification has latterly been «questioned more 
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than once in current journalism. It has been 
freely stated that all is not well with our 
domestic architecture, and the claims of woman 
as the natural saviour of the situation have beer 
again and again advanced. I have not gathered 
that architecture had much to do with the claims 
put forward, though the writers concerned seem 
to have thought so. They attack, really, 
from another point of view. Briefly the argu- 
ment is this—and I hope they will soon elaborate 
or develop their pleas, as continual restatement 
has somewhat staled their oft-reiterated cry: 
Women alone should design houses, because 
they live in them and understand their working." 
Or, as Mr. Robertson Scott, well known as a 
writer under the pen name of Home Counties," 
puts it, even more directly. Structures which 
are to be lived in most of the time by women, 
and are to be wholly worked by women, are 
planned by men, chiefly ‘single men in barracks’ 
of offices.' 

It will not do to push this line of argument too 
far, or we shall be committed to the principle 
that the criminal (or should it be the warder? ) 
must always design his own cell. But, seriously, 
is there anything in this claim? Where does 
man live? The cheaper class of (alleged) 
humorous papers is perhaps responsible for an 
impression that his time is divided between his 
office and his club, but this can be dismissed 
as obviously untrue as regards the cottage- 
dwelling class. And does woman so devotedly 
attach herself to home? Із her existence 
divided between the kitchen passage and some- 
where in the ncighbourhood of the linen closet ? 
Not to anything like the extent she would have 
us believe; often she is fluttering about the West- 
end, corrupting her taste and making herself 
envious and discontented by worshipping the 
numerous ingeniously misshapen creations in 
which the fashion of the moment decrees that 
she should clothe herself. Enough of this, 
it is a side issue. 

The assumption that woman, while pre- 
serving and cultivating all the domestic 
virtues, will yet find time to become a prolific 
designer of houses is, to say the least of it, 
amusing. For observe, it is not the mere fact 
of being a woman which fits her to design houses 
for people to live in, but the fact of being a 
domesticated woman ; and as her architectural 
business increases so her fitness to conduct it 
would automatically diminish—a state of 
things not unknown with male architects, by 
the way. But even conceding the claims made, 
and allowing that woman might make an efti- 
cient designer of the domestic machinery of the 
house (reserving the right to object that this is 
& very minor part of architecture), what is to 
prevent man from doing, or to prove that man 
has not done, the same thing as well as woman 
can hope to do? Instances to the contrary can 
no doubt be produced—kitchen ranges badly 
lighted, draining boards for left-handed washers- 
up, no draw-off taps on upper floors, insufficiency 
of cupboards ([ use the word with bated breath). 
But is anyone bold enough to declare that the 
intellect of man is incapable of satisfactorily 
grappling with such very simple problems of 
arrangement, or that male architects would 
have a monopoly of carelessness and stupidity ? 
And, after all, is there not something nobler 
than a cupboard ? I don't mean a wardrobe. 
A sense of proportion is the one absolutely 
essential quality of the architect—not alone 
in the sense of geometrical ratio between masses 
and parts, and subjection of detail in subser- 
vience to the whole ccnception, but in the 
avoidance of any exaggeration of certain 
components to the sacrifice of others. For 
instance, it is desirable to have good drains, 
but the architect who designed his drain plan 
and fitted his house to it would not be com- 
mitting architecture. An extreme instance, 
no doubt, but we are invited to let woman design 
our houses on somewhat similar lines around 
the domestic offices. Design in plan and section 
as practised by the abler of our domestic 
architects is something very much more than the 
mere fitting together of so much accommo- 
dation (including cupboards) to serve the 
needs of domestic convenience. But, again, is 
woman always so determined in securing con- 
venience at all costs ? The woman who “ lives 
in the house" craving for cupboards denied 
by the unpractical male architect—it’s quite a 
touching picture: but what of woman who lives 
in her dress craving for—not pockets, but a 
solitary pocket? Why? Fashion forbids! 
We know something of fashion in architecture— 
everything at present must be redolent of the 
days of good King George, to be followed 
by neo-Greek; but I see fearful visions of 
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exaggerated fashions in architecture if woman 
once gets her head! We all know the mush- 
room aeroplane, and other expansive forms of 
hat—practical, you will observe, in the perfect 
ease which is permitted their wearers when 
seated, say, in a railway carriage. Picture 
our domestic architecture if a fashion for roofs 
on а similar lavish scale but started, followed 
by а reversion to the toque or baby boy stvle. 
No, I don't think that woman can maintain the 
claims to that sweet reasonableness and hard 
common sense in dealing with the minor con- 
veniences of life which have been put forward 
on her behalf by interested parties; one feels 
that she would always be prone to become, to 
an even greater extent than man, the mere 
slave to an idea, before which cupboards, sinks, 
water supply, and possibly even roofs and 
windows would have to retire if they did not 
conform. 

Now, taking it as demonstrated that woman 
would be most likely to fall short of the high 
hopes entertained for her as a contriver of 
domestic convenience, what of her claims to 
success аз an architect ? Unfortunately, the 
“lady architects" who from time to time 
prevail upon journalists short of copy to print 
their wearisome effusions on the eternal topic 
“ cupboards " do not seem anxious to publish 
their designs, so that I am acquainted with no 
feminine building to which the test of critical 
examination can be applied. There was indeed 
a cottage at one of the early cottage exhibitions, 
but—we must perforce rely on other evidence. 

Woman has been fortunate in receiving tacit 
admission to a sort of pretension to “ better 
taste than man. Goodness knows how it 
came about—lack of self-confidence on the part 
of man, I suppose, or possibly a feeling that 
anything so unreal and inessential as art was 
beneath his lordly notice. As far as I can gather 
it largely depends on woman's displayed pre- 
ference for the more delicate (i. e., washy) shades 
of blue and pink in decoration, & fondness for 
draping, and a passion for nicknacks which 
converts the drawing-room— woman's sphere 
into the most fussy and unsatisfactorv room 
in the average house. William Morris, at least. 
knew better. There are two things, he said, 
“ about which women knew absolutely nothing 
—dress and cookery; their twist isn't that 
way. Тһеу have no sense of colour or grace in 
drapery, and they never invented а new dish or 
failed to half spoil an old one." I do not think 
that I need labour this point. I am not anxious 
to prove that the average woman is less likely 
to make a successful architect than the average 
man—who makes a precious poor one—but that 
there is no evidence to show that she would be 
likely to make a better one. 

Upon the physical aspects of the case I have 
not touched. I do not regard woman's obvious 
difficulties with excavations and scaflolding 
as really material or insuperable. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren was hoisted to the giddy heights of 
St. Paul’s in a basket, and I am sure that this 
method of transport would commend itself to 
woman, who, I am given to understand, is the 
chief supporter (both directly and by influence) 
of such delightful inventions as the wiggle- 
woggle, joy-wheel, and similar violent pleasures 
at our educative exhibitions. 

I confess that when I rashly undertook the 
preparation of this paper it did not occur to 
me that the argument would be so one-sided. 
It was my intention to array the points for and 
against the probability of improvement in our 
domestic architecture resulting from woman's 
entry into that sphere. But at close quarters 
with the subject the probabilities have appeared 
to me to be all in one direction, and I shall Һе 
really grateful to any one who will redress the 
balance. 

The proposition which I shall ask to be allowed 
to submit to the meeting is—“ That available 
evidence does not justify the assumption that 
woman would improve on the domestic con- 
venience of the average man-planned house." 
Before leaving this proposition to the animated 
debate which I hope it may provoke I will brietiy 
summarise the points which I consider vital :— 

(J) If there is anything to fit woman as a 
better designer of livable homes than man. it is 
her intimate and constant touch with their 
working. This I fear is not so intimate and 
constant as it was, and in the case of a successful 
professional must become still less so. 

(2) In any case the needs are relatively 
simple, and the man who cannot grasp them 
will certainly fail to grasp the more complex 
needs of the larger problems of architecture, 
and hence be a poor architect—and there may 
just as well be poor woman architects. 
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(3) Evidence in the spheres in which woman 
already holds free sway tends to show that 
convenience is the last consideration entertained 
in design." 


Miss Cohen, 

in opening the discussion, said she was con- 
vinced that there was at least one direction in 
which woman could improve on the average 
man-planned house, and that was in the pro- 
vision of labour-saving appliances, the need for 
which man did not apparently recognise. Also 
inadequate provision was usually made for 
stores, and in some country cottages it was, as a 
consequence, impossible to shop economically. 
She also felt that they had a grievance against 
male architects for the many houses in which 
windows would not open, and to this insufficient 
ventilation attributed many cases of consump- 
tion. Bedrooms had no fireplaces, basement 
stairs were steep, and small-paned casements 
made cleaning very difficult. Kitchens were 
not sufficiently light and airy, and she had seen 
stairs which could not possibly accommodate a 
coffin. She held, however, that there was 
really no sex in architecture. Mr. Gunn had 
spoken of the lack of examples of woman’s 
architectural work to which he could refer, but 
had he turned to America he would have found 
there a great many woman architects іп 
successful practice. At any rate, whether or 
not woman was fitted to perform the whole 
functions of an architect, she thought there 
could be no doubt that as an adviser to a male 
architect she could fill a useful place in the 
design of domestic work. 


Mr. H. W. Brittan 


thought that the architect could not be blamed 
for the deficiencies in houses pointed out by Miss 
Cohen. Men might be to blame, but hardly 
architects, or, at any rate, modern architects. 
As to the craving for cupboards, he felt that this 
was wrong and unfortunate; things which 
snould be thrown away (particularly old books) 
were stuffed into cupboards and got musty ; 
there was a sentimental feeling about musty 
volumes with which he entirely disagreed. 


Mrs. Hake, 


interposing, said that it was not only old things 
апі books which people put in cupboards— 
women kept many things there which men 
would be very sorry to do without. 


Mr. A. С. К. Mackenzie 


said that his sympathies were with woman in 
this debate. He felt that they naturally knew 
more than men about domestic conveniences, 
and confessed that the point as to small panes 
being harder to clean had never occurred to him. 
At апу rate, he knew many women who would 
make better architects than many men. 


Mr. J. D. Crace 


said that he believed it was quite true about the 
number of American lady architects, but he 
thought that most of them acted in a consultive 
wav ог confined themselves to decorative 
design and furnishing, and it appeared to him 
that these fields of action would much better 
suit women. He strongly advised them to 
confine their activities to decoration and garden 
design, which they could follow without physical 
inconvenience. Ав to putting old books away 
in cupboards, it was necessary in large towns, 
as the sulphur-laden air very soon rotted the 
1-:ather binding. 


Mer. P. Н. Adams 


reverted to Miss Cohen’s remarks about 
insufficient ventilation, and pointed out that 
i: was not necessary to bring in lady 
architects to cure this—it had already come 
about by man-made by-laws, which made it 
necessary to have a certain proportion of 
windows opening in each room. Не confirmed 
Mr. Crace's impression as to American lady 
architects and their sphere of action. 

Miss Snow thought that the ideal state of 
things was co-operation. 


Mr. A. L. Snow 


said that as to co-operation it was practically 
impossible to avoid it. In his brief experience 
it seemed to him that the person who counted 
was the client's wife, who generallv said prettv 
firmly what she wanted as to such domestic 
details аз were in question, and saw that her 
wishes were carried out. 
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Mr. Jacob 


agreed with Miss Cohen that there was a lack of 
consideration given to labour-saving devices, 
and suggested as a remedy that the male archi- 
tect should take on household duties for a month. 


Mr. A. Н. Belcher 


spoke strongly against women competing with 
men, and thought that woman's place was the 
home. Miss Cohen, interposing, asked whether 
every man could be expected to maintain his 
surplus daughters, and whether it was not often 
& necessity that woman should find some occupa- 
tion by which she could support herself. 
To this Mr. Belcher replied that he thought 
every man should support his own family. 


Mr. Dale 

said that from the title of the paper he had 
expected rather a dissertation to prove that 
woman was responsible for all architecture. 
They had nothing to show that Adam, when a 
bachelor, wanted a house. It was onlv with the 
advent of Eve that а drawing-room where she 
could put sea-shells and such like knick-knacks 
became а necessity. А certain well-known 
philosopher had lived in a tub, and he thought 
that man alone would probably still do 
so—with half an inch of tobacco dust at the 
bottom of it. 


Mr. Bullock 


gave a graphic description of his experience of a 
ladv client who installed herself as clerk of works 
and followed the workmen about all day long 
complaining at their slowness. The painters 
were her pet aversion, and she was not satisfied 
with their rate of progress until she was given а 
brush and some good stiff enamel to lay on. 


Mr. Alan Potter 


went to the heart of the question and gave 
a very lucid explanation. Given co-education 
he was sure that man and woman would 
be equal in fitness for architectural practice, 
but it must not be forgotten that the claim 
made was that woman's domestic know- 
ledge gave her special fitness, and with the 
resulting decrease in domestic knowledge that 
special claim must vanish 


Mr. Boutcher 

was in favour of co-operation, and pointed out 
to Miss Cohen that her small-paned windows, 
though perhaps difficult to clean, were certainly 
cheap to repair. The simplest way out of the 
difficulty seemed to be that an architect should 
train a lady pupil and then marry her. He 
held that as an architect woman would not 
improve domestic architecture. 

The Chairman, Mr. Stanley Hamp, then 
called upon Mr. Gunn to reply. In doing so Mr. 
Gunn first assured the ladies present that his 
paper must not be taken too seriously ; he had 
purposely stated things rather forcibly to 
encourage discussion. The first point that 
occurred to him was, Why did woman want 
to be a domestic architect?” It was no 
enviable lot under ordinary conditions. He 
felt that his position had not been seriously 
assailed. Admitting freely that woman might 
often improve on the man-planned house, the 
answer remained, Yes, but not as an archi- 
tect." He thoroughly agreed with the principle 
of co-operation, and with Mr. Snow, who had 
pointed out that it already existed, but he dis- 
agreed with Mr. Mackenzic that woman natur- 
ally knew more than man about domestic 
architecture, and felt that Mr. Potter had stated 
the case in a nutshell. Amid much laughter 
he read extracts from the daily Press on the 
well-worn topic, and concluded with a portion 
of an article on ‘‘ Cupboards " (especially for 
the benefit of the lady visitors) from the А.А. 
Journal. 

— . 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Royai Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
An ordinary meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held at No. 31, Soutn Frederick- 
strect, Dublin, on Monday last. The President, 
Mr. А. E. Murray, R. H. A., F. R. I. B. A., was in 
the chair, and there were also present: Messers. 
J. Н. Webb, Е. Caulfeild Orpen, Lucius 
O'Callaghan, F. G. Hicks, Н. Allberry, A. G. C. 
Millar, W. Kaye-Parry, P. Sheridan, and C. А. 
Owen, Hon. Secretary. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and signed. Corre- 
spondence was dealt with, including the letter 
of the Institute of Architects of New South 
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Wales re the Competition for Designs for the 
Federal City, which appeared in our last issue, 
р. 508, * 

The President was appointed delegate to the 
Congress of the Roval Sanitary Institute, which. 
is to be held in July next at York. | 

The house list for the election of Council for 
next session was prepared in accordance with 
the by-laws. | 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectnral Society. 

The first general meeting of the session was 
held at the Society's room, Leeds Institute, on 
November 2, the President, Mr. Sydney D. 
Kitson, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., in the chair. 
Messrs. Harold H. Woodhead and Walter 
Butler were elected Associates. "The following 
changes in the oflicers of the Society were then 
announced owing to Messrs. Ralph W. Thorp, 
A. R. I. B. A., Н. Ascough Chapman, F. R. I. B. A., 
and J. H. Farrar having left the vieinity of 
Leeds :— 

Mr. Wm. Whitehead, A. R. I. B. A., elected 
Hon. Secretary; Mr. Peel Schofield, A. R. I. B. A., 
elected Hon. Librarian; Mr. J. W. Morley, 
F. R. I. B. A., elected member of Council; Mr. 
Douglas Bowman, elected Associate member of 
Council. 

An exhibition of the students’ work during 
the ү was then held and the following awards 
made :— 

The Society’s silver medal and 51. 5s. awarded 
to Mr. F. L. Kruckenberg for measured drawings 
of Hubberholme Church, Yorkshire. 

The prize for construction, 3l. 3s., was awarded 
Mr. W. Voelkel tor a design for an entrance- 
hall and staircase to & public building; the 
т design being а well-worked-out scheme 
in reinforced concrete. 

The following gentlemen tied in the Design 
Competition, four subjects having been com- 
peted for during the session :—Messrs. E. Н. 
Gibson, L. А. Elsworth, and P. С. Robinson. 
A prize of 3l. 38. was awarded to each. 

The Halden prize of 4l. 4s. was divided 
between Messrs. L. A. Elsworth and Walter 
Butler, whose work was considered of cqual 
merit. 

The Sketching Club prize of 21. 28. for sketches 
was awarded to Mr. F. L. Kruckenberg, and 
2l. 2s. for detailed studies to Mr. C. B. Chadwick. 

The President expreesed his appreciation of 
the excellent work done during the year. 

The next meeting will be the annual smoking 
concert held at the Queen's Hotel on Thursday, 
November 16. 


Nottingham Architectural Society. 


There was a good attendance at the first 
meeting of the Designing Club in connexion 
with this Society held on Tuesday, 
November 7. 

The subject set for competition was a de- 
sign for “ A Co-Operative Stores іп a Mining 
Village." Three designs had been submitted, 
and were fully criticised by Mr. W. V. Betts, 
who had set the subject and prepared the 
conditions. 

After he had placed them in the following 
order:—'' Carbon" first, “ Capricornus "' 
second, and “ Old Friend ” third, an interest- 
ing discussion took place, and at the close 
Mr. A. E. Heazell, F.R.I.B.A. (who took the 
chair in the absence of the President), thanked 
Mr. Betts for his kindness in criticising the 
designs and the three competitors for sub- 
mitting them. 

Mr. H. Gill, in supporting this, said that, as 
the subject set required special treatment, Mr. 
Betts had not only pointed out the merits 
and defects, but had also given them a great 
deal of valuable information, which could not 
kut be useful, not only to the younger, but 
to the older members present. 

The Chairman announced that at the next 
meeting, on November 21, Mr. Burke, of 
Manchester, would read a paper on “ Rein- 
forced Concrete Construction." 


— — 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Austrailan Federal Capitai Competition. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects are requested not to 
take part in this competition. 


School at Roman Hill, Lowestoft. 
We illustrate (pp. 536 and 537) the designs 
placed first and second in this competition, the 
result of which we announced last week. We 
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School at Roman Hill, Lowestoft. 
Second Premiate4 Design, by Mr. W. G. Wilson, A. R. I. B. A., and Messrs. Wills & Anderson, AA. R. I. B. A. 


understand that these have been superseded, 
and that Mr. Abel Round, whose design was 
placed third by the assessor, will carry out the 
work. If this is so, we feel that an injustice 
has been done to the architects who won 
precedence by competition. 


Public Library, Stafford. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
appointed assessor in this competition. Designs 
must be sent in by January 6, and any questions 
must reach the Town Clerk, Stafford, by 
November 25. The author of the design placed 
first will be appointed architect, subject to the 
usual reservations. The second and third 
premiums are forty guineas and twenty guineas. 
The total cost of the buildings, exclusive of 
fittings, etc., must not exceed 4,000/. 


Hoarding Competition. 

A few months ago Mr. W. H. Lever affered 

rizes to the extent of 100/. for the best 

oardings constructed from an architectural 
point of view. Mr. Leonard Stokes was the 
assessor. The result is as follows :—50/. to 
the Redhill, Reigate, and District Billposting 
Company; 25/. to the Coventry Billposting 
Company; 15/. to Messrs. William Booty, Ltd.; 
101. to the Rochdale Billposting Company. 


Miners' Federation Hali, Boiton. 


Designs for this building must be sent in by 
noon on January 6, 1912. The competition is 
limited to architects practising within a radius 
of twenty-five miles of Bolton. 


— ggg — 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Junior Institution of Engineers. 


At the recent annual general meeting of this 
Institution the scrutineers reported that the 
election of officers, etc., had resulted as follows :— 
Chairman, Mr. Walter T. Dunn; Vice-Chair- 
men, Mesers. S. Bylander and Percy L. Young; 
Librarian, Mr. S. V. Cooke; Hon. Auditors, 
Messrs. Н. Norman Gray and W. D. 
MacPherson; Members of Council, Messrs. 
D. N. Hunt, J. B. Knowles, Reginald Krall, and 
J. J. Page; Provincial Members of Council, 
Messrs. Б. eres (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Ernest 
King (Sheffield), R. H. Parsons (Peterborough), 
Eustace Үү. Porter (Southampton) Т. P. 
5 (Bristol), A. Knight Croad (Glasgow), 
W. E. Lilly (Dublin), and H. F. Hunt (Pem- 
broke). 


“= 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL АТ 
ATHENS: 
CELEBRATION OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY. 


THE British School at Athens celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation by 
a meeting on Tuesday at Burlington House 
and a dinner in the Whitehall Rooms at the 
Hotel Métropole, W.C. 

The Dean of Westminster presided at the 
meeting, and said that the whole subject of 
Hellenic archeology had been elevated into 
a different atmosphere. It used to be looked 
on as the fad of the dilettante, or the gossip 
of the globe-trotter. It had become an essen- 
tial department of classical study and in the 
training of the expert Greek scholar. He 
desired to lay emphasis upon the value of 

really scientific exploration, as distinct from 


superficial and amateur digging. The work 
of the School offered а good example of the 
strictly inductive methods cf patient scientific 
study. 

Mr. George A. Macmillan presided at the 
dinner, being supported by Viscount Morley 
of .Blackburn, the Dean of Westminster, Dr. 
and Mrs. Walter Leaf, Sir Laurence Guille- 
mard, Lady Harcourt Smith, Mrs. George 
Macmillan, Miss Penrose, Miss Jane Harrison, 
Professor and Mrs. Ernest Gardner, Professor 
and Mrs. Percy Gardner, Sir Arthur Evans, 
Sir F. Pollock, Sir Clifford Allbutt, Professor 
Charles Waldstein, M. Alexander Vouros, Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth, Dr. F. G. Kenyon, Professor 
C. F. Lehmann- Haupt, Mr. R. Weir Schultz, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Fyfe, Professor R. C. 
and the Misses Bosanquet, Mr. Ian Macalister, 
Mr. V. W. Yorke, Mr. J. H. Baker-Penoyre, 
Mr. R. M. Dawkins, Mr. W. Loring, and 
others. 

The toasts of Н.М. King George У.” 
(patron of the School) and “ Н.М. the Queen 
and the Royal Family ” having been proposed 
by the Chairman and honoured, 

The Chairman, in proposing the next toast, 
“H.M. the King of the Hellenes,” said that 
His Majesty had always shown himself a good 
friend of the School, and through his Minister, 


M. J. Gennadius, he had telegraphed his con- , 


gratulations and good wishes for the pros- 
perity of the School. 

'The toast having been honoured, Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth proposed “The Greek Nation and 
the Greek Archeological Society." He said 
that the Government of Greece showed a real 
desire to treat the great architectural and 
archeological treasures of Greece as a con- 
cern, not only of Greece, but of the whole 
civilised world. It was not too much to say 
that the antiquities, etc., of Greece were the 
primary concern of the nation, but they had 
shown great liberality in distributing some of 
these treasures to other nations. 

M. Gennadius, who was to have responded 
to the toast, had been called to Paris by his 
Sovereign, but he had sent a letter to be read 
to the meeting, and this Mr. Hogarth read. 
In the course of the letter M. Gennadius said 
he was glad to think that the British School 
had amply justified their best hopes. It had 
added to Athens, the centre of archeological 
research, another institution which had 
already given brilliant results, and which 
promised even a richer harvest in the future. 
He referred to the willing aid the Hellenic 
Government had always given the School, and 
the encouraging manner in which they had 
facilitated work. The Government would 
never act as a dog in the manger in the pro- 
secution of original research. 

The Chairman then proposed the toast of 
the evening, The British School at Athens.“ 
In the course of his remarks he dealt with 
the origin and history of the School, and 
mentioned the names of some of its bene- 
factors. He also referred to an interesting 
* Short History of the British School at 
Athens, 1886-1911," which he has prepared, 
and which includes a bibliography of the work 
of students of the School, compiled Бу Mr. 
J. H. Baker-Penoyre, M.A., Secretary, and 
Miss C. A. Hutton, formerly students. He 
said that Professor Jebb might justly be 
called the founder of the School, for, although 
the idea of forming a school in Athens was 
not absolutely new at the time, Professor 
Jebb first formulated а definite scheme, which 
was the first step in the realisation of the 
School. From that day until his death 
Professor Jebb was a member of the 
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Committee of the School. The first Director 
was the late F. C. Penrose, and it was a great 
thing for them to be supported by а man 
whose name was already корет throughout 
the Continent as well as in his own country 
as the leading authority on one important 
branch of Greek study, t.e., Athenian Archi- 
tecture, and it required some courage on the 
part of а man of the age of Mr. Penrose to 
offer his services to go out to Athens and 
start a new Institution ; but he did, and, with 
the support of devoted students, he met with 
great success, and to the end of his life he 
retained an active interest in the School. Mr. 
Penrose made a good many visits to Athens 
while connected with the School, and when 
called away his work was fitly recognised by 
the creation of the Penrose Memorial Library 
attached to the School. Another member of 
the original Committee was the late Sir F., 
afterwards Lord, Leighton. In the short 
history of the School he had given a chrono- 
logical narrative of the foundation of the 
School, and of its continual progress and 
work year by year during, its twenty-five 
years of existence, and in that way reference 
was made to the successive excavations which 
had formed so important a part of the work 
of the School. The individual work of the 
students was shown not only in reference to 
these excavations, but to the remarkable 
bibliography writings of the studente. 
Reference was made to the gradual growth of 
the School Library and to the building of 
the students’ hostel. The School had been 
equally fortunate in its governing body and 
in its active members, both directors and 
students. The relations had always been of 
the most friendly character. As to the 
students, it was a most satisfactory thing to 
find many of them occupying important poste 
after their stay in Athens. One of their 
students, Mr. Marshall, was Director of 
Archaeology in India, and he was glad to say 
he was not to be removed, in spite of the 
recommendation of the Indian Government 
that the post was superfluous. There were 
four main objects for which the School was 
founded, and he thought he might claim 
that these objects had been fulfilled. The 
first object was to promote the study of 
Greek archeology in all branches, and he 
thought they could say that that had been 
amply fulfilled. Secondly, besides teing a 
school of archeology, their object was to 
make it a school of classical study, and though 
the object was secondary, it was important, 
and its importance had been recognised by 
the Committee throughout, and by those who 
had taken advantage of the School. He was 
satisfied that the men who had spent their 
time at the School had found it of the utmost 
benefit to them in their after work. Thirdly, 
the School was also a centre from which in- 
formation could be obtained, and where books 
could be consulted by British travellers in 
Greece; and there, again, he thought they 
had a very good record to show. Fourthly, 
the object was to form a library consisting of 
archeological and other suitable books, includ- 
ing maps, plans, and photographs, and that 
object had been continually kept in view, 
and had keen attended with much success. 
The library was one of which the School might 
be proud, and which added enormously to 
ita usefulness. 

Professor Ernest Gardner responded and 
referred to the work of the students of the 
School, and to the comradeship existing 
between the students, not only of the British 
school, but also of the French, German, and 
American schools. These different schools 
supplied the need of a great international 
University at Athens. Students felt, more- 
over, that the life spent in Athens and its 
School was a dominant influence in the whole 
of their subsequent careers. 

Mr. R. M. Dawkins also briefly replied, 
and Dr. Walter Leaf proposed “ The Guests," 
coupled with the name of Sir Laurence 
Guillemard, who briefly replied. 

Viscount Morley of Blackburn then pro- 
posed the last toast, The Chairman." He 
said he could not but think how things had 
changed since he was a boy at Oxford, when 
the great event was the publication, one after 
another, of the new volumes of Grote’s 
* History," and there was no one who had 
the honour, as he had, of knowing Grote 
but recognised that his ideas were & great 
contribution to the thought and intellect of 
those days. That Society existed to go far 
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behind all that, to bring the light of archwo- 
logical knowledge on generations long before 
that. But he confessed he thought it was a 
shame we did not earlier take in hand the 
kind of work that Society had taken up, and 
he felt the same thing in regard to Oriental 
studies. It was to him inconceivable how 
we, with all our Oriental possessions and 
institutions, had not in this country—he had 
done his best to set on foot a movement for 
remedying that—an independent institution 
for Oriental studies. He was amazed that, 
with our enormous wealth and traditions, we 
were so grudging in contributing to such а 


Society. 
ڪڪ‎ —— 
GENERAL NEWS. 


The Crystal Palace. 

It is stated in the Press that a syndicate, 
headed by the Earl of Plymouth, has purchased 
the Crystal Palace for 220,000]. 

Tattershail Castle. 

It is stated that Tattershall Castle has been 
5 by Earl Curzon of Kedleston, who 
as always been warmly interested in the 
preservation of archeological remains, and who 
intervened at the last moment to rescue the 
Castle from the risks of further vandalism or 
demolition, It is understood that Lord Curzon 
contemplates certain works of repair in order to 
prevent further dilapidations and to preserve the 
model of à XVth-century fortress mansion. 


Trentham Hail, Staffs. 

The demolition is begun of Trentham Hall, 
which the Duke of Sutherland lately offered 
as a gift to the six federated pottery towns 
for use as a centre of technical and advanced 
education. The Duke’s offer was declined 
upon the score of the expense that would be 
involved by the altering and maintenance of 
the mansion in that behalf. Holland made 
alterations of the earl XVIIIth-century 
house, which Barry greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, besides adding the central tower; 
L. Brown laid out most of the grounds, and 
Barry the gardens. 


Quadriga, Constitution Hill Arch. 
The colossal group of “ Реасе” which has 
ust been cast in Mr. A. B. Burton's Thames 
itton foundry for the arch at Constitution 
Hill will shortly be ready for removal to ita 
lace. Nearly 40 tons of bronze were used 
or the castings, in sections. In our number 
of October 8, 1910, we published a two-page 
illustration of Capt. ‘Adrian Jones’s design 
for the group, with one of the Arch, having 
a much smaller quadriga and fipures as 

originaly designed by Decimus Burton. 


Alfred Stevens Memoriai. 

On November 15 will be dedicated in the 
“ Alfred Stevens " Room, National Gallerv of 
British Art, Millbank, the bust which Professor 
Lantéri has sculptured in bronze and presented 
to the Memorial Committee, together with а 
plaster cast of the chimneypiece in Dorchester 
House, of which one of the white marble carya- 
tides isillustrated in the Builder of April 21, 1894, 
from а drawing by Professor Lethaby. The 
Earl of Plymouth will take the chair at the 
presentation, and an exhibition of works bv 
Alfred Stevens will also be opened, and will 
remain on view during two months. 


А Monument to Bossuet. 

A monument to Bossuct has just been un- 
veiled in the Cathedral of St. Etienne, at 
Meaux, near Paris, where he was Bishop in 
1671-01. The design represents Bossuet in 
& Bishop's ceremonial robes, with an eagle at 
his feet, ina group of figures of Mdlle. de la 
Valliére in her nun's garb, and the Princess 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orl'ans, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and the Prince de Condé. The 
sculptor was M. Ernest Dubois. 


National Housing and Town Planning Council. 

А meeting of the National Advisory Town 
Planning Committee is to be held on Friday, 
November 24, at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, S. W., when it is hoped that Alderman 
W. Thompson will take the chair. Details 
relating to the proposed National Conference, 
to be held towards the end of March, 1912— 
Manchester being the town suggested— will 
be discussed, including the following :—The 
framing of town planning by-laws in regard 
to roads; standards of limitation of houses 
per acre; methods of dealing with the pro- 
vision of open spaces; the best means to 
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adopt in order to secure the planning of 
areas for residential uses; the extent to which 
an industrial town can, by town planning, 
stimulate industrial development and secure 
adequate traflic facilities by rail and water; 
the question of preserving places of natural 
beauty. The meeting on November 24 will 
also consider a memorandum by Mr. Raymond 
Unwin entitled “ Notes оп the Effect of 
Limiting the Number of Houses to the Acre 
under the Town Planning Clauses of the 
Housing and Town Planning Act." At the 
meeting a memorandum on the “ Second Stage 
of a Town Plan," by Mr. Harold Shawcross, 
will be considered. 
International Road Congress. 

А meeting of the representative General 
Committee that has been formed to under- 
take the organisation of the International 
Road Congress to be held in London in 1918 
was held last week at the offices of the Road 
Board. Sir George 8. Gibb presided. A 
memorandum submitted by the Chairman 
dealing with the general question of organisa- 
tion was considered and generally approved. 
An Executive Committee was appointed as 
follows :—Sir George S. Gibb (Chairman), 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, Mr. W. Joynson 
Hicks, M.P., Mr. F. H. Berryman (County 
Councils Association) (Vice-Chairmen), Sir 
Charles D. Rose, Bart., M.P. (Treasurer), 
Messrs. J. A. Brodie, M.Inst.C.E., Н. P. 
Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., Dugald Clerk, F.R.S., 
E. Manville, M. Inst. C. E., M. Fitzmaurice, 
C. M. G., E. Shrapnell Smith, John Kennedy, 
J. P., D. L., S. Williams, H. P. Maybury, 
M. Inst. C. E., and Colonel R. E. Crompton, 
С.В. Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys was elected Hon. 
General Secretary of the Congress, and Mr. 
G. Montagu Harris Hon. Deputy-General 
Secretary. It was decided to prepare and 
issue at an early date a circular to the bodies 
and persons interested in the forthcoming 
Congress. 

New Storage Reservolr. | 

The Metropolitan Water Board's new reservoir 
at Island Barn was opened on Saturday last by 
the Lord Mayor of London. The construction 
of the reservoir was carried out by Messrs. 
Robert McAlpine & Sons, at a cost of 152,7271. 


.The water area is 121 acres, and when filled the 


reservoir will hold 900 million gallons. The 
embankment is 1,200 yds. long. The Lord 
Mayor was presented by the contractors with 
a silver model of a contractor's tip-waggon. 
Sewering of Pencoed, Glamorganshire. 

The Penybont District Council have been 
considering the matter of sewering Pencoed, 
and have engaged the services of Mr. T. J. 
Moss-Flower, C.E., of Westminster and 
Bristol, to prepare a scheme cf sewerage and 
sewage disposal for the district, and the work 
will include some eight to nine miles of 
sewers, 

The British Fire Prevention Committee. 

The winter session of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee commenced with a 
meeting to conduct a series of fire tests deal- 
ing with а small hand extinguisher intended 
to put out electrical and petrol fires. The 
meeting was held at the Committee's Testing- 
Station, Regent's Park, the Earl of Londes- 
borough, K.C.V.O., Mr. Alexander Siemens, 
M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. Edwin О. Sachs, 
F.R.S.Ed., members of Council, receiving the 
visitors. The testing arrangements were 
under the direction of Mr. Percy Collins, 
J.P., F. S. S., Mr. Ellis Marsland, Mr. Dyer, 
Mr. Wylson, F. R. I. B. A., and others com- 
pues a Sub-Committee of ten. There will 

e another series of tests this month dealing 
with the flannelette question, and in December 
some fire-resisting doors and partitions from 
the United States will be under investigation. 

Goodrich House, Hatfield. 

Mr. F. W. Speaight, of Morton House, Hat- 
field, will, it is said, carefully preserve the 
antiquarian and architectural features of 
Goodrich House, of early XVIIIth- century 
period, which he has recently purchased. 
The property commemorates the fact that King 
Edgar bestowed Hatfield (Heathfield) upon 
St. Etheldreda's Monastery at Ely, which 
Henry I. converted into a bishopric. The 
Bishops of Ely had a palace, whereof portions 
yet remain, at Hatfield, which John Morton. 
who occupied the see in 1478-86, rebuilt. 
Bishop Goodrich was the last bishop who lived 
in the palace, which became a royal residence, 
temp. Henry VIIL, and was exchanged for 
Theobalds to Robert, Lord Salisbury, by 
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James І., who began the new palace which 
lord Salisbury completed in 1611. 


City Improvement in Giasgow. 

The City Improvements Committee of the 
Corporation recently acquired a number of 
old properties at the corner of High-street and 
Bell-street. These were demolished and new 
buildings erected on the site. At the time 
it was considered probable that the Corpora- 
tion would proceed with further improvements 
south of these properties and in the Trongate. 
The recent disastrous fire in the last-named 
thoroughfare, by which the old Tontine House 
was destroyed, brings these proposals forward 
again, and the Council are now considering 
the expediency of reconstructing the remain- 
ing portion of the Trongate area and the pro- 
perties in the High-street to the north of the 
Old Tolbooth Tower, and the desirability of 
acquiring the buildings at the south-east of 
Trongate and High-street so as to complete 
the scheme. The front of the old Tontine 
buildings destroyed in the fire has now been 
pulled down, and with it goes an interesting 
facade and one of the few remaining links 
with Old Glasgow. 

Smoke Abatement Exhibition. 

The first meeting of the Vice-Presidents 
and Council of this Exhibition was held at 
the Holborn Restaurant on Tuesday, Dr. 
H. A. Des Voeux (Treasurer of the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society) presiding. The 
Chairman having explained the reason which 
had actuated the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society in resolving to take the lead in the 
organisation of an International Smoke Abate- 
ment Exhibilion, it was resolved, upon the 
motion of Mr. A. Ritchie, seconded by Mr. 
A. J. Martin, that the following Sub-Com- 
mittees be appointed :—(a) Conference Com- 
mittee; (b) Domestic Heating (Gas, Electric, 
Smokeless Fuels, General); (c) Industrial and 
Motive Power Plants, Boilers, aud Accessories ; 
(d) Ventilating and Dust Prevention; (e) 
Loan Exhibits. An informal dinner followed 
the holding of the meeting, and at this 
function Sir William Richmond (President of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society) presided. 
In proposing the toast, Success to the 
Exhibition," the Chairman referred to some 
of the work which had been accomplished by 
the Society, and mentioned that this was the 
proudest moment of his life, inasmuch as the 
list of societies, institutions, and firms which 
appeared on the prospectus as giving their 
support and patronage to the undertaking 
they were that evening inaugurating was 
most satisfactory evidence that their work 
was being appreciated by those whose opinion 
was of the highest value. He was delighted 


at the number of manufacturers who 
were serving on the Council of the 
Exhibition, and he regarded it as a 


happy augury that the scientist and manu- 
facturer were now working unitedly, devising 
ways and means for suppressing and prevent- 
ing the smoke nuisance.—In responding to the 
toast, Mr. F. W. Bridges, the organiser of 
the Exhibition, mentioned that the exhibits 
already promised practically assured a most 
successful Exhibition, and he invited the 
hearty co-operation of the Sub-Committees 
towards securing that end.—Sir William 
Ramsay, in proposing the toast of “ The 
Chairman," made a most interesting and 
iluminating speech, giving it as his opinion 
that some sort of legislative measure was 
necessary in order to preserve the health of 
the people as regards the smoke evil, and he 
felt sure that the coming Exhibition would 
have a most beneficial effect in bringing home 
to the community at large the benefits which 
would be derived by the creation of a cleaner, 
healthier atmosphere and environment. 


Lower Thames Valley District Surveyors’ 
Association. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of this 
Association was held at Twickenham Town 
Hall on Saturday, the 4th inst., the President, 
Mr. Edward Willis, A. M. Inst. C. E., F. S. I., 
engineer and surveyor, Chiswick, occupying 
the chair. Mr. J. A. Webb (Hendon Rural 
District Council) read a paper entitled“ Notes 
on Drainage and Sewage Disposal in Small 
Towns and Villages." A vote of thanks to 
the author was proposed by Mr. A. Gladwel? 
(Eton Rural District Council), seconded ty 
Mr. M. Hainsworth (Teddington Urban 
District Council), and carried unanimously. 
The discussion thereon was opened ang 
adjourned to the December meeting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Society of Architects. 

SIR,—My attention has been called to Mr. 
Burt's letter published in your issue of October 
27, from which it would appear that there may 
be a little misunderstanding among some of the 
members of the Royal Institute in regard to 
that portion of the Society's annual report in 
which it is stated that the Council of the Royal 
Institute propose to make an application to the 
Privy Council for & supplemental Charter, in 
order to give them the necessary powers to enter 
into the agreement. 

It did not occur to my Council in drafting 
their annual report that any amplification or 
explanation of the foregoing statement of fact 
Was necessary, as it was not anticipated that the 
members of the Royal Institute, or any one else, 
would not realise the obvious fact that any 
proposals which may be agreed upon between 
the Councils of the Royal Institute and the 
Society must in each case be subject to the 
consideration and approval of the general bodv 
of the members before any final settlement can 
be arrived at. 

I have not had an opportunity of consulting 
my Council on the matter, but Ї am sure they 
would be extremely sorry to think that any 
misunderstanding оп this question could 
possibly arise. Will you, therefore, kindly 
allow me to make it perfectly clear that pro- 
posals for a new Charter and by-laws are being 
considered by the Council of the Royal Institute 
with a view to laying them before the general 
body, and that they will also, in due course, 
be laid before the general body of the Society ? 

So far as I know, the first public intimation of 
any question of a new Charter for the Royal 
Institute appeared in a “ Note " in the Builder 
of August 4 last, to the effect that the registra- 
tion movement was temporarily at a standstill 
in consequence of а new Charter which must 
be obtained by the Royal Institute before any 
amalgamation with the Society of Architects 
can occur. 

It has not been left to the Society of Archi- 
tects to make any declaration on the matter, 
nor have they referred to it except in the 
Council's annual report, the publication of, 
which in advance of the annual report of the 
Council of the Royal Institute is merely a 
matter of routine and date. 

C. McAnTHUR BUTLER, 
Secretary of the Society. 


The R.1.B.A. Examinations. 


Sir,—I regret to notice the lack of emphasis 
оп an important practical issue in the Revised 
Syllabus of the R.I.B.A. Examinations," upon 
which you comment in last week's leading article. 
We ali fully appreciate the great difficulties 
of the question of architectural education, 
which undoubtedly have their origin in the 
general economic atmosphere, as you appear to 
suggest. We do not desire to see the R.I.B.A. 
examinations reduced to the level of а mere bait 
for the professional crammer, his text-books, 
and his clients; but, at the same time, they 
should not become a too-easy prey for those 
unwelcome parasites. The examinations of 
the Royal Institute should be generally recog- 
nised in their various stages as the attainment 
of a definite standard of merit and ability, 
a recognition they have certainly not obtained at 
present. This recognition can only be secured 
by consistent “tightening up" on all the 
technical matters that an assistant or & principal 
may meet with in daily practice. It will prove 
beneficial for the assistant in forming a definite 
basis for his request for а definite remuneration 
from his principal, and, in а much more compre- 
hensive fashion than hitherto, it will indicate to 
the principal that the assistant he employs has 
attained a certain degree of proficiency, and is 
consequently eligible for a certain definite 
salary. If the future results of the R.I.B.A. 
examinations succeed in establishing the con- 
fidence of the profession as to the relative degree 
of competency of the probationer, student, and 
Associate, they will perform а real service 
and substantially increase the honour accruing 
thereto. I applaud the breadth of view dis- 
played in Mr. Reginald Blomfield's ** Notes," 
which, I trust, will not mean feebleness in detail, 
due to the diffusion of the initial force of opinion 
over a broad area. He speaks of “ unlucky 
papers ” and “ the probability that in any given 
subject not more than 2 or 3 per cent. of the 
candidates know more than the rudiments." 
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Unlucky questions cause the most trouble in 
our daily practice, and often involve the ruin of 
our projects, if not of our buildings. We 
discover, when it is too late, that time ought 
to have been found to master more. The object 
of examination being to test the competence 
of в candidate as well as to gauge his progress in 
education, the pleadings of “lack of time” 
and that the *' least dislocation pute them out of 
their stride,” at first remove the necessary con- 
dition for the acquisition of all knowledge, 
and, secondly, is a painful admission of the evident 
loss of the true spirit of education, i.e. adapt- 
ability and the unfettered play of thought and 
imagination on the problem under solution, and 
should most certainly not be encouraged or 
even condoned with. The spirit of such a 
condolence appears to me to figure prominently 
in Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s ** Notes," in spite 
of his evident desire to present his case other- 
wise. 

The small percentage of candidates who 
“know the rudiments of a given subject " 
indicates the ground of complaint of the “ many 
competent authorities that °“ the standard 
hitherto reached in the R.I.B.A. examinations 
has been lower than it should be." It is 
remarkable to note, in this connexion, that the 
insistence of a minimum of technical know- 
ledge " is recommended as the only fair and 
reasonable course," and four subjects are 
mentioned, yet in at least two of these the 
student is twice examined. The term “ rudi- 
ments is somewhat elastic, varying in force 
with the modesty or otherwise of the person 
who uses it; but one may at least express the 
hope that a student is slightly removed from 
the rudimentary stages of these subjects after 
having been twice examined in them. There 
should be no doubt that his knowledge of any 
subject is sufficient to allow him to deal with any 
problem of current practice on his arrival at 
the Final Examination, or at least provide him 
with substantial material for further study to 

O SO. 

The endeavour to make the examination 
palatable to the genuine student, the “ probable 
2 or 3 per cent., may easily degenerate into 
pandering to the faded accomplishments of the 
remaining 98 or 97 per cent., speedily followed 
by the installation of a laissez-faire policy which, 
in the future, will be difficult to eject. 

I make these criticisms with the object 
of indicating a point of view essentially practical, 
апа, whilst completely in sympathy with Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield's views, which, I presume, 
are those of the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion, I cannot avoid the conclusion that, 
unless they are very carefully handled when 
put into practice, their tendency will be to run 
into pure dilettantism instead of making the 
examinations of the Royal Institute & real asset 
to the profession of architecture. 

Ernest J. Dixon, A. R. I. B. A. 


* Microscopical Examination of Architectural 
Materlal.“ 

SIR. —I read with very great interest the paper 
published in your issue of the 27th ult. 
It is an example of what an excellent thing 
theory is, but how completely it sometimes 
fails to square with practice! This, I think, 
was borne in upon the late Professor Huxley 
upon а particular occasion which has become 
notorious. 

The school of theory is an excellent one to 
the student who can hardly get instruction out- 
side of it. but the school of practice, I believe, 
is generally conceded to be the better tutor. 
I have been to school in both, and, as a result, 
I find the conclusions formed in а school 
laboratory (which, of course, includes the 
laboratory of a college) is either often contra- 
dicted or not substantiated in the school of 
practice. Take the lecturers remarks on 
Portland stone, for instance. He says the 
results of his laboratory experience of Portland 
stone evinces “what might almost be called 
the absurdity of using such a material in Glas- 
gow," and yet, in practice, Portland stone has 
been found to withstand the atmosphere of 
Glasgow to an extent, I believe, no other 
materia] has successfully stood in that city ! 

In reply to the discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper the lecturer said: 
“The Portland stone which seemed to stand 
best in the London buildings was that which had 
been employed in the seasoned condition, or 
had been erected long enough ago to get surface 
skin before the air became even occasionally 
acid enough to attack it.” 

I will not say here whether I think the lecturer 
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is right or wrong in talking about using Portland 
stone in a seasoned condition." Ican only say 
if he is right he is dead against another school 
of theory which says the stone should be 
wrought before it is seasoned, in order that tho 
quarry sap which is in the stone might dry out 
upon the finished face of the stone and so 
“ case-harden " that face, as it were, whereas 
if the block is first seasoned before it is wrought 
the seasoned face upon which the quarry sap has 
operated is removed in the working, and the 
wrought face then becomes one which has never 
been seasoned, and never can be, &o far as the 
quarry sap is concerned. Moreover, I should 
probably be right if I were to say that, at all 
events for а considerable number of years, not 
10 per cent. of the Portland stone used any- 
where has been used in what one may term its 
“© seasoned ” state, and yet throughout all the 
years it has been used its successes are almost 
invariable and the failures negligible. 

If the lecturer's theory is correct, I wonder 
how he can explain the following facts :— 

The quality of Portland stone that most 
successfully stands the acid test has failed in the 
acid-laden atmosphere of Birmingham, but 
stands without being affected in the atmospheres 
of London and Portsmouth; and why the 
quality of Portland stone that least stands 
the acid test in the laboratory is а complete 
success when used in Birmingham is almost 
invariably & success when used in London and 
unsuitable for use in Portsmouth ? 

The fact is, I have found in an experience of 
more than a third of & century the only school 
that I can trust to for education concerning 
Portland stone is that of experience, and if one 
is to be influenced by theory only we should 
over and over again be face to face with contra- 
dictions that would make one exclaim with 


Huxley, Hang theory!” F. J. Barnes. 
— — | 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Aluminium for Hot-Water Service. 

Sm, —I should be glad to know if any of your 
readers havo had experience with the reputed 
property of aluminium in еш hard water, 
so that the boiler deposit does not harden in the 
pipes, but remains flocculent for easy removal 
(probably encysted in a film of alumina). 

I understand that the aluminium surface has 
to have one day off every week and be exposed 
to sunlight to restore this property to conditions 
somewhat difficult to ensure in small domestic 
services. Possibly there are firms who market 
such appliance. „ә, и . = ALUMINIUM. 


Decaying Floor. 
Str,—With reference to the letter signed 
"SN. G. H., in your Inter communication 
Column of November 3, under the heading 
“ Decaying Floor," I have lately had brought 
to my notice the satisfactory repair to a floor 
under apparently exactly similar conditions de- 
scribed. The joists were not removed, and the 
floor was relaid with a composition flooring. 
The floorboards had rotted away owing to the 
absence of а damp-course. , A.M.I.C.E. 


Sin, —With reference to the above, I should 
strongly advise S. G. H. to take the whole of 
the floor up, putting & laver of concrete and 
bedding a dovetailed breeze concrete block 
which will take ordinary floor-boards. I cannot 
speak too highly of the results in using them. 
It is, of course, advisable to have boards tarred, 
N. G. 


SR, I am afraid S. С. H. has no other option 
but to remove the whole of the woodwork. 
The 4 in. of concrete should be thickened, and, 
if space is limited, & layer of asphalt, with & thin 
layer of concrete over would be best. How- 
ever, аз joists are in use, perhaps solid concrete 
can be used to within about 1 in. of the floor 
level. 

To put wood blocks on a defective floor would 
be useless ; they, in turn, would decay also. 

The whole of the woodwork should be 
removed and destroyed, unless some of it be 
quite sound, and the walls and concrete washed 
with carbolic acid, which will prevent spreading. 

There are several patent jointless floorings on 
the market. Н. 8. 

[„“ Names of makers of composition floors 
will be supplied on application to the Builder. 
—E»p.] | 
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The leading article, ' Departmental Methods 
and the R. I. B. A., is suggested by the important 
remarks made by Mr. Leonard Stokes in his 
Presidential Address, given in ertenso on p. 531, 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Monday. 


A second article, on London Street Architec- 
ture," is given on p. 528, being a review of the 
book on London Houses from 1660 to 1820," 
by Messrs. А. E. Richardson and C. Lovett 
Gill. 

Notes (p. 52) include comments on: 
“ Balliol Chapel”; * Mr. Pond and the Time 


Spirit ” ; Churches and Competition Methods“; 
" Anomalies in Ecclesiastical Law " ; * Archi- 


tecture and the Press"; The Railway 
Outlook.” 
" Picture Exhibitions” (p. 531) include: 


" Spain and Tangier," dealing with Mr. H. C. 
Brewer's architectural drawings now on view 
at the galleries of the Fine Art Society, and 
Modern Pictures "—the Goupil Gallery Salon. 


The opening meeting of Session 1911-12 of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
was held on Monday, when Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
l'resident, delivered an address (p. 531). 


Woman as a Domestic Architect " was the 
title of a paper read at the last meeting of the 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club of the Archi- 
tectural Association by Mr. Edwin Gunn, 
formerly Hon. Secretary of the Architectural 
Association. The paper is given on p. 534. 
Some notes of the discussion which followed 
are also given. 


Short notices of meetings of the following 
architectural societies appear on р. 535: 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society“; 
"'The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland“; ** Nottingham Architectural Society.” 


The first and second premiated designs in 
the Roman Hill School Competition, Lowestoft, 
are also given thia weck (pp. 536, 537). 


А report of the Festival Dinner of the British 
School at Athens is given on p. 537. 


In Correspondence Columns (p. 539) will be 
found letters on: The R. I. B. A. Examinations“; 
The Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Society of Architects“; “ Microscopical 
Examination of Architectural Material.“ 


The Monthly Historical Review, illustrated 


(р. 541), contains: Some Worcestershire 
Churches"; Mold Parish Church”; and 
* Notes.” 


The Building Trade Section (p. 546) con- 
tains: “ Wages Board System in Australia“; 
London Association of Master Decorators "' ; 
“ Insurance against Unemployment ’ ; Pro- 
jected New Buildings in the Provinces”; 
Applications under the London Building Acts, 
1894-1909," ete. 


In our Legal Column (p. 543) will be found 
some remarks on Form IV. of the Finance 


Act." 
———„V— 2 —— 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 

“Glasgow Technical College Architectural Сга тепа 
Society.—Debate on “The Uses of (1) Stone, (2) Brick, 
(3) Concrete as Applied to a Country House,” to be 
ane by Mr. E. Gilchrist, Mr. W. Orr, and Mr. R. Park. 

45 p.m. 

: Monpar, NOVEMBER 18, 
The Architectural Association (combined meeting with 


the Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club).—Mr. J. B. Fulton 
on “That the True Hope of Architecture Lies in the 
Study of Good Modern Work.” 7.30 p.m. 


Surveyors’ Institution. — Opening address by the 
President, Mr. W. E. Horne, M P. 8 p.m. The pro- 
ceedings will open with the unveiling of the portrait of 
tbe Ht. Hon. Lord Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Associate of Council, recently painted by the 
Hon. John Collier, and the presentation of the gold 
medal for the best paper read last session, to Mr. E H. 
Blake for his paper entitled“ Some Notes on Highway 
Law as Affecting Property Owners." 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Muscum).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ Renaissance Palaces and 
Churches of Venice." 5 p.m. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 

Leadon County Council School of Building (Ferndale. 
vood, Brirton, S. H.). -A special lecture on * Building 
Stones,” by Mr. J. Vincent Elsden, D. Se. (Lond.), 
F.G.S. 7.30 p.m. Illustrated by lantern slides. 
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University of London (Univereity College). —Mr. A. Н. 
Parker, B.A., B.Sc., on The Real Nature of the Prob. 
lems in Heating and Ventilation Awaiting Solution by 
the Engineer." 5 p.m. 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “Greek Architecture: The Hellenic 
Period" Lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

The Royal sanitary Institute.—Discussion on “° Sewage 
Farms," to be opened by Mr. Н. A. Roechling, 
M. Inst. C. E., F. G. S. 8 p.m. і 

Battersea Polytechnic (Lectures on Illuminating Епді- 
nee; ing. Mr. E. Scott-Snell on Oil, Petrol, Air, Gas, 
Acetylene, ete.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Ciril Engineers,—(1) Mr. А. Н. Roberts 
on The Loch Leven Wuter-Power Works“; (2) Mr. 
Е. B. Sonnenschein on “The Hydro-Electric Plant in 
the British Aluminium Company's Factory ut Kinloch- 
leven.” 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 

Royal Society of Arts.—The opening address of the 
oue hundred aud tifty-eizhth session of the Society will 
be delivered by Lord Sanderson, G.C.B., K. C. M. G., 
І.З.О., Vice-President and Chairman of the Council. 
8 p.m. 

Ihe Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—Annual dinner, 
Holborn Restaurant, W.C. 6.30 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association, — Opening meeting 
of the session. Mr. Н. C. Charlewood, F. R. I. B. A., 
President, will deliver the opening address. 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 

The Society of Architects.—Opening meeting of the 
session. Presentation of travelling studentship medal, 
and address by the President, Mr. G. Bond, J.P. 
8.3) p.m. 

Builders! Benevolent Institution —-Sixty-fourth annual 
dinner, Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, W.C. 
6.30 p.m. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18. 
Aberdeen Architectural Association.—Mr. H. Maclennan 
on “Structural Ironwork and Steelwork for Architects.” 
Illustrated. 7.30 p.m. 


— — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cathedrals of Spain: Orense Cathedral. 


RENSE was carried out during the 
Episcopate of Bishop Lorenzo in tho 
early XIIIth century, and is an 
example of the remarkably fine early 
transitional work in which Spain is so rich. The 
transepts аге most impressive, and although 
the lantern at tho crossing is of much later date, 
it adds & picturesque feature, and masses the 
lighting in the sombre and solid building. At 
the west end is a rather remarkable copy of the 
great doorway at Santiago, and the north and 
south doorways are both rich examples of 
Romanesque work. The building throughout 
is constructed of granite, and there are two or 
three very fine examples of XIIIth- century 
monuments, 


Santiago Cathedral. 


The Portico de la Gloria is in the narthex of 
the cathedral It was designed and executed 
by Maestro Mateo, 1168-1188. Тһе carving is 
perhaps the finest and most important repre- 
sentation of the Last Judgment in existence, 
and is most remarkable. For, although posses- 
sing all the dignity and strength of the Archaic 
art of the Xllth century, it is anatomically 
correct, and as naturalistic as the latter classic 
art. The figures are full of life and vitality, and 
are mostly represented as if conversing with one 
another. The carving is in granite, except for 
three elaborate shafts of marble. On the 
column, seated below the figure of the Deity, is 
carved the effigy of St. James the Apostle, who 
is supposed to be buried in the cathedral, and to 
whom the city is dedicated. There are traces 
of colour left on the carving, and evidently at 
one time it was all covered with a varied colour 
scheme, The cathedral is a magnificent 
example of XIIth-century work, and, according 
to Street, an almost exact copy of St. Sernin at 
Toulouse, These two drawings are now being 
exhibited at the Galleries of the Fine Art 
Society. (See page 531.) 


Giamorgan County Hall. 


Turs building, which has been erected by 
Messrs. Vincent Harris & Moodie, AA. R. I. B. A., 
in Cathays Park, Cardiff, will accommodate tho 
whole of the administrative departments of the 
County of Glamorgan excepting the constabu- 
lary. A plan of the building was published in 
the Builder, December 19, 1908, with а report of 
the result of the competition. 

The sub-ground floor is given over to storage 
strong rooms, caretaker's quarters, heating. and 
staff dining-room. 

The ground floor, containing the whole of the 
Council suite and County Clerk's department, 
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and the floors over are subdivided to meet the 
requirements of the general administrative 
branches of the county. 

Externally the walls are faced with Portland 
stone, also the interior of the entrance hall, 
ante-rooms, and the Council Chamber. 

The Committee-rooms are panelled in English 
oak from floor to ceiling. 

The floors and roofs are of ferro-concrete 
construction. 

The heating and ventilation to the offices 

enerally is by radiators, with fresh-air inlets 
behind, and extract being arranged from each 
room leading to an exhaust fan chamber in the 
roof. 'l'he ventilation to the Council Chamber 
is the Plenum system. "The sculpture work to 
the main front is by Mr. A. Hodge, of Kensing- 
ton; that in the rear of building by Mr. А. 
Broadbent, of Fulham. 


Rye Town Hall, Sussex. 

THE Market Hall is situated on the north side 
of Market-street, and is approached from the 
High-street by two steeply-rising lanes. 

The hall was built in the year 1724, and is a 
brick and stone structure of the typically broad, 
quiet treatment of the Georgian period. The 
first floor contains at the present time the 
court, with a painted oak-panelled vestibule, 
approached by an oak staircase from the north- 
east corner of the large Market Hall below. A 
series of five stone arches with piers supports 
the wall above, containing five sash windows, 
with stone architraves and key blocks, crowned 
with a stone modillion cornice having a moulded 
stone-capped brick parapet with а central 
feature with carved enrichment. The central 
cartouche containing the arms of Rye (one of 
the cinque ports) and the two end vases are the 
only applied ornament the facade possesses. 

The tiled-hipped roof is surmounted by an 
oak, lead-covered cupola, the four angle posts 
of which are 16 ft. long, so constructed and 
secured that the whole of the intermediate 
framing is carried by them. The rear or north 
elevation of the hall is of more severe character, 
with plain brick windows. Тһе original eun- 
dial from the grammar school is built into this 
wall at the east end of this front. 

J. R. LEzATHART. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder oí November 9, 1861. 


Agricultural Hail, Isiington. 

THE first stone of this building was laid 
on Tuesday. the 5th, by Lord Berners. The 
building will be composed chiefly of brick, 
iron, and glass The principal front will be 
їп Liverpool-road, and its most striking 
features will be two towers, one on either side, 
each 95 ft. in height. The body of the 
building will be fitted up for the exhibition 
of cattle. A space of 384 ft. in length and 
217 ft. in width will be covered by aa arched 
roof of iron and glass, and will be surrounded 
by & gallery 36 tt. in breadth, supported by 
iron columus 24 ft. apart. The span of the 
roof will be 130 ft. Behind the cattle-show 
there will be a place for the exhibition of 
pigs. This division will be 100 ft. square, 
and will have a ridge-and-furrow roof of 
wrought-iron. In addition to the glass io 
the roof, the walls will be pierced by 
numerous windows. The plans also include 
first and second class refreshment-rooms. 
The entire length of the building will be 
500 ft.; breadth, 220 ft.: superticial area, 


110,000 ft. 
—̃ .ÄU—Q—— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LIFE or JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER. 
By E. R. & J. Pennell. (London: William 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net.) 

ENGLISH IRONWORK or THE XVIITH AND 
AVI TH CENTURIES. By J. Starkie Gardner. 
(London: В. T. Batsford. 27. 2s. net.) 
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DETERMINING STRESSES. 


There was a slight error in the third column 
of this article (sce our lust issue, p. 511) with 
reference to the calculations for Fig. 8. The 
figures should be 8}, not 21. Sce working 
under Fig. 8 in column one. 
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Fig. 1. All Saints’, Worcester. 


SOME WORCESTERSHIRE CHURCHES. 


western cathedral cities rouses itself 

from its dignified repose and gives 
itself up for a few days to the performance 
and study of sweet sound. The quiet 
streets hum with motor-cars bringing 
visitors from far and near to the Three 
Choirs Festival. Such of them as have 
any enthusiasm to spare from the musical 
orgy for the less exciting delights of archi- 
tecture usually expend it on the local 
cathedral, seen at such times under the worst 
possible conditions, internally at least. 
when it is obscured by staging and chairs and 
red baize. Some perhaps go away with the 
impression that they have thus exhausted 
the architectural interests of the neighbour- 
hood, and miss the rich harvest to be gleaned 
in the lesser churches of the back streets, or 
by such a round as may so easily be made 
with the aid of a bicycle or motor-car àmong 
villages often far from  railway-stations 
and lost among the network of narrow lanes 
which intersect the cornfields, the copses, and 
the apple orchards. 

Worcester, which was the scene of this 
year's celebration, contains besides its much 
over-restored cathedral a large number of 
interesting churches. Of these an unusually 
large proportion are of post- Reformation date, 
and offer fine examples of classical architec- 
ture. Among these are All Saints’, finely 
dominating the Severn Bridge and possessing 
a fine interior which retains some of the 


() in three years one of the three 


original fittings (Figs. 1 and 2), and St. 
Nicholas, whose dignified stone front, with 
its majestic pedimented portal approached 


Hard by, too, in a narrow lane, is St. Swithin's, 
& church of quite unusual interest owing to 
the fact that up to the present it has escaped 


[£^hoto, by Harris. 


Fig. 2. All Saints’, Worcester. 


by a double flight of balustraded steps 
and firmly designed campanile, makes so 
conspicuous an object in Fore Gate-street. 


[ Photo. by Harris. 


Fig. 3. St. Swithin's, Worcester. 


restoration. An inscription over the west 
door states that the church was rebuilt in 
1736. "This, however, does not apply to the 
XVIIth-century tower at the west end, which 
cannot have been then more than slightly 
modified. The east end is—externally—a 
charming and unhackneyed classical compo- 
sition in two stories, forming а most effective 
termination to a street vista. The body of 
the church, consisting of a wide nave, is of a 
simple and pleasantly-proportioned Georgian 
type (Fig. 3), with plain, round-headed win- 
dows and a depressed barrel ceiling designed 
according to the contemporary idea of a 
Gothie groined vault. The rib system, 
which leaves а plain band along the ridge 
expanding at intervals into circular panels, 
is by no means unpleasant in effect. The 
carefully-designed fittings of the sanctuary, 
the pulpit, the pews, the western gallery. 
and its organ case, if not so refined as those 
of Wren's London churches, are yet excellent 
of their kind. The pulpit especially (Fig. 4), 
buttressed by its clergy and clerk's desks, 
and flanked by the fine wrought-iron rest 
for the mayoral mace, is a fine specimen of 
carved and panelled oakwork and a com- 
plete and almost unique specimen of that 
race of three-deckers more familiar by repute 
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than by sight to the present generation of 
church-goers. Its canopy is especially 
noteworthy with its carved scrollwork ter- 
minating in a gilded group representing the 
“ pelican in her piety.” The whole church 
is, in fact, an archwological treasure repre- 
senting down to its smallest details the 
arrangements of the Georgian era as com- 
pletely as the sadly neglected little church 
of Compton Winyates does those of the 
Elizabethan. 

Worcester was recently alarmed by the 
prospect that misdirected zeal was about to 
sweep them away, or at least to deprive them 
of their interest by mutilation on the score of 
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7 hoto. by Harris. 
Fig. 4. Pulpit in St. Swithin's, Worcester. 


their falling short of catholio standards. 
Many rightly felt that the present age 
owed a respect to an earlier one which, if 
unenlightened according to modern church 
ideas, yet gave in accordance with its lighta 
and gave of its best, and deemed that a 
place like St. Swithin’s, which has been held 
appropriate for worship for nigh on two 
centuries, and has been hallowed by the 
prayers of seven or eight generations of 
churchmen, might be considered to have 
@>quired an atmosphere of Christian associa- 
tion which should not be rudely disturbed. 
Fortunately these terrors, which were 
shared by the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Monuments, were groundless. and 
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Churchyard Cross, Birlingham. 


Mr. Gerald Cogswell, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


that body has itself been entrusted with the 
task of carrying out the necessary repairs 
and redecoration. 

Equally unique of its kind, but of a very 
different order of interest, is the tiny parish 
church of Besford, a few miles to the south of 
the city. It is one of the very few timber 
churches in existence in the kingdom. 


Fig. 5. Besford Church. 


Though excessively restored and accomme 
dated with an uninteresting stone chanel 
the original XVth-century structure i stil 
substantially there to be studied. lt * 
framed of oak timbers in the usual manne! 
of Worcestershire houses, and, if we ma‘ 
assume that the mechanical modem plaster 
fillings are an attempt to copy what ™* 
there originally, the old plaster work ш“! 
have been enriched with a variety of patter 
and devices, doubtless very pleasant to kok 
upon. The old portion consists of а D4" 
about 60 ft. by 20 ft., entered through 3 
southern porch and lit by flat-topped v 
dows with trefoil-headed lights. Interni 
(Fig. 5) it is lined with Jacobean panellins. 
and possesses one of the most beautiful roi 
gallery fronts to be seen anywhere, decorate! 
with a frieze of quatre-foils, retaining I 
rich scheme of original colour, the gro 

being blue, the tracery of various colour | 
and the central rosettes gilde The top d 
the staircase leading to it is stil] exter". 
though the entrance to it is now ij 
the vestry fireplace. у 

The church also contains a treasure ¢ 

rarer in this country in the form of a tri 
tych altar-piece, now displaced to mal. 
room for a commonplace modern rered: |. 
and placed in a bad light near the vest: | 
door. Dim as this light is, it is suffcie: 
to disclose & work of & character 


: : ly 
to be found in English churches, if e: 


* 
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it is not absolutely unique. The top is 
shaped to а double curve and cusped, and 
the panels are painted in tempera. The 
painting is much damaged, but though the 
principal figure at least is indistinguishable, 
some of the subsidiary scenes can be made 
out. Both colour and drawing are very fine, 
and betray the work of an artist of distinc- 
tion, probably an Italian, or а Fleming under 
Italian influence. It is much to be desired 
that this rare piece of church furniture should 
be better cared for and preserved from further 
decay. 

The churchyard at Birlingham, deep 
embowered in immemorial trees, is an 
ideal setting for a picturesque village 
church; апа the fine XVth-century tower 
deseried from a distance among the foliage 
gives promise which, alas, owing to the 
activities of & late-lamented President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, who 
shall be nameless, is far from being fulfilled. 
The rest of the church is as сһеегјезе, as 
unsympathetic, as offensive a confection in 
staring, textureless masonry as could be 
found in a mushroom suburb of a Victorian 
manufacturing town. The old church has 
been removed bodily, and beyond the tower 
the only wrack it has left behind is its 
beautiful Norman chancel arch forlornly 
doing duty as a churchyard gateway. The 
interior only too thoroughly matches the 
outside, if it does not surpass it in inappro- 
priateness. The pulpit and lectern, which, 
presumably, cannot be laid at the door of 
the said P. R. L. B. A., could not be surpassed 
for absurdity. Tho former assumes the 
shape of an angel, such as might grace the 
tombstone factories in the Euston - road, 
holding an open book as a rest for the 
parson's notes, while the lessons are read 
from the back of an apoplectic bird of prey 
perched on а rockery overgrown with stone 
ferns. А delightfully-designed oak reredos 
executed by Messrs. Houghton, of Worcester, 
does its best in a poor light to redeem the 
horror of such surroundings; and another 
piece of modern work, & charming churchyard 
cross, by Mr. Gerald Cogswell, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Worcester (Fig. 6), forms an effective 
object near the Norman entrance. 

Between Birlingham and Eckington the 
road crosses the Avon on one of those fine, 
many-arched medieval bridges with pointed 
arches and standing places on the peaked 
projections of the piers, which are not 
uncommon in the district. There is, for 
instance, another bridge of the type over the 
Avon at Bidford, and the very peculiarly 
planned one over the Teme at Powick, on 
which the hottest engagement in the battle 
of Worcester was fought. Eckington Church 
which has little unity owing to frequent 
alterations at various periods, has a fine 
Norman west doorway, and the string-courses 
in the XVth-century tower cut into battle- 
ments are of happy effect. 

Bredon, which appears at one time to have 
been a place of considerable importance, would 
be worth a visit if only for the remarkable series 
of tombs of all periods in its church and church- 
vard. More than one good example of the 
XIIIth-century slab, with its floreated cross, 
is to be seen in and around the church, but 
they pale in interest before a beautiful XIVth 
century tomb which is figured in Brindley and 
Weatherley's “ Ancient Sepulchral Monu- 
ments." The slab which now stands in the 
chancel, against the south wall, is carved with 
the figure of Christ on a cross represented as 
a tree. Two doves (or possibly angels) 
hover over His head. From the top of the 
cross springs a pinnacle and two cusped 
and crocketed niche-heads sheltering the 
heads of a lord and lady. Outside the church 
is one of the very few known examples of 
medieval churchyard monuments. It is of 
a type much favoured by the Gothic 
revivalists—a slab over a foot thick and cut 
to steep slopes like the roof of a cruciform 
church with four gables, the roll ridge forming 
a cross. The XVth century contributes a 
beautiful canopied tomb about 4 ft. long, 
forming a recess in the south wall of the 
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Fig. 7. Jacobean Tomb in Bredon Church. 


chancel. Within the traceried aperture 
repose the figures of a father, mother, and 
child, and above them, in the groined stone 
tester is a figure of Our Lord in the action of 
benediction. Against the west wall of the 
southern chapel is a remarkably splendid 
Jacobean tomb of alabaster and various 
marbles (Fig. 7). In the centre a finely- 
schemed canopied structure of the familiar 
description shelters the principal personage 
commemorated and his lady ; but it is flanked 
on each side in an unusual manner by smaller 
wing canopies to accommodate the kneeling 
figures of their numerous progeny. The sculp- 
ture, as is often the case in such extensive 
monuments, is of very unequal merit, but 
nothing could exceed the vigour and decora- 
tive effect of the eagle with outspread wings 
which forms the finial to the whole monu- 
ment standing some 20 ft. above the floor, 
and is unfortunately not included in our 
figure. Georgian tablets are not wanting 
on the walls of the church to complete the 
cycle of funerary memorials. 

Apart from this, the architecture of the 
church is full of interest. The nave is 
principally of the transition from Norman 
to Early English. The bold square turrets, 
with inset angle shafts, zigzagged arcading, 
and pyramidal tops, which flank the west gable 
of the simply-schemed finely-proportioned 
western facade are figured as typical of 
their period in Parker’s “ Iutroduction.” 
Another excellent feature is the south chapel, 
which faces one as oue approaches the church. 
Contemporary probably with Stone Church, 
in Kent, and resembling it in some respects, 
as, for instance, in the possession of an inner 
plane of tracery to the windows, it is far less 
elaborate, less self-conscious and  mathe- 
matical, and, therefore, far more human 
and attractive. Its sole ornament consists 
in pairs of delightfully-proportioned lancet 
lights, each about 1 ft. 4 in. wide, with а 
single splay on the outside and a prettily- 
trefoiled head. The western group of these 
is blocked by the great Jacobean tomb above 
described. 

When the need was felt for extension there 
was added to the east of the nave a central 
tower with its west wall standing on the old 
chancel arch and a long decorated 
chancel. A curiosity in this is the occurrence 
of a “low side window behind the piscina, 
but as the stonework has been renewed it 
is impossible to be certain whether this is an 
origina] or modern arrangement. Internally, 
the floor and the risers of the sanctuary steps 
are enriched with remarkably fine medi val 
encaustic tiles, showing a variety of heraldic 
and other devices most vigorously drawn. 


(To be continued next month.) 


THE PARISH CHURCH OF 


MOLD, FLINTSHIRE. 

THE early history of Mold without doubt 
is connected with the Mont Brenebyle ''— 
now called the Bailey Hill—at the north end 
of the town. It has been conjectured that 
this mound is a relic of the ice age. But 
whatever its origin, it is not difficult to under- 
stand how this mound in the midst of Moles- 
dale, commanding at once the slopes of the 
Clwydian Hills and the Vale of the Alyn, 
came to be fortified. After the Norman Con- 
quest it is well known that this part of 
North Wales became the battleground of con- 
flicting races—the English and the Welsh, 
alongside of the famous Offa's Dyke, which 
runs through this part of the country between 
Mold and Chester. The adoption of the 
system of Lordship Marchers caused a per- 
petual warfare of the most savage and destruc- 
tive character to be carried on between the 
Dee and the Conway. 

Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, was granted. 
by William Rufus that north-eastern portion 
of Wales which is now called the county ot 
Flint; and Eustace de Cruer was given Moles- 
dale and Hopedale. This Baron it was who 

robably fortified the old earthworks at Mold 
by building on the е part of the hill а 
Norman keep—-or castle. 

In the reign of Henry I. we find the castle 
in the hands of Robert, Seneschal of Chester, 
who took his title from it, and was called 
Robert, Baron de Mont Alt. By this title his 
descendants were known till the death of the 
last of them about 1330, who, dying childless, 
left Mont Alt, the castles of Hawarden and. 
Rising, to Isabella, Queen of Edward II. But. 
owing to her conspiracy against her husband, 
her property was confiscated by her son, 
Edward IIL, who granted that portion in 
North Wales to William Montacute, Earl cf 
Salisbury, in 1337. This nobleman founded. 
Bisham Abbey in the following year, and. 
with a generosity more apparent than real, 
appropriated the Rectory of Mold, and pre 
sented it to this monastery as part of the 
endowment. 

The Church of St. М is а very fine 
example of late Perpendicular work, erected 
at the end of the XVth century, no doubt on 
the site of the old church. But of this older 
edifice there remain only the extraordinarily 
magnificent niches at the east end of the two 
aisles, very much mutilated, some ancient 
glass, and possibly the very thick west wall 
of the nave. It consists of a nave with north 
and south aisles and a south porch, a western 
tower rebuilt in 1773, with the addition in 
1856 of an apsidal chancel and а small vestry 
enclosing the north door. The nave is 
divided from the aisles by seven arches, whose 
pillars are much admired for their lightness. 
Between the springs of every arch is an angel 
holding а shield, on which are the arms 
of benefactors or the instruments of the 
Passion. Among the other sculptures can be: 
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seen the Veronica. Mention must also be 
made of the magnificently carved panelled 
oak ceiling of the north aisle, which 1s of the 
same date as the church ; the moulding which 
runs round the building, both within and with- 
out, decorated with patere ornaments 
curiously carved to represent a procession of 
animals of all kinds, and some extremely fine 
carving on the east window of the north 
aisle. The aisle windows are large, with 
obtuse, four-centred arches, and contain some 
old glass. At the east end of each aisle were 
chapels, which must have been very beautiful 
with the canopied niches richly carved and 
coloured, within which were statues. Un- 
fortunately, the last relics of the chapels were 
removed at the restoration of 1856. 

The most prominent arms and badges carved 
are the “three legs of Man," an eagle's claw, 
and an eagle and a child. These belong to 
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Mold Parish Church. 


the Stanley family. The tracery of the 
window over the north door contains some 


— 
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old glass. In it are to be seen together the 


crest, arms, and badge of the family; while 
in the two central lights are: — (1) The arms 
of Henry VII. on a shield in a wreath or 
torse, and (2) the arms of Edward, Earl of 
Derby, and underneath the inscription :— 
“ Orate pro Anima Domini Edwardi, Comi- 
tatis de Derby, et uxoris ejus qui has fenestrar 
fieri fecerunt." We find that the Lord of 
the Manor of Mold at this time and owpers 
of the Castle of Mont Alt, together with 
those of Hawarden and Caergwrle, were the 
Stanley family. This lordship was granted to 
Sir Thomas Stanley in 1445, and the Earls of 
Derby possessed it for over 200 years. 

Thomas, second Lord Stanley, married 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, the mother 
of Henry VII. 
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Interior of Mold Parish Church. 
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History records the deep interest Lady 
Margaret took in education and religion. 
And if her influence and endowments at the 
older universities bear witness to the former, 
the churches of Mold, Wrexham, and Gresford 
testify to her generosity and devotion to the 
latter in this part of the country. 

To her and Lord Derby the people of Mold 
are mostly indebted for this fine church. But 
it is evident that the building was not com- 
pleted all at once; and Edward, Earl of Derby 
(d. 1572), and his wife appear to have also 
interested themselves in the church. 

In the churchyard there lies buried the 
celebrated English landscape painter, Richard 
Wilson, R.A., over whose remáins, interred 
in 1872, is a contemporary altar tomb. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done 
from time to time, the condition of the fabric 
of the church has of late become so serious 
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that its reparation became a matter of great 
urgency. Messrs.  Prothero,  Phillott, & 
Barnard, architecte, were consulted, and their 
report revealed the extent of the dilapidations 
and the magnitude of the cost of the repairs. 
The architects conclude their report as 
follows :—' The building is urgently in need 
of repair, large masses of masonry having 
fallen away ; and there are others which might 
fall out at any time. The wet soaks into the 
tops of the walls behind the parapet, which 
in some places leans very considerably out- 
wards. On one side the leadwork of the roof 
has slipped away from the wall, and lets the 
rain into the aisle. Some of the windows of 
the south aisle are ready to fall, the mullions 
and tracery having entirely perished.” 

The Reparation Committee appointed 
Messrs. Protheroe, Phillott, & arnard 
(Cheltenham) as architects, and Messrs. 


Carving on East Window of North Aisle, 
Mold Parish Church. 


Thompson & Son (Peterborough) as builders. 
The work was commenced in January last, 
and it was discovered that the condition of 
the walls of the south aisle and roof was 
even worse than was anticipated—the masonry 
had so decayed that great cavities were found 
in the walls, and in some places thev were 
as much as 6 in. out of the perpendicular. 
The woodwork of the roof was found to be 
in а terrible state. Several cf the principals 
had perished to such an extent at the ends 
that they were only supported in their places 
by their connexion with the rdof. .The pur- 
lins, too, were greatly damaged in many cases, 
and had to be replaced. In the case of 
several of the windows, the jamks, mullions, 
and tracery have almost entirely to be re- 
newed—the old stone actually crumbling when 
touched. The work of reparation is going 
on, and the Committee have already collected 
over 3,300/., but this is only a small amount 
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of the 8,0001. which is the estimate for the 
whole work. 

[The above particulars are taken from the 
Church Builder, the quarterly record of the 
work of the Incorporated Church Building 
Society. We are indebted to the Rev. Evan 
Jones, Vicar of Mold, for the loan of the 
blocks, which also appeared in the Church 
Builder.] 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Sm Н. TRUEMAN Woop, in a 
A Building in recent issue of the Journal of 
the Adelphi. the Royal Society of Arts, has 
ап interesting note on the 
offices of the Society. Originally established in 
the Strand in а building adapted by Mr. (after- 
wards Sir William) Chambers, the need for 
increased accommodation led to an advertise- 
ment being put in the daily papers in 1770, 
inviting any person who had proposals to make 
on the subject to communicate with the 
Secretary. “ Тһе result of this advertisement 
was that the Brothers Adam, who were then 
occupied with their scheme for the construction 
of the Adelphi, offered to include in that scheme 
а suitable house for the Society's purposes. 
“The design proposed by the Brothers 
Adam was duly carried into effect, the requisite 
height on the river side being obtained by the 
construction of tiers of superimposed arches. 
Some of these arches formed public thorough- 
fares, and later gained ап unenviable reputa- 
tion on account of their nocturnal frequenters. 
Others were let as storehouses; at one time a 
number of cows were stabled in some of the 
arches, and supplied milk to a large part of the 
West-end. Others again served as cellars for 
the houses built on the substructure. The 
Society’s house has two stories of cellars below 
the south-western part of the building, while 
the foundations of the north-east corner are in 
the original ground. The whole work has 
undergone a certain amount of repair, a good 
deal of strengthening and reconstruction having 
been carried out about the time of the termina- 
tion of the original lease, when the Thames 
Embankment was made; but it seems now as 
sound as when it was first built.“ 


SIR E. STAFFORD HOWARD, one 
of the Commissioners of his 
Majesty's Woods, Forests, and 
\ Land Revenues, reports that 
the following works have been undertaken 
during the year ending March 31, 1911, for the 
preservation of thestructure of Tintern Abbey :— 
North Transept.—The completion of the repar- 
ative works to the large north window and the 
gable and coping ; strengthening of the north-west 
staircase and building up the dangerous open- 
ings. North Aisle.—Repairs and protection 
and pointing to wall. Presbytery Aisle.— 
Repairs and protection and pointing to south 
wall. West Front.—Erection of scaffold to 
great west window of nave and examination 
and report on same, and walls, gable, and other 
work adjoining, and estimate of probable cost 
of repair. Infirmary.—Repairs, protection, and 
рош to walls. Northern Arch of Tower.— 
rovision of timber and other material for 
shoring this arch on the west side. The number 
of visitors in the year ending December 31, 
1910, was 17,542, as compared with 17,429 in 
the previous year. 
1х December will be offered for 
St. Mary's sale by order of the Ecclesi- 
Church, astical Commissioners, the free- 
Spital- square. hold site and the fabric of this 
church, together with the 
adjoining vicarage, covering a total area ot 
nearly 4,400 square feet. The church was 
closed some months ago in view of the fact that 
the population of the district, which embraces 
the old extra-parochial liberties of Norton 
Folgate and the Artillery Ground, has become 
almost entirely Jewish, and of the consequent 
difficulty of carrying on the work and service of 
the church. St. Mary's was originally built 
as the Wheler Chapel in 1693 bv Sir George 
Wheler, rector of Houghton-le-Spring, and 
Prebendary of Durham, for his tenants, and 
formed one of the many chapels erected in 
Spitalfields for the weavers—descendants of 
the Protestant refugees. The chapel was 
consecrated in 1842, and the iaterior was re- 
modelled for 580 sittings. It stands close to 
the site of the Spital pulpit cross—rebuilt in 
1594 and destroyed in the time of the Civil War— 
which was used for the preaching in Easter 
week of the outdoor sermons that were attended 
by the Corporation of the City, and latterly by 
the boys of Christ's Hospital. An open-air pulpit 


Tintern 
Abbey. 
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was erected ten years ago in the graveyard of 
the adjacent Christ Church as a memorial to 
the late Dr. Billing, Bishop of Bedford, a former 
rector of the parish. In our issue of January 
15, 1910, we published an illustrated article 
by Mr. G. H. Lovegrove upon the discovery of 
some worked stones, XIIth century in date, 
built into the foundation of No. 38, Spital-square, 
which it is conjectured were vestiges of the 
Priory апа Hospital of Christ and the Virgin 
Mary, which Walter Brune, sheriff in 1203, and 
his wife Roesia founded, 1197, for Augustinian 
regular canons in what had been the Roman 
cemetery of Lolesworth. The hospital grave- 
vard, latterly Spital-yard, is the site of the 
present Spital-square. 


We learn that the brass at 

The Touchet Shere to John Touchet, Lord 
Brass, Shere. Audley, is to be restored. 
It was originally on an altar 

tomb which was destroyed towards the middle 
of the XVIIIth century. The marginal in- 
scription, which was on а chamfered edge, 
was stolen, and the slab with the figure was relaid 
on the floor. Later the lower half of the 
effigy was stolen. The upper half was illus- 
trated in the Builder, October 15, 1910, p. 437. 
In 1895 a large part of the inscription was 
discovered in the village after being lost for 
nearly a century and a half, and was given 
back to the church, where it was fixed to the 
sill of а window. The rector, Rev. F. Hill, 
at Mr. J. S. M. Ward's suggestion, has decided 
that the whole brass shall be carefully restored 
under the latter's supervision. The inscription 
is to be relaid in а fresh matrix, cut on the slab, 
the missing parts replaced, and the lower half 
of the effigy restored. Fortunately а careful 
description has been found, which shows there 
were several peculiarities. Though the restora- 
tion will exactly reproduce what is lost, the 
back of each new piece will be dated 1911, and 
& rubbing of the brass as it now exists will be 
hung in the church. Thus the most casual 
visitor will be able to learn what is old and what 
new. The original parts will in no way be 
affected by this restoration, save that they will 
be much safer trom theft. The work has been 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Gawthorp & Son. 


А PROPOSAL to restore the 
Restoration of Church of Little Malvern is 
Little Malvern being inquired into by a 
Church. Consistory Court at Worcester 
| Cathedral. Formerly а Bene. 
dictine priory and cell in connexion with 
Worcester, the church was founded in 1171 by 
two brothers, Joceline and Edred, who became 
successively priors there. The church was 
dedicated to St. Giles, and maintained a prior 
and seven monks until the dissolution of the 
monasteries, when the revenues of the house 
were worth about 100/. John Alcock, a later 
Bishop of Worcester, who ruled over that see 
from 1476 to 1486, rebuilt the church. 
Henry VIII. afterwards granted the property 
to Richard Andrews and Nicholas Temple. 
Only a fragment of the edifice now remains, 
which is chiefly of the Perpendicular period, 
although specimens of earlier architecture still 
exist. The panelling of the tower is good, 
although that portion of the church has a 
curiously truncated appearance, due to the fact 
that the battlements have been removed. The 
arches supporting the Little Malvern tower 
are the original work of 1171, while the Norman 
nave, the transepts, and the side chapels can 
still be traced. A portion of the finely-carved 
rood.screen remains with the ancient stalls: 
the carvings beneath them, however, have been 
defaced. In the east windows of the choir 
were formerly likenesses of Edward IV., his 
Queen and their children, but these have now 
disappeared, as well as other monuments of 
antiquity. The medieval windlass used for 
hauling up the bells is still preserved in the 
apex of the roof. 


THE X1Vth-cent church of 
Church at St. Margaret, Stoke Golding. 
Stoke Golding. 55 is being restored 
y Mr. Henry F. Traylen, 
A. R. I. B. A. The tower, to Which Кутан 
was turned first, showed а remarkable evidence of 
decay on the inside owing to the nature of the 
friable sandstone ; it was literally honeycombed 
in some instances to a depth of 12 in. The 
method of restoration throughout the building 
has been approved by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. The estimate 
amounts to 2,500L, and, as the sum of 7300. 
which has been raised practically exhausts the 
possibilities of local aid, the Committee appeal to. 
the larger public for subsoriptions. 
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THE WAGES BOARD SYSTEM 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


NTIL а few years ago freedom of 
contract existed between employer 
and employee in Australia. The 
position was, broadly speaking, like 

that which obtains in Great Britain to-day. 
Rates of wages were ruled, on the one hand, 
by the quant or urgency of the work avail- 
able, and, on the other hand, by the number of 
men offering their services. ere workmen 
were in excess of requirements, competition 
tended to lower wages, and when workmen 
were scarce and work plentiful, the position 
was reversed. Now, however, all that has been 
changed. Rates of wages апа conditions of 
employment аге fixed by Wages Boards 
appointed under special Acts of Parliament. 
Competition and such-like disturbing factors 
are supposed to be climinated and regularity 
and uniformity secured. The object of Wages 
Boards is to adjust for a whole industry in a 
legal way what formerly was left for individual 
employers and us fin to adjust for them- 
selves, or what workmen acting collectively 
secured by means of strikes. 

It may be interesting to outline the procedure 
adopted ids Wages Board in arriving at its 
decision. First, as to the Board itself. Each 
Board consists usually of three persons—a 
chairman, а representative of employers, and 
a representative of employees. The chairman 
is usually а barrister. Its functions are 
judicial. The Board sits and hears evidence. 
The employees’ union presents a claim," 
in which it makes certain definite demands, 
usually covering & claim for higher wages, 
shorter hours, preference to unionists, com- 
pulsory  apprenticeship, imitation of the 
employment of boys, and the abolition of 
overtime and the employment of improvers. 
This * claim" is backed up by evidence of 
witnesses called in support, which goes usually 
to show that the particular industry being 
dealt with is more arduous, dangerous, or 
skilful than other callings, and those employed 
in it should consequently work shorter hours, 
receive higher wages, and enjoy better con- 
ditions generally. Each Board has to arrive 
at its decision purely on the evidence presented. 
It cannot, for example, take cognisance of 
cvidence given before other Boards. This leads 
to some interesting situations. The journeymen 
painters, for instance, swear that they lose 
more time through bad weather than brick- 
layers, and that their occupation is more 
dangerous than that of glaziers, because of their 
liability to lead poisoning or falls from scaffolds. 
Before the Bricklayers’ and Glaziers’ Boards 
evidence of a diametrically opposite character 
is given. Before these Boards witnesses show 
that the painters’ work is safe, regular, and 

leasant compared with their occupations. All, 

owever, agree that of late years the cost of 
living has increased and higher wages are 
necessary for all wage-earners. 

When the evidence in support of the employees’ 
case is closed, employers present their side of 
the matter. This usually goes to show that 
wages cannot be raised, hours shortened, or 
conditions improved without injuring the in- 
dustry; that profits of employers are not 
sufficient to warrant granting the demands; 
that if wages are increased such increase must 
be paid out of the pocket of employers or passed 
on to the public; that there are limitations to 
what the public can bear, and that if work is 
made more costly it will result in work being 
left undone which would otherwise be under- 
taken. Between the two sides thus put before 
it the Board is in a fair way to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of existing conditions. 
After hearing witnesses it considers the “ claims "' 
in the light of the evidence and arrives at its 
“award.” This document, which is in effect a 
written judgment, sets forth the conditions 
of employment which are henceforth to be 
observed. An award is generally made for a 
period of three years. 

The above remarks apply to the Wages 
Board systems in force in New South Wales 
and Victoria. 'l'hey are modelled upon legis- 
lation which has been in force in New Zealand 
for seven or eight vears. In other Australian 
States there is similar legislation though all 


differ in detail. Theoretical, the system 
appears equitable. In practico it is faulty. 
The weakest point, from the men's point of 
view, is that the cost resulting from increased 
wages is added to the price of commodities. 
Ав the wage-earner is а consumer as well, he 
has to pay more for commodities which are 
made and supplied by employees whose wages 
have been artificially raised. А source of 
weakness to employers is the absence of unan- 
imity among themselves. The bulk of 
employees have aims in common. With 
employers it is different. Most are competitors ; 
there is also diversity of interests. One 
employer, for instance, may do a better class 
of work and can afford to pay higher rates 
because his employees are above the average. 
Again, a master builder may be an employer of 
painters or plumbers. In this way diversity of 
interests arise, and it sometimes happens that 
one section of employers sides with the union 
because by so doing it will injure another 
section of employer. The master plumbers, for 
instance, favour the demanda of the journeymen 
plumbers' union because the former harbour 
а grudge against master builders who employ 
journeymen plumbers instead of sub-letting 
plumbing work to master plumbers. In the 
same way master painters feel aggrieved because 
master builders undertake painting contracts. 
It is said that it was in this spirit that master 
painters at Sydney conceded to the union а 
forty-four hour week. Painters renovating 
occupied houses cannot conveniently start as 
early in the morning as painters working on new 
buildings, so that master painters would suffer 
less by such a concession than master builders. 
This simply illustrates the division of interests 
among employers. 


If Wages Boards really solved labour diffi- — 


culties the public would be inclined to favour 
them and put up with the increased cost. 
Their introduction was intended to do away 
with strikes and supply a peaceful means for 
adjusting differences. It cannot be said that 
they have fulfilled anticipations. Though an 
award is supposed to bind both parties to it, 
in reality it binds only one party, viz., employers. 
If an award does not please employees they 
resort to their old weapon of the strike. If, 
on the other hand, an employer fails to observe 
an award, he is soon brought before the Court, 
and if found guilty has to submit to a fine or 
imprisonment. 

master painter, for instance, a short time 
ago employed half a dozen painters for a few 
days at about a penny an hour under prescribed 
rates. He was convicted by the Industrial 
Court (a Court presided over by a judge, who 
does nothing else but deal with industrial 
matters) and fined an amount which, together 
with costs, totalled about 120]. 

Similar cases have occurred in which master 
builders, through negligence ог erroneous 
interpretation of awards, have been heavily 
fined. 

Apart, however, from the intcrests of either 
employers or employees, industries do not 
stand to gain in consequence of the regulations 
by which they are hampered. Injustice is 
done to youths who, owing to restrictions, are 
prevented from learning a trade. The ap- 
prenticeship system, which had died a natural 
death as far as the building trades in Australia 
were concerned, is made compulsory, and the 
employment of improvers prohibited. Demands 
for the revival of the apprenticeship system are 
alleged to be in the interest of boys themselves, 
whereas the motive really is to limit their 
employment. The jealousy with which boys 
are regarded has had the result of compelling 
many lads to become unskilled labourers. In 
New South Wales a youth of twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age, who has sufficient 
knowledge to pass as a mechanic, may earn Ils. 
per day, while in the unskilled callings his 
wages are much lower. To show the etfect of 
restrictions, it might be mentioned that an 
employer recently advertised at Sydney for 
carpenters and a labourer. Two carpenters 
applied, and, after accepting employment at 
lls. per day, went away for their tools, but did 
not return. For the position of labourer there 
were over thirtv eager applicants. ‘The same 
spirit towards boys is shown by claims now 
being made by members of the brickm akers’ 


union, who demand that boys shall be paid the 
same rates of wages as men. The whole 
explanation of the matter is that industries here 
are in & flourishing condition, and demands, 
however absurd, have frequently to be conceded 
in order to prevent the deadlock which would 
occur if workmen left their employment. 


INSURANCE AGAINST 
| UNEMPLOYMENT. 


THE Grand Committee commenced their con- 
sideration of the second part of the Insurance 
Bill, which relates to Unemployment Insurance, 
on November 2. The building trade is especially 
affected by this part of the Bill, since it is one 
of those industries specified in Schedule V1., 
upon which the experiment is to be tried. 

No amendments of any importance were made 
at this first sitting, but some discussion took 
place in relation to sub-clause (4) of Clause 61, 
which provides that, ‘‘ Notwithstanding апу 
contract to the contrary, the employer shall not 
be entitled to deduct from the wages of, or 
otherwise recover from, the workman the con- 
tributions payable by the employer himself. 
Ап impression appears to have prevailed 
amongst certain members of the Committee 
that the provisions of the Trades Disputes Act 
would have some bearing upon the position of 
employers under this clause, but we are unable 
to follow this contention. 

The Bill in this respect makes no difference 
between contributions for general health 
insurance and unemployment insurance. (See 
Clause 4, sub-clause (2), and Schedule III., 

ar. 7. 

E The sub-clause in question is designed to 
prevent employers from placing the contribu- 
tions due from them upon the shoulders of their 
workmen, but contributions paid on behalf of 
the workman can be deducted from the wages, or 
otherwise recovered. (See Clause 61, sub- 
clause (3).) 

But, although the Trades Disputes Act appears 
to have no direct bearing on this question, the 
ill-feeling it has tended to engender between 
employer and employed does render the whole 
scheme of the Bill in making the emplovers 
the collectors of the insurance premiums or 
contributions exceedingly undesirable. 

The employer, in making deductions from 
wages demanded by the State, is alwavs placed 
in an unenviable position as regards his servants. 
They never understand the compulsion he is 
under, and they credit him with making some 
profit out of the deductions so made. In those 
undertakings in which both health insurance 
and unemployment insurance аге combined 
the deduction from each man per week will be 
634., a very large sum, and any process against 
the servant where a deduction cannot be made 
from his wages is, in fact, very difficult. Trade 
disputes may arise out of these deductions, or 
any proceedings taken to endeavour to recover 
contributions, and we strongly deprecate the 
employers being made State insurance collecto rs. 
Surely some system could be devised whereby 
the Government could reach the workman direct 
without the intervention of the employer. 
The employers could be compelled to make 
returns to the approved societies and Health 
Committees, which, besides administering the 
funds, should undertake their collection. 

We are not blind to the difficulties which lie 
in the way of collection otherwise than through 
the employers, but the existence of difficulties 
does not justify the relations of employer and 
employed being further complicated by State 
legislation of this character. 


THE LONDON CO-OPERATIVE UNION OF BUILDERS. 
CONTRACTORS, AND ALLIED TRADES. 

We have received the rules of the Co-opera- 
tive Union of Builders, Contractors, and Allie! 
Trades, incorporated under the Friendly 
Societies Act on October 23. The first meetinz 
took place on the 4th inst. The Union starts 
business, we are informed, with 3.500/. work 
in hand. Several contracts have been promised 
to the Union by good firms. For further 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. N. C. Josephson, at the registered offices 
and clubrooms, 45 and 46, Lower Marsh. 
Watcrloo-road, London, S. E. 
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LONDON ASSOCIATION OF 
MASTER DECORATORS. 


AT the October quarterly meeting of the 
London Association of Master Decorators the 
eedings were opened by an address from the 
President on his visit to the Convention at Derby. 
Mr. Wilkinson also contributed to the interest 
of the meeting by giving his impressions of the 
Hamburg Convention. 

After a discussion on various matters the 
feeling of the meeting was taken on the subject 
of the recent strikes, and the Secretary was 
instructed to sign on behalf of the Association 
a memorandum to the Prime Minister on the 
subject. 

It was reported that the Water Board had 
been approached with reference to certain 
charges made by them for water used for 
washing down outsides of houses, and, as the 
result of the representations made by the Asso- 
ciation, tbe practice has been modified, so that a 
charge is only made where the building is being 
generally repaired and decorated, or where 
the work is otherwise extensive and needs 
absolute cleanliness. 

On the subject of scholarships, it was also 
reported that the Educational Committee is 
corresponding with the London County Council 
and is at present visiting their technical schools 
with a view to devising a scheme for the better 
training of decorators. 

The question of white-lead was also discussed, 
and it was resolved :— 

“ That, as no suitable substitute for white-lead 
has been found, its use be continued under 
reasonable regulations.” 

A vote of thanks was accorded the President 
and those who had contributed to the success of 
the gathering, and the proceedings ended. 


SOUTH ‚SHIELDS MASTER 
BUILDERS. 


THE annual meeting of the South Shields 
Master Building Trades Employers was held 
in the County Hotel, Westoe. 'Ihe President, 
Mr. Thomas Anderson, presided, and welcomed 
Mr. Fred E. Hannay, the newly-appointed 
Secretary. 

The Treasurer's report was presented by the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Alexander Ross, and 
was of а satisfactory nature. Various matters 
appertaining to trades represented were 
«liscussed, and a resolution was passed pne 
ing certain proposed amendments of the 
National Insurance Bill. 

The section of the Trades Disputes Act, 
1906, relating to picketing, was discussed, and 
a resolution in favour of limiting the number 
of pickets in the case of trade disputes was 
unanimously carried. | 

The President (Mr. Anderson) the Vice- 
Presidents, Messrs. W. V. Jary and J. Christie, 
and the Treasurer, Mr. Alexander Ross, were 
re-elected to their respective offices, and certain 
committees were appointed. The meeting 
agreed that in future the monthly meetings 
should be held on the last Tuesday in each 
month in the North-Eastern Bank-chambers. 

At the close of the business meeting the 
annual supper was held. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHAPEL AT WORKSOP COLLEGE. 

This chapel has been erected from tho designs 
of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and was dedicated 
lust week. The length from the chancel arch 
to the west door is 102 ft., the width is 36 ft., 
and the height to the apex of the vaulted 
roof is 56 ft. The building provides seating 
accommodation for 450. 

BURTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Enlargements and improvements have been 
carried out at this school at a cost of about 
3.0001. The architect was Mr. Н. Beck, and 
the new work includes an art-room, preceptor’s 
room, and two classrooms. The builder was 
Mr. R. Kershaw. 

NEW INSTITUTE, LLANYSTUMDWY. 

The plans prepared by Mr. Talicsin Rees, 
architect, of Liverpool, for this institute, which 
Mr. Lloyd George intends to present to the 
town, have been approved, and tenders for the 
work are being invited. The institute will 
comprise a hall for public use, tea-room, etc. 

NEW RED MAIDS’ SCHOOL. 

These buildings have been erected from tho 
designs of Mr. Frank Wills. architect, and 
provides accommodation for eighty girls. The 
contract was carried out by Messrs. Stephens 
& Bastow, builders. 

KING EDWARD MEMORIAL, TOOTING BROADWAY. 

This memorial to the late King was un- 
veiled on Saturday last by the Mayor of 
Wandsworth. The memorial is the work of 
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Mr. Rosenlieb, a young sculptor of Wands- 
worth, and is a bronze statue 8 ft. high on a 
9-ft. pedestal of polished Peterdown granite. 
It represents the King in the uniform of a 
Field-Marshal. 

TRADE NEWS. 

Messrs. Samuel Elliott & Sons, Ltd., Caver- 
sham, Reading, the well-known апа old- 
established joinery manufacturers, have several 
important contracts in hand which will kee 
the large workshop and Messrs. Elliott’s sta 
fully employed for several weeks to come. 
As will be seen from an advertisement on 
another page, the Receiver and Manager (Mr. 
Sydney W. Tubbs, F.C.A., of Messrs. Dixon, 
Wilson, Tubbs, & Co., 28, Buasinghall-strect, 
E.C.) is offering the plant, machinery, stock, 
and goodwill of the business for sale as a 
going concern. 

Under the direction of Mr. W. McPherson, 
F. S. I., architect, Drymen, the Boyle " system 
of ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle’s 
latest patent air- pump“ ventilators and air 
inlets, has been applied to Drymen Schools, 
Drymen, N.B. 

Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co, Upper 
Thames-street, London, and Excelsior Works, 
South Bermondsey, have recently supplied two 
of their D. O. Boyd’s exhaust roof ventilators 
for the new Council School at Countesthorpe, 
near Leicester. 

A large chiming clock with one dial is to 
be placed upon the Parish Church of Hale 
Magna, Lincolnshire. The order has been 
given to Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, who are also making 
clocks for Fleet Church and Freiston Church. 

The external stonework of the Middlesex 
Music-Hall, which was to be opened this week, 
was executed in B.S. M. Portlund. Among the 
recent orders which have been executed in the 
British Stone and Murble Company's ferro- 
stone glazing bar are the grand stand at 
Newmarket, Messrs. W. Н. Smith & Sons’ 

rinting works, and the Great Western Railway 
болушу. new station at South Lambeth. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, the 
names of the applicants being given in 
parentheses : — 

Lines of Frontuge and Projections. 


Clapham.—Erection of bay windows, porches, 
and oriel windows in front of fourteen houses 
on the eastern side and sixteen houses on the 
western side of Muncaster-road, Clapham (Mr. 

. J. George for Mr. W. H. George).— 
Consent. 

Hackney, Central. t—Erection of a building 
upon the site of Nos. 538 and 540, Kingslund- 
road, Hackney (Mr. W. Watson for Mr. M. G. 
Neuberg and Mr. A. P. Grange).—Refused. 

Ham pstead.—Erection of two houses upon a 
site on the northern side of St. Cuthbert’s- 
road, Hampstead, next to the north-eastern 
side of Shoot-up-hill (Messrs. Rix & Wilkins).— 
Refused. 

Ham pstead.—-Additions in front of the 
Hampstead Synagogue on the southern side 
of Dennington Park-road, West End-lane, 
Hampstead (Messrs. Joseph & Smithem).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—One-story addition at the rear 
of No. 14, Minster-road, Hampstead, abuttin 
upon the north-eastern side of Fordwych-roa 
(Mr. S. L. C. Gilks).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—One-story shop in front of 
No. 541, Holloway-road, Islington (Mr. 
Carter for Mr. Wolley).—Consent. 

Lewisham.t—Retention of a metal sign over 
the one-story shop in front of No. 148, Rushey- 

reen, Catford (Mr. W. Daniell for Messrs. 
John Best, Ltd.). —Consent. 

St. Pancras, East.—Projecting iron staircase 
next to Clifton-villas at a proposed building 
upon a site abutting upon the southern side of 
Clifton-road and the eastern side of Clifton- 
villas, St. Pancras (Messrs. Jumes, Lavcock, 
& Bellamy for Messrs. Jones Brothers (Hollo- 
way), Ltd.).—Refused. 

Strand.—Projecting unilluminated sign in 
front of No. 9, Essex-street, Strand (Messrs. 
Pratt & Co.).—Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting sign in front of The 
Goupil Galleries, No. 5. Regent-strect, 
Waterloo-place (Brilliant Sign Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—One-story shops in front of 
Nos. 1 to 25, The Boulevard, Balham High- 
road, Balham (Messrs. W. & E. A. Hunt.).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Addition іп front of the 
Putney Upper Grade Church of England 
School on the western side of Walker's-placc. 
Putnev (Mr. H. G. Leslie for the Managers of 
the School).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of bav-windows and 
porches to six houses on the north-western side 
and six houses on the south-eastern side of 
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Hilldown-road, Wandsworth (Mr. G. J. 
Philpot).—Consent. . 

Westminster. — Projecting pilasters and 
cornices on the Victoria-street frontage and 
a portion of the Spencer-street frontage of the 
premises of the London County and West- 
minster Bank, Ltd., Westminster (Messrs. Hall- 
Jones & Cummings for the London County and 
Westminster Bank, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Fulham.—Erection of buildings on the south- 
western side of Burlington-road, Fulham, 
between No. 38, Burlington-road and the play- 
ground of All Saints’ School (Mr. L. Kesteven). 
— Consent. 

Stepncy.—Erection of а building on the 
northern side of Oxford-street, Stepney, east- 
ward of Bedford-street (Messrs. Е. Boreham, 
Son, & Gladding).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—One-story addition to а beer- 
store building at the “ Corner Pin” public- 
house, Summerstown, Wandsworth, to abut 
upon the northern side of Riverside-road (Mr. 
E. Penn for Mr. H. Washington).—Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and, Construction. 

Hammersmith.—Iron and glass shelter in 
front of the George Hotel, The Broadway, 
Hammersmith (Messrs. Keeling, Teale, & Co., 
for Mrs. E. A. Ringwood).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.—Iron and glass shelter to 
the Pelham-street entrance to the South 
Kensington Tube Railway-station (Mr. W. E. 
Mandelick for the London Electric Railway 
Company).—Consent. 

St. George, Hunovcr-square.—Iron and glass 
shelter in front of Nos. 61 and 62, Conduit- 
street, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. B. A. 
Slade). —Refused. 

Strand.—Iron and glass shelter at the Argyll- 
street entrance to the Oxford-circus Tube Rail- 
way-station (Mr. E. P. Grove for the Central 
London Railway Company).—Consent. 

Wandsworth tree and glass roof at the 
flank of No. 203, Upper Richmond-road, 
Putney, next to Ravonna-road (City Hosiery 
Company, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Lines of Frontuge und Space at Rear. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Seven houses 
on the eastern side of Park-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square, to abut also upon the southern 
side of Upper Grosvenor-street, and the 
northern side of Reeves-mews, with a project- 
ing portion next to Upper Grosvenor-street, 
and with an irregular open space about such 
buildings, so far us relates to (i.) the erection 
of two houses instead of three on the southern 
portion of the site next to Reeves-mews; (ii.) 
the omission of three of the five porches next 
to Park-street, und an alteration in the posi- 
tions of the two remaining porches; and (iii.) 
an increase from 6 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 8 in. in 
the projection of the central feature next to 
Upper Grosvenor-street (Messrs. Blow & 
Billery).— Consent. 

Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and Space 
at Rear. 

Kensington, South.—Addition at the rear of 


No. 29, Holland Park-avenue, Kensington, 
next to the castern side of Holland-walk 
Messrs. R. A. Briggs & Browning for Mr. 


. Pidduck).—Consent. 

Space at Rear, 

Hammersmith.—Erection of a building on 
the northern side of King-street, Hammer- 
smith, between Studland-street and Galena- 
road (Messrs. J. S. Quilter & Son for Mr. A. 
Carreras).—Consent. 

Space at Rear and Projections. 

Hum pstead.—Two houses on the northern 
side of St. Cuthbert’s-road. Hampstead, with 
irregular open spaces about such buildings. 
and with porches next to St. Cuthbert’s-road 
(Messrs. Rix & Wilkins).—Consent. 

Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Hampstead.—Wood and zinc roof over the 
vard at the rear of No. 27, Belsize-lane, Hamp- 
stead (Mr. W. Cayford for Mr. J. W. Barry).— 
Consent. 

Separation and Alteration of Buildings. 

City of London.—Deal staircase and the 
erection of an iron balcony at No. 13, St. 
Helen’s-place, Citv (Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke 
for the Leathersellers’ Company).—Consent. 

Footings to Walls. 

Westminster.—Omission of the brick footings 
to the walls of a house next to the western 
side of Smith-square, Westminster, and the 
northern side of new road to lead from Smith- 
square to Tufton-street (Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers (London), Ltd., for the Right Hon. 
R. McKenna, M.P.).—Consent. 

Cubical Ertent. 

Bow and Bromlcy.—Additional cubical ex- 
tent at the premises of Spratts Patent, Ltd.. 
Fawe-street, Poplar, so far as relates to the 
erection of an additional storv (Messrs. Max 
Clarke & Garbutt for Spratts Patent, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

City of London.—Additional cubical extent 
in respect of a division at the premises of 
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Messrs. Bradbury, Greatorex, & Co., Ltd., 
abutting upon Aldermanbury, Church-passage, 
and Fountain-court, City (Mr. H. Chatfeild 
Clarke).— Consent. 

Finsbury, Eust.—Erection of a building on 
the northern side of Banner-street, St. Luke, 
exceeding 250,000 cubic ft. in extent (Messrs. 
M. W. King & Sons for Messrs. Chater Lea, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 18, 19, and 
20, Holborn Viaduct, City, with No. 21, 
Holborn Viaduct, by an opening at the third- 
floor level (Mr. W. E. Clifton).—Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 77 and 78, 
Fore-street, City, by an opening at the fourth- 
floor level, an the provision of doors of 
special construction in lieu of iron doors to 
the said opening (Messrs. W. Gower & Son).— 
Consent. . | 

Greenwich.—Formation of four openings in 
n division wall at the premises of the Green- 
wich Inlaid Linoleum Company Ltd., Tunnel- 
avenue, Greenwich, between the existing inlay- 
ing-room and a proposed inlaying-room (Mr. 
W. C. 8. Styche for the Greenwich Inlaid 
Linoleum Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Formation of an opening between 
Nos. 22 and 24, Hatton-wall, Holborn, at the 
second-floor level (Mr. T. Coles for the Educa- 
tional Supply Association).—Consent. 

Hozxton.—Uniting of Nos, 43 and 45. Great 
Eastern-strect, Hoxton, with No. 58, Curtain- 
road, so far as relates to the further uniting of 
No. 58 with No. 56, Curtain-road (Mr. W. 
Campbell Jones).—Consent. . 

Strand.—Formation of openings in the party 
wall between No. 3, Clifford-street, and No. 14, 
Old Burlington-street, W. (Mr. C. Н. Town- 
send for Messrs. Owen Grant, Ltd.).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked. + are con- 
trary to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned, 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Additions to Northern meeting- 
rooms (4,000/.); Mr. А. M. McKenzie & Son, 
urchitects, 343, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Alcester.—Completion of school (700l.): Мг. 
B. King. Secretary, Education Committee, 
Warwickshire County Council, Warwick. 

Ashford.—Technical institute, Elwick- road; 
Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Kent County Council, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Attleborough.—Infirmary (14,0301.) ; Mr. R. 
Shanks, builder, Chatteris. А 

Ayrston.—School: Мт. W. V. Dixon, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, West Riding of 
Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 

Binley.—School: Messrs. Wilmott, Fowler, & 
Wilmott, Birmingham. 

Bishop Auckland.—Church апа Sunday 
School: Messrs. Gorden & Gunton, architects, 
Finsbury House, E.C. . 

Blaby (Leiocestershire).— Alterations at work- 
house (1.650/.); Mr. №. M. Cowdall, architect, 
12. Greyfriars, Leicester. o 

Blvth.—Offices for Harbour Commissioners; 
Messrs. Cackett & Burns Dick, architects, 
Pilgrim-street, Newcastle. | 

Bristol.—Shelter, Dame Emily Playground 
(700!.); Mr. Т. Н. Yabbicom, Surveyor, Bristol 
‘Town Council. i 

Byker.—Block of business premises; Messrs. 


Marshall & Tweedy, architects, 17, Eldon- 
square, Newcastle. | 
Carnwath. — Additions to public school 


(2.850/.): Messrs. Traill & Stewart, architects, 
38. Hich-street, Lanark. 

Chaddleworth.—School (seventy-two places); 
Architects, care of the Trustees, Saunders 
Charity. ; | 

Chelmsford.—Enlargement of fire-station: 
Mr. C. Brown, Surveyor, Chelmsford Town 
Council. | 

Dalton-in-Furness.—Alterations to school: 
Messrs. T. F. Tvson & Sons, builders, Church 
Walk, Uvlerstone. Lancs. 

Dalzicl.—Additions to High School (3,500/.) : 
Mr. James Cowie. architect, 32, Drandon.street, 
Motherwell, N.B. | 

Darlington.—School, Reid-street; Mr. A. C. 
Boyle, | Secretary, Education Committee, 
Darlington Town Council. 

Dewsburv.—Isolution hospital (600/.) for the 
Dewsbury Joint Hospital Board. 

Didcot, Wallingford, and Faringdon (Berks). 
—Manual instruction centres (890/.): Messrs. 
Basher & Son, builders: Cholsev. Berks. 

Dudley.—The following plans. have been 
passed :—Extensions to works. Price-street. 
Kate's-hill. for Messrs. E. Hipkins &. Co.: eight 
houses, Gammage-street. for Mr. J. W. Secker- 
son; drill-hall and offices. Trindle-road, for 
the Worcestershire Territorial Association. 

Dumbarton. — Catholic school, Clerkhill 


* Seo also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. | . 
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(3,000/.); Mr. A. C. Denny, 37, Church-street, 
Dumbarton. 

Dunfermline.—Parish offices (6.000/.); Messrs. 
Muirhead & Rutherford, Abbey Park-place, 
Dunfermline. 

Eust Barnet (Herts).—Enlargement of Bruns- 
wick Park School (fifty extra places); Mr. 
A. К. 8. Hallidie, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Herts County Council, Hertford. 

Evesham.—Catholic schools; Messrs. Pugin & 
Pugin, architects, 51, North John-strect, Liver- 
pool; Messrs. Espley & Co., builders, High- 
strect, Evesham. 

Gillingham.—Offices, stores, etc., for Elec- 
tricity Department; Mr. J. L. Redfern, En- 
gineer, Gillingham Town Council. 

Glasgow. — Picture hall, Renfrew-street 
(2,200/.); Mr. N. C. Duff, 115. Wellington- 
street, Glasgow. Preserve factory, Kinning 
Park (4,500/.): Mr. A. Gardner, architect, 134, 
Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Gower. — Hospital, Fairwood Common 
(3,000/.); Mr. Н. A. Ellis, architect, care of 
Gower and Oystermouth Hospital Committee. 

Gwersyllt.—School (200 places); Mr. J. C. 
Davies, Secretary, Education Committee, Den- 
bighshire County Council, Ruthin. 


арп сыш Tudor-road; Capt. 
Cranfield, Surveyor, Middlesex Territorial 
Association. 

: Hawkesbury.—School; Mr. H. W. House- 
hold, . Secretary, Education Committee, 
Gloucestershire County Council, Gloucester. 
Hendrefoilan  (Sketty).— Proposed chalets; 


Mr. L. Jenkins, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Swansea. 

Hillden (near Belfast).—School (3,0007.); Mr. 
W. J. Fennell, architect, 7, Doncgall-square, 
Belfast. 

Hirst (Northumberland).—School (13,000/.) ; 
Mr. W. Forrest, architect, Moot Hall, New- 
castle; Mr. J. Douglas, builder, Hepscott, 
Morpeth. 

Hitchin.—Building for the Herts and Beds. 
Co-operative Bacon Factory; President, Lord 
Lucas. 

Hoddesdon.—Ginger-beer factory at brewery 
for Messrs. Christie & Co. 

Holmfirth.—School (3,600/.); Mr. W. V. 
Dixon, Secretary, Education Committee, West 
Riding of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 

Hove.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Alterations to garages, Connaught- 
road, for Mr. J. W. Havler: garages, Hove- 
street, Messrs. Clayton & Black for Mr. J. 
Hayler. 

Ноа Hey.—Motor garage (2.700/.); Mr. W. 
Tattersall, The Lindens, Haslingden. 

Inverness.— Extensions to poorhouse (3.000/.), 
also villa, Trehalsh-road (1,300/.); Messrs. A. 
Ross & Son, Queensgate-chambers, Inverness. 
Police-chambers (3,000/.): Mr. R. I. McBeth, 
Queen’s House, Inverness. 

Iwade.—School; Mr. F. W. Crook, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Kent County 
Council, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 

Keresley.—School (160 places); Mr. Bolton 
King. Secretary, Education Committee, War- 
wickshire County Council, Warwick. 

Kirkintilloch.—Extensions to school (2,0001.) ; 
Mr. J. Shanks, architect, Kirkintilloch. 

Leicester.—Proposed public hall (17,350/.): 
Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Surveyor, Leicester Town 


Council. 

Lerwick. — Extensions to Fish Market 
(2,0001); Mr. G. Cruikshank, Surveyor, 
Lerwick Town Council. 

Lindale.— Alterations and additions to parish 
church (1,750/.); the Vicar. 

Little Hulton (near Bolton).—Drill-hall. 
Bridgwater-street; Colonel Fraser, Elliott- 
street, Liverpool. 

Llandrindod Wells.—Adaptation of Victoria 
Hall for central offices, etc. ; Secretary, Local 
Unionists Club. Llandrindod Wells. 

Llanelly.—School, near 
Mr. Wm. Griffiths, architect, Falcon-chambers, 
Llanelly. 

Loughbrickland. 
(1.200/.) ; Clerk, 
Guardians. 

Lutterworth (Leicester). — Extensions to 
cottage hospital; Mr. D. Rourke, builder, care 
of the Governors, Lutterworth Cottage 
Hospital. 

Lytham.—Proposed parochial hall (2,3007.) ; 
Vicar, St. Peter's Church. 

Manchester.—Shops апа offices, Market- 
street; Messrs. J. Beaumont & Son, architects, 
10. St. James’s-square, Manchester. 

Mullinger.—College Chapel (2.5007.) ; Messrs. 
J. O'Callaghan & Webb, South Frederick- 
street, Dublin. 

Nelson.— School. (2.000/.) : 
Mr. Gunson, Marsden-street, 
Manchester. 

Newcastle.—Electric theatre: Mr. A. Stock- 
well, architect, 11. Pilgrim-street. Newcastle. 

New Maud (Aberdeenshire).—Extensions to 


residence 


Board of 


— Dispensary 
Banbridge 


Bankhouse-road 
architect, 10, 


auction mart (2.500/.): Messrs. Walker & 
Duncan architects, 3, Golden-square, Aber- 
een. 


Nuneaton.—Additions to workhouse (1,3507.) ; 


Llanellv (6,000/.) 3°: ~ 
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Architect, care of Mr. C. Blakeway, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Nuneaton. 
Padiham.—Shed (400 looms) for the Albion 
Mill company. 
Paisley.—Church and suite of halls (10,000/.) : 
Mr. T. G. Abercrombie, architect, 1, County- 
place, Paisley. Headquarters at the Paisley 
Burracks for the Renfrewshire Fortress Works 
Company of the Royal Engineers; Messrs. 
Craig, Barr, & Cook, architects, Paisley. 


Patricroft (Eccles).—Baths, Cromwell-road 
OS Messrs. Wooller & Sons, builders, 
ccles. 


Port Glasgow.—Parish church hall (2,000/.); 
Messrs. Duncan & Copland, architects, 146, 
West Regent-street, Glasgow. 

Portree.—Shops and houses (3,5004); Mr. 
R. J. McBeth, Queen's House, Inverness. 

Port Sunlight.—School off Chester-road (850 
places); Mr. R. P. Ward, Secretary, Education 

ommittee, Cheshire County Council, Chester. 

Reading.—Catholic schools; Mr. R. Curtis, 
þuilder, Upper Redlands-road, Reading. 

ochdale. — Foundry, Belfield-lane, for 
Messrs. W. Tatham & Ċo. 

Romford.—School. London-road  (4,910/): 
Mr. G. Brown, builder, Muidstone-road, Grays. 
Essex. 

Rotherham.—Proposed public hall, High. 
street; Mr. E. B. Martin, Engineer, Rother- 
ham Town Council. Tlie following plans have 
been passed:—Ten houses, Selwyn-street and 
Hatherley-road, for Mr. Н. James; eight 
houses, Doncaster-road, for Mr. J. H. James: 
о Ferham House, for Mr. А. Haber- 
shon. 

° Rugby.—School (300 places); Mr. Bolton 
King, Secretary, Education Committee, War- 
wickshire County Council, Warwick. 

Sheffield.—Enlargement of school, Western- 
road (450 extra places): Mr. G. S. Baxter. 
Secretary, Education Committee, Sheffield 
Town Council. Church, Chantry-road (2,500/.): 
the Trustees, Woodstock United Methodist 
Church, Sheffield. Underground conveniences. 
Nether Edge Tram Terminus; Mr. C. F. 
Wike, City Engineer, Sheffield City Council. 
The following plans have been passed : —Seven 
houses, Overton-road, for Mr. W. J. Patchett: 
fourteen houses, Dovercourt-road and Arbour- 
thorne-road, for Mr. E. Martin; alterations 
and additions to premises, Bolsover and 
Vickers roads, for the Brightside and Car- 
brook Co-operative Society, Ltd.: motor 
garage, Abbeydale-road, for Mr. Н. C. Sayer; 
suleshops and offices, Holme-lane, Walkley. 
lane, and Langsett-road, for Mr. G. Funk: 
offices, workshops, and stores, York-street and 
Hartshead, for Sir W. C. Leng & Co.; altera- 
tions and additions to premises, Cross Addv- 
street, for the Upperthorpe Picture Palace 
Company. | | 

Sholing. — Technical school апа pupil 
teachers! centre; Mr. D. T. Cowan, Secretary. 
Education Committee, Hants County Council. 
Winchester. 

Silksworth. — Large temperance institute: 
Mr. Wilson Hay, architect, Wingate, Co. 
Durham; Mr. F. Brown, builder, Sunderland. 

Slaithwaite.—Drill-.hall; Commandant. C 
Company, 7th Duke of Wellington Regiment. 

Stockport.—Library: Messrs. Marshall & 
Sons, Ltd., builders, 192, Oldham.road, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Stranraer.—Additions to academy (4.000/.): 
Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, architects, 245, St. 
Vincent-streot, Glasgow. 

Sudbury (Suffolk). Post-office, Station-road: 
Messrs. G. Grimwood & Son, builders, Acton- 
square, Sudbury. 

Sunnyhurst.—Store and house for the 
Darwen Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Swindon.—Domestic centre; Mr. Н 
Beswick, architect, 10, Victoria-street, Swindon. 
Troon.— Buildings. Harbour-road — (2.500... 

for the Ailsa Ship Building Company. 
" Waterfoot.—Extensions to Sissclough Mill for 
Messrs. Mitchell, Ashworth, & Stansfield. 

West Bromwich.—Proposed utilisation of 
Great Barr Hall and Estate for consumptive 
and convalescent patients; Mr. H. Ward. 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, West Bromwich. 

Winton (Bournemouth). — Baptist church 
(3.0007.); Messrs. G. Baines & Son, architects. 
5, Clement’s Inn, | 

Wolverhampton.—Nursing institution; Mr. 
A. W. Worrall, architect, Queen's-chambers. 
North-strect. Wolverhampton. 

Yeovil.—Twelve houses; Mr. N. G. Fish. 
Surveyor, Yeovil Rural District Council. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE IN UNDERPINNING. 

With reference to the article under this 
heading which appeared in our issue for 
October 27, we are asked by Mr. C. R. Price. 
of 87, Bishopsgate, E.C., to state that 
owing to the verv large number of inquiries 
he has had on the subject, he has not been 
able to answer them all immediately. hut wil! 
do so as quickly as possible. It would be of 
great assistance to him in answering inquiries 
if architects would state the nnture of the 
particular job for which they require detail 


—— ͤ— —— — 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. The 
Chairman, Mr. E. White, presided. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee reported 
that a loan of 3,740“. was to be made to the 
Camberwell Borough Council for housing pur- 
poses. ‘The Stepney Borough Council is to 
receive a loan of 15,700/. for electricity pur- 
poses. * 

PLAYGROUND, GREENWICH.-—]t was reported 
that plans had been approved for the enlarge- 
ment of the Randall-place Schools at an esti- 
mated cost of 283/. 

^cnoor, LixEHovsr.—-Tt is proposed to erect 
a new school on a site in the High-street, 
Limehouse, to provide accommodation for 
100 children. 

PRESENTATION TO THE Liprary.-—It was 
also stated that Mrs. D'Oyly Carte has pre- 
sented to the library of the Council a copy 
of a publication of 1825, containing Lieut.-Col. 
Trench’s proposals for the construction of 
an embankment quay on the north side of the 
River Thames from Craven-street to Black- 
friars Bridge. 

SPRINGFIELD Park.—-A plot of land has 
been acquired in Springhill, Clapton, about 
1} acres in extent, for an addition to Spring- 
field Park, and the estimated cost of laying 
out of same is 550/. 

WoorwicHn FknRY.— Various repairs are to 
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be carried out to the river bank in front of 
Stanley-road, North Woolwich, at an esti- 
mated cost of 6001. 

WATERLOO Bnipcr.—Ovwing to the accumu- 
lation of water under the wood blocks forming 
the carriageway of this bridge, repairs are to be 
carried out at a cost of about 250“. 

Tramway Depot, Poprar.—It is proposed 
to erect a permanent-way depót at Leven- 
road, Poplar, at an estimated cost of 15,350/., 
which includes 110/. for the erection of a 
wall between the depót and Bromley Hall- 
road School. | 

OLD Oak EsrarE.—In а report of the 
Education Committee it was stated that it 
was desirable to provide additional public 
elementary school accommodation for about 
1,500 children on this estate at Hammersmith. 
Three temporary iron buildings are to be 
erected to serve as school premises until a 
permanent school is erected. 

FULHAM EMPIRE.—A petition was presented 
to the Council, signed by 600 school managers, 
teachers, and others in Fulham, against the 
granting of a music and dancing licence to 
the new theatre of varieties which Mr. Oswald 
Stoll intends to erect in the Fulham-road. 
A petition was also presented, signed by 
17,538 people in Fulham, in favour of the 
licence keing granted. 


ä — — 
FIGURE CASTINGS. 


THESE two illustrations are of some large 
figure castings which the Carron Company, 
Stirlingshire, has recently produced in iron 
from the models of Mr. Hibbert Binney, Acacia- 
road, N.W., and under the supervision of the 
architect, Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, A.R.LB.A., 
John-street, Adelphi. When finisned they will 
be fixed in the forecourt of Mr. Fetch's new 
Municipal Buildings at South Shields. 

In referring to the work the company say 
they “ would have preferred for several reasons 
to A ге executed it in bronze or lead, and it 
required some enterprise to undertake the job 
in cast-iron, a material whieh, though economical, 
does not lend itself to touching up after casting. 
The single figures are about 10 ft. high." 


— — 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


Tue Metropolitan Asylums Board, at their 
fortnightly meeting on the 4th inst., dealt with 
the following, amongst other matters :— 

Darenth Asylum.—On the recommendation of 
the Asylums Board it was decided, subject to the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, to 
roof in the upper yard of the workshops for 
males at the above asylum at an estimated 
cost of 700/. 

South-Western Hospital.—It was decided to 
apply to the Local Government Board for 
sunction to replace the existing corrugated-iron 
building for the storage of steam coal at the 
above hospital, with a brick building, estimated 
to cost 580“. 

Joyce Green Hospital.—The Works Сот- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed to, 
subject to the consent of the Local Government 
Board, to accept an estimate for the supply of 
high-efficiency inverted gas-burners to the 
hospital, without, in the first instance, adver- 
tising for sealed tenders. 


— 2Kk̊ — — 


METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


AT the monthly sitting of the Board on 
. inst., the following matters were dealt 
with: — 

Repairs to Cottages.—It was agreed to accept 
the tender of Messrs. Clemens Brothers. 
amounting to 750“. 10s., for the execution of 
repairs to the Board's cottages at Albion- 
terrace, Sewardstone, and the tender of Messrs. 
Bate Brothers, amounting to 272“. for 
structural alterations to the Board's cottages 
ат Brookfield-lane, Cheshunt. 

Roads.—An application by the Hornsey 
Borough Council to construct a carriageway 
over the Board's reservoir land at Fortes 
Green, and a footplate on the east side of the 
reservoir, were acceded to. It was resolved to 
incur an expediture of 1.300“. in making up 
and paving Kirtling-street and Cringle-street, 
Battersea. 

Linking up Supplies.—An estimate of 3.500“. 
was aired. for the laying of a new main in 
the North Woolwich subway under the Thames. 
in course of construction by the London County 
Council, with a view to the connexion of the 
water supply on the north and south side of 
the river. 
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Form IV. of the Finance Act. 


The original action, Dyson ё. Attorney- 
General, brought to test the validity of 
Form IV. under the Finance Act, came on 
for hearing recently in the Chancery Division. 
It will be remembered that this case has 
ulready been to the Court of Appeal, but 
simply on a preliminary point as to whether 
such an action could be brought against the 
Attorney-General at all. This point was 
decided in the plaintifi’s favour by the Court 
of Appeal (see the Builder, December 24 last), 
and the case was to proceed to trial. 

In the meantime another test case, Burghes 
v. Attorney-General, has come before the 
Courts on Form VIII. (see the Builder, 
May 10 analy: Two points raised in Dyson's 
case were decided in this case—]1. That the 
plaintiff had not becn given the full thirty 
days to comply with the notice; 2. That the 
Commissioners had no right to require the 
plaintiff to send the form to anyone but 
themselves. 

When Dyson's case came on for hearing 
the Attorney-General at once intimated that 
he would submit to judgment, as the two 
points decided in Burghes’ case, which is 
pudes appeal, would entitle Dyson to judgment 
iere, 

In Dyson's case, however, a third and very 
important point was raised, viz., that it was 
ultra vires the Act to issue the question marked 
(i): “If the person making the return is 
also the occupier, state the annual value, 7.e., 
the sum for which the property is worth to 
be let, the owner keeping it in repair." 

Owing to the course the proceedings have 
taken this latter point still remains unde- 
cided, which appears to be a matter for regret 
seeing the number of persons involved in 
answering such questions. 

From the proceedings in Dvwson's case it 
appears that the Government official to whom 
the forms had to be sent was the village 
blacksmith.’ 
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LAW. PORT. 


Costly Dilatoriness. 


` THE Aerated Bread Company, Lid. 24, 
Eustchcap, were summorfed as the owners of 
8b and 88, Cannon.strect, for ne lecting to 
comply with an order of the London County 
Council made under the Buildings Act to have 
‘double iron doors nnd roller shutters placed in 
the party wall between 88, Cannon-street and 
32. ` Bysh-lano. TS 
` “Mr. Todd, District Surveyor, said nothing 
had been done in tho direction of complying 
with the order until the 23rd ult. (although 
these proceedings had been pending since 
May 16 last), when he understood an order 
was given to make the doors. The case had 
` beon before the Court since September 22. 

Tho Lord Mayor said there had been а most 
unwarrantable delay on the part of the com- 
‘puny, and an entire failure on the part of 
tliose advising the company to appreciate their 
position in the matter, and he should fine the 
"company 20l. and costs. 


— — — 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


^Hermondscy.—Vlans have been passed for a 
motor garage and storage premises in Leroy- 
street for Messrs. J. E. Witer & Co., 89, New- 
ington Butts, S.E., on behalf of Mr. J. Pace, 
44, Leroy-strect, S.E. 

Deptſord.— Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Lawrance & Son, for the erection of 
a new police-station in Amersham-vale, also 
for Mr. J. O. Cook. for additions to the Key 
Glass Works, Coldblow-lanc. 

Hackney.—The following plans have been 

passed:—Mr. E. E. Fowler, factory, Bull- 
alley, near Clevedon-street; Mr. M. B. Perry, 
factory, Cazenove-road; Messrs. J. W. Falkner 
& Son cinematograph theatre, Kingsland- 
road. 
. Hornscy.—With regard to the scheme which 
the Highways Committeo have had under con- 
‘sideration with regard to the widening of 
Seven Sisters-road at the tramway terminus, 
the Borough Engineer reports that he had 
been advised by the Chief Engineer of. the 
London County Council to again put the pro- 
posal forward with a plan which provided 
for the adding of a strip of Finsbury Park 
on the north-west side of Seven Sisters-road 
for a length of about 740 ft., to form a siding 
for a double line of rails for the Middlesex 
cars, the track to bo used for cars only. It 
was also suggested to retain the footpath on 
the north-west side of Seven Sisters-road and 
form a new one on the north-west side of the 
proposed siding. As an alternative he sug- 
vested approaching the Middlesex County 
Council with a view to depositing a County 
Bill, authorising the construction of am inde- 
pendent light railway the whole length of 
Seven. Sisters-road, between the Finsbury Park 
terminus and Green-lanes, and for the acquire- 
ment of a strip of Finsbury Park land for 
this purpose, At the last meeting of the 
Council the Highways Committee reported 
having written to the London County Council 
urging them to carry out the suggested widen- 
ing, and to tho Middlesex County Council, sug- 
gesting the promotion of a Bill on the above- 
mentioned lines. The tender of Messrs. 
William Griffiths & Co., at 343/., has been 
accepted for making up Woodside Cottages, 
Churchyard Bottom. The following plans have 
heen passed: —Mr. Т. Е. Waggett, Finsbury- 
pavement, alterations and additions to No. 80, 
North-hill, Highgate; Messrs. F. Cottrell, 
Ltd., alterations and additions to lodgo at 
Womesley House, Dickenson- road, Stroud 
Green, also for a motor garage at Woodthorpe, 
Shepherd's-hill, Highgate. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. Iferbert Collins, trading аз 
Messrs. Herbert & Co., Rookfield.avenue, 
Muswell-hill, for twelve houses, in St. James’s- 
lane, Muswell-hill: also by Mr. C. Rollason for 
a temporary building for an electric theatre, 
Muswell-hill. 

Lambeth.—The Public Health Committee 
report that, in the new by-laws made by the 
London County Council. defining the person 
responsible under the drainage by-laws and 
the by-laws as to depositing plans under tho 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, and which 
have just been approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, all plans, sections, and particulars 
relating to work aro to be deposited by the 
builder, who shall be the person liable to tho 
penalties provided in tho said by-luws for the 
failure to deposit such plans, sections, “and 
particulars, and that such builder shall, in 
carrying out апу such work as aforesaid, ob- 
servo all requirements contained in the by-laws 
made by the London County Council under the 
provisions of the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855, sect. 202, and ho shall be liable to tho 

enalties provided for a breach of the said 
əy-laws. The word “builder” is interpreted 
bv the by-law as meaning the builder, con- 
tractor, or the person actually carrying out 
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the work, but not including workmen in tho 
empley of such builder, etc. Repairs are to 
be carried out to the kerbs and footways of 
Geneva-road, at. an estimated cost of 200/. 
Tenders ате to be invited for tar-spraying 
roads during the financial year 1912-13, at a 
cost not exceeding 1,000/. The work of paving 
the footways on tho west side of Lyham-roa 
i$ to be procceded with immediately. 
 Walthamstoiw.—Plans submitted by the En- 
gineer have been approved for making up 
and paving Merriam-avenue. Ап offer has 
bcen received from the Trinidad Lake Asphalto 


Paving Company, Ltd., to erect a lant in 
Walthamstow for the manufacture of rinidad 
usphalt macadam under certain conditions. 


The Council have decided to take from the 
company a quantity of not less than 2,500 tons 
within the: next two years, provided the com- 
pany erect the plant and charge for the 
macadam at a rate not exceeding 17. 6s. per 
ton, and for bitumen 5l. 5s. per ton, both 
delivered. Plans have been passed for Mr. T. 
Baker for six shops, Winchester-road, and for 
Messrs. Fowler, Richardson, & Pottier, for a 
factory, High-street. Plans have been lodged 
by the following :—Mr. P. Cornish, theatre and 
lock-up shop, Marlowe-road; Messrs. F. H. 
Heath, Ltd., theatre, Wood-street ; Mr. J. 
Starkey, twelve houses, Blackhorse-lane. 

Westminster.—Macadam repairs are to be 
carried out in Ranelagh-road, at an approxi- 
mate cost of 160/. A plan has been passed for 
buildings abutting on Vauxhall Bridge-road 
for Mr. E. Wimperis. 

Wood  Green.—Plans and estimates sub- 
mitted by the Surveyor for paving, chan- 
nelling, and making-up portion of Woodside- 
road and portion of the Avenue, at estimated 
costs of 6471. апа 4037. respectively, have been 
approved, and notices are to be served upon 
tho frontagers to carry out such work. Appli- 
cation is to be made to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow 115l. for taking 
up and relaying the existing surface-water 
sewer in the above-mentioned portion of Wood- 
side-road, as the work could not properly be 
charged to the frontagers. Amended plans 
have been submitted by Mr. C. Н. Croxford, 
Surveyor to the Council, for laying out the. 
land at the rear of the Town Hall. 'The 
scheme includes the erection of a pavilion at 
500/. and a caretaker's lodge, etc., at 400“. 
The whole scheme, including the two fore- 
going buildings, is estimated to cost 5,330“. 
Plans submitted by Messrs. Humphreys, Ltd., 
for extensions to the church. Westley-avenue, 
have been approved. Plans have been lodged 
by Messrs. Higgins & Thomerson, on behalf 
of Messrs. Edmonds, Denham, & Goyder, 
Ltd.. for: the construction of a basement at 
No. 10, Cheapside, High-road, Wood Green. 


— . —ß—4— — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Hardwares and Building Trade Specialities, 
Toronto, Canada. ; 


П.М. Trade Cominissioner reports that a 
'l'oronto agent is desirous of getting into com- 
munication with British manufacturers of 
specialities for tho hardware and building 
trades. The name and address of the agent in 
question may bo obtained by British manu: 
facturers on application to the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board_of Trade, 
73, Basinghall-strect, London. Е.С. Any 
further communications regarding tho inquiry 
should be addressed to Н.М. Trade Commis- 
sioner for Canada, 120, Board of "Trade 
Building, Montreal. 


Builders' Materials in Russian Far East. 


'The following information is from the report 
by H.M. Consul at Vladivostok (Mr. R. M. 
Hodgson) on the trade of that district in 
1910. which will shortly be issued: — | 

Wire nails are imported from Germany or 
Belgium. For private buildings and for 
general purposes a very thin nail is required. 
the principal users being Chinese. Govern- 
ment building contracts require large quantities 
of nails. American nails come in occasionally. 
and, this being so, there seems to be no good 
reason why British manufacturers should not 
compete, having a great advantage in freights 
(which are 24. 12s. or thereabouts from New 
York, as against l/. to 1“. 5s. from Europe). 
C.i.f. prices for Belgian and German nails 
are from 1 rouble 46 copecks to 1 rouble 
50 copecks per poud (9s. 7d.—9s. 114. рег 
ewt.). They would require to be packed in 
5-1Ь. (Russian) [= 4} lb. avoirdupois] packages. 
Locks, door, and window fittings, stoves, and 
builders’ accessories generally aro of Russian 
and German manufacture, and of the poor 
quality which this market demands. American 


locks, butts, and hinges find а good sale. 
British locks should be saleable in small 


quantities on account of their high quality. 
Window glass is imported almost entirely from 
Belgium, and is of what is known as the 
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^ china" quality. Higher grade glass is very 
little in demand. The consumption of window 
gluss is largely on tho increase. 


Technical Institute, Spain. 


The Gaceta de Madrid of October 28 
announces that tenders will be opened. on 
November 30 at the offices of the Subsecre- 
taria, Ministerio de Instrucción Publica у 
Bellas Artes," Madrid, for the erection of а 
General and Technical Institute in Castellon 
de la Plana. The upset price is about 44,000... 
and a deposit of about 1,300/. is required to 
qualify any tender. Under the terms of the 
contract Spanish material only may be used. 
but if it is impossible to scttle the matter 
satisfactorily by adhering to this condition, 
then a further call for tenders will be made, 
which will be open to foreigners, for the supply 
of such material as cannot with advantage be 
procured in Spain; but even in this case 
Spanish products will, other things being cqual, 
be accorded a preferential margin of 10 per 
cent. over forcign estimates. 


Public Works, Straits Settlements. 


The Registrar of Imports and Exports at 
Singapore (Mr. A. Stuart) reports thut the 
following public works are to be undertaken 
in 1912 :-— 

Singapore.—Erection of new lunatic asylum. 
11,665/.; installation at the General Hospital 
of staircase, lift, and steam disinfector for 
clothing, 1,516/.; building of an outdoor dis- 
pensary, 1,680/.; erection and extension of 
schools, 12,296.. 

Penang.—Continued provision for the Hill 
railway, 11,6664; rebuilding of hospital. 
2,109/.; completion of new dam at reservoir. 
6,500/.; erection of four new schools and new 
jail ward. 

Malacca.—Dredging at mouth of river. 
1,750. ; erection of revetment wall to reclama- 
tions, 2,9201. ; erection of two new court houses. 


ne 
OBITUARY. 


M. E. André. 


The death is announced of M. Edouard 
Francois André, in his seventy-second year. 
M. André was a pupil in the Natural History 
Museum, Paris, and entered tho Service d> 
Promenades et Plantations ’’; he laid out the 
Parc des Buttes-Chaumont in Paris, Sefton 
Park, Lancashire,’ and several public амі 
private gardens and parks in Monte Carlo. 
France, England, Italy, Holland, Russ. 
Uruguay, ete. He was editor for a long ето 
of La Revue Horticole, and was the author of 
„ ' Art, des Jardins," and of “Un Mois en 
Russie,’ written after his visit to St. Peters 
burg in 1870 as a member of the jury of the 
International Horticultural Exhibition, 


Mr. John Brown, F.R.S. 


Mr. John Brown, of Longhurst, Dunmurry, 
who died on November 1, was an Associate 
Member of the Institution of Electrical En- 
gincers and Fellow of the Physical Society, 
London. He was the inventor of the viagra, 
for recording inequalities of road surfaces, an 
was warmly interested in the work of th: 
Roads Improvement Association. IIe com viled 
many scientifical books, and acted as jo 
Secretary іп Belfast for the visit in 1902 of 
the British Association. 


Mr. F. E. Houghton. 


Wo have to announce the death, which took 
place on tho 3rd inst., of Mr. Francis Evelyn 
Houghton, who was for thirty years tho Super- 
intendent of tho main drainage works at Cross- 
ness, and did much useful work there. De 
ceased was about eighty-four years of age, am 
was one of the oldest subscribers to the Builder, 
having taken in the paper from the first issue, 
and we regret to record his death. 


— 608. — üƷu — 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISDED.° 


23.144 of 1910.—ITenry Malcolm Burwood and 
Thomas Henry Hill: Hooks or clips for secur 
ing spouting, piping, and other articles te 
brickwork, woodwork, or the like. 

23,826 of 1910.—Henry Kupper: Doar 
fastenings. 

25.977 of 1910.—Alfred Ferguson: Lead Jap 
joint for connecting lead flush or flow р 
with horn of earthenware or metal basins. 

24,959 of 1910.—John Hallsworth: Fastener 
for windows, floors, and the like. 

25.547 of 1910.—William Parkes: Locks arl 
latches. 

25.596 of 1910.— William Alfred ]Hudson: 
Joints for cornice poles and other purposes. 
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* All these applications are in the stage 1% 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upes 
them can be made. ) 
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25,846 of 1910.—Thomas James and Charles 
Jones: Contrivance for facilitating the fasten- 
ing of electric conductors to walls or other 
supports. 

. 26,724 of 1910. Albert George Burrell: Lock- 
ing or securing of sash windows. 

29,276 of 1910.—Charles Willium Trotman: 
Domestic fireplaccs. 

. 30,123 of 1910.—Paul Leist-Wettler: Fasten- 
ing devices for casements and other hinged 
shutters. 

444 of 1911.— Thomas William Twyford: 
Flushing valves. 

1,195 of 1911.—Duncan Falconer: Fastenings 
for window and similar sashes. 

2,898 of 1911.—Charles Martin Burrell: 
Domestic and the like baths. 

7,260 of 1911.—William Henry Tonks and 


Walter Sparks: Opening and closing 
mechanism for hinged windows or fanlights. 
7,488 of 1911.—Max Mannesmunn: Construc- 


tion of buildings. 

7,489 of 1911.—Max Mannesmann: Staircase 
of reinforced concrete. 

‚ 7,490 of 1911.—Max Mannesmann: Construc- 
tion of buildings. 

9,305 of 1911.—George William Day: Better 
fixing and easier attaching of the cord to the 
tripping laths of venctian blinds. 

11.557 of 1911.—Edgar Frankignoul: Founda- 
tions. 

18.120 of 1911.— Egon 
Ludwigsdorf: Door stops. 

19,170 of 1911.—Johan Fredreck Bjurlund: 
Sash holders. 


von Seidlitz und 


SELECTED PATENTS. 

13,153 of 1910.—Ernest E. Bell: 
Operating apparatus. 

This relates to fanlights which are operated 
by means of mechanism rotating a shaft de- 
tachably engaging with the means supporting 
the mene on one side, the fanlight being 
supported on the other side by an ordinary 
pivot. On the fanlight 2 is fixed a plate 5, 
carrying a boss engaging a socket plate 3 on 


Window- 
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13,153 of 1910. 


the frame, and having in its end a recess for 
engagement with a crosshead 7 on a rotatable 
shaft 6, mounted in a bearing 8 on the frame. 
The means for turning the shaft comprise a 
crank 10 on the shaft 6, having a pin engagin 
a slotted plate 11, which is moved up aad 
1 by a racked rod 12, pinion and operating 
1andle. 


13,783 of 1910.—John E. Conzelman: Rein- 
forced-concrete structures. 

This relates to concrete buildings wherein 
superposed columns are connected by a mem- 
ber, having upper and lower plates, to which 
the columns are bolted, the upper columns 
55 85 into a socket. The central member may 
be of box form with side openings, through 
which the floor reinforcements pass. 


13,787 of 1910. John E. Conzelman: Rein- 
forced concrete structures. 

This relates to concrete floors and like 
structures, wherein slabs are supported by 
«channelled girders which rest on columns. The 
girders 1, are placed on the column caps, so as 
to leavo а space into which project the main 
and short reinforcing-bars of the girders, and 
these bars surround the foot of a superimposed 
column. The girders are provided with longi- 
tudinal bars 16, 18, and transverse bars 13, 
15, and the slabs with bars 21, 22. The column 
caps may be mado separately and centred on 
а stud 8; or each cap and column may be 
monolithic; the column skeletons consist of 
angle-bars 27, and diagonal flat bars, with 
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brackets 31, to reinforce the caps. The girders 
may extend over the columns like cantilevers, 
and may be single; or two girders crossing at 
right angles may be monolithic. 'The separate 
girders abut against а short stud on the cap, 
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and bars project from the girders, column, and 
cap into the enclosed space over the column. 
The superimposed columns are connected by 
semitubular members 52, and nuts screwed on 
the column bars. 


13,782 of 1910.—John E. Conzelman: Rein- 
forced concrete structures. = 

This relates to the construction of floor slabs 
by spacing the slabs slightly apart, and con- 
sists in casting concrete in the spaces 8 so as 
to form beams with lateral tongues which 
enter recesses 10 in the edges of the slabs. 
The beams may have shouldered or slopin 
sides, or the edges of the slabs may be grooved. 
The slabs may be placed in contact, but with 
recesses at the corners, forming a cruciform 
space into which reinforcing-bars may project, 
and which is filled in with concrete. Super- 
posed columns are connected to the slabs by 
short vertical rods, by a metal socket, or by 
rods 33, grouted in grooves 32, with adjusting 
wedges 35, and lugs 34. 


14,786 of 1910.—Thomas Dutson Boulton: 
Chimnoy-tops. 
This relates to chimney-tops wherein curved 
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13,782 of 1910. 


tubes with open ends, top and bottom, are 
situated around, and communicate laterally 
with a vertical shaft. The tubes may have 
vertical upper openings and inclined lower 
openings, which are larger than the uppcr 
ones. 


——— — — 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


An ingenious substitute for the ordinary 
wooden herring-boning has been brought to 
our notice by the Adjustable Joist Strut Com- 
pany, of 20, New Bridge-street, London, E.C. 
The ''* Xtrut," as the device is named, consists 
of two V-shaped iron castings connected by а 
bolt. By tightening one of the two nuts upon 
the bolt the V-pieces are forced apart, tho 
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= rec 
Patent No. 18257, 1909. ^ 
spikes cast upon their feet enter the joist, and 
the strutting 1s complete. The invention should 
prove a great advance upon the ordinary 
wooden strutting, with its numerous split toes 
and risk of shrinkage. At the price at which 
the “Xtrut’’ is placed upon the market, the 
cost of material and labour should show u 
considerable saving over the old method. 
The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Company, 
Ltd., of 124, Victoria-street, London, S.W., 
send us а booklet containing particulars and 
price list of their ** Scaffixer?' scaffold.ties. 
Among the contracts where these ties have 
been exclusively used we note the new Middle- 
sex Theatre of Varieties: the new Money Order 
Office, Holloway, the new Y.M.C.A., Totten- 


ham Court-road, and the Savoy Hotel ex- 
tension. 
M Ss John Russell & Co., Ltd., of 145, 


Queen Victoria-street, forward their latest and 
very handsomely-produced catalogue of grates, 
ranges, chimney-pieces, sanitary goods, etc. 
The mantel-suites illustrated cover а wide 
range of price and design, and include every 
type and form of grate. Amongst the great 
variety of bathroom suites we particu arly 
notice the “Solace” floor bath, an excellent 
und luxurious type of bath which should prove 
extremely popular where circumstances admit 
of its adoption. Messrs. John Russell also 
supply cast-iron grates and railings, orna- 
mental cast and wrought iron work for 
porches and verandahs, rain-water ipes and 
connexions, and every form of builders’ iron- 
mongery, including door and lock furniture. 
We have received from Messrs. C. & R. 
Light, Ltd., of Curtain-road, London, E.C., 
their latest list of their current stock of hard- 
woods, including whitewoods, plain and figured 
oak, satin walnut, and Louisana red cypress. 
TRADE CATALOGUES- Continued on page 554. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
Competitions, iv.; 


this Number 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


Those with an asterisk (+) are advertised in 
Public Appointment xvii. ; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


the advertisers do not 
that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the naines of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„% It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


NOVEMBER 17.—Nottingham.— Baptist CHURCH 
AND PReMists.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Assessor, Mr. H. . Wills, A. R. I. B. A. 
Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jackson, 
solicitors, King- street, Nottingham. 

NOVEMBER 30. Cardin. —'"|ECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 
out work. Premiums of 125/., 75i., and 50l. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, F. R. I. B. A., 


assessor. 

NOVEMBER 30. — Hastings. — East SUSSEX 
llosPiTAL.— The Joint Committee of the Easv 
Sussex Hospital and King Edward VII. 


Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in issue of August 25 for 
further particulars. Premiums of 1251. 76l., 

and 501. Mr. E. T. Hall, F. R. I. B. A., assessor. 

DECEMBER 15.—Sofia.— New MUNICIPAL BUILD- 
InG.—See Competition News, page 508, 
November 3 | 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN РОВ А 
BRrpcE.— Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60l. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 
turther particulars. 

DECEMBER 30.—Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— 
DesIGNs FOR WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS.—Prize, 50l. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
Temple-chambers, E. 

JANUARY 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
TENSIONS.—Limited to Rochda e architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 

JANUARY, 6, 1912. Bolton. Miners’ Federa- 
tion Hall and Offices. Limited to architects 
within twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 
50l. and 25l. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A. Particulars from Messrs. Fielding 
& Fernihough, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 

JANUARY 6, 1912. —Stafford.—PuBLIC LIBRARY.— 
The Stafford Corporation invite designs S & 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B 
assessor. Second and third premiums @ 
twenty and forty guineas. Particulars from Mr. 
W. Plant, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

JANUARY 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1951. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401, and 
4951.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, Е.С. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS FoR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CiTY.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. See also page 508, 
November 3. 

JULY 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 375l. onditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 

No  DaTE.—Armadale.—Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 151. and 101. 
Particulars from the Town Clerk, Armadale. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.--PROPOSED 

TRAINING COLLFGE.—See Competition News, 
page 508, November 3. 
X No _ Date.—London.—Nrw OrricES.— The 
Port of London Authority invite de-igns for new 
Head Offices in Trinity-square. Е.С. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

NOVEMBER 11.—Bandon.—W.aLL.—Erection of a 
wall, etc., around the well at Crossbarry. 
Specification from Mr. Abram Haynes, Clerk of 
District Council, Council-room, Workhouse 

NOVEMBER 11. —Tralee. —CONVENT, ETC. 
tion of a new convent and chapel, for the Sisters 
of the Presentation Order. Plans and Specifica- 
tion at the office of the architect, Mr. Samuel F. 
Hynes, F. R. I. B. A., 5. South-mull, Cork. Quan- 
tities from the survevor, Mr. James Mackey, 
58, Dume-street, Dublin. Deposit of 1L. 

NOVEM BER 11.— Walsall Wood.—SCHOOL.—For 
enlarging Walsall Wood Council School. Mr. 
G. Balfour, Director of Education, County 


-Erec- 


Education Offices, Stafford. Quantities on 
deposit of И. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 13.—Bexhill.— RErAIRS.— For cop- 
ing, railing, and paving on the West-parade. 
Specification, quantities, and form of tender from 
Mr. George Ball, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., Borough 
Surveyor, Lown Hall. 

NOVEMBER 13.—Folkestone.—ALTERATIONS, ETC, 
—-Extension and alteration at the public baths, 
Foord-road. Plans and specification seen, and 


forms of tender from Mr. Nichols, 
M.Inst.C.E.,, Borough Engineer, Corporation 
Othces. 

NOVEMBER 13. — London.—-RESToORATION.—For 


restoration of seventeen cottages, Nos. 17 to 29 
(inclusive), Block C, and Nos. 58 to 76 (inclu- 
sive), Block D, Maplin— rond, Custom House, 
East: Specification from Mr. Nightüingai.. 


architect and surveyor, ieee ‘embankment, 
London, S.E. 
NOVEMBER se batons Aa ror .—SCHOOL.— 
Erection of proposed new school hinny Brae, 
Broughty Ferry. Plans seen, d specifications 
and schedules from Mr. James H. Langlands, 


architect, 31, Murray-gate. Dundee. 

NOVEMBER 14.—Hull.—PaviLIoN.— Erection of 
a sports pavilion &t the Municipal Technical 
College. lans, specifications, and general con- 
ditions of contract eeen, and forms of tender 
from Mr. J. T. Riley, Secretary of Education, 
Education Offices, Albion-street, Hull. 


NOVEMBER 14. — London. — ADDITIONS, ETC.— For 


alterations and additions to Pretoria- avenue 
Girls' School ес the Walthamstow Education 
Committee. Mr. . Prosser, M.S.A., Architect 
to the Committee, Éducation Committee Offices, 
Walthamstow. Deposit of 6l. 

NOVEMBER — 14.—Shoreham.--ADDITIONS.—For 
alterations and additions to the Grammar 
School. Plans and specification, Мг. С. 
Latham, architect and surveyor,  Dolphin- 
chambers, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. Quantities 
on deposit of 9l. 28. 

NOVEMBER  14.—'Ereforest.—ALTERATIONS.—F'or 
alterations to the Danygraig Arms, for the 
Rhondda Valley Breweries Company, Ltd. 
9 and specification seen, and quantities from 

Jarvis, F.C.LS., The Brewery, 
Ро раа Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 14.—Troedyrhiw.—StaTicn.—For 
alterations and additions to the Surgery, 
Troedyrhiw, to be utilised as a police-station. 
Plans and ‘specification with the Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

NOVEMBER 15.—Aintree. STATION.—The Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway invite tenders 
for the roofing of platform and construction of 
station buildings at Aintree. Plans seen, and 
quantities and specification at the Engineer's 
Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

NOVEMBER 15.—Harrogate.—RrMovar.—For 
the removal, in its entirety, of а temporary iron 
building adjoining St. Wilfred's Church, Har- 
rogate, to a position in close proximity Plan 
of site and particulars from Mr. Henry James 
Buckland, Chalcedony, Duchy-road, Harrogate. 

NOVEMBER 15.— Huddersfield.— HEADQUARTERS. 
—Proposed Yeomanry Headquarters, Fitz- 
willium-street. Plans and quantities from Mr. 
W. Cooper, F. R. I. B. A., architect, 4, Kirkgate- 
buildings, Huddersfield. 

NOVEMBER 15.—Kinsale.—CoTTAGES.—For erec- 
of forty-two cottages. Plans and specification 
seen at the Council Office. Mr. John Murphv, 
Cork of the Council, Council Office, Kinsale 


10use. 

NOVEM BER 15.—Leadzate.- Virt4.— Erection 
of villa, Delves-lane. Plan’, specification, etc., 
T. H. Murray, architect and 


at the office of Mr. 

surveyor, Consett. 

X NOVEMBER 16.—London, N.—HBa4krHovsrE.— 
The St. Mary, Islington, Guardians invite 
tenders for new hakehouse at Workhouse, Corn- 
wallis-road, See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

NOVEMBER 16.—London.—OvEN.—E rection of a 
two-deck steam pipe fired oven at Workhouse, 
Cornwallis-road, Holloway, N. Specification and 
plan from Mr. Edmund J. Harrison, of 9, 
Gray's-inn- square. W.C. Deposit of 21. 

МОУЕМВЕН 16. —Murthly. —ALTFRATIONS, FTC.— 
For additions and alterations to farm buildings 
at Little Fardel, Delvine. Plans and specifica- 
tions at Estate Office. Mr. F. D. Robertson, 
architect, Keith. 

NOVEMBER 16.—Yeovil.—Hovsrs.—Erection of 
twelve houses in the parish of Montacute. Plans 
and specification with the architects, Messrs. 
Petter & w тшш, Church-street, Yeovil. 


Deposit of 11. 

NOVEMBER 18 OEE ee e 
tion of new boiler-house at Cardiff Workhouse. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities, on 
deposit of 91. 2s., from architect, Mr. Edwin 


Seward, F. R. I. B. A. О пееп 'е- chambers, Cardiff. 


Ж NOVEMBER 18.—Harlow.—CookrERnyv CrNThE.— 
‘the Managers of Fawbert and Barnard Schools 
invite tenders for cookery and manual instruction 
centre. See advertisement in this issue [ог 
further particulars. 

„ NOVEMBER 20,--Bournemouth.— Law Covers. 
—The Bournemouth T.C. invite tenders for the 
erection of new Law Courts, and other works in 
connexion therewith. See advertisement in this 
issue tor further particuurs. 

Ж NOVEMBER  20.—80uthend-on-Bea. — STABLES, 
ETC.—The Southend-on-Sea Corporation invite 
tenders tor stables, coachhouse, coal, and other 
stores at Sanatorium. See adv ertisement in this 
issue for further particulurs. 

NOVEMBER 23.—Menai Biidge. - Rrpalgs, ETC. 
—For additions, alterations, and repairs to the 
Gwatchinal Council School. Plans, ete., from 
Mr. Jos, Owen, F. R. I. B. A., County Architect, 
Menai Bridge. 

X NOVEMbER 23.—Watford.—ADDITICNS, ETC.— 
The Herts С.С. Education Committee invite 
tenders tor alterations and additions to existing 
Grammar School for Boys at Derby-road, 
Watford. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Ж NOVEMBER ?4.—Hamrtcn Court. Hovsrs.— 
‘the Commissioners of Н.М. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for the erection of 
houses tor firemen at Hampton Court Palace. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

NOVEMBER 25.--Cummersdale, etc.—] mPROVE- 
MENTS.—f'or improvements, etc., to Cummers- 
dale and Stoneraise Council Schools. Plans 
and specifications at the oflice of the Education 
Committee's Clerk ot Works, 13, Earl-street, 
Carlisle. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Meleon.-—ConveNIENcES.—Erec- 


tion of sanitary conveniences in Vine-street. 
Plans and specitications seen, and quantities and 
forms of tender from Mr. №. Shac kieton, 


A. M. Inst. C. E, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Nelson. 

NOVEMBER 97 .—Bradfield.— ADDITIONS, ETC — 
For sewage-disposel works, redrainage, and addı- 
tions and alterations to the Infirmary and Work- 
house. Specifications and drawings from Mr. 
Н. Howard Humphreys, 28. Victoria-street, 
Westminster. Deposit of 51. 
X NOVEMBER 27. Tiaworth. — CIVILIANS’ 
QuaRTERS.—'lhe Secretary of State for War in- 
vite tenders for erection of thirty-two civilians’ 
фет (in flats) in two blocks at Tid worth. 

ants. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Radcliffe.—ApDpI!1TIONS.—Fcr 
alterations and additions to the County Police- 
station. Plans seen, and quantities, on deposit 
of 2l., from Mr. Henry Littler, County Archi- 
tect, 16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. 

ж DECEMBER 4.—Dale End, Birmingham.— 
ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. — The City 
of Birmingham Electric Supply Committee 
invite tenders for alterations апі addi- 
tions to electric sub-station, Dale End, Birmins- 
ham. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

ж DECEMBER 4. — Harborne. — ELECTRIC Sre- 
STATION.—The City of Birmingham Electric 
Supply Committee invite tenders for an electric 
sub-station. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

DECEMBER 7.—Edinburgh.—ExtTFNsion.—Fer 
the alteration and extension of the Central 
Telephone Exchange, Rose-street, Edinburgh 
Drawings, specifications, and conditions and 
form of contract seen, and quantities and forms 
of tender obtained, at Н.М. Office cf Werk-. 
ү аши square, Edinburgh, on d poot oi 

. 18. 
ж DECEMBER 8.—Berkshire.— NFw SCHOOLS — 
The Berkshire Education Committee invite 
tenders for two new schools at Childrey ard 
Hermitage, Berks. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

No | Darr.—Accrington.—CHURCH.- - Proposed 
new Church of St. Andrew's, Accrington. Names 
to the architests, Messrs. Grimshaw & Сип е, 
Birch-street, Accrington. 

No Date. — Belfast. —Horvstrs — Erection of four 
houses, Haypark-avenue. Plans, etc.. from Mr. 
Chas. Aicken, architect and surveyor, :X. 
Rosemary-street, Belfast. 

No Dark. Harrogate. ADDITIONS. FTC - 
Alterations and additions to the Cairn Неа 


pathic, Harrogate. Names to the architects. 
Messrs. Bland & Bown, North Park-road, 
Harrogate. 


No Datet.--High Scalesceugh.— BUILDINGS 
Erection of farm buildings. Names to Mr. 

Н. Martindale, F. R. I. B. A., architect, Eagle 
field Abbey- rooms, Castle- street, Carlisle. 

No Dar. Inverness. — REcoxNsmRvcr10N.-- For 
the reconstruction of the Northern Meeting- 


NOVEMBER IO, 1911.) 


BUILDING—constinuea. 


The date given at the commencement of euch 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or tha 
и? of those willing to submit tend. e, may oe 
ent in. 
rooms. Quantities from. Messrs. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie & Son, architects, 343, Union-street, 
Aberdeen. Plans with the Secretary, r 
Henderson, Eastgate House, Inverness. 

No. Date.—Killishal.—Restpence.—For the 
building of a teacher’s residence at Killishal, 
N.S., Cappagh, Co. Waterford. Plans and speci- 
fication at Whitechurch Boys’ School, Cappagh. 

Мо DaATE.—Northwood.—CHURCH.—For new 
Primitive Methodist church and Sunday-school. 
Quantities and information from Mr. D. M 
Wildgoose, Edge-road, Matlock. 

No Date.—Sandsend.—Hovuses,  ETC.—Erec- 
tion of & detached house, and pair of semi- 
detached houses, and two shops. Mr. Thos. 
Dowson, architect and surveyor, Meadowfields, 
Eastrow. 

No DaTE.—Swansea.—HoUusrs.—Erection of 
120 or more houses in the Swansea Valley. Mr. 
W. А. James, Estate Office, Clydach-on-Tawe. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


NOVEMBER — 13.—Edinburgh.—LicnTING.—For 
an electric light installation at Tynecastle Sup- 
plementary School. Plans seen, and schedules 
from Mr.. A. Carfrae, architect, 3, Queen- 
street, Edinburgh. 

ж NOVEMBER | 20.—Brighton.—HraTING.—The 
Brighton B.C. invite tenders for installation of 
the Barker patent system of heating by hot- 
water radiators at Royal Pavilion. See ad ver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

ж NOVEMBER 20.— London.  E.—UNCLIMBABLE 
RAILING, ETC.—The Essex Education Committee 
invite tenders for the erection of about 293. ft. 
run of unclimbable wrought-iron railing, with 
blue-brick kerb, etc., to encose site at corner 
of Northumberland-avenue and Ingatestone-road, 
Manor Park, E. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particuars. 

NOVEMBER 2%. — Neath. — WATERWORES.—For 
the construction of a storage tank on a site upon 
Tyn-y-waun Ferm. Drawings seen, end speci- 
fication, quantities, and form of tender {rem 
the Engineer, Mr. D. M. Davies, M. Inst. M. F., 
Council Offices, Neath. Deposit of 5l. 5s. 
(41. 4s. only returned to the tenderer). 

. NOVEMBER 22.—Swindon.—EnGINE, prc.— Erec- 
tion of a 250-kw. Diesel oil-engine, generating set. 
accessories, switchgear, etc. Specification and 
form of tender from Mr. А. Dimmack, 
A. M. Inst. M. E., Electricity Works, Swindon, on 
deposit of 1. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 24.—Uxbridge.—Brivce.—For_ the 
widening of the river bridge in Iver-lane, 
Cowley, known as Little Boys Bridge. Plans 
and sections seen, and specification from Mr. 
John Wm. Harrison, Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Council, Corn Exchange, Uxbridge. 

NovEMBER  24.—Wigan.—RESERVOIB,  ETC.— 
Construction of service reservoir, filter-beds, ram- 
house, tanks, and other works at Mossy Lea, 
Wrightington. Quantities from Messrs. George 
Heaton Sons, civi 1 
Wigan, on depoeit of 1l. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Green Hammerton.—W ATER 
SuPPLY.—Erection ої  engine-house, pumps, 
service reservoir, and laying of cest-iron pipes 
at Green Hammerton. Plans and specifications 
at the office of the Engineer, Mr. J. T. Hymas, 
Burton Leonard, vid Leeds. Deposit of 11. 

NOVEMBER 27.—Abertillerv.—WATER Worxks.— 
For the construction of the works of water 
supply. Drawings апа specifications seen, end 
quantities, on deposit of 201., from Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer for the 
Works,  Parliament-mensions, Victoria-street, 
Westminster. 

NOVEMBER 27. — Helensburgh. — ҒоВЕЧПОРЕ 
IMPROVEMENT.—For reclaiming 8 acres of the 
foreshore between Helensburgh Pier and Mait- 

land-street, the erection of а sea-wall, providing 
of 35,000 cubic yds. of filling behind wall, end 


civil engineers, King-street, 


THE BUILDER. 


other works. Plans seen, and specification, 
quantities, and form of tender from Mr. J. 
Andrew, Burgh Engineer, Helensburgh, Scot- 
land, on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 28. — Droitwich. — GasHOLDER.— 
Erection of & spiral-guided telescopic gasholder 
&t the Gasworks. Plans and specifications from 
Mr. F. Shewring, Gas Engineer, Friar-street, 
Droitwich, on deposit of 2]. 2s. 

No DaATrE.—Dearnley.—H*rarING.—F'or instal- 
lation of heating apparatus and domestic hot- 
water supply, etc., at the new home for nurses 
at the Workhouse. Names, with deposit of 
ll. Is. to Mr. H. Н Clough, architect, 
Rochdale. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


. NOVEMBER 15.—Leeds.—PaiNTING.—For paint- 
ing exterior of properties of the Development 
Committee. Specifications seen, and forms of 
tender from Mr. W. Lancashire, City 
Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 

NOVEMBER 15.—Uxbridge.—PaINTING, ETC.— 
For painting the exterior of St. Margaret’s 
Schools апа two cottages adjoining, in the 

ynch. Mr. A. Ambrose Bend, 614, High-street, 
Uxbridge. 

NOVEMBER 18.—Cardiff.—PiPES.--For supply of 
steam pipes, etc., to the Ely Workhouse. eci- 
fication, by Mr. 8. W. Allen, M.I.M.E., from 
Mr. Arthur J. Harris, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Queen's-chambers, Cardiff. 

NOVEMBER 21. — Banbury. — FENCING.—For 
supply of 65 yds. of continuous iron fencing at 
the Corporation sewage farm. Specification 
seen, and information from Mr. N. H. Dawson, 
C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Бапа 

NOVEMBER 21. — Grimsby. — PaiNTING.—Fo 
painting and cleaning interior and exterior of 


Strand-street School. Specifications at the 
Education Offices. Mr. Chandler, Clerk, 
Education Offices, Grimsby. 


Жж NOVEMBER 21.—London.—CUPBOARDS.— The 


London C.C. invite tenders for the supply and. 


delivery of cupboards to sample. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 


NOVEMBER 21. — Padgate. — PaiNTING.— For 
ainting at the Cottage Homes. Specification 
rom т. Arthur Bottomley, Clerk, Bewsey- 
chambers, Warrington. 


NOVEMBER 25.—Dartford.—Pavina.—For wood 
paving in Kent-road. Plan and specification 
seen, and form of tender from the Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Dartford. 

NOVEMBER 27. — Dundee.—-Pipes.—For supply 


of 500 3-in. and 1,000 4-in. cast-iron pipes. Speci- 
fication and form of tender from Mr. George 
Baxter, Engineer and Manager. Water 


Engineer's Office, 93. Commercial-street, Dundee. 
No DaTE.—Oldham.—PaAiNTING.—For painting 
twenty-four shops and cottages, George 
Hotel, storerooms on Tommyfield, iron gates at 
fish market, and iron railings, etc., at Greenacres 
market ground. Specifications from the Markets 
Superintendent, Victoria. Markets, Oldham. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


NOVEMBER 13.—Bexhill.—Stone.—For the 
supply of Sevenoaks stone. Forms of tender 
from Mr. orge Ball, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall. 

NOVEMBER 13.—Eccles.— Pires.—For the supply 
of stoneware pipes. Forms of tender from the 
Sewage Works Manager, Mr. Willis, Peel Green- 
road, Patricroft. 

NOVEMBER 13. — Orvington. — ROAD. — For 
making good roads. Plans seen, and specifica- 
tions and forms of tender from the Surveyor, 
Мк чеп House, Sidcup-hill, Sidcup. Deposit of 

. 18. 

NOVEMBER 14.—Brighton.—DratnaGE.—For re- 
drainage and other sanitarv work at the old 
infirmary at the Workhouse, Elm-grove. Mesers. 
Denman & Matthews, Architects for the Guar- 
iene 27, Queen's-road, Brighton. Deposit of 

. 18. 
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NOVEMBER 14. — Brighton. — D&a1INAGE.—For 
repairing, renewing, and partially reconstructing 
and relaying the soil, ventilating, and rainwater 
drainage, also for altering, repairing, and re- 
newing certain sanitary fittings, etc., et the 
Warren Farm schools and farm buildings, in 
the parish of Rottingdean. Mr. J. W. Hawker, 


Architect for the Guardians, 3, North-street- 
quadrant, Brighton. Deposit of 1l. 1s 
NOVEMBER  14.—Chatham. — MArERIALS.— For 


supply of materials. Specifications, schedules, 
and forms of tender from the Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Chatham. 

NOVEMBER 14.—Portland.—Main.—For the 
laying of a 10-in. cast-iron rising main. Plans 
zan, and specification from Mr. R. Stevenson 
Henshaw, Waterworks Engineer, Council Offices, 
Portland. 

NOVEMBER 16. — Chelmsford. — Srrerts.—For 
street improvement works in Rectory-lane and 
Baddow-road. Plans and specification at the 
Borough Surveyor's Office, Municipal Offices, 
16, London-road, Chelmsíord. 

OVEMBER 16. — Stratford-on-Avon. — 
SEWERAGE.—For laying and jointing of about 
1,600 yds. of stoneware pipe sewers. Drawings 
and, specification seen, and quantities from the 
engineers, Messrs. Willcox, Raikes, & Reed, 63, 
Temple-row, Birmingham, on deposit of 3l. 3s. 

NOVEMBER 18.—Heswall.—SEwrRs.—For con- 
struction of 9-in, and 7-in. sewers. Specifica- 
tions and quantities from the Surveyor, ES 
W. W. Shennan, F. I. S. E., Upton- road, 
Moreton. 


NOVEMBER 20.—Bognor.—GaANrITE.—For supply 
of 300 tons of li-in. Guernsey granite. Particu- 
lars from the Council's Surveyor, Mr. Oswald A. 
Bridges, High-street, Bognor. | 
‚ NOVEMBER 21.—Cheriton.— ROAD.— For level- 
ling, metalling, paving, kerbing, channelling, 
and making good Dunnett- road. Перов’ of 
11. 1s. for specification and quantities, from the 
Borough Surveyor, Public Offices, Cheriton. 

.NovEMBER 21.—Cheriton.—Roap.—For level- 
ling, mealling, paving, kerbing, channelling, and 
making good Quested-road. Deposit of 1l. 1s. for 
specification and quantities, from the Borough 
Surveyor, Public Offices, Cheriton. 

NOVEMBER  22.—S8utton-on-Bea.—SEWERAGE.— 
Construction of stoneware pipe sewers, construc- 
tion of ejector chambers, manholes, tanks, filters, 
and erection of compressor-house. Plan and 
specification with the engineer, Mr. H. Walker, 

Inst, C. E., King-street, Nottingham. Deposit 
of 5l. for quantities. 

NOVEMBER 23. — Porthcawl. — Strerts.—For 
private street improvement works. Plan and 
specification seen, und quantities and forms of 
tender from Mr. A. S. Lilley, A. M. Inst. M. C. E.. 


5 Council Offices, Porthcawl. Deposit 
. 28. 
° NOVEMBER — 24.—Camberley.—SrWrERAGE.—For 


laying and jointing of about 7,700 yds. of 9-in. 
and 12-in, stoneware pipe sewers. Drawings end 
specification seen, and quantities from the 
engineers, Messrs. Willcox, Raikes, & Reed, 68, 
Temple-row, Birmingham, on deposit of 31. 8s. 
NOVEMBER  24.— Skipton. — SEWERAGE.—Con- 
struction of bacteria-beds, etc., at the disposal 
works. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of 2l. 2s., from Mr. A. 
well, the Council's Engineer, Skipton. 
x NOVEMBER 27. — Berks. — SEWAGE-DIBPOSAL 
WORKS, REDRAINAGE, ETC.—The Guardians of the 
Bradfield Union invite tenders for certain 
eewage-dispoeal works, redrainage, and additions 
and alterations to the Infirmary and Workhouse. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 


particulars. 

NOVEMBER 28. — Dartford. — STREETS. — For 
private street works. Plan and specification 
seen, and quantities from the Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Dartford. 

DECEMBER 21.—Tanqier.—RoapD.—For the con- 
struction of a road, 3895 metres long, from the 
„Grand Sokko" gate to the British Legation. 
Deposit of 500 francs (201.). Specification seen, 
and copies of the form of tender from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


oN Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. ra be in 
*CLEHBES or WORKS (2) ............................................. Tottenham Education Com... " 108. per week each .. . . . . . . . . .. . . . | Nov. 17 
Huctíon Sales. 
Date 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. of Sale. 
.$TOC K-1x-TRADE or TIMBER MERCHANT, SHOREDITCH—On the Premises HW. Smitli secre eee Nov. 14 
BUILDING MATERIAL, CLAPHAM PARK On the Site Veryard & Yates аео ан аа esee а Nov. 15 
BUILDER лхр CONTRACTOR’S PLANT—On the Ргешіѕев.................................. ны... Н. Holmes & , o0— r Nov. 16 
FREEHOLD BUILDING AvD FACTORY LAND, ILFORD- At the Mart. Messrs. ff oec eibi ds s is agi. Nov. 20 
NEW ANDSECOND.HAND MANTELPIECES, 13, HIGH HOLBORN—On the Premises... Hollingsworths . . . . .. . . . . . . . .. . . .. ..... . . . Nov. 21 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY, CITY or LONDON At the Marte Debenham, Tewson, Richardson, & Со. .............................. Nov. 21 
FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, CITY or LONDON—At the Mart . . . . . . .. . . ‚ | Debenham. Tewson, Richardson, & Co. ...... ...... .. Nov, 01 
ЕЕ E HOLD SHOPS, EUSTON-ROADC. At the Mart. сон Н, Holes СО y arene ын ATA: Nov. 29 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY, OXFORD.STREET, W.—At the Mart ......................... S onm Los Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley ..................... Б : 
Ы Ф tt *e9.96022992090089 $60000-20990»099»250»5060^* 206490 %%% „„ „%%% „ „„ „ „„ „ 959006 C. 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS-On the Premises 


$69-*960o59»»s»aqsétóquoegGQOo»oteogtceonevusesovevvscodasenegGeseeoceovsotesocce 
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TRADE CATALOGUES- Continued from page 551. 


The London Electric Firm, of George-street. 
Crovdon, forward us a very complete and 
carefully-prepared catalogue and price list of 
their * One Working Part’’ arc and metal 
filament lamp-lowering gear and self-contain- 
ing winches. Perhaps the cleverest device 
here illustrated is the gear for centrally hung 
street lamps, which hitherto have been the 
bugbear of complete change-over installations. 
Lamps hung on this system have hitherto 
necessitated the use of a tower ladder to trim 
them. In the system patented by this firm an 
iron arm is fitted right through the head, and 
the suspension device is unlocked by a wire 
rope working over pulleys, which draws the 
lamp out horizontally clear of the pole, and 
then lowers it vertically. Existing lyre-carriers 
have been converted to this system at East- 
bourne, Grimsby, Cardiff, Ealing, Oxford- 
strcet, London, Westminster, and many other 
places. Diagrams and photographs are given 
of actual installations of all the special types 
of gear manufactured and supplied by tho 
London Electric Firm, including two-stage 
gear, spare wire gear, inverted gear, etc., as 
well as ordinary swan neck and rectangular 
2 street · li hters. This catalogue should 
e appreciated by Borough Engineers and 
others who have to do with municipal lighting, 
more especially as the firm undertake com- 
plete change-over jobs in any part of the 
country, and take upon themselves the entire 
responsibility. 


مهم 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE BEPORT. 


October 19.—By JAMES STOOKE. 


East Allington, Devon.—Higher Coombe Farm, 
177 acres. f. 


Buckland-Tout-Saints, Devon.—Croft Farm, ue 
P! ͤo» b 4,755 
y Hampton & Sons. 
Great Missenden, Bucks.—Two cottages and 
pasture, 12 a. 1г.б6бр.,Ї............................ 1,216 
Arable land, 18a. 2 r. 3 p., Ї......................... 505 
October 2&— By James Бтооке. 
Abbots Kerswell, Devon.—Langford Bridge 
Farm, 34 acres, fili... 90,250 
October 26.—By I. J. Бовіхѕох. 
Greatham, Durham.—Claxton Grange Farm, 
177! 7,900 
_ By Түзкк, GREENWOOD, & Co. 
Notting Hill.—14 and 15, Ernest.st., u.t. 38 yrs., 
g. r. LOL, w. r. 83L 44. 345 
7 and 8. Williain-st., ut. 88 yrs., g. r. 10l, 
W ө 340 


Barnes.—96, 98, and 100 Archway-st., f., wr. 
TOL AB. / aA REPE ined 665 
By ВАЕВЕВ & Son, 


Stirchley, Salop.—Lower Brands Farm, 68 a. 
O r. 3 p., f 


КОКО ООО E 1,550 
у G. BENNETT & Sons. 
Duns Tew, Oxon.—Blue Barn Farm, 62 a. 
// dr M sedans eee fea ie ИРИНУ 1,225 
Claydon, Oxon.— Dairy Farm, 99 a. 1 r. 31 p., f 3,390 
October 26 —By WALLER & KING. 
Southampton.— Darwin-rd., f.g. rents 255l....... 5,733 
„ By LINNETT, LANE, X BETTRIDGE. 
Willesden.—2 to 14 (even), 53 to 59 (odd), Den- 
bieh-rd., f., wer 5... e b 3,190 
Hurlesden.—96, Hich-st. (s.), u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 
rr 900 
4. 8, 30, 35 to 45 (odd), Buckingham-rd., u. t. 
| 9 yrs., g. r. 45l., W. r. ЗЫ. 18в................... 1,995 
62, 65, 69, 71, 73, and 77, Wendover-rd., u.t. 
74 yrs., gr. 30L, w. r. 2551. 128. .................. 1,635 


e АРТЕ 530 
October 27 —By G. E. Luck. 
Crouch End.—20, Weston Park, u.t. 84 yrs., 
Err. „ 490 
By MELROSE & RUSSELL. 
Lambeth.— 112, South Lambeth- rd. (s.), u. t. 
32 yrs., g. r. 8l. 108., y. r. 10 kiss 230 
By WEATHERALL & GREEN. 
Hadlow, Kent.— Three Elm Lane, meadow, 
Фа. lr. 0 ĩð2 8 140 
St. Jobn's Wood. —8 and 10, Henry: st., u. t. 
6 yrs., g r. nil, y. r. 70. 12 
Brompton. —12, 13, 15, and 31, Bronipton-sq., 
f.g. rents 50/., reversion in 2 and 4 yrs....... 9,250 
By Berry BROTHERS & BAGSHAW. 
Barton Seagrave, Northants.—Dales Lodge 
Farm, 83 u. Ir. 31 p., f... esee 3,050 


yrs. gr. lls., у,г. 87[................................. 635 
149, Above Bar, f., у.г. 801............................ 1,825 
By WILLIAM BRACKETT & Sons. 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent.—23 and 25, Grosvenor 
Park and Sunnybank Cottage, f., w.r. 
по ОРТЕСИН КАРИЕ 790 
By Woops & Со. 
Northampton.—33, Eust Park-parade, f., у.г. 401. 720 
8 to 11, Queen-st., f., gross rent „ . ͥ 525 


7, Arnold- rd., f., gross rent 171. Is. 200 
52, Hopes. pl. (s.), f., p. .eaUOU i q 750 
October 30.- -By WM. HOUGHTON. 

Bedford-row.—13, John.st., f., уг. 1300............ 2,000 

Walthamstow.—2, 4, and 6, Acacia-rd., f., w.r. 
JJV ĩ 415 

By LOCKING & WALKER. 

Stoke Newington.—95, Farleigh-rd., f., у.г. 401. 560 


October 31.—By BRODIE, Тімвя, & Co. 
Hampstead. —Hollycroft-av. and Crediton-rd., 
f.g. rents 2201. 15s., reversion in 86! to 83 yrs. 
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Shepherd's Bush.--20, Bloemfontein.rd., u. t. 


82 yrs., g. r. 6l. 10s., у.г. 401. ..................... £330 
By CRorrs & Co. 

Tooting.—2, 4, 6, and 8, Bruce-rd., f., ж.т. 1091. 950 
By JENKINSON, BRINSLEY, & JENKINSON. 

Trelawny, Jamaica. — Bryan Castle and 
Brampton Bryan Sugur Estates, 2,737 
acres; Fc 8,500 

By ERNEST Owrns. 

Hampstead.—4, Crediton-rd., u. t. 87 yrs., g.r. 

fr chose o eet ela ОКИ 900 


1, Cotleigh-rd., u. t. 71 yrs., g.r. 10l., у.г. 401. 250 
By A. W. TAYLOR & Co. 


Putney.—6, 8, and 10, Charlwood-rd., f., у.г. 96l. 1,100 
By REYNOLDS & Eason. 
Spitalfields.—Fashion-st., warehouse and land, 
area 9,900 ft. f. ii . 7,000 
St. Georges East.—111 and 113, Cable-st. (s.), 
7% ĩÜWäÄ yt 8 1,000 
Stoke Newington.— 12 and 41, Sandbrook-rd., 
u. t. 524 yrs., K. r. 101. 108., у.г. 5 lll. 370 
By F. WARMAN. 
Islington. -19, 21, 22, and 23, Eagle Wharf.rd., 
u.t. 20] yrs., g. r. 21l. 15s., y. and e.r. 1401. 550 
10, All Saints-st., u.t. 34 yrs., g. r. 6l., w. r. 
Ir ͤ ͤ comico $s 150 
52, Freeling-st., n.t. 33 yrs., g. r. 6l, w.r 
/r 120 
By Nors & Howes. 
Sydenham.—11, Crystal Palace Park- rd., u. t. 
58 yrs., g. r. l4l. 11s. 6d , Pp ̃ eee eee eee 325 
By BARBER & бох. 
Oakengates, Salop.--46, 42, and 44, New st., 
19 to 25, 37 to 47 (odd), Slaney-st., f., w. r. 
IC YIN. о Ep 1,500 
By JoS ETH E. WALTER. 
Walkeringhum, Notts. — Freehold farms, 
S90 1, 9-15 22 Weak avec ands es ·¹· ᷣ F iani 10,400 
Cottage and 4a. 2 г. 4 p., fi 530 
November 1.—By Epwin Fox, BovusrFIELD, 
BURNETTS, & BADDELEY. 
Leyton.—29 to 35 (odd), Union-rd., and Leyton- 
stone Car Works, III.... 8,070 
Soho.—D'Arblay.st., Britannia p.h., f., ут. 
IgM e 1,800 
Peckham.—Rye-la., The Reindeer p.h., i.g.r. 
1501., u. t. 53 yrs., g. r. 55L, with reversion 1,550 
Ву FISHER, STANHOPE, & Co. 
Dalston.—4 aud 6, Maytield-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 
ISL YTS essa ОИРУ У d aude 480 
Stoke Newington.—42, Reighton-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., 
ASINI S SIRO MN t 230 
By GODDARD & SMITH. 
Littlehampton, Sussex.--Surrey Cottage, u.t. 
02 yrs., gr. IS., Y. ДЛ. ces oe cen 1,500 
By Нлмртох & Sons. 
Regent.st.—7, Argyll-pl., f., e.r. 500l................ 10,000 
By НЕхкү HOLMAES & Co. 
Clapham.— King's-av., f.g. rents 40l., reversion 
In 28 YTB ая ———— —" 910 
By Doud LAS Үосхе & Co. 
Clapha m.—25, Chelsham.-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g. r. 
BL G/F // CREE 400 
November 2.—By W. G. CARTER & Со. 
BOwW.— 57, Driffield-rd, f., у.г. 39L.......... ......... 355 
Mile End. -S. 10, and 63, West- st., f., Wr. 741. 2s., 510 
Huckney.—155, Gruham' rd., u.t. 58 yrs., g. r. 2l., 
!(... Evo СТ ОЛУК КТК RUE 400 
Bethnal Green.—38 to 44 (even), Middleton-st., 
u.t. 25 yrs., g. r. 16l., W. r. 1491, 10 550 
Walworth.--9 to 17 (odd), Salisbury-row, f., 
WEE IBAb КЕ СКЛАД 1,310 
Stockw ell.—39, Stockwell.rd., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 
Ar! eror EE 230 


By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Limehouse.— 102, Locksley -st., u.t. 50 yrs., 
Pile Sey h/ incen les Ha ⁰ NE RET Fe 155 
By Stimson & Sons, 
Marylebone.—129, Lisson-gr., u.t. 10 yrs., g.r. 
101, 10s.. W. r. ZOL 4ꝶs·EIUiU eene i 
Fulham.—King-rd., lg.r. lll, u.t. 41 yrs., 
FJ ¼ ͤQ)męe& ⁵ð - pte dir rad 115 
Pimlico.—4£ und 46, Bessborough- pl., u. t. 11 


yrs., g.r, 16L., y.r. ,, eet 150 
Kennington.—13 and 15, Cooks- rd., u. t. 36} угз, 
r JUL, wur 076. 1 0 350 
Clapham.— 218, Clapham - rd., u. t. 24 yrs., g. r. 
I /// ðV»y ͤ y e 255 
South Lambeth.— 38, 42, and 44, Hartingdon- 
rd. ; 29 and 31, Neptune.st., also ly. rents 
94l., u.t. 11; yrs., gr. 14., ут. 150 300 
Brixton.—121, Burton- rd., u.t. 62} yrs, g. r. 
6l JJ ⁵ (T MR 385 
Clapham.—9 and 11, Little Manor-st. ; 21 to 29, 
Cross- st., f., w. r. Hl. 2в........................... 2, 500 
Herne Hill.— Herne Hill rd., f. g. rents 32l, 
re version in 65 r . 770 
Palmers Green. —Palmerston-cres., f. g. rents 
15l., reversion in 87 yr. . ee 365 
Botherhithe. -St. Helenn- rd., fg. rents 
191, 4s., reversion in 71 yrs 400 
November 3.—By Brown X Ewin. 
Poplar.—32, 34, and 36, Guildford-rd., u. t. 
165 yrs., g. r. 10l. 10s., w. r. 751. Вв. ............ 250 
2 to 18 (even), Subarton-st., u.t. 55 угв., g.r. 
f/ erbe на н a 500 
By Henry H. COLLIER & Марсе. 
Manor Park.—10 and 12, Michigan-av., f., w.r. 
((/ · mM ОИНАЕ е, 430 
33 and 35, Rosebery.av., f., w. r. 681. 188 ; 500 
By HENRY CHAPMAN & Co. 
South Kensington —Wallgrave-ter., f.g. rents 
40l., reversion in 47 r saves 1,060 
By RIDER & Sons. 
Notting Hill.—12, Barandon-st. (s.), u.t. 54 yrs., 
D PEU S JE UT eases адаа наара 200 


Contractions used in these lists —F.g.r. for frechold 
ground rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground.rent ; g.r. for ground- rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; у.г. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annuin; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street: rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
iv. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b. h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices; в. for shops; ct. for court. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 


uality and quantity obviously affect prices—e fact 
eh should 53 by those who make use of 
this information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in Biver. £ в. і 
Best Stoe nk 113 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ..... КАК e 2 7 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depót. 
£ s. d. E a. d. 

Flettons ............ 110 6 BestBluePressed 

Best Staffordshire... 315 0 
Hed. ыз 313 0 Do. Bullnose...... 4 0 

Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 

GLAZED BRICK8— 

Best White, Double Headers 13 17 6 
Ivory, and Sult One Side and two 
Glzd.Str’tch’ra 11 7 6 nds 17 17 6 

Headers 10 17 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bullnose, one End ......... 18 17 € 
and 4} in. Flats 14 17 6 Splays & Squinte 16 7 ¢ 

D'ble Stretchers 16 17 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ..... .,. 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast . 5 6 т » 
Best Portland Cement ......... 30 0 per ton, . 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » ә 
М№оте— The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ............ 13s. Od. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 
Bato Stoxe — delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
P Ф А 


addington Юероё............................ FELE 1 6 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 


PHV» EE oet „ . 1 


PORTLAND Stone (20 ft. average)— 


Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depót, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf 2 3 


e909»900009095009960v00«400080«090909€902009*9€ 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 4 
8. 8. 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Hed 


Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestone ......... 2 0 

Greenshill in blocks 1 10 Red Mansfield 

Darley Dale in Freestone ......... 24 
blocks ............... 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 

Red Corsehill in Stone . 2 8 
blocks. 2 8 


YORK STONE— Robin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depót. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks... . . . . . 2 10 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Dept. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under | 


r жже жн Ө : 3 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto . . ... 2 6 
З in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)... . . . . o 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) ( : 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto.................... epi bene MEE 0 6 
HARD Үовк— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Bailway Depót. 
Scappled random blocks .......................-...----...- 3 0 
Per Ft. Super; Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 2 8 
FH! ĩ ĩↄ ̃ ⁵¼œViĩĩ ⁵ ⁵ũd¹. & Я 
6 іп. rubbed two sides ditto .................. . . . . . . ‚3 0 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 12 
2 in. self-faced random flags ..........................— 0 5 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In. In. £ s. d. In. In. £ s. d. 
20x10 best blue 90 x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor 13 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
20x12 ditto ...... 1317 6 20x12 ditto ...... 18 7 6 
20 x 10 lst quality 18x 10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
ita 13 0 0 16x8 ditto 10 5 0 
20x12ditto ...... 1315 0 20 10 permanent 
16 x8 ditto 7 0 | 1113 6 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto ...... 912 6 
Portmadoc...... 1212 6 16x8ditto......... 612 6 
16x8 ditto........ 6 18 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. х 
s. 
Best plain red roof- Best °“ Hartshill” 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plain sand- i 
Hip and Valley faced (per 1000) ... 50 
r doz.)...... 3 7 Do. pre , 
Best Broseley (per 1000) .................. £7 
C 0 Do. Ornamental (per 
Do. Ornamental (рег 10000) 
ООО eas 6 Hip (per doz.) . 4 : 
Hip and Valley Valley (per doz.) 3 
(per doz.) i 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled , 
brown, or brindled (per 1000) ............ e 
(Edw'ds)(per1000) 57 6 and-mnde sand К 
Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 : 
F 0 Bip (per doz.).. 4 : 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 
Valley (per doz.) 3 0 
WOOD. 
BUILDING Woop. At per standard. 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. £ s. d. & 8 | 
by 9 in. and l1in................... 14 0 0 . 15 y | 
Deals: best 3 by 9 . . . . . . . . .. 18 10 0... 161 
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The Forecourt Gates to 
From Mr. J. Starkie Gardner's English Ironwork.” 


THE FEES 


T would appear from a paper which 

M. Henri Blanchard read before a 
recent Congress of French archi- 
tects, and from certain resolutions which 
were submitted, that the system 
which prevails in France for the re- 
muneration of architects—a system which 
is established on pretty much the same 
lines as that adopted in this country— 
does not give general satisfaction. The 
average fee of 5 per cent. is considered an 
adequate basis of pay for large public 
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THE CASTLE, NOTTINGHAM. MEASURED Driwi<o BY 
Mr. Јони WoorLATT, A. R. I. B. A. 


nnen 


Drayton House. 


works, but it is not considered an 
adequate basis where small and private 
work is concerned —the kind of work 
which engages the attention of a large 
proportion of architects. Here, indeed, 
the 5 per cent. arrangement is considered 
far from being a sufficient compensation 
for the art, skill, and time employed on 
the work. M. Blanchard asks, therefore, 
that certain conditions should be formu- 
lated by the chief architectural societies 
in France—the Société Centrale, the 


7 


Attributed to Jean Tijou. 
(Batsford.) (See page 559.) 


OF FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


Société des Architectes diplomés par le 
Gouvernement, and the Association 
Provinciale—by which the rate of pay 
should be regulated on a more equit- 
able basis, so as not only to include 
the actual time engaged on the work 
calculated on the practice of a liberal pro- 
fession, such as that of law or medicine, 
but also to take into consideration 
the special qualifications of the archi- 
tect and the particular type of work 
for which his services аге sought. 
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Pillar of Ornament and Gates. 
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Designed by Tijou before 1690 for the Screen of the 


Fountain Garden at Hampton Court. 


From Mr. J. Stirkie Gardner's ‘‘ English Ironwork.” 


M. Blanchard considers that it is within 
the scope of practical polities to formulate 
an average rate of fees which would 
assist an architect, 1п such circum- 
stances, to arrive at some arrangement 
with his client more generally satisfac- 
tory than is at present the case. It is 
interesting to note that the rates fixed 
by the Conseil Municipal of Paris are 
6 per cent. for the first 200,000 fr., 
decreasing by $ per cent. for every 
200,000 fr. until 1,000,000 fr. are reached, 
when the fee is fixed at 4 per cent. for 
any subsequent increase of the total 
eost of the work. It remains, how- 
ever, to be added that where a 
scheme in its execution presents special 
difficulties, either from an artistic point 
of view or from some other cause, 
the amount of the fee is subject to 
proportionate augmentation to be 
assessed by the Conseil Municipal. In 
the contrary case, in which the respon- 
sibility and work of the architect is less, 
as, for instance, in the case of enclosing 
walls, paving, etc. his remuneration 
is subject to a diminution, the scale 
of which is again decided by the same 
authority. 

The discussion on M. Blanchard’s paper 
indicated that there is a considerable 
difference of opinion among French 
architects as to the advisability of 
attempting to change the present con- 
ditions under which architectural remu- 
neration is effected. Although 5 per cent. 
is the honorarium which generally 
prevails over the whole country, it does 
not appear to be recognised by law except 
in the case of public work. Some of the 
provincial societies would seem to have 
formulated a scale of charges which 1s 
adopted by their members and which 
works satisfactorily. French architects, 


(Batsford.) 


the discussion suggested, have to 
encounter in the law courts a certain bias 
generally unfavourable to them on the 
part of the judges. M. Blanchard argued, 
and many of his confrères supported his 
view, that 1t 18 necessary to establish a 
minimum protective basis of charges, 
chiefly on account of the vounger men, 
who have often to work for extremely 
unremunerative fees. Оп the other 
hand, it was generally agreed that the 
architect who has arrived ” is in pretty 
much the same position as the portrait 
painter of eminence who can approxi- 
mately fix his own charges before he 
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accepts a commission. But that is the 
case all the world over. Men in this 
position are hors concours. But the 
practice of architecture involving as it 
does professional elements to which the 
practice of painters and other artists 
are strangers, its exponents can scarcely 
look outside the conditions which govern 
their own profession for guidance and pre- 
cedents. In any case, the position of the 
man who bas * arrived " should not make 
him indifferent to the kind of sweating 
to which his younzer or less fortunate 
brethren may, through the force of 
circumstances, be subjected, and for which 
the law, according to existing decisions, 
offers no remedy. Whether indeed the 
architect be voung or in the prime of life, 
whether he has attained eminence or a 
position of respectable mediocrity, the 
law fastens upon him so many responsi- 
bilities that his scale of charges should be 
in proportion to his burden of risk and 
liability. The matter is summed up by 
observations which were made at an 
earlier Congress, in which comparison was 
made between the practice of architec- 
ture and that of other arts and profes- 
sions. "The painter and the sculptor, it 
was pointed out, obtain the value of 
their works; the physician and the 
counsel charge fees im accordance with 
their status and merits. The counsel 
may advise his client badly, the case 
may be lost, yet his fees are paid. A 
mistaken diagnosis on the part of a 


. physician may involve the death of а 


patient, but the error is buried with him, 
and the doctor receives his chequ. 
The architect, on the other hand, always 
receives 5 per cent.; but if he makes a 
mistake or is deceived justice may be 
invoked against him; he may suffer in 
pocket, in reputation, and his future 
prospects be seriously affected. But it is 
not so much with these issues of respon- 
sibility and risk that M. Blanchard is 
concerned; it is rather with the finer 
issues of the artistic skill involved in the 
performance of his work in which he 
seeks to establish for the architect equit- 
able compensation. 

It may be observed in connexion with 


oR 
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Overthrow to Centre of Gates, Oakley Park, Cirencester. 
From Mr. J. Starkie Gardner's “ English Ironwork.” (Batsford.) 
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this question of the fees of Freneh 
architects that M. Blanchard seeks the 
support of the three principal societies of 
architects who have their headquarters in 
Paris. There are, in fact, many archi- 
tectural societies in France ; and there is 
at the same time no country in which the 
status of an architect is more adequately 
recognised and appreciated. The various 
efforts of these societies act and counter- 
act on each other for the general good 
of architecture as a whole; and in 
thus working for a high standard of 
practice the position of the architect. 
obtains greater distinction and influence. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the 
membership of any of these societies is 
à definite guarantee of artistic or pro- 
fessional qualification. They are not 
trade unions. If men work together in 
any corporate capacity for the advantage 
of an art or craft, and incidentally for 
their own material advantage, it is 
essential that thev should insist that a 
certain standard of efficiency, in the par- 
ticular art or craft, should be the raison 
@tre of individual membership. If this 
is not held in view the wholesome influ- 
ence of the corporate body cannot be 
maintained, and its degrees or diplomas 
can only confer a meretricious distinc- 
tion. It is necessary, however, to say 
that the constitution and conditions of 
membership of the French societies vary 
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Balustrade of the Early XVIIIth Century. From a Mansion in Warwickshire. | Probably 
of local craftsmanship. 


From Mr. J. Starkie Gurdner's ** English Ironwork.” (Rat aford.) 


considerably from British custom. We 
hope later to explain the various dis- 
in the constitution of these 
ins‘itutions. 
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No. 6, Forest-lane, Stratford. Drawn by Mr. G. G. Poston. 
From Mr. J. Starkie Gardner’s “ English Ironwork.” (Batsford.) 


ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
IRONWORK.* 


O the student of the decorative 
treatment of ironwork in the 
meee) XVIIth and XVIIIth cen- 

turies Mr. Starkie Gardner's 
book will make a strong appeal. While 
we have had works illustrating examples of 
this period, no one has hitherto attempted 
to deal with the subject in an historical 
form, which, while giving a compre- 
hensive review of the craft during the 
period selected, is at the same time 
sufficiently condensed to come, with 
its numerous illustrations, within the 
convenient compass of an average text- 
book. This aim is probably responsible 
for a slight disproportion in the space 
allotted to the various examples of the 
employment of ironwork, some two- 
thirds of the book being devoted to gates, 
while railings, balustrades, balconies, 
grilles, lamps, signs, and vanes are com- 
pressed into the remainder, with the 
result that staircases in particular hardly 
receive the attention they merit. It is 
true that Mr. Gardner in his Preface states 
that preference has been given to exterior 
examples, as more liable to damage and 
decay, but it somewhat detracts from 
the value of a work planned on the lines 
of this one to exclude typical and 
characteristic work because it happens 
to have a roof over it. 

Having relieved our mind of the most 
important criticism to which this book 
seems open, we must in fairness add that 
had it been entitled and dealt with gates 
alone it would still have been a valuable 
contribution on its subject. We rather 
think that Mr. Gardner felt, and rightly 
felt, that in the gate and its adjuncts 
the smith found and solved all the most 
difficult problems of his art—certainlv 
no other branch of his work calls for so 
keen а sense of proportion and composi- 
tion. The magnificent series of great 


* “ English Ironwork of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Centuries : An Historical and Analytical Account of the 
Development of Exterior Smitheraft," By J. Starkie 
London : B. T. Batsford, High Holborn, W.C. 
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: Fanlight for Drapers’ Hall. From the Original Design by Robert Adam. 
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gates illustrated and described in this 
work is alone sufficient excuse for its 
production. 


After a brief introductory. chapter “on ` 


medieval methods, followed by one 
dealing with the art as practised in the 
Jacobean period, the author brings us 
to the sudden and revolutionary develop- 
ments due to the skilful craftsmanship 
of Jean Tijou, who, coming over with the 
Prince and Princess of Orange, was at 
the time of his advent alreadv a master 
ih his art far more accomplished and 
sophisticated than any English smith of 
this period. 

Whether Tijou's influence was in every 
way for the best may perhaps be 
doubted. Mr. Gardner takes the view that 
Sir Christopher Wren, for one, considered 
his work florid and overloaded ; but his 
knowledgé of Renaissance ornament and 
his technical skill placed him head and 
shoulders above his competitors, and 
resulted in his becoming the dominating 
influence in English ironwork for the 
next half-century. His work has been 
criticised as less characteristic of metal 
than that of earlier date, and certainly 
much of his foliage is somewhat. over- 
modelled and too independent of 
structure. Mr. Gardner attributes these 
defects to the fact that Tijou himself 
appears to have been an embosser, and 
therefore inclined to smother the actual 
smithing with his acanthus rosettes, 
masks, draperies, ete. The influence of 
Daniel Marot on his designs is also 
noted. 

To what extent the great output of 
wrought-ironwork in the earlier half 
of the XVIIIth century was due to the 
men who had assisted Tijou is not quite 
clear, but it 1s obvious that it was largely 
influenced by his methods, more parti- 
cularly in the case of Robert Bakewell 
and the brothers Roberts. Mr. Gardner 
illustrates many beautiful examples of 
forecourt screens and gates dating from 
this period, in which the verticalitv of 
the simpler portions is admirably con- 
trasted with and set off by the more 
elaborate scroll work in the overthrows 
and in panels Unfortunately, while 
in the country the taste for the landscape 
garden resulted in the removal of many 
of these screens, commercial considera- 
tions have proved hardly less destruc- 
tive in our cities, and those remaining 
have, in тапу cases, been shifted to 
form park entrances and divorced from 


the 


(Rats ford.) 


buildings they . were 
designed to enhance. 

We now come to the time when the 
architect begins to exercise a controlling 
influence over the crafts. Gibhs’s “ Book 
of Architecture,” published in 1728, is 
given as the first work of an architect 
to include designs for wrought-iron work. 
Three of his examples of forecourt 
sereens are reproduced by Mr. Gardner, 
who points out that they are largely based 
on the work at Versailles; in his view thev 
mark the doom of smithcraft as a fine 


originally 


art —a view that it is not easy to accept, 


as they are obviously based on lines 
appropriate to the work of the smith, 
and do not appear to preclude his 
practice of his art in any way except in 
respect of its due subordination to a 
general architectural scheme. 

Our author uses this text as the basis 
of an appeal that the architect should 
give more freedom to the craftsman in 
the design of his special work, claiming 
that whenever and wherever art reached 
its noblest expression there were master 
craftsmen and maitres ornamentistes held 


Model of Sir Cloudesley Shovel's Frigate on 
Rochester Town Hall: about 1708. 
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the 
possible that the expression of its dis- 
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in honour and esteem; but that in these 
days for а craftsman to become known 
may too often debar him from architects 
work, on which, as things are, he must 
mainly depend. We confess that we 
cannot believe that such an assertion i5 
justified bv facts, as we have always 
found that the architect is eager to 
welcome the imaginative and intelligent 
craftsman, provided he is free from the 
vanity that prompts him to insist on the 
exaltation of his own craftsmanship in a 
manner that would detract from the 
harmony of the whole design of which 
it must necessarily form a part. 
Wrought-ironwork is not so compli- 
cated in its technique as to be bevond 
the range of the architect's compre- 
hension, and Mr. Gardner realises this in 
the tribute he pavs to the work of Robert 


Adam in this branch of design. 


In the space allotted to other branche: 
of smith's work some excellent illustra- 
tions of stair ramps and fanlights are 
given, including a number of the latter. 
reproduced from the designs published 
hy Joseph Bottomley, in the style of the 
Adam brothers, many of which may still 
be seen in our London streets. The illus- 
trations of vanes and weathercocks are 
hardly up to the standard of the rest of 
the book, but, taking the work as a 
whole, it is undoubtedly a sound appre- 
ciation of the position taken by ironwork 
among the arts of the Renaissance in 
England. 

— 8 — 


THE R. I. B A. AND THE 
AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL. 


Me GOWEVER keenly the necessity 
ae will be regretted, it will be 
generally recognised that, in 
the circumstances, the Institute 
had no option but to request its members 
not to take part in the competition for 
new Australian Capital. It is 


approval at this late stage in the proceed- 
ings will inflict some hardship on indi- 
vidual members who may have started 
designs in the confident expectation that 
the conditions would ultimately һе 
bronght into. line with they, Institutes 
requirements. In this expectation the 
Institute may have shared, and may have 
thought that, negotiations being in 
progress, it was more courteous to refrain 
from taking definite action while there 
was a hope of bringing them to a successful 
conclusion. 

Where great distances are involved à 
certain amount of delay may be unavoid- 
able. It is understood, moreover, that 
the Institute, fully recognising the neces 
sity for prompt action, made immediate 
representations to the High Commis- 
sioner, who communicated with his 
Government direct by cable. This neces 
sitv, however, not being so apparent te 
the Australian Government, their reply 
took its leisurely course through the 
usual channels of official correspondence. 
In consequence, a position is created that 
is most unsatisfactory and altogether 
unbusinesslike. In order to avoid 
similar trouble in the future the Institute 
might perhaps think it worth while te 


consider the advisability of immediately. 


and as a matter of routine, announcing 
its disapproval of every unsatisfactory 
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competition the moment it appears and 
before negotiations are entered into with 
the promoters. This disapproval could 
be withdrawn as soon as the conditions 
were brought into conformity with its 
regulations. Competitors would then 
know from the ver first moment exactly 
where they stood, and hardships might 
be avoided which are sometimes apt to 
develop into grievances. 

It should not be forgotten, however, 
that it is not always a hardship to be 
prevented from taking part in a badlv- 
managed competition. But, however 
real such hardships may be, 1t is impos- 
sible altogether to ignore the fact that, 
even under the present arrangement, 
every member of the Institute is in & 
position to acquaint himself with its 
regulations, and should be able in the 
majority of cases to judge for himself 
whether a set of condition: is in con- 
formity with them. 

If it is obvious that they are not, anv 
member who starts before the Institute 
has given its sanction appears to do so 
at his own risk. 

Not evervone perhaps can altogether 
understand what it must mean to the 
voung, progressive. and up-to-date archi- 
tects, with reputations to make, whom the 


Australian Minister expects to compete, ` 


to deliberately stand aside from what 
may appear the chance of a lifetime ; 
but they are just the very men who will 
realise—if the Australian Minister does 
not—that the sort of reputation an 
honourable man desires is not to be 
made by disloyalty to the best traditions 
of his profession. 

After all, however hard it may be on 
individual members of the profession, it. is 
harder still on the people of Australia. 
This perhaps is only as it should be, 
for the responsibility for this lamentable 
fiasco is not on the architects, but on the 
Federal Government. 


NOTES. 


THe memorial exhibition 
of the models and drawings 
of Alfred Stevens just 
opened at the Tate Gallery will be 
welcomed by all architects, for no 
British sculptor (without extending the 
comparison to other countries) has 
possessed at the same time such a 
gift of individual expression combined 
with the constructive and decorative 
application of his art. Alfred Stevens 
suffered some lack of appreciation in his 
lifetime, and his fame is, at it were, still 
in the making. His work is largely 
unknown, even to the average art critic. 
in England: and, abroad, the Belgian 
painter of the same name, an excellent 
artist, but certainly not a man of equal 
genius, possesses a considerable reputa- 
tion. The Memorial Committee who are 
responsible for the initiation in the case 
of the Tate Gallerv Exhibition. and for 
the gallery which henceforward will he 
specially reserved for his work, after 
the manner of the Turner and Watts 
collections, owes its origin largelv to 
the efforts and appreciation of Pro- 
fessor Legros, while the bust of Stevens 
now to be seen at the entrance to 
the gallery is by Professor Lantéri— 
two men of French nationality who have 
been so largely identified with the 


Alfred 
Stevens. 
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rogress of the modern art movement in 
ngland. In this connexion it is interest- 
ing to recall the astonishment which 
Rodin, a sculptor of a very different 


method, expressed a few years ago on. 


first seeing the work of Alfred Stevens, 
and his surprise that British sculpture 
possessed a man of such qualities. Alfred 
Stevens was an artist of considerable 
versatihty ; his drawings and portraits, 
while assisting one in the understanding 
of his main tendency, are none the less 
interesting on their own account. And 
we are glad to think that the British 
Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and the Tate Gallery now share in 
the possession of a practically complete 
representative collection of his works. 


WE notice in the anuounce- 

55 ment of the arrangements 
Competition. for the preliminary com- 
petition for offices for the 

Port of London Authority that the 
promoters intend to reserve to them- 
selves the right to invite six architects, 
other than the competitors in the pre- 
liminary competition. to take part in the 
tinal one. this is еш] to he 
simply and solely a right held in reserve 
to he exercised only m case of urgent 
necessity, no great objection need he taken 
to it. For a variety of reasons it may 
sometimes happen that designers of 
ability stand out, and that a preliminary 
competition produces no design worth 
building. In such а case no one would 
grudge the promoters the desire to obtain 
one that is, and we assume that it is 
simply for this purpose that this right 
is reserved. Аз in this particular case 
there is no reason to anticipate anv 
difficulty, the promoters should have no 
occasion to exercise it. If, however. 
there is the slightest danger that anvone 
should make the mistake of taking this 
as a hint that if he happens to be too 
busy or too indifferent to enter the first 
competition at his own expense he has 
only to wait for an invitation to take 
part in the second at the promoters’ 
expense, it might be only kind to 
undeceive him at once. Recent experience 
in a somewhat similar form of procedure 
is not altogether encouraging. The 
exercise of this right was not found 
necessary in the Wesleyan Hall Com- 
petition, and in that for the London 
County Council building nothing was 
more noticeable or more freely commented 
upon at the time than the fact that so 
few of those who were specially invited 
justified their invitation, and that those 
who did justify it were the very ones who 
inight be expected to compete whether 
thev were invited or not. This latter 
significant, fact points to the conclusion 
that. unless they are sure of an invitation 
to the final competition, all the most 
competent men will enter the preliminary 
one. А chance to distinguish them- 
selves, a fair field and no favour is what 
really attracts them. Given these 
essentials, the Port of London Authority 
need have no fear that the best 
men will not compete in the first com- 
petition. There is no harm, however, m 
holding in reserve the right to invite 
others in case of accidents, provided it is 
distinctly understood that there is no 
deliberate intention of using it without 


adequate excuse. 
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THe Council of the Roval 
Institute of British Archi- 
tects has done wisely in 
| drawing the attention of 
those responsible for the care of our 
churches to the risks they run from fire. 
Periodical examination of heating 
apparatus and electric installations 15 
advised, and the necessity for competent 
supervision of new installations is empha- 
sised in view of the fact that these are 
frequently the cause of the deplorable 
destruction of works which it is impossible 
to replace. Further suggestions refer to 
insurance policies, and it is pointed out 
that stained glass, organ, fittings, and 
furniture are frequently undervalued, 
und the amount of the insurance has 
proved entirely inadequate for their 
proper reinstatement. 


Preservation 
of Churches 
from Fire. 


THE term vandalism as we 
understand it does not 
merely apply to the act of 
doing away with, or improving out of 
artistic existence by indiscreet restoration, 
a building sanctified by its age ; it applies 
with equal force to any unwarrantable 
interference with comparatively modern 
structures which possess sufficient quality 
to express in some way or other the spirit 
of their time. There are few more 
representative buildings of the latter 
type than Balliol College (Chapel, and 
none perhaps which expresses more 
adequately à momentous intellectual and 
religious movement, such as the Trac- 
(апап movement at Oxford. 16 is, 
further, the work of one of the most 
individual architects of his time. To do 
away with such a building without more 
reasonable cause than at. present appears 
would be an act of vandalisin of a very 
wanton character. The building is in 
good repair, increased accommodation is 
not, we gather, demanded. So there is, 
prima facie, no reasonable justification 
even for the suggestion of such a change. 
But—and we would wish to emphasise 
this—a wealthy patron appears who wirhes 
to see erected on its site a replica of the 
still older building, now, of course, gone 
for ever, designed from an old print. 
That is to say, Butterfield's Chapel, 
which is not only a work which evokes 
аз architecture the admiration of Mr. 
Norman Shaw and many others entitled 
to express an opinion on architectural 
merit, but which also. according to 
others, gives architectural expression to a 
movement of the widest mterest, has to 
be demolished at the will of a person 
possessed with sufficient wealth to gratify 
it. It will be seen that the principles 
behind the issues at stake in the present 
instance are considerable, and if we were 
to apply them over a larger area (as we 
night) evil and destructive. No building 
of more or less national importance would 
he vafe. 


Balliol Colleg 
Chapel. 


Tut following is taken 
from The Office Window 
of Tuesday s Dailu 
Chronicle. and we hope it mav catch the 
eye of any or every future Mr. Trust 
Smelter,’ and that the point may not be 
lost by anyone who may chance to read 
what our contemporary says :— 

“Mr. Smelter Trust Stokes (the name is 
coagulated under stress of space) is building 
a house in Connecticut, and it is going to be 
real old-fashioned. Most of it was built from 

Т 


" Real Old. 
Fashioned." 
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our battleship Wellington, which Mr. Stokes 
hought for 50,6000. Now he has bought a 
Suffolk manor-house of the Tudor period. Half 
of it is there already, the other half will be there 
in the spring. The combination should be 
striking when Mr. Smelter Stokes has com- 
pleted his freak house. One of these days we 
may wake up to. find Westminster Abbey 
missing. And to rediscover it as the dining- 
room-—with the Hippodrome close at hand as 
the drawing-room—in the splendid home ot 
another Mr. Trust Smelter—if that is his 
confounded namo." 


M As THE ownership of 
ortar at Tattershall Castle has 
Tattershall 

Castle. lately been brought зо 


much before public notice 
in connexion with the removal of 
its famous fireplaces, it may interest 
our readers to know that a specimen 
of the mortar employed in its erection 
was included in the analyses made 
and quoted in an article on ancient 
mortar published in the Builder of 
February 11, 1893. The mortar contained 
24'88 per cent. of lime. Тһе sand 
employed consisted of two different 
kinds, the greater portion consisting of 
small sharp grains of good quality, the 
remainder being somewhat rounded and 
water-worn. The relationship of lime to 
sand was as 1 to 1°75, whereas in the 
present jerry mortar tbe relation is often 
only 1 of lime to as much as 7 of sand. 
Though the proportion of lime is satis- 
factory, the percentage of amorphous 
silica existing as hydrated silicate of lime 
is comparatively jos namely, 3:05 per 
cent. On the whole, therefore, the 
mortar for excellence in durability cannot 
be compared with that of Tintern Abbev, 
Whitby Abbey, or even Fountains 
Abbev. 


In the wholly unexpected 
Hard and greatly-regretted death 
of Mr. D. G. Driver the 
Architectural Association lose a singu- 
larly devoted and able Secretary, whose 
record of twenty years’ service covers a 
eriod of great importance and activity 
in the history of the Association. His 
advent marked a parting of the ways, for 
soon after his appointment the modern 
necessities made it imperative for the 
Association to abandon, to some extent, 
the old voluntary system which had 
served so well in the past for a. more 
progressive educational policy, and much 
of the work necessary to carry out the 
important developments which have given 
us the Association we know to-day fell 
upon Mr. Driver and the staff. He 
combined many of the qualities which 
make an ideal Secretary, not the least 
heing great capacity for the duties of the 
permanent head of a large and progressing 
society and a readiness to assist— with a 
cheerfulness which made the service 
appear almost a 5 matter all who 
applied to him for information or help. 
It may be said of him more than of 
anvone else we know that his readiness 
to oblige others, often involving no 
little trouble and self-sacrifice, had 
become part of his nature, and his cheerful 
willingness and engaging · friendliness 
endeared him to all with whom he came 
in contact and is the secret of his 
popularity and success. As we have 
already said, the Association have lost a 
most able Secretary, and they will find it. 
no easy matter to fill his place. 
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THE LATE MR. D. G. DRIVER. 


А MEETING of the Architectural Associa- 


tion was held on Monda 
Westminster, S.W., Mr. 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meetin 
been read by the Hon. Secretary, 
Hall, and confirmed, 


The President 


said the next business wae of great sadness, 
for it fell to him to announce the death of 
their Secretary, Mr. Driver. This sudden 
event took place early on Saturday morn- 
ing, and so far they had no pecu 
concerning it; they had only heard that Mr. 
Driver died suddenly. They all knew that 
their Secretary had been out of health for 
many months, culminating in a breakdown 
last summer, when he was obliged to go 
away for eight weeks. He returned from 
his holiday apparently quite strong and well, 
but he could not have really recovered, and 
sometimes since his return, although he 
appeared well and strong to most, it seemed 
to some of them that the effects of his ill 
ness were still u him. He (the Presi. 
dent) feared that that must have been the 
case. He was going to ask Mr. Arthur 
Bolton to move a vote of condolence with 
Mr. Driver's relatives, and Mr. Keen to 
second it, and afterwards, acting on the 
decision of the Council, to adjourn the 
ordinary meeting arranged for that night 


at Tufton-street, 
erald C. Horsley, 


having 


r. H. A. 
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as a mark of respect to their late Secretary. 
This he was sure they would all a to as 
a small indication from the general body ví 
members of the Association of their deep 
feeling in the matter, and their realisation 
of the great loss which they had sustained. 
He had only to remind them that Mr. Driver 
was appointed Secretary exactly twenty 
years ago, and that during the whole of that 
time he had devoted all his energies—and 
he might say all his time, for he worked early 
and late—to the best interests of the Associa- 
tion. They would all miss their old friend; 
the Association as a society would -miss him 
as an earnest worker and as a devoted 
adherent. 


Mr. A. T. Bolton, 

in moving a vote of condolence to the 
relatives of the deceased, said Һе was 
anxious to do so, as being, he believed, the 
member on the Council longest acquainted 
with Mr. Driver. It was, as the President 
had mentioned, twenty years since Mr. 
Driver came to them, and it seemed difficult 
to think of the Association without him, 
although there were two or three in the room 
besides himself who could remember the time 
before, when the Association was conducted by 
the zeal and self-sacrifice of honorary secre- 
taries alone. Ever since Mr. Driver had been 
with them he had worked with the most in- 
defatigable zeal and the most wonderful 
good temper, devoting himself to putting 
the Association on a splendid business foot- 
ing. Their Secretary never became а mere 
official: he seemed to remain the friend 
of all and to know everybody. He (the 
speaker) never knew anyone less bound up 
with red tape, and it was characteristic of 
him that any suggestion for the good of the 
Association he would immediately see in its 
best light and give excellent support to the 
Council in carrying it out. Mr. Driver had no 
other interests except those of the Associa- 


‘tion, and he (the speaker) well knew that 


after long and complicated Council meetings, 
when everyone else had left at a very late 
hour—in the old days that was, when the 
Council was not so businesslike—it fell to 
Mr. Driver to put all the proceedings into 
order. He managed everything in quite а 
wonderful way, thanks to а marvellous 
capacity for detail and а wonderful memory. 
At the time when.he (the speaker) undertook 
the mastership of the Day School he would 
have been very unwilling to do so but for 
his knowledge of the unfailing assistance he 
would receive from Mr. Driver, who was 
always ready to give up his time to suggest 
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means by which things could be carried out 
in the best way. A long list of Past-Presi- 
dents of the Association knew the value of his 
services, and had expressed their indebtedness 
to the Secretary for his help. Mr. Driver 
used to be present not only at the meetings 
of the Association, but he often attended the 
Institute meetings as well, and members were 
always glad to see him. If anyone resigned 
from the Association it fell to Mr. Driver to 
say how they could get the resignation with- 
drawn. He would write round for subscrip- 
tions for special objects, and, in short, he 
seemed to have no object in life except the 
prosperity and progress of tbe Association. 
The recollection that would linger in many of 
their memories would be that of Mr. Driver’s 
state of mind on the eve of some A.A. function, 
dinner, visit, or meeting that he had an idea 
might be a failure. If you ran across him 
just then, it meant attending, for he would 
so convey to you that nothing else could avert 
disaster to the А.А. that it became impossible 
to refuse. It would be difficult. for the Associa- 
tion to find anyone with such admirable 
qualities to succeed him. 


Mr. Arthur Keen 


said he was glad to bear his testimony as 
one who knew the work of Mr. Driver 
intimately, and he could testify gladly as to 
the qualities shown by their Secretary on 
all occasions. One thought of him as a 
friend of many years’ standing and as the 
friend of many friends, and one envied him 
in that position. He had always been struck 
by the fact that wherever Mr. Driver went 
—on excursions or anywhere—if he hap- 
pened to meet a man who had not been with 
them for a long time he not only knew him, 
but could tell all abont him. They would 
miss their Secretary more than they could 
think of at present, and it secmed extra- 
ordinary that they could have a meeting 
without him. He would always look back 
with the greatest pleasure to his association 
with Mr. Driver, who, as had been said, 
never spared himself in any way for the 
good of the Association; he devoted himself 
body and mind to its best interests, and they 
would find it difficult to get anyone to do the 
work in the able way in which it had been 
carried out. 


Mir. G. E. Nield 

said he should like to associate himself with 
the vote of condolence, as he regarded Mr. 
Driver as a particularly old íriend. The 
testimony that had been borne was perfectly 
accurate; it did not matter how long one 
stayed away from the Association, one was 
always remembered by Mr. Driver, and if 
one wanted information or help he was 


always ready and willing to give every 


‘assistance, 


The motion was then agreed to in silence, 


all the members ыл rising from their 


seats as the President put the mot ion. 

The President said there was one an- 
nouncement to make as to the conversazione 
arranged for November 23 at. 'l'ufton-street. 
The Council had had the matter under con- 


sideration, and they had decided that the. 


first wish of their Secretary was always that 
the work of the Association should go on 
without hindrance, and it was felt that it 
would have been Mr. Driver's wish that 
the conversazione shold be held on the date 
arranged. e d 

The next ordinary meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held on November 27. when 
а paper entitled Thouglits on Jacobean 
Architecture’. will he read by Mr. 
Arthur T. Bolton. e 

— — 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers. | 


At the last meeting of this Institution, оп. 


Tuesday, two papers were read, the first 
being on “The Loch Leven Water-Power 
Works," by Mr. А. Н. Roberts, M.Inst.C. Е. 
The site of the reservoir is favourably con- 
toured for storage purposes, and the full 
reservoir is about 74 miles in length and 
) mile in breadth. Its greatest dept is 75 ft., 
and it impounds over 20.000 million gallons 
of water. The Blackwater dam is 3.112 ft. in 
length. with a maximum height of 86 ft., its 
top surface being 1,068 ft. above Ordnance 
datum. About half its length is formed as 
a waste-weir in six horizontal steps of 6 in. 
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each. The foundation is of an exceptionally 
sound character; only a few feet of the sur- 
face beds had to be removed to obtain a satis- 
factory foundation. The second paper was 
entitled “The Hydro-Electric Plant in the 
British Aluminium Company's Factory at Kin- 
lochleven," by Mr. F. B. Sonnenschein, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. | Lom 

. The Concrete Institute. 

At the twentieth ordinary general meeting 
of the Concrete Institute on the 9th inst. at 
Denison House, Westminster, S. W., an address 
was delivered by Sir Henry Tanner, Presi- 
dent, of which the following is an abstract :— 

“This Institute has now been in existence 
some three and a half vears, and as this is 
the first, Presidential address that has been 
presented it seems to be a fitting oppor- 
tunity for taking stock of the work it has 
done during that period, and in so doing I 
may touch upon matters to which I have re- 
ferred on other occasions. Аз some of vou 
are aware, it came into heing at a luncheon 
given by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs at the Ritz 
Hotel in July, 1908, and Lord Plymouth was 
elected first, President. 

The membership is distributed approxi- 
mately as follows : 550 in London, 260 in the 
country, and 260 abroad; while the profes- 
sions, etc., are represented by 582 engineers, 
ninety-one architects and surveyors, thirty- 
one concrete specialists, forty-five chemists 
and cement manufacturers, and twenty-eight 
contractors. 

Less interest appears to be taken in the 
papers read and discussions thereon than was 
formerly the case, while it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to oktain papers which are at 
once suitable and of sufficient interest. It is 
desirable, therefore, that the causes which give 
rise to this state of things which has arisen 
should be inquired into and remedied. 

Concrete and reinforced concrete form parts 
only of structures, frequently there is much 
steelwork and other materials involved includ- 
ing heavy timbering, either permanent or in 
false work. 

It is considered, therefore, that structural 
engineering being so intimately connected 
with our special subject might well be regarded 
as coming wiihin our purview and that papers 
on such matters should be read and discussed. 
This is particularly the case having regard to 
the large number of engineer members. This 
can be done without in any way trenching 
on the prerogative of other societies, as there 
is no Institute dealing particularly with such 
subjects. I hope that the results which this 
Committee may arrive at will be to the dis- 
tinct advantage of the members. 

The Committee is empowered to take 
energetic. steps to foster the structural 
engineering side, and thus we see how in 
future we shall in effect be not only a Con- 
crete Institute, but an Institution of Struc- 
‘ural Engineers as well. With the extended 
field as indicated above in which practically 
all our members are interested, and the 
majority actively engaged therein, our work 
should be much more valuable and опг 
membership influenced accordingly. 

In this connexion I cannot but think that 
membership requires better classification, and 
could usefully be rearranged on the lines of 
several of the engineering societies. In the 
future also it тау be possible and advisable 
for us to hold an examination in advanced 
structural engineering, which shall in no way 
trench upon the examinations of other bodies, 
but be supplemental thereto. Such prospects 
of extended scope for the energies of members 
is encouraging. 

Further, T think that much more use might 
be made of the Journal. Many members and 
others must be in possession of information 
which would be of the greatest, value to their 


Erethren, while short articles of approved 
quality апа matter would, I believe, be 
welcomed by the Council. The Journal 


should be issued regularly at intervals not 
exceeding three months. 

I am pleased to be able to say that the 
Institute of Civil Engineers has taken up the 
subject of reinforced concrete through the 
Committee which it appointed some time ago, 
and to which my name. was added in June 
of last year, and a considerable sum of money 
has been devoted to experiments which are 
in, process of being carried out, and I hope for 
much advantage from what I may regard as 
the co-operation of that Institute. There is 
no doubt that experiments are needed in this 
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country with a view to obtain a consistent and 
complete series based on materials to be ob- 
tained here and mixed amd tested under 
similar conditions. At the present time we 
have to rely on experiments in America, 
Germany, and France with cement of varying 
character and local aggregate, and it would 
be of the greatest advantage if these could 
be repeated in some cases at intervals for some 
years, the improvement in strength being so 
great. Perhaps this want may be removed. 

For some time past the Joint Committee 
appointed by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, upon which we are represented, 
have had under consideration the revision of 
its first report, and the revised edition was 
published several months ago in a much more 
handy form than before, and at the small 
price of 1з. As Chairman of the Committee 
I desire to thank the members of the Sub- 
Committees, upon whom the work really fell. 
for their labours so freely given; while it is 
satisfactory to think that this report, so far 
as И, goes, is accepted generally as the basis 
of local regulations for governing buildings 
of this character. These regulations require 
to ће framed in such a way that they can be 
amended in order to keep pace with the 
acquisition of fuller and more complete know- 
ledge, which will no doubt come in due time. 
The importance of being able to do this is 
shown by it having been necessary for the 
London County Council to obtain ап Act of 
Parliament in order to make such alterations 
and additions to its Building Act to admit of 
reinforced concrete being used in an adequate 
way, and so preventing the development for 
a method of construction which has been pro- 
ceeding in America and on the Continent at. 
à pace considerakly in advance of this country, 
and at а saving of much money, while under 
suitable conditions it is a far better method of 
construction to adopt for safety, as in the case 
of countries liable to seismic disturbances. 

However, with the approval by the Local 
Government Board of the London County 
Council ky-laws, after submission to several 
societies, including ourselves, for observations, 
it may be expected that there will be a con- 
siderable extension in the use of reinforced 
concrete in London, as also in other parts of 
the country; other cities having also taken 
steps to admit of such methods of construction 
being used, and it may be hoped that the 
list may be much extended. 

The preparation of such reports and the 
adoption of by-laws regulating the case of 
reinforced. concrete must tend to standardisa- 
tion in design, and this must prove all for good. 
We have fortunately been fairly free from 
any serious failures in reinforced concrete 
construction, but experiences in America and 
ou the Continent show that there is need for 
watchfulness. Although most of the failures 
have been attributed to kad construction aud 
the ignorance or carelessness of contractors 
and their employees, cutting in design may. 
have been a contributory cause. 

It is interesting to note that the American 
Joint Committee on Concrete, which some 
time ago, like our own Joint Committee. 
issued an interim or first. report, has now 
under consideration a further report brought 
up to date. 

The Board of Education appointed а Com 
mittee to inquire into the question of economy 
in building, and as to whether buildings of а 
more temporary nature could not very well 
be brought into use. Reinforced concrete 
came in for its share of the discussion, but 
the estimates of cost varied. largely. from 
45 per cent. less to 10 per cent. more than for 
ordinary building. No difference of locality 
will account. for these variations. It seemed 
to me that witnesses having a more intimate 
knowledge of the cost of such buildings might 
have been called, while it should be possible 
to standardise such buildings and so effect 
considerable economy. There сап be no ques- 
tion of the greater desirability of, structures 
of these materials with а minimum expense 
for maintenance, less cost for heating, con- 
crete being a good non-conductor, while the 
reduced cube must make for economy. A 
loan period of thirty years was referred to. 
while the usual loan period for schools of 
ordinary construction was stated to be fifty - 
vears. It is impossible to understand the 
difference in treatment. It is very little good 
encouraging specifie proposals for the use of. 
novel materials or methods for publie 
elementary schools’ when. such differences of 
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treatment prevail, and in effect penalising 
any new system of building, while local by- 
laws make no special provision proper to the 
use of reinforced concrete. In order, however, 
to remove this last difficulty it was suggested 
in the report that legislation should be 
promoted to exempt school e the 
lans of which had been approved by the 

oard of Education from the operation of 
local building by-laws. It also recommended 
that the building regulations of the Board of 
Education should be revised with the same 
object of removing obstruction. 

The Council inaugurated a series of lectures 
of an elementary character given by Mr. 
R. W. Vawdrey during the spring, which were 
fairly well attended, but we can scarcely hope 
to effect much good in competition with the 
courses given at the London County Council 
Schools and under the auspices of the London 
and other Universities, which have the advan- 
tage of testing apparatus, etc., and are 
generally better equipped. "This is а matter 
worthy of the consideration of the Council. 

The Standing Committees of the Institute 
have done good service; the new notation 
appears likely to ke adopted generally in 
English-speaking countries, and its adoption 
is now being considered in America, with, 1 
understand, reasonable hopes of success. We 
have already intimated that we shall be happy 
to co-operate with the American Joint Com- 
mittee in endeavouring to arrive at some 
common notation. 

Useful papers have been read before the 
Institute during the past sessions, and among 
those of last session that read by Mr. R. W. 
Vawdrey on “ Тһе Dissociation of Competi- 
tive Designs and Tenders ’’ is one of much 
interest to many. 

Competition in reinforced concrete work has 
now proceeded to inordinate lengths, and it 
would seem that we have obtained the chief 
advantage to be derived from competition in 
design and that steps should be (akon to put 
some limit to it. To effect this designers 
must be placed more in the position of con- 
sultants, and not so closely associated with 
contracting firms as has hitherto been the 
case. 

Much is said about, the architectural treat 
ment of concrete, and that that treatment 
should be appropriate to the material. This 
subject was dealt with by Professor Beresford 
Pite in a most interesting paper, and we hope 
that the discussion may be continued in a full 
meeting later on. The snbject is a difficult 
one, aud formed one of the items to be dis- 
cussed at the International Congress of Archi- 
tects, but although there was some discussion, 
it was considered that the time was not ripe 
for any resolution to ke moved. The great 
desire is to make the whole building of rein- 
forced concrete, including the external walls. 
and developing some new method of archi- 
tectural treatment. 

I now come to the future. The Institute 
has a strong Council and an energetic 
Secretary, who are anxious that. the Institute 
should take its proper place in the scientific 
world, and the members look for information 
and general assistance. 

To some extent, as I have shown, the 
Council has devoted itself to meeting this 
want, aud is, I think, fully alive to the 
necessity of obtaining good papers, but the 
great ditliculty is to obtain the offer of them. 
Everyone should therefore use his influencé in 
this direction. After all, Institutions of this 
nature are established for mutual information, 
and it is the business of all members to assist 
in this object. 

It may be thought. that ту remarks have 
à pessimistic tendency, but that is not in- 
tended, my desire being to urge all our 
members to take what part thev can in the 
work of the Institute for the benefit of all. 
With the extension of опг scope to include 
structural engineering in its broad aspect we 
shall have a wider outlook and a future of 
great usefulness with a possibilitv of a con- 
siderable increase in membership. I therefore 
conclude with feelings of the most. optimistic 
character. 

Bristol Association of Engineers. 

The first dinner of the current. session was 
held at the Iinperial Hotel, Clifton, under the 
Presidency of Mr. T. J. Moss. Flower. The 
President, before giving his address оп 
" Modern Engineering Practice in Sewerage 
and Sewage Disposal Works," made a few 
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general remarks. He said they were now 
commencing the eighteenth session, and gave 
some particulars as to the organisation, forma- 
tion, and past work of the Association. It 
appeared that some sixty-eight papers had 
been read and discussed, and numerous visits 
had been paid to works. The President, in 
the course of his address, said :—“ It is a 
pleasing aspect for engineers on looking out 
over the face of the world to see how much 
of the real progress of civilisation is due to 
their efforts, and how proud cf this fact must 
every engineer be, no matter in what branch 
of engineering he may be engaged. The self- 
satisfaction that comes from having created 
something which is of positive benefit to his 
fellow-man is indeed worth all the trouble, 
and the greater the effort put forth the 
greater the satisfaction. A judicious blending 
of physical exercises, including the art of 
national and self defence, with sound scientific 
and practical education on lines most fitted 
for the career it is intended the youth to 
follow, is, I consider, what is desirable, and 
with this object in view there should be 
greater co-ordination amongst the many educa- 
tional institutions than exists at the present 


time.” 
— . — — 
GENERAL. NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. C. Orlando Law, architect and sur- 
veyor, asks us to note that he has changed 
his address from ‘‘ Dacre House," Arundel- 
street, Strand, W.C., to 15, Rossetti-man- 
sions, Cheyne-gardens, S.W. We should 
like, as courteously as possible, to intimate to 
Mr. Law that the mitials . R. l. B. A. 
used after his name are not considered per- 
missible. Lic. R. I. B. A.“ or “Licentiate 
R. I. B. A." is the approved form. 

We regret to announce that Mr. Geo. Stanley 
Rees, architect, of Calgary, Alta, Canada, 
while in the enjoyment of what seemed to be 
the best of health, has been stricken by a 
stroke of paralysis. 
was despaired of, and now he is denied the 
»»wer of speech. Hopes are entertained of 
иа complete recovery. 

The Architectural Association Conversazlone. 

The Council of the Architectural Associa- 
tion have decided that the annual conver- 
sazione, arranged to take place on the 
23rd inst. at Tufton-street, S.W., shall not 
be deferred owing to the death of their 
Secretary, believing that that decision would 
have been in accordance with the wishes of 
Mr. D. G. Driver, who had the welfare of 
the Association always at heart. 

Lectures on Reinforced Concrete. 

In view of the revised syllabus of the 
R.LB.A. Examinations (which now includes 
reinforced concrete in the final stage), a special 


course of six lectures on The Principles of 


Design in Reinforced Concrete,” specially 
adapted for architectural] students, is to be 
given at the Westminster ‘Technical Institute, 
Vincent-square, S.W., on Friday evenings, 
commencing November 17. The lectures 
cover the design of beams, floors, slabs, 
columns, arches and walls, shear deflection, 
falsework, ete., and are based upon the latest 
R. I. B. A. report, which is recommended as a 
text-book. The fact that examples of design 
are to be worked out during each lecture 
would appear to indicate that. tlie treatment, 
will be practical and not exclusively shrouded 
m mathematics. The fee for the course is 
28. 6d. ‘The lecturer is Mr. P. J. Waldram, 
the author of the recent series of articles in 
these columns upon Definitions used in 
Structural Mechanics.” 


The Surveyors' Institution. 

The portrait of Mr. Daniel Watney which 
was painted by the Hon. John Collier was 
presented to Mr. Watney at the Survevors’ 
Institution, 12, Great George-street. West- 
minster, on Monday. Subsequently Mr. 
Watney requested the President to accept. the 
picture on behalt of the Institution. 


Election of a Royal Academician. 

The vacancy created by the death of Mr. 
Edwin А. Abbey, R.A.. in last. August, has 
been filled by the election. on November 8. 
of Mr. Lionel Percy Smythe. A.R.A., and 
member of the Royal Water-Colour Society. 
Mr. Smythe, a painter in water-colour and in 
oll, has exhibited in the Royal Academy rooms 
during more than forty wears past, and 
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was elected an Associate in 1898. His 
" Germinal,’ in water-colour, was purchased 
in 1899, for 100 guineas, by the Chantrey 
‘Trustees, who also, it is understood, would 
have bought in 1901 his Within Sound of 
the Sea had it been painted in England. 


Co-Partnership Tenants, Ltd. 

Earl Grey is to be welcomed back irom 
Canada at a dinner to be given in the 
Holborn Restaurant, London, this Friday. 
November 17, at 7.30. Mr. Justice Neville 
will preside. 

Fritwell Manor. 

Sir John Simon, the Solicitor-General, has 
purchased Fritwell Manor, an estate between 
Bicester and Banbury, Oxon. The late Mr. 
Thomas Garner, in partnership with the late 
Mr. George Bodley, devoted much time and 
money to the restoration of the building. 
The house, with 12 acres, and the advowson 
of St. Olave's, Fritwell, has been sold for 
1,5001. 

Metropolitan Mayors, 1911-12. 

Amongst the mayors who were Glected last 
week are the following : --Mr. E. M. Preston. 
L.C.C., mayor in 1908.9 (Deptford); Mr. 
G. W. Holtzapffel, proprietor of the long. 
established firm of lathe and tool makers 
(Hampstead); Mr. W. Whitaker Thompson, 
late Chairman, L.C.C. (Kensington) ; and Mr. 
F. J. Sedgwick, engineer, and member of the 
Borough Council (Poplar). 


Bunyan Window, Westminster Abbey. 

The window, by Mr. J. M. Comper, will 
be formally presented to the Abbey on 
January 25. It is fixed in the west wall of 
the north transept, and has cost 1,200/. The 
headlight depicts the Lamb of God; in the 
eight other lights are scenes taken from the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, including Christian's 
deliverance ot the burden of Sin, the Inter- 
preter’s House, the fight with Apollyon, 
Vanity Fair, and Christian and Hopeful 
entering the Celestial City. 


Lighting of the City Streets. 

The Streets Committee of the Corporation 
have formulated a scheme for lighting the strects 
with both electricity and gas by means of lam 
centrally hung, as much as possible, after the 
kind now used in Cheapside, west end, for 
electricity, and in Cannon-street, east end, for 
gas. It is calculated that the new project will 


‘result in the saving of many thousand pounds a 


year in respect of cost. and the increasing of 
the illumination-power by nearly 50 per cent. 


International Exhibition, Amsterdam, 1912. 

The Corporation of Amsterdam will hold. on 
April 13—June 8, next year, an International 
Exhibition of works by living artists, to include 
sculpture, paintings, water-colours, and pastels, 
designs іп black-and-white, lithographs, and 
engravings. “Exhibits should be forwarded 
between February 26 and March 2 to the 
Comité Exécutif, Exposition 
Municipale des Ouvrages des Artistes Vivant. 
Musée Municipal, 13. Paulus Potter-strist. 
Amsterdam. 

Bournemouth's Sea-Front. 

A Local Government Board. inquiry was 
held at Bournemouth a few days ago with 
respect to an application by the Town Council 
te borrow about 10,0007. to construct an over: 
cliff drive along the sea frontage of Boscombe 
Manor and Wentworth Lodge estates, bet ween 
Boscombe and Southbourne, and for works of 
sewerage. The ‘Town Clerk, and the Borough 
Surveyor, Mr. F. W. Lacey, gave particulars 
of the scheme, which provides for a drive 
nearly a mile in length, and opens out some 
s views of the Isle of Wight and Purbeck 

ills. 

Christ Church, Endell-street, W.C. 

The Rev. S. A. Griffiths, incumbent, mak 
an appeal for а sum of about 9507.. wherewith 
to carry out the repair and restoration of the 
fabrice. The church was built of Kentish rag 
with Bath stone dressings for the parishioners 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. in 1844-5, after the 
designs, in the Early English style. of B. 
lerrey —illustrated in the Builder of March 8. 
1845; it was restored in 1877 bv Butterfield. 
The church was struck twice and the spire 
was shattered by lightning on August 17, 1887: 
scarcely did апу portion of the edifice escape 
The County Fire Office undertook to rebuild 
the spire, at the cost of 1.616/.. and the fabric 
was reinstated in other respects under the 
directions and superintendence of Mr. R. E. 


Tyler, F. R. I. B. A. 


Internationale 
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Erection of Sanatoria : National Insurance Bill. 

Clause 47 of the National Insurance Bill, 
which clause was passed in the House of 
Commons on November 9, provides for the 
distribution by the Local Government Board, 
with the consent of the Treasury, of such sums 
as may by statute be тайды» {ог {һе рго- 
vision of sanatoria and kindred institutions, 
and empowers the Board to authorise a county 
council, on receiving a grant, to provide any 
such institution, to erect the buildings, to 
defray the cost, so far as it is not met by the 
grant, out of the county fund, end to manage 
and maintain the sanatorium. 


Richmond Hill. 


At the meeting of the Surrey County 
Council at Kingston on the l4th inst. a 
report was presented by the General Purposes 
Committee stating that plans had been sub- 
mitted relating to a proposal by the Earl of 
Dysart to construct a cut from the Thames 
‘between Richmond and Kingston through the 
riverside lands at Ham to a small е рго- 
posed to be formed upon a site near the river, 
where excavations for gravel are now being 
made. The Committee recommended the 
Council to agree to the proposal, subject to 
certain modifications of the plan being agreed 
to by Lord Dysart. Bavar members, how- 
ever, took exception to the construction of the 
dock on the ground that it would be detri- 
mental to the amenities of the view from 
Richmond Hill, and Councillor Thompson (of 
Richmond) proposed, and Councillor Hum- 
phreys (of Richmond) seconded, a motion that 
the matter should be referred back, and this 
was agreed to. 


Heroes of the French Revolution. 


M. Frangois Sicard has completed in plaster 
the 8 of statuary, on which he has been 
engaged for some years, symbolising the Great 
Revolution and the National Convention. 
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The monument has been pue temporarily 
in the Panthéon to enable the sculptor to 
make alterations before it is executed in 


marble. The composition is dramatic and 
well conceived. Portraits of Robespierre, 
Danton, Hoche, Desmoulins, Marat, 


Vergniaud, Carnot, and Condorcet are in- 
cluded, and when completed the memorial will 
be an attractive feature of the Panthéon. 


Haggerston Castle, Northumberland. 


Haggerston Castle, near Berwick-on-T weed, 
which was almost entirely destroyed, with 
much of its valuable contents, by fire on 
November 5-6, was rebuilt some fifteen years 
ago, at a cost of more than 100,000/., by Mr. 
C. J. Leyland, upon the site of the mansion 
which replaced the old Castle. The old 
Castle, the seat of the ancient family of 
Haggerston, was burned down in 1618, with 
the exception of the tower wherein Edward II. 
in 1311 received the homage of Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaster, grandson of Henry III., for the 
earldom of Lincoln, which he acquired by 
marrying Alice, daughter and heir of Henry 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. The tower, standing 
beyond the conservatory of Mr. Leyland's 
house, has fortunately been again saved. 


Llanrwst Sewage Disposal. 


The Llanrwst Urban District Council have 
approved and adopted а scheme of sewage 
disposal for their town, prepared by Mr. Harry 
W. Taylor, A.M.Inst.C.E. (Messrs. Taylor & 
Wallin), of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Birming- 
ham. As the valley of the Conway is subject 
to severe floods, special means of protection had 
to be taken to avoid damage and interference 
from this cause. The cost of the works is esti- 
mated at 5,000/. 


Lord Howard de Walden's Estate, Marylebone. 


Lord Howard de Walden's scheme for deal- 
ing with his property in the parish of 


Monument in the Pantheon to the Convention Nationale. 
M. Francois Sicard, Sculptor. 
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Marylebone (of which we gave a brief 
historical account in our issue of September 2) 
embodies the offer to his tenants of leases for 
999 years at the rents reserved by the exist- 
ing leases. 'They are invited to submit the 
terms upon which they would be prepared to 
extend their present leases and purchase 
999 years' leases ; or, if they prefer it, the terms 
upon which Lord Howard de Walden is pre- 
pared to grant extended leases will be com- 
municated to them upon application to the 
Estate Office, 25, Queen Anne-street, W. If 
it be so desired, his lordship is prepared to 
leave two-thirds of the price of the reversion 
upon mortgage for five years certain at 
5$ per cent. In every instance the claims of 
a suk-tenant who is a substantial occupier will 
be considered before any terms are arranged. 
In a circular letter addressed to his tenants 
Lord Howard de Walden says :— 

“My wish and intention is to offer my tenants 
as much freedom in dealing with the properties 
they occupy as is compatible with their mutual 
protection, such covenants only as may be neces- 
sary for that purpose being retained. . . . 
The offer will be of a lease for a term of years 
which, with the existing term or terms, will 
make up 999 years from the present time. The 
rent reserved will be that reserved by the exist- 
ing lease or leases, and the consideration pay- 
able by the tenant will be a sum equal to the 
reversionary value of the property after deduct- 
ing the rent reserved, such reversionary value 
being the difference between the value of the 
existing lease at the present rent and of the 
lease to be granted.” 


Property Sales. 


The Hurlingham Club have purchased 
Broome House and its grounds, appertain- 
ing to the Sulivan estate, Fulham; the early 
Georgian mansion and the land, 24 acres in 
all, realised 20,0001. Other properties recently 
placed in the market comprise Ancaster House, 
having a main frontage of 600 ft., on Rich- 
mond Hill, close to the park gates (1798), and 
opposite the Star and Garter Hotel, which, 
originally a shooting-box of the Duke of 
Ancaster, was given by George III. to Sir 
Lionel Dayrell; Moatlands, Brenchley, the 
seat in olden times of the Brenchellés, or 
Brenchleys, of whom Sir William, Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and his wife Joan ( 1446) 
were buried in the nave, ege 
Cathedral; and Westerhall, Dumfries, whic 
for seven centuries has continued in the family 
of the present owner, Sir Frederic Johnstone ; 
the house was built in the end of the 
XVIth century, and the whole estate extends 
over 11,180 acres. Adverting to the announce- 
ment in our last week's number of the purchase 
by Earl Curzon of Kedleston, of Tattershall 
Castle, we may mention that in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum are plaster casts of the 
four chimneypieces that Pugin used as models 
for fireplaces in the Houses of Parliament. 


A New Ordnance Map. 


Mr. Edward Stanford, official agent for the 
large-scale ordnance maps, announces the 
publication of the first 165 sheets of a new 
issue on the scale of 50 in. to a mile (1: 1,250). 
Hitherto, apart from the town plans, the 
largest scale on which urban districts have 
been obtainable has been the well-known 25 in. 
to a mile, and the new issue is based on an 
enlargement of that map. The large-scale 
map has been specially prepared for use 
primarily in connexion with land valuation, 
and the area covered by each sheet is one 
quarter of that of a 25-in. sheet. The size 
of the sheets is 40 in. by 27 in., and the price 
2s. 6d. each. The sheets already Nen d are 
in the undermentioned districts :— Cheshire : 
Bollington, Chorley, Northwich, Pownall, 
Poynton. Durham: Crawcrook, Hedworth, 
South Shields. Hampshire: Aldershot, Alton, 
Andover, Basingstoke, Bishop’s Waltham, 
Cosham, Emsworth, Fareham, Havant, New 
Alresford, Odiham, Petersfield, Portsea, 
Portsmouth, Romsey, Southampton, Stock- 
bridge, Titchfield, Waterloo, Whitchurch, 
Winchester. Lancashire : Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Barton-on-Irwell, Denton, Middleton, Pendle- 
ton, Penketh, Poulton, Warrington, Winwick, 
Woolston. Leicestershire: Market Har- 
borough. Northumberland: Cramlington. 
Sussex: Petworth. Yorkshire:  Billingle, 
Bridlington, Calverley, Cottingham, Don- 
caster, Filey, Harrogate, Haworth, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, Knaresborough, North Bierley, 
Norton, Ovenden. Pontefract, Sedbergh, 
Settle, Snaith, Sutton and Stone Ferry, 
Thornton, Todmorden, Tong, Wetherby. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Central Fire-Station for Hendon. 

The Fire Brigade Committee of Hendon 
Urban District Council report having con- 
sidered the merits of the designs submitted 
in the limited competition for the central 
fire-station scheme. and a report from the sur- 
veyor thereon, and have come to the con. 
clusion that Design No. 4, submitted by Mr. 
H. A. Welch, A.R.I.B.A., should be placed 
first in order of merit, and that Design No. 6, 
submitted by Mr. T. Millwood Wilson, second. 
In the course of the discussion that followed 
Mr. King said the designs were such as 
warranted the action of the Fire Brigade 
Committee in appealing only to local archi- 
tects. He moved that all the designs should 
be placed on public exhibition. This with 
the report was carried. 


Pariiament Buildings, Wellington. 


The award in this competition, limited to 
New Zealand architects, is as follows: 

1. (1,0007.) Messrs. John Campbell, 
F. R. I. B. A., & Claude Paton, of 
Wellington (illustration below). 

2. (500“/.) Messrs. Turnbull & Son and J. S. 
Seddon, of Wellington. 

3. (300/.) Mr. William H. Gummer, Auck- 
land. 

4. (2001) Messrs. John Campbell & 
Charles A. Lawrence, Wellington. 

'l'hirty:three sets of designs were received. 

Mr. Jehn Campbell is the Government 
Architect, New Zealand, which gives point 
to the following clause in the conditions of 
the competition :—“ Any officer in the 
Government Service desirous of competing 
must prepare his designs entirely in his own 
time, at his own expense, and on his own 
premises, or, at any rate, not in the Govern- 
ment Otlices."' 

We understand from the British 
Australasian that the professional adjudi- 
cator was Colonel Vernon, late Government 
Architect of New South Wales, who thought 
that “а very high order of merit was shown 
in many of the designs submitted.’’ 

The first portion of the buildings is esti- 
mated to cost about 160,000/., and the second 
about 90.000/, or a total of about a quarter 
of a million for the whole work. The prin- 
cipal feature of the front elevation is a stone 
stairway 40 ft. wide, flanked by two groups 
of statuary, leading up to the main floor of 
the Euilding, which is to be 14 ft. above the 
ground suríace. The stairway will extend 
beyond the main frontage, and will be flanked 
on either side by long colonnades of Ionic 
capped pillars 10 ft. wide. At either end of 
the building pavilions will project out beyond 
the colonnade, in a similar fashion to the stone 
stairway. Another feature of the front eleva- 
tion will be a dome 35 ft. in diameter, placed 
over the main staircase. The base of the 
building is intended to be rusticated. 


Gidea Park: List of Awards. 
The complete list of awards in the series 
of competitions at Gidea Park is as follows :— 
Class 1.— A detached house, to cost 500/. :— 
(1) Gold medal and 250/., Plot 208, Mr. 
Gcoffry Lucas, F. R. I. B. A. (builders, Messrs. 
Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd.). (2) 100/., Plot 240, 


Mr. Reginald T. Longden, Lic. R. I. B. A. 
(builders, Messrs. Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd.). 


(3) Highly commended, Plot 43, Mr. 
W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A. (builders, 
Messrs. Falkner & Sons). (4) Hon. men- 
tion—Plot 205, Mr. C. Quaife Мау 


(builders, Messrs. William Е. Blay, Ltd.); 
lot 205, Messrs. D. Bamford, A. R. I. B. A., 
& Aitken (builders, Messrs. Jones & 
Andrews); Plot 1046, Mr. Ernest Willmott, 
F. R. I. B. XA. (builders, Messrs. Wm. Moss & 
Sons, Ltd.); Plot 242, Mr. E. G. Theakston, 
Lic. R. I. B. A. (builder, Mr. F. W. Jarvis); 
Plot 201, Messrs. Forbes & Tate (builders, 
Messrs. W. King & Son); Plot 241, Mr. 
Edwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.A. (builder, Mr. F. W. 
Jarvis); Plot 57, Messrs. С. L. Pepler, F. S. I., 
& E. J. Allen, A.R.I.B.A. (builders, Messrs. 
Grace & Marsh). 

Class II. —A detached cottage, to cost 
3754. :—(1) Gold medal and 200/., Plot 273, 
Mr. C. M. Crickmer, Lic. R. I. B. A. (builder, 
Mr. Н. Hurst). (2) 100/., Plot 291, Mr. 
Herbert A. Welch, A.R.LB.A. (builders, 
Messrs. Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd.). (5) Hon. 
mention—Plot 288, Mr. Percy B. Houfton 
(builders, Messrs. Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd.); 
Plot 266, Mr. Arthur Н. Moore. A. R. I. B. A. 
(builder, Mr. J. Butterfield); Plot 265, Mr. 
A. P. Starkey (builders, Messrs. W. H. 
Maxey & Son); Plot 302, Mr. C. W. Yates 
builders, Messrs. Butcher & Son); Plot 305, 
1г. Е. Sherrin (builders, Messrs. Alfred 
Brown & Son); Plot 327, Mr. J. Myrtle 
Smith, A. R. I. B. A. (builder, Mr. P. R. Paul). 

Class IIf.—For the best internally-fitted 
house in Classes I. or II. (prize divided) :— 
251. to Plot 3548, Mr. Stanley P.-Schooling 
(builders, Messrs. Dowsing & Davis); 25l. to 
Plot 282, Mr. Ernest Willmott, F. R. I. B. A. 
(builders, Messrs. Wm. Moss & Sons, Ltd.). 

Class IV.—A town plan of Gidea Park :— 
(1) 1004, Messrs. W. Garnett Gibson & 
Reginald Dann. (2) 50/., Messrs. Geoffry 
Lucas, F. R. I. B. A, & T. A. Lodge. (3) Highly 
commended, Mr. Oswald Р. Milne, 
Lic.R.I.B.A. © Commended—Mr. Te Е. 
Pennington, A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. Frank Gray 
Wallis; Messrs. R. Bennett, A.R.I.B.A., & 
W. Bidwell; Mr. Gilbert Waterhouse. Per. 
spective prizes—10 guineas to Mr. Oswald Р. 
Milne, Lic.R.I.B.A.; 10 guineas to Messrs. 
T. Millwood Wilson, Lic. R. I. B. A., with 
Н. A. Welch, A. R. I. B. A. 

Class V. — A garden design for house or 
cottage in Classes I. or II.: — (1) 25. to 
Plot 45, Mr. W. Curtis Green, F. R. I. B. A. 
(contractors, Messrs. Falkner & Sons, and 
Messrs. Barron & Sons). (2) 107. to Plot 208, 
Geoffry Lucas, F. R. I. B. A. (contractors, 


Messrs. Barron & Sons). 
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Class VI.—A perspective drawing, suitable 
for reproduction, of a house or a cottage 
entered for competition in Classes I. or 11 :— 
(1) 107. to Mr. Н. S. East, A. R. I. B. A. (2) 
5l. to Mr. R. Mauchlen. 

Class VII.—(Competition open to builders). 
For excellence of workmanship and construc- 
tion in the erection of a house or cottage in 
Classes I. or II. :—(1) Gold medal and 100/., 
Plot 43, Messrs. Falkner & Sons. (2) 50l., 
Plots 241 and 242, Mr. F. W. Jarvis. 

The judges in the above competitions were 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. Mervyn E. 
Macartney, F.R.I.B.A. 

Class 1N.—Improvements in materials used 
in house building, etc. Bricks— Silver 
medal, Flot 244, silver grey bricks supplied 
Ly Messrs. S. & E. Collier, Reading (archi- 
tect, Mr. C. Williams Ellis; buildeis. Messrs. 
Allen Bros.); silver medal, Plot 256, wood 
burnt brown bricks supplied by the Sussex 
Brick Company, Warnham, Sussex (architects. 
Messrs. Fair & Myer, A. R. I. B. A.; builders, 
Messrs. Jones & Andrews). Artificial stone 
paving— bronze medal, Plot 44, supplied by 
the Victoria Stone Paving Company, Strat- 
ford (architects, Messrs. A. E. Sawday, 
F. R. I. B. X., and T. T. Sawday, A. R. I. B. A.: 
builders, Messrs. Lovell & Son). Woodwork 
—highly commended, Plots 43 and 274. oiled 
bass wood (architect, Mr. W. Curtis Green, 
F. R. I. B. A.; builders, Messrs. Falkner & 
*ons). In Class IX. the judges were Mr. 
Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver, who were impressed not only with 
the general good quality and interesting 
variety of the materials used, but also with 
the abundant ingenuity and taste with which 
they were employed. 

Class X.—Improvemeuts in fittings used in 
house building (sanitary, cooking, lighting, 
and heating. etc.):—Silver medal, the 
“В. K.” range, exhibited by the Coalbrook- 
dale Company, Ltd., Berners-street, W.: 
silver medal, the “ Interoven " stove, exhibited 
by Interoven Patent Stove Company, 784. 
Great Queen-street, Kingsway, W.C. Mr. 
Max Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., was the judge for 
this class. 

Class NI.- -Furnished house :—Silver medal. 
Messrs. Heal & Son, Tottenham Court-road ; 
silver medal, Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd.. 
Oxford-street ; bronze medal. Messrs. Hindley 
& Wilkinson. Judged by Mr. Halsey Ricardo, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


Northwich Baths. 


Mr. F. T. Baggallay, F.R.I.B.A., has made 
the awards in the competition for the pro- 
posed public baths, Northwich, as follows :— 
1. Mr. J. E. Franck, A. R. I. B. A., ll, 
Pancras-lane, Queen- street, E. C. 2. Mr. 
A. E. Powles, F. R. I. B. A., Northwich. 5. 
Mr. D. C. Leigh, A. R. I. B. A., Weaverham. 
The drawings will be on view at the public 
library for fourteen days from Wednesday 
next. 


Parliament Building, Wellington, N.Z. Design awarded First Premium (1,000/.) 


(From the New Zealand Times.) 


By Messrs. Jobu Campbell, F. R. I. B. A., and Claude Paton. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Burnet.—Plans have been passed for four 
houses, Bedford-avenue, for Messrs. Lavington 
Brothers. 

Finchley.—Steps are to be taken with a view 
to making up the following streets :—Nether- 
field-road, Fitzalan-road, Dudley-road, Wood- 
grange-uvenue, Bibsworth-road, und portions 
of Birley-roud, Salisbury-avenue, und Rose- 
mary-avenue, Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. T. Richards, four houses, Fair- 
lawn-avenue; Mr. J. C. Williamson, six 
houses, Cyprus-avenue; Mr. W. T. Andrews, 
motor garage, Thirlwood, ITolden-road. 

Friern Barnet.—The tender of tho Patent 
Victoria Stone Company, Ltd., has been 
uccepted by the Rural District Council for 
carrying out the work of paving Friern 
Barnet-road, at 5s. 6d. per yard super., laid 
complete. 

Greenford.—At the last meeting of the 
District Council it was decided to proceed 
with a town-planning scheme for the district. 

Hendon.—The tender of Mr. Haddo, at 
781. 10s., has been accepted by the Rural 
District Council for the erection of an observa- 
tion ward at the Isolation Hospital at Stan- 
more. The following plans have been passed : — 
Mr. Elwell, six houses, Cecil-road, Pinner; 
Messrs. Steeles, five houses, Longley-road, 
Pinner; Mr. Bell, three houses, etc., College- 
hill, Harrow Weald; Mr. H. Curry, additions. 
* The Ridge"; Miss de Tenac. alterations to 
Bentley Priory, Harrow Weald. Plans have 
been lodged by Mr. J. Hare, for alterations to 
“ Oakleigh,” Edgware. The Surveyor has 
been instructed bv the Urban District Council 
to prepare plans and estimates for making up 
Rotherwick-road. Application is to be made 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
a loan of 242l. to carry out improvements works 
at the junction of Green-lane and Brent-street. 
The Surveyor is to carry out the work of 
constructing a new sewer at Elms terrace, 
Child’s-hill, and a surface water drain from 
Finchley-road at estimated costs of 1017. and 
100/. respectively. In connexion with the pre- 
liminary plans prepared by the Surveyor for 
a town-planning scheme, it has been decided to 
include the portion of the district north of 
Waverley-grove, Parson-street, Sunny-gardens, 
Station-roud, and Edgware-road, at the 
Viaduct, finishing at the parish boundary at 
the Reservoir, and instructions have been 
given to the Clerk to inquire of the Local 
Government Board as to whether they would 
be prepared to consider the scheme in its 
present form, or what additions would be 
necessary. Kerbing works ure to be carried 
out at The Ridgway, Mill-hill. The following 
plans have been passed:—Mr. Edwin Palser, 
eight houses, Hampstead Garden Suburb: The 
Second Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., twenty 
cottages, Erskine-hill, and six cottages. Addi- 
son-way; Mr. W. T. Streather, eight houses, 
Ella Russell-gardens; Mr. Hicks. four houses, 
The Grove, Golder's Green: Mr. W. J. King, 
three houses, The Park, Golder's Green; Mr. 
J. Robinson, sixteen houses, Collindale-avenne ; 
Roval Brewery Company, alterations, ** Prince 
Albert." Golder's Green-road: Mr. W. S. 
Dakers, block of shops, Golder’s Green-road. 

Isleworth. — The Brentford Board of 
Guardians have decided to appoint Messrs. 
Nowell Parr & Kates, architects, to prepare 
plans in connexion with repairs and renova- 
tions to be carried out at the Infirmary. 

Kensington.—The roadways of Roland 
Gardens and Yeomans-row are to be paved 
with Kensington clinker blocks, at an estimated 
cost of 907. and 2507. respectively. The 
Borough Engineer has been instructed to pre— 
pare an estimate and apportionment of the 
cost of making up the extended portion of 
Highlever-road. The kerb, channel, and foot- 
way paving in a portion of Powis-square is 
to be reconstructed at ar estimated cost of 
741. The Public Health Committee have de- 
cided, in connexion with the proposed cleansing 
station, to erect same, subject to the sanction 
of the Local Government Board, on a site in 
Blechvnden-mews, adjoining the Public Baths 
and Washhouses, and they have approved 
plans prepared by the Borough Engineer for 
same, and that as soon as the necessary con- 
sents are obtained to the erection, the En- 
gineer, in consultation with the Medical Officer 
of Health. is to prepare the necessary plans 
and specifications to allow in due course of 
tenders being invited for the erection and 
equipment. The cost is put at 9177. 

Lambeth.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Hulbert & Havsman for the erection of 
three shops in Lansdowne-road. 

Lewisham.—Tenders are to be invited for 
paving and forming Approach-road leading to 
St. Olave’s Union Infirmary, when 75 per cent. 
of the estimated cost has been received. Plans 
havo been passed for Messrs. W. J. Scudamore 
& Sons for four houses, St. Mildred’s-road, 
also for Messrs. W. G. Lark & Sons, Ltd.. for 
an addition to No. 410, High-strect. 


THE BUILDER. 


Leyton.—Plans have been passed for Mr. A. 
Radcliffe for nine houses in Essex-and Grango 
Park roads, also for Mr. Е. J. Sturdy, for 
additions to the Nurses’ Home at West Ham 
Infirmary, James-lane. The London General 
Omnibus Company have lodged plans for a 
motor garage, Leyton Green. 

Poplur.—A plan has been passed for Mr. 


W. Pringle for rebuilding ‘ Falcon"' beer- 
house, Eust India Dock-road. 
Ic iehm ond. — The Surveyor has been in- 


structed to put into hand the work of renewing 
the grass verge and fixing kerbs in Kew-road 
at un estimated cost of 100/. It has been 
decided to take such steps as may be necessary 
under the Housing, Town-Planning, ete., Act, 
1909, and the regulations made by tho Local 
Government Board thereunder, with a view to 
an application being made to the Board for 
permission to prepare a town-planning scheme. 
Pluns have been passed for Messrs. S. N. 
Soole & Son for rebuilding dye works in 
Water-lane; also for Mr. Н. G. Leslie for 
four houses in Fitzwilliam-avenue. 

Southgate.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. W. Bass, four houses, High- 
worth-road, Bounds Green; Messrs. Emden, 
Egan, & Co., Queen's Hall Electric Theatre, 
Green-lanes, Palmer's Green; Messrs. Par- 
miter Brothers, four houses, Green Dragoun- 
lane, Winchmore Hill. 

Staines.—At the last meeting of the Board 
of Guardians Mr. Kingston moved that the 
Clerk be instructed. to apply to the Local 
Government Board for consent to a loan for 
the purposo of building a Boys’ Home. He 
suid, in regard to this proposal, that he had 
attended the Local Government Board Offices 
with a Mr. G. W. Manning to discuss the 
scheme. He took with him two sets of plans, 
one prepared by Mr. Manning and the other 
һу а Mr. Scott, of Staines (tlie latter having 
been submitted without fee or reward), and. 
after going into the plans, those submitted 
by Mr. Manning were finally approved. He 
(Mr. Kingston) further moved that Мг. 
Manning be instructed to get out specifications 
und quantities, and, further, that tenders be 
invited for the erection of the building. The 
motion was agreed to. Тһе estimated cost is 
put at 2,000/. 

Tottenham.—The Engineer has been in- 
structed to prepare pluns and estimates for 
making up Barry-avenue, Rusper-road, and a 
portion of Craven Park-road. 

Wandsworth.—Tenders are to be invited for 
paving part of Lessingham-avenue, Tooting, as 
a new street. The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. G. F. Jones, eight houses, 
Uganda-street, Balham; Mr. J. Copp, seven 
houses, Dowton-avenue, Streatham; Messrs. H. 
Somerford & Son, additions to Queenswood 
School, King’s-avenue, South Clapham. 

Watford.—The following roads are to be 
repaired with granite at the costs stated :— 
London-road, 399/. : High-street, 745/.; Market- 
street, 218/.; Cassio-road, 91/.: Whippendell- 
road. 303/.; Hurwood-road, 1997.: Rickmans- 
worth-road, 329.: Woodford-road, 1777. The 
following plans have been passed :—Messrs. 
Morrison, Jones, & Tavlor, Ltd., workshop. 
the Rookery: The Governors of the Watford 
Grammar School. alterations and additions, 
Shepherd's Lodge, Rickmansworth-road ; 
Watford Manufacturing Company, additions to 
Confectionery, Vi-cocou Works, Sandown-road. 

Woolwich.—Electricity mains are to be ex- 
tended at an estimated cost of 275. The 
Works Committee have received a letter from 
Mr. R. Stewart on behalf of Lord Rowallan, to 
the effect that he proposed to develop the 
portion of the Corbett Estate, east of Glenesk- 
road, and north of the South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway. The following plans have 
been passed:—Messrs. F. Boreham, Son, & 
Gladding. architects. 75. Finsbury-pavement. 
E.C.. on behalf of Messrs. F. W. Smith and 
W. F. Goodwin, adaptation of No. 65. High- 
street, Plumstead, into cinematograph theatre: 
Mr. J. J. Bassett, builder. 121, Earlshall-road. 


Eltham, on behalf of Lord Rowallan, six 
houses,  Dunvegan-gardens, Dunvegan-road, 
Eltham. 
— m —j———̃.̃ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Official Architecture. 

Str,—In regard to Mr. Stokes’s criticism 
of Official Architecture” and its cost, I 
should like to lav before vou a few observa- 
tions, if you would kindly allow me, based 
on personal experience at the Office of 
Works. 

Firstly, if the difference in cost between 
Government and private architects’ work is 
due to the rate of pay to the assistants of 
the former, I am sorry for the assistants of 
the latter. One material advantage the 
capable Office of Works’ assistant does 
possess, that of being in a practically per- 
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manent job, for the quantity of work varies 
little from year to year. This ‘fact has 
attracted certain thoroughly competent 
architectural men to the Office of Works, 
who have most of them passed on to the 
permanent staff. Such buildings as the new 
Money Order Office at Holloway and the 
Post Offices at Dudley and Torquay show 
that sufticient talent exists to carry out on 
sound traditional lines all except the very 
large Government buildings. These’ latter 
nearly always have been made the subject of 
competitions, in which private architects 
have joined. | \ 

Meanwhile the separation of maintenance, 
clerical, and purely structural work fram , 
architectural work might be carried further, 
but at the present time there is already а 
trend in that direction. For instance, those 
members of the permanent staff with the 
greatest architectural abilities ‘are yetained 
in London to prepare and carry out designs: 
for new buildings and large alterations and. 
additions. | m | К 

I suggest the question as to whether the 
Office of Works is an expensive department, 
whose work could be more cheaply done by 
private architects, might be partly eluci- 
dated by the publication of details from 
both sides showing incomes, salaries, and 
hours of work of all parties involved. 

Mxprus. 


The R. I. B. A. Examinations and Official 
Archltecture. 

SIR, — I quite agree with your corre- 
spondent Mr. E. J. Dixon that the Institute 
examinations should possess à definite value, 
not only outside, but within the profession 
itself, so that they may prove a real asset 
to those who have passed them, in place of 
their present obscure value, especially to 
assistants. Ж. Ё 1 

But, as you, Sir, point out in your leading 
article of November 3, the question of 
obtaining this value is really bound up with 
the more important question of education, 
and while this is in its present chaotic con- 
dition it should be the aim of the Institute 
examiners to lead rather than to follow. 
The revised syllabus of the R.I.B.A. seems 
to imply that the examiners themselves are 
not quite certain what an architect ought to 
know, and so they offer a sporting chance 
to everyone, be he antiquary, scientist, or 
artist. But if this broadening of the ex- 
amination net is to be obtained by merely 
widening the meshes, the result is not likely 
to be very successful. | 

I am ашин while on this subject of 
examinations that the Ottice of Works. whose 
architectural shortcomings the President of 
the R.I.B.A. has been recently at pains to 
point out, is recruited by an examination on 
very much the same lines as the - present 
R.I.B.A. Final. No doubt the examination 
is a farce, as all such examinations must he, 
as a test of the ability to produce archi- | 
tecture, yet [ cannot help. thinking that the . 
remarks of Mr. Stokes in reference to official 
architecture in general are not only. а little. 
unjust in criticism, but also perhaps rather. 
short-sighted in policy. И ру 

Looking in particular at the. architectural 
productions of the London County Council 
during the last ten years, they appear to me 
to show a standard of ability and taste in 
design and a unity of purpose which are not 
only above the general average of the pro- 
fession, but which could not have been 
achieved- -especialy in the last. particular— 
under any other conditions than those of a 
competent body of assistants working under 
an able and sympathetic chief. Had these 
same commissions been scattered. broadcast 
over the profession we should probably have 
obtained a heterogeneous collection of build- 
ings of all kinds, good, bad, and indifferent, 
instead of a school of design to which few 
can take serious exception. That official 
architecture has both its dangers and its 
limitations is most true, but that if properly 
controlled it can produce good work I think 
Mr. Riley’s department has proved. | 

Mr. Stokes again objects that the work 
is costly; that whereas the outside prac- 
titioner can work for 5 per cent., the official 
departments want from 7 to 10 per cent. It 
seems to me that this simply proves that. 
the outside profession is sadly underpaid, . 
and not that the officials are overpaid. . 
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As a matter of fact, we all know that if 
an architect does his duty by his work and 
pays his assistants a fair salary for their 
work he is in many cases underpaid on the 
5 per cent. basis. It is only by managing 
his office in the most economical manner— 
that is, by employing the smallest possible 
number of assistants at the lowest possible 
salaries-—that he can make it pay at all. 

Surely it would be better policy for us to 
work up to the official 10 per cent. than to 


drag them down to our 5 per cent. ! 
Joser V. HIBBERT. 


Architectural Examinations and the Preparation 
of Desigas for Public Buildings. 

Sig,— These ever-recurring subjects for dis- 
cussion are both to the front just now. The 
moral which may be drawn from Professor 
Reginald Blomfield's article in the last number 
of the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is that architectural 
examination is a necessary evil, more or less. 
In so vast a field as architecture it is difficult 
to test a man in a few days. If it were 
possible to spread the examination over 
several years, then it would Le a thorough 
test. This is practically what is done in 
the Office of Works. A man of primá facie 
ability is-engaged as an ordinary assistant. If 
he passes the test of actual office work for 
some time and shows designing ability, he 
is gradually put оп work of increasing inrport- 
ance, and in time is engaged on the largest 
buildings. 

The architectural staff was formerly selected 
by an open competitive examination, but 
owing to the want of designing ability in 
many o£ the men who passed this examination 
it was abolished, and the architectural work 
given to the men previously referred to who 
had been engaged as ordinary assistants, and 
proved their aLility by years of office work 
under the direct supervision of the heads of 
departments. But the authorities deny the 
men, who have thus proved their ability, any 
official recognition, adequate payment, or 
possibility of promotion, because they did 
not enter by the abortive examination, which 
was abolished because it completely failed 
as a test of architectural ability, and reject 
all recommendations made by the architectural 
heads for the improvement of the position 
of the working staff. 

It is not to be wondered that this has pro- 
duced a state of what Lord Rosekery once 
called “honest dissatisfaction.” 

As a dissatisfied staff cannot be an efficient 
or economical working instrument, it is 
eminently desirable that the Commissioners 
of Works should put their house in order 
thoroughly and quickly. EFFICIENCY. 


Commissions and the R. I. B. A. Scale. 

Sir,—In these days of strenuous effort on 
the part of the Royal Institute of Brit ish 
Architects to raise the status, education, and 
ability of its new members it is surely sad 
to find Fellows of the Institute accepting 
commissions at rates of remuneration under 
those of the Institute scale. 

Т enclose a newspaper cutting containing 
the report of a case in which. the architect 
(whois a Fellow of the Royat Institute) sued 
forthe balance of his remuneration, which had 
been mutually arranged at 35 per cent. on the 
total cost of the work, a house costing 5,000/. 

The client was found liable, but counter- 
claimed against the architect on account of 
“want of supervision and lack of skill.“ The 
counterclaim was upheld. - 

Were Ї an ordinary unsophisticated Iayman 
proposing to build a house I would mentally 
note the following: i ' , 

(1) That the fee of a F.R.I.B.A. would 
not exceed 32 per cent. 

(2) That the employment of a F.R.T.B.A. 
would not ensure proper skill and 
supervision. | | | 

It would not then take me long to decide 
whether I should employ a F.R.I.B.A.. а 
less-experienced, and presumably less skilful, 
member of the Institute, i.e., an Associate, 
or perhaps a Licentiate (who rejolces in a 
somewhat impressive title), or whether I 
shonld employ a builder, who would build me 
a “good, substantial, and well-built house, 
excellently fitted up with évery modern con- 
venience " (vide advertisement), and save the 
architect's fee. 

Тһе Council of the Royal Institute are 
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making excellent progress in the matter of 
stiffening up the examinations and generally 
raising fhe qualifications for admission 
to membership of the Institute. It would, 
I think, be wise to ‘‘stiffen up” the 
conditions under which architects would Ке 
allowed to practise under the title of 
F. R. I. B. A., as cases such as that I have cited 
are intolerable, and are not calculated to re- 
assure the public as to the professional 
qualifications and methods of members of the 
Koyal Institute of British Architects. 
À set of simple by-laws would do it. 
ASSOCIATE. 


Stafford Library Competition. 

Sin, I have recently seen the conditions to 
competing architects in this competition, 
and I should like to say that, in my humble 
opinion, the Town Council of Stafford and 
their assessor, Mr. H. T. Hare, who, I under- 
stand, has drawn up these conditions, are most 
decidedly to be complimented. It is a pleasure 
almost unique to see such a reasonable, fair, 
and yet comprehensive set of conditions.“ 

Everything necessary is asked of com- 
petitors, and, what is the point, nothing 
which is unnecessary, thereby making the 
labour to competitors as light as possikle. 

In these days, when the promoters of open 
competitions so frequently, in quite small 
buildings, ask for elaborate drainage schemes, 
heating pipes, radiators, and ventilators, etc., 
indicating 4-in. details, perspectives, an un- 
necessary number of elevations and sections, 
etc., to say nothing of reserving the right 
to altogether discard the assessor's award, 
and asking competitors to "quote " for 
quantities, it is quite a delight to see such a 
wholesome set of conditions as those compiled 
for this competition by Mr. Hare. 

I think every architect who knows the 
amount of time and thought involved in 
preparing a set of competition drawings will 
join with me in expressing his hearty apprecia- 
tion of the Stafford Town Council and Mr. 
Hare. Henry R. COLLINS. 


The Arrangement of Our Museums. 

Srr,—I was much interested in your article 
on Museums in your issue of October 27. 
I cordially endorse your views that, museums 
should be more ‘‘understandable of the 
people and more simply educational. 

I have for some thirty years been collecting 
objects bearing upon the history of the 
* Folk." А popular Folk Museum would very 
soon fill halt the Crystal Palace, and would 
be really enjoyed by even women and children. 
I do not think anyone yet knows the 
real educational value of a properly-arranged 
simple museum. Existing museums begin in 
the middle of the book! "They leave out the 
first’ chapters. Epwarp LOVETT. 


A Building in the Adeiphi. 

SIR,—I was interested to see in your issue 
of November 10 your historical note as to 
the Society of Arts' building in John-street 
Adelphi. | 

The wording, however, of Sir Henry 
Wood's remarks, as quoted by you, would 
almost lead one to suppose that the arches 
and subterranean roads were things of the 
past, but this, it may interest your readers 
to know, is very far from being the case. 

There are no cows kept there now, it is true, 
though the present freeholder well remem- 
bers their being kept in the arches; but, 
besides other things, there is still an 
enormous quantity of wine stored in them, 
and I think that there must be quite a 
hundred persons of one sort or another in 
daily employment in these lower regions ot 
the Adelphi. The subterranean roadways 
are in continual use, and one, the most 
frequented, goes actually beneath my firm’s 
drawing office. These roadways, however, 
are, and always have been, private property 
and are not public thoroughfares, though 
the public are allowed access to them. 

Practically the whole of the Adelphi 
was underpinned, as stated, in the early 
seventies, and the arches made thoroughly 
secure. | 

My firm has superintended a great deal 
of work їп alterations and additions to 
various properties in {һе Adelphi for our 
client, the freeholder of the estate, and we 
have had-ample opportunities of testing the 
quality of the work of the brothers Adam 
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and of noting the excellence with which it 
was all carried out. 'fhere is still on the 
estate a great quantity of beautiful and 
valuable ceilings, mantelpieces, stoves, doors, 
mouldings, etc., which are a constant source 
of enjoyment, though unfortunately, owing 
to carelessness and indifference in days past, 
many very beautiful things have dis- 
ao»peared. The more experience one has of 
the work of the Adam brothers the more 
one is compelled to respect and admire it 
and the thorough way in which they carried 
it out, even though their articular styie 
may not happen to appeal alike to everyone. 
ARTHUR B. HAYWARD, 
Architect and Surveyor, Adelphi Estate. 


Samuel Elliott & Sons, Ltd. 

Sin, We note in your last issue you mention 
that the above-named is the ** old-established 
firm " of woodworkers. This is incorrect, inas- 
much as the company only started business in 
October, 1902. We are the old original frm 
of joinery and moulding manufacturers, estab- 
lished upwards of forty years at Albert Works, 
Newbury. ‚ 

For Elliott's Moulding and Joinery 
Company, Ltd., 
E. BecckiNGHAM, Managing Director. 


——— —ÄUi‚ꝛ-— — 


INTrER COMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Cubic Space in Factorles. 

Srr,— I shall be obliged if any of your readers 
could inform me under what rule or regulation 
the restriction is placed by which the height 
above 12 ft. 6 in. is not included in calculating 
the cubic extent of factories and workshops in 
providing the 250 ft. cube for every person 
employed. MARYLEBONE. 


Lychgates. 

Sir, — I should be very grateful if you would 
kindly let me know "as few very fine old 
specimens of lychgates as soon as possible, so 
that I can take the necessary measurements 


and sketches at once. 
REGINALD L. LLEWELLYN. 


مھم 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
from the Builder of November 16, 1861. 


Architectural Examinations and the Institute 
of British Architects. 

Ir ought to be thoroughly understood by 
this time, but apparently it is not, that what 
the Couacil of the Royal Institute of British 
Architacts is now doing is simply a response 
to the огу which had been often raised by 
younger members of the profession: “ Give 
us the opportunity of showing that we have 
fully studied our profession and are fit and 
competent to practise it." We do not agree 
in opinion with those who would close the 
profession against all who had not made 
cartain provisional studiss and passed 
certain examinations. Such a restriction in 
an artistical profession, if it could be brought 
about—and we know very well it could not 
be—would be more harmful than useful ; and 
this we have said for years, and we have 
given reasons for so saying. What B 
proposed by the Council of the Institute, 
however, has, as our readers equally well 
know, our warmest concurrence. It в 
purely an educational movement, and by 
pointing out to students the course of study 
to be pursued, and the sort of knowledge 
to be striven for, and affording: them the 
opportunity of showing. that they have 
pursued that course and acquired more OF 
less that knowledge, is likely to etlect great 
good. At present architectural education B 
very insufficiently attended to; the want of 
precise knowledge is often, in consequenes, 


very strikingly apparent. 


— —ĩ— 


HUCKNALL TORKABRD'S SEWAGE. 

New sewage disposal works have been erected 
at a cost of 8,954/., from the plans prepared by 
Messrs. Sands & Walker, engineers, of Notung 
ham. Tho total capacity of the tanks 35 
350,000 gallons, which will be adequate for * 
population of 17,500. The contractor for the 
work was Mr. A. J. Cottle, of Sidmouth. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


* The F ees of French Architects ” is the title 
of the leading article this week. 


The second article, “ English Renaiasance 
Tronwork,” is a review of Mr. J. Starkie Gardner’s 
book on “ English Ironwork of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth Centuries’ (p. 559). ` 


An article entitled “The R.I. B.A. and the 
Australian Capital” is given on p. 560. 


In our “ Notes" column (p. 561) will be 
found comments on: “ Balliol А Chapel“; 
Mortar at Tattershall Castle’ “ Alfred 
Stevens"; “The Late Mr. D. G. Driver 
Real Old-Fashioned "s; Preservation of 
Churches from Fire; Port of London Offices 
Competition.” 


A meeting of the Architectural Association 
маз held on Monday, but instead of the discus- 
sion arranged for on a paper by Mr. J. B. 
Fulton, A. R. I. B. A., entitled That the True 
Hope of Architecture Lies in the Study of Good 
Modern Work,“ the President had the painful 
duty of announcing the sudden death of the 
Secretary, Mr. D. G. Driver. After a vote of 
condolence had been carried, moved by Mr. 
Arthur Bolton and seconded by Mr. Arthur 
Keen, the meeting adjourned (p. 562). 


Engineering Societies (p. 563) include: 
The Concrete Institute ” ; “The Institution 
of Civil Engineers "' $^ Bristol Association of 
Engineers. 


In Competition News (p. 566) is a complete 
list of awards in the series of competitions at 
Gidea Park; also an illustration of the 
Parliament Building, Wellington, N.. 


In Correspondence Columns (p. 567) will be 
found letters on: The Arrangement of Our 
Museums ” ; Stafford Library Competition ”’ ; 
** Official Architecture " ; A Building in the 
Adelphi "; The R. I. B. A. Examinations and 
Official Architecture " ; Samuel Elliott & Sons, 
Ltd.“; Commissions and the R. I. B. A. Scale; 
** Architectural Examinations and the Prepara- 
tion of Designs for Public Buildings." 


Brief notices of the following architectural 
societies appear on p. 572: '' Gloucestershire 
Architectural Association“; Glasgow Architec- 
tural Craftsmen's Society. 
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The Monthly Illustrated Engineering Review 
(р. 573) contains: Regent - treet Polytechnic ” ; 
“ Fireproofing in America”; The Sitte 
Viaduct, Switzerland“; and ` * Electrolysis in 
Reinforced Concrete." | 


The Building Trade Section (p. 579) contains : 
“The Clerk of Works”; London Master 


Builders’ Association“; “ The Approval of 
Plans " ; “ Accuracy in Building * Projected 
New Buildings in the Provinces „ “ Applica- 


tions under the 


1894-1909.” 


The opening meeting of the new session of 
the Survcyors’ Institution was held on Monday, 
when Mr. W. E. Horne, M.P., delivered his 
Presidential Address, an abstract of which 
appears on p. 582. E 


Legal Column (p. 585) includes comments 
on: Water Supplied. to Trade Premises " 
“ Nuisance from Noise“; ‘ Liabilities of Road 
Authorities." 


Law Reports (p. 585) include: “ Barnstaple 
е Dispute "; “ Wallasey Building Dis- 
pute"; * Minter v. Waldstein." 


— ee 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—8 p.m 
Westminster Technical Institute ( Vincent. square, S.W.). 
. J. dram on ** The Principles of Design iu 
Reinforced Concrete ’’—specially adapted for archi- 
tectural students. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 

Aberdeen Architectural Association.—Mr. H. Maclennan 
on “ Structural Ironwork and Steelwork for Architects.” 
Ilustrated. 7.30 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engine rs.—Visit to the works of 
the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Light and Coke 
Company. 3pm. 

Moxpay, NOVEMBER 20. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Н. Н. 
Statham on ‘‘ Modern French Sculpture." Illustrated 
by lantern slides. 8 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum) — 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on ‘‘The Later Renaissance in 
Italy.“ 5 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society (Incorporated) —Mr. 
Mowbray A. Green on ‘Architecture of Bath.’ 
Illustrated by lantern slides. 6 p.m. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on Doric Temples in Greece, Sicily, and 
South Italy." 4.30 p.m. 

Battersea Polytechnic (Lectures on Illuminating Engi 
neering).—Dr. W. J. Ettles on Illumination and 
Eye." 7.31 p. m. 


London Building | M 
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The New Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Mr. W. B. Whitie, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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Nottingham Architectural Societ v,— Mr. H. Burke on 
** Reinforced Concrete Construction.” 8 p.m. 

University of London (University CollegeY.—Mr. А, Н. 
Barker, B.A., B.Sc., on The Real Nai ure of the Prob- 
lems in Heating and Venti.ation Awaiting Solution by: 
the Engineer — VI. 5pm. 

Institution of Civil Engineers — Papers to be further 
ое (1) ** The Loch Leven Water-Power Works," 
by Mr. А. H. Roberts, M. Inst. C E. (2) The Hydro- 
Electrie Plant in the British Aluminium Company's 

осот а Kinlochleven," by Mr. F. B. Sonnenschein, 
A Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. a 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. J. Douglus, LL. D, Past. 
President of the American Institute of Minin Engi 
neers on The шшш Progress of the United States 
of America. 8p 

Manchester Soci y of Architects. — Mr. P. Abercrombie 
1 851 The Contrasted Development of Puris and Vienna.“ 

p.m. 
. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 

Architectural Association —Conversazione, to be held 
at No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S. W. 8pm. 

Society of Antiquarics.—8.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 
Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craſtsmen 


Society. — Mr. Т. G. Gilmour on Town Planning. 
8 p. m. 
—— —— — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The New Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 


IS building, the largest of its kind 
in Scotland, has been in course of 
erection for the last five years, and 
is now completed. It was y opel to 
the public on October 16 
Rosebery. 

The design for the new building was selected 
in open competition, and the architect, Mr. 
W. B. Whitie, F. R. L B.A., is to be congratulated 
on the manner in which he has carried out his 
excellent scheme. 

The building. occupies a site very suitable for 
its purpose, with streets on three sides and open 
space on the fourth side dividing it from St. 
Andrews Halls. It is thus well isolated from 
surrounding buildings, and Glasgow may now 
at last consider her literary treasures worthily 

and safely housed. 

The plans show a building in which a fine 
architectural arrangement has been preserved 
without sacrifice of the public convenience, and 
while one might have liked to see the large 
reading-room definitely expressed оп the 
exterior, the difficulty of so doing is obvious 
when the accommodation required on such а 
limited area is considered. | 
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Ground Floor. 


SCALE 


The. Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 


Mr. W. B. Whitie, F. R. I B.A., Architect. 
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The main reading-room is a well-proportioned 
hall 113 ft. by 52 ft., and gives accommodation 
for 322 readers at thirty-one tables.  Longi- 
tudinally it is divided into three principal bays 
by massive piers, panelled and ornamented in 
plaster, and each main bay is further divided 
by Ionic columns, which carry the entablature 
running round al! four sides at a height of 26 ft. 
The ceiling is segmental in form, and is carried 
by the main piers with moulded and enriched 
ribs springing from the entablature level and 
rising to a height of 44 ft. in the centre. The 
room is lighted entirely from above by glass 
panels between these ribs. 'The lower walls 
between these piers are panelled to a height of 
8 ft. 6 in. in Italian walnut polished and dulled. 
The other furnishings and fittings in this room 
are of the same wood. The upper walls and 
ceiling are finished entirely in plaster and 
Keene's cement. . 

In the public corridors the walls are lined 
8 ft. 6 in. high with Crestola marble in panels 
and bands of ribboned Greek Chippolino, and 
above they and the ceiling are nicely treated in 
plaster. To minimise the noise arising from the 
traffic in the corridors, the floors are laid with 
rubber tiling in black and white squares. 

On the ground floor the corridors give access 
to the rooms for ladies, for students, and for 
the special collections. The ladies’-room and 
the students':room occupy positions north and 
south respectively ot the reading-room, and are 
similar in size, 48 ft. 6 in. by 23 ft. Both are 
finished in French polished Tobasco mahogany, 
but are differently treated indetail. The former 
is seated for fifty readers at nine tables, and the 
latter for forty-one readers at individual tables. 
It is intended that only those with special 
tickets will be allowed to use the students’-room. 
The old Glasgow and the Burns rooms are each 
27 ft. by 23 ft., and are finished and fitted in 
Austrian oak. The public staircase leading to 
the upper floor occupies the semi-circular pro- 
jection which, surmounted by the dome, forms 
а prominent feature of the exterior, and the 
manner in which the wheeling flights of steps 
and the interior of the dome are treated is very 
interesting and successful The whole of the 
interior stringers, balustrades, etc., are of Bath 
stone, while the steps are of white marble, so 
that а very rich and monumental effect is 
attained. 

The рр floor corridor gives access to two 
large public rooms. Оп the north and occupy- 
ing the whole length of the Berkeley-street 
front is the magazine-room, which is seated for 
195 readers at nineteen tables. The finishings 
and furnishings of this room are of French 
polished Tobasco mahogany, the walls being 
treated with fluted pilasters carrying an entab- 
lature, from which a segmental plaster ceiling 
springs. The room is top lit by glazed panels 
in the ceiling. 

The other room provided on this floor is that 
containing the Jeffrey Reference Collection, and 
is of similar dimensions and treatment to the 
саран пе коо except that the finishings are 
of Austrian oak. Exhibition cases are arranged 
in part of this room, and the remainder fur- 
nished with tables for readers. . The floors in all 
the public rooms are laid with oak wood blocks 
in а variety of patterns, with borders of oak and 
beech. For the administrative department of 
the library and for the staff accommodation is 
oven principally. on an intermediate floor 

tween the ground and first floor, with separate 
staircases and entrances. The octagonal room 
on the ground floor behind the main service 
counter is a workroom provided for the librarian 
in addition to his private room. 

The system of cataloguing and book storage 
adopted will probably be considered, when 
judged from a modern library standard, to be 
the weakest point in the whole scheme, but 
regarding this we understand no alternative 
was allowed. The book catalogue system used 
in the old Miller-street building evidently 
commends itself to the authorities, and it is here 
reinstated and the books are stored as before, 
without any special precautions for their 
protection against fire. The books most used 
are arranged immediately behind the service 
counter to the number of about 40,000. The 
remainder of the book storage is on four floors 
immediately over this, and in addition the 
greater part of the basement is devoted to this 
рее All the floors are connected by book 

ifts. 

At present the collection of books numbers 
over 200,000, but storage for double that 
number is provided, so that the growth of the 
library for many years to come has been 
considered. 
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The bookcases throughout are of Tobasco 
mahogany French polished. The heating and 
ventilation of the public rooms is on Ње 
Plenum system, the air being thrown in high up 
in the rooms and extracted at the floor. 

Extract shafts and fans are used. Rooms 
other than public ones are heated by steam 
radiators, as also are the corridors and book 
stacks. 

Externally the building is faced with white 
Northumberland stone from the Blackpasture 
quarries, and is, if somewhat broken in outline, 
very successfully treated. It has a base of grey 
unpolished granite, and the dome, which forms 
the central feature and marks the entrance, is 
finished externally with copper. 

Taken as a whole, the building is one that 
meets very well the claims of public con- 
venience, staff control, and architectural 
arrangement, and is a notable addition to 
Glasgow architecture. 

The following is a list of contractors 
engaged in the work :— 

Mason and brick work—Messrs. P. & W. 
Anderson, Ltd., 64, Douglas-street, Glasgow. 
Wright work—Mr. John Cochran, 70, Dobie's- 
loan, Glasgow. Constructional ‘steel work 
Messrs. A. Main & Co., Ltd., Possilpark, 
Glasgow. Plumber work—Messrs, James Ingle- 
ton Co., 166 еме, Glasgow. Slater 
work—Messrs. John McOuat & Son, 98, London- 
street, Glasgow. Patent roof glazing—Penny- 
cook Patent Glazing Company, Ltd., 11, West 
Regent-street, Glasgow. Plaster work—Messrs. 
D. & J. McKenzie, Gilbert-street, Glasgow. 
Fireproof flooring—Columbian Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Ltd., London. Marble, tile, and rubber 
work—Messrs. Galbraith & Winton, 185, St. 
Vincent-street, Glasgow. Electric W 
Messrs. Allan, Arthur, & Ure, 1924, St. Vincent- 
street, Glasgow. Heating and ventilation — 
Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, Ltd., Leicester. Fire 
alarm installation — Pearson Fire Alarm, Ltd., 
Redeross- street. London. Metal sashes— Messrs. 
Fred. Raby & Co., Ltd., Petershill-road, Glas- 
gow. Wood-block flooring— The Scottish Block 
Flooring Company, 45, Hope-street, lasgow. 
Painter work—Messrs. Macfarlane & Smith, 188, 
West Regent-street, Glasgow. Pneumatic tubes 
—The Lamson Pneumatic Tube Company, Ltd., 
London. Bcokcases—Messrs. Wylie & Lochhead, 
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Ltd., 45, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. Fittings 
and furnishings—Mr. John Cochran, 70, Dobie's- 
loan, Glasgow. Lifts—Messrs. John Bennie, 
Ltd., 151, Moncur-street, Glasgow. Blackpasture 
stone—Messrs,  Herbertson, Ltd., Galashiels. 
Leaded glass work—Messrs. Wm. Meikle & Sons, 
19, Wellington-street, Glasgow; Messrs. Oscar 
Paterson & Co., Blythswood-square, Glasgow. 
Electric fittings—Messrs. J. W. Singer & Sons, 
Frome, Somerset; Spital & Clark, 45, Newhall- 
hill, Birmingham. Adjustable fittings for 
shelves— Messrs. Tonks, Ltd., 12, Farringdon- 
avenue, London. Bronze figure over dome—Mr. 
Thos. J. Clapperton, 434, Glebe-road, Chelsea. 
Clerk of works—Mr. Andrew M. Brown, Stanley 
House, Govan. 


The Castle, Nottiagham. 

STANDING оп а huge rocky spur of New Red- 
stone formation, the site of Nottingham Castle, 
by reason of its commanding position, has been 
occupied from early times by buildings erected 
to overlook the town. Historians mention the 
existence of а tower as early as the VIIIth 
century. А Norman fortress was erected by 
William Peverill, son of the Conqueror in 1086, 
the outer Ballium, with its bastions and gate- 
house, being probably built about a century and 
& half later, and considerable additions were 
made in the XVth century. But after bein 
variously occupied as Royal Palace, citadel, an 
prison, the greater portion of the old building 
was razed to the ground, and the present 
Renaissance edifice erected in 1674 by William 


Cavendish, first Duke of Newcastle. 


Tradition has it that the architect was March, 
a Lincolnshire man, and in Walpoles’ “‘ Anec- 
dotes " mention is made of March (said to have 
been an assistant of Inigo Jones), who designed 
additional buildings at Bolsover and Notting- 
ham Castle," But in his will the Duke writes: 
“I have begun to carry up a considerable 
building at Nottingham Castle, which I earnestly 
desire may be finished according to the form 
and model by me laid and designed.“ 

Tre treatment of the upper windows appears 
to confirm this inasmuch as the Duke was in the 
Netherlands for many years, fully accounting 
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Nottingham Castle: Measured Drawings by Mr. J. Woollatt, A. R. I. B. A. 


Nottingham Castle: Ground Plan. Drawn by Mr. J. Woollatt, A. R. I. B. A. 


for the peculiarities of design. In all prob- 
ability March was clerk of works, or held some 
similar position, and may have been responsible 
for parts of the design. 

Attention may be drawn to the strength and 
vigour of the design, its proportion, and 
the skilful treatment of the surface texture, and 
the correct emphasis of the chief floor, showing 
the influence of an architecturally trained 
mind. 

The mullions and transomes of the main 
windows and the inner circular heads of the 
upper windows were added when the building 
was restored in 1875. The top parapet is also 
modern and utterly out of sympathy with the 
rest of the design. 

The effect of tre richly ornamented cornice 
and the boldly treated scroll work of the upper 
windows, despite the fact that they cut into 
the architrave, combine to form а most 
pieturesque and delightful treatment. 

The enrichment is distinctly original and 
detail very refined, noticeably the architrave ; 
this, added to the good proportion of the whole, 
tends to allay any feeling of restlessness which 
otherwise might be caused by the breaking of 
the entablature round the columns. 

The refinement of detail, the originality and 
vigour of design, make it compare very favour- 
ably with its more magnificent neighbour, 
Wollaton Hall, only three milcs distant, which 
had been in existence about ninety years when 
the Castle was erected. 

The old gatehouse has recently been restored 
by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

JOHN WOooLLATT. 


er 
BOOK RECEIVED., 


NOTES ON THE ArT OF REMBRANDT. By 
C. J. Holmes, M.A. (London: Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 


— —— 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRE IN SHOE-LANE, E. C. 

The fire which broke out on the morning 
of November 10 practically destroyed the 
premises of Messrs. Pontifex & Sons, 
engineers, coppersmiths, and brass-founders, 
in Plum Tree-court, and Shoe-lane, and 
greatly damaged the premises occupied by 
Messrs. Max Emanuel & Co., china-ware 
merchants, and Messrs. Hill & Co., engravers 
and etchers, as well as the Farringdon 
Engineering Works; the damage is computed 
at some 50,0001. The premises of Messrs. 
Pontifex & Sons (formerly Pontifex, Son, & 
Wood) stand on the site of, and at one time 
incorporated, the Holborn, or Oldbourne, Hall, 
cited by Stow as “now letten out into tene- 
ments." In Wilkinson’s Lond ina Illustrata 
are drawings of the carved fireplace and 
mantelpiece in the chief room, and of the 
exterior of the Hall, with the ceiling dated 
1617, drawn and engraved by Banks in 1823. 


read by Mr. William Jones, the 
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 ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Bristol Society of Architects. 

A meeting of the Bristol Society of Archi- 
tects was held on the evening of the 8th inst. 
at the Fine Arts Academy, Clifton. It being 
the opening night of the winter session a good 
company assembled at a conversazione on the 
invitation of the President (Mr. J. Foster 
Wood, F.R.I.B.A.). On the walls of the 
central gallery was hung a very interesting 
collection of architectural studies and travel- 
535 Many of these were dated akout 
1860, having been made by the late Mr. 
Joseph Wood, the father of the President. 
Other contributors were Mr. G. C. Awdry 
and Mr. W. V. Gough. The drawings were 
closely examined, and very much admired by 
those present. Refreshments were served 
during the evening, and at the conclusion, on 
the motion of Mr. Mowbray Green, seconded 
by Mr. R. C. James, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the President. 


Gloucestershire Architectural Association. 


А meeting of the Gloucestershire Architec- 
tural Association was held recently at the 
Municipal Art Gallery, Cheltenham, the 
President (Mr. Walter B. Wood) being in the 
chair. Among those present were Messrs. 
H. W. Chatters, S. H. Healing, T. Overbury, 
R. Phillips, A. L. Iredale, D. R. Lyne, H. F. 
Trew, S. W. 'Thurston, and Н. 8. Davis. 
The extensive collection of architectural books 
at the Cheltenham Municipal Library was dis- 
payed for the inspection of members, and 
ists prepared by the Librarian were dis- 
tributed. During the evening a paper was 

Librarian, 
who is an hon. member of the Association, 
entitled ** A Talk upon Books on Architec- 
ture." "The meeting closed with a hearty 
vote of thanks both to Mr. Jones and the 
Library Committee, proposed by the Presi- 
dent and supported by Messrs. Chatters and 
Overbury. 


Glasgow Technicai College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society. 

At а recent meeting of this Society, Mr. 
James S. Boyd in the chair, papers were 
read dealing with the construction of а country 
house in stone, brick, or concrete. 

Mr. Gilchrist, in his paper, referred to 
the abundance of good freestone, its 
adaptability to architectural treatment, both 
structurally and ornamentally, its great dura- 
bility, and, from a hygienic point of view, the 
greater comfort it afforded its inhabitants. 
Brick houses were fully dealt with and 
numerous examples given, both ancient and 
modern, proving its great adaptability for 
domestic buildings, either cottage or man- 
sion. 

Mr. Park said that the advantages of con- 
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crete construction were its 5 mobility; it. 
could be adapted to every shape and form of 
Structure; and its great strength and fireproof 
qualities, even in thin walls, made for 
economy, both in space and material. 

The Cure described several methods of 
building, both in situ and in blocks. A 
discussion followed. 

— . —— 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. E. 
White (Chairman) presiding. 

Loans.—A loan of 6,316/. is to be made 
to the lslington Borough Council for elec- 
tricity undertaking. The Stepney Borougb 
Council is also to receive a loan of 2,500/. for 
electricity meters. 

lRAMWAYS.—The matter of the tramways 
from Marble Arch to Cricklewood was 
adjourned. 

ScHooL.—The Essendine- road School, 
Paddington, has been enlarged to provide 
additional accommodation for forty physically 
defective children. 

COUNTER’S-CREEK SEWER.—It is proposed to 
construct a side-entrance and manhole on this 
sewer between King's-road, Chelsea, and the 
Lots-road pumping- station, and also two man- 
holes on the King's-road branch of the sewer, 
between  Millman-street and Ashburnham- 
road, Chelsea. 

VICTORIA EMBANKMENT-GARDENS.—O wing to 
various complaints received by the Council 
on the lack of convenience accommodation ip 
this vicinity, it is proposed to erect con- 
veniences at the gardens, upon a site adjoin- 
ing Hungerford House, and tenders are to be 
invited for that purpose. 

WHITE HART-LANE Esrark.— Eight new 
cottages are to be erected on this estate at an 
estimated cost of 1,627]. Six of the cottages 
will comprise three rooms and a scullery, and 
two of them four rooms and a scullery. 

THEATRES AND Music-Harrs.—The follow- 
ing drawings have been approved by the 
Committee :— 

Adelphi Theatre, Strand—provision of a 
teak partition and door in the orchestra 
enclosure. 

London Coliseum—new rooms to be used as 
offices. | 

London Opera  House-—additional exit 
accommodation from two large rooms at the 
back of the stage and escape from the flies on 
the o.p. side. 

Surrey Vaudeville Theatre, Blackfriars-road 
—installation of a stage distribution-board. 

CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRE.—A new cine- 
matograph hall is to be erected at 134, Streat- 
ham High-road, and drawings have been 
approved for that purpose. | 


— 
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The Fyvie Hall in the Polytechnic. 


THE REGENT-STREET POLYTECHNIC. 


Introduction. 


N the west side of Upper Regent-street 
a building familiar to middle-aged 
people in their youthful days was 
that known as the Royal Polytechnic. 

Founded in 1838 for the exhibition of 
novelties in the Arts and Practical Science, 
especially in connexion with agriculture, 
manufactures, and industry, the institution 
was so much appreciated as to call for 
enlargement of the building in 1648. 

The accommodation then provided for an 
exhibition of mechanical and other models 
in several rooms, and there were a hall de- 
voted to manufacturing processes, a lecture 
hall, and the great hall. The latter, lighted 
from the roof, contained models and designs, 
and for many years the floor was mainly 
occupied by two canals with the water area of 
700 sq. ft. The canals afforded appropriate 
facilities for the exhibition of models repre- 
senting a dockyard, locks, water-wheels, and 
steamboats, while at the west end was a 
reservoir, 14 ft. deep, over which hung a 
full-size diving bell. This appliance was 
one of the chief attractions of the Poly- 
technic at the time to which we refer, but 
the institution is probably best remembered 
as the home of Pepper's Ghost. 

It is not quite fair that the Royal Poly- 
technic should be chiefly associated with 
essentially popular attractions, because a 
great deal of useful work was done, includ- 
ing courses of lectures and tuition in various 
subjects. 

After the fire of 1881 the building was 
sold to Mr. Quintin Hogg, by whom the 
Polytechnic was founded on the lines still 
followed. 

Successive developments have involved 
alterations to the building from time to 
time, and at last, owing to the continued 
extension of the departments for technical in- 
struction, it became necessary to remodel the 
entire structure. 

The cost of reconstruction has amounted 
to 90.000/., including contributions as a 
memorial to King Edward VII. to the extent 


of 50,0007., among the latter being the 
special gift of 30,0004. by Lord Leith of 

yvie. The idea of making the building a 
memorial to King Edward has received the 
sanction of the King, and the fact is suit- 
ably recorded by a 1 marble tablet 
in the main entrance hall. 

The whole of the work, with the excep- 
tion of the Regent-street facade, which was 
placed in the hands of the land estate archi- 
tect, Mr. F. T. Verity, was executed to the 


MN 
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LABORATORY 


designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. George A. Mitchell, A. R. I. B. A., the 
Director of the Day Department of the 
ture. The contractors were Messrs. Hollo- 


Mir Bros. (London), Ltd., of Belvedere-road, 


General Description of Building. 


The visitor inspecting the new house of 
the Polytechnic will probably find it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the old and new 
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Fig. 1. Section Parallel to Regent- street. 
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Fig. 2. Longitudinal Section. 
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SCALE 0 FEET 
Fig. 3. Steelwork to Regent-street Front. 
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Fig. 4. Basement Plan showing Steelwork in Ground Floor. 


portions of the building, although here and 
there some apartments are clearly to be 
identified as the work of bygone architects. 
"Taken as a whole, however, the general 
impression to be gathered is that of a new 
building, the greater part oi the work being 
new, and what is old has been skilfully re- 
modelled and blended with the recent con- 
struction. 

The front portion of the building has a 
facade 118 ft. long on Regent-street and 
extends back for a distance of 82 ft., the 
basement and sub-basement stories extend- 
ing 19 ft. beyond the building line below 
the street pavement. Ample light is pro- 
vided by means of pavement lights supplied 
by the British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd 
of Finsbury. This part includes nine 
stories in all as follows :— 


Height Below or 
Description. Height Above Ordnance 
Datum. 
Ft. In. Ft. In 
Sub-basement......... 13 0 24 6 B.D. 
Basement............... 13 0 11 6В8.р. 
«xround floor ......... 16 0 1 6 A.D. 
Fist ROOF 6 13 0 90 6 A.D. 
Second floor ......... 13 0 43 6 A.D. 
"Pied GAGE: ial 13 0 56 6 A.D. 
Fourth floer ......... 13 0 69 6 A.D. 
ТИШ eee 13 0 6 A.D. 
ЗУЕВ BOG? 42 13 0 95 0 A.D. 


Above the main roof a range of five saw- 
iooth roofs give morth light to the art 
studios on the sixth story. The foundation 
jevel is 6 ft. 6 in. below the sub-basement 
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floor, and the total height of the building 
is 137 ft., measured from foundations to the 
top of the saw-tooth roofs. All this part of 
the building is new throughout. 

The back portion of the building is 136 ft. 
wide over all and extends back for a dis- 
tance of 126 ít. Here are situated various 
large halls for concerts, lectures, and other 
purposes, and affording accommodation for 
the swimming-bath and gymnasium. Some of 
the halls are lighted from the top, and there- 
fore limit the height of the Байда in cer- 
tain parts. The back portion may be roughly 
stated as being equal to four stories high, or 
about 80 ft. maximum height above founda- 
tion level. 

The total area covered is approximatelv 
30,000 sq. ft., and the contents of the build- 
ing about 2,000,000 cubic ft. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are respectively transverse 
and longitudinal sections, the former being 
on a line through the front and back por- 
tions of the premises, and the latter on a 
line parallel to and looking towards Regent- 
street. 

These two drawings will enable the reader 
to gather an impression, although by no 
means a complete one, of the accommodation 
provided for the valuable work conducted 
at the Polytechnic. 

Referring to Fig. 1, and commencing at 
the left-hand bottom corner, we find in the 
front portion :— І 

Sub-basement—Engineering department. 
Basement Electrical department. 
Ground floor — Main entrance hall. 

First floor Administration offices. 
Second floor —Classrooms. 

Third floor —Classrooms. 

Fourth floor Photogruphy school. 


Fifth floor Art studios. 
Sixth floor Art studios. 


Behind these departments is the main stair- 
case and lift wel!, and behind them a sani- 
tary tower, with ample lavatory accommo- 
dation of every kind on each floor. 

The back portion of the building on the 
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Fig. 6. Foundation Grillages. 
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Fig. 5. Plan of Grillages in Front Portion of Building. 


same line comprises: Physics laboratory and 
swimming-bath, approximately at basement 
level, two lecture halls at ground-floor level, 
and chemistry laboratory at first-floor level. 
Turning now to Fig. 2, we have, at the 
left-hand cross-sections of the physics 
laboratory, lecture hall and chemistry 
laboratory; in the middle, sections of the 
gymnasium, social-room, with a range of 
clubrooms on either side, engineering class- 
rooms, the mathematical department, and 
photography studios; and at the right hand, 
the locker and refreshment rooms, with the 
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Fig. 7. Section showing Steelwork in Main 
Cornice, Mansard Roof, and Parapet. 


old concert hall over. In the same drawing 
the outline of the front portion of the 
Polytechnic is indicated in elevation. 

The general arrangement of the re- 
modelled building is excellent from the 
standpoint of the educational and adminis- 
trative departments, from the hygienic 
point of view and in the respect that abun- 
dant facilities have been provided for rapid 
egress from every part in case of fire. In 
this connexion we may draw attention to 
the various iron staircases, some on the 
outer walls and others in light wells, sup- 
plied by the St. Pancras Iron Work Com- 
pany, Ltd., of King's Cross. 


Main Structural Features. 

The new premises appropriately embody 
the latest methods of building construction. 
The front portion is a steel-frame building, 
and it is interesting to note that the designs 
were the first to come under the considera- 
tion of the London County Council in con- 
nexion with the new regulations for steel. 
frame buildings. At that time the Super- 
intending Architect to the Council had not 
formulated the particulars required from 
architects concerning the design of such 
buildings, and in order to make sure that 
no delay should occur the architect for the 
Polytechnic work took the precaution to 
provide ample information in the form of 
working drawings and calculations, such 
details, so far as they applied to the steel 
frame, having been prepared by Messrs. 
Dorman, Long, & Co., of Middlesbrough, the 
contractors for the whole of the structural 
steelwork. 

Аз may be seen oa reference to Figs. 3 to 
8, the skeleton is a complete and well.con- 
nected structure in itself. The floors and 
roofs are completed by ferro-concrete (Hen- 
nibeque) panels, and the enclosing walls are 
of brick or stone, reduced in thickness as 
permitted by the new regulations, and as 
dictated by architectural requirements. 

In consequence of rebuilding opera- 
tions it was necessary to underpin the party 
walls on each side and to underpin the back 
and other walls on the site of the institution 


itself. 
Steel Construction. 

. Fig. 3 is a diagram of the steel framing 
in the front walls and is typical of the 
framework throughout the front portion of 
the building. The same drawing gives the 
load in tons on each member of the steel 
frame, and indicates in thin lines the out- 
lines of the stone front. 

Fig. 4 serves the purpose of illustrating the 
arrangement of the stanchions, girders, and 
joists incorporated in the skeleton. This 
drawing is a plan showing the beams in the 
ground floor, and may be taken as typical 
of all the floors above as far as the disposi- 
tion of the members 1s concerned. 

In the main portion of the building the 
stanchions are in three rows parallel to the 
street, spaced about 21 ft. 354 in. and 
21 ft. 6 in., the spacing of the columns in each 
row ranging from 15 ft. 6 in. up to 
24 ft. 23 in., according to requirements. 

The floor bays are divided up into panels 

from 5 ft. 7 in. to 7 ft. 3 in. wide by 
21 ft. 5) in. and 21 ft. 6 in. long, as 
governed by the stanchion spacing. 
. The projecting portion of the new build. 
ing is occupied by stair and lift wells 
and the sanitary tower previously men- 
tioned. 

Fig. 5 is a general plan of the steel gril. 
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Fig. 8. Stanchions and Cantilever Support 
for Main Cornice. 


lages for the stanchions, this plan corre- 
sponding with that in Fig. 4. In most cases 
it will be observed that each stanchion has 
& separate grillage foundation, constructed 
upon а concrete foundation block and em- 
bedded in concrete for rust protection. 
There are, however, a few grillages where 
the concrete blocks unite owing to the rela- 
tively close spacing of the stanchions. Fig. 5 
also indicates the outlines of the ferro-con- 
crete retaining wall described under another 


head. 


Fig. 6 contains details of typical gril- 
lages, one of the smallest and one of the 
largest, the latter designed for the load of 
500 tons. The small grillage comprises four 
5-in. by Jin. by 2-ft. 3-in. I.bars in the 
lower tier, and two 8-іп. by 4-in. by 
2-ft. 3-in. I-bars in the upper tier, 
upon which the stanchion bases are seated. 
The large grillage illustrated comprises 
eleven 12-in. by 5-in. by 6-ft. 3-in. I- bars 
in the lower tier, and three 24. in. by 73 in. 
by 6 ft. 6-in. I-bars in the upper tier. All 
the bars are connected by screwed ties with 
distance pieces. 

The concrete foundation blocks range from 
5 ft. 6 in. to 16 ft. 9 in. square. 

Fig. 7, reproduced from one of the archi- 
tect's drawings, shows some particularly in- 
teresting features of the steel construction. 
The heavy stone cornice of the Regent-street 
front is supported by cantilevers with the 
projection of 4 ft. 3 in. beyond the centre 
line of the stanchions, which also carry 
brackets for heavy girders and from their 
cap rise the sloping struts of the Mansard 
roof. "This is surmounted by a range of saw- 
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tooth roofs and a steel-framed parapet as 
shown. RUE | 

Fig. 8 represente part of a front stanchion 
from fourth to fifth floor levels, and includes 
full details of the connexions, bracket for 
girder, cantilever support for cornice, and 
Mansard roof inclined strut. As shown in 
the detail, each cantilever is formed of three 
I-bars, two 8 in. deen and one 10 in. deep. 

In succeeding articles we propose to give 
further structural notes and particulars rela- 
tive to the engineering equipment of the 
Polytechnic building. 


FEE 
FIREPROOFING IN AMERICA. 


Тне following is an abstract of a paper by 
Mr. Richard L. Humphrey, of Philadelphia, 
President of the National Association of Cement 
Users, read at the nineteenth ordinary general 
meeting of the Concrete Institute, held at 
Denison House, Westminster, S.W., on 
October 26 :— 

America has, as you all know, the proud 
distinction, if you wish to ро it in that way, of 
having the greatest fire losses in the world. 
The losses in America are enormous—nearly 
ten times the average of Europe. It would 
seem, therefore, that it was rather incongruous 
for America to come and talk to a country 
that is particularly low in fire losses on the 
subject o. fireproofing. 

But I think if you bear with me a minute 
you will see that perhaps the very fact that we 
have such enormous losses in America haa led 
us to study this subject of fireproofing and fire 
prevention, and it has been a necessity to find 
out ways and means to prevent this enormous 
annual destruction of building materials by fire. 

I find that in America we build, under our 
rather poor building laws, buildings of a low 
fire resistance, and equip our fire departments 
with magnificent fire-fighting appliances, high- 
pressure water systems, so that the country is 
subjected to a great annual tax for the main- 
tenance of this expensive fire-fighting system. 

The annual losses ате not by any means 
represented by the annual destruction of 
property. In addition to the destruction of 
property and building materials, there is the 
annual tax that is necessary for the upkeep of 
the fire-protection service, and then the addi- 
tional tax that comes from the very bigb rates 
of insurance ; so that, year by year, the total 
annual losses from fire, which I believe are 
entirely preventable, are represented by a great 
deal more than the two or three dollars per 
capita which is merely the value of the property 
destroyed. | 

We feel in America that where the question 
of the concentration of the resources is receiving 
so much careful attention it is of the utmost 
importance that we should study the conserva- 
tion of our building materials ; so that I think 
now generally throughout America there is а 
tendency to revise the building laws for the 
purpose of ensuring the erection of better 
structures. But, of course, it is impossible to 
make those laws in a large measure retroactive, 
and there must necessarily exist for many years 
to come buildings which at best can only be 
described as tinder-boxes. 

Of course, in America great conflagrations 
have occurred. The one in Chicago was perhaps 
only second to that in San Francisco, but in 
Boston in 1872 and Baltimore in 1904 con- 
flagrations of great size, which destroyed 

roperty worth millions of dollars, occurred, 
but were only small in comparison with the 
large arca of Chicago and San Francisco. In 
Baltimore the fire-fighting service from Phils- 
delphia, New York, and Washington were 
practically powerless because in the extreme 
cold weather which prevailed at that time the 
water service was of little value. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the San Francisco fire it 13 
estimated that the profitsof twenty years were 
destroyed in a fire of three days’ duration. 

It frequently happens that the walls of a 


structure are standing after a бге, and people 


point to those walls as an evidence of the fact 
that the building has satisfactorily passed the 
conflagration. It often happens that the walls 
are of concrete, and after the fire are in 

shape, and only require a renewal of the floors, 
doors, and windows, and roof, to make a habit- 
able dwelling. The floors and columns are 
fireproof, but the front walls are cast-iron, 
which are destroyed, or the walls of brick fall 
down. One of the best examples in America 
of the behaviour of reinforced concrete in & 
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serious conflagration was the building of the 
Guarantors Trust Company, of Baltimore, and 
load. tests were made on those floors after the 
fire by the Б department, and they were 
found to be amply sefe under the ordinary 
building laws. In the destruction of the 
adjoining building opportunity was afforded for 
the construction of a modern building, and it 
became necessary to tear down the rebuilt 
structure because it did not fit in with the new 
structure, although 16 was in very good 
condition. | 
Stone is very largely used, not only in this 
country and in America, but all over the world, 
аз an ornamental material, and it is evident, I 
think, from the study of buildings where there 
have been fires of intense heat that the stone is 
Almost entirely destroyed. It is almost impos- 
sible to replace the ornamental character with- 
out rebuilding the structure entirely, and the 
behaviour of granite апа hard sandstone in 
fire, which splinter and split, is ample evidence 
that the subject of natural building stones 
should be studied with & view to determining 
their resistance to fire. The United States 
Government have undertaken some studies of 
this kind, and they have found that it makes 
material difference as to how the stone is 
quarried in its fire resistance. They found that 
‘granite oan be quarried so as to offer almost 
100 per cent. greater resistance to fire in one 
direction than it does in the other direction ; so 
that in the matter of ornamental building 
stones there is much to be learned in the manner 
in which the stone is quarried from the point of 
view of its fire resistance. Of course, in some 
buildings the destruction cannot be estimated. 
The mere fact that the skeleton remains is not 
very much consolation, and when ornamental 
parts are also structural parts carrying the 
walls, then, of course, the construction seriously 
endangers the safety of the structure. 

It is a striking fact that architects and people 
in general in America regard burnt clay as an 
-admirable fireproofing material ; and I think in 
8 e measure this opinion has been based on 
ithe fact that small pieces of burnt clay when 

placed in a fire and got hot and thrown into 
water are not disintegrated. But the clay is 
not used in that way. It is used in the shape of 
а tile. In the process of manufacture it often 
happens that these tiles are cracked in the 
Corners, and when a column thus fireproofed is 
subjected to the action of heat, the unequal 
expansion of the outer face of the tile as con- 
ttrasted with the inner face against the steel, an 
expansion which the thin web at the corner is 
unable to resist, cracks the tile and the web. 
As а result the tile is broken away from the 
-column, and the column is left to the action of 
the heat and collapses. 

It often happens that in the construction of 
-columns an attempt has been made to fireproof 
them by binding around the column a metal 
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fabric and then plastering it. In the Fairmont 
Hotel about 100 columns fell as а result of this 
kind of fireproofing. It frequently happened 
that the floor settled as much as a foot. Now 
you must bear in mind that there was no great 
fire in that building. The hotel had not been 
completed, and the only material there was the 
lumber that was used in the construction of the 
building, which was not а great amount, but the 
burning of this lumber was sufficient to develop 
enough heat to buckle the flimsily-constructed 
columns, and in the destruction of such build- 
ings one frequently sees the folly of those 
flimsy evasions of the law. 

It is quite general in а fire to find that where 
terra-cotta tiles have been used the lower face 
by reason of its expansion has flaked off. Perhaps 
as much as 35 per cent. failed so as to come off, 
while а larger per cent. perhaps are cracked so 
badly as to be able to be pulled off with the 
fingers. Now in a case of that kind nothing 
can be done in the way of restoration except by 
entire reconstruction of the floor. 

The suspended ceiling was found in the San 
Francisco and Baltimore fires to have acted as 
an excellent shield, and greatly increased the 
fire resistance of the floor. Unfortunately in 
carrying out this idea it frequently happens that 
ordinary gypsum or plaster is used, and with a 
very flimsy anchor the gypsum loses its life at a 
very low temperature, the anchor is destroyed, 
and the ceiling falls. 

It generally happens that the roof trusses of 
a building are never protected. The upper 
ceiling is rendered reasonably fireproof, but the 
steel trusses of the roof are not protected, and, 
as & result, it frequently happens that the roof 
becomes the entry for а fire from the outside. 
It is just as necessary to protect the steel work 
of the roof as it is any other part of а structure. 

It is not only necessary that the floors and 
columns of & building shall be properly pro- 
tected against fire; it is also necessary that not 
only the interior but the outside shall be pro- 
tected. It frequently happens that the windows 
аге perhaps metal frames protected with terra- 
cotta or some similar fireproofing, and the 
destruction of those windows leads to an easy 
access for the flames to spread from floor to floor 
and lead to the entire destruction of the 
building. 

In some cases where metal doors and windows 
were used and plain glass used in the windows 
the glass simply softened and fell down, and so, 


. of course, the barrier was of little value. On 


the other hand, when the window is constructed 
with metal frames and wire-glass windows of 
approved type the glass often softens, but still 
stays in place and prevents the fire from gaining 
&ccess to the building. 

I believe personally that concrete is going to 
play a very important róle in the question of 
fireproof construction of the future, and it was 
for this reason that I took for my subject 
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Fig. 1. The Sitter Viaduct, Switzerland. 
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to-night the subject of fireproofing because I 
believe that the Concrete Institute of England 
and the concrete organisations of America have 
а very important responsibility and а very 
important task before them.” 

A discussion followed in which Messrs. E. О. 
Sachs, E. Fiander Etchells, William G. Kirkaldy, 
E. P. Wells, and Sir Henry Tanner took part. 


THE SITTER VIADUCT, 
SWITZERLAND.—I. 


Амоха the various works involved in the 
construction of the Bodensee- Toggenburg 
Railway in Switzerland the steel and 
masonry viaduct crossing the Sitter River, 
near Saint-Gall, and close to the station of 
Bruggen, is а remarkable structure, in the 
erection of which some interesting timber 
falseworks were employed. 

This viaduct, 580 metres long, comprises 
at one end four masonry arches of 25 metres 
span, and at the other end two masonry 
arches of 25 metres span and five smaller 
arches of 12 metres span. Between the two 
series of masonry arches there is а steel 
lattice girder of 120 metres span, crossing 
the lowest part of the valley at 98 metres 
above the river. 

Fig. 1 is a general view of the completed 
bridge, where part of the timber construc- 
tion tower, built for erecting the steel 
girder, is still in position. 


Masonry Piers and Arches. 

The masonry part of the viaduct is chiefly 
remarkable for the height of the piers, par- 
ticularly of those acting as supports for the 
middle span. One of these piers is 85 metres 
high from the foundation block to the 
seating of the steel girder, and the other 
is 59 metres high between the same levels. 

The higher of the two piers measures 
15:45 metres by 11:60 metres at the base and 
725 metres by 7 metres at the top, the 
maximum pressure on the foundations being 
limited to 10:5 kilogrammes per square centi- 
metre. The batter on the side facing the 
valley is one in twenty, and the batter on 
the upstream and downstream sides ranges 
from one in twenty to one in fifty by suc- 
cessive degrees from foundations to summit. 

The two masonry arches next to the steel 
girder are of the three-hinged type. The 
spandrels are constructed with expansion 
joints above the three articulations, in order 
that the movements of the piers at the top 
and the variations of pressure on the struc- 
ture shall not be liable to cause dislocation 
of the masonry. 

The arches were built on trussed centring, 
supported by the piers, and steel gangways 
were fixed at springing level so as to afford 
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Section at Middle of Span. 


Fig. 2. Sitter Viaduct : Details of Steel Girder Span. (From Genie Civil.) 


ready means of communication between the 
entire series of piers at each end of the 
bridge. 

The foundation block of each pier consists 
of mass concrete, the proportions of which 
were varied in accordance with the load to 
be carried, the unit loads ranging from 52 
to 10:5 kilogrammes per square centimetre. 
The pier shafts are built of dressed stones in 
mortar of cement or hydraulic lime accord- 
ing to circumstances, and at every 10 metres 
of height the masonry includes bed courses 
of hard gritstone. 'Гһе pier caps and the 
arch spandrels are in granite. The masonry 
part of the viaduct comprises some 21,200 
cubic metres in all. 

Before construction of the foundations, 
10.400 cubic metres of earth and rock had to 
be excavated, 2,200 cubic metres of this 
being for the highest pier, and deposited at 
the approaches to the viaduct. 


Aerial Cableways. 


The masonry work was executed with the 
aid of two aerial cableways bringing 
materials from the Saint-Gall side, because 
at the time of construction the railway tun- 
nel on the other side of the valley was not 
completed. Sand and gravel for mortar and 
concrete were obtained from the river bed, 
but stone, cement, steel, and all other 
materials were delivered on the site by rail 


and transported by the aerial cableways. 
One cableway was placed 2 metres to the 
right and the other 7 metres to the left of 
the axis of the viaduct. On each cable ran 
a carrier with endless haulage cable, and 
tackle for lowering and hoisting skips, the 
installation commanding the works from one 
end to the other. 

In order to prevent the swaying of the 
smaller cables and consequent injury to 
workmen, these cables were held by stirrups 
at a fixed distance from the main cable, and 
picked up by the travelling carriage during 
operation of the cableway. 

Mortar and concrete, prepared on the 
bank of the river, were hoisted in skips 
from the base of the highest pier and dis- 
tributed to all parts of the works, which 
were placed in communication with the 
control station of the cableways by means 
of electric bells. 

The actual capacity of the two cableways 
was not more than 35 cubic metres per day 
of ten hours, owing to the unavoidable 
delays attending the loading and discharging 
of the skips. 

For some of the smaller piers auxiliary 
transporters were employed, conveying 
materials directly from the railway line. 

Mortar was mixed throughout in the 
following proportions :—Hydraulic lime 
mortar, 360 kilogrammes of lime per cubic 


the masonry piers. 
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metre of sand; cement mortar, 1l part of 
cement to 3 parts of sand. 


„. Steel Girder Span. 


The construction of the timber tower and 
the execution of other works necessary for 
assembling and erecting the girder span o: 
120 metres occupied more than twelve 
months. 

This girder, which is the greatest so far 
in Switzerland, was designed, constructed. 
and erected in place by Messrs. Theodore 
Bell & Co., of Kriens-Lucerne. From centre 
to centre of the main girders it is only 
5 metres wide, the reason for this smau 
width keing the desire of the railway 
company to keep down the dimensions of 
To ensure the trans- 
verse rigidity of the span, the depth o! 
the girders was kept down to one-tenth of 
the span, instead of one-seventh ог one 
eighth as customary for work of the kind. 
The members of these girders, as well as 
those of the horizontal wind ‘bracing, have 
been strengthened to allow for the reduced 
depth. 

As the dead weight of the bridpe is more 
than double the permissible rolling load, t^e 
transverse stability under the effect of 
traffic is better assured than if the span 
were smaller, the proportion of depth to 
width remaining the same. 

The main girders, of parabolic profile on 
the under side, have double trellis panels 
and are 5:15 metres deep at the ends and 
12-30 metres deep at the middle. Fig. 2 
gives details of the construction and renders 
unnecessary further description and dimen- 
sions. The longitudinal girders on which 
the sleepers are laid have been fitted so 
as to provide for expansion and contraction, 
and at the same time so as to be v^ 
affected by movements caused by the expan- 
sion and contraction of the main girders. 
Along the axis of the span a footbridge 
connects the two ends (see Fig. 2, section 
at middle of span). This bridge can be 
reached by ladders from the decking ani 
makes inspection of the structure possible at 


. all times. 


ELECTROLYSIS IN 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


Two INDEPENDENT investigations of tb 
electrolytic corrosion of steel embedded iv 
concrete are discussed in papers read before the 
Western Society of Engineers and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. One paper 
by Professor Charles F. Burgess deals with ех. 
periments conducted by the author with the 
object of obtaining quantitative data on the 
corrosion of reinforcement under vanos 
conditions, and the other by Messrs. C. Edwar! 
Magnusson and G. H. Smith gives the results 
of research into the nature and causes of the 
corrosive process and methods of prevention. 
Professor Burgess's test specimens were made 
«o as to ensure the corrosive efficiency of 
current maintained at the pressure of 8 volts. 
and from the results obtained it appears that 
when the blocks were placed in ordinary vater 
a corrosion of from 0:32 oz. to 1°28 oz. of irn 
per year is possible per square foot of iron 
exposed, and that a 3 per cent. solution f 
common salt increases the rate of corrosion 
about one hundred times. The data ft 
pressures lower than 8 volts can be appro": 
mately deduced by the application of Obm + 
law. The interest of the investigation bY 
Messrs. Magnusson and Smith centres шаш" 
upon suggested means of preventing electrolyte 
corrosion. Their results show that concrete and 
cement when dry are good insulators. the c 
ductivity of these materials varying | with 
porosity and the nature of the solution in the 
pores. It is scarcely practicable to fill all the 
pores in concrete and mortar and to eliminat” 
moisture so completely as to insure n 
conductivity. Therefore some other treatm 
is necessary. The authors find that согтох"? 
can be entirely prevented if the embedded ir ? 
is treated so that the current leaves it throw" 
some other metal capable of preventing '*“ 
oxvgen ions from coming in contact with the 
iron. Experiments with aluminium paint w“ 
successful, although the protective со 
broke down after à time, and the author 
believe that aluminium plated bars would © 
perfectly immune from electrolytic corros n. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE CLERK OF WORKS. 


F all names associated with building that 
of Clerk of Works" is one of the 
most ancient, although it is doubtful 
whether this title applied to an indi- 

vidual performing the same functions as in 
modern usage. In the account of the 
repairs executed at Porchester Castle by 
Edward II. in 1321 and 1322, we read that the 
work was done under the supervision of the 
* King's Clerk of Works," Peter de Pulford. 
It is, however, probable that this gentleman 
occupied a higher position than that generally 
credited to his modern namesake, and would 
act largely on his own initiative rather than as 
the representative of an architect. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the modern 
clerk of works may not hold such an important 
position as his ancient brother, he is still an 
important factor in the present-day building 
operations. His position calls for а very wide 
knowledge of building operations, unimpeach- 
able honesty, and an unlimited amount of tact. 
He should be fairly educated, very methodical, 
and have а manner that commands respect. 
We have heard it suggested that ''C. of W." 
after a signature stands tor “Cock of the 
Walk." This is a. libel in most instances, 
although there are cases where this interpreta- 
tion would apply, but, while in effect this should 
be his position, the discreet clerk of works is 
careful not to emphasise the fact. 

The most useful clerk of works is the indi- 
vidual who has had practical experience by 
working at some prominent trade—varying as 
the general character of the work he has to 
superintend varies, e.g., for good.class church 
work а mason is often the best man, and so on; 
but, whileit is advisable that he should have had 
practical training in one trade, his general 
experience should extend over all, as he will be 
called upon to exercise judgment upon greatly 
varving matters as regards quality of both 
workmanship and materials. 

A most reprehensible practice obtained in 
some offices of sending out a pupil to act as clerk 
of the works, which was all very well for the 
architect, and not so bad for the pupil, as he 
gained experience in practical working which 
would serve him in good stead in conjunction 
with the office training, but what of the 
employer and in many cases the builder? If 
the builder was unprincipled he took advantage 
of the so-called clerk of works’ inexperience. 
On the other hand, it sometimes happened that 
the tendency of youth and inexperience to 
assert a little brief authority, caused a good deal 
of unnecessary trouble, by finding fault with 
very little cause, at the same time passing over 
matters of much greater importance. We think 
it can be safely said that this state of things is 
not so prevalent as was once the case. 

A point to be considered is how far should a 
clerk of works’ duties extend. In the first place, 
how far should the practice go of making 
drawings ? Doubtless the clerk of works who 
can make drawings is & very useful man for the 
architect, but beyond a few explanatory details 
this portion of the work should be done in the 
architect's office, and unless employed on the 
works as an assistant pure and simple—in 
which case he would cease to be a clerk of 
works proper—his work should be confined to 
the superintendence of the works, giving general 
directions, booking day time and materials, and 
keeping а note of all buried work which may be 
subject to measurement, if it is not possible to 
measure such work at the time ot its execution. 
He should not act as architect’s assistant at the 
expense of the employer. Like the foreman, he 
is more useful on the works than in the office, 
and in works of any magnitude he will find his 
time fairly well occupied without attempting 
too much in the way of office work. 

Another question that often arises is how far 
a clerk of the works is empowered to issue 
orders involving extra cost.  Doubtless cases 
do arise where some such power should be 
exercised, but it should be to а very limited 
extent, and he would be well advised to hesitato 
before giving such orders, much trouble having 
arisen owing to the builder having received 
instructions to do work in a certain way 
involving extra cost which certainly was 
not in the clerk of works’ mind at the time 
of issuing the order. Іп this case it is the duty 
of the builder to point out the fact and make a 


definite stitement in writing to that effoct. 
Tnis would save à great deal of future strife 
and misunderstanding, as the matter would be 
referred to the architect as the one empowered 
to order extra work. Most ot us at some time 
or other have found ourselves somewhat 
embarrassed by unexpected claims at the close 
of the works which could be more easily settled 
during their progress, if not avoided altogether. 

Many contractors considered the signature of 
the clerk of works on а day-sheet as equivalent 
to an order, or at least an acknowledgment of an 
extra, but this should never be the case unless 
there is a clear understanding to this effect at the 
outset. It should not even be considered ап 
acknowledgment of the fact of the work being 
a day-work item. It should represent a check as 
to the correctness of time and materials charged, 
and nothing beyond this. The question as to 
whether the work is extra or whetber it should 


be chargod day work in lieu of being measured, 
should be left to the proper person to deal with 
these questions—the surveyor engaged to deal 
with the accounts. The clerk of the works; 
from his intimate knowledge of the work during 
its progress, can often give invaluable informa- 
tion which may lead the surveyor to a better 
judgment as to how these particular items may 
Ье dealt with. 

A well-kept diary noting the state of the 
weather, the arrival of drawings, the advent 
of special tradesmen, any special instructions 
given, and many other small details—small in 
themselves at the time, but often of large 
importance at a later date—will be found of the 
utmost value in case of any dispute as to delay 
and other matters that will arise even on the 
best-regulated building work. A weekly report 
should be made to the architect somewhat in the 


form here given :— 
No. 28. 


Clerk of Works’ Report of Work in Progress at 


BLANKLEY 


INSTITUTE. 


For Week endíng Friday, July 21, 1911. 


To JOHN SMITH, Architect, LONDON. 


WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 
Е ў Hours 
No. on Day 
Work. 
1 Foreman. | 
| Excavators. | 
6 | Labourers 5 
4 Bricklayera. 
2 Masons. 
12 | Carpenters and Joiners 7 
Slaters. 
2 Plasterers. 
Plumbers. 
Glaziers. 
, Painters. 
Smiths. 
Fitters. | 
1 ' Seaffolders. 


Engine Drivers. 


` Machinists. 


11 SUB-CONTRACTS 
Total. 


Engineers. 
Electricians. 


| Sculptors and Carvers. 


— — —— . — = 


DAY WORK. – Тһе clerk of works is to obtain immediate notification of the employment of 


| 


STATE OF THE WEATHER. DRAWINGS RECEIVED 
| N.B.—The Numbers 
of the Drawings 
, only to be stated. 
Sat. Fine. | 125 
Mon | 126 
Tues. — [ 127 
| Wed. Wet, half day. 128 
Thurs. Fine. 
Fri. — 


DRAWINGS AND PARTICULARS REQUIRED. ` 


Details of Joinery to Committee-room and Retiring- 


rooms, 


Selection of Flushing Tank and Sanitary Fittings. 


any men on day work, to check daily and enter the total in his report. He is also to 
obtain a weekly account of same from the contractor for all work done and material used 
in day work, which aecount must be signed by the foreman and clerk of works, and sent 


to the architect without delay. 


NOTES ON PROGRESS OF WORKS, ETC. 


Taking down the centering from ceiling of Small Hall, etc. ; hacking to ceilings, etc. 


Preparing roof over Small Hall, etc. 


Firing stone coping and pointing to brickwork of east and west walls. 


Very steady progress as being made. 


EDWARD BROWN, Clerk of Works. 


58. 


Amongst other qualifieations we have men- 
‘tioned, after unimpeachable honesty (which for 
-obvious reasons we“ place first) comes that of 
'tact. Some clerks of works, more particularly 
those of somewhat limited experience, show a 
deplorable lack of this qualification, and seem 
rather disappointed than otherwise if they have 
“ nothing whatever to grumble at," and appear 
to think that unless they can go to the architect 
with a long list of complaints and statements as 
to how “ I had that out " or “ this down ” that 
the architect will think they are not doing their 
duty. We have in our mind now two clerks of 
works working for the same architect, and at 
the time acting on two different works, but the 
same contractors. In the one case there was 
notbing but trouble from beginning to end, 
largely arising from this lack of tact, and also, 
we are afraid we must say. from an arrogant 
nature. There was a strong suspicion that the 
time of complaint was often delayed till the 
rectifying of the offending portion meant 
‘removing a large amount of work whic! might 
have been avoided had the defect been pointed 
out or mentioned at the time. "The result was 
trouble all round. The architect was often 

laced in a very awkward position in stecring 

tween weakening the power of the clerk of 
works and justice to the contractor—a position 
not rendered any easier by the fact that the 
clerk of works was the nominee of the employer. 
The builders looked with suspicion upon every 
complaint made, and altogether it was a relief 
to everyone concerned when the work was 
finished. In the other case it was altogether 
different, although if there was any cause for 
complaint the clerk of works made it perfectly 
clear in no uncertain voice that “ that will not 
do." He was а man fully up to his work, and 
commanded the respect of the builders by his 
knowledge, and they knew that what he said he 
meant. He never had to ask twice to have 
anything removed, and the architect was not 
troubled with any complaints. We are in а 
position to say, with a full acquaintance with all 
the parties and tbe works themselves, that the 
second job was equal in all respects to the first, 
and as both were of the same class, one was able 
to make a fair comparison and a later acquaint- 
ance with the work bears this out. 

We will close these rambling notes with an 
instance of where great tact was required, but 
where we are afraid the circumstances placed 
too great a strain upon human nature. The 
architect of & provincial job losing his clerk of 
works took a strong fancy to the foreman, and 
with a strange lack of the idea of the fitness of 
things, offered the foreman the post of clerk of 
works on the same job. The contractor was, to 
put it quite mildly, ''keen." The new clerk 
of the works coming on to his duties with a 
pretty full knowledge of the ''tricks of the 
trade," in which he had had a good training under 
his late employer, was virtue itself. The sequel 
oan well be imagined. He was up to iM 
move, and, not having all the discretion whic 
his unique position demanded, he made his 
successor's life a perfect misery. We, however, 
think the blame attached more to the architect 
who placed him in such a position than the clerk 
of the works himself. Аз we have said, it was 
too great а strain upon human nature, and the 
opportunity of getting his own back from his 
late employer was а temptation not to be 
resisted by any ordinary human being. 

It may be said that the points we mentioned 
are obvious to all, but it is often the obvious 
that is missed, therefore if we have said nothing 
new. but have only driven home some of the 
qualifications and characteristics which make 
the clerk of works as he should be, something 
more than а mere policeman, we shall feel we 
are justified in putting these few rambling notes 
together. 


TWO DECEASED BUILDERS’ ESTATES. 

The estate of the late Mr. James Smart, of 
Newcastle, builder and contractor, who died 
on September 29, aged sixty-eight years, is of 
gross value of 102,528L, with net personalty 
5.626/.; the gross value of the estate of the 
lute Robert Rothwell, of Deeplish, Rochdale, 
builder and contractor, is sworn at 35,0380. 


BELGIAN CEMENT TRADE DECLINING. 

Sir Cecil Hertslet, British Consul at 
Antwerp, in his annual report to the Foreign 
Office, just issued, writes:—Cement at one 
time formed a large and valuable trade, and 
large quantities were some years ago exported 
from Belgium to England. This trade has 
been steadily declining of late years. The 
exports in 1910 пш 50,554 tons, valued at 
49,560/., compared with 57,921 tons, valued at 
55.600/., in 1909. 


THE BUILDER. 


THE APPROVAL OF PLANS. 


Ат the meeting of the Farnham Urban 
Council on Tuesday of last week complaint 
was made against the practice of architects 
and builders proceeding with the erection 
of buildings before the plans have been 
approved by the Council. The Committee 
pointed out in their report that they thought 
it should be more generally known that it is 
an offence against the Council's by-laws for 
any person to commence the erection of a 
building without having previously given 
notice and submitted plans, etc., as required 
by by-law No. 94. | 

Mr. А. G. Mardon, partner of a local firm 
of builders, called attention to the difficulty 
of getting plans settled. He thought it 
would be rather hard to enforce the by-law. 
Most people submitted plans to the officials 
of the Council, who nid whether they were 
or were not in accordance with the by-law, 
and proceeded with the work at their own risk. 

Mr. E. Kempson said if a person deposited 
plans he had given the necessary notice, and 
could proceed with the building. 

Mr. R. Preston asked how they could 
expect the Surveyor to know whether the 
by-laws had been complied with when the 
whole of the foundations had been covered 
up. Anything might have been put in the 
foundations. 

The Chairman : In nearly all cases that fact 
is the case. 

Mr. Preston: Then what is the use of a 
Plans Committee at all? 

The Chairman said it would be а great 
advantage to architects if when plans were 
returned disapproved the reasons might be 
stated. 

The recommendation was adopted. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


А Сосхси, meeting of the London Master 
Builders' Association was held at Koh-i-Noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C., on Thursday, the 
Oth inst. The President (Mr. О. Bird 
Godson) presided. 

The Council received the report of the 
Bricklayers' Trade Committee re overtime 
payments, and gave instructions with regard 
to it. 

Many matters of trade interest were con- 
sidered, and the necessary instructions were 
given in connexion with the various ques- 
tions under consideration. 

The following were elected members of 
the Association :— 

1. Ordinary member—Mr. A. E. Symes, 

Stratford, E. 

2. Associate members — Messrs. John 
Russell & Co., Ltd., 145, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C. 

The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Com- 
pany, Ltd., 124, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, S.W., were nominated as Associate 
members of the Association. 


ACCURACY IN BUILDING. 


At the annual mecting of the National 
Association of Apprenticeship, held on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, November 1, at Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, London, the Mayor of Hamp- 
stead (Mr. W. Woodward), in moving the 
re-election of the retiring members of the 
Council, said that, from the point of view of 
an architect, sincere congratulations were due 
to those who initiated and supported such a 
magnificent institution. From an artistic point 
of view, and from that of the craftsman, the 
exhibits of the apprentices showed diligence, 
skill, aptitude, and, in many instances, decided 
artistic feeling. He did not care what the 
calling, the art, or the profession was, it was 
impossible to be master of it unless the young 
man underwent the training which, for the 
moment, he would call an apprenticeship. Ho 
counselled the apprentices to cultivate as far 
as possible accuracy of hand and of eve—two 
features of their future calling which they 
should find of the utmost importance. Speak- 
ing again as an architect, he very much 
regretted to say that he found on buildings 
being erected under his own supervision a 
decided want of accuracy of eye and of hand, 
which led to enormous trouble and expense to 
everyone concerned. His advice to apprentices 
was: Don't think you сап attain to eminence 
in vour business by any slapdash imitations of 
what has gone before. Study well the great 
masters, look to the precedents in all your 
work, study these, and try to emulate them. 
Then try to import into these as much 
originality as you possibly can. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


KING EDWARD MEMORIAL, PLYMOUTH. 

A new pavilion for consumptives is to te 
erected at Didworthy as a memorial to the 
late King. The estimated cost is 5004, and the 
plans have been prepared by Mr. C. King, 
architect. Tho builder is Mr. F. Bartlett. 

NEW INSTITUTE, SLOUGH. 

The St. Mary's Church Institute has bren 
erected at а cost of ubout 1.0004, from the 
designs of Mr. E. W. Wimperis. The new 
building includes a hall which will provide 
seuting uccommodation for 400. The con 
tractors were Messrs. Burfoot & Butler. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The London Drawing and Tracing Offic, 

which has been carried on for over a диаг: 
of a century by Mr. John B. Thorp, has opens: 
a new City branch at 48, London Wall, oppost. 
Salisbury House, where architects, engineer. 
surveyors, etc., whose business is in the (их. 
will find it more convenient to send their work 
than the Head Office, 98, Gray's Inn-road. 
Our attention has been called to а useful 
insect-destroying appliance which can be ob 
tained from Messrs. R. Sumner & Co., Lid. 
50a, Lord-street, Liverpool. The instrument 
takes the form of а compressed-air hand 
sprayer. The liquid is placed in a copper 
receptacle, and a few strokes of a little piston 
compresses the air. The spray can then be 
turned on and sent in any direction. If insects 
are known to be behind panelling, or in ап 
cracks from which they cannot be dislodged. the 
instrument can easily be pressed into service. 
The liquid does no harm to woodwork or 
cabin upholstery. 
The new Workhouse Infirmary, Christchurch. 
is being supplied with Shorlund's double 
fronted patent Manchester stoves with descend. 
ing smoke flues by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 4 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester 
The Nelson Hospital, Wimbledon, is being 
supplied with the firm's putent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues. 

Under the direction of Mr. S. Dobell, arch: 
tect, Exeter, the ‘‘ Boyle" system of ventilation 
(natural), embracing Bovle's latest patent “air 
pump" ventilators and air inlets, has been 
upplied to the Sailors’ Home, Teignmouth. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London Count: 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, th 
names of the applicants being given ш 
parentheses : — 

Lines of Frontage and. Projections. 

Holborn.—Ercction at a new theatre abuttinz 
upon Shaftesbury-avenue, Broad-street, and 
Grape-street, Holborn, of a projecting feature 
next to Shaftesbury-avenue, and projecting 
balconics and ladders next to Grape-street (Mt 
B. Crewe).—Consent. | 

Holborn.—Projecting illuminated sign in 
front of the Kingsway Theatre, Great Queen: 
street, Holborn (Mr. A. Penley).—Cons<nt. 

Islington, North.—Ercction of an iron амі 
glass hood over the entrance to Eryment" 
No. 45, Anson-road, Tufnell Park (Messrs. 
O'Brien, Thomas, Co, for Mr. V. 0. 
Sutherin).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—Projecting one-story shop 
in front of No. 39, Highgate-hill, Islington 
(Mr. G. Carter).—Consent. . 

Kennington.t—Three one-story shops on the 
southern side of Lansdowne-road. Kenning 
(Messrs. , Hulbert & Наузтап for Mr. ©. 
Roskillv).—Refused. 

Kensington, South.—Erection of a projectioz 
iron balcony at No. 18, Cresswell place. Ken 
sington (Mr. W. Withers for Mr. J. M. Welt 
—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.— Erection of 3 
porch at No. 21, Grosvenor-squure, abutunz 
upon the eastern side of North <Audlev-street 
(Mr. R. G. Hammond for the Right Hon. Lord 
Furness).—Consent. B 

St. Pancras, South.—Tron and glass additi 
in front of No. 27, Charlotte-street, St. Pancras 
(Mr. G. Vernon ior Mr. Bruschweiler!.~ 
Refused, Width oj Way. 

Islington, South.—Erection of a building c^ 
the western side of Napier-terrace, [inste 
(Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth for the Bots! 
Syphon Manufacturing Company).—R: fused. 

Kensington, South.—Erection of a steel wate? 
storage tank and tower with a boundary fene 
at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Holland walk. Кел 
sington (Mr. R. D. Batchelor for the К: 
llon. the Earl of Ilchester).— Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontiet. 

Hammersmith.—Erection of а building of 
the northern side of King-street, Hamme’ 
smith, to abut also upon the western sid? of 
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Galena-road (Temperance Billiurd Halls, Ltd.). 
-—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction. 

St. Pancras, West.—Three wood and iron 
sheds erected on the roof of Nos. 386 and 388, 
Euston-road, St. Pancras (Messrs. Dunk & 
Bousfield for Messrs. G. Wailes & Sons).— 
Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Islington, East.—Retention of a wooden sign- 
board in front of No. 108, Elmore-street, Isling- 
ton (Mr. E. Bent).—Consent. 

Peckham.—Erection of u temporary wood 
and iron motor cycle-shed in front of No. 10, 
Montpelier-road, Peckham (Messrs. W. E. Hill 
& Son for Mr. L. Alexander).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 

Kensington, North.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 76, Ladbroke-grove, Kensington (Mr. 3. 
Vigers).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Additions upon the space 
at the rear of Nos. 114, 1144, and 116, West- 
bourne-grove, Paddington (Mr. G. A. Sexton 
for Mr. G. Coulthurst).—Consent. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

St. Pancras, R ..- Iron boiler-house at the 
electricity generating-station,  DPratt-strect, 
Camden Town (Mr. 5. W. Baynes for the 
St. Pancras Metropolitan Borough Council).— 
Consent. 

St. Pancras, East.— Iron chimney shaft at the 
electricity generating-station, Pratt-street, 
Camden Town (Mr. S. W. Baynes for the 
St. Pancras Metropolitan Borough Council).— 
Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

Greenwich.—Building exceeding 250,000 cubic 
ft. in extent upon a site approached out of 
the northern side of Woolwich-road, Woolwich 
(Mr. A. Roberts for Messrs. G. A. Harvey & 
(‘o.).—Consent. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 10 and 11, 
Aldgate, with No. 4, Jewry-street, City, by 
means of an opening at the ground-floor level, 
without requiring the removal of the bond 
plates in the walls of Nos. 10-11, Aldgate, or 
of the wood and iron buildings on the roof 
(Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke for Messrs. Wiggins, 
Teape, & Co.).—Consent. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 9 and 95, 
Union-court, Old Broad-street, City (Messrs. R. 
Creese, Harrison, & Son, for the City Offices 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

City of London.—Formation of an opening in 
the party wall at the first-floor level between 
Nos. 3 and 6, Princes-street, City (Mr. A. 
Blomfield for the Grocers’ Company).—Consent. 

City of London.—Window openings in the 
party wall at the first and second-floor levels 
hetween the staircase of the Saracen’s Head 
Hotel, Snow-hill, and Nos. 1, 2, and 3, King- 
street, where such windows light into the en- 
closed passageway at the first and second-floor 
levels of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, King-street (Mr. 
W. R. Le Fanu for the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty).—Consent. 

City of London.—Openings in the party wall 
at the basement and first-floor levels between 
Nos. 32 and 33, Snow-hill. and to the widening 
of the existing openings in the party wall at 
the ground and first.floor levels between Nos. 
51 and 32, Snow-hill, Holborn Viaduct (Mr. 
W. E. Clifton for the Holborn Viaduct Land 
Company).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Opening at the basement level 
hetween Nos. 107-108, Hatton-garden, and Nos. 
112.192. Holborn (Mr. J. Sawyer for Messrs. 
A. W. Gamage, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hoston.—Doors of special construction in 
lien of iron. doors to openings in the division 
walls at the premises of Messrs. Brown 
Brothers, Ltd.. Great Eastern street, Tloxton 
(Fireproof Doors, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Yi. George, Hanover-square.—Uniting of 
Nos, 19 and 20. Grafton-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. W. A. Lewis for Mr. D. 
MeDonald).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Uniting of Nos. 
45 und 46, Grosvenor-road, Westminster, by 
means of (i.) a fire-resisting staircase from the 
basement of No. 46 to the ground floor of 
No. 43, and (ii.) а party wall opening at the 
first-floor level (Messrs. Blow & Billerey).— 
Consent. 

Strand.—Additional opening in the party wall 
between the Whitney Theatre, Aldwych. and 
the adjoining office block at the first-floor 
level (Mr. W. G. R. Sprague for Mr. F. C. 
Whitney).—Consent. 

Strand.—Openings at the second and third 
floor levels in the party wall between Nos. 
11 and 12, Savile-row (Messrs. Miller. Vardon, 
& Miller for Messrs. T. Walker, P. J. Vardon, 
and T. B. Miller).—Consent. 

The recommendation marked +} ie cron- 
tiary to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Council concerned. 


THE BUILDEK. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERYSTWYTIL.—Workien' s. dwellings; Mr 
R. Jones, Engineer, Aberystwyth Urban 
District Council. | 

Aston (Birmingham).—Brewery premises; 
Mr. J. Meredith; architect, Frederick-street, 
Aston. 

Avonmouth (Bristol).—Sugar refinery for the 
Bristol Sugar Company, J.td. 

Barnsley.—Day school (4,000/.); Vicar, St. 
Mury’s Church, Barnsley. 

Barry.—Duy school, 
Rupert streets; Vicar, St. Johns Church, 
Barry. 

Burton-on-Humber.—School; Mr. S. M. 
Grant, Secretary, Education Committee, Lind- 
sey County Council, Lincoln. 

Bath.—Proposed parish hall; Vicar, St. 
Stephen’s Church, Bath. 


between Jumes and 


Birmingham.—Factory, Freeth-street; Mr. 
E. Harper, architect, Corporation-street, Bir- 
mingham; Mr. F. Whittall, builder, Lan. 


caster-street, Birmingham. Telegraph stores: 
Messrs. R. Fenwick, Ltd., builders, William 
Edward-street, Birmingham. Factory, Barr 
street; Mr. M. Туре, architect, Kdmund-street, 
Birmingham; Messrs. B. Whitehouse & Son, 
builders, Parkhouse Works, Monument-road, 
Birmingham. 

Bishop’s Stortford.—Picture theatre, South- 
street; Messrs. Houston & Houston, architects, 
81, High Holborn, W.C. 

Blackrock.—Thirty-five houses (1,000/.); Sur- 
veyor, Cork Rural District Council. 

Boothen (Stoke).—School; Mr. B. Ashworth, 
Town Hall, Hanley. 

Bournemouth.—Thirty-six bungalows; Mr. 
F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Bournemouth Town 
Council. 

Canterbury. — Alterations to all church 
schools, except one (8,500/.); Architect, care of 
the Committee of Joint Managers of Volun- 
tary Church of England Schools. 

Cardiff.—Rebuilding. Theatre Royal; Mr. 
Bertie Crewe, architect, 75, Shaftesbury- 
avenue, W.C. 

Chelmsford.—Additions to fire-station; Mr. 
C. Brown, Surveyor, Chelmsford Town Council. 

Chertsey.—Children's home (1.2551); Mr. 
H. E. Paine, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Chertsey. 

Cheshunt.—School (120 places); Mr. U. A. 
zn Surveyor, Herts County Council, Hert- 
ord. 

Creek.—School ; Mr. J. G. Burrell, architect, 
Market-place-chambers, Durham. 

Dawley Parva.—Sunday-school; Vicar, St. 
Luke’s Church, Dawley Parva. 

Denbigh.—Offices; Messrs. Porter & Elcock, 
architects, Colwyn Bay. 

Doncaster.—Church (7,000/.); Messrs. Mullins 
& Richardson, builders, 5, Shotton-street, Don- 
caster. 

Edinburgh. — Adaptation of buildings, 
Chalmers-street, into Model Nursing Home; 
Mr. T. D. Rhind, architect, 28, Rutland-street, 
Edinburgh. 

Fazakerley. — School, Barlow’s-lane (650 
places); Mr. J. Legge, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Liverpool Town Council. 

Finedon.—Extensions to works for Messrs. 
York Brothers. 

IForshrook.—Proposed enlargement of St. 
Peter's Church (1,500/.); Vicar, St. Peter's 
Chureh, Forsbrook. 

Glasgow. — Buildings, Stanley-street, — for 
Messrs. A. & J. McLellan, carting contractors, 

Grangemouth.—Stables und depot buildings; 
Mr. А. Donald, Engineer, Grangemouth Town 
Council. 

Grimshy.—Proposed paint factory, Corpora- 
fion-road, for Messrs. Bonshor & Sereeton, 
11. Cleethorpe-road, Grimsby. Proposed. soap 
factory for Mr. Е. Gosschalk, Hull. 

Halifax.—Improvements at central stores 
(15.0007.) for the Industrial Co-operative 
Society. 

IIiston. School (5,0007.): Mr. Austin Keen, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Cambridge- 
shire County Council, Cambridge. 

Hoole.— Extensions and improvements to All 
Saints’ Church (2.000/.); the Vicar. 

Honiton,—Alterations at workhouse (560/.) ; 
Architect, care of Mr. E. W. eller, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Honiton, 

Hull.— Hospital; Mr. T. B. Atkinson, archi- 
tect, 11. Trinity ITouse-lane, IIull. 

Keighley.—School (5.0007): Mr. J. Stuart. 
Waketield. 

King's Heath (Birmingham).—Theatre: Mr. 
A. Fielder. architect, 43, Woodville-road, 
King's Heath. 

Kinslev.- Enlargement of 
Stuart, Wakefield. 

Kirkham.— Three houses, Wellington street, 
for the Fylde Co-operative Society. 


school: Mr. J. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracta, 
etc., on another page. 
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Leek.—Proposed alterations to baths; Mr. 
W. E. Beacham, Surveyor, Leck Town Council. 
School (5,0000); Mr. T. Godwin, builder, 
Victoria-road, Hanley. 

Liverpool.—Factory, Glusgow-street; Mr. J. 
McGovern, 26, North John-street, Liverpool. 

Llandudno.—Drill-hall; Mr. Lloyd Jones, 
architect, Bridge-street, Carnarvon. ١ 

Llandilo.—Workhouse infirmary, Pontladies- 
hill; Mr. В. S. Lewis, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Llandilo. M 

Llanystumdwy.—Institute; Mr. F. Taliesin 
Rees, May Buildings, 51, North John-street, 
Liverpool. | 

Lytham.—Offices, etc., for the Ribble Stcam 


Laundry. 
Madryn.—School; Mr. R. L. Jones, Market- 
street, Carnarvon. | 
Mansfield (Notts). — United Methodist 


Church; Messrs. Wills & Son, architects, St. 
Peter’s-churchyard, Derby. School, Moor-lane ; 
Mr. T. P. Collinge, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Mansfield Town Council. 


Marsden.—House, Fern Lea, for Messrs. 
Whitehead & Bradbury, Ltd. | | 
Middlewich.—Building for the Middlewich 


Public Hall Company, Ltd. 

Moulton.— Houses; Mr. G. A. Thiselton, Sur- 
veyor, Spalding Rural District. Council. 

Newbury (Berks).— Houses: Mr. W. Church, 
Surveyor, Newbury Rural District Council. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Proposed parish hall; 
Vicar, St. Paul's Church, Newcastle. 

Newport.—Theatre, Clarence-place (8,000/.), 
for the Lion Circuit of Playhouses; Messrs. 
E. C. Jordan & Son, builders, Harrow-road, 
Newport. 

Newton-le- Willows. — Church; Church- 
wardens, Parish Church, Newton-le-W illows. 

R following plans have 
been passed: — Additions to premises, 48, Giles- 
street, for the Northants Union Bank; exten- 
sions to factory, Wellingborough-road, for 
Messrs. Manfield & Sons; three houses, Lutter- 
worth-road, for Mr. J. Panting; extensions to 
factory, St. Gecorge’s-street, for Messrs. 
Marlow & Sons, Ltd.; ten houses, Raymond- 
road, for Mr. J. W. Gossage; additions to 
factory, Artizan-road, for Messrs. Crockett & 
Jones; additions to factory, St. James’s-road, 
for Messrs. Padmore & Barnes. 

Northfield.—School; Messrs. J. Dallow & 
Son, builders, Blackheath. Birmingham. 

Oxford.—School; Mr. W. H. Castle, Estate 
Surveyor, Oxford Town Council. 

Pentrellyncymmer.— School; Mr. W. D. 
Wiles, architect, Market-place, Wrexham. 

Plymouth.—A plan has been lodged for four 
houses, rear of Walmer House, for Mr. A. Е. 
Tilby. 

Portishead (Bristol).—House for Dockmaster ; 
Mr. W. W. Squire, Docks Engineer, Bristol 
Town Council. | 

Pwllglas.—Sixty houses; Mr. J. H. Lewis, 
Surveyor, Bedwellty Urban District Council. 

Rainworth.—School: Mr. J. H. White, 


Secretary, Education Committee, Mansfield 
Town Council. 
Saddleworth.—Workmen’s dwellines: Mr. 


J. H. Reynolds. Surveyor, Saddleworth Urban 
Nistrict Council. 

Shrewsbury.—School; Messrs. T. Lowe & 
Sons, builders, Burton-on-Trent. 

Skegness.—Hospital: Mr. Е. J. Parkinson, 
architect, Richmond-terrace, Blackburn. 

Southampton.—Extensions to car depot. 
Portswood (3,145/.); Messrs. Playfair & ‘Toole. 
builders, Northam-roud, Southampton, The 
following plans have been passed:—Two 
houses, shops. and dairy, etc., Portswood-roud, 
for Messrs. Weston & Burnett: four houses, 
Newton-road. for Mr. W. Lowe. A plan has 
heen lodged for two houses aud. shops, Shirley 
Miglestreet, for Messrs. Pearce & Keele. 

Stafford.—Hospital; Mr. F. G. Price, archi— 
tect, Doxey. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Fire-station, Welch-street : 
Mr. A. Burton, Surveyor, Stoke on-Trent Town 
Council. 

Stourport.—Factory; Messrs. 
Pritchard, architects, Kidderminster; 
Vale & Sons, butlders, Stourport. 

Tonbridge. —Improvements and additions to 
hospital (1.900/.); Mr. W. Т. Rradlev, Sur- 
vevor, Tonbridge Urban District Council. 

Upper Penn.—School, Woodfield.avenue: Mr. 
G. Balfour, Secretary. Education Committee, 
Staffs County Council, Stafford. 

Wallsall.—The following plans have been 
nassed :—Stores, ete.. Old Birchills. for Messrs. 
Barton & Sons, Ltd; factory, Midland-road. 
for Messrs. Norton & Proffitt 

Winchester.—Club-house: Secretary, Royal 
Winchester Golf Club. Picture and variety 
theatre, Middle Brook-street.: Messrs. Houston 
& Houston, architects. 81, High Holborn, W.C. 

Wolverhampton.— Memorial wing at general 
hospital (6.185/.): Messrs. Н. Willcock & Co., 
builders, 53, Darlington street, Liverpool. 


Pritchard & 


Messrs. 
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THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


THE opening address of the new session of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was delivered by Mr. 
W. Edgar Horne, M.P. (President), at the 
ordinary general meeting of the Institution on 
Monday. In the course of his remarks the 
President said :— 

" Touching first upon domestic matters, I 
must congratulate members on this our initial 
meeting in this enlarged Lecture Hall The 
Council would perhaps not have entered upoh 
an extension of the Institution buildings at the 
present moment had it not been for the re- 
arrangements of the Government, County, and 
other buildings around Princes-mews. The 
opening out, however, of the mews at the back 
of the Institution for the extension of the 
County of Middlesex Guildhall practically 
necessitated their extension up to the frontage 
of the new street. Advantage has been taken 
of this to enlarge the Lecture Hall and Council 
Chamber, and to rearrange more conveniently 
the offices of the Secretary and the clerical 
staff, all the rooms at the front of the building 
now being made available for arbitrations and 
for the use of members. 

Another subject which calls for some comment 
is the Conference with the Surveyors-General of 
the Colonies, which took place here in June last. 
One of my first duties as President was to 
welcome our fellow-surveyors from overseas 
and to take part in their discussions ; and I am 
glad of this opportunity of bearing witness to 
the tolerance and readiness to listen to the other 
side which were exhibited by those taking part 
in the Conference. It is to the cordial relations 
which existed between the delegates that we 
must attribute the unanimous report which 
they made to the Secretary of State on a subject 
upon which a number of conflicting opinions 
undoubtedly existed. 


Land Tax Valuation. 


Turning now to more general matters, we 
cannot, as surveyors, overlook the criticisms 
which have arisen during the past year in the 
debates in the House of Commons on the 
subject of the administration of the land taxes 
and the valuations in connexion with them. 
Cases have been quoted which, although the 
speakers have usually disclaimed any intention 
of casting aspersions upon the conduct or 
integrity of the valuation staff, have indirectly 
had that effect by holding up for public con- 
demnation the methods employed by them. 

Those of us who have had experience in 
valuations know the difficulty and care needed 
in collecting all the data necessary in order to 
come to a sound conclusion, and the undefinable 
period of assimilation of those data before we 
can state the result with any contidence ; and 
even then allowance must be made for errors of 
judgment. When, therefore, we take into con- 
sideration the youthfulness of the Government 
staff, their enthusiasm and anxiety to make 
progress in the formidable task that lies before 
them, we may ascribe such cases as have been 
the subject. of complaint, and аз should not 
more correctly be attributed to the hard-and- 
fast methods of valuation laid down by the 
Act, to haste and to that ignorance of material 
factors affecting value which is almost insepar- 
able from haste. 

| would beg those who have control of this 
body of voung surveyors to urge their staff to 
be deliberate and cautious in forming their 
opinions, but. beyond this when errors have been 
made, as made they must. be, to give them an 
opportunity of adjusting them without delay, 
and thus avoid the risk of exposing these young 
professional men to public odium. 


While on this subject I may perhaps be 


allowed to address one word of warning to my 
professional brothers against even an appear- 
ance of taking up too conservative an attitude 
with regard to proposals of change. We are all 
willing to adinit that, in the main, the propa- 
gandist of advanced theories is actuated by a 
deaire for the good of the community, and we 
shall therefore be acting most in the national 
interest by attempting to direct into practical 
channels such parts of his doctrine as contain 
the germ of public advantage. 


The Small Landholder. 


A measure which is now being pressed through 
the House of Commons has not, | think, 
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attracted the attention which its importance 
would вест to warrant. T refer to the Small 
Landholders (Scotland) Bill, under which it is 
proposed to extend the provisions of the 
Crofters Act (at present limited in their applica- 
tion to certain defined parishes in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland) to holdings in any part 
of Scotland of an annual value of not more than 
50l., or if exceeding that sum not greater than 
50 acres in extent; to set up a Land Court to 
fix rents and carry out the duties which pre- 
viously fell upon the Crofters Commission ; and 
to establish a separate Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland. 

The Crofters Acts, I need not remind you, 
were originally passed to mect the case of the 
crofters in the Western Highlands and islands 
who occupied holdings inconsiderable in area, 
small in annual value, and usually rescued, by 
the personal labour of the occupier, from the 
surrounding heather and rocks. Such holdings 
approached the conditions prevailing in Ireland 
more closely than those which are тоге 
commonly found in other parts of agricultural 
Seotland and England, and it was, therefore, 
perhaps not surprising that an attempt was 
made hy the Act of 1886 to place the crofter in 
a somewhat similar position with regard to rent 
and security of tenure to that held by his fellow 
on the other side of the Channel. It is true 
that he was not empowered to assign his 
tenancy, but few would be prepared to deny 
that the elements of a dual ownership were 
contained in this Act. 

It is now proposed to extend these provisions 
to holdings in all parts of Scotland, and the 
conditions in England or Scotland outside the 
crofting districts being practically the same, 
these proposals, if adopted by the Legislature 
in respect of Scotland, could not logically be 
rejected in respect of England and Wales. 
This can only mean that within a few years of 
the national credit being pledged to the extent 
of many millions in the attempt once for all todo 
away with that system of dual ownership which 
has been the curse of Ireland, a definite move is 
being made which threatens its introduction 
into Great Britain. | 


Compulsory Purchase. 


Another subject which has pressed itself upon 
my notice is the position which has gradually 
grown up in connexion with the compulsory 
purchase of land by means of powers obtained 
under Private Acts of Parliament. 

Much has happened since the railway boom 
in the first half of last century necessitated the 
passing of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act— 
a measure which still stands as a memorial to the 
thoroughness and care expended by our fore- 
fathers upon legislation of this class—and I 
should be one of the last to suggest that with 
these changes some amendment in the pro- 
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cedure there laid down had not become bot: 
inevitable and desirable. We all recognise that 
property which is needed for public purpou- 
should be acquired readily ana on terms fair 
both to the community and the owner, and in 
the provision of small holdings, the planning of 
our future centres of population, and the laying 
out of through routes of transit, the Legislature 
has decided that the national need has justined 
the adoption of special powers. But the 
acquisition of land by Private Bill comes under 
& different category. It is not uncommon to 
find in some innocent-looking Omnibus ВІ 
promoted by a local authority a clause inserted, 
which bv а seeming merc verbal alteration 
would give powers considerably in advance 
of those previously granted. Within the hs 
three or four years attempts have been 
made in Private Bills by Corporations to 
alter the provisions of the Lands Claus 
pum Acts in three important particu- 
ars, viz. :— 


(1) In enacting that апу enhanced. vali 
accruing from publie works execute 
within five years from the date of tie 
notice to treat should be excluded from 
any question of compensation. 


(2) In enacting that, where the particular: of 
claim are insufficient and not delivered 
within sufficient time, the claimant 
should pay half the costs of the proce. 
ings; and that, where the award et 
verdict was for а sum less than 
or the same as the offer, all the costs 
of the proceedings should be paid h 


him. 


(3) In enacting that a single arbitrator 
should in certain cases determine com. 
pensation. 


These attempts, with one slight exception. 
have not as yet proved successful. 


The Growth of London. 


Leaving these more general questions, it has 
occurred to me, as a surveyor whose busines 
has been mainly a London one, and as having 
been connected with one of the largest rating 
authorities in the kingdom for many years. tha’ 
it might be both interesting and instructive if | 
placed before you tables containing figures 
which might enable us to appreciate the growth 
of London during the last forty years ; for the 
growth of the various parts of London and the 
percentage of increase from quinquennium to 
quinquennium provide material for much 
thought. The fact that the Quinquennul 
Valuation came into operation this year, while 
the last census was also taken this spring. 
enables me to bring the figures up to a very 
recent date. 


TABLE GIVING THE INCREASE AND DECREASE OF POPULATION IN THE SEVERAL METROPOLITAN 


BOROUGHS AS SHOWN BY THE 


Population. 


Metropolitan Boronzhs. 


| 1901, 
Battersea .................. NOTE | 168,907 
Bermondsey...... DOTT аан 130,760 
Bethnal Green... esenee.. 129,680 
Camberwell .......................... 25,835 
Chelem РРР 73.812 
Бер ford 110, | 
IDIOT o air m 101,45: 
Funn!!! 17. 2 
Gren wid cece ees 95,770 
77 e криз 219,110 
Hammersmith 112.2 
Hampsteut eee 2 41,912 
Holborn ............ ЖОНО УЫ Eres 50,405 
Islington 2:2 m reperta ad o 334,991 | 
Kensington... Ln 176.028 
Ink 301.895 
Lewisham .............. —— M 127,495 | 
Paddington. "n 113.976 | 
POP Me T 168.8222 
St. Marvlehonnne . eee 133,301 
ir canadien eru 245,317 
Shorediteh „д... 118,637 
Southwark oo. cece eee eee 200,150 
( ĩͤ 2.600 
Stoke Newinetonn 51,247 
Wandsworth ....................... 231,922 
Westminster, City f. 183,011 | 
WOoIN ick 117.178 
City of London wG usse 20,625 


1901 AND 1911 CENSUSES. 


Increase or Decrease of Population 
in Intercensal Pericsd. 


1911. Increase. Decrea w. 
M | ee 
167,793 — 1,114 
125,460 — $42" 
128, 8. — 1, 
261.357 2,018 — 
60,404 | — 7.4 
109. 108 — ме 
87,976 | == 15,4% 
153,32! 16,5; a 
95,977 207 — 
222,587 3,407 — 
121,60: 4, 34 
85,510 3, и 
19,3556 : = 10. 
27,42. — 7. 
172.4 | — 4 
зох 126 — one 
160,443 FHS a 
142,576 — 1. 
162,419 = ом . 
115,221 — 17. 
1. Kr — 15. 
111,463 — 7,174 
191.951 — 14,2 
280,024 — Not 
CUT — a4 
11,402 74.480) - 
160,277 = zen 
121,405 4.22 — 
19,657 چ‎ LE 
151.72 17. 
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BLE V or Crrv oF HAMMERSMITH. RD: Percentage 
ANALYSIS OF RATEA ALUES iis Per titis Increase of Increuse 
LONDON "AND METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 1911 Rateuble Increase of Increase Value to during during 
QUINQUENNIAL INTERVALS—1871 to Value to during during nearest Quin. . Quin 
(from Statistical Abstract for | ondon). nearest Quin. 1 Year. Thousand. quennium. quennium 
cr or LONDON | Year. „ quennium. quenniu . 1871 441,000 .... 8 "m 5 
Percentage 1376 232,000 .... 50,000 ae 1881 ... 380,000 ... 89.000 .. 18] 
. Rateable Increase of Increase 1881 356,000 . 124,000 53:4 кү 581000 9 19:2 
Value to during during 1886 182,000 126,000 3544 55 300 Kor 
nearest Quin- . Quin 1891 .... . 538,000 56,000 ALS 1896 .... 391,000. 12,000 18 
E „оц. Miennium. Мет. 18дв 1111 588,000 оте ne 1901 .... ` 767,000 .... 76,000 ...:- 110 
1871. . . 2,534, 000 3 Li eun 1901 , 666,000 $0,000 .... X ш 1906 ..:. . 801,000 -.... ^ 34,000. - E 
1876 - 2,995,000 .... £461,000 .... 1382 1906 797,000 131,000 .... 19 тае 168908 38.000 . 40 
1881 .... 3,479,000 .... 484,000 16:2 1911 878,000 81.000 ... 102 1911 .— а е 
1886 .... 3,777,000 .... 298,000 85 im | | SOUTHWARK. PE 
1891 .... 4,084,000 .... 307,000 т. HANPSTEAD: m 1871 .... 725,000 ..... MUT E^ 
1898 .... 4,160,000 .... 16,000 : 1871 264,000 .... pu 27-3 1876 .... 388,000 .. 009 122 
1901 nn 4,858,000 —— 698,000 . ec 16 8 1876 336,000 72,000 5 i 1881 Mob 940,000 102,00 | 2u 
1906 .... 5,986,000 .... 498,000 8.8 1881 417.000 81,000 241 1888 .... 1,037,000 97,000 103 
... 5,672,000 .... 386,000 ..... 73 1886 561,000 144,000 155 1801 .... 1,076,000 39,000 и 
Е ' 1891 670,000 .... 109,000 193 1806 1,126,000 50,000 ih 
BATTERSBA. 1896 787,000 ::.. 117,000 17-5 1901 |... 1,234,000 108,000 m 
1871 .... 257,000 .... == our 1901 939,000 .... 152,000 19:3 1906 .... 1,290,000 56,000 45 
1876 $84,000 .... 77,000 30-0 1906 1,067,000) .... 198,000 13:6 1911 1,268,000 —22,000 —17 
1881 486,000 .... 152,000 Hen 1911 1,095,000 .... 28,000 26 SE: 
632,000 ; 30° | ‚ m Et 
1501 759,000 127,000 20°1 HOLBORN, 1871 rus 993,000 97 800 бн 
) 13:8 = — 1876 .... 1,090,000 97, 
1896 860,000 101,00 1871 534,000 .... esee А Wo. 103,000 9:4 
DEMO NE MEE CE DES I EM E B, 
1906 1,056,000 S928 ee c 11 1881 642,000 .. 99,000 182 8 00D 33000 o. 87 
014,000 42,000 708,000 . . 66,000 1891 .... 1,242, j 
1011 1, , 1887 766,000 58.000 8:2 1896 .... 1,327,000 85,000 E 6° 
BERMONDSEY. 1805 808,000 42,000 5:5 1901 .... 1,391,000 04,000 .... ae 
1871 576,000 .... — , = 1901 919,000 - 104,000 .... 12% 1906 .... 1,490,000 105,000 .... 7% 
+++ , ° 97:4 oe , , 18:4 1.508.000 12,000 .... 8 
1876 . 734,000 .... 158,000 1906 1,084,000 .... 1 1911 .... 1,508, 
1881 . 775,000 .... 41,000 5:6 1911 1,108,000 .... 69,000 67 STOKE NEWINGTON. 
1886 . 799,000 24,000 23 1871 72,000 0 — = 
1891 . 821,000 22,000 s ISLINGTON. 1876 93,000 21.000 29-2 
1896 . 844,000 25.000 6-6 1371 984,000 ‚ооо `` 177 1881 ... 144,000 51,000 54-8 
1901 5 928858 11.000 . 1876 ere MEN rre 35.0 1888. 174.000 30,000 20-8 
1906 . 941,009 оо 24 1881 1,149 000 19359 no 189] .... 192,000 18,000 10:3 
1911 . 920,000 21000 Б 1886 1,607,000 .... 159,000 n5 1898 .... 209,000 17,000 8-9 
Өн GREEN. 1891 1,050,000 .... . 52,000 de 1505 341,000 132/000 83-2 
— 1896 1.771, 000 Tm 112,000 7.5 1906 353,000 12,000 3:5 
1871 Ит i2d 1901 .... 1,904,000 245.000 13 1911 339,000 —14,000 .... -41 
1881 .... 858,000 ... 41,000 .... 12:9 eri ‚111 1,914,000 —15,000 —'8 WANDSWORTH. 
1886 .... 899,000 ... 41,000 19.8 | 1871 .... 438,000 5 hi 
1891 .... 426,000 ... 27,000 5-6 KENSINGTON, 1876 543,000 105,000 ze 
IDOL ооо E 1871 936,000 — = 1881 697,000 155,000 Ad 
jon or Porro “akong 6-0 1876 1,272,000 .... 336,000 35-9 1886 880,000 133,000 26:3 
1906 " . 548,000 РУГУ 3 000 . : 1881 1.648.000 376,000 29-6 1891 1,054,000 174,000 19:0 
ED ME M M E ша 1886 1,834,000 186,000 113 1896 1,240,000 186,000 17:5 
| 998,000 164,000 9-0 1901 1.520,000 280,000 22:5 
CAMBERWELL. 1501 290505 72.000 3-6 1906 1,934,000 414,000 27:2 
1876 8 $5,000 17-5 1901 2916000 146.000 | ud 71 Te ph! 2,126,000 Morse 192,000 9:9 
1881 803,000 ... 241,000 42:9 1906 .... 2,359,000 0 0 s CITY ОР WESTMINSTER, 
1886 987,000 : 184,000 2279 1911 8 2,390,000 , 1871 3,037,000 a. „к. $4 
1891 1,034,000 1,000 ino ' LAMBETH. (810 0 500,000 15:1 
1805 1288090 112.000 9˙8 0 — — ess 1319 000 294,000 TP 
1901 .... 1,255,000 112,000 1871 919.000 W 1 1886 4,112,000 294, | 
0 100 000 8:0 1876 1,087,000 .... 118,000 .... | 1 1,396,000 284,000 60 
1906 1,355,00 - ; о 0 24*0 189 . ‘ У 
1911 e 1 361,000 6,000 0 P °4 1881 1,286,000 249,00 ъа ое 13:8 1896 : 4,853,000 457,000 10 4 
| 1886 1,464,000 178,000 $5 1 5.303.000 540.000 TES 
CHELSEA. 1891 1,530,000 66,000 .... s 1908 . 5,963,000 ... 570,000 10:6 
342,000 ^ "s 1898 .... 1,671,000 ISEOUD sas Bum 1911 . 6,423,000 .... 480,000 77 
1876 . 352,000 10,000 SM 1901 . 1.858,000 : vue: 15 5 
1881 465,000 113,000 32:] 1906 . 1,946,000 88,000 .... 4 id э 
1886 .... 589.000 16905 1 1911 .... 1,907,000 —39,000 .... —2 171 152000 т Ben 
1891 .... 390,000 .. 101, 376 000 .. ав, 26° 
1898 ; 778,000 88,000 12-8 LEWISHAM, 1881 .... 315,000 .... 34,000 n 
7 21,000 2:7 | xm Tn 1886 . 360,000 .... 45, 
1001*. 799,000 ’ 1871 207,000 .... 000 21:4 
1906 3587, 0000 88,000 . 110 1876 ` 394,000 .... 57,000 .... 213 1891 . 437,000 .... 77, E 
oos ,000 15,000 17 | 370. 52.000 16:0 1896 . 516,000: .... 79,000 ..,. 181 
1911 2 2 „ э 902,00 ө» ое L] 1881 e 376,000 ее» 2 000 19:9 1901 623 000 S 107 000 8 90:7 
SEITFORU: 1801 ` 487,000 .. 36,000 8-0 1906 . 760,000 . 148,000 .... 280 
71 212,000 .... — = : 539,000 .... 52.000 10:7 1911 . 794,000 .... 28,000 .... 37 
1876 248,000 36,000 un 1901 ` 841,000 .... 302,000 59.0 TOTAL. 
1881 |... 369,000 121,000 . . 488 1908 .... 1,082,000 |... 191,000 22:7 m 18888900 m А 
1886 . 429,000 E2000 12 1911 ... 1096000 ... 63000 ш. 1870 . 2.240.000 .. 3,277,000 . 164 
1800 ... ^ 524,000 45,000 p | | 1881 . 27,629,000 488900... 104 
1896 . 0 3008 12˙8 PADDINGTON. 1886 .... 30,717,000 .... 3,088,000 11°? 
1901 .. 591,000 44090 74 1871 £955,000 . E pu 1891 . 33,005,000 .... 2,288,000 ....... T'A 
ion rer BAND flue ТЕН ШО ах 9 1876 1,092,000 £137,000 144 1896 .... 35,704,000 .... 2,789,000 .... 85. 
1911 .... 641,000 .... 6,000 | 1881 1,215,000 . 123,000 11۰2 1901 .... 39,644,000 . 3,850,000 10:8 
FINSBURY. 1886 1,276,000 61,000 .. 570 1906 .... 43,824,000 .... 3,680,000 . 9.5 
1871 527,000 .... — au 1891 .... 1220009 00 39 1911 .... 44,077,000 1,368,000 .... 81 
! 0 «ооо 60,000 И 1896 1,8 9, , 25 А > . 
1881 571900 Ле» 86,000 14:7 1901 °* 1,453,000* 183009 $4 People are apt to consider that Increases in 
1886 705,000 32,000 6 1906 .... 1332000 = :- 14 000 .... —9 Ше assessable value of London must be due 
1898 | 823/000 3:000 977 ТИЗЕ M i either to the improved value of the land or to the 
1001. 951,000 .... 128,000 "I POPLAR. 5 new buildings erected upon it. Both these 
1906 1,012,000 .... 61.000 a 1871 148,000 .... p ee 983 factors may, and indeed generally do, con- 
FULHAM, qeu 712:000 41,000 6-1 largely by the assessment of hereditaments 
I71 1 он ^ 1891 881,000 о 70 which owe little to either laud or buildings, and 
N76 К UM 20, ec 207 733,000 52, Qu^ due a 8 a \ i fit- 
T 190,000 71.0% .. .. 5977 Hem 5 900 48.000 6˙5 whose value is determined ру P . 
ARH 337.000 147.000 зы 1906 837.000 56,000 .... 72 earning capacity : and the growth of these, as 
1891 127.000 1 a 1911 810,000 27.000 . . —3'3 shall presently show, has been the means of 
1896 560.000 аз, tee ; ‘ali: he gro: : for rating 
1901 . . 739,000 qo о a. ST. MARYLEBONE. materially swelling the gross values for E 
1906 .... 281,000 142.000 .... 193 1.159.000 e 2 purposes. 
1911 .... 894.000 ud M 1820 1.305, 000 146,000 12-6 Examining, then, the three classes of property 
GREENWICH, 1851 1,387,000 BIDUO. mess CENE which contribute to the rates, I would offer for 
1571 252,000 .... ps ee. xem 1886 1,424,000 375000 .... 5.7 vour consideration various problems which | 
dics p 5 "000 32.000 .... bee? 1801 1,510,000 82,000 .... Н ee h f examinati 
1876 .... 083, i 59 000 20-8 : 12'000 92,000 .... Ol think are worthy of examination. 
zm оо 51.000 ee. den 1001 1.679.000 77.000 .. 48 1. The Land. The increase in the value of 
1801 .. 434.000 40,000 .... 102 1906 1,904,000 17 . Eos land, when the whole of London is being con- 
1896 .... 478,000 0 ZEE 1 55 1911 2,078,000 174,000  .... sidered, is probably imperceptible, and cer- 
1901 ... 38 000 30000 1273 ST. PANCRAS. tainly not at the rate imagined by many. The 
1511 694,000 .... 58,000 а 1871 1.150.000 - ix various imperial and local taxes to which it is 
HACKNEY 1876 .... 1,300,000 1205 n exposed, and which each peer we see becoming. 
=~ . 1,472,000 2 | $4 
1871 .... $507,000 .... LOO. OS сер 0 i 309 000 37,000 2˙5 more onerous, must be held responsible for this 
1876 .... , 817,000 .... 110,000 .... 21:7 1801 . 1,590,000 81,000 5˙4 Of course, there are appreciations in value in 
r 000 cvs 149 1896 1.8 18,000 58,000 36 some parts, but they are accompanied by 
i NIE „оо ' 146.000 . 5˙0 1901 185 оро k 38 depreciations in other localities, and if we adopt. 
1806 .. 1,055,000 . 22,000 9:6 1874 1752009 .... 9,000 —'5 the simile of the waves of & nearly tideless sea 
1901 .... 1,158,000 » 109009 гын 1 Ө we shall not inaptly describe the phenomenon of 
1906 ssaa = 1; 213,000 29:000 2 » . the varying values as recorded from year to vear. 
1911 .... 1,215,000 ; 3 rudüding tho patate Salat col Ale USOS wat 


2. Busldings.—The additional rating values 


Ward, transterred from Chelsea to Paddington, by the 


zv Kensal iron transferred to Paddington and operation of the London Government Act. 


which new buildings afford are counterbalanoed 
Kensington {п 1900. | "ong | 


594 


to a very large extent by the depreciation due 
to wear and tear of existing buildings, and the 
varying requirements of fashion and trade 
which are continually operating to render these 
structures obsolete. This is particularly notice- 
able in the case of private residences. 

3. The peculiarity of the third class of rate- 
able hereditaments is the naked and unblushing 
way in which their value as profit-earning 
concerns form the basis of their contributions ; 
and the fact that the rates are becoming in 
London a species of income tax chargeable on 
the profits of trade is one which I think merits 
your serious attention. Of course, shops and 
other trading businesses suffer in the same way 
to some extent, but the figures in their case are 
masked by other considerations. 

The growth in rateable value of this third class 
of property is so remarkable that I have thought 
it worth while to place before you the following 
table showing the progress of the more important 
divisions during the past forty years :— 
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moncy, are yearly becoming an increasing per- 
centage of the whole, and it is to their enterprise 
and speculation that we owe most of tlie 
increased rateable value for which we take 
credit. 

If we adopt the suggestion that London is 
becoming entirely a trade centre, and that rates 
which are levied represent a adel ga of the 
gross profits created by these trade concerns, it. 
is arguable that so long as these rates produce 
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Greater Lon don. 


Before abandoning the fascinating pursuit of 
delving among figures, and attempting to deduce 
correctly tlie резад to be learnt from them, I 
may perhaps be allowed to lay before you two 
more short tables, the first showing the increase 
in the population of that Greater London which 
is comprised within the City of London and the 
Metropolitan Police Distriots, and the second 
giving thc figures for the Home Counties :— 


GREATER LONDON. 


RATEABLE VALUE or MoNoPoLv Services, 187] To 1911. 


1971. 1291. 
- = ө 
pees, "LT 
Electricity 5 
Diele 7 X oL] asao } Mon 
Teleobonos end Жайы. on | 1 
Government Telegrap TM } 3,041 16,665 
£1,369, 409 £3,337 A67 


To this class we may, 1 think, well add 
licensed premises, which generally owe much 
more of their value to the possession of a 
licence than to their structure or to the land on 
which they are built ; the figures in their case 
ure interesting, and in the following table I 
would draw your attention to the great increase 
in 1901 owing to the boom, and to the deprecia- 
tion, due to other well-known causes, in the 
rateable values exhibited in 1906 and 1911, 
amounting to a total of 468,733/. :— 


— 1871. 
Administrative County of London ......... 3,261,396 
Outer !!!; 024,245 
Greater London |... ns 3,845, 641 
Rateable Valuc. 
1896. | 1901. 1906. | 1911 
I. К - P m | 
Р ( 2,307, 2,351, 35 2,314,803 
ZU EI 002 о 575 159,685 348,583 
9251 923924 896,390 976,412 
| 1 202,729 379,196 $33,306 
557 W | 532% 679,601 635,250 
d 1 30,018 38,061 39,738 
2. ai: ( 226,770 217,750 208, 80 
oe Al 1 19,192 pp ioris 
| 31,603 59,478 ‚9: 
21,000 | i 854 | 842 845 
43, 86. 81 | £4,517,734 44, 2, 00 | £5,074,086 


an increasing prosperity and induce to a larger 
and more profitable trade, the arguments 
against their expansion fall to the ground. It 
is true that the comfort and enjoyment of any 
community inust, depend upon the lowness of 
the rates, if the ratepayers are confined to оге 
who only spend their money in the locality апі 
acquire it somewhere else. But in business 
concerns, expenditure on advertisement for 
attracting custom, and in the attempt to meet 
efficiently the growing demands and tastes of 


RATEABLE VALUE or Pustric-Hovses, ETC., IN FORCE ON APRIL 6, 1895, 1896, 1901, 1906, 


AND 1911. 
TE یو‎ LUE zs 
"m | 1891. | 1996. | 1901. 1908, 1911. 

£ £ 4; | £ 
Public-house ........................ 922,972 1,082,068 1,429,324 1,357,655 973, H8 
Веег-Һһоцёев........................... 102,111 113,252 130,589 | 135,228 107,002 
Hotels ааа, 994 016 238,565 371,267 44,676 369,578 
Restaurant. . 120,771 126,942 | 140,313 | 153,848 152,732 
1,369,870 1,560,827 | 2,071,493 1,991,407 1,602,760 

М | _ ___ А M 

= + 190,957 | + 510,666 — 80,086 — 388,647 


It is worthy of note that the rateable value of 
the monopoly services, given in the foregoing 
table, has increased by 270 per cent. since 1871, 
while the percentage of increase of the remainder 
of the metropolis apart from these has only 
been 113. 

The foregoing facts and figures leml me to 
offer several points for your consideration, 
which it seems to me may justitiably be put 
forward in view of the facts brought to light 
by the last quinquennial valuation and the 
decennial census. 

To begin with, it would appear that not only 
has the population of London ceased to grow, 
but also that the character of the ratepayer is 
changing from year to year. 1 would suggest 
that the ratepayer must be placed in one or 
other of three classes. First, that of the person 
who lives in London for the purpose of enjoy- 
ment and expends his money there; second. 
that of the person in London for the purpose of 
making money ; and third, that of the great 
joint-stock concerns and companies, vearly 
becoming more numerous, which have no direct 
voice in the expenditure of the rates or the 
election of those who are responsible for their 
expenditure. The second and third classes, 
thosc who use London for the purpose of making 


clients, is both expedient and justifiable if 
conducted on business lines. 

This argument clearly must not be held to 
justify the ever-increasing amounts which are 
exacted from the ratepayers towards the cost 
of services more national than local їп their 
character. 

London Improvements. 

] caunot help feeling that. London is now 
suffering from a want of the activity formerly 
shown in providing new thoroughfares and 
improving old ones to cope with the necessities 
of traffic and commerce. The corn and coal 
dues in former days provided the means of 
carrying out these enormous and much-needed 
improvements, but these were given up, as ] 
think foolishly, and were it not for the resources 
of the Bridge House Estates I doubt whether 
London would have any chance of being pro- 
vided with the new bridge, which we have been 
promised and which is so much needed. 

The spirit of parsimony, which is not true 
economy, puts off from year to year the work 
which is so necessary if London is to keep pace 
with the requirements of the people, and the in- 
terminable wranglings between the boroughs and 
the County Council as to what are local and what 
county improvements never come to an end. 
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1881. 1901. 1211. 
3,830,297 1,277,954 4,535,267 | 5,522.49] 
935,361 1,105,552 2,045,155 | 2,73), 
4,766,601 | 5,033,806 6,581,402 7.252, W 
Номк COUNTIES. 
1901. 1911. 
792,476 1, 125,54 
1,083, 99x 1. 1.1%. 
961,139 1,045,561 
653,66] S45, 54H 
602,255 | 63,415 
4,093,529 5, KN, 41: 


These figures would seem to corroborate the 
views I have endeavoured to place before vou 
The vast increases shown can only be attributed 
to proximity to London and its importance as а 
centre of trade, finance, and &musement. 

I should like here to express my obligation t^ 
Mr. J. Calvert Spensley, the statistical officer of 
the London County Council, and to the герге 
sentatives of the municipal authorities and 
husiness concerns for the assistance thev have so 
freely and courteously given in supplying and 
checking the data on which I have relied ш 
writing this paper. 


Methods of Assessment. 


From the discussion of rateable values am 
the different classes of persons who pay rates rt 
is but а short step to consider methods oí 
assessment, and no apology therefore seem: 
necessary for allotting а few paragraphs of шу 
address to that subject. 

At any time during the t generation 
suggestions in favour of an alteration in our 
method of assessment have not been infrequent. 
A Royal Commission has sat upon the subject : 
learned majority and minority reports have 
been published, and apparently have provei 
mutually destructive. At any rate, no Govern. 
ment since their issue ten years ago has made 
an effective attempt to deal with this important 
but intricate subject. 

When this matter is taken in hand I think it 
would also be desirable to substitute a different 
tribunal of appeal to that which now exist- 
The affliction of paying rates is only mitigated 1° 
the sufferer is able to assure bimself that he is 
bearing a fair share with bis neighbours. accord- 
ing to the true rental value of the premise- 
which he occupies, and that he has not bem. 
saddled with charges which they ought to bear 
In some cases it is not easy to arrive at the ngi? 
amount; only by weighing the views ari 
opinions of trained surveyors, who have s 
knowledge of the matters in dispute, can а п! 
conclusion be arrived at. To appreciate tl: 
importance of their arguments, and to unde: 
stand their methods of calculation, a court v 
needed which is both trained and experience! 
in the work. 

In this connexion 1 should hke to add m- 
opinion that small and poor properties аг 
usually rated more nearly up to their full recta’ 
value than larger and more valuable one 
There are many reasons for thia. First o£ al. 
the poor being poor are unable to appeal aga:z- 
their assessments: secondly, these propert-— 
being so much more numerous their true rerta 
values are more accurately estimated: ар! 
thirdly, rich owners are able to have their ca~- 
put eloquently forward, and thus to secure + 
sympathetic hearing from their judges. ! 
indeed are probably anxious to retain in Lender. 
as long as possible, the first class of ratepayer t« 
which I have previously alluded. 
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There is, all are aware, a large body of people 
who think that capital value rather than rental 
value should form the basis. "There are others 
who think that land onlv should be taxed, and 
vet again others who would collect rates in 
respect of empty premises. In New York, I 
believe, furniture and works of art are laid 
under contribution, and in Berlin, so far as I 


have been able to follow the rather obscure , 


problem, the municipal authorities issue a 
demand noto which is to all intents and purposes 
a replica of that sent in for income tax by the 
imperial authorities. 

Reyiewing these in detail, so far as my own 
experience goes, I think the immediate rental 
lud is n more satisfactory basis for asscaament 
than a problematical capital value. 

] am unable to concede the claims of those 
who would rate the land only. It opens the 
door to a large number of imaginary values 
which may have no basis of fact, and suggests 
that the present users have по regard 
to its economic value. T agree, however, that 
the ratepayers have a grievance in some cases 
where the land is put to some altogether 
unworthy use (using the word °“ unworthy " in 
а commercial sense), and I do not think it would 
he unfair if the law were so altered that tho 
authorities should be allowed as an alternative 
to assess the land only. disregarling the struc- 
tures upon it. 

In conclusion, may I address a few words to 
the younger members more particularly? We 
have seen the continued growth of our Institu- 
tion, and have noted with satisfaction the 
improved status and prosperity of its members, 
but these resulta must. not be attributed to our 
energies having been devoted priuatis to the 
Institution ur to our own well-being. They are 
the inevitable consequence rather of a single- 
minded devotion to the interests of the clients 
whom we have the honour to serve, and I 
believe that if we keep this object as clearly 
before us in the future as in the past we may 
leave the Institution and its members in the sure 
trust that their prosperity will not wane.” 


م مهو 


WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of the Westminster 
City Council on November 9 the following 
matters were dealt with :— 

Reconstruction of Millbank.—A plan was 
received from the London County Counen 
showing the proposed reconstruction of Mill. 
bank from Wood-street to llorseferry-road. 
The new street will be 70 ft. wide, with -foot- 
way 20 ft. wide on the west side and 10 ft. 
wide on the east side. ; 

Tufton-strect and Horseferry-road Widening. 
—The Improvements Committee reported on 
correspondence which has taken place with 
the County Council relative to the further 
widening of Tufton-street, an opportunity for 
which has arisen owing to the rebuilding of 
certain property. The plan showed a widening 
of Horseferry-road between Carpenter-street 
and Tufton-street to 50 ft.. and a widening 
of Tufton-street between Horseferry-road and 
Romsey-street to about 33 ft. It was decided 
that the Council should contribute one-fourth 
of the cost of the improvement. 

Piccadilly Midening.— The same Committee 
also reported on the delay which has occurred 
inthe rebuilding of Nos. 19 and 20. Piccadilly, 
which, it was stated, was due to negotiations 
between the Crown, the Piccadilly Hotel Com- 
pany, and Messrs. Denman as to whether the 
new frontage is to be erected in accord 
with the elevation of the Piccadilly Hotel. 
The Committee now understood that it is 
proposed to adopt the Piccadilly Hotel 


elevation. . | 
— 8 U— 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Water Supplied to Trade Premises. 


The House of Lords have affirmed the 
decision of tlie Court of Appeal in the case 
Metropolitan Water Board v. Colley's Patents, 
Ltd. (noted the Builder, March 10, 1911). 
This case is of very great importance to all 
engaged in trade in the area supplied hy 
the Board. as the decision amounts to this-- 
that in addition to the charge for water hv 
meter used for trade purposes, where eon- 
veniences are supplied to the workpeople em- 
ployed on the premises for washing lavatories. 
ete., the Board can also levy a charge based 
on the rateable value of the premises. as the 
water supplied for those purposes has been 
held to he water used for ** domestic purposes.” 
but subject to a rebate in certain cases 
allowed by sect. 9. 
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31 last). 
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This case has illustrated the difficulties of 
interpreting this private Act of Parliament. 
relating to a prime necessity of life. The 
County Court decided that the Board were not. 
entitled to charge as for a supply for domestic 
purposes; the Divisional Court were divided 
in opinion, so the decision remained undis- 
turbed. The Court of Appeal were divided. 
but the majority reversed the decision, and 
the House of Lords huve unanimously affirmed 
the decision of the majority in the Court of 
Appeal. Their judgment is only at present 
very shortly reported, but the Lord Chancellor 
is reported as saying that the matetial defini- 
tion contained in the Act was “couched in 
barbarous or certainly slovenly language.” 

Jt is not necessary for us at present fo 
analyse the various sections of the Act, as this 
decision is conclusive, and we have already 
touched upon them (see the Builder, December 
The interpretation placed upon the 
Act by the House of Lords is that adopted 
by a Judge of the Chancery Division in South 
Suburban Gas Company v. Metropolitan Water 
Board (the Builder, October 23, 1909); but it 
may be noted that under the decided cases water 
supplied to а railway company for the public 
urinals stands on a different footing, as this 
was held to be supplied for“ railway purposes“ 
(see Metropolitan Water Board е. London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company, 
the Builder, March 26, 1910). The present 
decision has disposed of the view adopted by 
the Courts in some of the decided cases, that 
some degree of residence is necessary for the 
water to be deemed to be supplied for domestic 
purposes, as it now appears that the 
purposes for which the water is used 
are alone regarded; but, as we have already 
pened out in former articles, its effects muy 
x most serious. In undertakings where there 
is no statutory obligation to supply work people 
with washing and other conveniences on the 
premises, these facilities may be withheld in 
order to avoid incurring the extra rate, and 
at a time when cleanliness and sanitary con- 
ditions are being encouraged and fostered it 
is to be regretted that a reading should be 


placed upon an Act which may deter employers 


trom providing extra conveniences on business 
remises. The finances of the Metropolitan 
Vater Board are hardly in such a condition 
that there would seem ground for hope that 
legislation can be obtained to relieve con- 
sumers of any portion of the charges now 
imposed ‘upon them. 


Liabilities of Road Authorilies. 


The case of McClelland е. Lord Mayar of 
Manchester, which has recently been argued 
ut some length, raises questions of considerable 
interest to the public. The Corporation, act- 
ing under their statutory powers, had made 
up and lighted a thoroughfare which they had 
taken over. At the end of this street was a 
natural ravine some 125 ft. deep. The 
plaintiff, passing down this thoroughfare, had 
suffered an accident. his motor car falling into 
the ravine, and he brought the action against 
the Corporation for negligence, alleging that 
they had neglected properly to fence the 
street. had allowed one of the gas lamps to 
remain broken, во that it gave insutticient light, 
and also that, owing to the way this street 
and another street across the ravine were 
lighted, the two streets appeared to be a 
continuous thoroughfare, and thus formed а 
trap. 

The jury found (1) the road as made was 
dangerous to persons lawfully using it; (2) 
the unfenced ravine was а hidden trap; (3) 
the defendants, in opening the road to the 
public after making it up and in maintaining 
it. did not take proper care to warn the public 
of the danger, and that the plaintiff had not 
been guilty of contributory negligence. A 
fourth answer, as to invitation to use the 
road, was held immaterial. 

The defence practically amounted to denial 
of any negligence, a plea under the Public 
Authorities Protection Act, and а plea that 
if there was any omission on the part of the 
Corporation it was more non-feasance and 
not misfeasance, and the Corporation were 
not liuble. 

As regards the point as to mere non- 
feasance, the Court held that this doctrine 
had no application here, as it was not a case 
Where the highway had merely been allowed 
to get out of repair (as to such a case see 
Maguire v. Corporation of Liverpool, the 
Builder, February 25, 1905). Here the 
authority had done something to the road and 
had omitted some precaution, and thus it 
was misfeasance, 

Another point of greater difficulty. arose out 
of the defendanta’ contention ihat as the road 
was dedicated in the condition it now was, 
and the ravine was a natural existing con- 
dition, the defendants could not be liable for 
leaving it in the same condition, especially as 
they had statutory authority merely to pave, 
ele,, any part of it. 
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The learned Judge held that as tho dr- 
fendants had undertaken a duty with :regard 
to the road they were bound to exercise due 
care, and as thcir statutory powers werc not 
imperative but merely permissive (4c., as it 
was not imperative that the road should be 
made up to Ше very brink of the ravine), by 


creating, as the jury found, a trap, the 
defendants had exercised their powers 
negligently. 


As regards the lighting, the finding of the 
jury was held to mean that the system of 
lighting was insufficient, and not merely that 
u lamp was giving insuflieient light owing 
to a defect, and on this point the defendants 
were aguin held liable for having negligontlv 
performed a duty which they had undertaken. 

From the decision as at prosent reported it 
would appear that even had the lamp alone 
been defective there would have been mis 
feasance, for which the defendanta would have 
been liable, but this is not absolutely clear. 

The defence under the Public Authorities 
Protection Act also failed, the “act and 
neglect " being held not to have been concluded 
when the street was made up in 1904, but to 
continue to operate at the time of the accident. 

The above is only necessarily an incomplete 
summary of a decision. which involves points 
of much complexity and importance. 


Nuisance from Noise, 


Dwellers in towns have some difficulty in 
maintaining actions for nuisance. from noise: 
therefore we may note the recent case. of 
Becker v. Earl’s Court, Ltd., in which an 
artist claimed an injunction. against the de- 
fendant company in respect. of the noise created 
by three forms of entertainment provided at 
Катра Court—'‘The Dragon's Gorge," the 
“Саке Walk,” and the “© Merry. go-Round." 
The nuisances complained of were the thud of 
the engines in the Cake Walk, the passage of 
the curs through the Dragon's Gorge, with the 
raucous voices of the attendants, and. the shrill 
shrieks of the passengers, and the blare oí 
the organ on the Merry-go-Round. One im: 
portant point in such cases was found in the 
plaintiff's favour, as the neighbourhood was held 
normally to be a quiet one, and the plaintiff s 
house was ina cul-de-sac. It was also found that 
the above noises reached the plaintiff's house. 
The Judge. however, scems to have borne 
rather hardly on the artistic temperament of 
the plaintiff. He said he would not consider 
Whether the artistic temperament was more 
sensitive. {һап others, but. on the ground that 
the plaintiff was “run down," so that the 
noise got on his nerves and caused a kind of 
mental paralvsis, he held that the plaintiff 
himself was not entitled to relief. Fortunatelv 
for the plaintiff there were, besides himself, 
in the house persons who were neither artista 
nor invalids, namely, his wife and child, and 
both these persons suffered in health from the 
noise, and their sufferings caused. the noise 
to be pronounced a nuisance, and an injunction 
was granted and 25/. damages. 

No doubt the real finding was that the 
plaintiff's condition was not directly traceable 
їо the noise, but as the case is at present 
reported it makes it appear that artists and 
invalids are placed under severe disabilities 
if they reside in quiet. neighbourhoods in 
London, and that it is as well to keep an 
inartistic and healthy person residing on the 
premises as a kind of gauge to register what 
іх a reasonable or excessive amount of noise. 


— —— 
LAW REPORTS. 


KiNa's BENCH Division. 
Divisionar COURT. 


(Before Mr. Justice DARLING, Mr. Justice 
HaMILTON, and Mr. Justice Bankes.) 


Minter v. Waldstein. 


THE court was informed on Friday by Mr. 
Clavell Salter, K.C., that an appeal had been 
entered by the defendant in this case against 
the decision of the Official Referee, Mr. Muir 


Mockenzie. The action, the hearing of which 


occupied thirty-cight days, was by Mr. F. G. 
Minter, a building contractor, of Putney, who 
sucd Professor Waldstein, a professor of fine 
arts at Cambridge University, on a contract 
for enlargements and alterations to Newton 
Hall, near Harston, Cambridge. The pro 
fessor counterclaimed, alleging that the work 
was not carried out according to contract. 
In the result, the Referee awarded the 
Јат 3,2837. on his claim, while Professor 
Waldstein obtained 2.1167. on his counterclaim. 
so that the set-off in favour of the contractor 
was 1.1667. Mr. Clavell Salter asked the court 
{о relieve the parties of the responsibility and 
expense of procuring copies of the transcript 
of the Referee's notes, which filled eight bulky 
volumes. The transcripts of such notes were 
usually obtained for the use of the court when 
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an appeal was heard. The parties had already 
spent. 1,2007. on shorthand notes of the evidence. 

The Court granted the application, agreeing 
to make shift with the original notes made by 
the Referee. 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice NEVILLE.) 
Barnstaple Building Dispute: 
Goodwin & Hall v. Gayden. 


Puts case was heard last week—an action 
. brought. by Mr. A. J. Goodwin, of 68, Queen- 
street, Bristol, and Mr. R. XI. Hall, of Salis. 
bury, against Mr. F. Gayden, of, 100, Hid 
street, Burnstaple, and Mrs. Elizabeth Gayden, 
of Norwood, for un injunction and damages in 
respect of the construction of a wall between 
two houses known as Nos. 100 and 101, High- 
street, Barnstaple. . 

Mr. Jenkins, K.C., and Mr. Stubel, appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Petersen, K.C., and 
Mr. Luxmore for the defendants. | | 

Mr. Jenkins, in opening the- case, said the 
dispute was between adjoining owners of 
property at Barnstaple, and it concerned the 
demolition und reconstruction by the de- 
fendants of a certain wall, which plaintiffs 
alleged was a party wall between the two 
houses: the houses were both old houses, and 
the defendants decided to rebuild their house, 
No. 100, High-street, Barnstaple. At first they 
decided not to pull down the party wall, but 
afterwards they decided that instead of using 
ıt to pull it down and rebuild another wall. 
Pkuntitfs contended that the wall between the 
two houses was a party wall in the most 
useful sense. That was to say, it was a wall 
which belonged to the two owners as tenants 
in cominon, and they complained not that the 
defendants had pulled the old wall down for 
the purpose of rebuilding a new wall, but 
that the wall they had erected was much 
thinner than the previous wall, and was wholly 
insufficient to support the plaintiffs? building. 
Defendants contended that the plaintiffs were 
wrong in saying that it was a party wall. So 
much for above ground. Underground another 
question arose between the parties. Plaintiffs’ 
house had a cellar under it. It was an old 
cellar, and one could only guess at the age 
of it; but his clients’ architect declared that 
it was at least eighty years old. That cellar 
was bounded by a wall. which was under the 
other wall in question, and defendants declared 
that while plaintiffs were entitled to the right 
to support from the wall above ground, they 
hud no right below ground, and if a wall did 
exist below ground plaintiffs had no right 
{о support it by defendants’ soil, which was on 
the other side of it. Plaintiffs claimed to 
support their cellar wall against defendants’ 
soil. Defendants said that they only discovered 
that wall in the course of excavations in 1910, 
апа then part of the wall fell down. Probably 
it did, but he (Counsel) suggested it was helped 
by the picks of the defendants! workmen. He 
proposed to show in what respects the new 
wall erected by the defendants above ground 
was defective, and where the defendants had 
failed to give tho plaintiffs" property sufficient 
support, and certain places where they had 
given no support at all. He asked his Lord- 
ship to award the plaintiffs damages in that 
respect. He also asked for damages in respect 
of the cellar wall. He would be able to 
show that there was a general tendencv of the 
plaintiffs! property to settle down on the side 
where the defendants had built their new wall. 
In fact, he would sav that in consequence of 
what the defendants had done, the plaintiffs’ 
house was in а dangerous state. It would 
appear the defendants admitted that, but 
they contended that the house was badly built. 
Plaintiffs’ case, however, was that the build- 
ing was perfectly good, but that defendants’ 
building operations had rendered it unsafe. 

In reply to his Lordship, Mr. Jenkins said 
his complaint was that the defendants had not 
built the new wall close enough to the 
plaintiffs! house in places, and, further, that 
the new wall was badly built. and was not 
efficient for its purpose. Plaintiffs also com- 
plained of damage done by wet, which had 
been admitted to their property by reason of 
the defendants’ improper building operations. 
The old wall varied from 22 in. to 15 in. 
in thickness, and afforded a very secure sup- 
port for No. 101. It was a stone wall. Before 
the demolition began No. 101 was inspected 
and was found to be in very good condition: 
Lut he would prove that it was not in that 
condition now. That he attributed to what 
ihe defendants had done. He submitted that 
the defendants must make good the actual 
damage done to the structure, and the 
plastering, etc. 

In теру to his Lordship, Mr. Petersen said 
he did not agree that ihe new wall was in 
another position to the old, except to this 
extent, that the old wall sloped over and was 


. cellar wall, but back from it, away from the 
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- out of the perpendicular, and. the new wall. 
. being built straight, 
. 10 in. up at the top. 


made a difference of 


His Lordship: lf the plaintiffs! building 
stands on the cellar wall, then the alleged 
party wall must be one and the same. . 

Mr. Jenkins said that was his contention, 
but the defendants disputed that, and said 
that the two walls were separate, and that 
they had built the party wall not over the 


plaintiffs! premises, 

The following expert was called on behalf 
of the plaintiffs: = Mr. Alfred C. Botham, a 
surveyor practising in Salisbury. 

At the conclusion of the plaintiffs! case, Mr. 
Spencer Edwards, architect and surveyor, of 
Barnstaple; Mr. Lucas, an architect and sur- 
veyor, practising in Exeter; Mr. E. J. 
Saunders, Borough Surveyor of ' Barnstaple, 
gave evidence on behalf of the defendants. 

At the close of the evidence and the addresses 
of Counsel, his Lordship, in giving judgment, 
said he did not think the pluintiffs were en- 


titled to bring an action for the relief they 


sought in regard to the right of support. 
also did not think that there had been any 


_ plaintiffs to relief. 


Не 


which would entitle the 
Пе further was of opinion 
that the alleged. party wall was in existence 
before No. 101 was built, and that it was an 
external wall of No, 100. Plaintiffs, however, 
had rights in respect of that ‘wall, because 
for more than twenty years their house had 
been supported by the defendants’ house. That. 
however, did not prevent the dofendants pull- 
ing down and rebuilding the wall, so long as 
adequate support was given to the plaintiffs’ 
house. The question was, had the plaintiffs’ 
house been supported properly during the de- 
fendants’ building operations, and was it still 
getting proper support. He did not think 
that any evidence had been given of any 
subsidence upon which his Lordship could act. 
Пе came to the conclusion, upon the evidence, 
that the defendants’ wall had been. properly 
constructed. Ме did not think that the 
plaintiffs’ contention was made out, that they 
had acquired an easement. of support of their 
cellar wall by the land adjoining their cellar 
wall. He came to the conclusion that the 
plaintiffs’ action was entirely misconceived, 
and he dismissed it with costs. 


such interference 


Wallasey Building Dispute : 
Parker v. Pratt. 


A CASE respecting the accounts for tho 
erection of a new dwelling-house lately built 
іп Claremont-road, Wallasey, by- Messrs. 
George Parker & Son, contractors, for Mr. 
J. C. Pratt, was heard at the last Liverpool 
Assizes by Mr. Justice Horridge. and, being 
a matter of much technical detail, it was 
referred by his Lordship to Mr. Edmund 
Kirby, F. R. I. B. A. and F. S. I., as the special 
Referee to try the same. 

The hearing before the Referee took place on 
November 8 and 9, in the Sheriff's Jury Court. 
St. George's Hall. Liverpool. Counsel for the 
plaintiffs were Mr. W. Procter and Mr. P. 
iden and for the defendant, Mr. Greaves 
„Ота. * ` 
. This case arose out of certain alleged build- 
ing defects being discovered after the issue of 
the architect’s final certificate, and also after 
ihe expiry of tho six months! limit of notice. 
named in Clause 17 of.the Schedule of Con- 
ditions of Contract. issued under the sanction 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the National Federation of Builders. 
Several expert witnesses were called on both 
sides, and gave evidence with regard to the 
execution of the work and with regard to the 
extra accounts. 

At the close of the Counsels’ addresses, the 
Referee announced that he should reserve his 
judgment. 


А 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. D. Q. Driver. 


It is with the deepest regret that we have 
to announce the sudden death of Mr. David 
George Driver, Sccretary of the Architectural 
Association, at his home at Cricklewood. on 
Saturday morning, November 11. Mr. Driver 
was appointed Secretary of the Architectural 
Association in January, 1892, so that he had 
at the time of his death completed nearly 
twenty years’ service. Before he entered the 
Association Mr. Driver had served in the 
offices of Mr. T. Е. ‘Pryce and Mr. Sydney 
Vacher, and was for some time Private Secre- 
tary to Mr. W. D. Caroe. To his numerous 
friends in the architectural profession the 
news of Mr. Driver's death will be received 
with sincerest regret, particularly on account 
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of its tragic nature. The news came as 2 
severe blow to the staff of the Association, as 
he was at work with them on the previous 
evening. A more popular man than Mr. 
Driver, and one more fitted to fill the position 
which he held, could not be imagined, and he 
was looked upon Бу the majority of the 
members of the Association as an intimate 
friend. 

The funeral took place at the Hampstead 
cemetery on Thursday, the 16th inst, at 
2.15 p.m., and a number of friends and mem 
bers of the Architectural Association were 
present, including the Council. 

In consequence of the sudden nature of the 
death of Mr. Driver an inquest was held on 
Wednesday, at the Dispensary, New Eni. 
Hampstead, before Dr. Walter Schroeder. 
Coroner for Central London, when evidence 
was given which satisfactorily proved. that 
death was due to natural causes—to heart 
failure, 


Mr. А. Chancellor. 


The death on November 9, at Richmond, i: 
announced of Mr. Albert Chancellor. JP. 
F. S. I., surveyor and auctioneer, aged sixty-nine 
vears. Mr. Chancellor was Mavor of Rich 
mond in 1897 and 1902: he had served a« à 
member of the Surrey County Council, аз 
Master of the Coachmakers’ Company, and аз 
President. of Christ's Hospital Club. 


— — — 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.? 


24,287 of 1910.— August Wiche: Building 
Cranes, 

25.058 of 1910.—Herbert Randolphe Doel and 
William Robert Prentice: Treads for stairs, 
steps, and the like. 

26.459 of 1910.—'l'homas Attridge : Chimneys. 
‚21,058 of 1910.—Walter Hawkes Cross: Ven. 
tilators for window-sashes und the like. 

5.478 of 1911.—Ferdinand Burchartz: Floom 


and ceilings. 


15.946 of 1911.—Claude Allen Turner: Rein 
forced concrete floor construction. 


— —„—ö 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 3.—By G. B. HILLIARD & Sox. 


. Moulsham, Essex.—1, ТА, and 2, Hamlet- d., f. EI. H 
44, 45, and 46, Roman · rd., Ї._........................ onm 
60, Baddow-rd., ii.... 1%) 
November 6.— By Moraan, BAINES, & CLARK. 
Carshalton, Surrey.—1 to 6, Hale Cottages, f., 
War, 1371. 168.............................................. 1,13 
` By Rocers Bros. | 
New Cross.—66, Monson-rd., u. t. 48 yrs., g. r. 
4l. 108., w.r. 391. ....................................... 0 


By W. WHITELFY. 

Wandsworth -—86, Ferrier-st. (s.), u.t. 65! yrs., 

K. r. Ol. 5s., у.г. 301...................... ud cL 15 

Ву G. TROLLOPE & Sons. С. 

Stour Provost, Dorset.—Duncliffe Estate, 491 а. 

US 05 0 DRM 

November 7.—By ALFRED PREECE. 

Clapton.—7, Tresham-av., u.t. 72 yrs., g. r. 

"D E KERN A 150 


By T. B. Westacotr & Sows. 


g., 30 


; y 
Harlesden.—59, Leghorn-rd., u.t. 88? yrs., g. r., 


12l., ж.т. rr erede oa odes 700 
Camden Тож. —24, St. Paul's-rd., u. t. 302 yrs., 

%%% аан pO EA e 975 
Caledonian-rd.—No. 555, u. t. 301 yrs., K. r. gl., 

PP ²˙“. mx RAN 2 
Marylebone.—6 and 7. Upper Charlton: st., u. t. 

10 yrs., K. r. 44., w. r. 204. 15.0... q 185 


November 8.—By Joun H. BI MER. 


| Rotherhithe.—5 and 6, Clack.st., f., wr. 52l...... 510 


28 and 30, Ainsty-st., f., w. r. 331. 1666 20 
21, Harland.st., f., w. r. 241, 14. 2) 


(2 555ꝙ*˙ 


By HUNTER & HUNTER. | 
South Kensiugton.—4, Sydney-pl., u. t. 18 yrs., 


)) ᷣᷣ—ůAdä»i ERR tt 58) 
. B NICHOLAS... - ۰ 
Fritwell, Oxon.—Fritwell Manor and 12 acres, 
including the advowson, ff.... ЖШ 
By Кхіснт, FRANE, X RUTLFEY. 
Fulham.—Broom House-rd., Broom House, 
polo ground, ete., 20 a. Ir. 24 p., f. .. 22,49 


Contractions used in these liste — F. g. r. for freehol 
grouud-rent ; l. g. r. for leasehold xround- reut; i. E. r. for 


improved grouud-rent ; . r. for ground - rent; r. for геш: 


f. lor freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasebold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
reutul; q.r. for quarterly rental; у.г. for yearly rental: 
u. t. for unexpired term; р.а. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street: rd. for road: sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent: 


` ау. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
‚ кгоуе; b. h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; o. for 


offices ; в. for shops; ct. for court. 
J y 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 


THOSE WITH AN ASTERISK (#) ARE 


ADVERTISED IN THIS NuMBER : Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xix.; Auction Sales, xxviii. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 


that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 


that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the naines of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*„* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


NOVEMBER 17.—Nottingham.—Baptist CHURCH 
AND PRTMISES.— Limited to Nottingham archi- 
fects. Assessor, Mr. H. W. Wills, A.R.I.B.A. 
l'urticulars. trom Messrs. Rorke & Jackson, 
solicitors, King-street, Nottingham. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Cardin.— TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 
out work. Premiums of 125l, 75L, and 50l. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. S. Gibson, F. R. I. B. A., 
assessor. 

NOVEMBER 30. — Hastings. — East SUSSEX 
HospitaL.—The Joint Committee of the Eas 

ussex ospital an King dwar VII. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in issue of August 25 for 
further particulars. Premiums of 1251, 75L, 


and 50l. Mr. E. T. Hall, F. R. I. B. A., assessor. 
_DrcemBeR 4. — Bristol. — Pavilion on recrea- 
tion-grounds. Cost not to exceed 35,0001. Par- 


ticulara from Messrs. Packer & Co., Greenbank, 


ristol. 
DECEMBER 15.—Sofia.—NeEw MUNICIPAL BUILD- 


aNG.—See Competition News, page 508, 
November 3. 
DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR 4 


BrRipce.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 


son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 604. and 201. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 


turther particulars. 

DECEMBER 30. — Armadale. — Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 15l. and 101. 
Open only to architects who were represented on 
the site on October 12. 

DECEMBER 30.—Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— 
DESIGNS FOR WoRKMEN's DwELLINGS.— Prize, 501. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
Temple-chambers, E.C. 

JANUARY 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
TENSIONS.— Limited ію Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 
.JaNUaARY, 6, 1912.—Bolton.—Miners’ Federa- 
tion Hall and Offices. Limited to architects 
within twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 
50l. and 25l. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A. Particulars from Messrs. Fielding 
& Fernihough, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 

JANUARY 6, 1912.—Stafford.—PusBiic LIBRARY.— 
The Stafford Corporation invite designs for a 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. 
assessor. Second and third premiums of 
twenty and forty guineas. Particulars from Mr. 
W. Plant, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

JANUARY 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,125]. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 640l., and 
425l.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CiTY.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. See also page 508, 
November 3. 

JULY 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,000L to 3751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—PROPOSED 
TRAINING COLLFGE.—See Competition News, 
page 508, November 3. 

No Dar. — London. — New Orricrs. — The 
Port of London Authority invite designs for new 
Head Offices in Trinity-square, Е.С. Sir Aston 
Webb. R A., -*ssessor. See advertisement in 
issue of November 10. 


Contracte. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
maw be sent in. 

NOVEMBER 17. — Scarborough. — SHELTER.-— 
Erection of a cabmen's shelter in Valley Bridge- 
road. Plans and specifications seen, and forms 
of tender and quantities from Mr. Harry W. 
Smith, A.M Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Scarborough. 

NOVEMBER 18. — Exeter. — AvDDITIONS.—For 
alterations and additions at 99, South-street, 
Exeter, for the Exeter Co-operative and Indus- 
trial Society, Ltd. Plans and specifications 
seen, and quantities from Mr. M. Chal- 


lice, architect and surveyor, 14, Bedford-circus, 
Exeter. 

NOVEMBER 20. — Bournemouth. LAW COURTS. 
—Erection of new Law Courts and other works 
in connexion therewith. Particulars and forms 
of tender and plans trom Mr. F. W. Lacey, 
F. R. I. B. A, Borough Architect, Municipal 
Offices, Bournemouth. Deposit ot Ш. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 20. — Langley Park.— ALTERATIONS. 
—Alterutions to Langley Mark Workmens Club. 
Drawings, specifications, and conditions of con- 
tract seen, and forms of tender trom Мт. Geo. 
rhos. Wilson. IIc. R. I. B. A., architect, 22, 
Durham-road, Blackhill, Co. Durham. 

NOVEMBER 20. —- Southend. — STABLES, ETC.— 
Erection ot stables, coach-house, coal, and other 
stores, at the Sanatorium. 
etec., seen, and quantities, on deposit оі ll. ls., 
from Mr. Ernest J Elford, Borcugh Engineer, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

NOVEMBER 20. —- Stockton-on-Tees. — ALTERA- 
TIONS.— For alterations to the Free Library. 
Plans and specifications from the Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Steckton-on-1ees. 

NOVEMBER 21. — Bridlington. — RESIDENCE.— 
Erection and completion ot a detached residence, 
Marton-road. Drawings and specifications trou 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton House, Brid- 
lington. 

NOVEMBER 21.—Brynmawr, etc.— REPAIRS, ETC. 
—For papering, painting, and repairing at tho 
following houses for Messrs. A. Buchan & Co., 
The Brewery, Rhymney :—Clarence Hotel, 
Pontypool; Mount Pieasant Hotel and house ad- 
joining, Pontypool; Cwinfiredwr Inn, Cwm- 
ffrwdwr; Commercial Inn, Talywain; Five Bells, 
Garndiffaith, near Abersychan; Tredegar Arms 


Hotel, Tredegar; Clarence Hotel, Brynmawr; 
Royal Arms, Brynmawr; Golden Lion, Bryn- 
mawr; Black Lion, Brynmawr. Specifications 


from Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton- 
street, Aberdare. | 

NOVEMBER  21.—Caerphilly.— PREMISES.— Erec- 
tion of business premises on the Square. De- 
posit of 3l. 3s, to Mr. W. H. Shute, Corn Ex- 
change-chambers, Newport. 

NOVEMBER 21. — Leek.-— Wonks.--For sundry 


works at the Coffee Tavern, Cattle Market. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities 
from Mr. W. E. Beacham, Surveyor, Town 


Hall, Leek, Staffs. 

NOVEMBER 21. — Whitley. — WALL, ETC.—Con- 
struction of a concrete retaining wall and steps, 
in connexion with the improvement of the sea 
banks between Brook-street and the slope to the 
sea shore in front ot Gregg's Café, Whitley Bay. 
Plans and specification seen and quantities and 
form of tender from Mr. A. J. Rousell, 
46. M. Inst. C. E., the Council's Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Whitley Bax. 

NOVEMBER 22. -- Oldham. CORRIDORS, ETC.-— 
For erection of corridors or covered ways between 
the blecks of the infirmaries of the Workhouse. 
Specifications and plans from Messrs. Taylor & 
Simister, architects, 24, Queen-street. Oldham. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Portsmouth.—Hooxs, ETC.— 
For two common dressing-rooms and a diving 
stage at the Stamshaw swimming pond. Speci- 
fication and plan seen and a form of tender 
irony fue Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ports- 
mouth. І 

NOVEMBER 22.--Tredegar.—HovusrEs.—Erection 
and completion of twelve houses, etc., and new 
road on the Beaufort Estate, for the Glanhowy 
Building Club, at Scwrfa, Dukestown. Plans 
and specifications from Messrs. T. Williams & 
Sons, architects and surveyors, 101, Commercial- 
road, Tredegar, and 1, Gilfach-street, Bargoed. 

NovEMBER 23. — Sowerby Bridge. — SHED.— 

Erection of a shed and warehouse; also, exten- 
sions to foundry at Globe Works, Sowerby Bridge, 
for Messrs. W. P. Eglin, Ltd. Drawings and 
specifications and quantities from Messrs. 
Clement Williams & Sons, architects, Post-office- 
buildings, Commercial-street, Halifax. 
x NOVEMBER 23.—Watford.—ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
The Herts C.C. Education Committee invite 
tenders for alterations and additions to existing 
Grammar School for Boys, at Derby- road. 
Watford. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

NOVEMBER 24. — Hampton Court.—Hovsrs.— 
Ercction of houses for firemen et Hampton Court 
Palace. Drawings, specification, and conditions 
and form of contract seen, and quantities and 
forms of tender, on deposit of 11. IS., from the 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey 8- 
gate, London, S.W. 

NoOvFMBER 21. —Haverfordwest.—HrnurILDING. 
— For the rebuilding of premises in Dew-street, 
Haverfordwest. Drawings and specification seen 
end particulars from Messrs. D. E. Thomas & 
Son, architects and surveyors, 17, Victoria-place, 
Haverfordwest., | 

NOVEMBER 24. — Rugby.—CorrAGES.— Erection 
and completion of nineteen cottages in Acacia- 


Plans, specitications,. 


grove. Plans and specifications from Messrs. 
Franklin & Newman, II. S. A., architects апа sur- 

veyors, Rugby. Deposit of 21. 28. 

NOVEMBER 25, — Blackpool. — ALTERATIONS.— 
For alterations to the baths at Cocker-street. 
Specification and quantities. from Mr. J. 5. 
Di die Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Black- 
pool. 

NOVEMBER 25. — Caerphilly. — Hovusrs.—Erec- 
tion of twenty (or more) houses near the 
Pontygwindy Hotel, for the Pontygwindy Buila- 
ing Club. Plans and specifications with Mr. Н. 
Gabe Jones, architect and surveyor, Hengoed. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Troon.— House, ETC.— Erection 
of a nine-roomed dwelling-house and outbuild- 
ings. Drawings and specifications at Messrs. 
Nile Bros., New-roud, Troon. 

ж NOVEMBER 25.— West Green.—Scnuoor.— The 
Tottenhum Education Committee invite tenders 
for a permanent school on Downhills site. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

NOVEMBER 926.—Inverness.— Hovsrs.— Erection 
of a pair of semi-detached houses in Dochfour 
Drive. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
Thomas Munro, architect, 62, Academy-street. 

NOVEMBER 27, — Poole.—BUvILDINGS.— Erection 
of temporary buildings at the Isolation 
Hospital, Ringwood-road. Particulars from Mr. 
Samuel J. Newman, F. R. I. B. A., Borough Sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Market-strect, Poole. 

NOVEMBER 28. — Portsmouth. — RESIDENCE. - 
Erection of а house аз а residence for the 
engineer in charge, on the east side of the 
Eastney Pumping Station. Quantities, on de- 
posit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. С. Н. Etherton, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Portsmouth. Specificaticn 
and plans at the Borough Engineer's Offices, 
Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

, NOVEMBER 28. — Salford. — LopGe.—For erec- 
tion of lodge at entrance of Peel Park. Quanti- 
ties, on deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr. W. H. 
Matlev, architect, 14, Ridgefield, Manchester. 

ж NOVEMBER 28. — Willesden. Rustic BAN D- 
STAND.—The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for 
supply and fixing of rustic bandstand at Round- 
wood Park. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

NOVEMBER 99. — Cheltenham.—-Rrpairs.— For 
the repairs at the Workhouse. Specifications at 
the Workhouse, Cheltenham, Mr. J. Nek, 
Clerk. Union Offices, Swindon-road, Cheltenha:n. 
ж NOVEMBER 30.—-London, N.—ALTERATIONS.— 
The St. Mary Islington Guardians invite ten- 
ders for alterations, etc., at Receiving Homes, 
Hornsey-rise, See advertisement in «his 
issue for further particulars. 

ж NOVEMBER 29. London, N.— PLASTERING, 
ETC.—The St. Mary Islington Guardians invite 
tenders for plastering walls, etc., at Infirmary, 
Highgate-hill, N. бее advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

DECEMBER 3. — Penrith.—SnoP, etc.—Erecticn 
of new shop and bank premises at Penrith. 
Plans seen, and quantities and specifications 
from Mr. John F. Curwen, F.R.I.B.A. S. A., 
architect and sanitary engineer. 26, Highgste, 


Kendal. 
DECEMBER 4. — Birmingham.—Svp-staTion.— 
Alterations and additions to the electric sub- 


station, Dale End. Quantities, on deposit of 
Ol. 28., from the Quantity Surveyor, Mr. Anthony 
Rowse, King’s Court, 117, Colmore-row, Bir- 
mingham. Architects, Messrs. Ewen Harper, 
F. R. I. B. A., and Brother, Ruskin-chambers, 191, 
Corporation- street. Birmingham. 

DECEMBER 4. — Birmingham. — SUB-STATION.— 
Erection of an electric sub-station in War-lane, 
Harborne. Quantities, on deposit of 21 2s., from 
the Quantity Survevor, Mr. Anthony Rowse, 
Kine’a Court, 117, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Architects, Mossrs. Arthur Harrison & Сох, 
пеп Chambers, 109, Colmore-row, Birming- 

am. 

DECEMBER 4.—Bristol.—INsvULaTION.—For con- 
struction of cəld storage insulation of transit 
shed No. 2, Avonmouth Dock. Specification, 
form of tender, and drawings from Mr. W. W 
Squire, Engineer, Cumberland-road, Bristol, on 
deposit of 5L 

DECEMBER 4. — Derby. — ScHoor.—For the en- 
largement of the Pear Tree Council Schcol. 
Plans seen, and specification, quantities, and 
conditions of contract from Messrs. Navlor & 
Sale, Smiths Bank. chambers, Market-place, 
Derbv. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

DECFMRER 4. — St. Neots. — ADDITIONS. — For 
alterations and additions to St, Neots Counci! 
School. Plans and specifications seen and 
quantities on deposit of 11. 1s. from Mr. H. 
Leete, County Surveyor, Huntingdon. 

DrCEMBER 8. — Berkshire. ScHoors.—For the 
building of two new schools—one at Childrey and 
one at Hermitage. Plana. specifications, and 
form of contract at the Education Secretary 8 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
namo of those willing to submit tends-e, may oe 
sent in. 


Office. Deposit of 2l. 2a. to the Secretary to the 
Bera hire Education Committee, The Forbury, 
ending 

DECEMBER 9. — Ogmore Vale. — ADDITIONS.— 

Alterations and additions to the Ogmore Con- 
stitutional Club. Plans and specification, on de- 
posit of II., from Mr. L. Vaughan Evans, The 
Court, Pencoed. 
ж DECEMBER 9. — South Ockendon. — ALTERA- 
TIONS AND ADbDITIONS.—The Essex Education 
Committee (Orsett District Sub-committee) in- 
vite tenders for alterations and additions to 
schools. advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

DECEMBER 13.— Lancaster. .ScnhnooL.—Erection 

of the Girls’ Grammar School, on the High- 
street Estate. Plans seen, and quantities from 
the County Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16, 
Ribblesdale-place, Preston. Deposit of 3l. 
ж DrcrEMBER 13. — Willesborough. — SCHOOL, 
ETc.—-The Kent Education Committee invite ten- 
ders for new Council school and for alterations to 
existing school premises. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

DECEMBER 14. — Epworth. — Appitions.—-For 
alterations and additions at the Council school. 
Quantities and form of tender from Messrs. 
Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank-street- 
chambers, Lincoln. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

No Date. — Balby. — CLassRooM8.—For new 
classrooms for the Wesleyan Church. Names to 
the architects, Messrs. H. Beck & Son, 28, High- 
street, Doncaster. 

No Date. — Glaisdale.—InstitvuTe.—For erec- 
tion of proposed village institute. Quantities 
fron Mr. Harold G. Walker, architect and sur- 
vevor, Whitby. 

No Date. kidsgrove. — Cnorcn.—For erec- 
tion of Primitive Methodist church, Balls Bank. 
Names to Messrs. Jones, M. S. A., & Jackson, 
architects, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 

No Date. — London. — ScHoor.—For the erec- 

tion of a permanent achool on the Downhills 
Site, West Gree ques from the archi- 
tect, Mr. G. E. Pin aurence, A. R. I. B. A., 22. 
Buckingham- -Btreet, Adelphi, W.C. 
ж No PDate.—Beckenham.—SMaLtL HovsrEs.— 
Tenders are invited for erection of small houses 
at Beckenham. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

No Date.—Pinxton.—Pictrure Pavace.—-Erec- 
tion of a Picture Palace, Pinxton. Deposit of 
Ol. .9a to Mr. J. Tomlinson, architect, South 
Normanton. 

No Darr. — Sandsend.—Hovsr.—Erection of a 
dwelling-house. Names to Mr. William 
Cocking, architect, Huddersfield. 

No Date. —Thackley. —Home.—For erection of 
a Children's Home. Quantities, on deposit of 
11. 1s., from Mr. Holland, architect, 22, 
Manor-row, Bradford. 

No Date. — Wolstanton.-—-Scnoor.- Erection 
of new infants’ school and cookery, Watlands. 
Deposit of 2l, 9s. to Mr. W. F. Slater, architect, 
Burslem. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


NOVEMBER 20.—Brighton.—Heatinc.—For the 
installation of the Barker patent system of heat- 
ing by hot-water radiators in the several rooms 
of the Royal Pavilion. Specification and form 
of tender from the Borough Surveyor at the 
Town Hall, Brighton. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

ж NOVEMBER 95, — Tottenham. — Hratina; 
Stoves. AND RANGES.— The Tottenham Education 
Committee invite tenders for lower-pressure hot- 
water heating apparatus and supply of stoves 
and ranges at Down-lane School. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

ж NOVEMBER 27, — Battersea. — GALVANISED 
TAN T. — Thie Battersea B.C. invite tenders for 
supply and delivery of galvanised-iron closed 
tank. See advertisement in this issue for further 
p'rticulars. 

DrckEMBER. 4. — London. — L:icnTING.— For in- 
atelling electric light at the Gainsborourh-road 
ju ola, Canning Town, E. Mr. №. Jacques, 

A R I. B A. architect, 2. Fen-court, Fenchurch- 
street, E. C Deposit of 11. for specification and 
form of tender. 


Deposit “ot 


Nature of Appointment. 


* VISITING TEACHER or WOOD CARVING 


nr" 


*ASSISTANT VISITING TEACHER or SANITARY ENGI. 


IHE BUILDER. 


ж DECEMBER 4.—London, E 
The Stepney B.C. invite tenders for supply of a 
10-ton steam roller. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


E.—StramMm ROLLER.— 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


NOVEMBER 18. — Birmingham. — Pirrs.—For 
supply of cast-iron pipes, special castings, etc. 
Specification from Mr. E Lees, Secretary, 44, 
Broad-street, Birmingham. 

NOVEMBER 20. — Manor Park. — FrxNciNG.— 
Erection of about 293-ft. run of unclimbable 
wrought-iron railing with blue brick curb, etc., 
to enclose site at corner of Northumberland- 
avenue and Ingatestoneroad, Wanstead Park 
Estate, Manor Fark, E. Drawings and specifi- 
cation from the architect, Mr. C. Herbert 
Bressey, 91 and 93, Bishopsgate, E.C 

NOVEMBER 21. — ‘Chorley. -- 91 —For the 
supply of about 1,850 yds. 2-in. internal bore 
tubes. Specification from Mr. J. W. Allin, Gas 
Enzineer, Chorley. 

NovEMBER 21. — Newcastle. — PAINTING. —For 
the internal painting and decoration of the St. 
Nicholas“ National Schools, Hanover-square. 
Specification from Mr. A. Dickinson, 62, 
Dean-street, Newcastle. 

МОУЕМВЕВ 22.—Bradford.—ParNTING.—For the 
inside painting, colouring, etc., at various schools 
in the City. pecification and form of tender 
from the City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

NOVEMBER 92 —Burnley.— PAINTING, ETC.— For 
painting and decorating interior of Union Offices 
and caretaker’s house. Form of tender from Mr. 
J. S. Horn, Clerk, Union Offices, Burnley. 

NOVEMBER 22. — Newcastle-on-Tyne.—PaAINT- 
ING.—For the internal painting, colouring, and 
whitewashing of St. Thomas’s School, Vine-lane. 
Specifications from Mr. Nicholson, Hoadmaster, 
at the School. 

NOVEMBER 22. — Toxteth Park.—PAINTING.— 
For painting, us at the Workhouse, Smith- 
down-roa r. R. Albert James, Clerk to the 
Guardians, 15, High Park-street. 

NOVEMBER 94. — Rotherham.—PaINTING.—For 
painting the museum at Clifton Park. Specifica- 
tion from the Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 

NOVEMBER 27.— Andover.— FrNciNG.—For re- 


pairing guard railing near Cricklade. Specifica- 
tion, on deposit of 11. ls., from Mr. . W. 
Knapp. Borough Surveyor, Ándover. 

ж NovemMBER 25. — "Tottenham. — ROLLER 


WINDOW Вихрѕ. — The Tottenham Education 
Committee invite tenders for roller window 
blinds at Down-lane School. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

NOVEMBER 27. — London. — TANK. — For the 
supply of & galvanised- iron closed tank, 12 ft. by 
5 ft. by 4 ft. 8 in., to Public Baths, Latchmere- 
road, attersea. lans and specification from 
Mr. W. Marcus a Town Clerk, Town 
Hall. Lavender-hill, 

NOVEMBER 27. — Natal. — Pirrs, etc. — For 
supply of 300 tons of 8-in. cast-iron pipes and 
special castings, sluice valves, surface boxes, and 
nipe cutter. Specifications and quantities from 
Messrs. Webster Steel & Co., London agents, 5, 
Fast India-avenue, Lendenhall-street, London, 

C.. on deposit of 2l. 9з. 

NOVEMBER 29. — Pool. — PAIN TINVG.— For paint- 
ing and decorating works at the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. Drawings and specifications 
from Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 
NOVFMBER 17..-W ycombe.— Tanks, 


&truction of temporary 
nppurtenant works. 


ETC.— Con- 
septic tanks and other 
Plans and details seen, and 
specification, quantities, etc., on deposit of 
ll. 1s., from Mr. B. Т, Re vnolda, Clerk to the 
Council, 12, Easton-street, High W vcombe. 

NOVEMBER 18.—Immingham.- Srwrks.—Con- 
struction of stoneware sewers, temporary pump 
well. and engine-shed. Plans, specification, and 
conditions seen, and quantities from Mr. A. 
Hobson, Engineer, 198, Legsby-avenue, Grimsby, 
on deposit of 11. 

NOVEMBER 20. — Bognor. — MATERIALS. — For 
supply of materials. Particulars from the Sur- 
vevor, Mr. О. A. Bridges, High-street, Bognor. 

NOVFMBFR 20.— Glasgow. .—Srwrn. — Construc- 
tion of pipe sewer in Dale-street from Cook- 
street to West-street. Specifications and forms 
of tender at the Office of Public Works, 64, 
Cochrane-street 
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NovemBer 20. — Dunfermline. — Roap.—For 
forming and completing Back Cemetery-road. 
Schedules trom Mr. W. К. Maxwell, C.E., Burgh 
Engineer, City-chambers, Dunfermline. 

NOVEMBER 20. —Keynsham.- SFWER.-—For con- 
struction of pipe sewer. Specifications and plans 
with Mr. M. Bennett, Surveyor, Old Bank- 
chambers, 36, Corn-street, Bristol. 

NOVEMBER 20. St. Austell. 
supply of stoneware sewer pipes. 
der from Mr. E. D. 
veyor. 

NOVEMBER 21. — Sonnthorpe.—Srewace.—Con- 
struction of brick sewer, granite concrete sewer, 
storm-water overflow, manholes, bonnet junc- 
tions, and ventilation shafts. Plans and speci fi- 
cations with the Engineer, Mr. H. Walker, 
M. Inst. C. E., King-street, Nottingham. Quanti- 
ties on deposit of 51. 

NOVEMBER 22. — Kingston-upon- Thames. 
Roa Dp.— For ning M flagging, channelling, sewer- 
ing, and lighting Milner-road. Plan and specif. 
cation from the Borough Surveyor, Mr. R. H 
Clucas, Municipal Offices, Kingston. 

NOVEMBER 22. — Leith. — SEWERS.—Construc- 
tion of pipe sewers. Plans and specification 
from the Burgh Surveyor, Charlotte-street. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Ulverston.—Wokrks.—For the 
lowering of the bed of the stream from the outlet 
of Urswick Tarn to Beckside, Little Urswick. 
Бп and specifications from Surveyor to the 

ouncil, Town Hall, Ulverston. 

NOVEMBER 23. —Bristol. —Pavina Setrs.—For 
rejointing the paving setts at the Cattle 
Market. Specifications from Mr. Peter Addie. 
The Exchange, Corn-street, Bristol. 


— Sewer —For 
Form of ten- 
Groves, Engineer and Sur- 


NOVEMBER 23. — Killingworth.—Sewer.—For 
laying pipe sewer, with construction of man- 
oles, etc., also reconstructing present sewer. 


Plans and specifications from Mr. А. S. Dinning. 
Ellison-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
епо 23. — Oldham. — SrREETS.— For the 
sewering, paving, and completing of  varicus 
streets. lans and specifications seen, and 
quantities and forms of tender at the Borough 
Surveyor’s ош 

NOVEMBER 23.--Tynemouth.—Sewer.—For the 
providing and laying of about 850 yds. of 12-1n. 
pipe sewer, with construction of manholee, etc. 
near Killingworth Station. Plans and specife- 
tions with Mr. A. 8. Dinning, 21, Ellison-place. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NOVEMBER 24. — Romford. — Streets. — Fir 
works of street improvement in Balgores-lane: 
laying surface-water sewer and filling in ditches 
in Brentwood.road; and piping and filling in 
ditch in Ardleigh Green-road. Plans seen, and 
specifications, quantities, and forms of tender 
from Mr. Herbert T Ridge, Council Offices. 
Market-place, Romford, on deposit of 21. 2s. 

Жж NOVEMBER 25. — Ilford.—G RANITE PAVING -- 
The Essex C.C. invite tenders for paving wth 
grey Royal granite blocks a section of Hiss. 
road, Ilford. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

ж NOVEMBER 25, — 'Tottenham.—W oop Егоок- 
ING AND Tak PaAviNG.—The Tottenham Educatlor 
Committee invite tenders for pitch pine biex 
flooring and tar paving at Down.lane Schoo. 
See advertisement in this issue for further psr- 
ticulars. 

NOVEMRER 27, — Burnley. — STREET. —For the 
paving, Sagging, channelling, and kerbing oí 
new street through Ship-alley, and erection el 
retaining and boundary walls. Plans and speti- 
fications seen, and form of tender from Mr. 
G. H. Pickles, M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor. 

NOVEMBER 27. —Filey. —Pirrs.—For the supply 

of about 1,200 vds. of 6-in., 4-in., and 3.in. S. and 
S. cast-iron main pipes. "Forms of tender an« 
particulars from Mr. Henry Tobey, Engineer. 
Malton, Yorkshire. 
* NOVEMBER 28. —Neasden.--SEwrnaGE Wokrs 
—The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for pipe 
sewers and incidental works at Quaintan-st tf 
and Neasden-lane. See advertisement in tis 
issue for further particulars. 

NovrFMBER 29. — Birmingham.—Martrriars -- 
For supply of road material. Mr. J. М1. 
County Surveyor, 6, Waterloo-street, Birming- 

am 

NOVEMBER 30. — Westbourne. — FurixTs.—F т 
supply of clean hand-picked field flints. Mr. 
Norris, Surveyor, West Ashling, Chichester 
ж Drcrmrarr 1.— Hendon, N.W.--Nrw Row. 
ETC.—-Tenders are invited for construction of a 
new road, with surface-water drain, about 700 ft 
in length. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
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Illustrations. 


Some WORKS ny Mr. WALTER CAVE, F. R. I. B. A. 
ARCHITECT :— 


LITTLE . Court,  FARTHINGSTONE,  NORTHANTS : 
ENTRANCE FRONT AND VIEW FROM SOUTH-EAST. 


ROCHE Court, FAREHAM. . 
Bexaro House, HERTFORD: dabei Front. 
THE AEOLIAN HALL. 

ST. AUSTIN'S, LYMINGTON. 


Ewelme Down, Wallingford: The Entrance Court and Part of the Terrace. 


HE necessity for the creation of а 
central authority having undivided 
control over the whole of the streets 

of the Metropolis is again most aptly 
illustrated by the latest performance of 
the City Corporation with reference to the 
propa widening of New Bridge-street. 
aking advantage of a rehui'ding at 
Ludgate-hill Station, and of the fact 
that the leases of the houses on the 
same side of the road are now falling in, 
the London County Council suggested 
the widening of this side of the street. 
According to the Times, there is, 
however, a belief among members of the 
Corporation that the desire of the London 
Count Council to see this widening 
died out is bound up with the policy 
of uniting the Embankment tramways 
with the North London system, one 
terminus of which is at Farringdon-street 
"Station. This is, no doubt, the reason 


Mr. Walter Cave, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 


DIVIDED CONTROL. 


which has led the Improvements and 
Finance Coinmittee to recommend the 
Corporation not to undertake the con- 
tinuation of the widening of New Bridge- 
street, and to suggest that the station 
improvement only be agreed to. 

We are told that there is a feeling 
against а tramway in New Bridge-street, 
and that this refusal to widen the road 
is supposed to remove any immediate 
danger of such a scheme being carried 
out; but we are not told upon what 
grounds either this feeling or this action 
is justified. 

However much we mav regret this 
incident, we cannot pretend to be alto- 
gether surprised to learn that the Corpora- 
tion has refused to carry out a beneficial 
improvement for fear that it may lead 
to one more beneficial still. 

It is just possible that 1f anyone should 
see à connexion between this incident 


(See page 598.) 


and the difficulties that have arisen over 
St. Pauls Bridge, no great injustice 
would be done to the Corporation, 
although, no doubt, it would be an in- 
justice to attribute this conduct solely 
to a feeling of resentment at the action 
of the London County Council in referring 
back St. Paul's Bridge for further con- 
sideration, and so “ shamefully breaking 
faith with the City.” It is sufficient to 
recognise that even the City Corporation 
may sometimes think it advisable to 
be consistent. Having put forward St. 
Paul’s Bridge and tunnel as a good enough 


‘through traffic route for the trams, the 


consistency of sticking to their guns is 

parent. It is equally obvious that if 
the trams are linked up by way of 
New Bridge-street and Fa don-road 
there will not be the same need to take 
them over St. Paul's Bridge. Where, 
then, would be the necessity for the 


592 


viaduct over Queen Victoria-street, and 
what would become of the arguments 
in favour of manv other details of the 
scheme as it now exists? It seems per- 
fectly evident that in the interests of 
St. Paul's Bridge апу alternative route 
must be severelv discouraged even at 
the cost of local improvements. 

The only encouraging aspect of this 
regrettable incident is the evidence it 
affords that the London County Council 
1з beginning to realise that the Black- 
friars route is the inevitable one, and that 
this feeling is so apparent and is growing 
so strong as to alarm the City Corpora- 
tion for the ultimate success of the 
St. Paul's Bridge negotiations. 

There may perhaps be cause for alarm, 
for if as time goes on the London County 
Council comes to the definite conclusion, 
us we firmly believe it will, that the 
Blackfriars route is from every point of 
view the best one for the trams, its 
obvious duty would be to select the best 
and not waste public monev on an 
inferior one. It certainly would find it 
rather difficult to justify its action if 
with the wider outlook which comes of a 
fuller knowledge of the necessities of 
the case it deliberately ratified tentative 
arrangements discussed from what proves 
to have been a limited point of view 
which failed to take into account the 
whole of the possibilities of the situa- 
tion. i 

We notice that it is reported in the City 
that the Corporation will proceed with 
their scheme, relying on the probability 
of a change of party at the London 
County Council in the near future. Be 
this as it may, we apprehend that the 
same consideration will apply to the action 
of either party, and that in the end this 
question must be settled on its merits. 
But whether it can ever be properly 
settled while two different authorities 
are allowed to wrangle over it, with still 
another—the Home Office—putting in a 
word or two when it sees an opportunity, 
із certainly open to doubt. Опе 
authority or the other should be supreme, 
and that one, judging by their past 


record, should not be the Citv 
Corporation. T 
— — 


LONDON'S STANDING 
GRIEVANCE. 
RICHARD  WHITEING, 


while acknowledging in the 
columns of the Daily Chronicle 
that London grows better 
worth looking at as time goes on, com- 
plains that no one has a proper chance 
of “ taking it sitting down " owing to the 
lack of outdoor seats. 

Realising that the few now existing are 
mostly occupied by unclean and unwhole- 
some people, to the prejudice of the clean 
and wholesome, he proposes a remedy. 

If,“ he savs, there were more 
seats, there would soon be not enough 
tramps to go round for the misuse of 
them." Then, “If a few corpulent 
persons of the first social or intellectual 
importance could be induced to 
sit on the pavement for a few hours 
every dav, the thing would soon be 
done." 

There may, we admit, he something 
in this idea. Obviously there must be a 
detinite limit to the number of tramps in 
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the country, while the supply of seats, 
unless the political economists have 
misled us, is only limited by the demand. 
We must not, however, forget that 
although the supply of tramps тау be 
strictly limited, so is the available space 
in the streets and the financial resources 
of London. 

Perhaps the subject 1s not so simple as 
it seems. Without venturing to do more 
than express a doubt as to the capacity 
for martyrdom of corpulent persons of 
importance, we might perhaps be per- 
mitted to point out that Mr.. Whiteing 
appears to have overlooked the fact that 
the final solution of this problem does 
not depend so much on the number of 
tramps to go round as on the number of 
seats that a sinele tramp, or апу ascer- 
tained number of tramps, can go round in 
а given time—misusing them all as he goes. 

The tramp, as Mr. Whiteing suggests, 


may be a professional loiterer, but if 
there is anything in a name, if practice 


makes perfect, and inherited aptitudes 
count, then he should be a past-master 
in the art of going round. A little tramp 
goes round a long way and so defiles 
many a seat. 

In the absence of official statistics we 
hesitate to express an opinion on the 
precise extent of his capabilities in this 
direction. We should not, however, be 
altogether surprised to find that even 
though every street was lined with seats, 
our present supplv of able-bodied 
tramps—kept up to the mark and con- 
tinually moved on by an efficient and in- 
telligent police—might still be enough to 
go round for the misuse of them all, 
while corpulent persons of importance 
might still remain seatless and still be 
obliged to live, as Mr. Whiteing expresses 
it, “down to the tastes of our most 
forlorn.”  . 

This, indeed, is what we all have to do, 
and not only in the matter of seats does 
our social outcast influence our towns 
and the arrangement and details of our 
buildings. 

Nothing perhaps in the history of 
architecture is more interesting to the 
sociologist than the provisions made for or 
against the outcast, and the wav in which 
they are gradually relaxed as the general 
up-lift of society lessens his numbers and 
his power for evil. But even in this year of 
grace no one can vet build entirely to his 
ow. tastes, but, perforce, must build and 
live down to those of the most forlorn. 
Numerous details of arrangement and of 
structure in all our buildings are dictated 
solely by this necessity. But although 
they might not all be obvious to Mr. 
Whiteing's “ harvester of the quiet eve," 
even h2 could hardly fail to notice how 
eloquently this disagreeable necessity 18 
expressed by the row of broken bottles so 
often to be seen on the garden walls. 

From this, as from every other point 
of view, the tramp is an expensive 
luxury. Again, in the absence of 
statistics we should hesitate to sav how 
many miles or hundreds of miles of 
brick walls and iron railings owe their 


existence to his presence, or what the 


capital outlav and annual upkeep of the 
same might be. More than the tramp is 
worth, of that we шау be sure. But if 
Mr. Whiteing is not afraid to suggest that. 
our most forlorn are not so objectionable 
as we are apt to think, we will not shrink 
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from suggesting that neither are they so 
dangerous or so destructive, and that we 
might well save the cost of the annual 
upkeep of miles of iron railings in London 
alone, and devote it instead to remedying 
what Mr. Whiteing considers is London's 
standing grievance. 


———9—9—9———— 


NOTES. 


THE generosity of the 


The British Municipality of Rome in 
Rome: presenting the site of the 


British Building at this 
vear's exhibition, and of Colonel Charlton 
Humphrevs in giving the structure, of 
which the facade was designed by Mr. 
Lutyens, will enable a good start to be 
made in extending the activities of the 
British School at Rome. Up to the 

resent the School has mainly devoted 
itself to archeological study, but in 
future the arts'generally will come within 
its scope. It can hardly be said that the 
present building is in every way suitable 
fora school; the galleries are spacious, but 
do not afford much protection against 
extremes of temperature, so that thev 
will demand improvement in this respect 
as soon as funds are available for the 
purpose. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature in the programme is the selection 
on the Council of representatives of the 
Royal Academy, the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, and the Royal Society 
of British Sculptors, which seems to 
point to a recognition of the true facts 
of the case in regard to the position of the 
first-named body. To all intents and 
purposes the Royal Academy is a painters’ 
society controlled by painters with but 
an occasional side-glance at the other 
arts. We all like to picture it as a 
glorious head of the three arts it 
nominally represents, even while we 
know in our hearts that it is nothing 

of the sort; but such make-beliefs are 
dangerous, and it is well that at last we 
see it understood that there are other 
bodies better qualified to take charge 
of the arts of architecture and sculpture. 

Professor Reginald Blomfield in а letter 

in the Times of November 23 makes 

some cogent remarks on the aims of 

an Architectural School in Rome, and. 

in view of the importance of a correct 

appreciation of these, we shall return to 

this question in a future issue. 


THE question of cheaper 


Kerminen buildings for school p 

: to resolve 
"T eee poses seems solv 
Schein” itself into whether it 18 


better policy to build for, 
say, a period of twenty or thirty years 
at half the cost or to provide a building 
that may be regarded as structurally 
permanent. Looking at the ar 
from the economic standpoint and taking 
into consideration the fact that our 
views on educational methods are at 
present in a very plastic state, there can 
be no doubt that the verdict must go in 
favour of the temporary building. But 
there is another and more important 
aspect than this. Is not architecture 
itself an important factor in what may 
be termed unconscious education? 
a temporary building can make DO 
appeal to the wsthetic instinct a valuable 
ald in the work of the teacher is throw? 
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The “Monument aux Morts,” Pére Lachaise Cemetery, Paris. 


away. We are more and more recog- 
nising the necessity of contact with 
beautiful and interesting surroundings 
in cultivating the taste of our future 
citizens, and if the whole work of educa- 
tion is to be conducted in a group of 
perfected sheds, but little is to be hoped 
for from occasional excursions to scenes 
of “natural beauty and historic 
interest." Of course, if our architects 
are skilful enough to design temporary 
buildings that are beautiful in their own 
way, and are encouraged to do so, 
this objection will be satisfactorily 
disposed of. 

THE long-drawn-out case 
of Minter v. Waldstein 
aving been taken, we 
understand, to the Court of Appeal, the 
merits of the case are not yet subject 
for comment, but the judgment of the 
Officia] Referee appears to emphasise 
some points of law to which attention 
might well be drawn. Clause 3 of the 
Institute form of agreement provides 
that, in the event of the original architect 
ceasing to act, the architect for the pur- 
poses of the contract shall be such other 
person as shall be nominated for that 
purpose by the employer. It is now laid 
down that, although the emplover mav 
discharge the architect during the progress 
of the works, and so terminate his 
authority under the contract, this clause 
does not permit the employer to termi- 
nate the architect's authority to issue 
certificates for work already carried out 
under his control while he still held 
authority under the terms of the contract. 
This judgment seems to be in accord 
with the general meaning and spirit of 
the last sentence of Clause 3, but it is 
just as well to have the point definitely 
cleared up in a court of law. 


Minter v. 
Waldstein. 


-— ALTHOUGH by Clause 12 
heim ша of the Institute Schedule 
Building. of Conditions of Contract 
the contractor shall, when 

authorised by the architect, or as 
provided by Clause 5, vary by way of 


M. Bartholomé, Sculptor. 


extra or omission from the drawings 
or specification, yet this does not 
authorise the contractor to depart from 
the terms of the contract so as to pre- 
judice the strength and stability of the 
building. The acquiescence of the archi- 
tect as to variations in structure or 
quality of materials does not absolve the 
contractor from his contract to carry out 
the specification cn these heads. As 
the Institute Conditions of ‘‘ontract 
appear to direct the contractor, not 
merely to permit him, to vary the 
drawing and specification as the archi- 
tect may desire, the position seems to 
be an anomalous one, and the con- 
tractor appears to have no other course 
open to him but to take the risk of 
throwing up his contract when directed 
to vary it in a way which, in his 
opinion, wil prejudice the structure. 
It is evident that before entering into 
any contract he must satisfy himself 
that it is possible to carry it out in every 
respect. 


ARCHITECTS аге accus- 
tomed to the neglect of 
the popular Press, and it 
does not take them bv surprise when 
one of their buildings 1з described, and 
perhaps illustrated, to find that the man 
who says a few words as he taps the 
foundation-stone or turns the ceremonial 
key is regarded of more importance than 
the designer of the work. We note, 
however, that architects are not alone 
in this respect. Many of the dailv 
papers have been giving illustrations of 
Royal Christmas cards, and, in the 
majority of cases, they have evidently 
considered the man who prints and sells 
the card as of far more consideration 
than the one who is responsible for the 
design. That the character of these 
works is not better than we find it is 
obviously due to the popular disregard 
of the personality of the designer and the 
exaltation, at his expense, of the firm that 
produces, sells, and presumably adver- 
tises, the wares that are based on his 
imaginative conceptions. 


Designer and 
Producer. 


Institute of 
Monday at 
Conduit-street, W., under the Chair- 
the President, Mr. Leonard 


X 
the 
British Architects was held on 


A MEETING of Royal 
No. 9, 
manship of 
Stokes. 

The Chairman called attention to the fact 
that the next business of the Institute was 
a business one which was supposed to give 
opportunities for the ordinary members to 
bring forward any questions they wished 
ventilated. The agenda paper for the next 
meeting on December 4 was empty at present, 
and therefore the meeting would afford 
members an opportunity to bring forward 


any matter. 
Deceased Members. | 

Mr. Н. T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, said he 
had to announce the decease of Mr. 
Edwin Austin Abbey, R.A., Hon. Associate, 
elected 1905. Mr. Abbey's work was such as 
particularly to appeal to architects, insomuch 
as it was work more or less of a decorative 
nature, and the Institute had sustained a 
very great loss in his death. They had also 
lost Mr. D. G. Driver, Secretary for the last 
twenty years of the Architectural Associa- 
tion. А great many of their members had 
been associated more or less intimately with 
the Architectural Association, and they would 
realise how serious was the loss sustained, 
and now difficult it would be to fill Mr. 
Driver's place adequately. The death had 
also occurred of Mr. W. Forrest Salmon, 
Fellow, elected 1876, who was Past-President 
of the Glasgow Institute of Architects and 
for some time a member of the Council of 
the Institute. 

A vote of condolence to the relatives of the 
deceased gentlemen was carried. 

Mr. Hare further announced the decease 
of Mr. W. Н. Hill, elected a Fellow in 1888; 
Mr. James Pigott Pritchett, elected a 
Fellow 1865; Mr. G. Ransome, elected an 
Associate 1880 апа Fellow in 1906; and 
Messrs. J. Davidson and Н. Е. East, 
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„Architecture“: Statue for the Tomb of the Architect Guerinot. 
М. E. L. Parrias, Sculptor. 


Licentiates. Obituary notices cf these gentle- 
men had appeared in the Journal. 


Gift to the Institute. 

Mr. Hare further announced that Mrs. 
Arthur Cates had presented to the Institute 
a handsome mahogany cabinet, containing a 
large collection of photographs, particularly 
of buildings in Italy. He had had the privi- 
lege of looking over the photographs, and 
could assure them that it was a most valuable 
collection. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the donor. 


MODERN FRENCH SCULPTURE. 


Mr. H. H. Statham then delivered a lec- 
ture on this subject, and showed a large 
number of excellent lantern slides in illustra- 
tion. Iu the course of his preliminary 
remarks he said :— 

* When my friend Mr. Spielmann gave us 
his interesting illustrated paper, three or four 
years ago, on modern English sculpture, it 
occurred to me that it might very well be 
followed, at a convenient season, by an illus- 
trated paper on modern French sculpture. 
Perhaps this paper would have come more 
suitably, as it was first intended, at the close 
of the session, since it is not a strictly archi- 
tectural subject; kut I was asked to read it 
now to take the place of another, the author 
of which could not be ready in time; and, 
after all, sculpture is the art most closely 
connected with architecture, being, as I heard 
a sculptor once remark, “only a higher form 
of masonry." But this was said at a meeting 
of architects. 

That some notice and illustration of modern 
French sculpture is not uncalled for is evident 
from the fact that, as a general rule, I have 
found that the only name that any one knows 
in Eneland is that of. Rodin. I went into 
a wellknown art photographer's to ask if 
they had any photographs of modern French 


whole 
the other eminent eka oa of France only 


sculpture, and was told-—' Rodin? Oh, yes, 
we have a number!’’ And the same was the 
result at the London branch of a French art 
photographer's; in each case they had a 
rtfolio of Rodin's works, and of all 


some half-dozen stray photographs; and why 
that was, the usual law of supply and demand 
of course explains. Аз to the origin and 
the reasonableness of what I call "the Rodin 
craze’’ I have something to say just now; 
in the nieantime I would merely remark that, 


if people on this side of the Channel really 


believe that French sculpture of to-day 1з 
summed up in the works of M. Rodin, it is 
high time they were told differently. I 
wonder sometimes whether those who profess 
to be interested in contemporary art, but 
who never take the trouble to visit the 
Nalon— whether they realise what the annual 
Sculpture Exhibition at the Salon means. It 
means that for at least a quarter of a century 
back, first in the great central court of the 
old Palais de l'Industrie (originally built for 
the 1878 Exhibition); then in the vast space 
covered by the roof of the Galérie des 
Machines; lastly in the great central court 
of the magnificent Palace of Art built in 
1900, there has been seen every year a collec- 
tion of between eight and nine hundred new 
works in sculpture;* some of them no doubt 
commonpiace in conception, some of them 
perhaps rather oufré and violent in composi- 
tion; kut all, І think, up to a high standard 
of technical execution; and а considerable 
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vitality as is displayed in these successive 
annual exhibitions of French sculpture. 1 
should like to quote a few words that I wrote 
in closing a review of the Salon of 1890 :— 

„Taking this as a representation of French 
sculpture for one year, and comparing it 
with our little show at the Royal Academy, 
the contrast is extraordinary enough ; and the 
evidence of mental vigour and power of 
invention, as well as of execution among 
French sculptors, is equally extraordinary. 
. . . Weare confronted by new ideas, new 
treatments, and new force and meaning im- 
parted to old subjects; we are gaining new 
poetic conceptions of those subjects; and 
this not only in isolated instances, but in 
the case of a large proportion of the works 
exhibited.” 

lf there has been a certain degree of decline 
in French sculpture the last few years—and 
I am afraid there has—still, I think the 
impression here recorded as to its intellectual 
interest would be true in the main up to 
the present moment. It must be admitted. 
however, that 1890 was rather an exceptional 
year; that and 1904 are the two greatest year: 
I remember in Salon sculpture. But I think 
1 shall be able to show you enough illustra- 
tions to-night to justify the feeling expressed 
in my record of 1890. 

Now, what do we look for in sculpture’ 
First and pre-eminently, perfectly modelled 
form, sculpture being the art dealing with 
form only, without the assistance of colour 
and perspective; for even relief sculpture 
is not so much perspective as the super-posi- 
tion of two or more planes of delineation. 
And hence the nude figure will always be the 
highest effort and ambition of the sculptor : 
first, because there alone it is that form has 
to be refined to the utmost; and, secondly, 
that the figure, delivered from the conven- 
tional bondage of costume, becomes an 
abstract thing, not tethered to time or place. 
And though mere beauty in a figure is in 
itself enough to justify sculpture, this 
abstract figure may also be made the means 
of symbolising an abstract idea, so that 
sculpture may in that sense become, what 
Matthew Arnold said poetry ought to be- 
“а criticism of Life.“ And it is for the 
frequent recurrence of this effort to sym- 
bolise thought that French sculpture of the 
modern period ‘is, among other qualities, 
especially remarkable. And to furnish man 
with an adequate material for such abstract 
and symbolic form in sculpture, God created 
marble :— 


-.' ga it were 
Some clear primordial creature dug from depths 
In the earth's heart, where itrelf breeds itself 
And 9 7 all baser substance may ‘be 
wor : 


so says the sculptor in “ Pippa Passes. And 
when his bride glances up at the model of 
a figure of a medieval German Kaiser ın 
splendid array, he says :-— 

“ Ah! do not mind that: better that will look 

When cast in bronze: 
and he was quite right ; marble istoo ethereal 
a material to be prostituted to the carving 
of tailoring and millinery. 

The expression of abstract idea through 
abstract form is then the highest mission 
of sculpture. Beyond or below that, what 
possibilities are there? The actual form and 
presence of memorable personages, in their 
habit as they lived, can be commemorate 
in bronze, though not suitably in marble; or, 
which is far better, the portrait head alone 
can be represented, in bronze or marble, 
accompanied by figures symbolical of the 
character and career of the person com- 
memorated, which is the favourite way with 
the French; and here we come round again 
to the abstract ideal. Sculpture may repre 
sent, also, significant facts and forms from 
the life of its own day, especially those 
which are typical rather than merely mo- 
dental; though this is a function of sculpture 
to be used with caution and reserve, lest it 
should degenerate into mere realism and 
playing to the gallery. Of all these varied 
functions of the art of sculpture you will see 
examples in the illustrations I have to show 
you.“ 

Mr. Statham proceeded to exhibit above ^ 
hundred illustrations of the works of modern 
French sculptors, the first being the dance 
scene of Carpeaux on the front of the Pans 
Opera House, which the lecturer did not alte- 
gether admire, but thought it illustrated the 
intensity which the French threw into su 
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The Clairon Monument — Condé-sur-Escaut. 
М, Gauquié, Sculptor. 


kinds of things. Dealing next with some of 
the men who were no longer amongst them, 
he said the greatest was Charpentier, with 
his figures of Courage and ‘Jeanne 
Darc." There was also he monument of Reg- 
nauit, in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, bv Henri 
Chapu; the monument of Victor Hugo (a 
little bombastic), the monument to the de- 
fence of Paris, and the symbolical figure of 
an architect done for the tomb of an archi- 
tect by E. L. Barrias. He liked the last 
best. From Dalou they had the very spirited 
figure of Jeanne Darc, “A Peasant Woman 
Nursing Her Infant," Triumph of the 
Republic ° (a colossal group standing in the 
Place de la Renaissance), and the monument 
to Delacroix. He thought Dalou rather over- 
rated, as he was too boisterous in his sculp- 
ture. Falguière was a much greater man. 
Не produced the Woman and Peacock," 
and Jater in life painted a picture of the 
woman and called it Juno. . L. Gérome, 
who took to painting in his later years, repre- 
sented a type of genius which was rather 
peculiarly Fene genius of absolutely 
correct technique without the slightest senti- 
ment. Everyone was impressed with the 
technique, but nothing appealed to the feel- 
ings. One of his best works was the figure of 
General Bonaparte. Coming to the men who 
were still alive, Mr, Statham said he thought 
they must consider Antonin Mercie as at the 
head of French sculpture —he could do every 
sort of thing, and do everything well. The 
best thing he had produced was Liberty 
in this year’s Salon. Souvenir " represented 
a thing he had done largely, viz., figures for 
funereal monuments. His statue of Louis 
Philippe and his Queen was not чооа. His 
statue of Alfred de Musset stood close to the 
pavement of the Rue de Rivoli, and looked 
very much out of place. He had lately taken 
to producing subjects of peasant life, of 
which the “Old French Dance" was an 
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illustration; but one of his finest things was 
the working “Gloria Victis,” which was hidden 
in the courtyard of the Hotel de Vile. When 
the Hotel de Ville was being rebuilt after the 
war it was difficult to represent victory, and 
so the sculptor conceived the fine idea of 
representing victory bringing home a wounded 
soldier. Gustave Michel was respousible for 
“Dans la Rêve” and “ La Pensée." Then 
he came to two men of th» same mune, Alfred 
Boucher and Jean Boucher, who were not 
relatives. In 1907 Alfred Boucher did °“ La 
Pensée" and “A Girl in the Fields." М. 
Puech was one of the most erratic of scilp- 
tors and produced a bas-relief of a Youth 
carried off by a Siren." Jean Hugues was 
responsible for Les Danaides and '* Muse 
de n Source." М. Moreau’s “ Exiled’’ was, 
he considered, a tine expression cf modern 
feeling in sculpture. M. Vital Cornu had 
been very successful in the treaiment of the 
nude figure, and that of a sleeping girl, in 
the Salon of 1888, was much admired. Very 
different sculpture from this was that of M. 
Frémiet, who was a sculptor of a great deal 
of power, but, like Gérome, with no senti- 
ment whatever. In one of the Salons about 
fifteen vears ago he had a most powerful but 
horrible thing—'' А Gorilla carrying away а 
Woman." His portraval of Jeanne Darc was 
very good. In 1893 he was going through the 
sculpture court of the New Salon, and came 
across Bartholomé's work, showing a man and 
woman looking into a tomb, and he came at 
once to the conclusion that here was a new 
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sculptor of genius. In 1894 the work of the 
‘ Monument aux Morts” at Père Lachaise 
was finished, aud it was one of the finest pro- 
ductions of modern days. In 1898 the com- 
inittee for erecting the marble statue to 
Balzac commissioned Rodin to make a study. 
and he produced the thing which was on the 
screen. People joked about it for a few 
weeks, and then said it was one of the 
greatest works of the day. Journalists scented 
copy, and Rodin became the craze, with the 
result that а committee of gentlemen bought 
his “John the Baptist" for this country, 
which was not fair to either the sculptor or 
the public, as it was not a good specimen of 
his work. He was glad to say it was kept in 
a dark corner at South Kensington. А full- 
sized clay model of it was exhibited in Picca- 
dillv thirty vears ago, but people did not rush 
then to see it, for there was no Rodin oraze. 
He thought Rodin was a remarkable sculptor 
long before the Rodin craze, but he com- 
ола that his ideas were not elevated. In 
us opinion the finest thing Rodin ever did 
was his statue of Victor Hugo. The lecturer 
roceeded to show Hector Lemaire's '' Offer- 
ing at the Altar of Love; Peyre's ** Offering 
to Venus and his bas-relief of Har- 
monies °; Moncel’s kas-relief group, La 
Revue du Poète”; Gasq’s Hero and 
Leander ’’; Felix Charpentier's '* Adiex d'une 
Hirondelle"; Felix Sicard's ''Eve," and 
other imaginative works. М. Hippolyte 
Lefebvre was the foremost man at modern 
costume, and gave in 1905 “ A Paris Lady.” 
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“The Triumph of the Republic," Paris. 
M. Dalou, Sculptor. 


looked on French sculpture as the third great 
school. There were, of course, first the Greeks. 
whose mantle fell upon the Italians, and from 
them it came to the French. АШ other 
European schools were more or less echoes of 
French sculpture with а certain national Мах 
There never had been a period when France 
was without great sculptors from the time of 
the great cathedrals of Chartres, Amiens, and 
Rheims, and others, down to the present dav. 
and, what was more, they had never been tied 
by conventions, or, at least, those convention: 
were paralysed. The mere mention of Rodin: 
name was a challenge, but all sculptors, whether 
they admired him or not, would agree that he 
was ап epoch-making sculptor. No one had 
made sculpture so much talked about as Rodin. 
who had had а tremendous influence. Не 
agreed with what Mr. Statham said about 
Rodin's statue of Balzac, but was entireh 
opposed to what he said about his St. John, for 
he did not think that he knew anything mor 
remarkable between Donatello's time and поч 
than Rodin's St. J Vf. had been 
so dynamic in its force. Looking at Frenci 
work one was wonderfully impressed with th« 
importance of the nude in sculpture, and it ws: 
perfectly true that in dealing with abstract 
things one was compelled to go to the nude. 1! 
they dealt with costume they were at once tied 
to & certain period. In England they were in 
a pathetic condition. Many of their sculptor 
were full of enthusiasm and strongly desirous of 
making beautiful things, but they were pc 
by the committees who commissioned them. 
In America they found the same thing, One 
of the greatest of modern sculptors was the 
late Mr. St. Gaudens, but they rarely sav 
a nude figure from his hand, because the com- 
mittees would not have it. Then in France the: 
got State patronage and the patronage of the 
Paris municipality, and of many of the other 
lS ana à — — Елде y% . municipalities of the country, and that was wh: 
—— REL . DEA they got the Salon filled with a mass of real 

| Ser, AX | vital work. In this country the State wa- 

indifferent, and all the sculptor got from the 

municipalities was a commission to execute а 

bust of a mayor or local alderman. The опе 

thing only in England which helped to keep 

alive ideal eculpture was the Chantrey bequest. 

They knew also what the Sculpture Gallery in 
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The Victor Hugo Monument, Parit. 
M. E. L. Barrias, Sculptor. 


which was cleverly done, although sculpture 
did not lend itself to that kind of thing. 
This was followed in 1907 by Winter.“ 
His portrait of Cardinal Richelieu showed he 
vould do other work. М. Blondat thought it 
permissible to be humorous in his work, as 
was shown in his fountain, where three girls 
are laughing at three frogs. Other monu- 
ments exhibited were Auguste Maillard’s 
statue to Fragonard, Dalou’s statue to Le- 
claire, Mercié’s statue of Armand Silvestre 
the pont; Verlet’s statue of Maupassant; and, 
as examples of architectural sculpture, Theu- 
nissen's four figures of the Seine and its 
fributaries. The lecturer proceeded to deal 
with a group of works representing extract 
ideas, including Blondat’s “Grief ’’: Longe- 
pied’s ‘‘ Immortality’’: Gustave Michel’s 
" Form Disintegrating Itself from Matter" 
and “ Contemplation of the Infinity of 
"pace"; Champeil's “Exiled Muse; Jean 
Boucher’s ‘‘ Antique and Modern"; M. 
Seysses’ * La Soir de la Vie." In conclu- 
sion he asked his hearers to remember that 
these were but a few of the works of French 
sculpture during the past twenty years. 
There were three reasons for this develop- 
ment in Frauce. First, they had got a 
building where sculpture could really be 
exhibited ; secondly, the French publie cared 
for sculpture; ап, thirdly, the Government 
did all they could to reward and encourage it. 
It English sculpture was to develop with 
the freedom and richness of French, one of 
‘he first. things was that the Government 
should spend public money on it. 
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Europe had looked upon as inspirations.” He 


Sir V. Goscombe John, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said they had been able to see the tremendous 
richness and wealth of modern French sculp- 
ture, and it was almost bewildering. Everyone 
who loved French sculpture would probably 
make a different selection, but Mr. Statham had 
enabled them to see enough to realise what it 
incant, for many of the works shown were 
cpoch-making things which sculptors all over 


La Pensee. 
M. Alfred Boucher, Sculptor. 
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the Academy was. It was only possible to 
show small things. If a work beyond a certain 
scale was shown it was out of proportion and 
could not be seen. People could rub their 
noses against it, and the British public loved 
to do that. Unless a thing was smooth and 
highly polished they did not like it. 


Mir. Colton, 


in seconding the motion, said that Mr. Statham 
laid it down that one of the greatest qualities 
of sculpture was its perfect form, but to-day 
they hardly seemed to think so much of that. 
As they knew, the Greeks, whenever they did a 
figure to decorate a building, however far away 
it was to be fixed, modelled it perfectly, and it 
was said that the Elgin marbles were never 
properly seen until they came to the British 
Museum. To-day it was said that this was 
not so necessary, and some people seemed to 
imagine that the roughest-hewn blocks had a 
virtue which beautiful rendered work had not, 
and therefore the higher they went in inverse 
ratio they got less money for such work. That 
was one thing which rather discouraged sculp- 
ture in England at the present moment. He 
had the greatest admiration for French sculpture, 
but there was a good deal of fine English 
sculpture, and he thought at the Franco- 
British Exhibition the English sculpture not 
only competed, but competed very forcibly with 
the French sculpture. A French sculptor said 
here that the English had the right nature for 
sculpture, as they had nothing to unlearn. 
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There was a natural reticence which lent itself 
to sculpture, and they did not have to think 
of those limitations which sometimes showed 
the cloven hoof in French sculpture. Mr. 
Colton proceeded to give instances of modern 


French sculpture that bear out his contention,. 


and made some scathing references to Rodin's 
manner of exhibiting his various works, who 
apparently found cccentricity pay. After all, 
in modern times they had done wonderful 
sculpture; but it seemed to be striving to 
express too much. The finest sculpture was 
done by the Greeks at a time when thought was 
easily crystallised. 


The President i 


remarked that if only the public appreciat 
sculpture they would soon get a gallery to 
exhibit it in and the State to buy it, but as the 
public was so unapprcciative the other two 
things followed. Не was rather surprised Mr. 
Statham had not dragged the architect rather 
more into sculpture and shown, at any rate, 
that an architect was essential to 
the work. Mr. Statham had told them of 
sculptors becoming  painters апа  painters 
becoming sculptors, but had not told them of 
ш architect becoming а sculptor. 
he motion was carried, and 


Mer. Statham, 


in reply, said he was conscious, as Mr. Colton 
had said, that each year in the Paris Salon 
there was vulgar realistic sculpture. That, of 


" Antique et Moderne" : Plaster Group. 
| . M. Jean Boucher, Sculptor. 


some of 
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course, was perfectly detestable. His opinion 
was that the progress of English sculpture in 
the last twenty-five years had been wonderful, 
but he was not dealing with English sculpture 
that night. He would like to add that about 
two-thirds of the slides were from photographs 
which the French sculptors had sent him. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Royal institute of tbe Architects of ireland. 


A special meeting of the Council of this 
Institute was held at No. 31, South Frederick- 
street, Dublin, on Monday last. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.I.D.A., 
was in the chair. Also present :—Messrs. 
Frederick Hayes, W. Kaye-Parry, R. Caul- 
feild Orpen, J. Н. Webb, Н. Allberry, 
Frederick Batchelor, G. P. Sheridan, and 
C. A. Owen, Hon. Secretary. Some corre- 
spondence having been dealt with, the ballot 
list for the new Council was passed. It was 
decided that the Institute certificates should 
bear no agnomen. 

The President reported that an informal 
Conference had been held between some of the 
members of Council and the Professors of 
Architecture and Enginering of the National 
University. A Sub-Committee was appointed 
to meet the Professors and to arrange, if 
possible, for a public meeting. 
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Architectural Association of Ireland. 


The Architectural Association of Ireland 
held their opening meeting of the winter 
session at their rooms, South Frederick-lane, 
Dublin, on the 7th inst. The President (Mr. 
Page L. Dickinson), in the course of his 
opening address, said they had good reason 
to be satisfied with the work done by the 
Association since its birth. When the 
Association was started it was for all prac- 
tical purposes the only body offering an archi- 
tectural education to the student. Since 
that time the technical schools had improved 
out of recognition, and construction was better 
taught in these than was possible in a body 
such as their own, where the instructions 
were, of necessity, honorary. Тһе long- 
talked-of National University, which was 
now an accomplished fact, had a Chair of 
Architecture, the first in Ireland, and it was 
greatly to be congratulated on having recog- 
nised architecture as one of the learned pro- 
fessions, and its students as worthy of receiv- 
ing an academic training. Discussing the їп- 


ternal affairs of {һе Association, the President 


went on to say that last year a resolution was 
passed desiring the incoming Committee to 
reconsider the question of a proposed amalga- 
mation with the Royal Institute of Architects 
in Ireland. Directly it came into oftice this 
Committee gave its most careful attention to 
the subject, and decided that the idea of amal- 
gamation should be postponed for the present, 
feeling strongly that so long as there were any 
junior members in the Association, and until 
the entiance examination to the Institute had 
been given a trial, and the new School of 
Architecture was in working order, the lec- 
tures and design class in that Association 
should be continued. Whether the future of 
the Association lay in amalgamation with the 
Royal Institute of Architects in Ireland or 
indepeudently the Committee believed that 
it should continue for the present carrying on 
its policy of past years in a manner modified 
to suit the altered educational conditions in 
Dublin. Proceeding, the President said that 
the work teing carried out by the Georgian 
Society had aroused a keen and quite un- 
looked-for interest in the arts and crafts of 
eighteenth-century Ireland. He found that 
a great many men outside their profession 
knew the names of Gaudon and Cassels, and 
their lesser brothers, and the works which 
they carried out. They saw this work every 
day ; it was all in a few acres of ground, and 
not scattered over vast areas, as in London 
and Paris, and after they had read of this 
their seeing the buildings made them remem- 
ber what they had read. This even slight 
knowledge of the work of the past, would, he 
believed, tend to make the ordinary citizen 
notice and criticise the work of the present. 
Ав architects they had a most important duty 
to perform towards the general culture of their 
city. That sketching and measuring form one 
of the chief parts of architectural education 
was a platitude that need not be emphasised, 
but he often heard Irishmen lamenting that 
there was nothing to be found in Dublin, and 
wishing that they could more easily get to 
the Cotswolds, Normandy, or elsewhere. He 
had often pointed out the wealth of Dublin in 
this respect, and he ventured to say that 
there were dozens of houses, and remains of 
houses, all over the city which were virgin 
soil to those who wished to measure or draw. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 

The sessional papers meeting on the 
8th inst. was held on somewhat novel and 
distinctly interesting lines. Mr. J. J. 
Burnet, F.R.I.B.A., who was the Visitor for 
the evening, instead of reading a formal 
paper led what was announced as an informal 
discussion mainly upon points arising from 
an exhibition of drawings cf his own work 
which had been on view for a few days. In 
opening the discussion, Mr. Burnet said that 
they were tbere that evening in a spirit of 
camaraderie. He would say that his works 
there shown represented genuine pleasure in 
solving problems placed before him by his 
clients. It had been his privilege to work 
for clients themselves highly trained technic- 
ally—shipbuilders and mechanics, who clearly 
enunciated the problems set before him. He 
also spoke of the pleasure which he had 
always found in travelling in pursuit of know- 
leged to equip him for his work. 

In the course of the conversation which 
followed Mr. Burnet outlined the inception 
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of the scheme of extension of the British 
Museum. The splendid drawings of the work 
provided fruitful ground for discussion, and 
the way in which the minutest details had 
been thought out was in many ways a 
revelation. 

Besides the drawings of the Museum, 
photographs and details of many other works 
of Mr. Burnet were exhibited. 


— — 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Junior Institution of Engineers. 

A number of members of this Institution, 
with the permission of the Chairman and 
Directors, visited the works of the Totten- 
ham and Edmonton Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany on the 18th inst. Under the guidance 
of Mr. A. E. Broadberry, Engineer, assisted 
by members of the staff, they were shown 
No. I Retort-house, containing eighteen beds 
of eights, 22 in. by 16 in., through retorts, 
with regenerative heating—total 144 retorts, 
which are operated by а Fiddes-Aldridge 
machine, and the coke is removed ky a De 
Brouwer hot-coke conveyer. А setting of 
verticals is now in order, and when complete 
the total capacity of the house will be 
5,000,000 ft. per diem. No. 2 Retort-house, 
containing at present twenty-four beds of 
tens, 22 in. by 16 in., through retorts, with 
regenerative heating. The charging and dis- 
charging is effected by De Brouwer's pro- 
jectors and pushers. The coke arrangements 
are similar to No. 1 House. The total 
capacity of the house is 3,750,000 ft. per дау. 
The water-gas plant, which was first put in 
operation in 1894, when Beckton was the only 
other works in England using the svstem. 
The two original sets have been scrapped, and 
one larger set (14 millions) put in their place. 
The plant now consists of :— 


Two sets, 500,000 ft. each— 1,000,000 
cubic ft. 

Two sets, 1,000,000 ft. each 2,000,000 
cubic ft. 

One set, 1,250.000 ft. each- 1. 250, 000 
cubic ft. 
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The growth of the output since Mr. Broad- 
berry received chief control in 1899 has been 
from 575,658,000 to 1,687,811,000 cubic ft. in 
1910, and clear indications show that this 
year's output will be at least 1,770,000,000 ft. 

At the conclusion of the visit the members 
were entertained to tea, and the Chairman, 
Mr. Walter T. Dunn, expressed their 
appreciation of all that had been done to 
render the occasion so interesting and enjoy 
able, Mr. Broadberry responding. ` 


— —ͤ— 
CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS 
AND THEIR WORK : 


MR. WALTER CAVE, F. R. I. B. A. 


SPECIALISATION is becoming quite as 
prominent a feature in architecture as in all 
other branches of human activity, and the 
delights of an all-round practice are nowadays 
enjoyed by the comparatively few. Though 
this development is not remarkable, con- 
sidering the complexity of modern building. 
it is none the less regrettable, as an architect 
specialising in one branch of his art is apt to 
get into a groove and to find himself in- 
differently equipped for dealing with anv 
problem outside his adopted sphere. The 
old-time recipe for an editor demanded 
that he should know something about 
everything and everything about something. 
In the matter of desizn the modern architect 
is often forced to follow along similar lines: 
and it need hardly be added that the artist 
who is condemned to an eternal succession 
of town halls, or libraries, or theatres. or 
houses, or public baths, or factories, as the 
case may be, must find his powers of inven- 
tion heavily taxed. 

. Mr. Walter Cave, the subject of this note. 
is one of the fortunate architects whose 
practice is not restricted to one particular 
branch of their art, and who find a succe Sion 
of new and interesting problems to work out. 
Though much of his work has been of a 
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domestic character, the list of his principal 
buildings includes many other types of design. 

Mr. Cave is the son of Sir Charles Cave, 
Bart., of Sidbury Manor, Sidmouth, and was 
born in 1863. He was educated at Eton, 
passing some six years of his boyhood 
there. His technical training began as a 
pupil of the late Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
whose office he entered in 1884. In the 
following year he entered the Royal Academy 
Schools, pursuiag his studies in office and 
school concurrently. In 1889 he started 
in practice in London. 

Mr. Cave held the position of Honorary 
Secretary to the Art Workers’ Guild for nine 
years, and he is also on the Committee of 
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the Arts and Crafts Society. Specimens 
of his own craft work have been exhibited 
at the latter Society's exhibitions, these 
including metal work, furnitare, and a piano 
case for Messrs. Bechsteia. Mr. Cave origi- 
nated the idea of placing candlesticks at 
the ends of the keyboard of a piano, and this 
arrangement has since been extensively 
copied. 

As a member of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and аз 
President of the Architectural Association 
in 1907-8, Mr. Cave has had his share of 
work on architectural bodies. The Archi- 
tectural Association Athletic Club owes its 
inception mainly to his efforts and advocacy. 
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The ZEolian Hall: The Staircase. 
Mr. Walter Cave, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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This is not to say that athletics were unknown 
to the Architectural Association. members 
previously, bat it was during Mr. Cave's 
Presidency that the existing athletic coteries 
were co-ordinated and fresh sections set 
goiag. Mr. Cave's interest in athletics 
arises naturally from his own considerable 
achievements in that field, for he played 
cricket and football for Eton in the years 
1880-1882, and was captaia of the football 
team in the last-named year. He also won 
the 100 yards, the quarter-mile, and long 
jump ia the college sports. In the season 
of 1883 he played cricket for the Gloucester- 
shire County eleven. 

Though Mr. Cave is chiefly known for his 
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А Shop Front (now demolished) in Dover-street, Piccadilly. 
Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


excellent domestic work, this having been 
more frequently illustrated, his practice, 
as has been stated, is а varied one. Among 
his general works may be mentioned the 
Orchestrelle Company's premises in New 
Bond-street, London, including the Aolian 
Hall; Messrs. Bechstein's premises іп 
Wigmore- street, London ; a cottage hospital 
at Sidmouth; the extension of Somerville 


College, Oxford ; the Church of the Nativity . 


at Watlington ; banks at Bristol and Clifton 
for Messrs. Prescott & Co.: the Chappell 
Galleries, New Bond-street, London; the 
present entrance hall at the Adelphi Theatre, 
London: and a large ‘actory at Hay:s. 

For many years Mr. Cave has filled the 
office of Surveyor to the Gunter Estate, 
covering a large portion of South Kensington, 
and has been responsible for much of the new 
work thereon, 
(а large block of flats built round а delightful 
centre garden), & row of houses in West 
Kensington, and the laying-out and design- 
ing of a large estate of some 500 houses, 
shops, and studios. This estate is worth 
a visit as showing what may be done by 
controling the speculative builder. The 
houses, which are quite small, are close to 
the North End-road, Fulham, and Mr. Cave 
recalls that the various builders were not 


always amenable to the restriction of the 


general design. But as the houses have 
sold and let exceedingly well their views 
on the matter have probably changed con- 
siderably in the meantime. 

Of domestic work the list includes, sm п: 8і 
many others, а house for Lord 5t. Aldwyn ; 
a house near Northampton; '' Ravenshill." 
East Leach ; Cuerden Hall. Preston, 
Lancashire ; “Little Court,” Farthing- 
stone; alterations and additions to Coombe 
Bank, Sevenoaks’, for Dr. Ludwig Mond. 
This last contains a very fine Adam 
gallery, 90 ft. by 25 ft. and 20 ft. in height. 
Ewelme Down (p. 591), which Mr. Cave con- 
siders one of his best Mos is a large house 
on the brow of a hill near Wallingford. The 
situation was rather bare, but very great 
progress has been made with the gardens. 
to which Mr. Cave has recently added some 
garden houses. "These. built in harmony 
with the main structure, are placed on the 
bastion-like ends of the terrace, which is 
upheld by an immense retaining walls on the 
side of the hill. Some idea of this wall mav 
be obtained from our view, which illustrates 
the forecourt and part of the terrace. In 
addition to the gardens at Ewelme Down, 


including Coleherne Court 


Mr. Cave has designed gardens at Hatherop 
Castle, Oxon ; Sidbury Manor; and Knees- 
worth,” Royston. 

Coming now to the buildings we illustrate 
in this issue, the interesting little shop-front 
in Dover-street, designed for a costumier, 
is now but a recollection revived by our view ; 
for the whole building has been demolished 
recently to make way for a more ambitious 
structure. 

Roche Court, Farnham, may be described 
as half new and half old. Originally the 
house had an L-shaped plan, and Mr. Cave. 
in his ‘alterations and additions, added 
another I.-shaped wing, making the house 
square on plan with a centre courtyard. 
The house is of brick to the first floor, the 
upper part being weather-tiled, with bays 
in half-timber. The casements are of wood, 
painted white, and the roofs are covered with 
old tiles. 

Lock House, Beaulieu, is a picturesque 
dwelling on the banks of Beaulieu River, 
on Lord Montagu’s property. All local 
materials were employed, the roof tiles 
coming from Lord Montagu's tile-yard. The 
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walls are of brick, roughcast, and the case 
ments are of wood. A feature of the house 
is the deep verandah, or stoep, which makes 
a good-sized room. 

Bengeo House, Hertford, is a new house 
on the site of one destroyed by fire. Our 
illustration of the exterior shows the garden 
front, on which are placed, on the ground 
floor, the drawing-room to the left, the hall 
in the centre, the dining-room to the right, 
and the servants’ hall to the extreme right. 
The library and the kitchen are plac^d in 
the projec ing bays on the front of the house. 
On the two upper floors are eighteen bed 
and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, box- 
rooms, and a nursery. The walls are faced 
with purple, mottled Luton bricks, with red 
brick dressings, and the woodwork is painted 
white. Old tiles are used for the roofs. 
The floors and staircase are of oak, and 
Gilmour doors have been used. The 
general contractors were Messrs. H. Martin. 
Ltd., of Northampton; and Mr. James 
Gibbons, of Wolverhampton, supplied the 
door furniture. 

St. Austins, Lymington, represents 
additions and the remodelling of an existir. 
house. The older part is seen in the square 
block to the right of the view, and this 
dictated to а large extent the design of the 
new wing. The house looks solid and com- 
fortable, and is an instance of the successful 
extension of an old dwelling without much 
pretensions to style. 

The Orchestrelle Company's premises imn 
New Bond-street origmally comprised tlic 
Grosvenor Club (the old Grosvenor Gallen | 
and a library, and had to be extensively 
altered for their new occupants. The whole 
of. the ground floor was made into one large 
hall panelled in oak, with verde-antique 
marble columns and pilasters. Four of the 
columns are monoliths which help to сапу 
the weight of the upper part of the building. 
The original staircase remains, but has bec: 
panelled, and divided according to the 
requirements of the London County Council. 
An open arcade -has been formed on the 
right-hand side. This staircase gives acces: 
to the /Eolian Concert Hall at the back. 
which seats an audience of just over 400 
people. The original skylight over the hali 
has been masked by an inner panclled 
ceiling, and windows have been opened 
on the west side with corresponding niches 
on the east wall. The panelling is of 
mahogany, stained dark brown, with inlaid 
pilasters. The stage and organ case are of 
oak, stained dark. The doors are covered 
with leather. A new exit staircase has been 
built at each end of the hall in conformity 
with the fire regulations. The rest of the 


Lock House, Beaulieu. 
Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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premises contains large showrooms and 
accommodation for the staff; and in the 
basement are extensive workshops and 
storerooms for instruments. Mr. E. Wing- 
field Bowles was the consulting engineer. 
The builders were Messrs. J. Simpson & 
Sons, of Paddington; Messrs. Richard 
Crittall & Co., Ltd.. carried out the heating 
and ventilating; Mr. Frith executed the 
plaster modelling; Mr. Knox the wood- 
carving; Messrs. Strode & Co. the electric 
light installation: and the brasswork was 
made by Messrs. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 
Ltd. 

The main part of “ Little Court," Farthing- 
stone, in Northants, is new ; of the original 
three-roomed cottage only the division walls 
and the north face remain. The southern 
three gables with the garden door were added 
for а former owner by Mr. F. J. Thomas. 
The exterior is buit entirely of the local 
stone, and the mullions and other worked 
Stone came from Hornton, near Banbury, 
and are nearly the same colour as the local 
material. 'The roofs are covered with Colly- 
weston slates throughout. The terraces 
and gardens, which have been formed out 
of sloping ground, have stone retaining 
walls, and Hornton stone paving ana steps. 
The large music-room is in the west wing, 
and runs up through the two floors, with a 
gallery at the south end leading to the 
private rooms of the owner. The tower 
contains all the water tanks and the box- 
rooms. The whole building has been kept 
low to harmonis» with the lines of the old 
cottage. 'The stables, which have been 
somewhat altered, were in existence previous 
to the remodelling. A new electric power 
and light house has been built at the bottom 
of the garden. Mr. К. Wingfield Bowles 
was the consulting engineer for these works ; 
Messrs. H. Martin, Ltd., of Northampton, 
were the general contractors ; Messrs. George 
Wragge, Ltd., supplied the casements and 
fittings; Messrs. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, 
Ltd.. the art metal work апа lighting 
fixtures : the electric wiring was by Messrs. 
Blackburn & Starling; and the heating and 
ventilating by Messrs. Richard Crittall & 
Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Cave has now several country houses 
going on, including a hig house on Heading- 
ton Hill, overlooking Oxford, in which oak 
and cedar are being largely used, a-d a small 
ho se for t.e Prime Mini tor. Another big 
house is in Devonshire, a rectangular house 
built round a central court. He has alo 
in hand a building in the Haymarket for 
Messrs. Burberry, which will shortly be 
commenced. 

Mr. Cave has been appointed recently 
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Consulting Architect to the Whiteley Trust, 
which, аз our readers will recollect. is a 
bequest by the late Mr. William Whiteley 
for the erection of cottage homes near Esher. 

Of other works Mr. Cave has in hand may 
be mentioned a house at Forest Row, 
Sussex, which is just finishing. This has a 
fine hilliard-room. Also a house near Alden- 
ham, Herts. A new wing to litrary for 
Sir A. Mond in Lowrdes-square. He is also 
engaged on plans for a hostel for married 
people in connexion with the Union Jack 
Club, in the Waterloo-road district, London ; 
and he is assisting in the remodelling of the 
old Duke of York's School, Chelsea, which 
is to serve as the future headquarters of 
the London Territorial forces. 


————— 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART 
CLUB. 


WE are glad to see the return of Mr. John 
to the exhibitions of the New English Art 
Club, and Mr. John in а serious mood. 
Among the many portraits which he has 
contributed to the gallery of Liverpool 
celebrities. his full-length of the Lord Mayor 
for 1908-19. must take a prominent position. 
Every Academy Exhibition illustrates the 
difficulties which the average subscription 
portrait offers to the artist, who in its achieve- 
ment has not so much to satisfy himself 
as the subject and а more or less influential 
body of subscribers. The compromise which 
he makes with his own artistic conscience 
is usually more or less apparent in the showy 
compliment which he puts forth in paint. 
Mr. John, on the other hand, has succeeded 
so well with his subject that it might very 
well have been his choice instead of com- 
missioned and chcsen for him. This Lord 
Mayor, it is true, is good to look upon, and 
it has not heen necessary to subordinate the 
subject to his robes and insignia of officcor to 
the sword-bearer in attendance, or to details 
which take their proper place in a composition 
which possesses some sort of dramatic 
dignity without being in any way theatrical. 
Mr. John’s portrait of Dr. Meyer is also 
excellent. The Forza ё Amore is a 
large can vas, decorative and idyllic, with 
two sweeping figures and а cupid ; a picture 
which expresses Mr. John in & lyrical mood, 
harking back in method, to some extent, to 
Florence and the Italian Renaissance. 
In this exhibitiou the mere experimentalist 
is remarkable by his absence. Mr. Walter 
Sickert, for instance, has discovered light 
and atmosphere in his Cruikshank's House, 
after a fashion unus aal in his work, which play 
in various themes on window-pane or sky. 


Sitting-room, Bengeo House, Hertford. 
Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A., Architect., 
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The landscapes are an important phase of 
the exhibition, largely because they indicate 
a getting away from the Constable formula. 
Flat colours, & feeling for line and atmo- 
«phere (atmosphere, of course, Consta ble had), 
indicate that another British school of land- 
scape is coming into being. Mr. C. J. Holmes 
and some others are apparently the pro- 
tagonists. Апа this has some significance for 
architects, because it suggests schemes of 
painting which might accommodate them- 
selves to the decorative purposes of archi- 
tectural forms. The  water-colours of 
Mr. Sargent, individual and striking as they 
are, show clearly enough the artist struggling 
for а new expression. Т.е exhibition 
altogether is the most interesting which the 
New English Art Club has he'd duiing 
recent years. | 

— . — 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Memorial to King Edward VII. 

To-day the Lord Mayor's Committee wili 
consider the suggestion by Professor S. D. 
Adshead that the best site for the Memorial 
would be at Hyde Park Corner. We illus- 
trated the scheme on August 4 (p. 135), and 
we feel that, apart from the interesting and 
feasible rearrangement of the neighbourhood, 
the proposed site for the. Memorial is a far 


better one than the Broad Walk, Green Park. 


New Cathedral for Colombo. 

A meeting, the object of which was to 
further a scheme for the erection of а new 
Cathedral in Colombo. was held recently at 
Westminster Palace Hotel. The Bishop of 
Colombo said that the project to build a 
new Cathedral was made possible by the 
donation by the Hon. J. N. Campbell of 
10,000/., while 44,507 rupees had been raised 
in the diocese. А desire had been expressed 
to associate some part of the Cathedral with 
the memory of King Edward. It was in- 
tended that the building should be capable 
of holding 1,500 to 2,000 persons, and pro- 
vision made for a clergy hone and Synod 
hall. The estimated cost of the building was 
750,000 rupees. 

Alfred Stevens Memorial. 

At the Tate Gallery on the 15th inst. Sir 
William Richmond, R.A., presented to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery a bust of 
Alfred Stevens and a cast of the chimney- 
piece at Dorchester House on behalf of the 
Alfred Stevens Memorial Committee. This 
Committee was organised under the presi- 
dency of Professor Legros, with the Countess 
Feodora Gleichen and Miss Harrison as 
secretaries, with a view to placing а per- 
manent memorial of the artist in the Tate 
Gallery. There was also a loan exhibition of 
Alfred Stevens’s works. Sir William Rich: 
mond, in making the presentation, showed 
how nobly Stevens's art fulfilled the highest 
conception of the function of art, and how 
he was a pioneer in the revival of arts and 
crafts, with the motto of “ Опе Art Only 
the art of design. Before art schools, save 
a very few, and art firms had sprung up over 
the country Alfred Stevens exercised his 
accomplished gifts as a designer at a time 
when arts and crafts were dissociated. Lavish 
of imagination, true throughout to his con- 
victions of what perfection meant to him. 
Stevens stood, in the estimation of those that 
knew good art from bad, in the company of 
Michelangelo, Benvenuto, and Quintin 
Matsys. But not only to those did he bear 
kinship, but to the craftsmen of Mycene, 
Pompeii, and Herculaneum. To say that 
he possessed a sense of style as dis- 
tinguished as any modern artist was по 
exaggeration. Beneath the individual he 
found the universal. Only a superficial critic 
could misconstrue the monument to the Duke 
of Weilington and translate it into Italian 
work of the XVIth century. Stevens was a 
great artist, hence his work would endure, 
for it was true, pure, scholarly, and 
impressive.—Lord Plymouth, in accepting the 
bust on behalf of the Trustees, thanked the 
committee and M. Legros and M. Lantéri 
for their services. The Trustees were very 
grateful for the work which they had done. 
and for the invaluable help that they had 
given to the recognition of Alfred Stevens in 
that national home of British art. Alfred 
Stevens was neglected to a greater extent 
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after death than when he was actually living 
and working, and he (Lord Plymouth) 
imagined that the reason for that was very 
largely the fact that the public were ignorant 
only and not unappreciative. It was very 
dithcult to see or to realise any work of Stevens, 
except the Wellington Monument, which in 
the days he was speaking cf was so wrongly 
placed in St. Paul's Cathedral that it was 
almost impossible to appreciate its merits. 
But times, he was glad to think, had changed, 
and they now were ready to do all in their 
power to present to the public the work of 
Alfred Stevens, so that he might be, as far 
as in them lay, appreciated in this country. 


Cambridge University. 

In announcing to the Vice-Chancellor his 
resignation of the Slade Professorship of 
Fine Art, Dr. Waldstein makes proposals 
for the organisation within the University 
of the studies of architecture, art, and 
archeology, and the establishment of Pro- 
fessorships of Architecture, Egyptology, 
Assvriology, Medieval Art, Renaissance and 
Modern Art, and ;Esthetics. In his appeal 
for subscriptions to those ends һе undertakes, 
with Mrs. Waldstein, to contribute 1,000/.. 
and to promote the study of architecture, with 
a further 500/. subscribed by a friend. Mr. 
Waldstein, Litt.D., Ph.D., Fellow of King's. 
was Slade Professor, 1895.1901, and when 
University Reader in Classical Archeology, 
which post he had held since its creation in 
1880, was re-elected Slade Professor in 1904 
and again in 1907, when the Professorship was 
made a permanent appointment. He carried 
out excavations on the site cf Platea, is a 
„ member of the American Archaco- 
ogical School at Athens, was joint author, 
with Mr. Leonard Shoolbridge, M.A.. of 
“ Herculaneum, Past, Present, and Future," 
1808, and was formerly director of the Fitz. 
william Museum. He edited, and com 
tributed to, the two volumes “The Argive 
Hereum,” 1902-5, upon the excavations 
(1892.5), on the site of the Hereum con. 
ducted by the American School at Athens. 

Mr. E. O. Vulliamy, M.A., of King’s, has 
been appointed Hon. Keeper of the Pictures, 
Fitzwilliam Museum, and his appointment 
as Assistant Director has been extended to 
December 31, 1912. 


Church Building Society. 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting 
the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing 
of Churches and Chapels held its usual 
monthly meeting on the J6th inst. at the 
Society's House, 7, Dean's-yard, Westminster 
Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman 
in the chair. Grants of money were made 
in aid of the following objects, viz. :— Build- 
ing new churches at Caversham, St. Andrew, 
Oxford, 50l. (making in all 150/.) ; Copnor, 
St. Alban, Portsmouth, 1207. ; Plymouth, St. 
Mary the Virgin and St. Mary Magdalene, 
160/.; and St. Budeaux, St. Boniface, Devon, 
100/.; and towards enlarging or othewise 
improving the accommodation in the churches 
at Bethnal Green, St. Simon Zelotes, Middle- 
sex, 10/.; Chessington, St. Mary the Virgin, 
Surrey, 15/.; Chillington, St. James, Somer- 
set, 107. ; Fertiniog, St. Michael, Merioneth, 
15/.; Grove Park, St. Augustine, Kent, 50/. ; 
Penrhiwceibr, St. Winifred, Glam., 30/.; and 
Westhorpe, St. Margaret, Suffolk, 157.; 
Grants were also made from the Special 
Mission Buildings Fund towards build- 
ing mission churches at Aberscch, St. John, 
Carnarvons, 25/.; Bispham, St. Stephen, 
Lancs., 40/.; Bridgmary, Elson, Hants, 25/. ; 
and Pont-y-Gwyddel, St. John the Baptist, 
Denbighs, 10/. The following grants were 
also paid for works completed :--Balby, St. 
John, near Doncaster, 100/.; Deptford, St. 


Nicholas, Kent, 250/.; Brotherton, St. 
Edward, Yorks, 25/.; Spitalfields, Christ 
Church, Middlsex, 40/.; Higham Hill, St. 


Andrew, Essex, 150/.: Worcester, St. Martin, 
200/.; The Bourne, St. Thomas, near Farn- 
ham, Surrey, 70/.: Norton, St. Peter, near 
Malton, Yorks, 1007. ; Newquay, St. Michael, 
Cornwall. 1507. Haxby, St. Mary, near York, 
25/.: Walnev Island St. Mary, near Barrow- 
in-Furness, 807. : Bermondsey, Christ Church, 
Surrey. 40/.: Aberbeeg. Christ Church, Mon., 
130/. : Bramhall, St. Michael and All Angels’, 
Cheshire, 75/ : Bow, North Devon. 20L.: 
New Haw, All Saints’ Addlestone, Surrey, 
25l.: Bearwood, St. Dunstan, Edebaston. 
25/.: Plumstead, St. Francis, Kent, 40/. ; and 
Burstow, near Horley, Surrey, 20“. In 
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addition to this the sum of 625/. was paid 

towards the repairs of twenty-five churches 

from Trust Funds held by the Society. 
Southwark Cathedral Improvements. 

At a recent meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Southwark Cathedral Mainten- 
ance and Endowment Fund, held at Bishop's 
House, Kennington, among those present were 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott and Mr. C. M. Oldrid 
Scott, the architects superintending the work 
of restoration and repair at the Cathedral. 
Mr. G. Oldrid Scott reported that the works 
in hand were nearing completion, and it was 
expected that the new approach to the 
Cathedral from London Bridge would ke com- 
pleted and ready for opening soon after 
Christmas. It was resolved that upon the 
completion of the new approach arrangements 
should be made for a public opening. 

St. Mark's Church, St. John’s Wood. 

It is proposed to build a baptistry at the 
south-west corner of St. Mark's Church, in 
Upper Hamilton-terrace, at an estimated out- 


lay of 500/., as a memorial to the late Canon 


Duckworth, formerly Vicar. The church was 
built in 1846-7, after the designs, in the 
Gothic style, of Messrs. Cundy. 

Kirkby Stephen Sewerage. 

The Local Government Board have sanc- 
tioned the first portion of the loan for the 
construction of a complete system of sewers 
and sewage disposal works for the little 
market town of Kirby Stephen, Westmorland. 
The engineer for the scheme is Mr. Harry W. 
Taylor, A.M.Inst.C.E. (Messrs. Taylor & 
Wallin), of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Віг- 
mingham. The iE cost of the works 
is about 4,500/. 

م . — 


BOOKS. 


The Essentials of a Country House. By 


R. A. Bniocs, F.R.I.B.A. Containing 
218 pages and 71 illustrations from photo- 
graphs and drawings. (London: B. T. 
Batsford, High Holborn. 7s. 6d. net.) 

''uis book must not be taken too seriously. 
It opeus with the candid statement that it 
is not a “manual of practice " for the archi- 
tect, but neither does it quite justify its title 
as a treatise on the essentials of a country 
house. Its aim is, as far as we can gather, 
to interest those who are thinking of building 
in the various details that make for the 
amenities and convenience in a home, and to 
give them a general idea as to what is and 
what is not possible with the means at their 
disposal. 

No attempt is made to deal with the sub- 
ject on а comprehensive basis, but we find 
gathered together numerous useful hints on 
situation, materials, planning, etc., picked up 
in the course of an obviously extensive archi- 
tectural practice in this type of work, and 
occasionally flavoured with just those little 
personal prejudices that every artist is 
entitled to as a mark of his individuality. 

The author's division of the houses he 
designs into two styles—the Manorial (with 
iron casements); the Georgian (with sashes) 
is delightful in its simplicity, and may be 
commended to harassed students in the 
throes of the R. I. B. A. Examination. 

The book is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs from numerous examples of the 
author's work, which is, however, rather un- 
equal in quality, at its best exhibiting breadth 
and refinement in treatment, but sometimes 
appearing fussy and overloaded. 

The Practical Desiqn of Reinforced Con- 
crete Beams and Columns. By W. NOBLE 
TWELVETREES. With labour-saving dia- 
grams and numerous illustrations. 
(London: Whittaker & Co., White Hart- 
street, Paternoster-square, E.C. 6s. net.) 

THIS practical little manual deals clearly 
and explicitly with the principles of design 
in reinforced concrete construction as re- 
quired for buildings of the more usual types. 
such as factories, warehouses, and offices. It 
makes no pretensions to cover the whole 
field of reinforced construction, but within 
the range adopted bv the author the subject 
is handied fully and. comprehensively. 

The section on beams starts with the 
simplest formule and practical data, and goes 
on to apply these to Teams of various types. 
including rectangular beams, beams including 
a proportion of the floor area, and both these 
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as modified by the addition of top reinforce- 

ment. The problem of vertical or web rein- 

forcement against sheer is also dealt with. 

Columns and struts are next treated, a fuither 
chapter being devoted to column bases, and 
another to the designing of and calculations 
for complete floors. The working stresses 
advised by the R.I.B.A. Committee, the 
American Joint Committee, and the French 
Government are compared and criticised, and 
a brief table gives the author's recommenda- 
tions based on these reports. 'The numerous 
diagrams which are included at the end of 
the book should save the designer a good deal 
of time and trouble. 

A Manual of Civil Engineering Practice. 
By Е. Nort Tavrog, M. Inst. Mun. E. 
(London: Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd. 1911. 
Pp. 809, with 1,179 illustrations. 25s. net.) 

THIS manual is in no sense of the word a 
competitor of the classical treatise by Rankine. 
It is conceived on a different basis, being 
free from the essentially mathematical treat- 
ment which tends to obscure to some people 
the teachings of that master, and, besides, it is 
written and arranged specially for the use of 
municipal and county engineers, and may be 
usefully employed as being supplemental to 
the work of Professor Rankine. 

A mere glance through the pages of the 
present manual is sufficient to demonstrate 
the wide range of subjects with which the 
modern municipal engineer is expected to be 
familiar. In addition to subjects iorming 
the foundations of an engineering education, 
the treatise deals with the design of struc- 
tures in brick, stone, steel, and reinforced 
concrete, chimneys, hydraulic and mechanical 
engineering, roads, tramways, bridges. river 
work, land drainage, waterworks and water 
supply, sewage purification and disposal, sani- 
tation, refuse disposal, and many others. It 
can hardly be expected that one mind will be 
able to retain every detail of so numerous a 
collection of subjects, and for this reason such 
a work as the present should be generally 
welcomed. The volume has additional scope 
as а text-book for students preparing for the 
examinations of the Institution of Municipal 
Engineers and kindred bodies. Its prepara- 
tion must have involved an enormous amount 
of labour, the author and the publishers being 
worthv of the highest praise for the manner 
in which their respective tasks have been 
accomplished. 

— —-—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. By 
Henry Adams and Ernest R. Matthews. 


(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 10s. 64. 
net.) 

STRESSES AND Tnunvsrs. Ву G. А. T 
Middleton. (London: В. Т. Batsford. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


CATHEDRALS OF SPAIN. By John A. Gade. 
(London: Constable & Co. 15s. net.) 

THE House AND ITS EqviPMENT. Ed ted 
by Lawrence Weaver. (Country Гаје, 15s- 


net.) 

BOILER Юрклоснт. Ву H. Keay Pratt. 
M.I.Mech.E. (London: Constable & Co. 
4s. net.) 

— 2 — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Official Architecture. 
Si&,—Your correspondent, — * Medius," 


although claiming to speak from persona! 
experience of the Office of Works, is not 
correct when he writes, ' Most of the сот: 
petent architectural men have passed to the 
permanent staff.” 

Permit me, in the interest of truth, to 
again trespass on your space. 

As previously mentioned, the architectural 
work was done for many vears by men who 
had proved their ability by years of office 
work. They were classed as “temporary.” 
A few years back it was decided to make 
a number of temporary men “ permanent,” 
if thev passed an examination. The clerical 
officials, contrary to the advice of the archi- 
tectural heads, fixed the age limit so low as 
to admit only comparative juniors, and keep 
out the seniors, who had been doing the 
important buildings for many years, who 
had been instructiug the juniors in their work. 
and in some cases had taught them all they 
knew. 
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Those senior men are still “temporary,” 
and consequently paid less than the men they 
have trained, and are treated in many ways 
as inferior to them. 

Sometimes a man over the usual age is 
especially recommended for transfer, with- 
out examination, by an architectural head, on 
account of his exceptional ability and the 
services he has rendered to the Department; 
but these recommendations are usually blocked 
bv clerical officials, who «re, apparently, 
quite indifferent as to whether men of ad- 
mitted ability, who have devoted many of 
the best years of their lives to the service 
of the State, are treated in an honourable 
manner. An obsolete regulation is brought 
out to stop what Justice, common sense, and 
efficient. administration demand should be 
done. Some officials are sympathetic, but 
powerless. One remarked, with regard to a 
recommendation, ‘In a private business 
house it would be done at once!" 

Now, not only is a temporary man under- 
paid, but the Fest use is not made of his 
services, as was formerly the case when the 
work was given to those best able to do it. 
This is partly the cause of the great increase 
in the cost of the work which Mr. Stokes 
referred to, and does not lead to 

EFFICIENCY. 


Balliol College Chapel. 

S1r,—Butterfield’s work requires a con- 
siderable experience of architectural esthetics 
to appreciate, and it is natural that the 
amateur of to-day should not be equipped 
with sufficient tolerance and knowledge to 
realise its merits. 

I imagine that the authors of the scheme 
for the destruction of Balliol Chapel acted 
in the first instance with a full belief that 
the present building had little to recommend 
it. and that a modern successor would be 
welcomed by everyone. It 1s a very difticult 
thing to suggest to really well-meaning people 
of cultivation and taste that they are not 
ш a position to judge, or in possession of 
suflicieut experience to enjoy a work of art 
of which the details are patently unattractive. 
I do not think, however, that such laymen 
would attempt for a moment to criticise any 
other of the fine arts with the readiness 
which they display in condemning or praising 
architecture. 

If it were proposed to remove Butterfield’s 
Chapel and replace it with a building as 
characteristic of the year 1911 as the former 
one had been of the year 1856, it would be 
another matter altogether. A masterpiece 
would fall perhaps to give nlace to another 
masterpiece. "Though highly speculative, it 
would be a logical proposal. But men of 
Butterfield's calibre are no longer to be found 
in the province of ecclesiastical design; the 
church-building enthusiasm which bred them 
has waned with the need for it, and we can 
do no Fetter than reproduce the picturesque, 
but unscholarly and illogical design of the 
building which he removed. No architect of 
position could undertake such an act without 
forfeiting that position, and it is safe to say 
that no competent architect will be pre- 
sumptuous encugh to take that risk. We no 
longer have such men as Butterfield, Street. 
Burges, Godwin, White, Brooks, Pearson, and 
Gilbert Scott, jun., nor do we yet realise 
our loss. ` 

It is not to be supposed that the would-be 
destrovers, if they realise that the uglv 
colour and the clumsy woodwork, the violent 
patterns and the hard texture of the present 
building are the accidents and not the 
essence of the design; if they realise that 
the essence of the design is the precious 
qualitv of genius in its creator, of mass form 
and outline moulded as only a great man can 
mould—-if they realise this, it cannot for a 
moment be supposed that they will persist 
in tearing down the masterpiece and putting 
in its stead a specimen of fashionable sham 
antiquity. 

The length of this letter calls for apology; 
the importance of the subject is that apology, 
and an ample one it, surely is. | 

Н. S. GoopHART-RENDEL. 


Nemesis of Butterfield. 
Srr,—It seems that Mr. Butterfield’s sins, 
if they he sins, are coming home to roost. 


` 1 have always understood that he considered 
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his work as good as that of any of his medi- 
eval predecessors, and that therefore he did 
not hesitate to pull down such work in order 
to put good, sound work of his own in its 
place. 

Surely such а man would ke among the 
first to applaud the pulling down that is 
proposed at Oxford, provided the pullers 
down have a confidence in what they pro- 
pose to put up, similar to that which Mr. 
Butterficid had in his own work. The latter 
left, as I understand, his impress on the 
fabric of the church whose bells are ringing 
opposite to me as I write. <At any rate, there 
was a great "restoration at an expense of 
5,0007.” in 1867, etc., under him, and at that 
time, I understand, the south porch and par- 
vise were knocked together and thrown into 
the body of the church to gain a few sittings, 
and a miserable little south door put in as а 
substitute. Also, I understand, that the 
windows, etc., were thoroughly restored at 
the same time, the present state of things 
being that there is not a single foot, I 
believe, of medieval tracery or moulding to be 
seen outside the church ; or inside either, for 
that matter, if you confine your attention 
to the windows. 

I write, therefore, in view of the objections 
that are being raised to the demolition of Mr. 
Butterfield’s Chapel at Balliol College, to 
protest against what I feel sure Mr. Butter- 
field would have considered sickly sentiment, 
and to encourage those good gentlemen at 
Oxford who have the confidence in their 
architect (who he is, I know not) that Mr. 
Butterfield had in himself, to go on and 
prosper, and to pull down the chapel that 
Mr. Butterfield built, and to put up some- 
thing better in its place, as Mr Butterfield 
would certainly have done had he been in 
their. position. W. B. Hopkins. 


The R.I.B.A. Examination. 

Sin,— Mr. Ernest Dixon, in his letter to 
vou of November 10, has called attention to 
а point which deserves, and which he may 
be quite sure will receive, very careful con- 
sideration from the Board of Architectural 
Education. I may, however, at once assure 
him that the last thing that the Board has 
had in view was to let in the amateur and 
the dilettante. 

The object has been, as it must be with 
all architectural educationalists, to provide 
a course which will have an educational 
value in itself, and shall contain all that is 
requisite to qualify a voung man to enter on 
the practise of architecture, and in order to 
make this as thorough as possible the Board 
has, on the one hand, contracted the avea of 
examinations to what is essential, throwing 
the lumber overboard, and, on the other 
hand, have given greater opportunities for 
that design which is, after all, the final end 
of those studies, including, as it does, con- 
struction, materials, and applied science as 
necessary elements of good design. 

If Mr. Dixon consults my note in the 
R. I. B. A. Journal again he will see that 
I said, “It is impossible to tighten up all 
round," kut this does nct mean that there 
is to be a slackening all round. What is 
intended is that, in consideration of the more 
liberal provision for students' idiosyncrasies, 
a higher standard will be insisted on in the 
subjects that the students do select. 

I am entirely in agreement with Mr. Dixon 
on this point, and am grateful to him for 
having stated it so clearly in his thoughtful 
letter. I gather also from his letter that 
he is in full sympathy with the effort made 
by the Board to give to the examinations a 
genuine educational value. 

REGINALD BLOMFIELD. | 


Licentiateship R. I. B. A. 

Sin. — I understand that this class is to be 
closed on June 30 next, and that no further 
applications will be considered after May 31. 

In view of the serious effect this will have 
upon many well-qualified men who have not 
vet attained the qualifying age, or have not 
been the necessary five years in practice. 
might one suggest to the “ powers that be” 
at the Institute that it would be well to 
seriously consider the advisability of further 
extending the time during which applications 
тау be received ? 

Personally, I know cases of those who 
will be within a few days or weeks of the 
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qualifying period of five years or the age of 
thirty, and yet apparently the gate will shut, 
and such cases will be left outside. 

Have the Institute any power to accept 
those who have not quite reached the speci- 
fied period of age or practice on June 507 
In other words, is there or should there not 
be à reasonable amount of elasticity about 
the rule in the case of men who are otherwise 
wel quallfied ? ENQUIRER. 


Cooking Apparatus. 

Sin, — A letter by Mr. Н. A. Davis, which 
appeared in your issue of November 3, has 
just been brought to my notice. There is 
one sentence in particular in this letter which 
seems to me to be likely to cause grave mis- 
apprehension on the subject of electric 
cookery to those of your readers who have 
had no practical experience of it. 

The sentence to which I allude is this :— 

„There is one point particularly worthy of 
note—it was impossible on the particular 
oven tested to obtain a temperature of less 
than 410 deg. Fahr., a temperature some- 
what in excess of that required for most 
cooking operations, and a point which clearly 
demonstrates the want of control over the 
heat in electrical ovens.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Davis does not mention 
the name of the oven with which he made 
his tests, but I think it must have been a 
very antiquated pattern, or possibly the tests 
were made some vears ago, before electric 
cooking had been brought {о the point of 
perfection at which it now stands. 

I am a practical cook, and I quite agree 
with Mr. Davis that it would be impossible 
to do апу successful baking with tempera- 
ture of 410 deg. Fahr., 350 deg. being the 
highest ever required. The point of my 
letter is this. I have been using electric 
stoves for the last seven months, and have 
three electric ovens under my charge (in- 
cluding the one alluded to bv Mr. Grav), and 
I have never had the slightest difficulty in con- 
trolling the heat of any one of them. It is 
perfectly easy to keep the temperature as 
high or as low as required. 

Amy Cnoss, 

First Class Diplomée National Training 
School of Cookery, Demonstrator to the 
Westminster Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. 


The Cost of Jolnery. 

Sir,—Recently, on a flimsy pretext of 
“want of work, I had to “finish up ’’ in a 
certain cabinet joinery workshop. Briefly, 
this is how the shop is run by the foreman :— 

Certain young “ bull-rushing ” cubs of half- 
and-a-quarter-baked, raw, inexperienced, во- 
called “ joiners.“ paid at standard rate of 
10:4. per hour, are kept in regular employ- 
ment because they pay the foreman weekly 
tips. The booking-up of timesheets of jobs 
is so “ mangled ир” and “cooked ’ that the 
duffer's expensive job is covered up by other 
jobs, to which the time is booked wrongfully. 
Now, the expert, practical, апа thoroughly- 
experienced workman does not pay for his 
job by bribing the foreman, directly or in- 
directly. 

Consequently, on the least slackness of 
trade, this man is told that “he must be 
stopped "' ; but, of course, the raw, half-baked 
cubs of workmen at full-wage rate are kept 
on. 

London builders wonder why their joinery- 
work is so expensive. The reason is only 


too obvious and clear to | F. M. 
— . j—œà8mñ | 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


COLUMN. 


Lime Mortar. 

Sır —I beg to ask wil any of your 
numerous expert readers give me a reliable 
recipe for a lime mortar to ke used for ex- 
ternal plastering work, such as is seen on 
the exterior of many old churches and houses 
in the ccuntry? | 

I want the mortar for use on both brick- 
work and lathing to the exterior of а country 
house. 

Portland cement will not do, as the class 
of bricks I have to use will not take it; they 
are full of salt and have a very greasy 
surface. N. W. CAMBS. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


* Divided Control ” is the title of our leading 
article, dealing with street improvements and 
the necessity for а central authority. 


„London's Standing Grievance " is the title 
of an article on p. 592, dealing with the lack of 
publie seats. 


Notes (p. 592) include comments on: 
„Designer and Producer"; The British 
School at Rome"; “ Minter v. Waldstein“; 
„Permanent v. Temporary Schools“; Varia- 
tions that Prejudice the Building. 


A meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday, when a lecture 
was delivered by Mr. H. H. Statham entitled 
“ Modern French Sculpture," a large collection 
of interesting photographs of French sculpture 
work being shown (p. 593). | 


Architectural Societies (p. 597) contain short 
reports of: he Architectural Association of 
Ireland”; The Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland.” 


An illustrated article on the life and work of 
Mr. Walter Cave, F. R. I. B. A., is given on p. 598. 
under the heading of ‘‘ Contemporary Architects 
and Their Work." Our inset plates are all 
devoted to examples of Mr. Cave's work. 


A notice of the exhibition of “ The New 
English Art Club " appears on p. 601. 

Book notices (р. 602) include:  * The 
Essentials of a Country House"; The 


Reinforced Concrete 


of Civil 


Pra-tical Design of 
Beams and Columns"; A Manual 
Engineering Practice. 


In our Correspondence columns (р. 602) will 
be found letters on : ** The R.I.B.A. Examina- 
tion“; ° Nemesis of Butterfield " ; ** Licentiate- 
ship R.I.B.A."; ‘ Balliol College Chapel”; 
Official Architecture“; Cooking Appara- 
tus“: The Cost of Joinery.” 


The illustrated Monthly Review of Civic 
Design (p. 605) contains: “ Vandalism at 
Sheflield ©: Art Commission, New Vork“; 
and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 609) contains: 
„Land Tax Valuation " ; °“ Recent Workmen's 
Compensation Cases " ; ‘ Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution’; “ Government Contracts“; °“ Pro- 
jected New Buildings in the Provinces " ; 
“ Applications under the Building Acts, 1894- 
1909,” etc. 


An article on “ The British Schools of Rome 
and Athens“ is given on p. 613. 


The opening meeting of the new session of the 
Society of Architects was held on November 16, 
when the President, Mr. G. E. Bond, J.P.. 
delivered his address, an abstract of which is 
given on p. 613. 


The annual dinner of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers was given on Wednesday last week. 
A brief report appears on p. 614. 


Nome notes on the magazines of the month 
аге given on p. 615, under the heading. 
“ Magazines and Reviews." 

In Legal Column (p. 616) will be found com- 
ments on: “ Water for Domestic Purposes `; 
" Private Street Works.“ 


Law Reports (p. 616) contains а report of: 
“ Wheeler v. Stratton’? (builders claim for 
compensation). 


— — 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 24. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Ceapfsmen's 
Soce (y, - Mr. T. G. Gilmour on ^! Town. Planning." 
8 p.m. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 

The Archibctural Axssociition.—Mr. Arthur T. Bolton 
on '' Thoughts on Jacobean Architecture.“ 7.50 p.m. 

The Surveyors’ Inst títion.— Discussion. on Mr. J. 
J. Dones' paper on “The Development of Building 
Land," adjourned from last session. 8 p.m. 

University of. London (Victoria and Albert Mitseum),— 
Mr. Hanister Fletcher on “A Comparative Analysis of 
French and Italian Renaissance " 5 pm. 

Renal бос бу of Arts (Cantor. lettre). - Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes on ‘The Carbonisation of Corl l. 
spm. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 

University of London (British Muscun).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “The Purthenon." Lantern illustrations. 
4.30 p.m. i 

The Institution of Ciril Engineers. Mr. R. T. Smith. 
B. Sc., on “ Electric Lighting of Railway Trains: the 
Brake-Vehicle Method.“ 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 

University of London (King's College). Mr. G. MeN. 
Rushforth on Christian Mosaics.” 5 p.m. 

Ediulbusqh Architectural Association, — Мт. Ramsay 
Traquair on “The Appreciation ot Art." 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30. 

London County Council School of Building (Ferndale. 
road, Bricton, S.W ).—A special lecture on“ Constanti- 
uople," by Professor Beresford Pite. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries,—8,30 p.m. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1. 

Institution of Ciril Engineers (Studente Меса), 
Messrs. J. and W. Legg on Brake-lining Coefficients 
of Friction." Dr. W. C. Unwin, F.R.S., President, 
will oceupy the chair. 8 p.m. 


— . 
COM PETITION NEWS. 


Head Offices for the Port of London. 


The conditions of this competition offer a 
particularly interesting problem. It is seldom 
that a site of some 44 acres is available to 
be dealt with in the City of London, and 
though the proposed otlices will not take up 
more than about a third of this area, the 
promoters have very wisely left it to com- 
petitors to arrange the whole site, and to 
suggest on which portion the offices shall be 
placed, and how ilio remainder shall be laid 
out in building sites. 

The conditions are very clear, and at the 
same time leave great freedom to competitors 
in the conception of their schomes. The 
drawings required are nat elaborate, compris- 
ing plans, two sections, and thiee elevations 
to a scale of 20 ft. to the inch. А perspec- 
tive view with the building not more than 
12 in. wide, and a block plan of the whole site 
to a scale of 30 ft. to an inch. All drawings 
to be finished in pencil with flat tints. 

The promoters are advised that the cost of 
the building should not exceed 300,000/., 
which seems a reasonable sum for a building 
providing (as set out in the conditions) 
25,000 sq. ft. in the basement and on tlie 
ground floor, and 22,000 sq. ft. on each of the 
four upper floors. 

We note two points on which competitors 
might make inquiry. The treatment of the 
perspective drawing is not defined, and as it 
is stated that ancient lights should be 
respected it should be made clear whether 
those on the west wal! of Trinity House are 
to be regarded as such. 


Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 

We understand from the Daily Mail that 
the Manitoba Government Cabinet Council 
has decided to ask British architects to tender 
plans for Parliament buildings at Winnipeg, 
the cost of which is estimated to be 400,0002. 


Stafford Library Competition. 

Some architects have written for par- 
ticulars of this competition without enclosing 
a deposit of 1/. as required. The Borough 
Engineer would be glad if this condition 
were observed. We understand that a large 
number of applications have keen received. 


Stained Glass Window, Groningen. 

The competition for the commemorative 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen has been adjudicated as follows :-— 

1. (750 fr.) Rudolf & Otto Linnemann, 

Frankfurt. 

2. (500 fr.) D. J. van der Laan, Rotterdam. 

5. (250 fr.) Н. Rosse, The Hague. 

Twenty-four designs were received, includ- 
ing three from England. 


— v 4———— — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Turn usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S. W., Mr. E. 
White (Chairman) presiding. 

NEW SCHOOL.—It is proposed to erect a 
new school to provide accommodation for 300 
ehildren on a site adjoining the Kingsgate- 
road School, Hampstead. 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS.— 
It was also stated that Professor W. R. 
Lethaby had resigned his position as Princi- 
pal of the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
but is being retained as art adviser to the 
School, Mr. F. V. Burridge, Principal of 
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the Liverpool School of Art, has been 
appointed full-time principal of the Centra. 
School of Arts and Crafts at a salary о! 
1,200/. a year. 

PLAYGROUND SHELTER.- The managers o: 
the Burdett Coutts and Townshend School, 
Westminster, propose to erect an iron shelter 
in the girls’ playground at the school. 

DRAINAGE AT GOLDER'S-HILL.— Various re- 
pairs and drainage works have been carried 
out at the mansion in the park at Golder s- 
hill, at a cost of about 65/. 

(‘INEMATOGRAPH HALI.— It is proposed te 
erect a cinematograph theatre on a site in 
Bowman's-mews, Holloway-road, N. Тһе 
architects are Messrs. Lovegrove & Pap. 
worth. 

ARCHITECT'S DrragTMENT.—O wing to the 
pressure of work in this department of the 
Counci] during the Christmas Holidays. 
when various repairs and painting works are 
carried out at the Council's schools. it ha- 


been found necessary to employ nine add: 


tional clerks of works, each at a rate of pay 
rot exceeding 3l. 3s. a week. 

CHIEF FIRE SrATION.—4À sum of 140/. is to 
be spent in providing messroom accommoda- 
tion and a cycle store in the stable block 
of the chief fire station. 

Homerton Fluß SraTION.— The floor of 
the appliance room at this station is to be 
repaved with ironstone tiles in lien of the 
existing wood blocks, at an estimated cost o! 
145/. 

Works АТ Schools. The  Craven.park 
School, Hackney. is to be enlarged at a 
cost of about 2,400/., and it is proposed t^ 
erect a new elementarv school m the neigh. 
bourhood of Upper Clapton. The floors «1 
the halls in the following schools are to be 
covered with corticine :— Cator-street, Can 
berwe!l: Cubitt-town, Poplar; and Merton 
road, Wandsworth. The estimated cost of 
the work is 120/. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Work of Mr. Walter Cave, F. R. I. B. A. 


DÀ HE whole of our illustration plates thi- 
week are devoted to the work of Mr. 
Walter Cave, F. R. I. B. A.. on whose 
* life and work an article. with other 
illustrations, appears on page 598. 
— 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
Prom the Builder of November 23, 1861. 


The Sewage for the Soil. 

For some years we have occasionally 
pointed attention to the deodorizing power 
of earth and clay as a hopeful element in the 
solving of the great sewage problem ; and. 
in a like spirit, have done justice even to 
the much-abused mud of rivers, such as the 
Thames itself. Within the last two or three 
years a dry closet“ has been patented. 
an account of which, as we saw it at Glasgow. 
we have also given. It now appears taat. 
apart from otacr sanitary reformers, the 
Rev. Henry Moule, M.A., vicar of Fording- 
ton, Dorset, has accidentally rediscovered the 
deodorizing power of earta (of which, һом: 
ever, every gamekeeper who rubs his hand- 
with earth after defiliag them witn rottine 
game must be aware, as are also farmer- 
and gardeners who use night soil as manure). 
and the same reverend gentleman has ale 
invented and patented a "dry closet, m 
which earth is mixed with night soil, whie! 
it completely deodorizes, even though the 
same carth be used five or six thnes over. 
after being dried at each time; taus yieldinz. 
as he finds, a most potent manure. 

— . — 
GIDEA PARK. 

Gidea Park, Ltd., have also made the 
following special awards :—Class X.— Fittings. 
special award for merit, The Peerless 
Heater Company, 70, Bishopgate-stree! 
E.C.; The Richmond Gas Stove Company. 
Ltd., 152, Queen Victoria-street, Е.С. lu 
the lists of awards we published last week. 
the Coalbrookdale Company exhibit, to which 
the silver medal was awarded, was described 
as the “B. К.” This should have been 
the “К. B. kitchen range (Gibson's patent; 
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The Hunt Memorial, New York. 
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A well-placed Monument, as it is placed in such a position that it can be seen only from the front and has a suitable background.“ 


THE ART COMMISSION 


given to the placing of statues and 

other public monumental decorations 
in our streets, gardens, or parks was referred 
to in our issu» of September 29, in an 
article on “ Sculpture in Civic Art.” 

That consideration, of а sort, must even 
now be given to this question by the Office 
of Works and other authorities concerned 
is to be presumed from the fact that their 
permission has to be obtained before a 
statue can be erected; but if we are to 
judge by the results as we see them in the 
etreets and parks of London to-day, com- 
petent artistic advice is not at their disposal, 
or, if available, is not usually followed. 
London has no central authority competent 
to deal with the position of its monuments 
and other decorative features on broad 
artistic lines. i 

In this respect New York has taken a 
considerable step in advance by the creation 
in 1907 of the Art Commission of the City 
of New York. This Commission consisted 
during 1909 of the Mayor, the President of 
the City Public Library, one trustee of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the President 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
one architect, one sculptor, one painter, 
and three laymen. 

By the terms of its Charter the Committee 
has jurisdiction over all works of art acquired 
by the city and over their alteration, removal, 
and relocation. It appears to have fairly 
comprehensive control over all buildings 
and structures of every kind erected on 
land belonging to the city, for the erection 
of which its approval is necessary. In 

articular it is enacted that no work of art 
shall become the property of the city unless 
both the work itself and its location be 
approved by the Commission. 

Proposals to the number of 172 were 
submitted to the Commission during 1909, 


T ** need of proper consideration being 


OF 


ranging from the tablets to be placed in 
public schools, or statues and fountains in 
public squares, to such complete structures 
аз а bridge, a police-station, or a hospital. 

As the Commission points out. the location 
of monuments is one of the most difficult 
subjects with which it has to deai. 

“These difficulties are due chiefly to the fact 
that in most cases the monument is not 


NEW YORK. 


designed for a specific site. When completed 
it is submitted for a definite spot which, in 
most instances, is selected not because it suits 
the character of the monument, but bccause 
it is conspicuous; as, for instance, at the 
junction of two or more important streets or 
in à prominent place in one of the chief 
squares or parks. 

It is self-evident that the character of the 
monument should determine the nature of 
its setting. The all-important question in 


Washington Arch, New York. 
y to Fifth Avenue ; but its appearance is largely 


dependent on preserving the old Colonial dwellings on North Washington-square.’ 


A well-placed Monument, forming a fitting Gatewa 
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Franz Sizel Monument, New York. . 
“This Statue is well placed. It fits into its surroundings and forms а part of them.” 


sclecting a site is that it shall be of а character 
suited to the monument; but usually, in order 
to satisfy the desire for a conspicuous place, 
other considerations are ignored, and, as a 
consequence, many monuments stand in un- 
suitable locations. That so many monuments 
stand in unfortunate locations is due not to care- 
lessness or lack of deliberation but to failure 
to recognise the fact that a well-placed monu- 
ment forms an integral part of its surround- 
ings." 


The general attitude of the Commission 
on this question is fairly well summed up 
in the remark that it is “ іп full sympathy 
with every effort to honour those to whom 
honour is due, but is solicitous not to dis- 
honour them by honouring them in an 
unsuitable place.“ Its point of view із 
further explained as follows :— 


„While definite rules cannot be laid down for 
the location of monuments, any more than rules 
can with finality be given for the composition 
of & picture or of a group of sculpture, vet 
certain fundamental principles are very 


evident. A monument should be so placed that 
it is in proper relation both architecturally and 
sculpturally to the spot in which it is located, 
be it street, square, or park: that its com- 
memorative ог particular character is in 
harmony with its surroundings, and that it is 
and will remain a distinct adornment to the 
locality in which it stands. The probable per- 
manence of appropriate surroundings should 
also be considered, for changes in the character 
and occupancy of adjacent buildings have 
frequently turned harmony into discord.” 


We notice that the Commission considers - 


colossal busts on pedestals unsuitable for 
sites where lawns, shrubberies, and trees 
are the principal and natural features. 

The views we give, with the comments 
of the Commission on their location, illustrate 
the application of the Commission’s point 
of view to individual cases. 

There is no doubt this Commission is 
doing valuable work and that the same sort 
of work is sadly needed in London and our 
other large cities. True it is that our 
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Schiller Monument, New York. 
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authorities have been known to rise to the 
height of realising that there should be 
some connexion between the idea ог the 
character of the memorial and the site 
provided for it. The statue of the Duke 
of Cambridge, for example, is placed between 
the Horse Guards and the War Office. The 
connexion of ideas is obvious and, so far, 
perhaps correct, but the statue iteelf has 
no special relation to these buildings or ite 
other surroundings. It is left stranded 
in the middle of the road, where it produces 
little more effect on the spectator than 
would а broken-down motor: bus. 

If we could always be sure that those in 
authority would rise even to this height 
it would be something to be thankful for. 
but one has only to go to Tooting Broadway 
to see the latest statue of King Edward VIL 
placed at one angle of a triangular space 
in the middle of the road entirely occupied 
by an underground convenience. The 
statue has its back to the convenience and 
its face to a cab-rank. It is a pity that the 
Art Commission of New York was not at 
hand to point out to those responsible for 
selecting this site that it is possible to 
dishonour those worthy of honour by 
honouring them in an unsuitable place. 


VANDALISM AT SHEFFIELD. 


THE sort of absurdity too often perpetrated by 
our civic authorities is exemplified by a tram 
shelter lately erected in front of the Crimean 
Memorial at Sheftield. This monument was 
designed by the late George Goldie in the early 
sixties, and sculptured by the late Thomas 
Earp. It is a competent and characteristic 

iece of work of the period. 

Until its place was лзигред by an upstart 
tram sheltcr this monument, flanked by a couple 
of old Russian guns and hacked up by 5t. 
Paul's Church, with its cupola, formed an 
interesting termination to one of the few well. 
designed streets in Sheffield. 

The island site on which this monument 
stands had already been invaded by an undet- 
ground lavatory, now comes a tram shelter. 
We сап only wonder what next. An ambulance 
station, a fire-alarm, a tclephone call-box, a 
horse-trough, ап orderly-bin, a  cabmeni 
shelter—all these are objects of public utility 
for which this central position should be suitable. 
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"A well-placed Bust us it is a part of its surroundings, and these are suitable to a poet.” | 
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No doubt they will all arrive in time, ог, at any 
rate, as many as there is room for, when the 
Crimean Memorial, instead of calling attention to 
the heroism of a past generation of our soldiers, 
will call attention to the zeal but hardly to 
the intelligence of the present generation of 
our public officials. At prevent it undoubtedly 
serves the very useful purpose of calling 
attention to the tram shelter—not to mention 
the underground lavatory. 

It is the more surprising that this lack of 
appreciation of the meaning and object of a 
public monument of this nature should be 
found in Sheffield, as this city has lately shown 
& great interest—almost, we might say, an 
entnusiasm—for town planning, and is now 
engaged in working out a scheme which we 
have been given to understand is to be handled 
on broad and comprehensive lines. 

Here, at any rate, it will not be possible to 
allsw such minor conveniences as tram shelters 
to override larger and more important con- 
siderations, or the various objects of public 
utility to scramble for prominent situations with 
no regard to the general effect. 

Provably as the scheme develops the 
relative importance of tram shelters and their 
proper relation to public monuments will be 
more fully realised, when this particular one will 
be put in its proper place. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


THE Corporation are negotiat- 
Scarborough. ing to purchase the undercliff 
from the Spa grounds along 
the sea-front to Holbeck, and will make a road 
to the sands from the Esplanade, in lieu of the 
tramway and steps. A scheme is formulated to 
spend at the outset 7,000/. in the course of the 
winter months upon the laying-out of the 
7 acres of undercliff facing the South Bav, 
recently bought by the Corporation, 
providing bathers’ bungalows, a children's 
lawn, public shelters, etc. The entire 
scheme extends to a bathers’ pool, buildings 
in Belvedere-gardens, a café, lounge, and so 
on, at an outlay of about 40, 000“. 


and 
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" The Still Hunt" Statue, New York. 
“This is an ideal location for this particular Statue.“ 


А GREAT development in the 

Housing and building of cottages and work- 
Water Supply men's dwellings has of late 
in Florence. years taken place in Florence. 
Since 1909 211 new buildings 

have been erected and fifty-one enlarged, giving 
a total of 580 dwellings with 3,547 rooms. 
They are mostly suitated outside the gates in 
the San Barvasio, Rifredi, and San Salvi 
quarters. The rents were fixed at 8/. for 
apartments with two rooms; three rooms, 12l. ; 
four, 16l. ; six, 24/.; seven, 28/.; eight, 321. ; 


nine, 307. ; ten, 40/.; eleven, 50l. ; twelve, 60l.. 
They were built for the most part by co-operative- 
building societies, which number forty-one. 
The price paid for the land was from a minimum 
of 1s. 21d. per metre (San Salvi) to a maximum 
of 14s. per metre (Via Giotto) In addition to 
the foregoing, 425 new houses (for the most part 
cottages) were to be ready in November, 1910. 
In 1909 the Communal Council decided to create 
a Board (/stituto Autonome) for the building of 
workmen's dwellings, assigning for this purpose- 
20,0001. Three blocks have already been built 


How Sheffield fills its Squares. 
(From the Sheffield Telegraph.) 
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n three different localities. They consist of 
160 small apartments, thirty-six with two 
Tooms, sixty-four with three rooms, and sixtv 
with four rooms. Each apartment has & small 
plot of ground, separate water-closet, water 
supply, and а loggia. There are also large 
lavatories, and a special room reserved for 
medical examinations, The State railways 
have by a special law assigned 600.0001. for the 
building of houses for railway ofticials whose 
salaries do not exceed 140. per annum, and their 
construction has been begun in the most 
important railway centres. A large block will 
be built in Florence, for which the sum of 
32,0004. has been sanctioned. The houses will 
be built on land given gratuitously by the 
Commune in the St. Jacopino quarter, and will 
consist of 200 apartmenta of about 600 rooms, 
some being of two and some of four rooms. 

The important question of the water supplv of 
Florence has not yet been settled. "The last 
‘Communal administration wished to develop 
the present system, which consists in obtaining 
the water from the Arno, prolonging the present 
tunnel by boring new wells along the Arno, 
and especially by the adoption of the Avvena- 
mento. which consists in obtaining directly and 
from the surface of the river а certain quantitv 
of water to be injected by special drainage 
through the soil, which will serve as a filter. It 
is, however, objected by many competent 
persons that the water so obtained will not only 
be of doubtful purity. but also will be unequal 
to the wants of the population, as there is very 
little water in the Arno during the summer 
months. In any circumstances it is thought 
to be much safer and more economical to have 
the water of the river passed through proper 
scientific filters instead of through the natural 
sandy deposits. 


A SUGGESTIVE report by Mr. 
Town Planning George Bell, the Borough 
for Swansea. Engineer and Estate Agent 
to the Swansea Corporation, 
deals in a well. considered manner with the 
possibilities of controlling the growth of the 
city во as to make newly-developed districts 
healthful, convenient, and pleasing to the eye. 
and also makes a bold appeal for the improve- 
ment of the citv as it now exists. Mr. Bell 
hopes that the latter will not be regar led as the 
advocacy of reckless extravagance, and points 
out that there is such a thing as reckless economy 
in civic administration. He rightly believes 
that there is far more to be gained by measures 
calculated to attract manufacturers. trade, and 
population than Бу short-sighted economy 
prompted simply by the desire to reduce the 
burden of rates. 


AT a recent meeting of the 

Tarred Roads. Institution of Municipal En- 

gineers Mr. W. Astley Norris 

gave some useful hints on tarred roads. In the 
course of his remarks he stated that the most 
successful system is that of tarring furnace 
slag, introduced by Mr. E. P. Hooley. The 
method of preparing this road material, as in 
most cases of tar-macadam, is to thoroughly 
‘dry the stone by heating, and then to apply hot 
tar and mix thoroughly. Limestone was very 
extensively used at first, and selected for tar- 
macadam, on account of its absorbent pro- 
perties, while dense, blast-furnace slag of best 
qualitv, a harder and comparatively better 
wearing material, has since been largely adopted. 

Where roads have & good face, and it is 
possible to tar-wash the surface at least once 
every four months, tar as а surface binder will 
undoubtedly bea success. It will not, of course, 
make a weak road subject to disintegration from 
below a strong one. A road compound through- 
out of thoroughly tarred material will do all 
that surface treatment cannot do. The failure 
of tar-macadam has been in a great measure 
due to inability to get the tar to adhere to the 
material to be tarred. Moisture on the material 
or cooling of the tar means failure of adherence, 
and the use of soft materials which would 
adhere quickly means failure through the road 
giving way owing to inferior material. 

In order to construct а good tar-macadam 
road it will be necessary to have an ordinary 
road as a bottom, or to form as good a founda- 
tion as possible. If a waterproof road is 
desired, then it must be of tarred macadam. 
The bottom laver can be 4-in. gauged material, 
laid and rolled, with the interstices tilled up 
with finer tar-macadam, and the whole steam 
rolled. The second layer should be about 3 in. 
in thickness of 2-in. tar-macadam, and left 
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unrolled ; on this should be applied a layer of 
2]-in. gauge tar-macadam, and rolled into thc 
z in., and when rolled  -іп. tar-macadam 
should be swept with a brush into every crevice 
or open joint. Аз а last coating, in order to 
join the face, & perfect layer of lj-in. tar- 
macadam should be applied, and after the 
roller has passed twice each way over its face, 
gin. tar-macadam should again be swept into 
each crevice, so that a perfect surface is 
obtained. 


TuE corner of "Türale-road 
Thrale-road, at Tooting Common presents 
Streatham. difficulties to vehicular traffic 
which could be minimised, and 
the slight alterations needed would be welcomed 
alike by drivers and pedestrians; but the proposal 
of the Wandsworth Borough Council to give work 
to the unemployed by projecting Thrale-road 
across the Common does not commend itself. The 
present roads do not need to be supplemented, 
and if the intention of the local authority is 
realised one of the most picturesque places of 
recreation near London will be spoilt. Lady 
Amherst once described the trees in the neigh- 
bourhood as quito patriarchal, ‘° with nothing 
suburban about them," and, indecd, evervone 
who knows that part of the Common is attracted 
by its rural character. It is a health centre 
for children especially, and to destroy natural 
beauties for doubtful utilitarian ends would be 
a municipal error. It may be hoped that the 
London County Council will not surrender the 
land for the purpose. 


WE are interested to notice 
Hillside in the particulars of the compe- 
Planning. tition for workmen’s houses 


held in connexion with the 
Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales that 
competitors are earnestly requested to have 
special regard to Welsh physical conditions, not 
only in building on the flat, but also on hillsides. 


A good solution of hillside planning is much 


desired. 

Tnis certainly is the case elsewhere than 
in Wales, and we are glad attention has been 
drawn to the subject. We hope tbe competition 
will have the desired effect. 


THE action of the Corporation 


Cambridge of Cambridge in demolish- 
Housing ing insanitary houses, com- 
Problem. bined with a rise in the rents 


of those that remain, appears 
to have brought things to such a pass that it 
is impossible for unskilled labour to afford a roof 
over its head. According to the special corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, whole families 
arc driven to the workhouse, while outdoor relief 
is afforded to others simply to pay the increase 
in rent. Cambridge must be a paradise for the 
landlords. It is said that the Corporation is 
taking steps towards putting the Housing Act 
in force. 16 does seem almost timo that they 


did so. 
A SCHEME for a garden suburb 
Garden at Haslemere, upon 6 acres of 
Suburb, land. comprises {пе erection 
Haslemere. of fifty houses, the tenants 


becoming shareholders and 
receiving 5 per cent. interest on their money 
invested, wit 1 division of profits. Mr. Williams 
is Cuairman cf the local Committee for carrying 


out the project. 


Tue Corporation of Wimble— 

Wimbledon don and tie Borough Council 
Common. of Wandsworth have been in 
communication with the Con- 

servatora of Wimbledon Common with refereuce 
to the provision on the Common of sanitary 
conveniences and of facilities for refreshments. 
This opens up the whole question of the rignt 
attitude to adopt towards all rural tracts of 
common land as they gradually become sur- 
rounded by the building area. Is it desirable to 
retain their rural character? If so, is it possible 
to do this and at the samo time make proper 
provision for their full enjovment by those who 
most need the benefit to be derived from them $ 
No doubt most people would wish Wimbledon 
Common to remain as it is, but, all tue same, 
there is little doubt that large tracts of it are 
comparatively useless to anv but local residents 
or the more leisured and well-to-do classes from 
a distance, owing to the lack of these facilities. 
lf, then, their absence tends to lessen the benefits 
to be derived from the Common, it must tend 
to defeat the very object for which the 
Common is preserved. There are already 
several buildings and enclosures on the Common, 
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notably at the Windmill, which would mak. 
capital refreshment-rooms and tea 


garien- 


without interfering with the general aspect of 


the Common. 


In any case, we feel sure the 


Conservators will not permit anvthing to be 


done except in accordance with 
architectural advice. 


the best 


THERE has been a settlement 
A Progressive for a long time at Prince Albert. 


Canadian 

Town. the advent of the railways ani 
the opening up of the 
farming areas around did the city itself start 
to increase in size to any great degree. In 
1891 the population was only a few hundreds of 
isolated settlers, while to-day, just twenty vear- 
later, it is fully 8,000. The rateable value ot 
the city has increased from 500,000. in 19:0 to 
1,500,000}. in 1910. The last two years have 
seen a wonderful growth. The value of build- 
ings started in 1999 was only 30,0091., wile 
in 1910 it was 130,000. Other statistics. such 
аз Customs returns and traffic receipt« from 
the railroad, point to an equally healthy state 
of affairs. 


THE vogue of the motor-car 


An Inter- in the North American conti- 
national nent seems destined more 
Highway. than any other movement 


to help forward the provision 
of good road communication, a feature which 
is sadly in arrear. It has been decided to 
construct a meridian " road or main highway 
between Winnipeg and the Gulf of Mexico. 
a distance of 1,600 miles. The road will follow 
the line of the Red River Valley, and tra ver- 
the following six American States— Nort’ 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska. Kansa. 
Oklahoma, and Texas. The project is supported 
by grants made by the province of Manitoba 
and the Governments of tne States referred to. 
and by the municipal authorities of ёле principal 
towns lying along the route. 


AN authority to be created 


New Town- by а new Prussian Act of 


Planning Parliament, taking effect from 
Authority April 1, 1912, will have jun: 
for Berlin. diction over traffic facilities. 


street design, city planning. 
and public parks, in the special metropolitar 
district, which may be termed °’ Greater 
Berlin," including the city proper, Charlotten- 
burg, Lichtenberg, Niederbarnim, Rixdort. 
Schöneberg, Spandau, Teltow, and Wilmer- 
dorf. 

The authority will consist of 100 memben 
elected by the local Councils and a Council of 
nineteen members elected by the general body. 
both under the Presidency of the Burgomaster 
of Berlin. Contributions will be levied fror 
the local Councils to pay for works undertaken 
bv the new authority, the scope of whose Фи 
are brietly stated below :— 

Traffic Facilities. The purchase, construction. 
or operation of railwavs, either directly or b^ 
leasing the right of operation, with the right te 
use the public streets for railways subject to tht 
payment of compensation. Existing muni} 
railways may be acquired without the owner ° 
consent being asked. exis.ing private гача» 
will come under the jurisdiction of the new bods. 
and all new railway projects must be sanction 
by the authority before construction. 

Street and City Planning. t rect lines mà? 
be settled by the authority as necessary for 
improving or creating thoroughfares, for ranwa) 
purposes, and for the creation and control of 
open spaces. In districts not vet buik up the 
arrangement of streets and city planninz 
generally will come within the province se fë 
as concerns trathe facilities, housing. 40 
sanitation, thus for the first time providinz 
official control over city planning in Grate! 
Berlin. 

Parks and Open Speces.—The power v 
create parks and recreation-grounds and © 
control the use. maintenance, and improvement 
of all such open spaces, with power to delegate 
maintenance to the local Councils at ates d 
remuneration to be settled in every cas. 


Ir is stated that the Lace 

Bournemouth. Government Board have 26 

their autaority to the Bourne 

mouth Corporation to prepare a town plan, 

scheme under the Act of 19:9, in the matter of 

200 acres in the Boscombe East and South- 

bourne Wards, inclusively of tbe Wentworth 
Lodge and Boscombe Manor Estates. 


Saskatchewan, but not until 


fine 


— „= 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


RECENT WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION CASES. 


HE recent decisions of the Court of 

| Appeal in cases under the Workmen's 

Compensation Act have involved the 

consideration of some points of unusual 
interest and importance. 


].—" Out of and in the Course of Employ- 
ment”: Sunstroke. 


In the case of Davies and Gillespie an oflicer 
on board a ship, whilst superintending the 
loading of cargo in Hayti, suffered a sun- 
stroke. He was exposed to the sun in the 
course of his duty for some hours, standing 
on a black steel deck, and was compelled to 
lean over the hatchway. The Court held that 
there was sufficient evidence to justify the 
finding of the County Court judge that the 
man was by the nature of his employ- 
ment exposed to special risk, and that the 
accident arose out of and in the course of his 
employment. 

The facts in this case seem to fall some- 
where between those in Warner v. Couchman 
(the Builder, February 3 last, and affirmed 
by the House of Lords November 10 this year), 
where a baker’s man in the course of his rounds 
suffered frost-bite, and Andrew v. Failsworth 
Building Society (the Builder, May 14, 1904), 
where a man working on a scaffold was struck 
by lightning. In the former case it was held 
that, even if frost-bite were an “accident,” 
the employment involved no special risk out- 
side that incurred by all persons working 
out of doors; but in the latter case the man's 
elevated and exposed position was held to 
subject him to special risk from lightning. 


Wasp-sting. 


In the case Amys v. Barton the engine- 
driver of a thrashing machine died, as it was 
alleged, from a wasp-sting, which set up blood 
poisoning. He was engaged in thrashing 
operations at the time, but the Court held 
there was no risk from wasps specially 
attaching to his occupation, and that the 
accident did not arise “out of the employ- 
ment.’ 

This decision may also be usefully compared 
with two others, so that a principle may be 
deduced. In Rowland v. Wright, a stable- 
man was kitten by a cat, and this was held 
a risk incident to his employment; but in 
Craske v. Wigan, a lady's maid, frightened 
hy a cockchafer, injured her eye, and this was 
held not incident to her employment. 


Asphyxiation. 

In Edmunds v. Owners of Ship Peterson, а 
second engineer had rigged up a makeshift 
stove, which he had permission from the chief 
engineer to use in the daytime, but not at 
night. The cold was intense at Odessa, and 
the man used his stove one night and was 
asphyxiated. The majority of the Court and 
the Master of the Rolls, with hesitation, held 
that, as there was evidence that some heating 
apparatus was absolutely essential in the 
circumstances the accident arose out of and 
in the course of the employment. In this 
vase, as at present reported, no point appears 
to have been made of disobedience to orders. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that 
neither contributory negligence nor serious 
and wilful misconduct, when the consequences 
of the latter are death or serious and per- 
manent disablement, affords any defence for 
the employer to the claim. 


II. —Incapacity. 


The cases relating to the causes and dura- 
tion of incapacity are becoming more and 
more difficult to reconcile. 

In the recent case Noden v. Galloways, 
Ltd.. in 1902. a riveter sustained an accident 
which necessitated the amputation of his 
index finger. He was paid compensation for 
а time, and in 1903 was taken on by his old 
employers as a caulker, and he continued 
at this work until 1910. In 1910 a pneumatic 
hammer was introduced, and the extra weight 


and vibration caused the man's hand to in- 
flame. He then claimed а renewal of com- 
pensation as from the original accident in 
1902. The County Court judge held that the 
accident of 1902 was one of the contributory 
causes to his incapacity, and awarded com- 
pensation. The Court of Appeal held this 
decision to be erroneous, both on the facts and 
the law. The Court laid it down that it was 
not suflicient to show that a former accident 
was а contributory cause, and instanced the 
case of two accidents, one in 1902 and one 
in 1910, the man being engaged by different 
employers on each occasion. In such circum- 
stances, it was said, the 1910 employer would 
be alone liakle, and the former accident could 
not be shown to have contributed. It must 
be confessed that this decision, satisfactory as 
it appears, is very ditlicult to reconcile with 
the principles applied in former cases. "The 
Courts have held that employers are liable 
for incapacity, and that the burden of showing 
it has ceased is laid upon them. In the case 
of Cory Brothers, Ltd., т. Hughes. a case we 
commented upon, the Zuilder, September 15, 
a man engaged upon light work, which he 
had successfully performed for two years, was 
prevented from continuing it by heart disease 
entirely disconnected with the accident, yet 
the employers were held liable again to pay 
him compensation. 

The fact is that the Act has been construed 
in a manner which creates great difficulty. It 
has become extended by a continuous series 
of decisions little by little until a Chinese 
puzzle has been created. The liability im- 
posed upon employers is cumulative. И an 
employer engages a man with a diseased heart. 
a strain which would not injure a sound man 
is held to be an ‘‘accident’’ in the case of 
the diseased inan (see Hughes v. Clover, 
Clayton, & Co., the Builder, March 26, 1910): 
similarly, it is presumed, if an employer 
engages a man suffering from disability caused 
in a former employ which renders the man 
more liable to accident, the new employer 
takes over this risk. When the man is once 
incapacitated the employer has to show in- 
capacity has ceased. 

We dealt with this latter question in the 
Builder, June 2 last, and it will be seen that 
the decision in Noden's case, as at present 
reported, is difficult to reconcile with the 
decisions there noted. 


III. - Compensation. 


The eight-hours’ day has already caused a 
question to arise in connexion with the amount 
payable to workmen incapacitated by accident. 

In Bevan v. Energlyn Colliery Company 
a collier injured by accident in 1907 was 
then earning 2/7. 19s. ld. When he resumed 
work in 1911 he was earning 1“. 12s. 7d. It 
was proved that, owing to the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1908, wages had fallen con- 
siderably, which to some extent accounted for 
the difference in the man's earnings. The 
County Court judge held that he could only 
regard the amounts earned, and on this basis 
assessed the sum due to incapacity at 11s. 6d., 
but he intimated that, if the effect of the 
Eight Hours Act had to be taken into con- 
sideration, then the amount would be 2s. a 
week. 

The Court of Appeal held that the judge 
had misdirected himself, that he was bound to 
regard the reduction of wages brought about 
by the Act, and assess the amount accordingly, 
and the amount awarded was therefore the 
2s. This decision is very important, as, 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, 
a contrary decision was given in the case of 
James v. Ocian Coal Company (the Builder, 
Mav 28, 1904). 

The reason for this decision is an alteration 
of the wording of Schedule 1, par. 3 in the Act 
of 1906. 

In the case Victor Mills, Ltd., v. Shackleton 
a workman permanently incapacitated had 
received in weekly payments the sum of 
1797. 6s. 7d. The emplovers applied to have 
the weekly payments redeemed by the pay- 
ment of a lump sum. The County Court 
judge assessed an imaginary sum of 3007. as 


what would have been awarded originally, 
and, deducting the sums paid as weekly pay- 
ments from the imaginary sum, he awarded the 
balance. This was held erroneous, and the 
Act is now explicit as to how such lump sums 
shall be assessed (see Schedule 1, par. 17). 

On this paragraph of the first schedule the 
Court of Appeal on November 7 have again 
given а very important decision in the case 
Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd., v. Higham. 
The paragraph declares that where a weekly 
payinent has been continued for not less than 
six months the employer may apply to have 
it redeemed by payment of a lump sum “ of 
such an amount as, where the incapacity is 
permanent, would, if invested in the purchase 
of an immediate life annuity from the 
National Debt Commissioners, through the 
Post Office, purchase an annuity equal to 
75 per cent. of the annual value of the weekly 
payment, and as in any other case may be 
settled by arbitration. . . .” 

ln the first place the Court held this to 
apply to koth partial and total incapacity as 
long as either can be said to be “ permanent.” 
" Permanent ’’ in this connexion the Court 
defined as stable.“ If the man’s condition 
is not stable, if he may grow worse or better, 
then the 75 per cent. rule does not apply, and 
the amount of the lump sum must be deter 
mined by arbitration; if it is “stable” or 
permanent, then the lump sum must be the 
amount defined by the paragraph. 

In the case in question the man had lost 
the first finger of his right hand, and his 
thumb had become stiff, and he was no longer 
able to pursue his trade as a cotton spinner. 
He was, however, earning something, and the 
County Court judge, in December, 1910, had 
estimated he was capable of earning ll. a 
week, and had awarded a weekly payment 
of 9s. 8d. On the application in June, 1911, 
to fix a lump sum the judge had applied the 
75-per-cent. rule to this sum, and had awarded 
5121. The case was sent down for rehearing, 
the permanence of the incapacity to be deter- 
mined. 

lt may be noted in this connexion that. 
although it is often assumed under the Work- 
men's Compensation Act that the maximum 
liability is 3007., the amount fixed when death 
ensues upon an accident, this assumption is 
Ey no meahs correct. Where a man 1s per- 
manently incapacitated, the liability may far 
exceed what would be incurred in a fatal case, 
as the weekly payments must either be con- 
tinued for life or commuted on the 75-per-cent. 
basis. Thus a man of twenty-one permanently 
injured while earning Ш. a week would 
represent a liability in the purchase of an 
annuity of some 4381. 


IV.—Medical Examination. 


In Morgan v. William Dixon, Ltd., the 
House of Lords (November 13) decided that 
where à workman under Schedule 1, par. 4, 
was required to submit himself for examina- 
tion by the employer's medical man he could 
not as of right demand the presence of his 
own doctor. ‘The House intimated, however, 
that this was а question to be decided by the 
arbitrator, and that in most cases such a 
course would be reasonable. 


V.—Public Authorities Protection Act. 


The last decision we need refer to is Fry 
v. Mayor, etc., of Cheltenham, in which it 
was held that the limits of time prescribed 
bv the Public Authorities Protection Act. 
1893. have no application to proceedings under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


NEW PAVILION, PENZANCE. 


A new pavilion is to be erected in the 
Alexandra Grounds, adjoining tho Western 
Promenade, from the designs of Messrs. Cowell 
& Drewitt, Lics. R. I. B. A., architects, of Pen- 
zunce and Newquav. The pavilion will include 
u winter garden, 73 ft. by 30 ft, and a concert 
hall. 50 ft. by 45 ft., fitted with а stage. 
When required, the winter garden and concert 
hall can be converted into one, providing 
accommodation for about 1.000. 
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LAND ;TAX VALUATION. 


WE have received the following com- 
munication from Mr. E. С. Pretyman, M.P., 
the President of the Land Union :— 

“The decisions of the Court of Appeal in 
the actions Burghes v. The Attorney- 
General” Erought under the auspices of the 
Land Union, and also Dyson v. The Attorney- 
General," confirm the judgments of Mr. 
Justice Warrington and Mr. Justice Horridge 
that the inquisitorial demands known as 
Form УШ. and Form IV. are “um 
authorised." The issue of these forms is 
tvpical of the attitude adopted by the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, and it is to 
be hoped that these decisions of the High 
Court and the forcible comments of his 
Majesty's judges will check the growing 
tendency of Government Departments to ex 
ceed their powers and construe Acts of Par- 
liment to suit their own purposes. These 
illegitimate methods have for their first and 
easiest victims those who, from lack of 
means or information, are slow to exercise 
the right they have possessed for centuries 
of appealing to the Courts of Justice agaist 
‘he arbitrary action of the Executive. 

But these decisions have settled only two 
out of many points upon the provisions of the 
Finance Act, where the interpretation. placed 
on them by the Commissioners is open to 
grave doubt. The Land Union, acting upon 
the advice of Counsel, has prepared a detailed 
statement of some further important questions 
which have alieady arisen, and I wish to take 
this opportunity of notifying these to pro- 
perty owners, and to their professional 
advisers, and to strongly urge them to make 
a formal objection to every provisional valua- 
tion where any of these questions arise until 
it has been settled by the referees or by the 
Courts. . 

The following are a few of the points at 
issue - ; Whether the Commissioners. are 
right in refusing to make any allowance for the 
value attributable to land appropriated for 
roada? (2) What is the proper method of 
deducting the value of tithe? (3) What 1s 
the true interpretation of the phrase value 
attributable to buildings“? (4) Whether, in 
the case of agricultural land, deductions are 
allowable for expenditure on drains and 
fences? (5) What is the method of arriving 
at the agricultural value of undeveloped 
land? (6) When does duty become payable 
on undeveloped land which is let? (7) 
Whether the Commissioners are right in 
claiming mineral rights duty on arrears of 
rent accrued before, but received after, the 
passing of the Act? (8) Whether “surface 
rights” are liable to mineral rights duty? 
The Commissioners have appealed against the 
decision of the referee that they are not liable. 
(9) Whether the Commissioners’ contention 
that increment duty is leviable upon value 
attributable to a builder's general scheme of 
development is correct, having regard to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's statement that 
value due to “skill, brains, and expenditure " 
should not be taxed? (10) Whether, when 
a property is sold above its market value. 
such excess should always be taxed as in- 
creased site value is correct? (11) Whether 
substituted site value can be claimed where 
ground rents have been purchased or leases 
granted? (12) Whether the fact that an 
owner has not stated the value of his minerals 
on Form IV. debars him from placing a 
value upon them subsequently? The detailed 
and specific statement can be oktained by 
applving to the Secretary, Land Union, 
Westminster." 


NEW CHURCH, RHYMNEY. 


This church has been erected at a cost of 
about 1,400/. from the plans prepared by 
Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, architects, 
of Newport, and the seating accommodation 
of the building is 500. The contract was 
carried out by Messrs. Williams & Son, 
builders, of New Tredegar. 


ST. MARGARET'S NEW CHURCH. 


Messrs. Austin & Paley, of Lancaster. ure 
the architects for this church, which is being 
erected at а cost of about 7,000/. The con- 
tractors forthe work are :—Musons— Messrs. К. 
Rathbone & Son, Atherton; joiner—Mr. J. 
Dickinson, Bolton;  plumber—Mr. J. W. 
Witter, Bolton; slaters—Messrs. J. & T. Till, 


Lancaster. 


THE BUILDER. 


THE BUILDERS' 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION: 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


Тик sixty-fourth annual dinner of the 
Builders? Benevolent Institution was held on 
Taursday last week at the Whitehall Rooms. 
Hotel Metropole, Cnaring Cross, W. C., Mr. F. G. 
Rice, President, in the chair. supported by 
167 friends of the Institution, including Messrs. 


James S. Holliday, Ch. A. Harman 
President, Insitute C. Devereux Harman 
of Builders L. Н. S. Stanbrough 

James Carmichael, H. Parnacott 


J.P., Past-President John T. Bolding 
Frank May, Treasurer J. F. Hamlyn 
H. H. Bartlett, Past- Ed. Allen 

President A. J. Philcox 
Fred. Higgs, Past- A. D. S. Rice 


I resident 

J. Randall, Past-Presi- 
dent 

Win. Willett, Past- 
President 


Chas. Bevley 

W. Chilcet 

Jos Sabey 

A. Fry 
Heworth 


J. H. 
James Anderson W. Smith 


C. Fitzroy Doll C. L. Gill 
(Geo. Corderoy A. C. Finch Hill 
W. H. Stringer W. Laidlaw Smith 
Howard W. Trollope J R. Thomas 

. Wal F. J. Bornes 
F. Wall E. E. Way 
F. J. Minter К. B. Chessum 
A. B. H. Colls Leon С. Randal 
A. L. Howard H. W. Virgo 
Walter Lawrence L. Е. Thurzood 
С. F Kerley C. W. Hall 
С. Н. Parker Ну. Young 
G. Parker A. J. Herding 
Leon J. Maton H. A. Flinn 
G. M. Nicholson T. Saunders 
J. Е. Parker W. Swainsbury 
W. F. Neighbour E. Kevs 
G. Thrale Jell F. Brown 
J. Clark England 
Ben Carter lex. J. Smith 

Smallwocd 


Edinond J. Hill 

J. W. Chessum, Past- 
President 

R. J. Holliday 


E. Nightingale 
E Nightingale 
. Clarke 


ge DEAD 


B. J. Hellyer А. Evans 

Alex. Steven . Levy 

Chas. Gude S. Boulton 

A. H. Downton Arnold 

J. Macquire Н. String field 

F. Forbes V. E. Е. Olli» 

A. J. Dearberg Geo. Bartlett 

P В. Brierley W. Н. Aston 

W. F. Faldo H. Woodward Aston 
C. J. Clark | S. Nicholls 

T. Stirling. jun. A. Blomfield Jackson 
G. T. Hellicar P. Granger 

W. E. Trent P. Wilkes 

H. Hardy R. Fell Clark 

J. G. Alexander John Wood 

R. Cochrane S. Hornsby 

F. Elstob H. Wheater 

Horace А. Cunis E. F. Philliston 


H. L. Cabuche W. T. John*on 

J. J. Wilson А. T. Johnson 

Jas, Munro К. Woollastog 

B. Goodman T. D. Cooper 

H. J. Clark G. D. Trestler 

J. H. Steven E. L. Haslett 

R. G. Bare W. Wadman 

J. 8 Purdee W. Reason 

W. Mitchell A. S. L. Mackintosh 
W. Pearson H. Kirby 

E. W. Davis D. Geddes 

J. G. Veit A. J. Bristow 

G. Catley Wr. Bryant 

E. Craig J. Pullman 

Wm. Godson T. W. Peberdy 

J. Wolfe King W. H. Parry 

J. G. Oatley T. G. Costigan, Secre- 
R. A. Marshall tary 

C. F. A. Poland And others. 


The loyal toasts having been suitably pro- 
posed by the President and honoured, ` 

The President proposed the toast of the 
evening, £e, The Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution," and in doing so made an eloquent 
appeal on behalf of an excellent institution. 
He said they wero there to think of апа to relieve 
the cares, troubles, and necessities of their less 
fortunate brethren—men who bave had to fall 
out of the stern march of business, men who 
had fallen by the wayside throug) sickness. 
want, and despair and whose only bulwark 
between them and the yearning gulf of poverty 
and hunger and, save the word, the workhouse. 
was the Buillers’ Benevolent Institution, whose 
claims to the beneticence and generosity of the 
company he wanted to make an appeal for. 
He was appealing for funds for an Institution 
that had been in existence sixty-four vears, 
had given relief and sustenance to over 500 
pensioners, poor and distressed builders and 
their widows, and now, week by week, atforded 
the sustenance to si tv pensioners, and, when the 
time came for them to shuffle off this mortal 
coil, gave them a decent burial. То carry on 
this work required a large income, and although 
there were a number of friends who, year by 
vear, and all honour to them, contributed to 
its funds, it was to the annual appeal for dona- 
tions and to this dinner that one had to look 
for the great bulk of the money required — 
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1,2001. being the sum. Many numerous friends, 


builders and members of the allied trades, had 
already generously contributed to his list and 
to the lists of those stewards who had so kindly, 
so unselfishly, and so cheerfully undertaken 
that work, but the amount so far subscribed 
did not reach that amount. The Institution 
was most carefully managed by a committee. 
and carried on with the minimum of expense. 
The committee, year by year, selected а gentle- 
man to act as President, and in past years its 
choice had been most commendable. Such 
household names in the building trade ах 
William Cubitt, Alderman Sir James C. 
Lawrence, and the late William Higgs. and again. 
twenty-six years later, his son, the present 
William Higgs, Herbert H. Bartlett, William 
Shepherd, Joseph Randall. Henry Holloway. 
Benjamin I. Greenwood, Benjamin Hannen. 
Frederick Higgs, William Willett, and last, but 
not least, Mr. Frank May, who had succeeded 
to the Treasurership, and who maintaincd an 
interest in all he undertook. Throughout our 
literature, which character was that which filled 
us with enthusiasm, interest, and emulation! 
It was the one whose kindliness. u. охе 
sympathy, whose tear was for the misfortunes 
of the falling brother. Of whom had pt- 
more swectly sung than of the cheerful givir? 
Of what subjects had our great painters portrayed 
more eloquently than tiat of acts of mercy? 
Whom had the sculptor's cunning depicted more 
boldly than the Good Samaritan? Never 
were the thoughts more lofty, the eloquence 
more irresistible than when the greatest orator 
of his age, John Bright, was appealing for the 
distressed, the destitute. and the suffering. & 
the result of his (the speaker's) appeal fer the 
Builders! Benevolent Institution he had found 
there were yet in this world those whose hearts 
were always open to the cry of the sufferers 
and the destitute. and to them he tendered, or 
behalf of the Institution, his heartfelt thanks. 
He could not conclude without reference to the 
loss of Mr. Howard Colls, whose work in the 
cause of the Institution had been most consistent, 
generous, and unselfish, and who remembered 
the claims of his less fortunate brethren. Nor 
must he omit the devotion to the cause of Mr. 
Stirling and Mr. Bolding, nor the able work of 
the Secretary, Mr. Costigan. 
The toast having been honoured, 


Mr. James S. Holliday, 


President of the Institute of Builders, proposed 
the toast of " The Architects and Surveyors. 
and in doing so he said that during the last 
thirty years a great change had taken place in 
the art of building. He remembered when h« 
went into the trade about thirty years ago the 
chief construction was brick, stone, and wood. 
with an occasional iron stanchion or girder, and 
then we came to an iron and steel age. H« 
remembered the remark of a very distinguished 
architect to the effect that iron and steel had 
become so prevalent that we could practically 
do without the carpenter. Не felt sorry for the 
carpenter, but there were great hopes for him 
still. because with reinforced concrete it appeared 
that he often had to put a building up before 
it was filled in with concrete. In his (the 
sneaker’s early days they looked for streneth 
from thick walls, heavy beams, whereas 
now the thinness of the walls and the lightest 
construction seemed to be the order of the 
day with reinforced concrete construction, and 
he sometimes thought that the margin of safety 
was very small. In those past days, too, one 
had a reasonable time to do the work, whereas 
now it seemed to be a case of the quicker one 
did it the more likely one would be to get a job— 
that was if one were the lowest tenderer. During 
all these changes the successful architect had 
to play many parts, and he was clearly a man 
of many talents. He had had very happy 
relations with architects, and had seldom had 
to reter to the arbitration clause in the specit- 
eation--the result whichwas, as a rule, not very 
satisfactory to either side. It was the earnest 
desire of most. builders to co-operate faithtully 
with the architect and the surveyor in ther 
attempt to put up buildings worthy of thr 
generation. As to surveyors, builders depended 
on the bills of quantities being a faithful 
representation of the work in the specification 
and on the drawings, and he would like to 
bear testimony to the efforts of quantity 
surveyors to bring about uniformity of 
quantities. 


Mr. C. Fitzroy Doll, 


in responding for the architects, said that thc 
architect he was articled to, though а great 
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artist, said that the first thing an architect 
should study was quantity surveying, for if he 
understood quantity surveying he would under- 
stand construction. So he was sent by Sir 
William Tite to an eminent quantity surveyor, 
Mr. Н. F. Gritten, who would be regarded by 
many as the father, almost, of quantity survey- 
ing, and he learnt а great deal about construc- 
tion; but the construction was very different 
from that of to-day. Forty years ago һе was 
trained tolo»k upon builders and all their ways 
with great suspicion, an! perhaps at that time 
it was justifie d to a cert in extent, as the buil ler 
u:ed then ‘o control everything in the con- 
struction of a building. But what was he row? 
When he had done the digging, concrete, and 
brickwork, and provided the plant, in most cases 
hewas merely the or7aniser and paymaster of a lot 
of sub-contractors. He was sorry to see the condi- 
tion the building trade had got into—lItalians 
doing asphalte and mosaic floors, Germans doing 
electrie work, Italians, Belgians, and French 
doing dabstick and rag work, and all the poor 
builder had to do was to find the money on 
Saturday, for he had very little control over the 
work that was being done. He thought that 
was wrong from more points than one. When 
an architect got a job all sortsof people came to 
him to specify their goods, and he did not think 
that was the way to treat the trade, and archi- 
tects would like builders to take all this responsi- 
bility off their shoulders. As to the architec- 
tural profession, if a man took to it he loved it 
very much indeed, for it was one of the greatest 
professions, and one of the most extraordinary 
facts was that it had been recognised so little 
by the British public. Much was made of 
several other great professions—the Army, 
Navy, the Church, Law and Medicine—but why ? 
They did not really do much for the State, 
but architects and builders provided buildings, 
which produced the whole of the muni al 
wealth and а large rroportion of the Imperial 
Revenue of the country, to say nothing of their 
other value. Yet what was their treatment, 
especially by the daily Press ? When a founda- 
tion stone was laid the architect, as а rule, 
provided the trowel and the builder the mallet 
and the level, but how oíten did the Press 
mention the names of those responsible for the 
work? But if anyone stole а handkerchief in 
the street and was brought up at Bow-street, 
and defended by Mr. B. Brown, not only would 
that be stated, but the day after there would be 
a paragraph mentioning that the Mr. Brown 
referred to was Mr. Beucephalus Brown. 
Architects who spent years of thought on the 
design of a building were ignored, and yet they, 
with the help of builders, did so much that 
was of advantage to the State and the people. 
Architects and builders had many interests in 
common ; the architect's business was to see 
that the client was well-treated and that the 
builder received a proper and reasonable 
profit on his work. 


Mr. Geo. Corderoy, F.S.L, 


in responding for the surveyors, said he supposed 
there never was a time when accounts were 
more complicated or when the construction of 
a building was more complicated than it is 
to-day ; but while he sympathized with the 
builders’ point of view as to sub-contractors or 
specialists he did not see how the practice of 
employing them could be altered, for with the 
march of knowledge and science building con- 
struction was likely to become more complicated 
than ever. Аз to the vexed question of the 
standardisation of quantities, there had been 
а тоуе in this direction in recent years. 
Whether it had been entirely for good or not 
was an open question. There were those 
who had given attention to the subject who 
thought that there was danger in pushing 
standardisation too far. and whatever happened 
they could not dispense with the trained pro- 
fessional mind which must determine the point 
at which standardisation should cease and free 
play be given to inventive ingenuity, and, 
therefore, to progress. If there had been a 
great deal of standardisation in the past there 
would not have been the progress we have had ; 
and we should not forget the ancient Egyptians, 
who standardised things to such an extent that 
all individual initiative in design died out. He 
entered a gentle protest against the attempt to 
standardise too closely professional work of 
any kind. 


Mr. H. H. Bartlett 


next proposed the toast of “ The President, 
Vice-Presidents, Trustees, Committee, апа 
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Stewards," and said that the Institution was 
administered with the minimum of cost. Even 
with the 1,200. which the President hoped to 
raise they would, he was afraid, find their 
resources une qual to the demands they had. He 
would be willing to subscribe another 15/. or 
201. if ten others, say, would do the same. 
With the toast he coupled the name of Mr. J. T. 
Bolding, a very old friend of the Institution, 
who had worked for it for many years and gave 
bis time to the Institution for pure love. 


Mr. Bolding 


suitably replied, and thanked the President and 
others de what they had done for the Institution. 
Tne Committee took very great care of the 
money entrusted to tiem, and he could not 
believe there was any Institution in the country 
managed with as little expense or more caro 
than tie Buildcrs’ Benevolent Institution. 

Tne last toasts were, Tue Visitors," pro- 
posed by Mr. Ben Carter, and acknowledged 
by Mr. Alexander L. Howard; and “Tne 
Secretary, Mr. T. G. Costigan,” proposed by Mr. 
Bolding who referred to the excellent way in 
which Mr. Costigan managed the affairs of the 
Institution and tae personal interest he took 
in tae work), and brictly responded to by Mr. 
Costigan. 

During the evening it was announced that as 
a result of the President's appeal tae sum of 
1.078“. 83. had been received or promised, 
including one hundred guineas from tae Presi- 
dent himself and 100/ from tue Institute of 
Builders. Tno President mentioned that the 
Duke of Bedford had promised a contribution, 
and taat Lord Kinnaird and Sir Н. Samuel, 
M. P., had written to him expressing sympatiy 
wita tae objects of tue Institution and their 
regret at their inability to be present. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Tue following tenders have been accepted 
during the past month by the Government 
departments named:—Admiralty, Works De- 
purtment: Works services, construction and 
erection of stecl-framed brow at No. 3 Slip, 
Devonport Yurd—Messrs. Redpath, Brown, & 
Co., Ltd., Riverside Works, East Greenwich, 
S. E.; erection of new coastguurd-station at 
Sennen Cove—Mr. James Crockerell, Rich- 
mond-walk, Devonport; erection of new signal- 
station at Ander-hill, Lerwick—Mr. A. B 
Douglas, Murket-street, Lerwick; erection of 
new signalstation at Muy Island, Firth of 
Forth--Messrs. J. Jackson & Son, Burntisland, 
Fifeshire; erection of residence for electrical 
supervisor, Portland—Messrs. Jesty & Baker, 
Castletown, Portland; penstocks for H.M. 
Dockyard, Rosyth—Messrs. Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth, & Co, Ltd. Elswick 
Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne; supply and erec- 
tion of No. 4 circulur oil tanks, etc., Devon- 
port Yard—Messrs. Horscley Company, Ltd., 
Tipton, Staffs. Wur Office: Works services, 
alterations and additions to Army Service 
Corps Canteen, Aldershot—Messrs. Martin, 
Wells, & Co., Ltd., Victoria-road, Aldershot ; 
additions and alterations, Yeomanry Block, 
Duke of York's Headquarters, Chelsea— 
Messrs. С. Godson & Sons, Pembrose Works. 
Kilburn-lane, N.W.; additions to Sergeants’ 
Mess, Richmond, Yorks—Messrs. G. R. Wade 
& Sons, Wellington-place, Richmond, Yorks; 
alterations, etc., to Government House, Chat- 
ham—Messrs. G. Gates & Sons, Frindsbury, 
Rochester; brick flues for huts, Kildare 
Barracks—Mr. R. L. Warren, Merville-avenue, 
Fairview, Dublin; enlargement of Bincleaves 
Barracks, Weymouth—Messrs. Jesty & Baker, 
Castletown, Portland; erection of exercising 
shed, Arbourfield Cross—Messrs. W. Bain & 
Co., Ltd., 122, Cannon- Street, E.C.; erection 
of riding school, Longmoor — General 
Building Company, 45, Chandos-street, Char- 
ing-cross, W. C.; erection of veterinury 
hospital, Wellington Lines. Aldershot —Messrs. 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd.. Aldershot; im- 
provements to married quarters, Newcastle— 
Mr. E. Weatherley, Westgate-road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; installation of electric light at 
Gaudeloupe and Martinique Barracks, Borden 
—Messrs. J. B. Saunders & Co., Ltd., 91, York- 
street, S. W.: installation of electric light at 
St. Lucia Barracks, Bordon—Messrs. G. E. 
Taylor & Co.. 8, Bush-lane, Cannon-strect, 
E.C.: overhead conductors, supports, feeders, 
etc., for electric light, Bordon Camp— Messrs. 
J. B. Saunders & Co., Ltd.. 91, York-street, 
S.W.: periodical works services, Aldershot 
(North)—Messrs. A. Bagnall & Sons, Ltd., 
Shipley ; Dover—Messrs. Skevington Brothers. 
Bateman-street, Derby; Bordon. Hounslow, and 
&horncliffe—Mr. Е. Holdsworth, 32, Saltaire- 
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road, Shipley; Tuunton— Messrs. R. W. 
Pitcher & Son, 6, Murlborough street, Devon- 
port; Royal Engineer Mobilisation Stores, 
Longmoor—Messrs. Playfair & Toole, South- 
ampton; sinking borehole and erection of 
pumping plant, Shoeburyness— Messrs, Perkins 
Macintosh Petroleum Tool and Boring Com- 
pany, Ltd., 79, Bishopsgate, E.C. Crown 
Agents for the Colonics: Bridgework—Messrs. 
Head, Wrightson, & Co., 5, Victoria-street, 
S.W.: Messrs. Horscley Company, Ltd., Tip- 
ton, Staffs; Messrs. К. Morton & Co., Ltd.. 
17, Victoria-street, S.W.; Messrs. J. Westwood 
& Co., Ltd. Napier-yard, Millwall, E.: 
cement—Messrs. Barrons Cement Company, 
Ltd., 6, Lloyds-avenue, E.C.; Messrs. Peters 
Brothers, 72. Victoria-street, S.W. Office of 
Works: Builders’ work, alterations and addi- 
tions to. Aldershot Royal Pavilion—Messrs. 
Cesar Brothers, Hale, Farnham, Surrey. 
H.M. Stutionery Office and H.M. Office of 
Works Stores: Erection— Messrs. Perry & Co. 
(Dow), Ltd., 56, Victoriu-street, S.W.; altera- 
tions and an additional staircase at the Hamp- 
stead Telephone Exchange—Messrs.. E. Law- 
rauce & Sons, Ltd., 15 and 16, Wharf-road, 
City-road, N.: extension, Leamington Spa 
Post Office—Mr. Arthur J. Colborne, County 
Building Works, Swindon; painting Chelsea 
Royal Hospital—Messrs. George Trollope & 
Sons and Colls & Sons, Ltd., West 
Halkin-street, Belgrave-square, S. W.; General 
Post Office, electric lighting, Belfast Head 
Post Office—Messrs. Craig & Paton, 2 and 4, 
Great Victoriu-street, Belfast: local telephone 
exchange equipment, North Shields Head Post 


Office — British Insulated and Helshy 
Cables, Ltd., Lennox House, Norfolk street. 
W.C. Metropolitan Police: Demolition of 


Woolwich (Old) Police Court—Mr. B. Thomas, 
121. High-street, Deptford, S.E. Commis- 
stoners of Woods: New cottages for Holland 
County Council at Whaplode, Lincolnshire— 
Messrs. J. R. Bateman & Sons, Sutton Bridge, 
Wisbech; erection of three pairs of cottages 
at Cannop Dean Forest, Gloucestershire—Mr. 
C. J. Miles, cure of Mr. V. F. Leese, White- 
mead Park, Parkend. Commissioners of 
Public Works, Ireland: Erection of Bunbeg 
wireless telegraphy station and torpedo in- 
structors’ house, Co. Donegal—Messrs. Hugh 
McManus & Sons, Randolstown, Co. Antrim. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, SWANSEA VALLEY. 


St. Mary's Church, Ynusmeudw, is being 
erected from the designs of Mr. Cook Rees. 
architect, of Neuth, at an estimated cost of 
2.0001. The contractors for the work are 
Messrs. Price Bros., of Cardiff. 


SCHOOL, LEYTONSTONE. 


Mr. W. Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., is the architect 
for this school which has been erected at a 
cost of about 12,300/. The building, standing 
on a site of about three acres, provides accom- 
modation for 300 girls, and the design of the 
building is in the Tudor style of architecture. 
The contractors were Messrs. Clark & Sons, of 
Cumbridge. 


PREMISES, MAIDSTONE. 


The new premises which are being erected 
for Messrs. Denniss Paine & Co., on the site 
of their old premises, which were destroyed 
by fire last year, are expected to cost about 
10,000 J. The architects are Messrs. Ruck & 
Smith, F. R. I. B. A., of Maidstone, the con- 
tructors being Messrs. G. E. Wallis & Sons. 
Ltd., of Broadmead Works, Maidstone, and 
London; the asphalting work by Messrs. 
Engert & Rolfe, Ltd., Poplar; the shop-fronts 
by Messrs. E. Pollard & Son, 29, Clerkenwell- 
roud, E.C.; electric lighting by Messrs. 
Oswald Jones & Co., of Maidstone; gas light- 
ing by the Maidstone Gas Company. 


CONVENT, KEITH. 


This building has been erected at a cost of 
about 1.3004. from the plans prepared by Mr. 
W. F. Stewart, architect, of Keith. The con- 
tractors were:—Mason, Mr. William Cruick- 


shank: carpenter, Mr. J. Cormack; slater. 
Mr. A. Strachan: plasterer, Mr. George 
Hume; plumber, Mr. Angus Joss; painter, 


Mr. John Symon. 
HALL, CHUDLEIGH. 


The accommodation of the Chudleigh Liberal 
Club has been increased by the erection of a 
hall at a cost of 230/. The architect for the 
work was Mr. Charles Geen, of Newton Abbot. 
and the contract was carried out by Mr. W. 
Shapley, of Chudleigh. 
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e 
LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY, BLACKPOOL. 


These buildings, which adjoin, were opened 
on October 26. The library is the gift of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and the art gallery of 
Mr. John R. G. Grundy, R.C.A., and Mr. 
Cuthbert C. Grundy, R.I. In the competition 
assessed by Мг. G. Н. Willoughby, F. R. I. B. X. 
Messrs. Cullen, Lochhead, & Brown, of Glas- 
Mr. Samuel Aromus 


чож, wero successful. 
was appointed quantity surveyor, and Mr. 
T. A. Connely acted as clerk of works. 


Messrs, Dryland & Preston, of Blackpool, were 
the general contractors. The building, situated 
at the junction of May Bell-avenue and Queen- 
street, is of Accrington brick, with stone dress- 
ings from Grectland Quarry. (It was illus- 
trated in the Builder, February 13, 1909.) 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Church of the Holy Family, Southport, 
is being ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
atent exhaust roof ventilators, supplied by 
Месса E. Н. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 


Under the direction of Messrs. Coussens & 
Rothwell, architects, Hastings, the ‘ Boyle” 
system of ventilation (natural), embracing 
Boyle's latest patent ‘‘air-pump” ventilators 
and air inlets, has been applied_to Mount 
Pleusant Congregational Church, Hastings. 


Having purchased the goodwill of his late 
father’s name, and obtained the premises and 
address, Mr. Alfred E. Nightingale, Albert- 
embankment, London, S.E., wishes it to be 
known that he is continuing the business, and 
he hopes to secure the confidence and trust 
extended to his father, Mr. B. E. Nightingale, 


huilder and contractor, for over fifty years. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, the 
names of the applicants being given in 
parentheses : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Deptford.—Erection of a one-story shop in 
front of No. 120, New Cross-road, Deptford 
(Mr. J. Н. Waterworth for Mr. 8. J. Clegg).— 
Consent. : 

Hackney, North.—Projecting porches in front 
of Nos. 162 to 170 (even numbers only), in- 
clusive, Holmleigh-road, Stamford Hill, and in 
fcont of four houses abutting upon the eastern 
side of Eastbank (Mr. C. С. Duell).— Consent. 

Ha m pstead.—Ywo two-story | bay windows, a 
projecting porch, and an oriel window to a 
house on the southern side of Ardwick-road. 
Hampstead, to abut also upon the western side 
of Fortune Green-roud (Messrs. G. Wiggs & 
Son for Mr. C. H. Burton).—Consent. 

Ham pstead.—Erection of two houses upon a 
site on the north-western side of St. Cuthbert's- 
road. Hampstead, abutting also upon the 
north-castern side of Shoot-up-hill (Messrs. Rix 
& Wilkins).—Refused. 

Holborn.—Projecting illuminated sign at the 
Holborn Tavern, along the frontages next to 
Gray's Inn-road and Holborn (The Durolite 
Company for Messrs. J. Robertson & Son, 
Ltd.).—Refused. 

Holborn.—Erection of a wood and glass 
porch in front of Nos. 35-37, Alfred-place, 
Holborn (Mr. G. Vernon for Messrs. Teofuni & 
Co.).—Refused. 

Kensington, North.—Erection of bay windows 
to thirteen houses on the eastern side of 
Latimer-road, Kensington (Mr. W. L. Trant 
Brown for Messrs. W. 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—One-story addition in front of a 
proposed electric theatre building on the 
eastern side of Silverdale, Lewisham (Mr. 
E. S. Barr for Messrs. Sheffield. Brothers).— 
Consent. | 

Paddington, South.—Erection of a water- 
closet addition at the rear of No. 106, Inverness- 
terrace, Paddington, next to the southern side 
of Porchester-gardens (Messrs. William Gibbin 
& Son).-- Consent. 

St. George,  Hunovcr-suuire; — Projecting 
pulley arm in front of No. 21. Kiny-street- 
mews, Westminster (Messrs Ralph Knott & 
E. S. Collins for Mrs. Bevan).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-squarc.—Erection of a 
porch and balcony in front of No. 1, Upper 
Grosvenor-street, St. George. Hanover-square 
(Messrs. Ralph Knott & E. S. Collins for 
Mr. G. Р. Kent).— Consent. 

St. Pancras, North.—Erection of buildings on 
the southern side of St. Alban’s-road, St. 
Pancras (Mr. R. J. Smerdon).— Consent. 
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St. Pancras, South.—Projecting clock in front 
of No. 78, Tottenham Court-road, St. Pancras 
(Greenwich Time. Ltd.).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—Erection of a pediment 
over the projecting shop in front of No. 59, 
London-road, Southwark (Messrs. Stanley 
Jones & Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 

Strand.—Projecting clock in front of No. 
45, Great Marlborough street, Westminster 
(Greenwich Time, Ltd., for Messrs. C. Jarrott 
& Letts, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Waundsworth.—Erection of buildings on the 
north-western side of Balham  High-road, 
Wandsworth, between Nos, 170 and 176 (Messrs. 
Gilbert & Constanduros).— Consent. 


Width of Way. 


Southwark. West.—Addition to No. 74, 
Bowling-green-lane, Southwark, at less than 
tho prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roudway of the sirect (Messrs. Н. Langston & 
Co., for the Governors of the Newcomen 
Foundation).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Constructton. 


Hampstead.—Temporary wooden building at 
the rear of Hurkledale," Hollycraft-avenue, 
Hampstead, abutting upon Platt's-lane (Mr. A. 
Hughes).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Space at Rear, and Alteration 
of Building. 

Whitechapel.—Alterations to No. 40, Chick- 

sand.street, Whitechapel (Mr. W. A. Lewis for 
Mr. H. Packman).— Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Greenwich.— Formation or laying-out of a 
new street for carriage truffic to lead from 
Park-street to Hoskins-street, a new strect for 
carriage traffic to lead from Park-street to 
Creed-place, a new street for foot traffic only 
to lead out-of the westorn side of Park-street, 
and the widening of Park-street, Old Wool- 
wich-road, Trafalgur-road, Crecd-place, and 
Hoskinsstreet, in connexion with a scheme 
for the redevelopment of the Greenwich 
Hospital Crombie Estate, East Greenwich 
(Capt. W. Warburton, R.E.).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Formuation or laying-out of two 
new streets for carriage traffic in continuation 
of Gourock-road and Blunts-road, Eltham 
(Messrs. D. Watney & Sons for Mr. C. H. 
Polhill).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 


| Newington, West.—Additional cubical extent 
in connexion with extensions of the premises 
of Messrs. Waygood & Co., Ltd.. Falmouth- 
road, Newington (Mr. M. E. Collins).—Consent. 
. Uniting of Buildings. | 
Finsbury, East.—Opening between Nos. 63 
and 65, Banner-street, Finsbury, at the base- 
ment level (Mr. C. Watkins for the City und 
Westminster Properties, Ltd.).—Consert 
. Woolicich.—Doors of special construction ir 
lieu of iron doors to two division wall openings, 
9 ft. 44 in. high by 7 ft. wide, between blocks 
LO and NO at the premises of the Western 
Electric Company, Henley-road, North Wool- 


wich (Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., for Mr. 
B. Dawson).—Consent. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
. IN THE PROVINCES.* 


_ ASHTON-UNDER-LyNE.—Alterations to Old 
Shop Inn, Wellington-roud, for the Cornbrook 
Brewery Company. 

Birstall.— Alterations to offices. College Mills, 
for Messrs. W. Holton & Sons, Ltd. | 

Bonsall.—Limekilns for the Bonsall Wood 
Basalt Company. 

Byfleet —Completion of St. John's Church 
(4.000/.); the Vicar, St. John's Church, Byfleet. 

Cathcart.—Workshop and offices, Muirend- 
road, for Mr. R. Paul. 

Chatham.— School (8,565/.) ; Messrs. D. Godden 
& Son, builders, Hanrstreet, Chatham. 

` Colne.— Enlargement of Dotcliffe weaving 


8 (300 extra looms) for Messrs. Duckworth & 
O. 


, Coseley.—Extensions to Mount Pleasant 
Schools (1,975/.); Mr. Wm. Roe, builder, 
Wolverhampton. 

Coventry.—Ward block at Coventry and 


Warwickshire Hospital (21,575/.): Messrs. Kellv 
& Sons, builders. Mortuary and extensions to 
workhouse laundry; Mr. J. Arch, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians, Coventry. 

Cwincarn.—Thirty-seven houses for the Welsh 
Garden City Company. 

Dartford.—School (8,350/.): Messrs. Friday & 
Ling, builders, Northend Works. Erith. ` 


*See also our list ot Competitions, Contricis. 
etc., on another page. , Contracts, 
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Doncaster.—Liberal Club, St. James's street 
(2,000/.); Mr. G. Stevenson, builder, 2, Shotton- 
street, Doncaster. 

Durrington.—Mission-hall ; 
Church, Durrington. 

Edinburgh.—Entertainment hall, Lauriestop 
street, for Messrs. M. & H. Footet. 

Esh Winning.—Printing works for Messrs. 
M. D. Elliott & Son. 

Etherley.—School (4,439075); Mr. J. А. L 
Robson und Mr. A. J. Dawson, Joint Secre- 
taries, Education Committee, Durham County 
Council, Durhain. 

Felling.—House, 
(1,480/.); Mr. J. 
folds, Sunderland. 

Foleshill.—Extensions 
Messrs. Kelley & Sons. 

Gainsborough.—Enlurgement of baths, Lea 
roud; Mr. S. W. Parker, Surveyor, Gains 
borough Urban District Council. | 

Gilfuch.—Twenty houses for the Gwerthenar 
Building Club. 

Glasgow.—Proposed additions to the City- 
chambers; Mr. A. B. M'Donald, Surveyor, 
Glasgow Town Council. 

Great Burstead.—Three pairs houses (196. 
each); Mr. Н. R. Bird, architect, St. Thomas's- 
road, Brentwood, Essex. 

Hayes.—Factory, Blyth-road, for the Gramo 
phone Company. 

Hayward's Heath.—Additions and alterations 
at school and provision of cookery centre 
(1,668/.); Mr. A. J. Bessant, builder, East. 
bourne. 

Hetton.—Extensions to hospital; Mr. John 
Harding, Surveyor, Hetton Urban District 
Council. 

Kettering.—Baptist Chapel, corner of king 
and Nelson streets; Messrs. Cooper & Williams, 
architects, 15, Market-place, Kettering; Messrs. 
A. Lewin & Son, builders, 25, Lindsay-street. 
Kettering. 

Kilbourne.—Additions to offices for the 
Singer Sewing Machine Manufacturing Com- 
any. 

i Leith.—Grain silos, Swanfield Roller Mils. 
Bonnington-road, for Messrs. J. Wilson & Co. 
Llandrindod Wells.—Proposed enlargement 


Trustees, Free 


police-station 


etc., ut 
T builder, Sheep 


M. Wright 


to workshops ог 


‚ of school (1,000/.); Mr. Н. V. Vaughan, Secre- 


tary, Education Committee, Radnorshire 
County Council, Llandrindod Wells. | 

Llysfren.—School (5,000/.); Mr. E. К. Davies, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Carnarvon 
shire County Council, Carnarvon. 

Luton.—Infirmary and nurses’ home at work- 
house (8,1121); Messrs. T. E. Neville. 
builders, 30, Castle-street, Luton. 

Maldens and Coombe.—Proposed fire-station. 
main London road; Mr. R. H. Jeffes, Sur 
veyor, Maldens and Coombe Urban District 
Council. 

. Mansfield.—Primary school (100 places). 
Trustees, Leeming-street, Primitive Methodist 
Church, Mansfield. 

Market Harborough.—Bank, St. Mary’s-road, 
for the Northampton Union Bank, Ltd. 

Pontardawe.—Iwenty-eight houses (5.5441). 
Messrs. Rogers & Sons, builders, Cardiff. 

Runcorn.—Proposed conversion of Dutton 
Lodge into Children’s Home; Mr. G. F. Ash. 
ton, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Runcorn. 

St. James (Isle of Grain, Kent).—School (100 
places); Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, Kent County Council, Caxton 
House, Westminster, S.W. M 

Salthouse (Burrow).—Adaptation of building. 
Raglan-street, into ice factory; Mr. Philip H. 
Fisher, promoter, Salthouse-road, Barrow. 

Sheffield. — Church; Trustees, Carbroo 
Wesleyan Reform School, Surbiton-street. 
Sheffield. 

Stafford.—Electrical engineering luborator? 
and offices, Cherry-street; Mr. G. Balfour. 
Secretary, Education Committee, Staffs County 
Council, Stafford. 

Sturminster Newton. — School (1,683: 
Messrs. Н. & J. Hardv, builders, Swanage. 

Sutton-at-Hone.—Enlargement of Hextable 
Church of England Schools; the Managers 


Tipton.—Two schools, etc. (420 and 
places each), Tibbington-terrace; Mr. 
Richards, Secretary, Education Committee. 


Tipton Urban District. Council. 
Tottington.—Additions to Two Brooks Works 
for the Bleachers! Association, Ltd. 
Walker and Benwell (Newcastle).—Proposed 
baths (20,000/.); Mr. W. J. Steele, Engineer. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Town Council. 
` Wotton.—Church (6.000/.); Mr. W. B. Wood. 
architect, 12, Queen-street, Gloucester. 
. Yarmouth.—'I'he following plans have been 
passed :—Four houses for Mr. John Balls. 
solicitor: premises, South Denes, for Messrs- 
Bloomfield’s, Ltd. ; rebuilding premises. South 
gates-rond, for Messrs. Sussams. А plan ha 
been lodged for rebuilding Nos. 39 and 4% 
King-street, for the Great Yarmouth Са» 
Company. 
— Ynwshir.—Penual English Congregation! 
Church; Mr. C. P. Jones, architect, Pentre: 
Mr. W. Spratt, builder, Trealaw 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOLS OF 
ROME AND ATHENS. 


MWE have received No. IV. of the Papers of 
the British School at Rome and No. XVI. of 
the Annual of the British School at Athens 
The former has been in our hands for some 
time, and it is only through an oversight that 
it has not been noticed earlier. The value of 
these scholarly publications is too well known 
and too evenly sustained to need dwelling upon. 
The interest in both is extremely varied, and 
among many articles whose scope is that of 
the anthropologist or ethnologist, the classical 
scholar, or the topographer, are several which 
have more strictly artistic or architectural 
interest. 

In No. II. of the Roman papers Mr. D. 
Mackenzie gives an account of the“ Nuraghi ”’ 
and * Tombs of the Giants” of Sardinia, 
explored by the British School in 1908-9. The 
former are the fortresses of & prehistoric race, 
and the latter their family sepulchres. The 
" Nurago in its simplest form is a rounded 
mound of more or less roughly-wrought masonry, 
containing a corbel-domed central chamber 
surrounded by approximately semicircular 
recesses, and approached by а straight 
passage from which diverge other passages 
curving round the central chamber, and 
leading by steps to similar upper chambers. 
Several of such structures are sometimes 
combined in one mound, or connected b 
curtain walls. The " Tombs of the Giants,” 
which are believed to be a developed form of 
dolmens, consist usually of an elongated corbel- 
vaulted cella with lean-to aisles, so constructed 
that the outline of a section through the entire 
structure forms a single curve. The aisle runs 
round the inner end of the cella in a semicircular 
plan, and on each side of the outer end is 
projected out hornwise so as to form a hemi- 
evclical approach to the entrance, the total 
plan thus resembling a Y. 

In No. III. Mr. T. E. Peet combats the 
theory that the false (i.e., corbelled vaults) 
aud spiral ornament found in the megalithic 
structures of Malta are due to /Egean influence, 
and sees in them an independent development, 
paralleled in the similar structures of Spain, 
Brittany, and Ireland. 

Dr. Ashby contributes a further instalment 
of his erudite and minute survey of the topo- 
graphy of the Roman Campagna, in which he 
deals with the Via Latina from the Xth to the 
XXXth milestone. An article by Mr. A. J. B. 
Mace discusses the artistic affinities of the 
reliefs in the Palazzo Spada, which are illus- 
trated by photographs, and another by Mr. H. 
Stuart Jones, the historical interpretation of 
those of Trajan’s Column. 

Architecturally the most interesting are Mr. 
P. G. Newton's fine measured drawings of the 
Columbarium of Pomponius Hylas, which is 
described by Dr. Ashby. It was built about 
the time of Tiberius by & freedman, who sold 
off the spare niches to any purchasers who 
presented themselves, and it remained in use 
till the reign of Antoninus Pius. The material is 
concrete, faced with brick. The walls and 
vaults retain their polychromatic decoration, 
portions of which are reproduced in colour. 
Tinney are carried out partly in mosaic, partly in 
incrustation of shells and other materials, but 
principally in painting. The scheme comprises 
architectural, tloral, and mythological motives, 
many of them of great charm. 

Turning to the Greek Annual, we find three 
papers of considerable interest to architects. 
First comes the concluding account by Mr. 
HR. M. Dawkins of the results of the excavations 
carried out at Sparta by the British School from 
1906 to 1910. Among the most recent finds are 
tie remains of some Mycenivan houses, con- 
stricted of rudely-dressed stones without 
mortar, whilst for the upper part of the walls 
brick was clearly used. Fragments of wall 
plaster show the usual Myceniean manner of 
finishing the interior." Of more importance 
still is the retracing of the stages in the history 

of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, whose 
primitive temple, datin from the IXth century 
B.c., was rebuilt. about 600 B.c. and again about 
225 в.с. In Roman times such was the con- 
course of visitors to witness the rites of the 
goddess, which included the trials of endurance 
bv boys at the altar, that the sanctuary was 
practically enclosed in an amphitheatre to 
accommodate them, the temple facade forming 
the stage. Built into its substructure havo 
heen found many objects throwing light on the 
earlicr stages of the sanctuary, such as the 
pedestals of the statues to the boy-heroes or 
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Bomonitkat (though no statues have survived) 
and fragments of terra-cotta and stone reliefs. 
Some of these are believed to represent the 
archaic temple, whose pediment would appear 
to have been occupied by figures of two couchant 
lions facing each other. Paper No. ПІ., by Mr. 
F. W. Hasluck, on the * Latin Monuments of 
Chios," is a survey of the remains left by the 
Second Genoese occupation (1346-1566), during 
which Chios was governed by a Genoese mercan- 
tile company. These consist of the citadel and 
other portions of the fortifications of the city 
and various architectural fragments, principally 
sculptured doorways, generally ©“ associated 
with the name and school of the Gaggini, a 
family of Lombard artists," who also worked 
in Genoa. Many of these, which are illustrated 
by photographs, are of great beauty. In 
addition are many tombs, reredoses, and 
inscription tablets. 

The last article to which we shall call atten- 
tion is that by Mr. А. M. Woodward on * Some 
New Fragments of Attic Building Records.” 
Two of these form part of the stele inscribed 
with the accounts of the Parthenon, and а 
third belongs to the Propylea records. The 
former, as now reconstituted and taken in 
conjunction with a newly-interpreted papyrus 
record at Geneva, throws light on certain 
portions of the career of Pheidias. It is now 
clear that the pediment sculptures were 
being made in the twelfth year of the work on 
the Parthenon, namely, 436-5 в.с.’ This was 
two years after the charge had been brought 
against Pheidias for misappropriating the ivory 
(not the gold) of the great statue of Athena, at 
a period when in all probability he was living at 
Olympia and working on the statue of Zeus. 
It would thus appear that the pediment sculp- 
tures, though doubtless from his design, were 
carried out in large measure by other sculptors 
in his absence, and little more than nominally 
under his supervision. It will be remembered 
that the Eleans paid his bail to secure the 
continuation of his services, and it is not likely 
that he could have taken his long journey 
backwards and forwards very frequently, or 
that he can have cared to be much in Athens 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and unpopularity 
during the years preceding the trial which 
resulted in his condemnation in 432. For fuller 
information on these and other topics we refer 
our readers to the annuals themselves. 


— — 
THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

THE opening meeting of the Society ot 
Architects for Session 1911-12 was held on 
Thursday, November 16, at No. 28, Bedford- 
square, W.C., when the President, Mr. Geo. E. 
Bond, J.P., delivered an address, in the course 
of which he said :— 

“It is with great diffidence that I appear 
before you for the fourth consecutive year as 
your President, and I feel that some explana- 
tion may be desirable in case there are any 
members who are not acquainted with the 
reasons which led to my again occupying this 
position. 

Tue negotiations between the representatives 
of the Society and the Royal Institute (in which 
I have taken a prominent part) being still 
incomplete, I felt it would be unfair to my 
colleagues on the Council to desert them at 
this moment, though I assure you that nothing 
but this fact would have induced me to have 
accepted renomination, and I am aware that 
the circumstances to which I have referred are 
the principal reasons which influenced the 
Council in renominating me and you in re- 
electing me. 

At present only the general principles of a 
Registration Bill have been considered and 
agreed between the representatives of the 
Society and the Royal Institute, and much 
arduous labour and thought will be entailed 
before its details are ready for presentation, 
but if the members of the Joint Committee 
to whom the duty of drafting the Bill has 
been delegated can be fully assured of the 
sympathetic and reasonable support of the 
members of their respective general bodies, they 
will be encouraged to proceed and to devote 
their best energies to the drafting of such a 
measure as will, when completed, satisfy a very 
large majority of the profession. 

In regard to the effect which the negotiations 
with the Royal Institute during the past twelve 
months have had upon the Society, you will 
already have gathered from the Council's 
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Annual Report that, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties of our position, due to the unfortunate 
delay in the completion of these negotiations, 
the progress and development of the Society has 
been phenomenal, and but for the fact that 
we considered ourselves in honour bound to 
observe the spirit of the agreement tentatively 
entered into between the Councils of the Society 
and the Royal Institute (which at the time we 
anticipated would be at once concluded) and 
which compelled us to close the list of applica- 
tions for membership, many more membcrs 
would have been added to the Society. 

I ought in fairness to say that the Council 
of the Royal Institute were not intentionally 
responsible for the delay referred to. You will 
remember that the negotiations culminated in 
the terms of an agreement being approved by 
the Council and general body of members of 
the Royal Institute, which agreement it was 
arranged should be executed by the Presidents 
on behalf of their respective bodies, and only 
at the last moment was it found by the Royal 
Institute that under their Charter the Council 
had no power to enter into such an agreement. 

The only way that the Royal Institute 
could get over the difficulty was by drafting 
a Supplemental Charter which would give the 
Council the power to enter into this agreement. 

It is anticipated that this proposed Supple- 
mental Charter and the new by-laws will shortly 
be submitted for the approval of the genera! 
body of the Royal Institute, who, having already 
endorsed the principles involved, will, it mav 
be hoped, feel bound to facilitate to the utmost 
of their power a settlement on the lines of the 
agreement previously referred to. Subject to 
the approval of the Royal Institute and ratifica- 
tion by the Privy Council, the whole matter will 
be submitted in detail to the members of the 
Society, in which case I feel convinced that 
they will in the same spirit recognise the wisdom 
and justice of renewing the approval which they 
gave it on & previous occasion. 

The first effect, therefore, of & Registration 
Bill will be to prevent any further addition of 
the unqualified to the ranks of those already 
practising, and the latter will by the natural 
process of elimination gradually die out, and 
this will necessarily be а matter of time. 

The second effect will be that none but those 
who have been properly educated and who 
possess the necessary qualifications and are able 
to prove them will be admitted to practice, 
and as this is a matter which will affect the 
younger generation of architects it is obviously 
chiefly a question for them. 

It is therefore pertinent to inquire whether 
they desire Registration by Act of Parliament. 
A plebiscite instituted by this Society and by 
the Butlder have proved that eight out of nine 
members of the architectural profession desire 
Registration, and it is fair to assume that very 
few young men voted with the minority, and 
that of these there were none who had spent 
years of arduous study and preparation for 
passing qualifying examinations; for these, 
speaking generally, are the chief sufferers under 
the present system, or rather want of system. 
There are many young men on whose education 
and architeetural training considerable sums 
have been spent, and who possess every quali- 
fication to practise. architecture, who are 
obliged to remain in the position of assistants at 
about the average wage of a bricklayer, or who 
are even unable to obtain regular employment 
simply because the profession is overcrowded 
and there is consequently keenness of com- 
petition, so that the remuneration of the 
competent is kept down by the competition 
of the incompetent. 

You may further have observed that the 
more incompetent & young man may be the 
more likely he is to commence practice for 
himself at the earliest possible moment. 

]f he has been found worthless by his principal 
during the period of his apprenticeship, the 
result is that he is advised to try a change 
immediately the time expires, and if other 
architects find him equally incompetent as a 
junior assistant, Мв only course is to open an 
office of his own. It then frequently happens 
that some indiscriminating member of the 
general public (who has no oonception of the 
duties of an architect), actuated by а desire to 
do the young fellow & good turn, or more 
probably because he hopes to get his work 
done for a small fee, gives him some small 
commission, and, generally speaking, the 
completed work is so unsatisfactory that the 
client resolves never again to trust а young 
Architect, and his reasons are made known verv 
freely to his friends and neighbours. The 
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competent therefore suffer with the incom- 
petent, and the small commission which the 
qualified young architect would like to have 
an opportunity of carrying out, and which he 
could do in & manner calculated to secure 
further and more important commissions, is 
withheld, and probably given to а buildor's 
olerk or foreman. who, although he may not 
have any knowledge of art or even draughts- 
manship, will generally give his client what he 
expects at & reasonable price. It sometimes 
happens, however, that these incompetent young 
men have wealthy connexions, or it may even 
be that their incompetence is the direct result 
of the knowledge of the fact that they will not 
be entirely dependent on their work for a 


livelihood, which knowledge makes them care- 


less and negligent in their student days. I 
know instances where such young men, having 
been given good opportunities, have, with the 
aid of “ ghosts," whose services they could afford 
to pay for, further assisted by good builders 
whose general foreman has been subsidised, 
turned out creditable work which has earned 
for them fair reputations, and they are now able 
to employ qualified assistants who are practic- 
ally responsible for every detail of the practice, 
except when it becomes necessary to exhibit a 
figure-head, and they will no doubt continue 
on these lines for years, securing remuneration 
which rightly belongs to better men. I have 
two such cases in my mind at the present 
moment. 

The presence of such persons in the acknow- 
ledged ranks of the profession is a grave injustice 
to the earnest and thoughtful young architect 
who has devoted much time in acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of every branch of his 
profession. | Е 

There are probably some thousands of young 
men in the United Kingdom serving their 
articles at the present time not an eighth of 
whom will ever attempt to pass any qualitying 
examination, and of whom a large proportion 
will go to swell the ranks of the incompetent, 
and thus depreciate to a great extent the general 
standard of ability and discredit the profession 
generally in the eyes of the public. 

A preliminary entrance examination would 
reduce this number by at least one-half, while 
another fourth would be eliminated by an 
intermediate examination, and I am confident 
that every young man who has, after years of 
study, proved his efficiency by successfully 
passing a stiff qualifying examination must feel 
that the time has arrived when his competitors 
must be compelled to submit themselves to а 
similar test before being allowed to practise. 


My personal observations and experience have 
shown me that the overcrowding of the pro- 
fession and the unfair competition to which 
qualitied men are forced to submit is the direct 
result of the large influx of incapable and in- 
competent persons into the ranks of the pro- 
fession through the ordinary portals of pupilage, 
rather than the presence of thosc other un: 
desirables who combine the practice of archi- 
tecture with some other callings. If thev are 
dependent on architecture for their livelihood 
and are without means or influence, their onlv 
chance of .seouring even that class of work 
which does not call for either great skill or 
artistic merit is to offer inducements by way 
of reduced tees, by this means obtain employ- 
ment, and frequently to compensate themselves 
for this they will further stoop to the acceptance 
of illicit commissions. 

To sum up, I would point out that it is the 
fullv-qualified young men commencing practice 
who have to bear the brunt of unfair competi- 
tion; therefore it is obvious, for reasons already 
stated, that it is presumably the voung men 
who will specially desire to support the Registra- 
tion policy which, if successfully carried through, 
will check such competition, and at the same 
time raise the status and zeneral standard of 
practice in the profession. | 

This wil be effected һу the institution of 
examinations 80 graded ах to first of all test а 
candidate’s general knowledge and aptitude for 
acquiring professional «ualitications. followed 
bv a further examination. bv which means the 
unfit would be eliminated. leaving only the 
capable, to hope that by the exercise of their 
talents, combined with strenuous and persistent 
study, thev may pass the final test and thus 
qualify themselves for practice. Such examina- 
tions will not merely shut out the incapable in 
the early stages of their attempts in finding a 
career, but the knowledge that such examina- 
tions have to be passed wonld have the further 
effect of compelling the idle and careless but 
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talented voung men to diligently apply them- 


solves in their early days to the task of making 
themselves proficient, and would encourage all 
those qualities at that time in their lives which 


would tend to the ultimate benefit of themselves 


and their clients. 

Assuming, therefore, that the young men are 
convinced that the Registration policy is a really 
practical attempt to solve their difficulties, and 
that its success is extremely desirable, I venture 
to point out that the only possible chance of 
carrying it through will be by earnestly support- 
ing the combined Registration Sub-Committee 
and approving the agreement to be entered into 
between the Society and the Royal Institute. 


There is another point to which little reference 
has been made, and one to which all our leaders 
attach even greater importance than to that 
of Registration, viz., that the consummation of 
the suggested arrangements will be the first real 
step in the process of attaining complete unity 
in the profession. The well-being of a great 
profession cannot be considered merely as a 
question of to-day, or to-morrow, or even ten 
years hence; there is a long future before it, 
and it is with this thought ever in our minds 
that legislation is proposed. Looking ahead, 
your leaders see а vista of long years of useful 
work, progress, and development, under the 
banner of one great institution. including 
within its ranks all Lond-fide architects in the 
United Kingdom, strong enough to legislate 
within itself for the ultimate benefit of its 
members, and with sufficient power to compel 
their obedience to ita moral edicts and code of 
professional honour, and by these means be 
able to enforce its reasonable regulations upon 
those outside, with regard to competition 
conditions and other matters affecting the 
honour and interests of the profession. Your 
present leaders are but laying the foundations 
upon which their successors (that is to say, the 
more able, earnest, and thoughtful of the young 
men of to-day) will raise and maintain the 
superstructure. 

Is the attainment of such an ideal worth a 
little present self-sacrifice ? I simply ask the 
question, hoping it will be well considered by 
all before a definite opinion is expressed.“ 

The meeting was preceded bv the annual 
meeting of the students for the election of the 
Committee and officers for the year. The 
Chairman of the students’ section, Mr. Н. V. 
Milnes Emerson, A.R.1.B.A., presided at the 
students' meeting, and was re-elected, as were 
also the members of the Committee. The 
President of the Soicetv, Mr. G. E. Bond, J.P., 
then took the chair, and the minutes of the 
previous meeting having been confirmed, the 
proceedings opened with the nomination of 
twenty-six candidates for membership and five 
for the register of students. The ballot for 
new members and students resulted in the 
election of twenty-nine members and nineteen 
students. The President then handed to Mr. 
J. К. Leathart, the winner of the Society’s 
Travelling Studentship, 1911, the silver medal 
and a cheque for 10/., the latter being the 
balance of the award of 25l. The Hon. 
Auditor, Mr. Ellis Marsland, presented the 
Auditor’s Report and balance-sheet for the 
vear ended October 31, 1911, and stated that 
there was an increase in the revenue over last 
year of 666/., due principally to the increase 
in the membership. the Membership Examina- 
tion candidates. and on the revenue from 
publications. 

The general expenses had naturally increased 
somewhat owing to the maintenance of the 
establishment and new premises, but there, was 
nothing to call for particular comment in regard 
to the expenditure, and the net result was a 
surplus for the year of 626/., which was a record 
for апу vear. 

The total surplus of assets over liabilities was 
2,626l.. and the loan from the bank had been 
reduced during the last fortnight from 1,500/. 
to 1.100. 

In comparing one vear with another they had 
to take into account the varving character of 
the work which the Council was called upon to 
undertake, and it was satisfactory to find that 
the first vear of the Society in its new home 
had been the most successful of its existence, 
and the action of the Council in thus providing 
for the needs of the Society in the way of 
accommodation had been justified. 

Mr. Marsland proceeded to refer to the 
progress of the Society during the past thirteen 
years as shown bv a chart which had been 
prepared by the Secretary. This showed that 
the annual income had risen during that period 
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from 710/. 105. to 3,222/., the subscription- 
from 359/. to 1.886/., the entrance fees from 


8l. to 2851., and the membership from 530L. to 
1,0761. | 

The Auditor's Report and balance-sheet 
having been unanimously adopted, the President 
addressed the members. 


— — 


THE INSTITUTE 
OF SANITARY ENGINEERS: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Institute. of 
Sanitary Engineers was held on the 15th inst. 
at the Holborn Restaurant, W.C.. when the 
President, Mr. A. J. Martin, M. Inst. C. E. 
occupied the chair, supported by Sir J. McCall 
(Agent-General for Tasmania). Professor А. 
Bostock Hill (President Societv of Medical 
Officers of Health), Mr. H. P. Boulnois (Chair- 
man of Council Koval Sanitary Institute), 
Professor E. G. Coker, M.A., Mr. W. Whitaker. 
Mr. А. D. Greatorex (President Institution of 
Municipal aud County Engineers), Mr. Н. Т. 
Wakelam. Lieut.-Colonel Melville, Mr. Cuthbert 
Brown, Mr. E. T. Hall. Dr. Wynter Blyth, the 
Mavor of Richmond. Professor Н. Adams. Dr. 
F. E. Fremantle. Dr. J. H. Crocker, Mr. P. N. 
Hasluck (Secretary), and others, includin: 
ladies. 

The loyal toasts having been proposed bv 
the President and honoured, 


Mr. H. Percy Boulnois 

proposed Our Public Health Authorities. 
coupled with the names of Alderman К. W. 
Simpson, J.P., Mayor of Richmond, and Pro- 
fessor Bostock Hill. Mr. Boulnois said there 
were sixty-two county councils in nee and 
Wales, twenty-eight metropolitan rough-. 
1,155 town councils and urban district 
councils, 657 rural district councils, and 7.995 
parish: councils, and these bodies with their 
members and officials were concerned with the 
well-being of the peoples. As he knew a gowl 
deal about Liverpool, he might refer to the 
large slum areas there, but he could add that 
the Liverpool Corporation had set to work to 
do away with them. At a meeting of the 
Liverpool City Council the question of the 
slum areas came up. An Irish member spoke 
warmly against a proposed demolition, and 
concluded :—' Every house vou pull down in 
this magnificent city leaves а hole in it which 
is a standing monument of disgrace to it." 


Alderman Simpson 

said that local authorities had been interested a 
good deal with legislation in recent years, and 
under the Housing Acts a good deal had been 
done in Richmond. Under the Town Planning 
Act, Richmond had come to a very desirable 
agreement with their friends across the river to 
attempt to preserve the amenities of the Thames 
flowing through Richmond and Twickenham. 
for they wished to preserve the amenities of 
the district. 


Professor Bostock Hill 

alluded to the vouth of the science of health. 
which had been born since 1875, but which had 
developed so quickly. The great work before 
sanitarians was to educate the public as to 
what could be done if it took matters into its 
own hands. The public should become educated 
in the possibilities of hygiene. and he thought 
that was an important work, and that no very 
big advance was possible until the public were 
quite sure what hygiene could do for them. He 
looked forward to the formation of another 
health authority. i. e., the health authority of 
well-informed public opinion. 


The Hon. Sir John McCall 

(Agent-General for Tasmania), in proposing the 
toast of the evening, i.e., " The Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers," said he noticed that they 
were established in 1905. and had been doing a 
good work in educating the people responsible for 
the public health of the country. He thought 
that the members of the Institute should have 
their qualifications recognised by the people of 
the country. All sorts of people described thein- 
selves ав sanitarv engineers, and а good many 
“ professional " people called themselves what 
thev liked here. While in Tasmania they pro- 
tected the public bv Registration, here it wa- 
possible for a man who did not know one end of 
the tape from the other to call himself a surveyor 
because he dealt in property. He suggested that 
men should not be allowed to represent. them- 
selves as sanitary engineers unless they possessed 
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some qualitication. The public had as mucha 
right to protection in the case of a man who 
called himself a sanitary enginecr as it had when 
a man called himself a lawyer or a doctor. 


The President, 

in reply, said he agreed with the remarks made 
by Sir J. McCall as to the necessity of protection 
from people who represented themselves to be 
what they were not. He was glad to say that 
the Institute was succeeding, and a very good 
start had been made again this session. It was 
sometimes said that there were too many 
societies, and he agreed, but there was a great 
deal of work for the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers to do. A society like theirs had 
many functions to fulfil ; it had to consider the 
interests of its members ; it sought to advance 
professional knowledge and to increase the 
utility of its members to the country at large ; 
but, above all, it was a society like this which 
was а school of citizenship in which they learnt 
and practised the duties of loyalty, of hard 
work, of discipline, and sclf-repression, by which 
alone our country could retain her place in the 
forefront of the nations. 


Professor E. С. Coker, M.A., D. Sc., 
then proposed the toast of " Kindred Institu- 
tions," Mr. W. Whitaker, B.A., F.R.S., and 
Mr. А. D. Greatorex, President of the Institution 
of Municipal and Count y Engineers, responding. 
Other toasts were: The Visitors," proposed 
bv Mr. Н. T. Wakelam, Past-Presidcnt, and 
acknowledged by Lieut.-Colonel Melville, Mr. 
Cuthbert Brown, and Mr. Edwin T. Hall; and 
1 Press," proposed by Dr. A Wynter 
vth." 


— ي‎ — 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The 4ré Journal is a larger number than 
usual, and some of the articles are of special 
interest to architects. For instance, the old 
house of Drayton, Northants, the fine gates 
to which we illustrated last week (p. 577); 
“The decoration of the dining-room probably 
took place about 1770. 'The work is an 
example of the late XVIIIth-century style 
concurrent and similar in general style to 
that of Adam, but as yet untouched by the 
Adam mannerism. The ornament on both 
walls and ceiling of the Drayton dining-room 
is light and leafy, and has a happy freedom 
that we do not get in Adam’s rearrangement 
of conventional motifs, graceful as these are. 
The ceiling has the central fan of the type 
adopted by Adam, but here again the detail 
is less formal.” Another article, fully illùs- 
trated, refers to De Voorst, erected by 
William III. and presented to his favourite, 
Arnold Joost Van Keppel, the first Earl of 
Altemarle. “The planning and decorating 
of the house of De Voorst was the means of 
gratifying King William’s taste for architec- 
ture and gardening. At Dieren and at the 
Loo he had already shown examples of his 
taste, while the alterations to Kensington 
Palace and the vast work at Hampton Court, 
which he began soon after his arrival, are 
proof of what he could do in England. He 
obtained from Paris the services of the 
extremely capable designer, Daniel Marot, 
who had been associated with various decora- 
tive works for Louis NIV., and who was a 
son of the architect Jean Marot, one of the 
competitors for the completion of the Louvre. 
Daniel Marot accompanied the King to 
England, but, appears to have acted more as 
adviser оп decorative matters than as archi- 
tect." An article signed by Mr. Guy Francis 
Laking concludes the number. The subject is 
the new London Museum in Kensington 
Palace, which will be opened soon. “In 
the section devoted to costumes efforts will 
be made to give life to the various acquisi- 
tions. Just as in the Wallace collection, 
where whole suits of armour for man and 
horse are shown in realistic poses with every 
ре in its proper place, so at the London 

Iuseum figures will be dressed and placed 
naturally in the vitrines equipped to receive 
them, in some cases with furniture, fittings. 
and domestic appliances of the day. Scenes 
will be reconstructed as truthfully as possible, 
and genuine antiquity will be suggested.” 

The Editorial in the Burlington suggests 
that in order to prevent the loss to the 
country of masterpieces now in the hands of 
private owners the Government should 
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arrange for a reversionary interest in these 
at an agreed price, the scheme being that 
the owners should retain and transmit to 
their heirs, but sell only to the nation. The 
Salting Collection has come in for consider- 
able attention lately, but Mr. Mitchell’s 
article on the Limoges enamels is of excep- 
tional value, and most excellently illustrated. 
Elsewhere, Mr. D. S. MacColl deals with 
the exhibits. now arranged in the Stevens 
Room at the Tate Gallery. 

In the National Review Sir Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen brings forward the question 
of national aid for housing reform. He 
claims that the influence of the slum on 
health and character brings the matter with- 
in the scope of Government control, and 
suggests that it should form a part of the 
programme of the Unionist Party, basing 
this contention on the part they have played 
in the past in this movement. Apart from 
the political aspect the article is full of 
interest, as will ke seen from the few para- 
graplis we quote hereunder :— 


** Of course attempts to get rid of the slums 
have been made in most towns in the last forty 
years, and much excellent housing reform has 
ben carried out by enlightened local authorities 
and landowners. Here and there wo see 
bordering on existing slums huge barracks, 
“block dwellings." as they ure called, not ideal 
residences for the poor by any means, for 
there is nowhere for the little ones to run about 
and pay, but at least they are clean and airy, 
with good sanitation. and consequently a low 
death-rate, and these mark where even more 
pestiferous rookeries than any we have now 
existed a few years ago. But when all is said 
we have acres and acres of horrible slum pro- 
perty in most of our towns, the like of which 
exists nowhere else in the world that I know of. 

Under the Act of 1890 clearance schemes of 
areas or groups of houses so structurally de- 
ficient as to require complete replanning, which 
formed the subject-matter of Cross’s Act, are 
dealt with under Part L, the power to compel 
owners to repair individual houses or to close 
und demolish them is dealt with under 
Part II., while Part III. enables local 
authorities to provide housing accommodation 
voluntarily (t.e., not in order to fulfil a re- 
housing obligation) whenever they are of 
opinion that there 1s а dearth of such accom- 
modation in the district. 

The London County Council and other local 
authorities have been deterred from an exten- 
sive use of their powers under Part I. by the 
excessive cost. Liverpool, indeed, is an excep- 
tion; thanks to the progressive policy of the 
City Council, a number of Part I. schemes have 
been successfully carried out in recent years, 
and the work is still going on, but the 
authorities admit that but for the cost much 
more might have been accomplished, and there 
is much yet to do. The Birmingham 
authorities, on the other hand, have preferred 
to rely chiefly on their powers under Part II., 
compelling the owners of individual houses to 
put them in order, and they have been fairly 
successful in their efforts. Similar action is 
now being taken extensively by some of the 
metropolitan boroughs in London, but much 
more might be done by them. I do not myself 
see, however, how the procedure under Part II. 
makes it possible to deal with large slum areas, 
where several acres must be cleared and the 
whole requires replanning, though 16 is 
certainly a useful and inexpensive plan for 
dealing with single houses, or even a single 
row or court. In any case the process must 
be a very slow one, and in the meantime our 
slums go festering on, a danger to the whole 
community. ] 

The first thing to do, in my judgment, is to 
recognise that the decent housing of the people 
is a national question, which can no longer be 
left exclusively to local authorities and private 
enterprise. Indecd, to unregulated private 
enterprise in the past we owe the slum. We 
must go boldly to the State and demand State 
assistance of a very material character. By the 
recent Development Act large sums are con- 
tributed annually for various objects of public 
utility, such as afforestation and the straighten- 
ing out of main roads. These objects are all 
good in themselves, but how much more im- 
portant it 1s to get rid of these horrible courts 
und alleys and houses unfit for human beings 
than to improve roads chiefly for the benefit 
of motorists! We ought to ask the Govern- 
ment for at least one million a year for hous- 
ing reform, and no money could be better 
spent. 

At the same time various amendments should 
be made in the existing Acts to remedy ascer- 
tained defects. It cannot be denied that not- 
withstanding the drastic provisions of the Act 
of 1890. the slum-owner gets as a rule far too 
much for his property when acquired com- 
pulsorily by a local authority for the purpose 
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of on improvement scheme. The valuation is 
generally based on rental, and the rents are 
swollen by overcrowding; thus the slum-owner 
is rewarded for doing that which is most 
detrimental to the community. Nothing, 
indeed, pays so well as to own a slum. The 
owner gets abnormally high rents so long as 
it exists, and he does as little in the way of 
repairs as possible in the hope that before 
long his property will be condemned as an 
“insanitary area" or part of one, and that 
then & beneficent са authority will come 
along and buy hiin out at a high figure." 


The Studio has a copiously illustrated 


article on the Austrian Schools for Weaving, 
with a very full description of the niethods of 


teaching decorative design in relation to its 


employment in this craft. The article on 
Japanese screens gives some very fine 
examples of well-balanced design. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. L. A. 
Atherley Jones, in an article entitled “A 
Servile War," gives a brief history of the 
conflict between capital and labour, and con- 
siders some of the salient points in the 
problem at present confronting us. 

The Rothschild Tenement Houses for the 
working classes of Paris, described in the 
current issue of the Englishwoman, show to 
considerable advantage in comparison with 
those erected under the Peabody and other 
similar bequests in this country. Not only 
are the actual tenements thoroughly up to 
date in their fittings and appurtenances, but 
the whole organisation is carried to a pitch 
to which we are unaccustomed. In the well- 
appointed washhouses washing is undertaken 
for tenants at a very low rate, in the exten- 
sive kitchen on the ground floor both tenants 
and outside customers can purchase hot meals, 
and the bath establishment provides douches 
at a реппу and kaths at twopence-halfpenny. 
There are rooms for medical consultation, 
where a doctor and two nurses attend twice a 
week, advice costing the modest sum of five- 
pence; the nurses live in the building, and 
are at the beck and call of residents at all 
hours; as may be expected, there is a creche 
where the children are carefully tended during 
the absence of their parents, the attention in- 
cluding proper feeding and amusements and 
occupations suited to their years. Children 
attending school have at their disposal class- 
rooms, with teachers in charge at certain 
hours, for preparation work, and short 

opular lectures are given when work is 
finished. Cooking and other domestic sub- 
pos are taught, and electric sewing machines 

elp the women and girls with their work. 
The charge for all these aids is but 2s. a 
month for one member of a family, and half 
this sum for each additional one. This list by no 
means exhausts the various activities centred 
in the Rothschild building, which, it 1s esti- 
mated, will return 34 per cent. on its cost. 
The income will be funded by the trustees for 
the provision of similar accommodation and 
for other enterprises aiming at the improve- 
ment of the material condition of the working 
classes and their families. 

In Harper's Magazine Mr. Richard le 
Gallienne discourses on the old colonial vil- 
lage of Kingston-on-the Hudson. In his 
favourite vein of happy paradox he claims 
that mere antiquity without the graces of 
architecture ind historical associations im- 
presses him the more перу Castles and 
cathedrals, he avers, leave him cold, while a 
simple, unpretentious village, living its old- 
world life, rouses a keen emotion in his heart. 


— — — 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


AT the fortnightly sitting of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board on Saturday, the 
following matters were dealt with : — | 

Receiving-rooms for Measics.—The Hospital 
Committee recommended that arrangements be 
made to provide recciving-room accommodation 
for measles at the Western, North-Eeastern, 
Brook, and Grove Hospitals. The structural 
alterutions required are estimated to cost about 
160/.—A greed. | 

Caterham Asylum.—A report was submitted 
on the arrangementa for sewage disposal at 
this Asylum, and it was stated that as 
the result of negotiations tho Caterham Urban 
District Council had agreed to lay а new 
drain and make connexions to take the sewage, 
on the condition that the Board contribute 
9001. towards the cost. It was resolved to ask 
the Local Government Board to sanction the 
proposal. 
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LEGAL COLUMN. 


Private Street Works. 


An important point to householders has been 
raised in the case of Newquay Urban Council т. 
Rickeard and Another(current ** Law Reports). 
Under sect. 10 of the Private Street Works 
Act, 1902, in making a provisional apportion- 
ment of the expenses, power is given to the 
urban authority to include ‘‘any premises 
which do not front, adjoin, or abut on the 
street or part of a street, but access to which 
is obtained from the strcet through u court 
or passuge, or otherwise, und which, in their 
opinion, will be benefited by the works. 
In the case in question an apportionment had 
been made against the owners of certain build- 
ing lands. ' There was access to these lands 
froin the streets, which were to be repaired, 
over two partly-made roads belonging to the 
owners; but in each case there were besides 
other means of access to tho lands. The 
owners objected to the provisional apportion- 
ments, and the Justices held that the lands in 
question had not a means of access “through 
& court, passage, or otherwise." 

The Divisional Court sent the case back to 
the Justices, as the case stated by them gave 
no indication of the grounds upon which they 
based their finding. The Court intimated that 
if the Justices considered that no means of 
access of greater width than that of a court 
Or passage was within the section, that view 
would be erroneous, whereas, on the other 
hand, access by a public street would not be 
included in the terms “court or passage." If 
the roads were public streets in process of 
development, then the upportionment would 
be wrong. The decision lays it down that the 
interposition of a public street between the 
street being repaired and the premises to which 
access is obtained prevents the section apply- 
ing; the access must be from the street, not 
down another street. 


Water for Domestic Purposes. 


In a recent case before a Judge of the 
Chancery Division, Bristol Guardians v. Bristol 
Waterworks Company, the Guardians wero 
claiming to have the water supplied to a work- 
house at a rent calculuted on the annual 
value of the premises, instead of as heretofore 
by meter. The question turned on sect. 68 
of the Bristol Waterworks Act, 1862, which 
provides that “the company shall, at the re- 
quest of the owner or occupier, furnish to every 
occupier of a private dwelling-house . . . a 
sufficient supply of water for the domestic use 
of every such occupier at annual rents or 
prices. The Court held that it was 
impossible that an institution of such a char- 
acter should be deemed {о be “a private 
dwelling-house " within the meaning of this 
section, and that the claim of the Guardians 
failed. 

In some cases workhouses, and schools in 
connexion with such institutions, have been 
held entitled to the supply of water for certain 
purposes under “domestic purposes" condi- 
tions—sce, for instance, in South-West Suburban 
Water Company v. St. Marylebone Union 
(the Builder, June 18, 1904), and Chester 
Waterworks Company v. Guardians of 
Chester Union (the Builder, February 15, 
1908); but these decisions have turned upon 
the words of different Acts of Parliament. 'The 
Waterworks Clauses Acts, under which the 
first case was decided, and the Chester Water- 
works Act, which governed the second case. 
only contain the expression “ dwelling-house.” 

Even if the building itself is not strictly 
defined, other considerations often arise as to 
the character of the use the water is put to, and 
ulso the purposes for which the building is used. 
Thus in the Chester case some members of 
the Court of Appeal questioned whether 
Guardians could be said to run such institu- 
tions for business purposes," which in the 
Act were differentiated. from “„ domestic 
purposes," and a supply on a double basis was 
allowed in that case. 

It is such considerations and the different 
terms of the various Acts of Parliament which 
make water supply, even when intermittent 
itself, а constant source of litigation. 


— موو‎ 
LAW REPORT. 


KiNG'8 BENCH  Divisio— DivistoNanL COURT. 

(Before Mr. Justice HAMILTON and 

Mr. Justice BANKES.) 
Builder’s Claim for Compensation : 
Ап Unfortuaate Speculation. 

Ок Friday, the 17th inst, the Court heard 
arguments in the case of Wheeler v. 
Stratton, which came before their Lordships 


on the appeal of plaintiff from a decision of 
Mr. Muir Mackenzie, the Official Referee. 


THE BUILDER. 


The plaintiff was Mr. John James Wheeler, 
a builder, who resides at Woodford, Essex. 
who claimed from the defendant Mr. Richard 
Stratton, of Duffryn, Newport (Mon.), the sum 
of 8001. for work done and materials supplied. 
damages, cte., in connexion with a building 
partly completed. 

It uppeared that the facts found by the 
Official Referee were as follows :— 

Mr. Wheeler was а builder, and the de- 
fendant was the owner of the site of a warc- 
house at Hammersmith. Plaintiff claimed 
compensation for work done and materials 
supplied and put on the defendant's land. 
Mr. Worley, ап architect, originated the 
scheme by which the work was to be carried 
out, and, briefly stated, it was that Mr. 
Worley’s son was to obtain the site, and a 
builder was to erect a building according to 
approved plans, and when complete, or at some 
particular stage, was to be a long lease at 901. 
a year and the building was to be sub.let to 
tenants at rents to produce 500/. a year. The 
original scheme was for a warchouse, and on 
part of the ground floor a biograph theatre. 
Under that scheme the warchouse was to be 
let at the rent of 400“. and the biograph theatre 
at 1004. On April 10, 1910, ut an interview, 
Mr. Worley mentioned the matter to plaintiff 
as a matter to take upon speculation, and 
suggested that he should build the warehouse 
and biograph theatre. Plaintiif was shown the 
plans, as well as the drawings for steel work 
prepared by Messrs. Drew, Bear, Perks, & 
Co., and it was also stated that the estimated 
cost of the steel work was 415/. No specifica- 
tion was handed to piaintiff, but he was invited 
to start the work at once. It was part of the 
scheme thut he should obtain an advance from 
a moneylender up to 3,000/., and the amount 
which the scheme was estimated to cost was 
4,000. Plaintiff took away the plans and 
eventually agreed to enter into the specula- 
tion. A draft of the building agreement wus 
prepared, in which the parties were to be 
Mr. Worley, Mr. Storey (the intending lessee 
of the warchouse), and the plaintiff. and the 
draft stipulated that the building was to be 
erected according to plans and specifications 
upproved by the freeholder and intending 
tenant. 
biograph theatre was abandoned, and the 
further plans necessitated an increase of steel- 
work. The weight that the steelwork would 
have to bear was stipulated in the draft agree- 
ment as being 2 cwt. to the square foot. Now 
Mr. Stewart, an architect acting in Mr. 
Storev's interests, insisted that that weight 
should be altered to 24 cwt. In July Mr. 
Stratton took the place of Mr. Worley as 
freeholder. On July 28 plaintiff arranged to 
begin building, and that was before he had 
seen the specification and signed the agreement 
which defined the rights of the parties. He 
commenced the work on August 2, and three 
days later the Surveyor to the London County 
Council received notice from plaintiff. Не 
went to the place and set out the building line. 
On August 17 the plaintiff mentioned to Mr. 
Stewart (who was acting for Mr. Storcy) that 
he had no specification, and that was sent him 
on August 27. Then plaintiff noticed that it 
contained matters which were different from 
the plans and drawings originally shown to 
him. In particulur, the weight of the iron- 
work was increased. 'lhe plaintiff at once 
stated that hie would have to put in more steel- 
work if he complied with it, and later Mr. 
Stewart came on the scene, and said he would 
not allow the use of the steelwork procured 
by plaintiff according to the original plans. 
Plaintiff at once communicated with Mr. 
Worley and said he would have to stop work 
until the matter was settled. On October 1 
Mr. Worley wrote to plaintiff. and said if he 
would retire from the job he would do his 
best to obtain payment to him for the work he 
had completed. Ou October 8 the plaintiff 
suw Mr. Worlev, and said that he would retire 
from the job, and Mr. Worley promised in a 
letter to have the job measured up. Plaintiff 
did no more ке and defendant, by his 
agents, proceeded to negotiate with some other 
builder to take over the matter. Later de- 


. fendant's solicitors wrote to plaintiff repudiat- 


ing any liability, but saying that they were 
willing for a builder to take over the plaintiff's 
work. А new builder was obtained, but 
plaintiff had not been paid, and he claimed 
the value of his work, etc. 

The Official Referee priced the work for the 
purpose of the case at 660/. lle found that 
there was no specification produced at the first 
interview between plaintiff and Mr. Worley. 
and he also found that whatever specification 
Mr. Worley had, it contained a clause to the 
effect that the steelwork should bear 2 cwt. 
to the square foot. The other half, he de- 
cided, was put in afterwards. 

He could see no breach of agreement. 
whether equituble or legal. which defendant. 
had committed which could give the plaintiff 


In June the project of having the 
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any right to pecuniary compensation. There 
was not, һе thought, any  unequivocable 
promise by Mr. Worlev that plaintiff should 
be paid for his work, but all that there was 
was that Mr. Worley would do his best to get 
the plaintiff paid by the succeeding builder. 
He, therefore, confessed, with no little re- 
luctance, that he would have to direct judg- 
ment to be entered for the defendant. 

He could not but regard it as a somewhat 
deplorable stute of things, he said, that the 
result of the law was that the defendant got 
the benefit of the whole of plaintiff's work 
and did not рау u single penny for it. He 
had, however, to decide according to the law. 
and briefly his decision was that, although he 
found for plaintiff on most of the facts, he 
did not think plaintiff had established in law 
a right to recover pecuniary compeusation from 
defendunt. 

Mr. Meyer and Mr. Blacklock were for the 
appellant, while Mr. G. A. Scott and Mr. Ward 
represented the defendant. 


After the Court had heard Mr. Meyer at 
some length, Mr. Scott contended that the 
original speculation in this case was between 
the builder and Mr. Worley, and was before 
the present defendant сате into the matter. 
Therefore, plaintiff's claim should have been 
against Mr. Worley. Could it be said that, 
even if the defendant did make a promise to 
get what he could from the new builder, he 
had put himself under legal obligation to pa: 
the money in any case? 

Delivering his judgment, Mr. Just iao Hamil- 
ton said Mr. Stratton came into this matter 
because he acquired the freehold after the 
negotiations had been commenced. They had 
referred to the evidence and correspondence 
at some length, and, in their opinion, the 
evidence before the Official Referee supported 
the conclusions to which he had arrived. It 
was, therefore, only necessary to go brief 
into the story of the proceedings. It appeared 
that at the first interview which Mr. Worley 
had with the plaintiff the latter was told 
that i£ would be worth his while to build upon 
this site under terms which could be arranged 
with the freeholder, and the plaintiff was to 
subsequently obtain a lease and then to grant 
a sub-lease to a party at a rent which would 
show a substantial profit. From the month of 
April to July, 1910, no work was done on the 
site, but steps were being taken to settle the 
building agreement. It was quite plain that 
there was no ground for the suggestion thar 
any kind of completed contract was entered into 
during that time. It was clear that the cor. 
tract was under consideration, and а certain 
amount of discussion was going on as to detail 
and plans. Defendant came into the matter 
on July 16, he tuking the place of the intendel 
freeholder, and after that Mr. Worley acted 
for him. On July 27 the draft agreement was 
approved of by plaintiff апа the other parties. 
and at that time it was contemplated that ther- 
would be a specification. On July 28 it was 
suggested that plaintiff should commence 
building, and he, in fact, entered on August 2 
and thereafter proceeded with his excavations 
und brickwork. For some considerable time it 
was evident that the signature to the building 
contract on pluintiff’s part was contemplated. 
and down to the middle of August he was 
engaged in building under the direction of Mr. 
Worley. Then the architect for the proposed 
tenant came upon the scene and raised the 
question of the strength of the steelwork. 
which, he said, should b greater, seeing that 
only one building was to stand on the sit 
instead of two. 'lhereupon, on September 7. 
plaintiff intimated that he would have to stop 
the work because he could not comply with the 
new demands. He did not, however, stop then. 
but built the walls, until the building жаз 
ready for the steelwork. Then he stopped. 
The parties met and discussed the situation, 
and plaintiff determined to go no further ¥! 
the work. It appeared to be clear thst 
plaintiff had been doing work on that st 
which ho knew beionged to somebody else. an 
the only reason why he did not execute the 
agreement and carry out the work was that 
the specification, which. in the natural course 
of things, would be required, was being alte 
against his will, and his grievance was thst W 
imposed a greater burden upon him. 
inference which it seemed impossible to dra" 
was that he did commence work on ! 
representation of anyone acting for Mr. 
Stratton, and that from any such represents 
tion it could be implicd that defendant was te 
pay the plaintiff on quantum meruit. It was 
un unfortunate instance of a builder comment 
ing work in the hope of securing adequate 
pavment. 

The next contention was that in the montb 
of October a transaction took place which 
amounted to an express promise by an agent 
of the defendunt thut if the plaintiff would 
stop work he would be paid for the work after 
it had been measured up, and that the sum 
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would be obtained from the subsequent builder. 
The letters which passed, however, amounted 
to no more than this, that Mr. Worley ex- 
pressed his willingness to do what he could 
to induce someboay—possibly the substituted 
builder—to make plaintiff an allowance for the 
work which had been done. It seemed to his 
Lordship quite impossible to spell out the 
transaction as а promise by the defendant that 
pluintiff should receive а reasonable or specific 
sum, and he saw no evidence at all to the 
effect that in muking these expressions of 
goodwill Mr. Worley was acting for Mr. 
Stratton in any way. 

Mr. Meyer had tried to impress upon tho 
Court that his client hud been alia bbily treated, 
and that he should get his money from some. 
body. While the Court sympathised with him, 
they could not unsettle settled law, and could 
not disregard the rules which bound them. 
So that they could not deal with the matter 
so as to redress the plaintiff’s wrongs. 

Mr. Justice Bankes concurred. It had, he 
said, been a very disastrous speculation for the 
plaintiff, and he hud endeavoured to find some 
ground upon which he could come to tne 
conclusion that the law allowed him to find in 
pluintiff's favour, but he had not succeeded. 
He was bound to affirm the decision of the 
Official Referee. 

The appeal was accordingly dismissed with 
costs. 


— — 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—The Sub-Committee appointed by 
the Pubiic Health Committee to prepare u 
scheme for the improvement of the Malthouse 
Area have submitted a scheme for carrying 
vut the work, the cost of which, it is estimated, 
will cost 12,8004 "Ihe scheme includes the 
building of new houses, the repairing of 
others, and the muking of new roads. The 
Sub-Committee put forward a recommendation 
that such scheme should be approved and 
udopted, and that the Surveyor be instructed 
to prepare the necessary detuil maps, par- 
ticulars, and estimates. At the meeting of the 
Council the recommendations were deferred, 
us it was pointed out that if the Local Govern- 
ment Board did not approve the scheme, all 
the expense and trouble involved in the 
preparation of the plans, etc., would be thrown 
азау. It was furtliar decided at the meeting, 
on the motion of Councillor Waterman, us 
umended by Council Kitley, “That a Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the question 
of €he provision of а swimming-bath and 
slipper baths, to bring up a report as to the 
capital and annual costs, und to suggest suit- 
able sites." The offer of the Limmer Asphalte 
Paving Company, Ltd., has been accepted to 
supply and lay 21п. Lithomac on the roadway 
between the railway crossing and High-street, 
Mortlake, and to maintain same for five years 
at ls. 42d. per yard super. per annum, and 
for a further period of three years at 4d. per 
vurd super. per annum. An offer has also 
been accepted from Rocmac, Ltd., to supply 
and lay “ Костас’ on the roudway between 
Upper Richmond-road and the level crossing, 
and to maintain same for five years at 1з. 
per yard super. per annum. A plan has been 
passed for Mr. A. Harvey for seventeen houses 
in Treen and Rosslyn avenues. 

Battersea.—The carriageways of Lavender- 
roud and Meyrick-road are to be repaired 
with granite mucadum at estimated costs of 
416l. and 2441. respectively. The footways of 
the south side of Winsham-grove are to be 
repaved with the Council’s artificial paving, 
and the kerbs reset and channelling adjusted, 
at an estimated cost of 133/. Electricity mains 
ure to be extended at an estimated cost of 120“. 

Bermondsey.—The portion of Rotherhithe- 
street, by the Union Oil and Cake Mills, is 
to be repaved at an estimated cost of 700/., 
including the raising of the south path of the 
carriugeway. This will necessitate certain 
alterations to the entrances of houses owned 
by the P.L.A., and this is to be done at a 
probable cost of 75/. 

Brentford.—A recommendation of the Hous- 
ing Committee to the effect that an architect 
be appointed for the purpose of preparing 
plans, specifications, and estimates of cost 
relative to the proposed extension of the 
laundry was adopted at the last meeting of 
the Board of Guardians. In connexion with 
this, it was agreed on a motion from Mr. 
Evans that the names of six competent men, 
practising within the County of Middlesex or 
the Administrative County of London, should 
be obtained and submitted to the Board for 
selection. 

Bushey.—The work of making up Spring- 
field-road is to be proceeded with. The Sur- 
veyor had been instructed to prepare plans, 
etc.. for making.up Windmill-street. Plans 
have been passed for Мг. G. Jaggnrd for four 
houses, King George’s-avenue and Chiltern- 
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avenue, ulso for Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch, for 
шпон to the Working Men's Club, Rudolph- 
road. 

Chelsca.—Application has been made by the 
New Patent Mostpowerful“ Motor Spirit 
Company, Ltd., to lay a 4. in. iron pipe under 
Cheyne-walk, in connexion with the company's 
proposal to acquire a block of land at the 
corner of Milmun's-street and Cheyne-walk, for 
the purpose of manufacturing motor spirit. A 
reply is to be sent to the effect that the apph- 
cation would be favourably considered in the 
event of the company acquiring the land in 
question. | 

Croydon.—The Rural District Council hus 
uccepted the tender of Mr. E. Yewen, St. 
Jumes's- road, Croydon, at 5857., for making 
up Hall-road, Wallington. Kerbing is to be 
laid on both sides of the road leading from 
Acre-lane to Wright's-row, and for a short 
length in front of the Duke’s Head public- 
house, at an estimated cost of 50/. 

Fulham.—A letter had been received from 
the London County Council stating that the 
Buildings Acts Committee had considered the 
Borough Council’s suggestion as to advisability 
of formulating a town-planning scheme in 
connexion witn the development of the late 
Miss Sulivan’s Estute, but that thev would 
not recoinmend the County Council to take any 
action in the matter. In view of this, und a 
report with reference to tlie disposal of the 
estute at а recent auction, the Law Committee 
have instructed the Town Clerk to again 
upproach the London County Council, suggest- 
ing the expediency of adopting a town-planning 
scheme on the portion of the estate now unsold 
und which would, in all probability, be used 
for building purposes. The Surveyor has been 
instructed to obtain and fix iron fences in 
South Park at an estimated cost of 130“. 

Greenwich.—Portions of Westcombe-hill and 
Shooter’s Hill-road are to be repaired with 
granite ut estimated costs of 161“. and 1207. 
respectively. The margins of the roadway of 
Bluckwalllane und = Tunnel-avenue, from 
Trafalgar-roud to the tunnel entrance, are to 
be repaved throughout (except where wood. 
paving is laid) with redressed second-hand 
granite setts. Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. J. Chesson & Sons for additions to 
the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum Company's 
premises, Blackwall-lane. 

Hackney.—The work of paving, etc., Holm- 
bury-view and a portion of Hawkwood-mount 
is to be put in hand forthwith at estimated 
costs of 684/. and 332/. respectively. Electricity 
mains are to be extended at an estimated cost 
of 90/. Plans have been passed for additions 
to premises, Brunswick-place, Farleigh-road, 
West Hackney, for Messrs. J. Douglass 
Mathews & Son, on behalf of Messrs. H. E. 
Davenport, Ltd., also for u proposed frontage 
line of buildings, Leweston-place, Stamford 
Hill, for Edmondsons, Ltd. 

Haum.—At the last meeting of the District 
Council it was decided to promote a town- 
planning scheme to include а part of the 
Parish of Ham and a small part of the Parish 
of Petersham, and instructions were given for 
the necessary work to be proceeded with. 

Hammersmith.—Tio Council have approved 
of а plan and specification submitted b the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for making-up 
and paving Old Ouk-road between Armstrong- 
road and East Acton Green. Part of the 
carriageway on the north side of the Broadway 
is to be repaved with wood at a cost of 204/.. 
und the footway is to be repuvgd and a new 
kerb provided, at an estimuted cost of 240/. 
This work 1s to be curried out by direct labour. 

Islington. —Owing to the bud condition of 
the 15-31n. pipe sewer in Marquess-road, the 
sume is to be abolished and a new 9.in. pipe 
sewer encased in Portland cement concrete is 
to be consiructed in lieu thereof at un estimated 
cost of 136/. An electricity main is to be laid 
at an estimated cost of 100/. 

KAensington.—The following streets are to be 
repaved with Kensington clinker blocks at the 
estimated costs mentioned: —Portion of Wall- 
grave-road and Redfield-lane, 232/.: recessed 
roadway in front of Nos. 1-8, Hyde Park- gate, 
70/.; Holland-lune. 90/.: recessed roadway, 
Inverness-gardens, 937. : Calverley-street, 800. 

Lewishum.—VPlans and estimates submitted 
by the Surveyor have been upproved for the 
paving, at un estimated cost of 152/., of the 
passageway leading out of Sangley-roud at 
the rear of Nos. 191-205, Rushev-green. The 
tender of Mr. J. T. Gloag, at 449/., has been 
accepted for kerbing, channelling, and making- 
up the roadway of Datchet-road: as has also the 
tender of the Globe Artificial Stone Works, for 
paving the footways thereof with artificial 
stone at Js. 114. per yard super. The Board 
of Trade are to be asked not to sanction the 
proposal of the London County Council to 
pave the tracks of their proposed tramways (1) 
from London-road to Park-road. Forest Hill, 
and (2) from Forest Hill to Rushev Green, 
and the fareway between such tracks with 
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granite setts, in lieu of wood-paving, as desired 
by the Borough Council. Plans, etc., are to be 
prepared for paving and forming Arran-road 
ав & new street. 

Maldens and Coombe.— The Chief Officer of 
the Fire Brigade has been instructed to con- 
sider the advisability or otherwise of providing 
а sub-fire-station for Coombe on the main 
London road. 

Southwark.—Alterations to cost "757. and 
renovations 306/. are to be carried out at the 
Central Library, and tenders are to be ob- 
tained for the work. It has been decided to 
offer no observations to а communication 
received from the London County Council ask- 
ing whether the Borough Council approved or 
disapproved of а proposul by Messrs. Н. 
Langston & Co., 1, 2, 3, und 30, The Exchange, 
Southwark-street, S.E., for additions to a ware- 
house in Bowling Green-lane. 

Tottenham.—'lhe Engineer has been in- 
structed to carry out the work of reconstruct- 
ing the culvert passing under Hermitage-road 
ut un estimated cost of 4007. ‘Tenders are to 
be invited for carrying out the work of con- 
structing an underground convenience at 
Bruce-grove. The following plans have been 
passed:--Mr. Arthur Keen, factory, Tariff- 
road; Mr. J. S. Alder, Vicarage, St. Benet. 
Fink, Walpole-road; Mr. J. H. B. Foss, ad- 
ditions to St. Ignatius School, St. Ann's-road; 
Mr. S. Clifford Tee, additions to Messrs. 
Gestetner's Cyclostyle Factory, Fawley-road. 


— د 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL.‏ 


The Labour Market, Cape Colouy. 


We take the following from the labour 
reports of the Inspector of White Labour, 
Transvaal, and the Government Labour 
Bureau, Cape Town, for the month of Septem- 
ber, 1911 :— | | 

Cape Town.—During the period August 1 to- 
31 twenty-three plans were submitted to the 
City Council, of which six were returned to 
the architects, one withdrawn, four remain 
under consideration, and twelve approved, the 
upproximate cost of the proposed work being 
21.575“. А . | 

Enginecring.—Tho amount of work in hand 
varied very considerably at different factories 
and at various periods during the month, but 
on the whole there is little doubt that a con- 
siderable ‘set-back’? was experienced, the 
only work of any importance in progress being 
in connexion with repairs to shipping. 
Only very few locul contracts were in course 
of execution, and the direct consequence of 
this decrease of activity is that about thirty- 
live men have become unemployed. | 

Stonedressing.—Very brisk. It is possible 
that work could be made available for a few 
more masons if the services of additional tool- 
smiths could be obtained. Апу blacksmith 
having previous experience of sharpening 
masons’ tools may be placed in communication 
with prospective employers on Ep at 
the Labour Bureau. Work is also available 
for а monumental mason and lettercutter. 

Plumbing.—Very quiet. Rainy weather 
cuusing leakages afforded a few men oppor- 
tunities of employment, otherwise there was 
little work in progress. | 

Painting and Decorating. — Somewhat 
brighter, u number of small contracts being in 
course of execution, including the painting of 
the Drill Hall and Public Offices. Regular 
employment is, however, difficult to obtain 
even at low rates of wages. 

Fibro-Pluster and Cement 
with no demand for labour. 

Bricklaying. — Moderately busy. Оррог- 
tunities of employment on good-class work 

year to be increasing. | 
TAY and Woodworking T rades.—Quiet. 
There appeared to be a slight decrease in the 
umount of work in progress, and several hands, 
as well as bench hands, were paid off. A few 
timber ships arriving caused the employment 
of many temporary labourers. Little is being 
done for the present in the box-making section, 
and some of the hunds were working on short 
time. The demand for journeymen in the 
building trade showed a slight improvement. 


Polytechnic School, Zurich. 


The Feuille Fédérale Suisse of November 8 
contains a decree providing.a sum of 11.490.000 
francs (459.600“.) for the purpose of enlarging 
the Federal Polytechnic School at Zurich. 


Hospital, Lieben, Prague. 


Plans have been submitted to the Prague 
city authorities for the erection of a hospital 
in Lieben. It will consist of sixteen sections. 
and will have accommodation for some 500 
beds. The cost is estimated at 6,000,000 kronen 


(250,000/.). 


Working.—Dull, 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are 
advertised in this number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


€," It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


NOVEMBER 30.—Cardiff.—TrcHnicaL INSTITUTE. 
—The  Cardif Education Committee invite 
«lesigns and estimates for a technical institute. 
see advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further particulars. Successful architect to carry 
“ut work. Premiums of 125l.. 75l., and 50l. to 
other competitors. Mr. J. 8. Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., 
assessor. 

NOVEMBER 30. — Hastings. — East Sussex 
HosPrTAL.— The Joint Committee of the Easv 
Sussex Hospital and King Edward VII. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital. 
See advertisement in issue of August 25 for 
further particulars. Premiums of 1251, 75, 
and 501. Mr. E. T. Hall, F. R. I. B. A., assessor. 

DECEMBER 4.—Bristol.—Pavilion on recrea- 
tion-grounds. Cost not to exceed 3,0001. Par- 
ticulara from Messrs. Packer & Со., Greenbank, 
Bristol. 

DECEMBER 15.—Sofla.—NEw MUNICIPAL BUILD- 


1NG.—See Competition News, page 508, 
November 3. 
DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR А 


BRIDGE.— Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for а bridge. Pre- 
miums of 6Ul. and 901. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in, issue of December 94, 1910, for 
further particulars. | 

DECEMBER 30. — Armadale. — Public hall and 
„сев, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 15l. and 101. 
Open only to architects who were represented on 
the site on October 12. 

DECEMBER, 30.— Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— 
DesiGNs FOR WORKMEN'S DwELLINGS.— Prize, 601. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
Temple-chambers, E.C. | 

JANUARY 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
TENSIONS.—Limited to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F. R. I. B. A. 

. JANUARY 6, 1912.— Bolton. —Miners' Federa- 
tion Hall and Offices. Limited to architects 
within twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 

501. and 251. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 

F.R.I.B.A. Particulars from Messrs. Fielding 
& Fernihough, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 

JANUARY 6, 1912.—Stafford.—PusBLiC LIBRARY.— 

The Stafford Corporation invite designs for & 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B 
assessor. Second and third premiums | 
twenty and forty guineas. Deposit, 1l. Particu- 
lars from Mr. W. Plant, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
‚ж January 9, 1912. — Spennymoor. — PUBLIC 
HALL, ETC.—The Spennymoor U.D.C. invite com- 
petitive plans and designs for a public hall, 
market, and offices, etc. Three premiums are 
offered. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

JANUARY 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,1251. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,060l., 6401., and 

J. Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR 

L Capita, Crrr.— The Government of the 

Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 


^ 


designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 


city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 


for further particulars. See also page 508, 
November 3. 
$ FEBRUARY 17, 1912.— London, E.C.--New 


rricrs.— The Port of London Authority invite 
preliminary sketch designa for new head offices 
in Trinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
of land as a building site. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

Jory 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A рав for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 3751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. А transla- 
tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 

No Darr.—Jordanhil, Glasgow.— PROPOSED 
TRAINING CoLLEGE.—See Competition News, 
page 508, November 3. 


Contracts. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
varagraph ia the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

NOVEMBER 24.--Brixham.—THEATRE.—For con- 
verting a portion of the market into a picture 
theatre. Drawings and specifications seen, and 
information from the architect, Mr. Fred Wm. 
Vanstone. Palace-chambers, Paignton, | 

NOVEMBER 24.—Dunkeld.—Housrs.—The High- 
land Railway Company invite tenders for a 


. ties, on deposit of 2l. 2s. 


block of four houses for workmen at Dunkeld 
and Birnam Stations. Plans and specifications 
with Mr. Willam Roberts, 
Engineer-in-Chief, Inverness. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Bala.—RaNGE.—For the laying 
out of a rifle range at Gwastadrhos, near Bala. 
Plans, specifications, and information from Mr. 
Robert Wm. Davies, M.S.A., architect and 
surveyor, Carno, Mont. 

NOVEMBER 25.— Blaydon-on-Tyne.—HaíLL.—For 
erection of & church hall. Quantities from 
Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, FF.H.I.B.A., erchi- 
tects, Darlington. 

NOVEMBER 25.—XKeighley.--Hovsrs.— Erection 
of a pair of houses in Raglan-street. Plans seen, 
and quantities from Messrs. J. Haggas & Sons, 
architects, North-street, Keighley. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Maidstone.—REeEPAIRS, ETC.— 
For drainage work and repairs at the public 
baths, and exterior painting oí the baths, 
Borough Surveyor's and Sanitary Inspector's 
offices. Drawings and specifications seen, an 
particulars from Mr. T. F. Bunting, Borough 
Surveyor. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Pontlottyn.—PicrURE PALACE. 
—-Ког converting a part of the old school into 
a picture palace, etc. Plans and specification 
at the architect's offices, Mr. T. Roderick, Ash- 
brook House, Aberdare. 

NOVEMBER 27. — Alnwick. —- AppiTIONS.—For 
alterations and additions to Clayport House. 
Names to Mr. J. G. Burrell, architect and sur- 
vevor, Market Place-chambers, Durham. 


NOVEMBER 27.—Caersws.—HOUsE, ЕТС. Erec- 
tion of quarry manager's house and office at 
Penstrowed Quarry. Plans and specifications 
from the County Surveyor, Broad-street, New- 
town. Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

NOVEMBER 27.—Bgremont.—SHOWROOM —-Erec- 
tion of à showroom, offices, etc., at gasworks. 
Plans and specifications at the Town Hall. Mr. 
Cowan, Surveyor to the Council. 

NOVEMBER 27.—Oban.—Hovuses.—The Callander 
and Oban Railway Company invite tenders for 
the tion of kippering-houses. Drawings seen, 
and specification from the Company’s Engineer, 
F Station, Glasgow. Deposit of 
21 28. 

NOVEMBER 27. — Tyne castle. Roorixd.— For 
steel and glass roofing at workshop buildings. 
Tynecastle Supplementary School. Plans seen, 
and schedules from Mr. J. A. Caríree, architect, 
3, Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

NOVEMBER 28. — Kilmallook. — STORE, ETC.— 
Erection of a coal-shed and general store. Plans 
and specifications at the offices of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society, Plunkett House, 
84, Merrion-square, Dublin. 

NOVEMBER  28.— Mardy.— CoTTAGES.— Erection 

of twenty-two cottages near the Mardy Hospital, 
for the Mardy Building Club. Plans and specifi- 
cation from Messrs. Johnson & Richards, archi- 
tects, Merthyr Tydfil. 
x NOVEMBER 28. — Willesden. — Rustic BAND- 
STAND.—The Willesden D.C. invite tenders for 
supply and fixing of rustic bandstand at Round- 
wood Park. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


the Company's 


NOVEMBER 29. — Audlem. — ADDITIONS.—For 
alterations end additions to the Audlem 
Grammar School. Plans and specifications from 


Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., County Architect, 
Newgate-street, Chester. Deposit of 11. for 
quantities. 

NOVEMBER 29.—Hoole.—ScHooL.—Erection of 
a new Council School. Forms of tender 
and quantities, on deposit of 21. 28, and 
specification and drawings with the architecta, 
Messrs. John H. Davies & Sons, 14, Newgate- 
street, Chester. 

NOVEMBER 29.—Manchester.—WaALL.—For re- 
building part of the boundary wall between 
the Crumpsall Workhouse and the Prestwich 
Union Workhouse. Particulars and form of con- 
tract at the office of Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, 
о 23, Strutt-street, Manchester. Deposit 
о s. 6d. 


NOVEMBER оа ети. one are он 
of engineer's cottage. lans and specifications 
from Mr. F. Mence, architect, 11, St. Peter’s- 


street, St. Albans. 

NOVEMBER 30.— Aberdare.— THFATRE.— Erection 
of an electric theatre for the Aberdare Cinemas, 
Ltd. Plans and specification seen, and quanti- 

from Mesars. Johnson 
& Richards, architects, Merthyr Tydfil. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Aberystwyth.— ADDITIONS, ЕТС. 
—For proposed additione and alterations to Nos. 
27. 29, and 31, Queen-street. Plans and specifi- 


cations from Mr. J. Lewis Evans, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 21, Great Darkgatestreet, 
Aberystwyth. 


NOVEMBER 30.—Aberystwyth.—HousE.—Erec 


tion of dwelling-house, etc, in Queens 
road. Plans and specifications from Mr. J. Lew» 
Evans, architect and surveyor, 21, Great Dark. 
gute-street, Aberystwyth. 

.NovEMBER 30.—Hull.—AppiTIons.—For вій. 
tions to the girls’ schools. Drawings and speci: 
cations from Mr. 
ment-street, Hull. Quantities on deposit of II. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Liverpool.—ALTERATIONS.—Fcr 
extensive alterations at the Territorial] Quarters 
and Drill.hall, Nos. 73, 75, 77, and 79, Shaw. 
street. Plans and specifications, with quantities, 
from the architect, Mr. J. C. Walker, West. 
minster-chambers, Crosshall-street, Liverpool. 

ж NOVEMBER 30.—London, N.—ALTEBATIONs.— 
The St. Mary Islington Guardians invite ten- 
ders for alterations, etc., at Receiving Homer. 
Hornsey-rise, ee advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

ж NOVEMBER 20. — London, М. — PLASTERING, 
ETC.—The St. Mary Islington Guardians invite 
tenders for plastering walls, etc., at Infirmars. 
Highgate-hill, N. Jee advertisement in th! 
issue for further particulars. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Troedyrhiw.—THFATRE.—Erec- 
tion of an electric theatre for the Troedyrhiw 
Cinema Company, Ltd. Plans end specification 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of 1l. IS., from 
Ме Johnson & Richards, architecte, Merthyr 

vdfil. 

DECEMBER 1.— Ebrington.--CorTAGF.—Erect:on 
of а cottage. Plans and specifications from Mr 
A. H. Callaway, architect, Union-chainber. 
Stratford-on-A von. 

DECEMBER  1.—Pontypridd.—CHURCH, FTC- 
Erection of proposed new church and institute 
Drawings and specification seen, and quantites 
end form of tender from Mr. Edward Rees, arch. 


tect end surveyor, Alexandra-chambers, Тай- 
street, Pontypridd. Deposit of 21. 2s. 
DECEMBER 4.—Batley.-—ADDITIOXS, etc.—Fer 


alterations and additions to the elementar 

schools in Mill-lane. Plans, specifications, ап 

quantities from Messrs. Hanstock & Son. 
ranch-road, Batley. 

DECEMBER 4. — Greenwich. — REPAIRS. — For 
repairs to the roof of the laundry at the Green 
wich baths and washhouses. Specification and 
form of tender at the Borough Engineer's Office. 
Town Hall, Greenwich. Deposit of II. 1s. 

DECEMBER 4. — Pontmorlais.—-THEATBRE.— Ere: 
tion of an electric theatre, for the Merth 
Palace, Ltd. Plane and specification with Mr 

. P. Bevan, architect, Express-chamber. 
Merthyr Tydfil. Quantities on deposit of 21. 2 

DECEMBER 4.—Stanwell.—Home.—Erection of 
a boys’ home sd oning the Union Workhouse. 
Specifications, plans, etc., from the Board: 
Architect, Mr. С. W. Manning, London-rosd. 
Ashford, Middlesex. Deposit of 9]. 9s. 

DECEMBER 5.—Manchester.—Exrensions.—For 
extensions to the buildings, at depdt, Queen ® 
road, Cheetham. Specification, quantities, ant 
form of tender from Mr. J. M. McElroy. General 
Manager, Corporation Tramways, 55, Piccadilly. 
Manchester, on deposit of 11. 1s. | 

DECEMBER 5.— Tinsley.—ScHooLs.— For suo. 
tions and alterations to the Church of Englan 
day schools. Plans seen, and quantite*., p 
deposit of 1., from Mr. С. A. Wilson. architec 
and surveyor, Hartshead-chambers, Sheffield р 

DECEMBER 6.— Aberfan.—Hovusrs.—Erection о 
twelve houses at Ynys-y-Gored, Aberfan, for 16. 
Grove Building Club. No. 2. lans and speci 
cation on E T. Edmund Rees, architect. 

erthyr Гу А 

DECEMBER 6. — Llanfachraeth. — ADDITICHs: 
etc.—For additions, alterations, and repairs v 
Council School. Plans and вресіћса fi 
Mr. Jos. Owen, F.R.I.B.A., County Arch 
tect, Menai Bridge. у 
ж DECEMBER 6.—Zondon,  N.W.—BATRROU. 
ACCOMMODATION.—The Metropolitan Alums 
Board invite tenders for forming bathroom 
accommodation in isolation block at N.W. 
Hospital, Lawn-road, Hampstead, N.W. het 
advertisement in this issue for fur 


ж DECEMBER 7.—Gondon, E.—Repares.—The ч 
George-in-the-East Guardians invite tenders 

i Workhouse and Infirmar 
Raine.street, Old Gravel-lane, E See advert™ 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
x DECEMBER 7.— London. E.—SUNDRY 5 
—The St. Georve-in-the-East Guardians E 
tenders for sundry works at schools. t m 
street, Upton Park, E. See edvertisemen 
this issue for further particulara. The 
ж DECEMBER 8.— Fast Ham.— Porr, omg, ild- 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public P" 15 
ings invite tenders for demolition o s 
mises, and erection of new branch part-office 
sorting-office. 


М . r 
. See advertisement in this iss ue fo 
further particulars. 


J. Bilson, architect, 23, Parla- 
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Marylebone Municipal Buildings. 


T might be thought that the decision 
as to when a building has become 
obsolete and demands to be 

replaced by one fulfilling modern require- 
ments could legitimately be left to its 
owner, who may claim to be ina position 
to judge whether it will pay him or not 
to remodel or rebuild. ‘There are, how- 
ever, sound and sufficient reasons why 
the owner is in many cases not fitted 
to be the sole arbiter on the subject. The 
first and most obvious of these cases is 
that in which the property is of a type 
detrimental to the health and character 
of its occupants—a state of things very 
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Design Placed First. 
By Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, F. R. I. B. A. 


FALSE ECONOMY. 


prevalent in our large cities. Attempts 
to deal with this have occupied their 
share of legislative effort for many years 
past, and, while a fair amount has been 
achieved, there is vet so much to be done 
that it has recently been proposed that 
improvement in this direction shall be 
transferred from municipal to national 
control. 

We have previously expressed the view 
that there does not seem to be any logical 
reason for the change, which would 
certainly, according to past experience, 
not be likely to lead to increased economy 
or efficiency, апа would, in most cases, 
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distribute the burden of cost less equitably 
than at present. Speaking of cost, this 
is apt to-be excessive owing to the 
marked respect in which the rights of 
property are held. Only if a building 
Is an absolute danger can it be legally 
destroved; any minor degree of injury 
to the community may hardly be 
regarded as depreciating its value, based 
on the rents that the ignorant and 
necessitous pay for it. Consequently, 
the owner has to be bought out at a 
value that disregards any responsibility 
he should bear as the possessor of 
property admittedly a menace to the 
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community. The ethics of this form of 
compulsory purchase, interesting though 
they may be, and the proper fate for slum 
propertv, are questions that have long 
been fairly definitely before the public. and 
we cin leave them for the moment to 
consider other cases in which the false 
economy of undue conservatism may be 
s ispected. 

That the matter is not solely one of 
economics will have occurred to many. 
and must undoubtedly have been brought 
home to all readers of H. G. Wells’s book, 
“ The New Machiavelli,” in which, after 
describing a group of three gaunt, 
dilapidated, and obsolete houses, he makes 
their unfortunate owner exclaim: “ Idon't 
own these houses, the houses own me.” 
How many a house owner has felt this 
mood, even though he mav not have put. 
it into words! How many a house owner 
is compelled to give an amount of time 
and attention to his obsolete and decaying 
possessions that might, devoted to 
another business or profession, secure him 
an almost equivalent income! If he 
carefully deducted a reasonable wage for 
time expended, how often would the 
balance left to represent the return on 
his capital show a ridiculously low rate of 
interest! Even adinitting the popular 
taste for house propertv, we find a general 
feeling of disillusionment and a sense of 
burden weighing on a majority of those 
who have invested in anv but good-class 
modern buildings. 

In all parts of London there тау be 
seen houses for sale at less than half 
what they originally cost, even when 
every allowance is made for the diminish- 
ing term of the leases. For. while street 
upon street is occupied in some wav 
utterlv different to that for which the 
buildings were originally planned, it 1s 
obvious that there must be more or less 
of makeshift bv the tenants, and con- 
sequently some compensating reduction 
in rents. Thus from both the landlord 
and the tenant is an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of effort demanded, and it is this 
continual waste of energy that is so often 
disregarded in estimating the value of 
existing property. The tenant might, for 
example. be justified. in paving 20 per 
cent. more rent if he could find a well- 
arranged home in the area to which he is 
limited. while the landlord would naturally 
be content with a lower rate of interest 
if his property gave him comparatively 
little trouble. 

Much has been laid at the door of our 
Jeasshold system, and it cannot be 
denied that it often acts as a deterrent 
to a rational treatment of obsolete 
buildings; but, at the same time, the 
numbers that have passed through their 
first lease and are running through their 
second, third. or fourth indicate 
emphatically the instinct against re- 
modelling or rebuilding if tenants can 
possibly be found who may manage 
to adjust themselves to the inconveniences 
of a habitation built in entire disregard cf 
their mode of life. 

We would not desire to give the 
impression that all old property is 
necessarily unsuited to modern require- 
ments. Many of the fine old houses of 
Mavfair and Bloomsbury are quite 

capable of adaptation to the needs of 
the present day. but further out in the 
Victorian. suburbs. there is a mass of 
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property, not too well built, that can 
only be kept in use by a disproportionate 
output of energy and expenditure. It 
is this class which demands careful 
investigation. with a view to forming a 
decision as to whether it would not be 
far wiser to undertake extensive rebuild- 
ing schemes. Ground landlords might 
help in accepting reasonable terms for 
the extinction of existing leases, and in 
granting a new tenure, so that the 
present obsolete buildings mav be replaced 
bv convenient accommodation: while, if 
all the preper reductions are made for 
the futile labour now involved in occupy- 
ing and maintaining these obsolete 
premises, it will be found that rebuilding 
would more often be justified than is at 
present imagined. 

In the United States a building is 

“scrapped " without hesitation as soon 
as it is considered in the least out of 
date, and, though the conditions here are 
very different and preclude our following 
this example in its entirety, there can be 
no doubt that we incline to the other 
extreme and preserve our buildings when 
social and even economic considerations 
would justify their destruction. 

The matter is one of grave import to 
London and our other great cities, and 
we commend it to the serious attention 
of our landowners and holders of pro- 
pertv. Put in brief, our contention is 
that it has never been studied on a really 
broad and comprehensive basis, and that 
such à study might materially modify 
the general] view as to what is worth 
keeping and what it would be politic to 
replace. 

— 8. — 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE EAST. 


URING Mr. John Bess absence 
on leave the work of preparing 
the report for the vear 1910-11 
on architectural work in India 

has devolved on Mr. Crouch, who was well 

known in London before hé took up the 
post of Consulting Architect to the 

Government of Bengal. In his report Mr. 

Crouch reiterates the complaint made 

bv Mr. Begg that there was an in- 

sufficient allowance of qualified assistants 
to cope with the amount of work in hand. 

It тау be due to this that so much of 
the official architecture in India appears 
to be so trite and uninspired ; but we 
very much doubt if this is the real reason. 

The present education of the European 

architect tends to alienate his sympathies 

from all modes of expression not based 
on the traditions of Greece and. Rome, 
and it is verv rare to find the man whose 
sympathies are broad enough to throw 
off the predilections that have been drilled 
into him and start afresh to absorb 
impressions coming from an entirely 
different source, 

In a country so vast as the East Indies 
it is Inevitable that the native traditions 
of workmanship and decoration must be 


relied on in the execution of the great 


majority of the buildings undertaken, 
and if these conflict with the cone eption 
of the architect the result cannot but be 
chaotic and unsatisfactory. We ought, 
therefore, to recognise native workman- 
ship as an essential factor, and, as there 
is a strong and definite artistic tradition 
with numerous skilful exponents still in 
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existence in the East. the imported 
architect will achieve far finer results 
bv basing his conceptions on this than bv 
trving to Impose alien and exotic forms 
on the native craftsman. 

We might instance the recent accept- 
ance of the Byzantine stvle as a vehicle 
for imaginative expression as an example 
of the architectural suitability of an 
Oriental manner as a basis for the personal 
expression of the artist, and in like manner 
the very definite characteristics of the art 
of Southern Asia in no wav preclude 
the note of personality so essential to 
modern architecture in its higher 
developments, provided the architect is 
the master and not the servant of the 
stvle in which he elects to work. 

Mr. Crouch's report complains that 
manv able designs have suffered in their 
execution by undesirable alterations at 
the hands of the Public Works officers in 
charge of the work. This points to a 
failure in organisation, but it also gives us 
a hint that even at headquarters there 
may not be a full appreciation of local 
methods and traditions. In the айии 
tration of such an extensive area аз that 
of our Indian possessions it is almost 
inevitable that there will be too much 
red tape, and that the mechanisin of 
government, with all its rigid rules and 
regulations, will militate against frecdom 
and the intimate studv of local materials. 
workmanship, and conditions so essential 


to the production of really vital 
architecture. 
— 


NOTES. 


THE chorus of apprecia- 


uber tion with which the 
Rome. scheme for the establish- 


ment of a British Centre 
of Study in Rome has been received 
colours the outlook of those who for 
so long have been interested with an 
optimism hitherto unknown. It seems 
that at length a wav has been found. 
and that a school not less worthy 
of our national prestige than it Is 
commensurate with our patent needs 
will soon be inaugurated and on its wav 
to the fulfilment of our desires. As 
Professor Blomfield points out in a letter 
to the Times of November 23: * More 
than our generation will of course, be 
wanted to bring about such results, and. 
as happened over 200 vears ago witli 
the French School at Rome, there are sure 
[but mast we be so sure*] to be 
mistakes—disappointments; but it will 
be a great thing to have made a start. and 
to have taken a step which may in the 
future have a far-reaching influence in 
steadving the erratic and disorderly 
methods 01 our modern architecture.“ 


THERE is one consideration 
which presents itself as 
relevant to the pro 
posals for a Centre in Rome, and that 
is of the precise extent to which students 
will, bv statute or practice, Le subject 
to authority and control as regards their 
work. We know that in the counsels 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects 
there has been growing a feeling that 
students do not contribute as much as 
they easily might (and with benefit t? 


Direction 
of Students. 
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themselves) to the common stock of 
record and research. A student wins his 
„ Soane, maybe —and wanders 
orth to the accustomed shrines vowing 
to do much and see what he may, and 
returns with manv, or not so many, 
unrelated drawings and sketches, very 
pretty in themselves, it may be, but more 
often than not of work which has been 
measured and remeasured (naturally, for 
it is presumably the best), and, prob- 
ably, of no real use as a contribution 
to our fund of exact and definite know- 
ledge. How much better, it is said, 
that the student, instead of meandering 
along the beaten track, or, if his tempera- 
ment dictate, into the many blind alleys 
of the bvpaths of research, should, for 
part of his time at any rate, suffer 
direction, or, more likelv, gladly accept 
inspiration and assistance, to the end 
that he шау do something which is of 
definite value to the architectural com- 
munity as well as to himself! And it 
seems to us that, with the nucleus of 
control] which the proposed School will 
provide, that there 1з considerable likeli- 
hood that this opinion will grow in 
strength and ultimately prevail. 


AND, seen from this 
point of view it seems 
right enough. Under 1n- 
telligent co-operation, organisation, and 
management, there would soon accu- 
mulate such а store of record that 
the student of а little while hence would 
search in vain for something really 
worthy of а year or even a month of his 
opening life. And there is this to be 
noted—it is the crux of the danger— 
that by just so much as the student's 
work becomes useful for the aggregation 
of such a mass of knowledge, by 
just so much does it tend to become 
more irksome and consequently value- 
less to the student himself. At first 
undoubtedly it need not be anvthing 
of the kind. But it is not difficult 
to foresee developments that would 
produce that state of affairs. For 
instance, the fund of record as it grew 
would come to have value for comparative 
purposes, and zeal on its behalf would 
consequently indicate that drawings 
should be to constant scales and in 
standard media. Again, stress would 
increasingly be laid upon the archivo- 
logical aspect, and so on. Finally, as 
we have said, the work which the student 
would find to be of value as sustenance 
to his individual temperament would 
become scarcer and, in cases, not to be 
found. In short, the tendency would be 
to lose sight of the fact that existing 
studentships were by their founders 
intended to help the keen men to the 
development of presumably hopeful and, 
let us hope, individual abilities. and 
gifts. Precisely how far this tendency 
could be developed and exactly to what 
extent it could be enforced would depend 
upon the interpretation which a court 
of law would place upon the terms of the 
founders will in each instance. 


Danger of 
Control. 


THERE exists а type of 
mind—and we cannot say 
definitely that 16 is the 
least valuable—to which the mere presence 


Necessity of 
Freedom. 
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of control, however exercised and to 
whatever end it be directed, is so galling 
as to vitiate any efforts which it mav be 
induced to make. There are individuals 
to whom it is à psychological necessity 
in their earlier years that they have 
some freedom just to “ lounge,” in the 
phrase of Mr. Bernard Shaw concerning 
himself. It is really dangerous to admit 
this fact perhaps in public print, and 
we do so only in duty bound at the first 
scent of danger to its due recognition. 
It is by no means certain that the best 
method of piercing to the essentials of a 
period, or of the art of architecture аз a 
whole, is to study in detail some one 
work or two, or even to grind hard at 
many. That method may produce а 
Cockerell, but not necessarily an Elmes— 
& Palladio perhaps—but consider the 
vagaries of Christopher Wren. And some 
of the better men to-day know this, and 
it is on them and their memories of а 
vagrant youth that the student in need 
will have to rely. А man may go about 
seeing with roaming eves and get the 
spirit of the thing without so much as a 
Sketch, though he may lack that ability 
to transfer detail which has been the 
bane of the architecture of our century. 
It is for this man as much as for 
those multitudes of others that open 


studentships are intended by their 
founders. 
"men ARRANGEMENTS in con- 
Official „ Dexion with the recon- 
Architecture 


struction of the old Tontine 
building referred to in our 
issue of November 10, page 538, were 
advanced a stage further at the meeting 
of the Glasgow Corporation on the 
23rd ult., and we regret to notice that it 1s 
in the direction so vigorously condemned 
by the President of the Royal Institute 
in his recent address. The proposal before 
the Corporation was to appoint the City 
Engineer as architect for the recon- 
struction of the Tontine area affected by 
the recent fire. We presume that what 
is really meant is that the City Engineer 
will see that the buildings are properly 
constructed, while some unnamed sub- 
ordinate on his staff wil put in the 
architecture. Surely Glasgow architects 
must feel that this reversal of the normal 
order of things is in itself an insult 
added to their injuries. It is some small 
consolation to know that this proposal 
did not pass without opposition, but the 
old arguments of a “capable staff,” 
and “why go outside and pay 5 рег 
cent. ?" carried the day against a 
counter-proposal to invite competitive 
schemes from city architects. The Lord 
Provost, while refusing to support either 
side, rightly pointed out that this was an 
important scheme, as it dealt with the 
old cross, the historic centre of the city, 
and everything possible should be done 
to secure the best result. We fear that 
the preliminary steps do not promise 
well. 


in Glasgow. 


— 2 — 
PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


Ar the Leicester Galleries there is an 
excellent collection of pictures, designed as 
illustrations for books, by three of at oncethe 
most popular and most able artists of to-day 
in this genre. The meticulous method and 
fancy of Mr. Dulac are well known ; not less 
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so the quaint wit of Mr. Arthur Rackham. 
But we are perhaps mistaken in claiming 
equal popularity for the work of Mr. Cayley 
Robinson. There can, however, be no 
doubt the present exhibition will bring him 
into line in publie estimation with his 
confréres of the adjacent rooms. It is fortu- 
nate in many ways that Mr. Cayley Robinson 
was chosen to illustrate The Blue Bird“ of 
Maeterlinck. His pictures do not possess the 
elements of ready wit and impish gaiety 
which are so immediately attractive in 
the illustrations of Mr. Dulac or Mr. Rackham. 
He is, to begin with, not & humorist, and 
his personal way of seeing things, his delicate 
poetic fancy, no less than his grasp of abstract 
decorative design, are not qualities likely 
to be immediately apprehended. Аррге- 
ciation of art of thistype isa matter of some- 
what slow growth and personal discovery, 
liable to develop, when it is found, almost into 
a cult. His illustrations of The Blue Bird“ 
will lead the popular mind as well as that of 
the collector in the right direction ; and they 
will initiate а younger world, among whom 
the illustrated book will have а wide circu- 
lation, in & charm not less convincing than 
that conveyed by the play itself. But the 
qualities of Mr. Cayley Robinson's art 
are shaped to larger issues than book illus- 
tration. The decorative form, balance 
of design, and spacious disposition of tones, 
as well as the knowledge indicated in his 
work of architectural features, will appeal 
particularly to architects. It would, indeed, 
be pleasant to find an artist of his decorative 
aptitude engaged upon some important 
mural scheme, instead of seeing the rare 
opportunities of this kind which are offered 
surrendered to a type of pictorial expression 
better adapted to book illustration or the 
anecdotal easel affair. Мг. Cayley Robinson, 
it is true, has his mannerisms, but so had 
Puvis de Chavannes and the majority of 
past masters, who interpreted a gencralised 
and delicate apprehension of things in terms 
of colour and considered forms. 

The exhibition of the London Sketch 
Club is as lively and as casual as usual. 
Mr. Frank Reynolds, Mr. John Hassall, 
and Mr. Lawson Wood аге pleasantly 
humorous in their various drawings designed 
for the illustrated weeklies or for the books 
of Charles Dickens or Mr. Kipling. Mr. 
Edgar Downs's animals are interesting, 
but his play of sunlight through a lacework 
of leaves has scarcely arrived beyond experi- 
mental study. The pastels and other 
paintings of Mr. George Sheringham are 
among the most successful on the walls, 
illustrating a pretty fancy and attractive 
colour schemes. Mr. Dudley Hardy is 
admirably represented in his later and more 
serious mood; while the pictures of Mr. 
Montague Smyth, Mr. Edgar Pattinson, 
Mr. Joseph Harker (whose scenery for 
“Kismet” and other plays has often enough 
suggested a gift for the more circumscribed 
medium of water colours), and Mr. Lionel 
Edwards deserve to be signalled out in this 
modest, tentative sort of show. 


— e 


KING JOHN'S PALACE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


At Southampton strenuous efforts are being 
made to preserve the historic Tudor house and 
King John’s Palace, one of the best existing 
specimens of Norman domestic architecture, 
the owner of which has offered the property to 
the Southampton County Borough Council 
at a much lower price than could be obtained 
were the property taken down and re-erected 
in America. The Council have accepted the 
offer, and à Local Government inquiry is being 
held as to a proposed loan of 420/. to purchase 
the buildings. There are тапу points of 
interest in the ancient palace, not the least 
being the chimney of the old fireplace, which 
consists of a flat projection on four corbels 
just beyond the beautiful double window. 
The rough chestnut beams of the roof have 
remained since the time when King John stayed 
in the building during his many visits to 
Southampton. 


C 
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С 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


THE annual Conversazione of the Architectural 
Association was held on Thursday, November 23, 
at Tufton-strect, and was а complete success. 

The guests, numbering upwards of 500, were 
received by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley (President) 
and Mrs. Horsley on the first floor gallery of the 
Museum. Mr. Gordon Craig had lent for the 
occasion four models for stage scenes for 
“ Macbeth,” and about thirty drawings for stage 
scenes, which were on exhibition. The models, 
which were illuminated, proved one of the 
greatest attractions of the evening. Mr. Craig. 
who for the last eight years has travelled and 
worked in Germany and Russia, has done much 
to influence theatrical productions їп Europe 
generally, and, in view of his proposed new 
theatrical school, his exhibits were of interest. 

There were some excellent drawings on 
exhibition by Messrs. W. S. George, Charles 
Gascoyne, Philip Hepworth, W. J. Palmer Jones, 
W. Walcot, and H. F. Waring, and the quality 
of the work shown more than compensated for 
the limited number of exhibitors. 

The following exhibits were also kindly lent— 
Jewellery (Mrs. Margaret de Castro), jewellery 
and enamels (Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gaskin), 
silver and repoussé work (Mr. Harold Stabler), 
silver and jewellery (Mr. J. Paul Cooper), old 
Chinese bronzes (Mr. Matt. Garbutt), bronzes 
(Mr. Arthur T. Bolton), candlesticks (Mr. Ernest 
Gimson), pewterwork (Messrs. Walter Churcher 
and А. B. Yeates), drawings by Mr. Philip Webb 
(Mr. George Jack), art metalwork (the Artificers' 
Guild. Ltd.), tapestries (Messrs. Martin van 
Straaten & Co.), embroidery and silks (Messrs. 
Warner & Song). 

The Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club filled 
the first floor gallery with work by members of 
the club. The club exhibits were of & verv 
comprehensive character, including water- 
colours, oils, photographs, and some etchings 
by Mr. George Vey, jun. 

The Museum and adjoining rooms were taste- 
fully decorated, and music was provided durin 
the evening by Pitman’s Blue Imperia 
Orchestra. freshments were served on the 
ground floor by Messrs. Harrods. 

Amongst those present were :—Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, P. R. I. B. A., Sir Ernest George, A. R. A., 
Mr. Gordon Craig, Мг. T. E. Collcutt, Mr. Arthur 
Keen, Mr. W. Curtis Green, Professor Beresford 
Pite, Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, 
Mr. H. A. Hall (Hon. Secretary), Mr. W. J. 
Tapper, Мг. Е. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, Mr. А. N. Prentice, and many 
others. 


ORDINARY FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held on Monday at No. 18, Tufton- 
street, Westminster, S. W., Mr. Gerald Horsley, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hall, Hon. Secretarv, announced that 
the Athletic Club Dance will be held in the 
Wharncliffe Rooms on December 8, at 9 p.m. 
Tickets, including supper, price 7s. 6d. each. 

The following gentlemen were then elected as 
members—t.e., Messrs. W. Allison; Wandsworth 
Common; G. B. Booth, Bayswater, W.; and 
M. H. C. Doll, Much Hadham, Herts. 

The President announced the following re- 
instatement—ne., Mr. G. A. Humphreys, 
Mo-tvn Estate Office, Llandudno. 

The President also announced that there is 
a vacancy on the Council, and that the Council 
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will'nominatefa member to fill this vacancy at 
the next ordinary general| meeting, when it will 
be possible for members to make further 
nominations. 

=e The President proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Francis Sills, for kindly presenting to the 
А.А. a copy of “Үе Solace of Pilgrims” 
(description of Rome in 1450). This was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Arthur T. Bolton then read a paper, 
entitled Thoughts on Jacobean Architecture," 
which is given on pp. 639-650, accompanied 
by some of the illustrations shown by the 
lecturer. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on December 11 (com- 
bined meeting with the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club), when a paper by Mr. Alan E. 
Munby, M.A., A. R.. H. A, would be read, 
entitled “ Is the Texture of Materials a Fetish ? " 

The meeting then terminated. 


— — — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : 
Annual General Meeting and President's Address. 


The annual general meeting and smoking 
concert of this Society was held at the 
Queen's Hotel, Leeds, on November 16. The 
President (Mr. Sidney D. Kiteon, M.A., 
F. R. I. B. A.) occupied the chair, supported 
by the Lord Mayor (Mr. Wm. Nicholson). 
The proceedings opened with the President's 
address to members and Associates of the 
Society, followed by the distribution of prizes 
to tlie students. . 

The President, in his address, said :— 

“Firstly, a few words about ourselves. 
The Society has lost this summer the services 
of its Secretary, Mr. Ralph Thorp, who has 
gone to Canada. Short as the time was in 
which heserved as Secretary, he won the good 
opinion of all our members by his courtesy 
and efficiency, and our good wishes follow 
him. Mr. Whitehead, who has done such 
good work for the Sketching Club, has kindly 
consented to take his place. I believe he 
will not fall below the high standard of 
achievement set by his predecessors. 

The year that has just passed has not been 
an important one in the history of our 
Society. But happy is the Society which has 
no history, and the object of this Society is 
not to make history, but to go quietly 
on its way as а permanent and unpre- 
tentious guardian of the interests of 
architecture and architects in this province. 
It is in no sense detrimental to the Society 
that its name has not been in evidence in the 
newspapers, and I assure you that it has done 
a considerable amount of quiet, unseen, but 
none the less useful work during the session. 

There are points, however, of a more 
public nature which our Council might 
well take in hand in the near future, 
such, for instance, as a firm protest against 
the increase of official architecture, which is 
becoming a menace to practising architects, 
and which is costing the ratepayers and tax- 
payers—as was so ably pointed out by Mr. 
Leonard Stokes in his Presidential address at 
the R.1.B.A. the other night—considerably 
more than if the work were put out in the 
fairer and more reasonable way to rate-paying 
and tax-paying architects. The public ought 
to be made to realise that they are paying 
more for what we may be pardonably per- 
mitted to term a worse article. 

Another point which has been discussed by 
our Council more than once is the growing 
evil of builders who make their own plans 
with one hand and hold out their caps with 
the other to architects to give them work. 
It is a cardinal fact of elemental justice that 
a mau cannot eat his cake and have it, and 
if a firm and united attitude were to be 


. adopted by members of this Society it is 


reasonable to suppose that those misguided 
builders could be made by practical means 
effectively to see the errors cf their ways. 
And this brings me to the time-worn subject 
of Registration, a subject which requires no 
arguments in its favour here. I own that in 
my early days I was opposed to Registration, 
but experience has taught me to be a 
Шого кош advocate of that policy. It is 
unnecessary at this time of day, when every 
trade and prefession has formed itself into a 
trade union, to point out the advantages 
which would accrue to our profession by a 


think, open to doubt. 
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closer union and а sterner discipline. It 
ought to be impossible for an employer to 
аап for а less remuneration than the 
modest minimum prescribed by the Institute, 
or for an architect to agree to such an arrange- 
ment. It ought to be impossible that archi. 
tectural work should be done—and ill done at 
that—by builders, plumbers, rent-collectors, 
and undertakers. 

The Institute is moving slowly but surely 
towards this achievement. The policy was 
ably advocated more years ago than probably 
he cares to remember by one of our ex-Presi- 
dents, Mr. J. W. Connon; and it has been 
endorsed, I think, by everyone else who has 
occupied this chair. Nearly 2,000 Licentiates 
have already been enrolled in the ranks of 
the Institute. Thus a most useful element 
of solidarity has been obtained in furtherance 
of the policy of Registration. 

The amalgamation of the Society of Archi- 
tects with the Institute seems likely to be 
accomplished in the near future. This states- 
man-like arrangement has meant self-sacrifice 
and the exercise of much tact and common 
sense on koth sides. The fact that such 
qualities have been so fully shown in these 
negotiations is a guarantee for the successful 
termination of the campaign for the statutory 
recognition of architects. 

The most important thing of all in con- 
nexion with the profession is the provision of 
education. Twenty years ago architectural 
education outside the usual office routine of 
pupilage hardly existed. Much progress has 
been made since then, and the proposed esta- 
blishment of a British School of Art and 
Architecture at Rome is another step in 
advance. Hitherto the winners of student- 
ships have wandered, sketch-book in hand, 
over Europe, filling up their time, doubtless 
very pleasantly, but with little or no dis- 
cretion or continuity in their efforts. Whether 
Rome at the present day is the best place 
for the study of living architecture is, I 
But if we cannot all 
go to Rome, it is open to all students in this 
province to attend the architectural school at 
the Leeds School of Art, where, under the 
direction of Mr. Coombs, a very thorough 
and sympathetic teaching is to be obtained. 

This year the work of our students is of 
a high quality, but there is not enough of it. 
Consequently, the competition has been poor, 
although the work which has been submitted 
has in nearly every case reached a sufficiently 
high level as to demand and to obtain a 
prize. 

The silver medal for measured work goes 
to Mr. Kruckenburg. The competition in the 
Design Class has been very keen. The sub- 
ject of the prize for construction was a diffi 
cult one, and elicited two very elaborate 
designs for а staircase and done in reinforced 
concrete. The prize goes to Mr. Voekel for 
a carefully-constructed and well- worked · out 
set of drawings. Mr. Chadwick's measured 
sketches form a very fine record of work 
ably rendered, and the series of details from 
the interior of Kirkstall Grange are par- 
ticularly good. There was only one competi- 
tor for the essay prize. The subject was 
“ Yorkshire Building Stones and Their 
Influence upon Design." The work of Mr. 
Palmer, who is the author of the only essay 
sent in, has been adjudged to be of sufficient 
merit to obtain the prize. 

A review of the state of emplovment among 
our members during the past year is not an 
inspiriting one, and we have to record the 
departure from the province of some of our 
number. Several firms of contractors, with 
hcnourable records behind them, have ceased 
business. ‘The feeling of confidence that was 
in the air up to a few years ago seems to have 
died away; people are marking time and 
hesitating to invest money in building enter- 
prise. Nor are the census returns of the 
current year for Leeds of an inspiring nature. 
It is not good news to hear that the popula- 
tion of the city is increasing now at a less 
rate than it was this time a hundred vears 
ago. There were then probably not five 
architects practising in Leeds, while now 
there must be ten times as many. There is, 
however, no reason why a manufacturing 
town should grow indefinitely, and there are 
many reasons why it should not. And. after 
al, a city which contains nearly half а 
million of inhabitants is a respectable unit. 
Athens at the height of her artistic achieve 
ments, Florence, in the Renaissance. never 
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contained so many inhabitants; and it is 
doubtful if the London of Sir Christopher 
Wren counted many more. It must be ad- 
mitted that in artistic matters Leeds has 
not progressed during the past year. The 
starving of the Art Gallery, the suppression 
of its Curatorship, and the akolition of muni- 
cipal concerts may save a few hundreds to 
the rates, but one is tempted to think that 
they are economies bought at too dear a price. 
All who care for the few remaining buildings 
of an older Leeds will deeply regret the 
drastic treatment at present being portioned 
out to Red Hall. As usual, the literary 
gentlemen have not spared us. In an ode to 
the statue of the Black Prince the poet of 
Punch alludes to Leeds as “a haunt of misery 
and gloom,” while a sonnet in the Spectator 
has some hard things to say on the ugliness 
of Leeds. In a recently-published guide-book 
to the West Riding I find the following 
choice passage :—It is questionable whether 
any other city, except perhaps Sheffeld, 
displays to the railway traveller such a scene 
of smoky hideousness as is offered to those 
who, descending from the Bramhope tunnel, 
and having left only a few minutes behind 
them the green and open valley of the Wharfe, 
look out towards the east along the filthy 
River Aire, from the summit of the viaduct, 
which crosses the Kirkstall- road. These 
extracts do not make pleasant reading, but 
it is as well sometimes to see ourselves as 
others see us. It is inevitable that the 
stranger who approaches Leeds expecting to 
find 1t a Vienna or a Paris should be dis- 
appointed. Nor has the claim yet been made 
for the city that it is a health or pleasure 
resort. But it is а great manufacturing 
centre, where nearly half a million people live 
and work probably as hard as in any other 
tewn in the world. And by reason of the 
strenuousness of their lives sunshine and pure 
air should be all the more necessary to their 
existence. Only recently a professor, speaking 
in Sheffield, told his audience that smoke was 
essential for the production of the best steel. 
But surely, as Mr. Gladstone once said with 
reference to another matter in a place not a 
hundred yards from where we now are, *' the 
resources of civilisation are not yet ex- 
hausted." Апа it is difficult to believe that 
science could not produce the best steel by a 
more cleanly method if it was made worth 
the while of science io do so. People have 
grown so used to what is really а reproach to 
our civilisation, or they are so busy in making 
money, that they have come to regard our 
smoke-laden atmosphere with regret, cer- 
tainly, but with resignation. The architect 
suffers from this nuisance perhaps more than 
any other member of the community, for the 
public are disinclined to put up good buildings 
when they know they will be shrouded in 
soot, within a year after erection. 

Town planning in our province has not yet 
passed out of the region of talk into that of 
practical politics. A very generally-expressed 
desire has been, however, shown that the new 
colliery districts so rapidly growing up round 
Doncaster should be something better than 
ihe sordid mining villages to which we are 
accustomed. 

In Halifax a competition, with prizes given 
by the local member, has been held for the 
best plan for improving the laying-out both 
of the town and suburbs. It is much to be 
desired that a similar competition should be 
held in Leeds. There seems an opportunity 
now, when additional municipal accommoda- 
tion is so urgently needed, and when the 
Infirmary is embarked upon ан extension 
scheme, that the approaches to the Town Hall 
—which stands in its inky cloak as a sort 
of Hamlet among the buildings of the world, 
bemused by its own surroundings—should be 
widened and improved. No street alteration 
of any kind has taken place here since the 
Town Hall was built, and surely it is high 
time that the setting to tlie fabric which our 
forbears wrought so well should be takeu in 
hand. 

There is now the chance for the correla- 
tion of some of the more important of our 

ublic buildings. The obvious truth cannot 
be too often repeated that one fine building 
does not make a fine city; but the wise group- 
ing together of fine buildings not only doubles 
the value of those buildings themselves, but 
also provides the only elements out of which 
à stately city is made. In an interesting 
address which the City Engineer, Mr. 
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Lancashire, read 1o the Association of 
Municipal Engineers last summer upon tlie 
development of Leeds he said, ‘ Although 
recent improvements have resulted in the 
possession of many streets and buildings of 
which Leeds is justly proud, it cannot te 
argued that reconstructions are more, if as, 
satisfactory as construction properly planned 
in the first instance, even apart from the 
extremely heavy extra cost. One is bound 
to realise that, in some cases, there has been 
no design beyond street widening for better 
travelling facilities, no motive beyond the 
wider streets and the better buildings which 
have followed the widenings ; and some of the 
fine new buildings have been erected where it 
is impossible to appreciate properly the full 
beauty of the architect's creation." 

Probably the most important building 
enterprise in this neighbourhood at the pre- 
sent time is the City of Leeds Training 
College and its fleet of attendant hostels. 
There every care has been taken with the 
disposition and grouping of the various build- 
ings, and this forethought will, I think, re- 
sult in an interesting and satisfactory lay- 
out. There is every chance, too, that the 
suburb which will grow up around it will ke 
carefully and effectively planned. 

For the first time there is a Lord Mayor 
of Leeds wlio is connected with the building 
trades, and we may rest assured ‘that Mr. 
Nicholson, who is an hon. member of our 
Society, will do what he can to promote its 
best interests during his term of office. 

Now nothing remains but to wish you a 
pleasant and prosperous year. The happiest 
life that а man can lead is an architect's life 
it his interests and sympathies lie that way. 
And, I would add, the happiest architects 
are tlie provincial architects, for they usually 
have a greater range and variety in their 
work, and have more varied lay interests 
than is possible to Londoners. And, to 
crown all, they have the open country at 
their back with all that it means to a 
man’s health and spirits. Nor does it seem 
needful now that a traditional style is once 
more beginning to emerge from the chaos of 
clever eclecticism, and, now that opportunities 
for study are so much greater, that the design 
of provincial architects should be measurably 
inferior to that of their London brethren. 

Although it is quite certain that we cannot 
all be men of genius, we can, at any rate, 
see to it that our buildings shall fulfil the 
sound and common-sense requirements of 
Inigo Jones and be “solid, masculine, and 
unaffected." We can put the best that is im 
us into our work, play the game, and mind 
our own business, and thus ensure happiness 
not only to ourselves, but to those who come 
in contact with us." 

The Lord Mayor proposed a vote of thanks, 
ın which he remarked upon the necessity for 
the development of the city upon more broad 
and architectural lines. It was as easy, he 
sald, to build well-designed buildings as to 
build“ mere structures.“ 

Mr. J. W. Connon seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

An entertainment, arranged by Mr. E. C. 
Spruce, followed. 


Manchester Society of Architects: Paris and 
Vienua. 


On November 22 Mr. P. Abercrombie, of 
the Liverpool School of Town Planning, gave 
a lecture on the contrasted development of 
Paris and Vienna. Speaking of Vienna first, 
he gave plans showing the development from 
the old medieval town which still remains 
in the centre. He explained how the old 
line of fortification was adapted to form the 
Ringstrassem, and how, in laying out this 
street, Open spaces were arranged opposite 
to and between their public buildings. With 
maps of the district. he showed the open belt 
of country. well wooded and picturesque. 
which surrounds the town, and which 18 to 
be left unbuilt on for ever. The factories 
were placed on the south-east of the town; 
the prevailing north-west wind thus carrying 
away the smoke. 

Turning to Paris, the Roman cross roads 
had formed the basis of the modern town. In 
all the modern improvements. both of 
Napoleon and Haussmann, the vista had been 
the principal motive. In obtaining this the 
individual buildings were of necessity sut- 
servient to the general lines, and in this way 
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Paris had always been more fortunate than 
Vienna. 

Mr. Abercrombie had many excellent slides 
of the buildings and streets. А discussion 
followed, in which Messrs. Barker, Agate, 
Worthington, Corbett, and others joined. 


Liverpool Architectural Society: XVIIIth- 
Century Architecture of Bath. 

A paper on *XVIIIth.Century Architec- 
ture of Bath” was read on the 20th nit., 
before the Liverpool Architectural Society 
by Mr. Mowbray A. Green, of Bath, Mr. 
A. Thornely presiding. Describing the con- 
dition of Bath in the end of the XVIIth. and 
the early part of the XVIIIth century, he said 
it was cramped, dirty, and ill-fitted to receive 
the gentle and Robie people who came so 
willingly to submit themselves to the drastic 
treatment which the doctors prescribed. The 
city, standing upon an area of about 37 acres, 
was scarcely larger than it had been in medi- 
eval days, but it was full of interesting houses 
of the Elizakethan and Jacobean periods. 
Of the builders of the early years of the 
XVIIIth century little was known, but in 
1707 George Trins began to build just outside 
the north wall of the city, and there still 
remained some interesting houses, in one of 
which General Wolfe was staying when he 
received, in 1759, orders to proceed to Quebec. 
John Wood, a Yorkshireman, born in 1704, 
came to Bath at the age of twenty-one, with 
large ideas as to rebuilding Bath, and the 
description of апу and various buildings in- 
volved in the lecture showed how much Bath 
owed to him architecturally. Speaking of 
Wood as he was in 1754, some three months 
before his death, the lecturer said, he had 
been a busy man, commercially successful, but. 
one who left behind him such a record of 
buildings as few could boast of. Twenty- 
seven years previously he had found Bath 
emerging from the squalor of a medieval city. 
and 1n the interval named he had seen erected 
some of the most palatial groups of which any 
city could boast. The planning of the part 
of Bath to which he devoted much attention 
marked the genius of а man who had laid 
out his schemes with a sense of nobleness and 
fine effect. Masterly and bold in design, he 
grouped up the façades of his buildings so as 
to produce harmony and a ‘feeling of propor- 
tion, and he added to the interior that 
Ingenuity of planning aud decorative design 
which had made them so full of interest to 
people of the present day. 


Aberdeen Architectural Association : 
Structural Ironwork. 

Mr. Harkourne Maclennan delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ Structural Ironwork and Steel- 
work for Architects’’ before the Aberdeen 
Architectural Association in the Northern 
Arts Club, Aberdeen, on the 10th ult., Mr. 
James B. Nicol, President of the Association, 
occupying the chair. 

Mr. Maclennan said :—'' Before turning to 
the practical part of my lecture dealing with 
details of construction, illustrated by diagrams 
and working drawings, it may be interesting 
to give a brief outline of the rise of iron and 
steel coustruction (some might like to add to 
this the decay and fall thereof), as, if we are 
to believe the concrete-steel designers, the art 
of steel and iron construction as applied to 
buildings is ou its last legs. I do not agree 
with this view. Concrete-steel construction has 
undoubtedly a great future before it, but ] 
would venture to say that in the space of 
sixty years or so since iron construction was 
introduced there has not been sufficient time 
io develop this latter method either as re- 
gards the scientific disposition of material or 
as regards the strength and nature of the 
materials at command. Our knowledge of the 
proper proportioning of steel materiale is as 
yet far from complete, ак witness the recent 
disastrous failare of the Quebec Bridge, where 
the best engineering skill in America proved 
msufticient. With respect. to the improve 
ment on our present materials, signs of this 
are already to hand in the increasing use of 
nickel steel, which is some 50 per cent. 
stronger than ordinary medium steel, while 
retaining in great measure the qualities which 
have rendered mild or medium steel so adapt- 
able to the needs of the engineer in the past. 

T am not concerned to uphold or belittle 
steel construction as against. steel-concrete, or 
ferro-concrete, as it is usually called. because. 
I think, there is plenty of room for both : but 
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during a visit to Paris six weeks ago I was 
much struck with the fact that all the large 
buildings in course of erection which I 
happened to conie across, mostly extensions to 
the great shops for which Paris is famous, 
(and these large shops nearly all appeared to 
be extending), more were being carried out in 
steel-frame construction than in ferro-concrete. 

[ give this for what it is worth, but in France, 
which is justly regarded as the home of ferro- 
concrete, it is at least striking. 

Modern iron construction may be said to 
have begun about 1851, when the Great 
Exhibition was opened in Hyde Park, and 
the large glass and iron building now recon- 
structed and known as the Crystal Palace 
was thrown open to the public. The inven- 
tion of the rolled-iron H-beam about this 
time gave a great impetus to the use of iron 
in buildings, for here was a simple girder, 
exceedingly strong and reliable, which archi- 
tects mould use freely without having recourse 
to intricate calculations. For many years the 
framing together of rolled-iron beams and 
cast-iron columns was the standard iron con- 
struction, and this continued until about 
twenty-five vears ago, when the construction 
of the Forth Bridge turned the attention of 
engineers, architects, and makers to the use 
of steel in place of iron, and in a very few 
years iron beams, etc., had disappeared and 
mild steel shapes had taken their place. For 
some time efforts had been made to find more 
trustworthy material than cast-iron for 
columns, and the new material was found to 
fulfil the conditions admirably; but progress 
was for a time slow, because manufacturers, 
and especially British manufacturers, did not 
realise the importance of putting out proper 
handbooks giving the properties of their 
sections in detail. Probably the first step in 
this direction was taken by the American 
makers, notably by Messrs. Carnegie, Phipps, 
& Co., and this was followed in 1895 b 
Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co., of Middles- 
Lrough. 

Present day students who have innumer— 
able handbooks to choose from do not. realise 
the difficulties which architects had to con- 
tend with twenty-five vears ago. when, as 
a rule, the best information to be had was 
а table of “safe” loads on iron beams, the 
safety of such being an elastic factor due 
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to the conscience or ignorance of the 
manufacturer or stock merchant; if two 
merchants stocked beams of the same material, 
dimension, and weight, the order naturally 
went to the man who said his beams could 
safely carry the most weight. 

The greatest development in the use of iron 
and steel in buildings has undoubtedly been 
witnessed in America, where, owing to 
exigency of space and other requirements, 
there has developed the so-called ‘skeleton `’ 
framework, and, later, the cage constru.- 
tion. The beginning of this construction in 
America may be said to have been about 1885. 
and it is sometimes supposed to have been 
an American invention; but this is hardly the 
case, as examples of skeleton construction, on 
a much less scale, certainly. but having all 
the requisite features, are to be found in 
this country long before the above date. At 
Stoney wood Papei Works, near Aberdeen, for 
instance, iron-framed buildings of several 
storles in height with thin panel walls are 
to be found bearing the date 1871, and at 
Union Works, in Aberdeen, there is a similar 
building which appears to be even older. At 
the same time, full credit must be given to 
American architects and engineers in grap- 
pling with, and successfully solving, the 
problems connected with the foundations, 
framing, and wind Lracing of buildings of 
enormous height, whatever we may think of 
their work from the point of view of good 
and sound, truthful building. 

American designers, having new problems 
to tackle, have gone about their work in a 
manner somewhat different from that which 
obtains in our country, and their methods 
differ from ours in many details ; but. sigus are 
not wanting that a certain similarity is grow- 
ing up between the steelwork executed in both 
countries, and this is to be ascribed in some 
measure to the many excellent American text- 
books on steel construction lately put on the 
market. The English text-book writer has to 
some extent neglected the architect’s require- 
ments, who has been compelled in con- 
sequence to get his information elsewhere. 
This is a matter which I hope will soon be 
remedied; the engineering profession owes 
a great debt to such Englishmen as Hodgkin- 
son and Fairbairn, and such Scotsmen as 
Gordon, Rankine, and Clerk Maxwell, whose 
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experiments and conclusions are rightly 
regarded as classics, and it would be a matter 
for regret if our country should fall behind ш 
scientific knowledge. 

It is of interest to note, however, that 
Americans may have become rather self. 
satisfied until latelv with their knowledge of 
steelwork, and a quotation from the Roval 
Commission Report on the collapse of Quebec 
Bridge may fitly close ту preliminary 
remarks, viz. :— 

“The Forth Bridge was built on a system 
not suited to the established American 
methods of bridge construction, so that its 
disinctive features of design, construction, and 
erection were not followed. It is proper to 
add that the achievements of the Forth 
Bridge engineers deserve much closer study 
than appears to have been given to them in 
this continent. Messrs. Baker & Fowler 
succeeded in erecting а structure which 
weighs considerably less per lineal foot {һап 
the Quebec Bridge.. . It is to be 
regretted that the stress sheets and full 
engineering studies in connexion with the 
Forth Bridge have not been published. It is 
evident that the designers of the Quebec 
Bridge were compelled to work from experi- 
ence gained on much smaller bridges.” 

The lecturer then delivered his lecture. 
which was illustrated by large working draw- 
ings finished in colour. 

In the discussion which followed the 
Chairman, Мг. Clyne, F. R. I. B. X., Mr. Barr. 
A. M. Inst. C. E., aud others took part. 

! — —-— 

MARYLEBONE MUNICIPAL 


BUILDINGS COMPETITION. 


PERHAPS the most noticeable feature of 
this competition is the large number of 
designs submitted. a number out of all 
proportion to the importance of the occasion 
or to the value of the work to be executed. 

It is easy to deplore such a state of things. 
but more profitable to seek a cause and 
possibly a remedy that is within our power 
to adopt. lt appears to us that this 
position is largely created by those who are 
not sufficiently competent or sufticientl: 
mature and experienced to deal with the 
problem in а really satisfactory manner. 


Design Placed First. By Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, F. R. I. B. A. 
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Design Placed First. By Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A. 


lf from the total number of competitors we 
could eliminate all those who never had 
the ghost of a chance of success the re- 
mainder would, we fancy, be found a sufficient 
and reasonable number against which no 
complaint could be made. 
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the acknowledged masters with so good 
a chance of success? Would the average 
young painter apes e Sargent to paint 
a head or the ambitious young pro- 
fessional billiard player challenge Steven- 
son on equal terms? And if he did, how 
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often would he win ? Would he think the 
chance was good enough? Possibly he 
would if the judging of billiards or of the 
painting of a head was conducted on the 
same lines as the judging of architecture. 
As long as the present unzertainty prevails 


Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. Wallis & Bowden: North Elevation. 


Although there are many causes of the 
presence of immature or incompetent designs, 
it is probable that the element of chance is 
the greatest. So many unsatisfactory awards 
have been made in recent years, so many bad 
designs have won, that the whole thing has 
come to be regarded as a lottery in which 
anyone may one day draw a prize if he 
only competes often enough. “You never 
know your luck!“ is the usual way of express- 
ing it. The point is, vou should know your 
luck. You should be quite sure that you 
have no chance whatever unless you have 
quite one of the best designs. 

The present state of affairs is little 
short of a scandal. In what other] pro- 
fession—art, or craft, or  calling—does 
incompetence or inexperience gaily challenge 
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Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. Wallis & Bowden : East and West Elevations. 
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Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. Wallis & Bowden. 


as to the general principles upon which a 
competition will be assessed, so long will an 
undue element of chance exist, and as long 
shall we find a large number of immature and 
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incompetent designers who think the chance 
is good enough, and so waste their time 
and energy in carefully elaborating funda- 
mer.tally wrong and impossible ideas. 
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We have found it more easy to refer at 
some length to this serious aspect of com- 
petitions for the very reason that this is а 
case in which the award appears to have heen 
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Third Premiated Design, by Messrs. North & Robin. 
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made on some general consistent idea, 
with the result that quite one of the best 
designs has won. 

Too often we see cases in which, even if 
the best design is selected for the first place, 
the other premiated designs appear to be 
selected at random and, at times, to contra- 
dict one another. Here we are pleased to 
see that the assessor has followed out his 
idea, apparently made up his mind as to 
the right treatment of the scheme, and then 
selected the best of those that adopt this 
general treatment, ignoring others which 
may possibly be more able designs in their 
way, but not in the way which the assessor 
thinks is the right onc. 

This is an intelligible position for the 
assessor to take up. It tends to emphasise 
the importance of obtaining the right idea, 
of concentrating on the general lav-out of 
the scheme; while it tends to discourage 
the useless elaboration of desizas which have 
not been properly thought out in the hope 
of winning by the aid of attractive elevations 
or details. 

We think that most of the competitors 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
Third Premiated Design, by Messrs. North & Robin. 


after seeing the designs, will agree that the 
general treatment selected by the assessor is 
the right one. But, even though they have 
their own ideas as to the proper treatment 
of the scheme as a whole, we think they will 
all agree that out of those selected Mr. 
T. Edwin Cooper's is decidedly the best. It 
is not quite so easy, however, to see why 
the other premiated designs were placed in 
their particular order and why they were 
preferred to others on the same lines. 
Possibly there are determining factors which 
can only be appreciated after a more 
exhaustive analysis. 

A point which appears to have governed 
the whole scheme was the need to provide 
adequate and equally distributed light to 
the unusually large electrical showroom with 
the clerks’ office beneath it, and to do this 
without unduly sacrificing general con- 
venience of arrangement. The most obvious 
way to avoid making these rooms too long 
and narrow, or too lofty, was to light them 
on both sides. One of the chief points 
of the winning design is that in this matter 
it has arrived at the most satisfactory 
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compromise between the claims of light and 
of the convenience of direct approach to the 
Council Chamber and direct communication 
between it and the large committee-rooms. 
This has been effected without unduly 
sacrificing the size of the stair to that of 
the lighting areas, while providing Councillors' 
robing-room and lavatory exactly in the right 
place. 

It is interesting to note the different 
attempts to adjust these two conflicting 
interests of convenience and light. Messrs. 
Wills & Anderson, for instance, by discon- 
necting the front from the back block in 
the basement and ground floors obtain more 
equally distributed light to the large rooms, 
but, fceling the necessity of a direct approach 
from the entrance to the Council Chamber, 
they bridge over the central area on the 
first floor with а small ante-room. 

The effect, however, is rather cramped, 
and it would perhaps have been better 
if they had definitelv made up their minds 
one way or the other. This is what has 
been done in the design by Messrs. A. R. 
Jemmett & G. T. McCombie. 


Fourth Premiated Design, by Messrs. Warwick & Hall : 


East Elevation. 
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Fourth Premiated Design, by Messrs. Warwick & Hall : 


Here the desirability of light and air has 
evidently been thought more important 
than direct access to the Council Chamber. 
The central block is therefore dispensed with 
and the two internal areas become one 
central service court with a drive in from the 
mews, giving access to boiler-house, stores, 
and housekeeper’s apartments. This destroys 
the direct approach to the Council Chamber, 
although for reception purposes it still 
has adequate connexion with the suite of 
committee-rooms. 

No doubt it was considered that the 
better light to the large rooms and the 
interior of the building generally did not 
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justify so unusual a departure from generally 
accepted arrangements. 

One unsatisfactory feature of this com- 
petition is the absence of characteristic 
expression in so many of the otherwise 
most able designs. There seems to be a 
tendency to strive for the most imposing, 
almost we might say the most pretentious, 
effects, quite regardless of the fact that they 
may not be appropriate to the occasion 
and may not exactly distinguish the par- 
ticular character of. municipal offices as 
distinct from any other type of public 
building. 

It may be one of the general disadvantages 
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North Elevation. 


of the competitive system that it encourages 
a tendency to shout in order to make oneself 
heard, but the more the essential elements 
of design are understood and acted upon 
2T assessors the less this necessity will be 
elt. 

In this case the tendency leads to the pro- 
duction of designs which at first glance 
look more like the central halls of law courts 
or museums than municipal offices, with the 
result that they mislead and fail to express 
the characteristic sentiment of the subject. 
A building should not only impress the 
spectator, but impress him in the right way. 
Sheer size of columns or other features 
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Fourth Premiated Design, by Messrs. Warwick & Hall: Ground Plan. 
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is, no doubt, an effective element which 
should not be overlooked, but, all the same, 
it should have some relation to the scale of the 
construetion and the internal units of the 
building. The colossal Order can easily 
be overdone. What we cannot help feeling 
is that if this scale of feature and general 
treatment is suitable to, and perfectly 
expresses, the exaet character and relative 
importance of the three-storied block of 
municipal offices for one of the London 
boroughs, what would be the scale and treat- 
ment to be employed had this been a one- 
storied State building of the first monu- 
mental importance ? 

If we exhaust our means of expression 
in this direction over a relatively insignificant 
subject, what resources have we left when we 
come to deal with something really important 
which demands the largest scale of detail 
and imposing magnificence of treatment ? 

When we remember that the principal 
units, the most important apartments 
of this building are the Council Chamber and 
the suite of reception-rooms situated on the 
first floor, we are inclined to think that the 
most expressive effect is produced by those 
designs which most clearly exhibit that 
fact and which accentuate the first-floor 
line and employ the Order to emphasise the 
principal rooms to which the ground floor 
acts as a podium, rather than by those 
which couple the ground and first floor as 
if they contained rooms of equal importance. 
Where the suite of reception-rooms is placed 
on the first floor over the entrance and 
treated as lofty rooms rising through two 
floors, the more rational way of expressing 
this interesting fact would be to place the 
large Order at the first-floor level rather 
than on the ground. This would have 
the added advantage of bringing the Order 
into some intimate structural relationship 
with the building, and of determining its 
scale by structural necessity rather than by 
arbitrary sentiment. 

Where, however. as in at least one 
instance. the entrance and staircase hall 
rising through two floors becomes the 
central feature. the colossal Order on the 
ground floor may be considered a natural 
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and teasonabie way of expressing it. One 
advantage of bringing such а feature as а 
staircase hall to the front is that it naturally 
lends itself to a bigger treatment on elevation ; 
but when we see the same advantage claimed 
by designs which have not made the same 
sacrifice of convenience to obtain it we 
cannot help thinking that they ought not 
to have the best of both worlds. 

We presume that this question of scale 
was not the principal determining factor 
in the award, and that the premiated designs 
were chosen on general lines and in spite of, 
rather than because of, their colossal Orders, 
as we think that the scale shown by such 
designs as that by Mr. Robert Atkinson, Mr. 
Gascoyne, and many others is morein harmony 
with the nature and purpose of the building. 

While considering the general treatment 
of the site no doubt most of the coinpetitors 
were struck with the obvious advantages 
that would have been obtained had the 
Council acquired the whole block from street 
to street. 

In view of the unsatisfactory environment 
cf any building erected on the site proposed. 
and considering the possibility of future 
extension from street to street forming a 
complete and well-placed building. manv 
competitors may have hesitated as to what 
course to pursue. Only one design, however, 
that by Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, 
has definitely adopted the point of view 
that the future is of equal or greater import- 
ance than the present. and has made 
deliberate provision for future extension. 

The main entrance is placed central 
with the whole frontage. and not with the 
present building, but а secondary rates 
entrance is so placed as to form a sufficiently 
complete and symmetrical effect in the 
meanwhile. This arrangement, not necessi- 
tating a wide lighting area at the side, 
gives а little more floor area to the building, 
and the entrance, being off the axis, leads 
to an unusual treatment with the Council 
Chamber facing Gloucester-place. The 
design, however, is perhaps hardly carried 
far enough, and not sufficiently well worked 
out to fully realise all the advantages which 
such a treatment might possess. 
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Considering the large number of designs 
submitted, it is quite impossible in the space 
at our disposal this week to refer to other 
points of interest involved or to consider 
more of the designs in detail. We propose 
therefore to return to the subject in our nest 
week's issue. 

— . —— 


GENERAL NEWS. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects. 

At the general meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects next Monday. 
December 4, there will be on view an impor- 
ant collection of photographs of buildings in 
Italy, Greece, etc., recently presented to the 
Institute by Mrs. Cates, known as the 
»Arthur Cates Collection." 

District Surveyors' Examinations. 

Examinations of candidates for the оћсеѕ 
of District Surveyor under the London Build- 
ing Act, and of Building Surveyor under local 
authorities, held by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, pursuant to statute, took 
place on the 26th and 27th ult. Of the ten 
candidates admitted, the following three 
passed, and will be granted by the Council 
certificates of competency to act as District 
Surveyors in London, viz. :—Ronald Seymour 
Andrews, of 103, Bow-road, Вож, E: 
Joseph Edward Mundell, A.R.LB.A., 157, 
Wool Exchange,  Coleman-street, | EC: 
Herbert Henry Young, 11, Tankerville-road. 
Streatham, S.W. 

Architectural Assistants at the Board of 

Works. 

In the Parliamentary Papers Mr. Snowden 
asks the First Commissioner of Works if he 
is aware that there are a number of pw- 
fessional men engaged in the Office of Work: 
who are termed architectural assistants, and 
who possess certificates of technical efficiency: 
that some of them are members of the Royal 
Institute of Architects, Surveyors’ Institution. 
and allied societies; that these men have 
been emploved for many years by the 
of Works, but are still not established: and 
will he consider their claims to be placed on 
the established list?.—Mr. Dudley Ward 
replies as follows :—The answer to the four 
parts of the honourable Member's question 15 
in the affirmative. With regard, however, 
to the last section, the First Commissioner 
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Fourth Premiated Design, by Messrs. Warwick & Hall. 
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is not at all sure that there is any general 
desire оп the part of those gentlemen who 
might Ее considered eligible to be placed on 
the established list, with the consequent sacri- 
fice of income which would be demanded by 
the regulations. 


The Late E. A. Abbey, R.A. 

In terms of his testamentary dispositions 
the late Mr. Abbey has bequeathed Chelsea 
Lodge, Tite-street, Chelsea, to the members 
of the Royal Academy for the use of the 
President conditionally upon the house being 
renamed Abbey House, and that his bronze 
bust by E. Onslow Ford, his portrait of his 
wife, and a work by Saint-Gaudens shall be 
placed there permanently. with the plate and 
furniture. He leaves to the Royal Academy 
the library at Morgan Hall, Fairford, for 
removal to Abbey House or the Academy 
students’ roon, and a sum of 6.0001. for the 
maintenance of the house. Some oí his own 
works are left to the British National Gallery 
and the Art Museum, Boston. The New 
York Tribune says it is stated that Mrs. 
Abbey will observe her husband's wishes, 
though the fact that she has survived him 
nullifies these bequests. 


British Museum Appointments. 

The Trustees have appointed Mr. 
Henry Beauchamp Walters, Bell Scholar 
and Chancellor's Medallist, and Class I., 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge University, and 
author of many books upon Etruscan and 
Greek art, to be Assistant-Keeper in the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities ; 
Mr. George Francis Hill to be Assistant- 
Keeper in the Coins and Medals Department ; 
aud Mr. Julius Parnell Gilson to be Keeper of 
Manuscripts. Mr. Hallett, the official guide 
to the Museum, has been appointed to con- 
tinue the conduct of parties of visitors at 
12 and 3 o'clock daily. 


London Museum. 

A section of the Museum will be devoted 
to a permanent exhibition of models, drawings, 
etc., of playhouses and theatres, with por- 
traits, play-kEills, and similar memorials. Mr. 
Laking has secured a copy of R. Morden and 
P. Lea's panoramic “ prospect," 8 ft. in length, 
of Londoir and Westminster in 1715, as seen, 
at intervals, from the Surrey shore, and a 
collection of curiosities of XVth-XVIIth 
centuries date recently discovered in Pater- 
noster-row; Mr. R. M. Walker, has lent his 
collection of Battersea and Chelsea enamels 
and china, whereof one case alone is valued 


at 25, 000“. 


King Edward Memorial for London. 

A meeting of the Advisory Committee of 
the fund for providing a memorial to King 
Edward in London has just been held at the 
Mansion House. The Committee had before 
them the suggestions and designs of Mr. 
Bertram Mackennal, A.R.A. (sculptor), and 
Mr. Edward Lutyens (architect) for a 
memorial of his Majesty, in bronze and Port- 
land stone, to be erected at the Piccadilly 
end of the Broad Walk in the Green Park. 
After explanations by the two artists as to 
the site. cost, and extent of the memorial 
and their treatment of the work, the Com- 
mittee unanimously expressed their general 
approval of the scheme. The Committee 
during their meeting also considered and re- 
Jected a proposal for a site at Hyde Park- 
corner which Professor Adshead, of the 
University of Liverpool, had suggested as an 
alternative to the Broad Walk scheme. Sir 
Vezey Strong was requested to see the Chair- 
man of the London County Council and 
ascertain to what extent the Council would 
be prepared to co-operate with the Corpora- 
tion and the Committee in dedicating the 
Shadwell Market site as a public garden and 
playground for the inhabitants of East 
London. 


The Institution of Water Engineers. 

The first (winter) general meeting of the 
newly-incorporated Institution of Water 
Engineers (established as the British Associa- 
tion of Waterworks Engineers in 1896) will 
he held at the apartments of the Geological 
Society, Burlington House, W., on Friday 
and Saturday. December 8 and 9. The pro- 
ceedings will commence on Friday at 4 p.m. 
and on Saturday at 10.15 a.m. The follow- 
ing papers have been promised for reading 
and discussion, in addition to the other items 
on the programme, viz. :—(1) “ Waterworks 
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Management," by Messrs. Easton Devonshire 
and William Matthews; (2) " Portland 
Cement on Public Works,“ by Mr. 
G. Thornhill Edwards; (3) ** The New Water- 
works for Skegness,” by Mr. Percy Griffith. 


The Institute of Metals. 

The London Meeting of the Institute. of 
Metals will be held at the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Storey's-gate, West- 
minster, S. W., on Tuesday, January 16, and 
Wednesday, January, 17, 1912. The meeting 
will commence on Tuesday afternoon, when 
the President-Designate (Professor W. 
Gowland, F.R.S.) will deliver his inaugural 
address on the subject of Copper and Its 
Alloys in Early Times.” The whole of 
Wednesday, January 17, will, if necessary, 
be devoted to the reading and discussion of 
papers. In connexion with the annual general 
meeting, the third annual dinner of the Insti- 
tute will take place in the evening of Tuesday, 
January 16. 


St. Peter’s Church, Bethnal Green. 

At a sitting in St. Paul’s of the Consistory 
Court of London on November 16, Dr. 
Tristram, K.C., Chancellor of the Diocese, 
granted a faculty for the erection of a new 
choir vestry to communicate with the exist- 
ing clergy vestry, and, by means of a cloister 
ov covered way, with the church, at an esti- 
mated cost of 500/. It is also proposed to 
expend 100/. in adapting a space between 
the choir stalls and lobby as a side chapel, and 
in setting up an oaken screen or dwarf wall 
at the entrance into the choir, and also to 
make a new entrance on the north side of the 
church. The alterations will be carried out 
by the architect, Mr. E. T. Dunn, of Ilford, 
and in harmony with the present structure, 
which was built, in Hackney-road, in 1840-1, 
after designs by Vulliamy. 

Cannon-street Terminus Hotel. 

The South-Eastern Railway Company have 
taken over the terminus hotel, and intend to 
effect some extensive alterations and improve- 
ments of the structure. The project includes 
the redecoration, in a scheme of white and 
gold,'and the relighting of the Great Hall 
and of the Pillar Hall a masonic temple 
above the Great Hall, relighting of the corri- 
dors, and the addition of а restaurant and 
grill-room, with new entrances from the 
station and the forecourt. The Great Hall 
is reputedly the largest in the City. 

Soho Works, Birmingham. 

Mr. George Tangye, of Heathfield Hall, has 
presented to the Birmingham Corporation the 
unique collection of Boulton, Watt, and 
Murdock relics, formerly in the Museum of 
the Soho Foundry, which he purchased some 
years ago. Amongst the models are Mur- 
dock's rotary engine and pump, Watt's engine 
indicator, and the Newcomen engine in scc- 
tion; there are many drawings, letters, and 
MSS., including the letter-books of Boulton's 
and Watt's business correspondence, and an 
interesting letter written by Watt in 1787 to 
the Abbé de Calonne. "The gift supplements 
many valuable presentations, of Wedgwood 
ware and pictures, to the Museum and Art 
Gallery, Birmingham, on the part of Mr. 
George Tangye and his brother, the late Sir 
Richard Тапруе. 


Craftsmen and State Aid. 

Mr. C. В. Ashbee's new book, entitled 
“Should We Stop Teaching Art?" will be 
kased on the recent findings of the Depart- 
mental Committee of the Royal College of 
Art. Mr. Ashbee will plead for the organisa- 
tion of craftsmen throughout the country, and 
Rossetti, Sandys, Millais, and others. 


— — —— 
COM PETITION NEWS. 


New Municipal Buildings, Marylebone. 

The following awards have been made by 

the assessor in this competition :— 

1. No. 15, Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A., 
12, Gray's Inn-square, W.C. 

2. No. 79, Messrs. Thomas Wallis & J. K. 
Bowden, Queen Anne's-chambers, 
Westminster, S. W. | 

3. No. 39, Messrs. North & Robin, 99, 
Regent-street, W. 

4. No. 13, Messrs. Warwick & Hall, 15, 
South-square, W. "m 

An ilustrated review of this competition 

appears on pages 628-634. 
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Nurses’ Home, Bolton Infirmary. 

This building will be a memorial to King 
Edward VII. ‘The competition is confined to 
architects practising as principals within the 
borough of Bolton. Three premiums аге 
offered, namely, 50/., 20/., and 10/. The 
assessor is Mr. John B. Gass, F. R. I. B. A., of 
Bolton, and designs are to be delivered to 
the Town Clerk by February 3 next. 


Teachers' Training College, Glasgow. 

The Provincial Committee have selected the 
following six firms to compete in the limited 
competition for the above :— 

Messrs. H. & D. Barclay; Mr. Andrew 
Daltour; Messrs. John Burnet & Son; Mr. 
Henry Higgins; Messrs. Honeyman, Keppie, 
& Mackintosh; and ‘Messrs. Macwhannelll, 
Rogerson, & Reid, all of Glasgow. 

We understand that they will each receive 
a honorarium for their services. 


Public Hall, Leicester. 
This competition was won locally by Messrs. 


Stockdale Harrison & Sons, architects, St. 
Martin’s, Leicester, and tenders are now 


advertised to be in by December 8 next. The 
assessors were Mr. E. George Mawbey, · 
Borough Surveyor, and Mr. S. P. Pick, 


County Surveyor, both of Leicester. We have 
received a circular letter convening a public 
meeting for last night (November 50) in 
opposition to the scheme, the principal objec- 
tions taken to the present scheme being stated 
as follows :— 

“ (1) The unsuitability of the site. 

(2) The inadequate accommodation. 

(5) The objectionable acoustic properties. 

(4) The undesirable and out-of-date method 

of seating. 

(5) The safety of the public has not 

sufficiently been considered. 

(6) The hall, which is intended to be used 
for dancing, bazaars, exhibitions, etc.. 
cannot be suitably seated for concert 
purposes according to modern ideas. 

(7) No estimate has been placed before 
the public showing the cost of main- 
tenance and repairs, which will ke 
unduly heavy owing to the temporary 
nature of the building. 

(8) The Corporation is exceeding its powers 
by depriving the public of open 
spaces. 

(9) That the present financial position of 
the town does not warrant the 
expenditure for such a purpose. 

(10) That there is no real demand from the 
general public for the hall.” 


— ——— 
BOOKS. 


In the March and Borderland of Wales. By 
А. С. BRADLEKx, with illustrations by W. 
M. Meredith, and maps. (London: Con- 
stable & Co., Ltd. 1.—Shropshire, Here- 
fordshire, and Monmouthshire. 5s. net. 
II. - Glamorgan and Gower. 3s. Od. net.) 

THE author of these entertaining volumes 

explains in his preface that when the ques- 

tion arose of issuing a second edition of In 
the March and Borderland of Wales it was 
decided to divide the book, which consisted 


of two somewhat distinct districts. The 
lesser part dealing with Glamorgan has, 


therefore, been issued separately and con- 
currently with the Shropshire volume, and, 
in our opinion, wisely, the two volumes deal- 
ing with distinct districts and forming 
volumes easy to handle and peruse. ‘These 
are not guide-books, but are the records of 
the ‘leisurely wanderings” of the author, 
and, though of more direct interest to local 
readers, they contain so much entertaining 
matter that they deserve to be read by a 
wider public. The author's method has been 
to visit various towns and viilages in the dis- 
tricts dealt with and describe them topo- 
graphically and from the point of view of 
the antiquary and archeologist; and, in the 
hands of a careful and painstaking writer 
like Mr. Bradley, the method, provided the 
locality dealt with has suflicient history and 
character, cannot fail to have an instructive 
interest. The pages of these two volumes, 
describing now some architectural work, or 
some local historical fact, then some divert- 
ing experience or anecdote, bear evidence of 
considerable research on the part of the 
author, and we offer him our thanks for the 
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pleasure the perusal of his work has afforded 
us. 

The illustrations by Mr. Meredith add to 
the interest, and value of the volumes, 
though they are a little unequal in merit. 


The Art of l'lychromatic and Decorative 
Turning. By G. ASHDOWN  AUDSLEY, 
LL.D., and BERTHOLD AUDSLEY, Demy 
8vo. With 21 plates. (London: George 
Allen & Co., Ltd., Rathbone-place. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 

THis volume is one of ‘ Allen's Technical 

and Art Manuals," and is a practical 

manual for the professional and amateur 
turner," the authors of which are architects 
bv profession. They have written a clear 
and useful account of an interesting branch 
of the wood-turner's art, and the diagrams 
and illustrations are of practical value. In- 
cluded in the volume are the following 
chapters :—'' Coloured Woods Suitable for 

Decorative Turning,“ “Decoration by the 

Process of Studding," “ Decoration by the 

Process of Lamination," * Decoration by the 

Process of Geometrical Inlaying.““ and the 

„Practical Application of Polychromatic and 

Decorative Turning.” 


The Principles of Planning Buildings. By 
Percy L. Marks. (London: B. T. Batsford. 
12s. net.) 

Tuar this book has found an appreciative 
publie is evident from the fact that a third 
edition, revised and enlarged, now makes its 
appearance. It contains much practical 
information as to the requirements, arrange- 
ments, aspect, and so forth, of different types of 
modern buildings that must be extremely useful 
to the general practitioner ; particularly when 
he is suddenly called upon to display a know- 
ledge of a class of building with whose require- 
ments he happens to be unacquainted. 

From this book he may obtain a general 
idea of what the author calls the general 
scope of a building," its main characteristics, 
and the chief points whieh govern its general 
disposition. Such information being often 
most quickly conveyed to an architect by means 
of a plan which emhodies it, the illustrations of 
plans of different classes of buildings are a useful 
feature which have no doubt contributed largely 
to the success ot this publication. 

It is this aspect of the book which we consider 
most valuable, for it is probable that there always 
will be a demand for such information, if reliable 
and up-to-date. 

When, however, the author deals with general 
considerations, and such abstract questions as 
symmetry or axialitv, his method апа his 
results seem to us to be less satisfactorv. Indeed 
it is a question how far this book may be said to 
redeem the promise of its title, which, after all, 
is & somewhat comprehensive one that might 
well lead us to expect & book of quite a different 
character. 

The principles of planning are the principles 
of organic architectural design, and they have 
no necessary connexion with the requirements of 
any particular class of building. They are the 
guiding principles a designer follows, the method 
by which he works, the wav he sets about it 
in order to obtain an architectural plan. An 
architect may be a most accomplished planner, 
without necessarily knowing the requirements 
and proper arrangements of a single modern 
building as built to-day. On the other hand, 
it is possible to have the requirements of every 
known class of building, down to the minutest 
detail, at one's finger-ends without knowing 
anything about architecture or understanding 
the most elementary principles of design. 

The two things are separate and distinct, 
although often confused, and we frequently 
hear of architects being referred to as experts on 
some aspect or other of planning because they 
happen to know the arrangements of, say, a 
public bath or a brewery almost as well as does 
a bath superintendent or a brewer. 

The requirements of a building are in reality 
the requirements of the people who inhabit it. 
They are formulated more by those who use a 
building than by those who design it. A know- 
ledge of these requirements is not so much a 
knowledge of architecture as a knowledge of 
life and of human nature. However con- 
venient it may be to have such information in a 
handy form in the bookcase, it cannot, after all, 
entirely take the place of information acquired 
first hand from the actual people themselves. 

Such information must, of course, be obtained 
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before the architect can put his principles into 
daily practice, but it is more а matter of fact 
than & matter of principle, more in the nature 
of the material which we mould to our purpose 
by the aid of the principles of planning. 

Our purpose is to create architecture, and the 
question of principles comes in when we ask 
ourselves how we shall proceed to use this 
material, this knowledge of life, in such а way as 
to produce it. 

In this, which we hold is the crux of the whole 
matter, the author does not seem to afford us 
much help, or to be altogether in touch with the 
advance of modern thought. We cannot 
honestly say that we think his remarks are of 
any special value. With some we are unable to 
agree, while those with which we do agree must 
surelv have bcen obvious truisms to all serious 
students for the last quarter of a century; 
although it is, no doubt, possible that there 
are still a few survivors from a former period 
to whom they may appeal with all the force of 
iewly-discovered truths. 

We do not wish to appear to quarrel with the 
author for not writing a book which he did not 
intend to write, but when he adopts so attractive, 
comprehensive, and ambitious a title, and 
states that the leading idea is to show the 
principles of planning [the italics are the 
author's] inclose theoretical and practical associa- 
tion," the title is only saved from appearing 
pretentious and misleading by assuming that 
the author attaches a different meaning to the 
word ' principle“ to that generally accepted. 

The book, being published by Mr. Batsford, 
is all that can be desired in quality of paper, 
printing, and general get- up. 
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CHEMISTRY. By Bertram Blount and A. G. 
Bloxham. (Londen: Charles Griffin & Co. 
14s.) 

PILGRIM LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By 
Sidney Heath. (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. net.) 

THE Акт OF Рогуснкоматіс AND DECORA- 
TIVE TURNING. By G. A. Audsley and B. 
Audsley. (London: G. Allen. 4s. 6d. net.) 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES AND THEIR PREVEN- 
TIVE ‘TREATMENT. By Е. C. Seaton, 
M. D. (Lond.). (London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 78. 6d. net.) 


—— = — 
LEGAL COLUMN, 


Land Valuation: Forms IV. and VIII. 


The Court of Appeal have now delivered 
considered judgments in the two cases, 
Dyson v. Attorney-General and Burghes v. 
Attorney-General. The history of these two 
cases will be found in these pages—Dyson's 
case, the Builder, December 24, 1910, and 
November 10, 1911, und Burghes's case, the 
Builder, May 19, 1911. In Dyson's case objec- 
tion was taken to Form IV. This form was 
issued under sect. 26, subs, (2), of the Finance 
Act, which provides that Any owner of land, 
and any person receiving rent in respect of 
any land, shali, on being required by notice 
from the Commissioners, furnish to the Com- 
missioners a return containing such particulars 
as the Commissioners may require as to the 
rent received by him and as to the owner- 
ship, tenure, area, character, and use of 
the lund, and the consideration given on any 
previous sale or lease of the land, and any 
other matters which may properly be required 
for the purpose of the valuation of the land. 
and which it is in his power to give. E wu 
aud the section imposes the liability to a 
penalty if the return is not made within the 
time specified in the notice, not being less than 
thirty davs. | 

In Dyson’s case the points raised were 
threefold : — 

I. That less than thirty days were allowed 
him in which to comply with the notices. 

П. That the returns were required to be 
made to some person other than the Сот: 
missioners. 

III. That the requisition numbered (i) in 
respect. of land, of which he was owner and 
also occupier, was ultra vires. This requisition 
was— If the person making the return is also 
the occupier, state the annual value, i.e., the 
sum for which tho property is worth to be 
let to a yearly tenant, the owner keeping it 
in repair.” 

The Court unanimouslv held that the fact 
that at least thirty days had not been 
allowed rendered the notices invalid, and 
consequently that all the notices served upon 
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the plaintif were merely — wastepaper. 
This really disposed of the case; but the 
Attorney-General invited the Court to express 
an opinion on the other points. They held— 
in this respect reversing the Court below— 
that the order to deliver the forms to an 
appointed officer did not invalidate the form. 
but that the requisition contained in (i) was, 
in the case of an owner in occupation, un- 
authorised, since it related not to information 
prescribed by the section, but was intended to 
«extract un admission, and that its presence in 
the form when delivered to an owner in 
occupation rendered the whole form invalid. 

The Court unhesitatingly held this to be a 
case in which the Court should exercise 15 
discretionary powers to make a declaration that 
the forms were unauthorised, and they com. 
mented in this connexion upon the incon 
venience and expense imposed upon a member 
of the public, from the forms having been 
issued contrary to the Act. 

Burghes's case turned on scct. 31 of the Act— 
“Every person who pays rent in respect of 
апу land, and every person who as agent for 
another person receives any rent in respect 
of any land," shall furnish to the Commissioners 
the nume and address of the person to whom 
he pays rent or for whom he receives rent. 
Burghes was а rent collector, and he was required 
to give the particulars as regards “any land 
situate within or partly within the parish or 
place of Plaistow South." It was held b: 
the Court of Appeal that, as the form related 
to no specific piece of land, this form was also 
mere wastepaper. | | 

Two subsidiary points may be mentioned in 
connexion with this latter case. The notice 
also contained a demand that the person should 
furnish ‘‘the descriptions and precise situations 
of the lands in respect of which rent 15 
received." The Attornev-General admitied 
that the Commissioners had no right to demand 
this information, and tie Court commented 
severely on the forms being allowed to issue 
by the Commissioners without the lands being 
specified. Secondly, it is to be observed that 
under sect. 31 the penalty is only threatened 
if a person * wilfully fails to comply with the 
provisions of the section,” not as is the cas 
under sect. 26—‘ fails to make a return within 
the time specified." a 

The Muster of the Rolls intimated thst 
under sect. 31 he might have hesitated t 
make a declaration holding the form invalid 
had the allowance of twenty-nine days in place 
of thirty been the only ground of complaint. 

Wa have endeavoured fully to explain these 
decisions, as a very large number of property- 
owners and land-agents are affected by the 
forms. It is, however, to be regretted that 
from the necessities of the case these juur- 
ments have come so late in the day, as some 
millions of notices, not in compliance wits 
the Act, may have been issued involving 
owners of property in serious expense 12 
obtaining professional assistance in answering 
questions which should never have been pur 

These two cases illustrate the importance to 
the public of access to the Courts being secured 
where Acts of Parliament have to be construed. 
and the dangers attending the uncontrolled 
action of officials. 


Nuisance from Noise. 
As very few cases are brought before the 
Courts in respect of nuisance from noise it 15 
somewhat extraordinary that the case of 


. Becker v. Earl's Court, Ltd., which we noted 


the Builder, November 17, should so soon hate 
been followed by another case. Page and 
others v. Watt and others, heard before Mr 
Justice Darling on November 24. The plaintiff: 
were the leaseholders and the occupiers of 
certain premises at Kingston-on-Thames, арі 
they complained of nuisance from noise from 
a skating-rink next door. The nature of the 
noises complained of were somewhat similar ta 
those in Becker's case, viz., a mechanical organ. 
the use of a syren and megaphone, and oca. 
sionally a brass band. On the granting of 
the licence the defendants had undertaken to 
take certain precautions, and had done so. bit 
it was alleged that these had not proved 
efficient in deadening the noise. The neigt 
bourhood was not a very high-class residential 
district, the houses being small houses let to 
weekly tenants and having a railway and х 
tramway close to them: but the plaintif- 
recovered damages, although an injunction 
was refused. 

The damage to the leaseholder was the 
difficulty in securing tenants; but from the 
report of the case it is not clear what damare 
were proved by the tenants. In Becker's са. 
in the Chancery Division, it will be remem 
bered, very strict evidence was required a: 
to the injury to health complained of. It mas 
be doubted whether noises of the character com 
plained of in these two cases should ёғ 
permitted at all in a residential district of ant 
sort or description. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. 
Edward White, Chairman, presiding. 

ENLARGING oF SCHOOLS.-——It is proposed to 
enlarge the Berner-street School, to provide 
accommodation for an additional 348 places. 
The Brixton-hill Industrial School for Girls 
is also to be enlarged, at an estimated cost 
of 560/., to provide accommodation for 
ninety girls. 

Parks.—A sum of 100/. is to be spent in 
connection with the formation of an old 
English garden at Battersea-park, including 
drainage, water supply. and the formation 
of paths and a pond. The house known аз 
“Inglewood” in Norwood-park is to be 
demolished and the site laid out as an addi- 
tion to the park. 

THEATRES, Kc. The following drawings 
have been approved of by tne Theatres and 
Music Halls Committee :—Hammersmith 
Skating Rink, Brook-green-road -erection of 
a bandstand. His Majesty's Theatre- -ven- 
tilation arrangements. 

OFFICE AND GARAGE.—In a report of the 
Building Acts Committee it was stated that 
it is proposed to erect an office and a garage 
on the eastern side of Streatham-hill, Wands- 
worth, on the conditions that the building 
is to be completed within eighteen months. 

New Fire BRIGADE STATION. —Owing to 
the inadequacy of the accommodation at the 
fire station in High-street, West Norwood, 
it is proposed to erect a new station at an 
estimated cost of 13,000/. A site for this 
purpose is to be obtained, at a cost of about 
2.100/., adjoining the tramways depot In 
Norwood-road. 

— —— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The R. I. B. A. Examinations. 

Sin,—In these times, when the desirability 
of registration of architects is more aud more 
felt, surely it is a pity that many unnecessary 
obstacles are presented to architects desirous 
of joining the Institute. 

Being desirous of sitting for the direct 
examination for architects in practice, I 
required information and advice as to the 
Institute's requirements, and requested an 
interview with one of the head officers of the 
Institute. A message. however, was sent to 
the effect that the clerk in charge was quite 
competent to deal with all questions соп- 
nected with the examinations. Surely this 
treatment scarcely encourages practising 
architects to join an Institute whose officials 
are hedged about by such circumlocution. 

Comparisons are odious, but one cannot help 
comparing this attitude with that, of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, where the humblest 
student may be sure of instant access to, and 
best advice from, the Institution's officials. 

F.S.I. 


Licentiateship R.I.B.A. 

Sin,—The letter of ‘‘Enquirer’’ on the 
above subject and the necessary age qualifica- 
tion as imposed Еу the “© powers that be ’ will, 
I ain quite satisfied, appeal strongly to many 
of our younger practising architects, who 
would willingly join this Licentiate Class, and 
who have all the necessary qualifications and 
proved ability, yet are lacking in years. 

I know of many instances, and, with your 
permission, will quote my own as an example, 
subscribing myself under a nom de plume that 
there may be no indiscretion. 

I bave been in active practice as an archi- 
tect for the last six years, and have carried 
out several important public buildings, rang- 
ing in cost from 38,0007. to 15.0004. Within 
the last two years I have entered for seven 
open competitions for various public build— 
ings; I have won three out of these, being 
placed first in each instance, and have been 
appointed to carry out the work. I am told 
that three out of seven is not a bad 
average 

I am at present engaged in preparing the 
working drawings, etc., for two public build- 
ings of some importance, one of which I won 
in competition, the other was given to me on 
my reputed merit alone. 

Naturally readers will say, “Why not sit 
for the examination?" My answer is this, 
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and I know there are many similarly situated. 
that I am forty-five minutes by rail from the 
nearest large town where I might expect to 
find the necessary tuition facilities; and I do 
not think the oldest and most experienced 
Fellow of the Institute will deny that to again 
pass the examination he would have to submit 
himself to careful and more or less prolonged 
study. Now, my time is fully occupied, and 
has almost always been with work which I 
carry out with the help of one junior assistant. 
only; there are people who are dependent 
upon me and my efforts. How can I find the 
time or inclination for hard study, with the 
possibility of failure after several mouths' 
work ? 
I am twenty-eight, and very sore about it. 
SECOND ENQUIRER. 


Official Architecture. 

injustice of the so-called 
employment complained of by 
and other architectural assist- 
ants in H.M. Office of Works extends far 
beyond them. The Office of Works is riddled 
by temporary employees, 1nany of whom have 
spent the better part of a lifetime there, and 
are entrusted with a large measure of 
technical and financial responsibility. In an 
Editorial Note you have already called atten- 
tion to this so far as it relates to the clerks 
of works. 

One would think that the First Com- 
missioner of Works must be aware of this 
long-continued injustice. Ten years’ service 
is ketter than any examination to determine 
if а man is suitable for permanent employ- 
ment, and is also a fairly safe indication that 
there is sufficient work to warrant the Depart. 
ment in making a permanent appointment. 
The justice of this must appeal to the First 
Commissioner, so that the injustice of depriv- 
ing men of well-earned pensions will be re- 
moved without resource to combinations and 
agitations. 

With regavd to the statement that official 
architecture is costly, I do not think that 
there would be much difficulty іп proving 
that the Office of Works obtains better bar- 
gains in their buildings than the average 
outside architect; but I wish to emphasise 
the fact that this is largely due to the 
efforts of the men who are turned off at sixty 
without a pension. А 


Ув, — The 
temporarv 
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Cost of Joinery. 

SIR,—I have read a letter signed “F. M." 
in your issue of last week with reference to the 
above. The statement Е. M." makes may 
or may not be so in London. "This I do not 
wish to argue or discuss here, but, in my 
opinion, if the facts are ав stated, would it 
not be fairer and more sportsmanlike for 
him (* F. M.") to privately and confidentially 
inform his late firm, with data, of these un- 
scrupulous and dishonest transactions, to 
enable them to thoroughly thrash the matter 
out and put a stop to same? 

I do not think in the long run that F. M." 
would lose by this, and, undoubtedly, at the 
same time, building trade and joinery works' 
employers have to thank your correspondent 
for bringing this matter to light. 

I only hope that should any of this kind 
of thing be happening in London (besides the 
case mentioned above) that F. M.'s"' letter 
may induce others, like himself, to go straight- 
forwardly to the heads of the firms and inform 
them of these malpractices. 

JAMES F. PARKER. 


The Port of London Offices Competition. 

SIR,—As one of those who, in season and 
out, both at the Institute and in the Press, 
have urged the limitation of unnecessary 
work in architectural competitions, may I 
be permitted to appeal to Sir Aston Webb in 
respect to the Port of London Offices Com- 
petition? 

As the preliminary drawings will only be 
seen by those ofticially connected with the 
competition, there is no need for many 
drawings, and particularly for the perspective 
view, which will entail a collective expendi- 
ture of probably 1.0007. Further, one eleva- 
tion ind one section would be sufficient to 
indicate the external and internal treatment. 

In the Marvlebone competition Mr. Hare 
has gone on right lines in eliminating per- 
spectives, but I venture to think he might 
have gone one further and spared the pro- 
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fession the 180 unsuccessful details which have 
probably cost their authors some 900/. 

I would respectfully ask our assessors to 
bear in mind what I have before шше, 
viz., that for preliminary purposes plans 
alone are necessary. L. 

Shop Front in Dover-street, Piccadilly. 

Str,—In the article in your list week's 
issue on the works of Mr. Walter Cave, 
architect, I notice an illustration of a shop 
front designed bv him in Dover-street, Picca- 
dilly (now demolished). May I be allowed to 
point out that there is a very similar original 
old shop front, built in the George's time. 
still existiug on the east side of the Hay- 
market, London, near Piecadilly-circus; it 
is now occupied as a tobacconist’s. 

Doubtless all Aabitucs of the West-end 
know this delightful old shop, but many of 
your country readers may be unacquainted 
with it. Horace T. Bonner, X. R. I. B. X. 


Memorial to King Edward VII. 

Sin,—Amongst the various sites suggested 
I have not seen that one at present occupied 
bv the statue of Achilles in Hyde Park as a 
likely one. 

There could not be much objection or 
difficulty in removing that memento of the 
Crimean War to congenial surroundings, say. 
the War Office end of St. James's Park, and 
adapting the ground for a memorial to our 
“peace-loving King.” 

I venture to think the change would be 
welcomed and appropriate. 

Wa. RAINE SELWwOOD, 
Registrar, Wandsworth Technical Institute. 


————9—— ——— 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Terrazzo Floor. 


Sir,—A terrazzo floor laid in a large apart- 
ment a few years ago has recently risen 
considerably in the centre. An examination 
shows that the terrazzo and floating layer of 
cement and sand have parted from the concrete 
bed under, the surface of which appears to 
be in perfect order and not to have risen. 

The concrete bed was composed of ashes 
and cement, and on breaking it up particles 
of coal were found in it. 

It is alleged that the gases generated Ev 
the coal in the concrete bed have burst the 
terrazzo upwards, but it appears to the 
writer that any ordinary hair crack would 
be suflicient to allow any such gases to 
escape without lifting the floor, and that the 
effect of such gases—if any— would be evident 
in the concrete. 

Can any of your readers explain such a 
movement, and what effect particles of coal 
would have in the concrete itself ? J. 


Hot Water and Galvanised-Iron Cisterns. 


Str,—I should be exceedingly obliged to 
you or to any of your expert readers who 
would be kind enough to give me the benefit 
of their experience in connexion with the 
action of hot water on galvanised-iron cis- 
terns. 

My water supply is derived from a well 
and the hot water for the bath is collected 
in a galvanised-iron cistern. The constitu- 
ents of the water are such that it has a 
deteriorating effect on the cistern, and in 
three years’ time it works through. This is 
the length of life of a new cistern which I 
put in three years ago. 

I am told by the builder that there is no 
alternative but to put in a new cistern, and, 
if such is the case, I must face the prospect 
of having to renew the cistern every three 
years. 

I cannot but think there must be some 
other remedy, and, as I have said, I should 
be exceedingly grateful for any advice on 
the subject. J. A. C. 


— — — 


LIBRARY OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
; MUSEUM. 

The Board of Education give notice that - 
the library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum will be closed from December 12 to 
January 20 inclusive for cleaning. relighting, 
and general renovation. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


“ False Economy " is the title of the leading 
article. which deals with the desirability both to 
the tenant and the landlord of destroying 
obsolete property. 


A second article, on Modern Architecture 
in the East," is given on p. 624, being а 
consideration of the factor of native craftsman- 
ship in the design of modern buildings in India. 


In “Notes” columns (p. 624) will be 
found observations on: “ Official Architecture in 
Glasgow " ; The British School at Коше”; 
“Direction of Students”; Danger of 
Control "; © Necessity of Freedom.” 


Some picture exhibition notices will be found 
on p. 625. 


The Architectural Association Conversazione 
was held on Thursday last week, and a brief 
notice will be found on p. 626. 


Under Architectural Societies (p. 626) 
brief reports are given of: Manchester Society 
of Architects“; Liverpool Architectural 
Society ”; Aberdeen Architectural Associa- 
tion"; “ Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.” 


An illustrated review of the Marylebone 
Municipal Buildings Competition Drawings is 
given this week (p. 628). In our next issue 
we shall have other observations to make and 


give further illustrations of some of the 
designs. 
Book notices (p. 635) include: “In the 


March an'! Borderland of Wales“; The Art 
of Polvchromatie and Decorative Turning“: 
The Principles of Planning Buildings." 


Legal Column (p. 636) includes comments 
on: " Nuisance from Noise" ; “ Land Valua- 
tion: Forms IV. and VIII." 


In our Correspondence columns (p. 637) 
will be found letters on: The R. I. B. A. Exam- 
inations " ; Licentiateship R. I. B. A.“; Cost 
of Joinery”; Shop Front, Dover-street, 
Piccadilly "; Memorial to King Edward 
VII.“; ‘ Official Architecture "^; Port of 
London Offices Competition." 


At the meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion on Monday a long and interesting paper 
was read by Mr. Arthur Т. Bolton on “ Jacobean 
Architecture," and a large number of lantern 
slides were shown. The paper is given in place 
of our usual Monthly Review (p. 639), where 
some illustrations in connexion with it will be 
found. One of our plates is also devoted to 
some of Mr. Bolton's illustrations. 


The annual report of the London County 
Council in reference to school buildings is 
noticed on p. 650. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 651) 
includes the following: Allow or Provide’ +°; 
" Unemployment Insurance”; Cement in 
Egypt; Forced Building Labour in the 
Middle Ages“; “ Projected New Buildings in 
the Provinces"; Applications under the 
Building Acts, 1894-1909," ctc. 


In Law Reports (p. 654) will be found 
A report of a case under the London Building 
Acts. 

—— موچ و — 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Studen's' Merting). — 
Messrs. J. and М. Legg on Brake-lining Coeflicients 
of Friction. Dr. W. C. Unwin, F. R. S., President, 
will occupy the chair, 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2. 

Aberdeen Architectural Associition.—Mr. G. M. Fraser 
on “John Smith, City Architect, and His Work in 
Aberdeen." 7,30 p.m. 

Incorporated British Institute of Certitied Carpentera. — 
Annual dinner, Boulogne Restaurant, 27, Gerrard- 
street, W. 7pm. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 4. 

The Koyal [Institute ef British. Arclitects.—Business 
meeting. Exhibition of photographs of buildings m 
Italy, Greece, ete. 8 p.m. 

Ronal Socicfy of Arts (Cantor Lecture). — Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes on The Curbonisation of Coal II. 
З pur 

Lirerpool Architectural Socictu.-- Mr. W. H. Wurd, 
M.A., on Renaissance Church Architecture. Illus- 
trated by lantern slides. 6 pan. 
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Tre Society of Bnginecrs.—Mr. Henry Adams on The 
Design of Tall Chimneys.” 7.30 p.m. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (Unirersity of London).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on The Chateaux of the Loire 
and other French Renaissance Buildings. 5 p.m. 


TCESDAY, DECEMBER 5. 

British Museum (University of London).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on Temples of the Ionic Order." Lantern 
illustrations, 4.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be further 
discussed, ** Electric Lighting of Railway-Trains : The 
Brake-Vehicle Method," by Mr. R. T. Smith, BSc. 
З p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6. 

Royal Arch#ological Institute —Professor T. Me Kenny 
Hughes on “Some Sources of Error in Assigning 
Objects Found in Sands and Gravels to the Age of 
those Deposits, with Special Reference to the so-called 
Eoliths." With lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

King’s College (Universitu of | London).—Professor 
Elsey Smith on Early Roman Churches." 5 p.m. 

Manchester Society ef. Architects, Mr. Paul Ogden on 
„Science and Proportion.“ 6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students' visit to the 
Liverpool Street Extension Works of the Central 
London Railway. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7. 
Society of Antiquaries, —8.30 p.m. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Dr. R. Pohl on 


“ National and International Standards for Electrical 
Machinery.” 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8. 

Aberdeen Architectural Association (in the Northern 
Arts Club), —Mr. G. M Fraser on A Historical Tour 
in Aberdeen.” Illustrated by lantern slides. 7.30 p.m. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural, Craftamen’s 
Society.--Mr. John Crawford on “The Duties of a 
Foreman Mason.” 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9. 

Incorporated British Institute of Certiied Carpenters 
(Carpenters! Hall, London-wall, E.C.).—Annual general 
meeting. 5.30 p.m. 


م Ş‏ ج و 
ILLUSTRATIONS.‏ 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Dorchester. 


JHIS church has been in course of con- 
| struction for the past eighteen 
months in a new district of Dor- 
chester, and is now drawing near to 
completion, with the exception of the tower, 
which (but for its lower stage), together with 
the screens and reredos, has had to be postponed. 

It will be scen that the plan is cruciform, but 
without the obstruction to the interior which is 
inevitable with a central tower; the organ is 
placed in a spacious chamber over the larger 
vestry, while the heating chamber is below the 
lesser. The gallery over the screen is available 
fora band. The roof over nave and chancel has 
a continuous barrel vault, 132 ft. long by 40 ft. 
high, divided internally by the screen and 
externally by the fléche ; the roof of the chapel 
is similarly vaulted, the arcaded passage between 
this and the chancel has a groined vault in 
stone. The archwavs of the tower are of the 
West-Country panelled ty pe, while the jambs and 
pillars of all others are plainly splayed, the 
arches only being moulded; the walls are of 
brick faced externally with Swanage stone, and 
all dressings are of Monk's Park freestone, and 
the roofs are tiled. The chancel, which is a 
special gift, has black and white marble paving 
anl steps. The floor of nave and aisles slopes 
upwards towards the east, thus making use of 
the foundations necessitated by the fall in 


` the site. 


Mr. €. E. Ponting, F.S.A.. of Marlborough, 
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is the architect, and the contractors are Messrs. 
Hoskings Brothers, of Newbury. 

Our view of the interior is taken from the 
drawing hung in the Royal Academy this year. 


The Red House, near Hitchin. 

THIS is a sketch design by Mr. J. Algernon 
Hallam, representing a house with a good-sized 
living-room and a small dining-room. The 
intention was to design a quiet house not relying 
on detail for cffect, and to reduce external 
paint to a minimum. The bricks would be2-in. 
dull red, the roof covered with purple brown 
hand-made tiles, the casements iron copper 
plated with lead glazing. The front door 
would be of oak. The gables on garden 
elevation would be covered with oak weather 
boarding. 


Jacobean Architecture. 

OTR illustrations of Bramshill, the Bodl^ian 
Library, Oxford, and the porch of St. Mary's 
Church, Oxford, are in connexion with Mr. 
Bolton's paper on Jacobean Architecture 
read before the Architectural Association on 
Monday (p. 639). 


———9—49—9—————— 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of November 30, 1861. 


Terrible Disaster in Edinburgh. 

EDINBURGH has just been tie scene of а 
horrible catastrophe. One of taos gigantic 
t'nements in tae High-street—thàat grand 
old street which conneets the Palace of Holv- 
rood with the castle—has fallen, and in its 
fall has buried the bodies of its ill-fated 
inhabitants. Up to the period at which we 
write, twenty-nine lives have been lost, 
fourteen persons have escaped with injuries 
more or less severe, and ten or twelve are 
inissing. 

The house whose sudden fall occasioned 
euch a fearful loss of life is supposed to have 
been nearly 300 years old. ‘Tne timbers were 
decayed and rotten, particularly the Joistiug. 
To all external appearance, indeed, it seemed 
more substantial than many of the old 
houses beside it ; for, by one of those inodern 
refinements in shop alt»ration, the original 
plaster front had, to some extent, been 
replaced by a front of ashlar. But its 
general rickety condition had long been 
palpable. 


—————9————— 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART, MILLBANR. 


An exhibition will be opened оп 
December 14 for three months of the collec- 
tion of works by English Pre-Raphaelite 
artists belonging to the Corporation Ап 
Gallery, of Birmingham, which is in course of 
being rebuilt. The collection comprises 
Millais’s Blind Girl," Holman Hunt's 
„Christ іп the Temple and Two Gentle- 
men of Verona," and Ford Madox Brown's 
"Last of England." with drawings by 
Rossetti, Sandys, Millais, and others. 


Sour" AISLE 


20078 TRANSEPT 


Church of St. Mary, Dorchester. 
Mr. Charles E. Ponting, F.S.A., Architect. 
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THE BUILDER. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON JACOBEAN 
RCHITECTURE. 


HOLAND HOUSE KENSINGION W: 
eo THORPES GROUND FLOR PLAN IN “THC SD MUSEUM - 


T the meeting of the Architectural 
Association on Monday a paper was 
read by Mr. A. T. Bolton, entitled 


“ Some Thoughts on Jacobean Archi- 
tecture,” which we are enabled to give in full 
below, together with some of the illustrations 
which the lecturer showed. 

“ Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen,-— 
In electing to deal with so difticult a 
subject as Jacobean architecture I shall 
claim to have reverted to an original con- 
ception of A.A. meetings, which was, I 
believe, that those who might know a little 
should endeavour to enlighten those who 
might be assumed to know even less. 

I confess I have always found the subject 
of Jacobean architecture very obscure. 
Although I have consulted a great variety 
of books in various libraries, I have rather 
endeavoured, as far as has been possible, to 
visit personally or revisit some of the chief 
buildings of the period. Houses in the 
nature of their use cannot be very accessible. 
and I am glad of this opportunity of making 
special acknowledgments of some very kind 
permissions accorded to me. I have also to 


thank Country Life for a loan of sixty 
lantern slides from their well-known illus- 
trations of old houses, and Mr. Batsford 


for the selection of thirty-five plates from 
Messrs. Gotch and ‘Talbot Brown's book 
exhibited here this evening. 

Of books a list might be made, but Mr. 
Blomfield’s lucid ** History of the English 
Renaissance and the great folio of Messrs. 
Gotch and "Talbot Brown have practically 
superseded the older works by Nash, 
Richardson, and Hall. To such authorities 
one can only express obligations, and differ 
when necessary at one's own risk. 

The researches of Mr. Wyatt Papworth 
have been the foundation, and useful addi- 
tions have been made by Mr. Harry Sirr in 
the R.I.B.A. Journal, and by Mr. Walter 
Spiers, the curator of the Soane Museum, in 
the useful notes he has compiled for students 
of John Thorpe's book. 1 shall hope to set 
out all the available facts, and then leave 
you to form your own conclusions. 

Pending further discoveries, many points 
in the discussion must remain open, but 
where the evidence seems reasonably 
adequate deductions that seem likely to be 
useful may well be drawn. 


Domestic Architecture. 

Domestic architecture is essentially а 
complicated subject. ‘Those of you who have 
looked into the history of a house extending 
over two or three centuries will agree that 
the customary absence of records, either of 
building or reconstruction operations, renders 


N 

| 
many common assumptions and historical 
deductions very unsafe. Broadly speaking. 


we shall find that each generation makes its 
own alterations, and that sales, with the 
accompaniment of new ownership, are pretty 
certain dates of successive upheavals. 

As an example it is amusing to see a 
house classified as of an H plan if you 
happen to discover that the wings are 
additions to а house, originally square, by 
some later owner. 

The hardest case of all is that of a house 
started on а basis of alteration or addition 
to an existing structure, and developing, in 
the course of building work, into a recon- 
struction so complete that the original house 
has been lost sight of and forgotten. 

It has, however, lived on in the restric- 
tions that it imposed on its successor. 

There are also cases where the client has 
evidently not been satisfied, and reconstruc- 
tions have taken place even before com- 
pletion. 

A good many facile deductions based on 
plans of old buildings rest, I am inclined 
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to believe, on similarly insecure foundations. 
It is as well to bear in mind our own experi- 
ences in house-building, and to allow for the 
prevalence of human nature in all epochs. 
The compromises of to-day were certainly 
equally enforced in the past, but we run to 
extremes when we exaggerate the roll of 
the paymaster. I think various allegations 
as to the non-existence of architects and a 
good many fanciful theories as to the genesis 
of old buildings should be profoundly 
modified by considerations of this order. 
Arguments based on the correspondence 
relating to Burleigh House, for instance, 
should allow for the fact that no Elizabethan 
exterior is more incoherent or unsatisfactory. 
Burleigh, in fact, was exceptionally deficient 
in architectural control. The best feature 
remaining of the Elizabethan interior, the 
great staircase, an interesting variation of 
the Italian type of stairs with ascending 
vaults, shows that in parts, at any rate, 
architectural skill of a high order must have 
been enlisted. 
Let us keep in mind all through the point 
of view of the working architect, who knows 
very well the decisive intluence of the archi- 
tect’s presence at his building. | 
We know that these ancestors had special 
riding allowances, and, as Mr. Blomfield 
puts it, “much of Inigo Jones's time must 
have been spent in the saddle." The same 
must have been true of the Thorpes and 
those others who so far are only names to us. 
There is no sense in looking for our signed 
sets of contract drawings and details at that 
time of day. You will find the 280 pages of 
Thorpe's collection and the Inigo Jones's 
Burlington-Devonshire set of drawings very 
illuminating as to the methods of these men; 
but these documents are not the whole story. 
Even now we know how far-reaching are the 
decisions on the ground and the bearing of 
actual set-out and vivd-voce instructions to 
men with whom we have worked before. 
Critics to command our attention must view 
their problems with the eyes of an architect 
and with that intuitive perception of style 


that springs from familiarity with a man s 
k. 
a would, all of you, distinguish without 
hesitation the work of Inigo Jones from that 
of Wren, for instance, and the work of the 
Thorpes and others might in time be made 

equally distinct. 
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What is Jacobean Architecture ? 


What do we mean, then, by Jacobean 
architecture? I propose mainly to adhere to 
the reign of James I. and its sequel under 
Charles I., but in no case to cross the gulf 
of the Civil War. In view of this, I have 
with reluctance omitted to deal with the 
beautiful College of Clare at Cambridge. 
The Palladian work of Inigo Jones is alco 
outside the subject. 

The twenty years from 1640 to the 
Restoration made many travellers, and when 
the exiles returned a process of refashioning 
old homes began that only want of money 
could avert. Wren, who had stayed at 
home, found it expedient to go abroad, but, 
as is well known, his tour was cut short in 
France. I take that story of Charles II. 
ridiculing his ideas as to the height of 
rooms аз a hint of the pressure put on 
architects to abandon the sound English ways 
of Elizabeth and James. 

The Guildhall in the ever-faithful city“ 
of Worcester has always impressed me as 
striking evidence of the change forced on 
by the war. 

In this frame of mind attention was con- 
centrated on the purely Palladian work of 
Inigo Jones. This increased in strength in 
the following century, when his work began 
to be published in the light of current 
XVIIIth-century practice. It 1s only in the 
latter part of the XIXth century that efforts 
have been made to disentagle the work of 
the master from that of his disciples. 

We ought to be able now to view the 
matter without bias, taking, perhaps, a 
further step in the direction of distinguish- 
ing his essays in the earlier manner. The 
complete portrait of Inigo Jones can only 
be arrived at by realising that he could 
not for all time be a bondsman in the house 
of Palladio. 

Jacobean architecture for our purpose, 
therefore, is that from 1600 to 1649, just the 
first half of the fascinating XVIIth century. 
Apart, however, from that, I think all of us 
do distinguish between Elizabethan and 
Jacobean work—that is, between the pre- 
ceding half of the XVIth and the following 
first half of the XVIIth centuries. 

Off-hand most architects would state a 
distinct preference for the former, and admit 
a belief that Jacobean work was a decadence 
from a more vigorous and interesting class 
of work. 


Social History of the Times. 


Possibly this may be unconsciously influ- 
enced by the political history of the time. 
The average Englishman thinks the reign of 
James I. stands in need of some apology, 
that it was a falling off from the glories of 
the Elizabethan age, a slackening of the 
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native pulse and a lowering of the national 
ideal. Certain actions, such as the execution 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, have become fixed in 
the public mind as disgraceful, and have 
been regarded as typical of the epoch as a 
whole. 

Probably the truth may be found in 


recognising that it was a transition age, with . 


all its accompanying difficulties, weaknesses, 
and occasional acts of baseness. 

Those of you who can read Green's ‘‘ Short 
History with pleasure and interest will 
recall the main outlines of the situation. 
Perhaps you will agree that after the 
vigorous personal government of Elizabeth, 
where the caution of the woman was aided 
by the astuteness of statesmen of exceptionai 
powers, a man of unusual genius was needed 
to preside over this inevitable transition. 

This is, of course, if you agree that 
* There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will." and that the 
growth of England was bound to be in the 
main as we know it has been. 

In that case you will admit perhaps that 
James I. could have with more reason than 
Hamlet exclaimed, The time is out of 
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joint. О cursed spite That I was ever born 
to put it right!” 

I seem to remember reading long ago some 
essay—I think by Professor Elmes, father 
of the architect of St. George's Hall--in 
which James was written of as the British 
Solomon, and an elaborate effort was made 
to establish his reputation for wisdom. 

Common opinion, however, maintains that 
the seeds of future trouble were sown in 
his reign, and holds him responsible for a 
system of favourites at once showy and un- 
reliable. and also for the education of his 
son Charles I. on lines which led him 
straight to the scaffold. 

To James is assigned the origin of the 
proverb that ‘‘ those who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones," the circumstances 
being that Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
had erected for himself a building so 
windowed as to be known as ''the glass 
house." Having fomented a disturbance. 
and the mob retaliating by breaking his 
windows, he complained to the King. who 
countered him with this characteristic utter- 
ance. We cannot acquit James of fostering 
the pedantry that was the curse of his age. 
He should have come under that great 
schoolmaster who had the courage to declare 
in an age of classical quotation that he ex- 
pected a gentleman to have forgotten his 
classics. 

In Thomas Fuller's memorable account of 
the wit combats at the Mermaid you will 
remember that Ben Jonson figures as the 


heavy Spanish galleon and Shakespeare as 


the nimble English galley, such as achieved 
the defeat of the Armada. The truth seems 
to be that very few people struggle with 
the complicated, allusive writings of Ben 
Jonson. He entirely missed the sure touch 
of Nature that pervades the writings of 
Shakespeare, preserving and handing them 
on from one age to another, through a 
constantly-expanding audience. 

Of the darker side of James's character 
we get glimpses in the literature of the 
period. To Laud accompanying Prince 
Charles on his madcap voyage to Spain 1n 
1625 he gave instructions that, as the 
Spaniards might resent a recent Royal refer- 
ence to the Pope as Antichrist, he was to 
set forth “that his Majesty had wnt 
nothing in that point concludingly, but by 
way of argument." His Chancellor, Bacon, 
knew what he was about when he wrote to 
the effect that dissimulation was allowed to 
kings as a part of policy. 

Confronted with а real revolution of 
thought, as set forth in his Chancellor's 
* Novum Organum,” James could see 
nothing more in it than that ''it was like 
the peace of God, which passeth under- 
standing." 
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The two turning points of Bacon's life 
came in the first quarter of the century— 
his appearance against Essex, a former 
patron, and his abasement before Bucking- 
ham, which preceded his impeachment and 
fall in 1621. А Jacobean Plutarch would 
have drawn Seneca and Bacon both to 
illustrate the failure of the highest intel- 
lectual gifts unballasted by character. 


The pregnant wit of the “Essays” 
astounds the reader. Imagine one of them 
to deal with the story of King Lear. The 
bad politics of the King would be illustrated 
with zest, the relations between fathers and 
sons touched on with the most pithy wisdom. 
and the Edmund’s moral, Thus the just 
gods of our pleasant vices make whips to 
scourge us," would be duly enforced. It is 
safe to assert, however, that the terror and 
pathos of the tragedy would be whollv 
missed. | 

It is unquestionable that Shakespeare's 
plays underline passing events, that in 
`* Hamlet,’ for instance, there are retlec- 
tions on King James's Court; but it is very 
hazardous to identify passages without the 
aid of very wide historical reading. Broadly 
speaking, the masques were for the Court 
and the plays for the people, but popular 
successes were commanded for performance 
at Court. Some of the duller historical 
plays doubtless ''walked" by means of 
underlined interpretation that is lost upon 
us. 

There is an instructive portrait of James 
at Knole, somewhat different from other more 
tlattering contemporary versions to be seen 
in the great houses of this date. In spite, 
however, of the threatening storm-clouds 
gathering overhead during this half-century. 
and the darker aspects of the life of the 
time and other assumed signs of decadence, 
we have this paradox, that in architecture, 
music, and painting, not to mention other 
promising arts and sciences, we stood, as a 
nation, on the verg2 of a veritable golden 
age. You will find this most interestingly 
put by a close student of the XVIIth cen- 
turv, the late Mr. Shorthouse, whose novel 
John Inglesant" will be known to many 
of vou :— 

No place could have been found which 
offered more to interest and delight a man 
of Inglesant's temperament than Oxford did 
at this time. It was still at the height of 
that prosperity which it had enjoyed under 
the King and Laud for so many years, but 
which was soon to be so sadly overcast. 
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Aston Hall : The Great Gallery. 


The colleges were full of men versed and 
intelligent in all branches of learning and 
science, as they were then taught. The halls 
and chapels were full of pictures and of rich 
plate, soon to be melted down; the gardens 
and groves were in beautiful order, and the 
bowling-greens well kept. Music 
was studied deeply as a science, antiquity 
and every foreign country being ransacked 
for good music, and every gentleman pre- 
tending to some knowledge of it. 8 
Every kind of curious knowledge was eagerly 
pursued; many of the Fellows' rooms were 
curious museums of antiquities and relics, 
and scarce bcoks and manuscripts. . . . 
The niceties of algebra and the depths of 
metaphysics were inquired into and con- 
versed upon with eagerness, and strange 
inquiries upon religion welcomed. А violent 
controversy was going on among the 
physicians, and new schools had risen u 
who practised in chemical remedies, instea 
of the old-fashioned vegetable medicines.” 

I must ask vou to allow that the shift- 
ing direction of Tudor, Elizabethan, and 
Jacobean foreign and social policy has its 
reflection in our architecture. 

Italy, France, the Spanish Netherlands, 


the liberated Netherlands, Spain itself, and 
more transiently Germany, each and all were 
shifting centres of influence. 
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"To think an English courtier may be 
wise and never see the Louvre." 

As the course of the Reformation and 
counter-Reformation fluctuated, so importa- 
tions of divergent tendencies came and went. 

1% was not only by the diffusion of ideas 
and of books and prints, but also by the 
actual immigrants, largely workers and 
workmen, that these forces were felt. 

All the while, however, England was find- 
ing herself not only politically, but also 
ertistically, and, as а man grows, absorbing 
or rejecting those elements which the state 
of her development dictated. 

The English as a race being at once un- 
accommodating and assimilating, the alien 
artists were absorbed or pushed out. Once 
more we see William the Englishman taking 
the place of William of Sens, but it serves 
no purpose to doubt their existence or deny 
their influence. 

Architectural historians have been perfect 
pendulums on this question. At one time 
everything is ascribed to Italians, Spaniards, 
or Flemings, while at another all must be 
native, making it, I think, pretty clear 
where the truth lies. The fruit-grower is 
not concerned to deny that his trees have 
been grafted. 


Architectural Position at Accession of 
James I. 

We will now turn to consider the archi- 
tectural position at the accession of James I. 
11603). а 

The flood tide of Elizabethan house-building 
was slackening, and we might call to mind 
the Shakespearean comment in the second part 
of Henry IV., which has a supposed reference 
to the transfer of the players to Bankside. 
and the building of the Globe Theatre in 
the winter of 1598-9 :— 

<“ When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection; 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices; or at least desist , 
To build at all? Much more in this great work 


А " . should we survey 

The plot of situation and the model; 
Consent upon a sure foundation; 

Question surveyors; know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo, 

To weigh against his opposite; or else 

We fortify in paper or in figures, 

Using the names of men instead of men, 
Like one that draws the model of a house 
Reyond his power to build it, who half-through 
Gives over, and leaves his part created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds. 
And waste for churlish Winter’s tyranny.’ 

This passage comes home to us when we 
remember that architect and surveyor were 
largely interchangeable terms. It gives us 
also an observer’s impression of the aban- 
doned Elizabethan houses to be seen in 
desolation and incompletion. 

By the end of the X VIth century a vast fund 
of experience had been accumulated. Able 
workmen abounded. and the need of the 
moment, was for some directing mind to focus 
the confused and scattered elements into a 
lucid whole, formulating a line of action along 
which future progress could be assured. 
You all know how the need was met, and 
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Aston Hall: Fireplace in Great Gallery. 


that in Inigo Jones an architect appeared 
whose work was destined to bridge even the 
gulí of civil war and to determine the future 
course of English architecture. 


Work of the Thorpes. 


You ought not, however, I think, to 
regard the Elizabethan and Jacobean ages 
as unprovided with skilful architects. 
Quite a list of names of men, whose 
biographies we should be only too glad to 
have, has been collected. We may, however, 
deduce from the Thorpe collection of plans, 
drawings, and designs that in the Thorpes, 
father and son, we have a type of the high 
degree of zeal and intelligence that the age 
produced. Peacham's reference in the 
'Gentleman's Exercise," first edition 1612, 
is: John Thorpe of the Parish of 
St. Martin's in the fields, ту especial 
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friend, and excellent geometrician and 
surveiour, whom the rather I remember 
because he 1s not only learned and ingenuous 
himselfe, but a furtherer and favourer of all 
excellency whatsoever, of whom our age 
findeth too few. And lastly the aforenamed 
Master John Thorpe his sonne, to whom 
I can in words never bee sufficiently 
thankefull." 

The impression produced by a careful 
study of the Thorpe drawings is that in 
them we have the record of studies made 
and designs conceived in the true spirit of 
the working architect. 

Thorpe was interested in тапу things, 
and, above all, desirous of extending his 
outlook. He seems to be groping after the 
development that Inigo Jones was to achieve. 
It seems possible, assuming, as is most 
likely, that we are dealing with two Thorpes, 
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that it was the son who was in Paris in 
1600 and received Sir Henry Neville's 
recommendation for promotion in England. 
Drawings of Paris buildings, dated 1600, 
are in the collection. The tendency, how- 
ever, is to look to Antwerp and Amsterdam 
rather than Paris. The older Тһогре ѕ 
weakness is an undue love of ornament and 
profuse picturesqueness of features, such as 
is also seen in the books of Du Cerceau and 
most of all in those of Vriese, with whose 
works Thorpe seems to have been very 
familiar. Du Cerceau flourished between 
1520 and 1584, but neither birth nor death 
are known. After a journey to Italy, he 
settled down, about 1549, as head of an 
atelier of engravers at Orleans, and, besides 
a series of books, probably issued quantities 
of prints for designers, such as those taile- 
douce which Wren collected during his brief 
visit to France in the next century. Du 
Cerceau was a pirate so far as most of his 
bocks were concerned, but his magnum opus, 
"Les Plus Excellents Bastiments,” which 
was on hand from 1550-76 (when the first 
volume appeared, followed by a second in 
1579), has, I think, some bearing on the 
question of the Thorpe collection. Тһе 
chateaux and Royal Palaces are repre-ented 
by a plan and an elevational perspective or 
bird's-eye drawing. Some of these are said 
to be drawings obtained at the buildings 
which Du Cerceau visited, оп the grounds 
that he could not have measured them in all 
and also because some of the drawings 
are evidently of an earlier date than others. 
May it not have been the case that Thorpe 
vaguely contemplated a similar book, and 
took some steps in the direction of collecting 
the materials, but that, being a working 
architect, and having no school of engravers 
behind him, his collection remained as mere 
data for his own use? 

What we seem to want is that some 
representative bodv interested in archi- 
tecture should undertake to facsimile for 
students and general use such collections 
of early drawings as those of the Thorpes 
and of Inigo Jones. With the best will 
in the world on the part of owners they 
must otherwise be largely inaccessible. You 
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аге doubtless aware that this has been 
extensively done in Italy from the drawings 
of the great Italians, which are thus made 
available to all. It is beyond the resources 
of an individual architect. It is essential 
that it should be complete, and not partial. 

Richardson attempted it with Thorpe’s 
collection, going as far as to issue a 
prospectus, before the days of photography, 
and his tracings for lithography exist at 
South Kensington. Our modern facilities 
are such that we want rather the will than 
the means to carry out so scholarly an under- 
taking. 


Holland House. 

Holland House, perhaps begun 1605, in- 
habited 1606, and finished in 1607, appears 
in Thorpe's collection in a form that shows 
that it was an alteration of a square house, 
‘‘“ Cope's Castle," by the additions of wings, 
n шо, and other features, comprised by 
Thorpe in his note on his drawings as “Sir 
Walter Coap at Kensington, perfected per 
me.—J. T." These alterations seem to date 
between 1612, when James I. stayed at the 
house, during the fatal illness of Prince 
Henry, and 1614, the death of Sir Walter 
Cope. James I. did not like the house; he 
said ‘‘the wind blew through the walls so 
that he could not be warm in bed." Three 
centuries of occupation of a house so close to 
the capital have naturally left many scars of 
time. 

Built in the first place of brick and a soft 
stone, much repointing, cement repairs to, 
and much cutting out of the stonework has 
taken place. It must be looked at with eyes 
familiar with Knole, Kirby, and Aston Hall 
to appreciate its original condition. As at 
Hatfield, the facades have little relation to 
each other. The south front is the most 
successful; like a Jacobean epitaph, it welds 
many and varied fancies into an expression 
of fair coherence. "There are sixteen gables, 
two towers, and a half-octagonal central 
turret, in combination with bay windows 
and arcades that seem innumerable. In the 
sunshine of a winter's day, strengthened 
with far-reaching shadows, the composition 
in its раіеіу and sparkle seems a fair 
Northern counterpart of the Villa Medici 
at Rome. 

The largeness of scale of the arcade seems 
to arise from the necessity of lighting the 
windows in the back wall. The fretted 
parapets have naturally had to be renewed. 
and nothing is so easily lost as the vivacity 
of the original design in work of this 
character. The straight east front, with 
eight gables. is in three stories, and seems 
to have been regarded by Thorpe as an open 
field for the exhibition of the Doric, Ionic. 


.and Corinthian Orders, each banded as his 


fancy dictat ^l on a different system of mis- 
guided ingenuity. Whatever may be said 
for this Jacobean method elsewhere, it is 
certainly misplaced on a brick background 
which already presents a fretted face. 
When the entablatures reach the angles 
they are cut off square, the fagade has neither 
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ends nor centre. Inside the house, the Great 
Chamber, or Gilt Room, is of considerable 
interest, as the white-painted and decorated 
panelled walls remain as hastily prepared for 
a ball to be given at the time of Henrietta 
Maria’s marriage with Prince Charles in 
June, 1625. 

We know that in 1623 Inigo Jones had 
orders to prepare two chapels, one at Denmark 
House and the other at St. James’s for the 
Infanta’s use, and then he went to Southamp- 
ton to prepare for her reception, being made 
а burgess of that city on the occasion. 

From this and the fact of the unquestion- 
akle Inigo Jones character of the two well. 
known gateway piers his connexion with this 
work has been assumed. 

Francis Cleyn, a painter and decorative 
artist from Denmark, employed by Charles І. 
as Designer of Tapestry at Mortlake, 
seems to have been engaged upon it, 
and he has produced a quaint and inter- 
esting, if spotty, effect. The imitated 
marbles, green, black, and red, of the wooden 
mantelpieces and frieze are an interesting 
indication of hurried preparation. The car- 
touche shields in the angles of the cornice of 
the room seem rather an Italian reminiscence. 

The late Mr. Watts, R.A., has painted on 
the large panels of the mantelpieces in 
shadowed gold work four figures in the style 
of those existing in St. Catherine Cree. 
Otherwise, the Gilt Room is said to be un- 
touched, apart from the ceiling, which fell, 
and has been replaced by a copy of one 
from Melbury. 

The staircase has been altered, and also the 
Chapel, but there are some other oak mantel- 
pieces of the period. The Gallery is now the 
Library, and all lined with books. The ceil- 
ing has been transformed into bays with top- 
lights. Much of the interest of the fine and 
historic interiors is naturally of a later date. 
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In forming an idea of London in the 
Jacobean age, bear in mind that brick build- 
ing did not become general till after the Fire 
of London. Lincoln’s Inn-fields and Covent 
Garden Piazza were toth novelties, and the 
great stone and brick houses along the Strand 
and Whitehall Palace itself were on the lines 
of Hampton Court, Old St. James's, and 
Lambeth Palace—country houses in town. 


Sir Paul Pindar's House. 

Sir Paul Pindar's house, the front of which 
is familiar to you all, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, is therefore of exceptional 
interest. The Museum authorities, doubtless 
for good reasons, have dated it 1600 instead 
of "about 1625," as formerly. Sir Paul 
Pindar is supposed to have been born 1565 
and died 1650. А native of Wellingborough, 
he was educated at the University, but pre- 
ferred commerce, and, entering the city, was 
sent to Venice at the age of eighteen as factor 
for the firm. He was there eighteen years, 
and in the crisis of 1601.2 is said to have 
been Cecil's agent. For two years Consul at 
Aleppo, 1609-11, he was Ambassador nine 
years in Constantinople, but he was in 
England in 1616, and again in 1620, when 
he was knighted. His final return was 
1625. А man of vast wealth, he had large 
financial dealings with Charles I., and ` 
was, besides, a generous contributor to the 
work of St. Paul's After his death his 
affairs were found in hopeless confusion. 
From this brief notice you will see that this 
house front is of the greatest value, as one 
which was considered adequate for a 
millionaire at that epoch. 


Aston Hall. 

Aston Hall, 1618-35, and Chilham Castle 
are near in date, but far apart in architec- 
tural character. Aston, in feeling, is more 
Elizabethan than Jacobean, particularly in 
its interior work. It hangs back in the stage 
of kossy, fretted, profuseness from which the 
new work of the century was freeing itself, 
and, except in the gallery ceiling, shows little 
assimilation of the lessons that were being 
derived through the Italians from classic art.* 


Inigo Jones's Work. 
There are two plans of Aston in J. Thorpe's 
collection. One would like to take Kirby Hall 
as John Thorpe’s masterpiece. We shall re- 
turn to it later on. Turning now to the rising 
sun, and taking the dates of Inigo Jones’s life 
as ascertained by the best authorities, we 
get the following :—Born in 1573, on his 
father’s death in 1596 he proved the will on 
April 5, 1597, and went to Italv up to 1604. 
and may have been at the Danish Court in 
the service of King Christian prior to that 
date. He is known to have been in England 
for the Masque of Blackness, presented Ьу 
Anne of Denmark, wife of James l., on 
Twelfth Night, 1604-05. In August, 1605, he 
took part in the production of three plays at 
Oxford before the King. King Christian of 
Deumark was a visitor to England in 1606. 


* [t is much, to be wished the Birmingbam 
Corporation might realise their unique oppor- 
tunity for creating & typical Jacobean Museum. 
Stuffed birds are barely adequate exhibits in 
such surroundings. The XVIIIth-century house 
&t Ypres is the model suggested. 
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Inigo Jones was a King s Messenger to France 
in 1609. He was appointed Surveyor to 
Henry, Prince of Wales, irom January 16, 
1610, up to his death on November 6, 1612, 
and was a good deal occupied in the produc- 
tion of the famous Court masques, supplying 
scenery and devices to Ben Jonson's libretti. 
Over the ordering of these performances a 
violent quarrel between them broke out, lead- 
ing to much satire aimed by Ben at his 
former associate, and various deductions have 
been based on these libels. 

Francis Bacon's account in the“ Praise of 
Henry, Prince of Wales," contains the 
following :— 

“He had, by the excellence of his disposi- 
tion, excited high expectations among great 
numbers of all ranks, nor had, through the 
slackness of his life, disappointed them. 

He was much devoted ta magnificence of 
buildings and works of all kinds, though in 
other respects rather frugal, and was a lover 
of antiquity and arts. He showed his esteem 
of learning in general more Бу the countenance 
which he gave it than by the time which he 
spent in it. . . . The instructors of 
his younger days (which rarely happens) con- 
tinued high in his favour.” 
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Jones, being neglected at Court between 
1612 and 1621, went to Italy a second time in 
the summer of 1613, but was in London on a 
flying visit in January, 1614, and definitely 
returned home in the autumn of that year. 
He was appointed Surveyor-General of Works 
in 1615. 


Bramshill. 


Of the early Jacobean work attributed to 
this stage of his career, Bramshill is the most 
important. А little book by the late Sir 
W. H. Cope gives us all that he could collect 
about the house. It is certainly built over an 
old building to the extent of being tied in 
plan ky the preceding structure. Begun in 
1605, it was completed in 1612, according to 
the date on a stackpipe with the initials E. Z. 
There is no documentary evidence to connect 
the house with Henry, Prince of Wales. The 
Prince’s helmet is in the hall, and the crown- 
ing feature of the frontispiece bears very much 
the appearance of the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers. 

The house is not in J. Thorpe’s book, but 
the Zouches were allied with the Treshams, 
for whom J. Thorpe is considered to have 
done Lieveden new building. 
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It appears to be the case, however, that, 
when the building was nearly finished and it 
was proposed that the Prince Henry should 
occupy it, some one was called in who advised 
the reversal of the main entrance from one 
end of the plan to the other. So it came 
about that the famous frontispiece was erected 
as an afterthought and cutting across the 
hall windows. 

Now there are two ways for the architec- 
tural student of looking at this frontispiece. 
and the easiest is to be shocked at the wild 
and barbarous detail. The second and more 
ditticult way is to realise that it is a work ot 
character, and would produce its effect, in- 
dependent of the said detail. 

After that you can settle down to find out 
how the effect is produced. In the meantime 
our friends the artists will continue to find it 
a subject. 

As regards  frontispieces, a prevalent 
feature in Jacobean times, we may as well 
agree at once that they are the XVIIth. 
century counterpart of the portico of the 
XVIIIth. After all, which is the most reason 
able and least burdensome for English build- 
ings? It is the sad case of the top hat once 
more. Why they do these things requires an 
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answer of world-wide extent; China to Peru, 
in fact. Is there not a Chinese poem record- 
ing the heroic friendship that no shabby 
hat could dissolve? The further interest 
of Bramshill is that the back is a fine example 


of the many-gabled, earlier treatment, as we ` 


should call it, while the front is balustraded 
and the roof hidden. This façade is in long, 
level lines and flat surfaces, with only two 
bold end masses, in the return of which are 
two recessed loggia. 

The intelligent student will be reduced to 
tossing up in the choice between these two 
facades. 

ramshill illustrates, as well as Hatfield, 
the Jacokean tendency to discard entabla- 
tures and obtain effects independently, either 
by flat masses or by vertical breaks. We have 
seen this revived in our own day. hen we 
consider the heavy price the succeeding cen- 
turies paid for their crowning cornices, our 
ا‎ interest is aroused. With the 
dates of Longleat, 1580-88, and Woollaton, 
1567-80, in mind, we cannot doubt that this 
must have been deliberate. | 

Quenby, in Leicestershire, illustrated in 


Country Life for October, 1911, is a 
miniature Hatfield in this respect. 


Hatfield. 

Hatfield, 1607-11, while far more coherent 
than Burghley, suggests that the worthy 
superintendent of the works had been supplied 
with a plan and only two elevations, and that 
in working out the other two as he proceeded 
he dropped into the gable style in which he 
had piobatily been brought u 

The Building Committee ab the four noble 
lords, for one of whom Audley End was being 
erected, who met on the site April 15, 1607, 
may safely be assumed to have had some 
drawings before them to deliberate upon. 

This is apparently the only work in which 
the previous holder of Inigo Jones’s office 
of Surveyor-General of Works appears 
on the scene. In 1609 Cecil, grow- 
ing greatly dissatisfied with the building 
operations, sent Simon Basil down to investi- 
gate, and it throws a considerable light on 
the matter to know that the building owner 
was specially desirous that two of the parties 
concerned should be made to set their hands to 


a contract. This has a very familiar ring, 
and we can, from our own experiences, form 
a very fair idea of the situation. 

Simon Basil must have been of some reputa- 
tion, and yet nothing seems to be known of 
him or his work. Owing to the omission of 
Hatfield in Thorpe's collection, it is hazardous 
to express any opinion on the authorship of 
the design of the main facades. It does not 
appear to me that the omission in the build- 
ing accounts for the period in respect of pay- 
ments for architectural services is conclusive 
evidence against any architect being employed. 
There were various ways of Ха шө сык 
their services in those cae 

The plan of Hatfield is of very great merit. 
It seems to be a development of Hardwick 
Hall, but while the latter is a more coherent 
design, it is in respect to Hatfield as a 
summer villa or casino compared to a house. 
The point about Hatfield was well put by 
an intelligent servant :—‘ This house is not 
like old houses I have been in before, where 
there are rooms for show, which are never 
used, but here the whole house is in constant 
occupation.“ 


Digitized by 
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Unfortunately, the plan is not fully worked 
out architecturally; the chimneys illustrate 
it, rising up in long ugly lines like XIXth- 
century party-wall stacks, showing a want of 
that combination and grouping for which a 
skilful architect will always provide. 

The worst injury aíter 300 vears' occupa- 
tion is in the reglazing of the two lower 
floors, including the an Pr screenwork 
in the arcade of the cloisters. Naturally, to 
our notions of old work, there is too much 
paint, gilding, and polish; but in this I am 
not sure that we do not differ from the 
Jacobeans themselves. Knole staircase paint- 
ing, for instance, has the appearance of being 
original. They did not appreciate oak as 
we do, and they had at times a very naive 
taste in gold aud crimson plasterwork. 


Charlton, near Greenwich. 

From a visit to Charlton, near Greenwich, 
1 could not gather that there was much 
evidence of Inigo Jones’s work. There was 
a hall mantelpiece which seemed to have some 
character. The idea seems to have arisen 
from the fact of the house being built for 
the Prince of Wales's tutor, Sir Adam 
Newton, 1607-12. Very able instructors were 
gathered round this promising and too short- 
lived Prince, as a brief note on Solomon de 
Caus, who was mathematical tutor, will show. 
Born 1576, in Normandy, he died in Paris, 
1626. His book on perspective, dedicated 
to the Prince of Wales, and dated Richmond, 
October 1, 1611. states that he had been two 
or three years in his service. He seems to 
have excelled at gardens and waterworks, 
such as fountains, etc. An estimate for work 
of this character by him at Richmond was 
reported on by Inigo Jones and Francis 
Carter. He built a gallery at Richmond, 
1611-13, completed at a later date, probably 
by Jones. The south front at Wilton, burnt 
1647 and reconstructed by Inigo Jones, illus- 
trates his style. He left England to lay out 
the gardens of Heidelberg Castle for James 
Les son-in-law, the Elector Palatine, and in 
1620 published his designs of that work. 

The leading idea at Charlton is the Great 
Chamber, then coming into favour and des- 
tined to supersede the older gallery, and, on 
the outside, a combination of a great mul- 
lioned bay with returned and mitred entakla- 
tures as a crowning feature. 

Manv of the numerous alabaster and marble 
mantelpieces in the house may have been 
directly imported.* English alabaster was 
exported, and brought back worked in com- 
bination with Black Belgian and other 
marbles. Some day an industrious person 
will compile an Eliz.-Jac. chimneypiece cata- 
logue. and a good many replicas will then, T 
imagine, be discovered. 


* Cf. contemporary complaints as to imported 
materials for Gresham's Royal Exchange; time 
of Elizabeth. 


Knole, Kent. 

The Jacobean work at Knole, Kent, 
1603-05 (and later) is in the nature of an 
alteration of an older house, a refashioning 
to date of an old double quadrangular plan. 
As the work was for the Earl of Dorset, for 
whom, as Sir Richard Savile, John Thorpe 
had designed Buckhurst, and as it shows in 


the gables and treatment of the south side 


traces of his manner, it is fairly safe to 
accept that attribution. 

The Venetian Ambassador's Room, lit by a 
single window of the Palladian motive, lined 
with white woodwork and having a chimney- 
piece of a well-recognised type, should, how- 
ever, one would think, be ascribed to Inigo 
Jones. I could not at the time learn any- 
thing as to its date or authorship. 


Chilham Castle. 

Chilham Castle is known by the church 
registers and ky the date 1616 over the door- 
way to have been occupied but not completed 
in that year. Two entries relate to workmen 
engaged on the new house. “ Simon Rennet, 
one of the workmen under Mr. Smith in Sir 
Dudley Digges his work was buried here 
the 28th of August, 1616. His dwelling was 
at Chiswick, in Middlesex." „ Humphrey 
Battle was buried the 30th Sept., 1616. He 
was a labourer with Mr. Smith." "The third 
entry relates to the birth of a daughter :— 
“Mistress Ann, the daughter of Sir Dudley 


Digges, Knt., baptised 3rd July, 1616." 
In deeds of that date Sir Dudley Digges 
is described as “of Chilham Castle. Sir 


D. Digges, knighted in 1607, was, it is worth 
recalling, an Ambassador to Russia, and was 
authorised to advance to its Emperor 10,0007. 
from the funds of the East India Company, 
which he founded in 1612. 

Mr. Smith was doubtless the builder, and 
it looks as if he was from the neighbourhood 
of London. The workman from Chiswick is 
curious, in view of the mention of Putney 
on the monument of Sir Dudley Digges's 
sister, Margaret. wife of Sir Antony Palmer, 
" whose goodness where shee lived and died, 
since it cannot be burved in Putney, needeth 
noe epitaph." Her death at Putney, in the 
thirty-third vear of her age, was on 
September 22, 1619. Allan Cunningham men- 
tions a tradition that at one period of his 
life Inigo Jones had a house at Staines. 

Sir Dudley Digges came from Digges Court, 
Barham, and his town house was in Philip- 
lane, St. Mary, Aldermanbury. Inigo Jones 
made designs for the Star Chamber in 1617. 
and tradition has also connected him with 
the Rolls Chapel, and he laid out Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields in 1618. Digges was made Master 
of the Rolls in 1638. The decisive stage of 
Jenes's career began in 1619 with the White- 
hall designs, but the Star Chamker design 
of two years previous is quite Palladian. 
There is, however, in the Burlington-Devon- 
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shire collection an admitted drawing of a 
semi-Jacobean character signed by Inigo 
Jones and dated 1616. It is a three-story 
narrow entrance bay, ending with a pediment 
abutting on a pierced balustrading, Jacobean 
in character. Тһе ground floor has an arched 
entrance, and the windows of the first and 
second floors have mullion and transom en- 
closed by a kneed architrave with bracket 
consoles. These windows being vertically 
connected, a certain French aspect is imparted 
to the design. It is decidedly an experimem 
in style. 


As to Chilham Castle, 


if we now turn 


from scanty records to the building ıt- 


self for evidence, we gather the following 
observations. The structure is differentiated 
from a simple traditional house by a unity of 
conception arising from the deliberate adop- 
tion of a complicated hexagonal plan, having 
an evident intention of creating a court effect 
at the back, visible by means of the open 
sixth side of the hexagon. The plan, more- 
over, shows the study of the outcome of the 
use of the hexagon, because the extended 
front and the management of the right and 
left wings are as леа to okviate any de- 
fects of the bare geometrical form. We have 
here, therefore, something much more com- 
plex than the triangle of Longford Castle, or 
the symbolic trinity of Rushton Lodge, or the 
geometrical fancies of John Thorpe's book. 
It is certainly significant that the pentagonal 
fortress palace of Cardinal Alexander Farnese, 
which circumscribes a circular court, was com- 
leted in 1559. The position is between 
iterbo and Rome, about 9 miles from the 
former, approached by a road overhanging the 
Lago di Vico. 
nigo Jones in Italy in 1604 would doubt- 
less hear all about it, even if he never saw 
it, as one of the remarkable works of the 
last haif-century, and many have been led 
{о experiment with a further development oí 
its plan. Vignola’s masterpiece of Caprarola 
is, of course, a purely classical building, with 
level skyline and fiat roofs, and the utmost 
connexion is only that of a geometrical 
suggestion of plan. In Du Cerceau's book is 


a French pentagonal château Mosne 
which seems a clumsy derivative from 
Caprarola. It is suggestive that the 


father and grandfather of Sir Dudley Digges 
were mathematicians, the latter with a turn 
for applied geometry. It may have been 
easy, therefore, to interest the builder of 
Chilham in such a unique plan. 

The house has been extensively altered 
both inside and out, and the history of it 
requires to be traced with some care. The 
entrance doorway is untouched, and, apart 
from the tapering of the pilasters, fashion- 
akle in Elizabethan and Jacobean times, is 
quite Italian in character and well propor- 
tioned. The original oriel over is, however. 
known now only by old prints, and an eleva- 
tion of 1784, drawn by a Mr. C. Graves and 
bound up in Т. Heron's MSS. book, 
““ Antiquities of Chilham, 1791.” 

The accompanying plan and dimensions in 
the book agree with the further particulars 
that the windows on the returns were of 
three lights each, but with one transom only 
in height. Graves’s drawing thus gives us a 
completely Jacobean treatment—an English 
bay in plan and elevation, the centre ome! 
having moulded corbellings that look, how- 
ever, rather Italian in sectional profile, and 
start from a console or capital Just above 
the present entablature of the porch. 

At Bramshill the oriel is of five lights with 
a single light on each side—seven in all. It 
also has three lights in height, while the 
adjacent. windows of the facade have only two 
tiers. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the entrance bay of Chilham is a.tact- 
ful revision of the famous frontispiece of 
Bramshill. 

The original bay windows throughout the 


house have all been altered, and all but 
one of the Jacobean stacks have been 
rebuilt. The Great Chamber has been 


divided up into three rooms, and its ceiling 
lowered. Ten feet has been added to the 
length of the drawing-room wing. The out- 
line of the lead roofs of the towers has also 
been tampered with. The Gothic restora- 
tionists of 1862 had little mercy on Jacobean 
work, whether in houses or churches. Of 
Jacobean interior work still remaining at 
Chilham there are two ceilings on the first 
floor in the two end rooms of the facade. 
One of them suggests that the craftsman was 
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troubled with his pendants, unless we are 
to suppose that they have been subsequently 
rather clumsily repaired. In both rooms the 
cornices are of oak. The two lofty chimney- 
ieces in oak in the same rooms with marble 
incised jambs to the wide openings below are 
refined in detail and free from the over- 
loaded character of so much of the woodwork 
of the period. This incised marblework is 
also found in Sir Antony Palmer’s monument 
in the church at Chilham, as already men- 
tioned. There is a similar fireplace opening 
in the present servants’ hall, Ex in a bad 
condition. 
_ Of other remaining Jacobean work there 
is the main staircase, which is, it must be 
confessed, of a puzzling nature, The arcade 
of three arches on the first floor is of a pleas- 
ing proportion for internal woodwork, having 
slender Doric columns on very tall pedestals ; 
surmounting each capital is a caryatid figure 
of Jacobean fantasy, with the usual strap- 
work ornamentation filling up the spandril$ 
ot the arches. The enormous handrail cut 
out of oak beams no less than 10 in. square is, 
however, moulded in a very crude fashion, 
and rakes awkwardly into the columns and 
their bases. The balustrades, 3 in. square, 
are also elementary in their turned section. 
At first sight it looks as if the staircase had 
been altered, as the upper flights to the 
second floor are curiously supported by a 
tall Doric pillar carried up from one of the 
lower newels, but this is found elsewhere in 
early staircases. 

The monument in the adjacent church to 
Sir Dudley Digges, who died 1638, and to 
Mary Kemp, may, in conclusion, be referred 
to, because it brings on the scene that familiar 
of Inigo Jones's, Nicholas Stone. The rela- 
tionship between these two men has not been 
fully unravelled, but we know that it must 
have been very close. There is a strong 
probability that Jones may have given a 
sketch for this monument, the idea of which 
surpases the sculptor's power of execution, as 
in the case of the famous Water Gate of 
York Palace. 


St. John's College, Oxford. 

To take next the case of the famous second 
quadrangle of St. John's College, Oxford, 
including the esi garden front. "There is, 

‚ во far as I can find, no real grounds to doubt 
Inigo Jones’s authorship. Messrs. Willis 
and Clark, in their “ Collegiate History of 


Cambridge Colleges," accept it, as also. 


Orlando Jewitt in his paper on late Oxford 
buildings, Archeological Journal, 1851. The 
evidence, in fact, seems as close to the 
time as anyone can reasonably expect. 


Archbishop Laud had the work done in 
1631, a his chaplain and  biographer, 
Peter Heylyn, D.D., in his *''Cyprianus 
Angelicus," published in 1668, only six- 
teen years after Inigo Jones's death, de- 
scribes the work as follows :—‘‘ Some bene- 


factor had before enriched the College with 
a public library, which made one side of his 
new building. That on the north consists 
altogether of several chambers for the 
accommodation of the Fellows and other 
students. That on the east of a fair open 
walk below, supported upon curious pillars, 
and bearing up a beautiful gallery, opening 
out of the Library for meditation and dis- 
course. Confronted on the other side with 
the like open walk below, and a suitable 
fabrick over that, raised up against the 
eastern wall of the ancient buildings. The 
whole composure fashioned in an excellent 
symmetry according to the exactest rules of 
modern architecture, not only graceful in it- 
self and useful to that private house, but a 
great ornament also to the University. 

On the 23rd of July in this present year 
(1631) he laid the first stone of this new 
building, and not intermitting it (but only 
during the unseasonableness of the following 
winters), till he brought it to an end accord- 
ing to the first design and proposition.” 

This account follows directly upon that of the 
works at St. Paul's, where Inigo Jones's 
name is twice given; first, with the title 
of Surveyor-General to his Majesty’s Works, 
and the second time with that of “ Chief 
Surveyor of that Fabrick." He is recording 
that Inigo Jones láid the fourth of the founda- 
tion-stones of the great portico, which the 
King, in particular, paid for, as a sukstituted 
lace of resort for the great nave, known as 


aul’s Walk. 
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„The fair open walk below, supported upon 
curious pillars " at St. John's College has 
analogies with the arcades of the great 
Hospital at Milan by Filarete, and appears 
to be distinctly Italian. If you re that 
St. John's is only eighteen years later than 
Wadham, you will be better able to estimate 
the personality of the designer. It is surely 
significant that the statues of Charles I. 
and Henrietta Maria in the centre niches 


-of the frontispieces should be by Le Sueur, 


who also supplied the two Royal figures 
іп {Пе ubted Inigo Jones screen, 
formerly in Winchester Cathedral. I have 
troubled you with this at length because of 
what follows. The Whitehall designs of 1619 
are usually taken as marking out Inigo Jones 
as a pure Palladian, and from this агыу oar 
other work attributed to him is judged. 
Eleven years later, however, he gives us this 
lovely creation, English, but with a fine 
shading of Italian ideals, as unique in its 
kind as some of Shakespeare's “sweetest 
wood notes wild." І expect you never find 
ourselves in Oxford without a visit, however 
rief, to see once again this beautiful garden 
façade, admittedly the finest that Oxford сап 
show. 

If you will reason out the design you will 
be struck with the boldness with which the 
apparent simplicity is reached. Much of the 
efect is certainly due to the large expanses 
of unwindowed wall. Practically the ground 
floor is given up to storage and to an internal 
cloister, and the long Gallery over is treated 
with a wonderful reserve, a concentrated 
strength on essentials, like the bays and 
gables, as foils to the rigid simplicity of roof 
and parapet of exceptional length of line. 


Ecclesiastical Work. 

There seems no reason to refuse the author- 
ship of the Porch of St. Mary the Virgin to 
him as well. Purists may say what they like, 
the fact stares us in the face that this little 
work is a gem of its kind. One of those 
things that only a master can achieve with 
success. The chapel of Burford Priory, about 
1635, seems to me work of an allied intention, 
tut I have never heard of any attribution 
to Inigo Jones. The highly interesting 
church of St. John, Leeds, 1631-3, and St. 
Catherine Cree, 1628-30, illustrate the ten- 
dencies of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the age. 

The London church is much more advanced, 
having round arches with coffered soffits 
rising direct from the capitals of Corinthian 
columns, as is also the case with the cloister 
arcade at St. John's College. The clear- 
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story inside is divided into bays by pilasters, 
from which a vaulted ceiling of very slight 
rise springs. The outside of the church 
follows the usual lines of an old medieval 
city church, but the semi-Perpendicular 
tracery windows are more or less framed by 
semi-classical mouldings having the character 
of architraves. As usual, the church is dis- 
figured by bad colouring and glass, but to 
anyone freed from Gothic revival blinkers 
it will prove to be a highly interesting 
interior. 

I could not find that Laud's biographer is 
definite on the subject of this church. On 
page 212, under date 1650, he says :—‘‘St. 
Catherine Creed Church in London being 
ruinous and in great decay, had in some places 
been taken down almost to the ground, and 
rebuilt again by the parishioners at such 
time as Mountain was then Bishop, who 
suffered it to be made use of for religious 
offices withont any new consecration of it, 
which, coming to the knowledge of Bishop 
Laud, he caused it for а time to be suspended 
from all Divine Service, sermon, or sacrament 
till it was reconsecrated by himself, which 
office he solemnly performned on Sunday. 
January 16th.’’ From this it does not appear 
that the popular idea that Laud was 
responsible for the church is correct. It 
does not affect Inigo Jones's authorship, how- 
ever, as Bishop Mountain was in touch with 
him over St. Paul’s, for whose recasing he 
had already obtained great blocks of Port. 
land stone. The Royal Commission of 1620 
for the repairs was, however, fast becoming 
a dead letter, and the Bishop being too 
sluggish for Charles I., was translated to 
Durham, to make room for his more active 
colleague of Bath and Wells. 

Like the well-known doorway, however, to 
St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, the church of St. 
Catherine Cree seems to show the hand of 
Inigo Jones. The ecclesiastical policy of 
Charles and Laud, steering between Rome and 
Geneva, required precedents of a recognisable 
English character. These semi-Gothic 
churches are more typical of the age than St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, where the design is 
related to that of the Piazza, in which it 
stood. In any event, we have in the chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 1617-23, existing, but added 
to, and iu the church of St. Albans, destroyed 
in the Great Fire, examples of Inigo Jones's 
handling Gothic architecture. Please ге- 
member always that the splendid fan-vaulted 
staircase hall of Christ's College, Oxford, 
bears the date of 1640. Peshall says that 
Dean Fell with help of an artificer named 
„Smith of London” carried out the work. 
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Kirby Hall, Northants (1638-40). 


A contemporary account of the capture of 
Basing House, where Inigo Jones was one of 
the prisoners of war, refers to him as con- 
triver of the „Queen's dancing barn.” 
Henrietta Maria’s private chapel at Somerset 
House probably most closely reflected Inigo 
Jones’s ideals of church architecture, it being, 
of course, well known that he was a Roman 
Catholic. 

Part of the price paid for the Gothic 
revival has been ruthless destruction of the 
church fittings of this period. As a pupil 
I remember that, on being shown two choir 
stalls and canopies of Early Renaissance 
character in the library at Lichfield Cathedral, 
I innocently asked what had become of the 
rest of the stalls. 

Croscombe Church illustrates the rich effect 
of a church still retaining work of this date. 
The Laudian font, now happily replaced in 
its original position in Canterbury Cathedral, 
is a highly interesting example. There is a 
fair number of pulpits with sounding-board 
canopies, and a few screens to be seen in our 
village churches, but they must be only a 
fragment of the churc gifts of their 
generation. 

Kirby Hall. 

When we come to Kirby Hall, 1638-40, 
we find Inigo Jones completing the work of 
his predecessor, John Thorpe, 1570-72. 
Walking across the fields from Gretton 
Station we descend upon the house and see 
its long lines of grey walling, broken by 
masses of full-foliaged trees, risi from 
grassy meadows, as a hare couched in 
bracken. There is a good deal yet to be 
learnt about the building process at Kirby. 
It looks very much as if Jones undertook 
there what he had already done in 1624 at 
Castle Ashby, i.e., to build a connecting block 
between two extended wings, completing a 
quadrangle in each case. Kirby, however, 
is the more extensive undertaking, and one 
that is more sympathetic to the older 
building. 

If, as it seems reasonable to suppose, Jones 
built the entire side of the quadrangle, then 
he repeated the tall pilaster buttresses with 
only a changed proportion in the die of the 
pedestal, and a different system of ornamenta- 
tion of the shaft. The carving of the caps 
and pilasters may well be local interpreta- 
tions of a fine sketch. 

I do not think that any drawings convey 
the effect of this quadrangular design. The 
impression it produced on me was very 
different to that which I had expected from 
its appearance on paper. 

The pilasters are really buttresses 2 ft. 3 in. 
wide and 14-in. projection, and the wide 
spacing of about 39-ft. centres increases this 
effect. Also the sole connecting cornice is 
profiled with very square, strong projections, 
which give it an adequate emphasis, in spite 
of its elevational tenuity. This is an old 
Greek idea. Compare the architrave of the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, where no frieze 
intervened below the cornice. 

I was not satisfied that Jones simply cut 
in the windows. "There is a straight joint on 
the right-hand side at the angle running 
apparentlv straight up. Moreover, the out- 
side elevation of this hack block is clearly 


all of this date, and is a very simple and 
strong piece of work. 

The planning is an improvement on 
Thorpe, and the loggia with the stairs at 
each end must have been very effective. 

In the garden court keyond are two quite 
Palladian doorways that only Jones could 
have done at that date. There are two side 
archways with niches in two tiers which are 
very interesting, recalling the so-called Arch 
of Janus at Rome. The well-known, highly- 
elaborated porch, leading from the hall into 
tlie quadrangle, presents an involved problem. 
The gable and ground-floor stages are clearly 
of the Thorpe date, but I am not satisfied 
again that Inigo Jones simply cut in the 
window. There are two points :—(a) The 


first-floor Orders do not line with those of 


the ground floor, and (b) the shaít of the 
column of this upper Order disengages itself 
from the wall in the same curious way as at 
Castle Ashby in the undoubted Inigo Jones's 
work. 1% is possible that the old gable was 
taken down and reset. Close examination of 
the masonry might clear up this point. А 
student could have a happy time measuring 
at Kirby. 

Of Stanway Gatehouse, Gloucestershire, 
we have unfortunately no adequate record. 
On the evidence of the work it has been 
attributed to Inigo Jones. It is certainly 
very interesting in the photograph. 

Inigo Jones's knowledge cf Italian art 
can only be compared with that of Alfred 
Stevens, and in both cases it was a 
real absorption of the spirit and mastery of 
the principles, and, in both instances, the 
outcome was personal work and a lasting 
influence. 

Essential Qualities in Work. 

If, therefore, an architect of such profound 
Italian knowledge played with the current 
architecture of his own and the immediately- 
preceding age, we may well consider very 
carefully its underlying ideas. After all, 
no body of critical dogma has lasting value 
that is unrelated to actual examples. What 
we think we know derives from deductions 
based on works that have commanded 
admiration and retained it, 

It behoves us to revise our creeds in the 
light of such examples, and see if by chance 
our exclusions are not becoming more import- 
ant than our preferences. 

Many years ago an A.A. visit led a student 
to take rough measurements, and then to 
draw up a more classical rendering of a 
certain fantasy of Jacobean date. Оп sut- 
mitting the design to his learned master, he 
was told that such examples were incapable 
of refined treatment, because in so doing 
the essential picturesqueness was eliminated. 
You will, however, agree that this is a far- 
reaching dogma, because, if so, there is 
obviously a quantity obtainable only by a 
violation of the canons. Or, in the alterna- 
tive, the canons are based on insufficient 
premises. 

Whichever way you regard it, there remains 
this valuable conclusion, that we must search 
out the essential quality which charms in 
despite of our prejudgment. In this spirit 


I suggest to you that much of the Jacobean ` 


fantasy in ornament is only а shading, or 
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texture, if you like that much abused word, 
over the surface of the architecture. 

It plays the part of the apparently exces- 
sive lines of а mezzotint, preventing by a 
play of light and a fretted surface a severity 
of mass inconsistent with the fancy or gaiety 
of the general conception. 

Tt is often asserted that the design of the 
Houses of Parliament lacks blank spaces oí 
walling as a relief. If so built it would be 
a different, but not a better, building. The 
idea is borne out in all the great styles, by 
the Egyptian incised surface figuring, by 
Mexican and Indian and Far Eastern 
examples, quite as much as by the Saracenic 
geometrical patterning. 

The Spanish plateresque is cousin to the 
Jacobean, апа the Jesuit, in his way, was 
aiming at an expression.of the same feeling. 

I hope I shall not run too counter to your 
up-to-date ideals, but it is borne in upon me 
that as architects we may be too much led 
by the self-consciousness of modern schocl: 
of ornament. 

The conditions of architecture are its own. 
Long training in actual handling of work in 
stones, bricks, and plaster, and other more 
or less rude materials, can alone give that 
instinctive feeling that differentiates old 
ornament from the clay-modelled decoration 
that we so often see stereotyped on our 
buildings, 

After all, sun, wind, rain, and frost are 
our agents and our masters. In the long run 
Nature will have its way, and it lies with 
us to agree with forces that we can never 
escape. 

Work at Oxford. 

The architects of the Perpendicular work 
in England knew what they were about when 
they used throughout a system of panelling 
that we often hear unheedingly stigmatised 
mechanical. I think the continued attempt 
at this effect in the rebuilt Jacobean quad. 
rangle of the Bodleian at Oxford is most 
instructive. 

The first stone of the west side of the 
Bodleian quadrangle was laid July 16, 1610. 
and it was finished 1612. The first stone 
of the other three sides was laid March 30. 
1613. The tower, with its tiers of Orders. 
was entirely new, and the whole work seems 
to have been completed 1618. Оп this 
occasion King James came in for a compli- 
ment so golden that even his eyes blinked. 
The Royal image in the niche hands his 
recent book to Fame inscribed, * Heec Habeo 
que scripsi," and another to Alma Mater. 
inscribed, * Нес Habeo que dedi," the 
whole keing solid gilt in its pristine 
magnificence. Thomas Holt, of York, who 
died in 1624, and was buried in Holywell 
Churchyard, is stated to have been the archi- 
tect, the builders being J. Acroid, of Halifax, 
who died 1613, and J. & M. Bentley, who 
were also employed at Merton. Holt was 
entered in the University register as a private 
person, age forty, October 30, 1618, described 
as Faber ignarius Col Novi.“ His 
daughter married Dr. Sam Radcliffe, Princi- 
pal of Brasenose. It seems questionable to 
take the Latin as equivalent to a carpenter. 
The same desire to retain the Perpendicular 
panelling is found in the frontispiece of 
Merton, 1609-10, by the same architect and 
builders. 

Wadham, which also boasts a sufficiently 
similar frontispiece, is an entirely new 
college, begun April, 1610, and completed 
July, 1613, and, as it has been little altered 
since, it best represents the collegiate ideal of 
its date. Mr. T. Jackson, R.A., in his very 
full and interesting account, discredits the 
attribution of the work to Thomas Holt, and 
believes that William Arnold, probably à 
brother of the keeper of the building accounts. 
John Arnold, was the working architect. 
He heads the pay list with 1“. per week, 
which Mr. Jackson takes as equivalent to 
5l. of our money. Nicholas Wadham and 
Dorothy, his wife, founders, were of Somerset, 
and masons were brought from that county 
for the work, probably owing to the rush of 
work at Oxford at the time. i 

The famous Dr. Wilkins was Warden 
during the Commonwealth and entere 
Christopher Wren on June 25, 1649. The 
architecture of the Collegé is somewhat dull. 
and the treatment of the Orders heavy and 
mechanical. It has none of the audacity and 
sparkle that distinguishes the work, only 
eighteen yerrs later, at St. John’s. 
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Ill-Regulated Ornamentation. 

It is certainly true that the study of Eliza- 
Lkethan and Jacobean architecture has been 
prejudiced by the excessive attention given 
to its often Ul-regulated ornamentation; as, 
for instance, in Mr. С. T. Richardson’s 
works. "There is nothing 1n the repeated апа 
monotonous patterns, the majority of which 
аге remarkable more for their complexity 
than for their interest or their refinement. 
Grotesque work in many cases that verges 
on the lower forms of Oriental and savage 
imagery. 

It is impossible to dwell in or near this 
wonderful house without the life becoming 
affected, and even diverted from its course, 
by its imperious influence. The cold and 
mysterious power of the classic architecture 
is wedded to the rich libertine fancy of the 
Renaissance, treading unrestrained and un- 
abashed the maze of nature and of phantasy, 
covering the classic purity of outline with 
its exquisite tracery of fairy life. 

Over door and window and pilaster 
throng and cling the arabesque carvings of 
foliage and fruit, of graceful figures in fau- 
tastic forms and positions, all of infinite 
variety, all full of originality, of life, of 
motion, and of character, all of exquisite 
beauty, both of design and workmanship. 

The effect of the whole is lightness and 
јоу, while the eye is charmed and the sense 
filled with a luxurious satisfaction at the 
abounding wealth of beauty and lavish 
imagination. But, together with this delight 
to eve апа sense, there is present to the mind 
a feeling not altogether painless, of oppres- 
sive luxury, of the mating of incongruous 
forms, arousing, as it were, an uneasy con- 
science, and affecting the soul somewhat as 
the overpowering perfume of tropical vegeta- 
tion affects the senses. 

This is how the author of “Johu 
Inglesaut" expresses the effect of work such 
as that in the great gallery of Kole, and 
other Jacobean houses, which, as you may 
know, supplied the basis of his description 
of the ideal Renaissance Palace. 

The author does not fail, however, to 
supply the key in answer fo the abuse of the 
fanatic. 

" You speak too harshly of these things," 
said Inglesant. “I see nothing in them but 
the instinct of humanity, differing in its out- 
ward aspect in different ages, but alike in 
its meaning and audible voice. This house 
is in itself a representation of the world of 
fancy and reality combined, of the material 
life of the animal mingled with those half- 
seem and fitful glimpses of the unknown life, 
upon the verge of which we stand. . . ." 

Naturally, if we adopt only a standard of 
decorative design, such as We see ш, say, 
King's College Chapel screen at Cambridge, 
where the level of the original examples, such 
as we may see at Perugia and Verona, is 
reached, then the great body of Jacobean 
detail must strike us as coarse and debased. 

General Considerations of Jacobean Work. 

Jacobean work varies enormously, fluctuat- 
ing between the fretted, bossy, intricate, and 


involved types that prevailed in Elizabeth’s | 


reign, aud better models inspired by tlie 
inereasing tendency towards ideals of classic 
Trace. 

^ In Aston Hall, 1618-35, the gallery ceiling 
is worlds apart from the remainder of tlie 
house, and even from the frieze immediately 
below it. 

The same is true of the panelling and wood- 
work of these great houses, which at times, 
fussy with multitudes of arcaded panels, now 
and again seems an anticipation of the simple 
moulded work that would later on supersede 
it. 

For the complete picture of the Jacobean 
house we need to reassemble the furniture, 
plate. tapestries, pictures, and dress of the 
period, The Burleigh portrait of Elizabeth 
and her jewelled personal belongings there 
preserved give us a clue tù the all-round 
decorative aspect of the age. We are 
transported to surroundings of a patterned 
richness, reflecting in a northern clime the 
glories of the springtime of tie Renaissance 
in Italy. ЕС 

Finally, we тау well be careful in ascrib- 
ing mere ignorance to some of these Jacobean 
architects аз the motive of their handling 
of classical detail. There will be found in 
the best of it a wit and humour of treat- 
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ment which implies knowledge, okservation, 
and thought, and is as legitimate as any otlier 
form of fancy or burlesque. 

It stands to reason that it can only be 
attempted with success bv those who are 
masters of their subject-matter. The actual 
degree of refinement is in the discretion of 
the artist, and it will be a reflection of the 
taste of the age. It has ever been the special 
prerogative of genius to clothe truth in the 
garments oi motley. 

The great mantelpieces, the friezes set out 
with symbolic figures, the great wall and 
altar tombs with their strangely-involved 
eulogistic inscriptions are all expressions of 
the mood of the moment, outlets for the 
pedantry and bombast of the age. ‘There are, 
however, Instances where these brave shows 
touch high levels and awake deep feelings, 
as though they were already tinged by the 
scaffulds of the Civil War. 

We do an injustice to this half-century if 
we are alive only to its materialistic pomp. 
The age itself awoke with a start at the 
sudden drama of the fall and execution of 
Strafford, to the fact that no temporising 
policy could now avert the dire calamity of 
civil war. Up to this point leaders had 
changed sides with amazing levity, and under 
strong suspicion of personal gain. Sir Dudley 
Digges and Lord Strafford were instances, 
but now the trumpet had sounded, the lists 
were closed, and the fanatics on both sides 
forced on the fatal issue. The Jacobean age 
closes with the violent deaths of Buckingham, 
Strafford, Laud, and Charles, with a Court in 
exile, a ruined nobility and gentry, and a 
broken and scattered school of artists. 

The misery and bloodshed of the Civil War 
aflects us like the closing scene of a great 
fire, when the stately building falls with a 
crash, and the whole sky is reddened with 
the reflected. glare. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
we inherit from this half-century some unique 
and lovely English homes, and derive there- 
from a pleasure that is certainly no mere out- 
come of sentimental associations. Places like 
Fountains Hall, Akbots’ Hospital, Kirby 
Quadrangle, St. John's, Warwick, Moyn's 
ark, and the garden front of St. John's, 
Oxford, to enumerate those most likely to 
be known to you all, produce an impression 
that no prejudgment can efface. — 

The forces behind nationality are exceed- 
ingly strong, because they are anchored in 
a past which we cannot absolutely lay bare 
and can only dimly appreciate. In a true 
senso the dead speak and live with us, and 
our work must be conditioned by what they 
have done, if, in the end, it is to fall into 
its place as links in the long chain, neither of 
Whose ends are visible.” 


Mr. Laurence Weaver, F.S.A., 


in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Bolton, 
said he had been very much impressed by the 
evidence in reference to Inigo Jones—-not that 
it was new-—working in the vernacular manner 
such a long time after his full Palladian out- 
break at Whitehall. It was perhaps rather a 
shock to some of them to realise so effectively 
that Inigo Jones was doing the traditional 
work, and doing it in such an efficient way. long 
after his Palladian work put everything else in 
the background. He appreciated what Mr. 
Bolton had said as to the interaction of archi- 
tecture and шогу. If we thought of buildings 
from the point of view of people who lived in 
them we should have a fresher interest in the 
buildings themselves. 


Mr. W. Curtis Green, 


in seconding the vote of thanks, said that Mr. 
Bolton appcared to him as the ideal student, 
for he did not think too much about the super- 
ficial aspect of a thing, but tried to or did get 
behind it to what lay beyond. Mr. Bolton had 
What, for want of a better word, might be called 
а sense of architectonics, and he had told them 
that he tried to minimise the importance which 
ornament so often took in our view of what was 
good or right in architecture, and remarked that 
ornament often concealed architecture, and that 
we needed to clear our minds of Gothic and 
Classic, arch and lintel, round and pointed, and 
get to the building itself, to the idea of architec- 
ture, and that we could only do by studying 
fine architecture. Mr. Bolton mentioned Du 
Cerceau's book and writings, and he (the 
speaker) was rather surprised that the lecturer 
did not go further into the comparison between 
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Jacobean and Frangois Premier work, and draw 
some analogies between the two; and in this 
connexion he would suggest that our English 
work of some part of the Jacobean period was 
comparable with the Francois Premier work. 
Professor Blomfield said in his recent book that 
in considering this Jacobean work а cool and 
critical study of these buildings showed that 
they were not the last word of consummate art, 
but the half-articulate work of beginners trying 
to express themselves in unfamiliar language. 
The object of such an interesting and delightful 
paper as Mr. Bolton’s was to show how to study 
old work—to show the necessity of soaking 
ourselves in old work, and, as far as possible, 
that soaking should be in one period, one 
building, or one group of buildings, so that we 
may, however many months we might have of 
it, thoroughly master one great period of 
design, and then we should be in a position to 
appreciate and to understand any period. We 
should begin then to understand where the 
source of inspiration came from in the men who 
did the work, and we should begin to get the 
source of Inspiration for our own work, in our 
own time, within ourselves, and within the 
people for whom we have to work and with 
whom we work. 


Mr. Yates 


asked if Mr. Bolton had come across any painted 
decorations in addition to the case he mentioned 
at Knole. We knew that about 100 years 
before the Jacobean period there was а lot of 
painted decoration, brought to a fine state of 
perfection, in the screens of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
but the art seemed to have disappeared in 
England, and he could give no reason for it. 


Mr. Laurence Weaver 

said there was a coloured ceiling at Pinkie 
House, Musselburgh—a house built in 1613 by 
the Lord Chancellor of Scotland. 1t was said 
that this ceiling of the long gallery was tho 
result of English intluence. 


Mr. С. S. Mileham 


suid the period under discussion. was of the 
greatest importance, because it was the first 
time that architecture had become really a part 
of the life of the village as well as the life of 
the monastery. 

Mr. Andrew Oliver asked if Mr. Bolton had 
come across апу of the old building accounts 
of these great buildings. 

Mr. Bolton: There are the volumes of the 
Hattield accounts, the State papers. 


Mr. Louis Ambler, 


in supporting the vote of thanks for the admir- 
able and scholarly paper, said could Mr. Bolton 
give them the date of Moyns Park? The 
whole of the design appeared to be Tudor, not 
Jacobean, although there might be Jacobean 
additions and alterations. Taking the whole 
subject of Elizabethan and Jacobean, he under- 
stood Mr. Bolton to say that we could certainly 
distinguish between them. Personally, he was 
not able to do that, for he found that in different 
parts of the country that what we might take 
at first glance to be Elizabethan appeared on 
further examination to be Jacobean and vice 
versa. He thought it was largely a matter of 
locality : in the North the Elizabethan style, as 
we know it, was not so much developed at the 
same carly period as it was in the southern 


counties. Take, for instance, Fountains Hall, 
which was built in 1611. What was to 


differentiate it absolutely from the Elizabethan 
buildings of, say, 1580 or 1590 in southern 
counties ? Take Hardwick Hall, which was 
built about 1590 to 1597, as Mr. Bolton truly 
said, it was extremely like Hatfield, except it 
had not the wings ; the centre was very similar 
to Hatticld, which was built twenty years later. 
Jhe Inigo Jones influence did not appear to 
have made itself felt in the northern counties 
until after 1650. He had rather hoped that 
Mr. Bolton would have mentioned the names 
of more architects who had been connected 
with certain buildings. Mr. Bolton bad given 
sume information on the peint, but he did not 
mention the Smithsons, who were well known 
in the Midlands, being three generations of 
architects—Robert Smithson, born in 1535 
and died in 1614, who on his monument was 
described as architect and survevor to the 
House of Wollaton ; John Smithson, who was 
the architect of Bolsover Castle and portions 
of Welbeck; and his sun, Huntingdon Smith- 
son, who continued the work, the former being 
buried in 1634 and the latter in 1648, both in 
Bolsover Church. | 
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The Chairman, 
in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said that Mr. Bolton had put before them a 
pieture of that interesting development of 
English architecture when it was emerging 
from the Gothic medieval period into one 
concerning which we had fuller details. It 
would be most enlighteniug if we could have а 
list of architects, ан Mr. Ambler had suggested, 
and perhaps Mr. Bolton could tell them if such 
a list existed. 1t would be interesting to the 
student to have such a list when travelling 
about the country and puzzled by the mixture 
of fine work sometimes found in one building. 
For instance, av Burleigh there was the stair- 
case—a fine architectural feature and a most 
remarkable piece of design, reminding onc of 
the period of Henry III. and Henry IV. of 
France. In the same way, close by in the 
Manor House-—a house with a most. interesting 
plan—the windows almost throughout had 
pediments of pure François Premier character. 
He did not think there were any other windows 
like them in England, and he certainlv had 
never seen drawings or photographs of English 
work whieh resembled them. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 
Mr. Bolton, 


in reply, said that at the present time the pro- 
posed list of architects was practically hopeless. 


Доцх SMITHSON = 


bur. at Bolsover 16 Nov., 1631 


| 
Huntingdou Smithson 
of Bolsover, Co. Derby; 
b. 1645 ; an architect. 


William Smithson ; John Smithson 
bapt. 1 Aug., 1637 ; 


bur. 27 Feb., 1639. ob, 1716, wt. 78. 


| 
Am: 
bapt. 1085-6: 
mar, Jervis Norton. 


| 
Huutinedon ; 
1. 1670; d. 1721. 


of Bolsover, gent. 


~ Isabella, dau. 
of Thos. Hall, of 
Barlow Lees, 


P 
› 


bapt. 1691: d. unm. 1761. 
(She bequeathed the sum 
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work of ‘Thorpe and Inigo Jones In 
different localities the work varicd. Looked 
at however broadly there was a distinct 
difference, and of this he had tried to render 
some account. 


We have received the following communica- 
tion from Mr. Louis Ambler, who took part in 
the discussion on Mr. Bolton’s paper :— 


“THE THREE GENERATIONS OF SMITHSONS, ARCHITECTS 
IN THE REIGNS OF ELIZABETH, JAMES I., 
AND CHARLES I. 


My authorities for the particulars of the above 
ere the following :— 


1. The inscription on Robert Smythson's tomb- 
stone in Wollaton Church, Notts, viz. -— 


„Here lyeth y^ body of Mr. 
Robert Smyiheon, gent., 
Architector and Survay- 
or unto the most worthy 
House of Wollaton with 
diverse others of great 
account, he lived in y* fayth 
of Christ 79 years and then 
departed this life y: XVth of 
October Ало Dmi 1614." 


(In those days“ i" and “ y were used almost 
indiscriminately, and the same person's name 
was sometimes spelt with an * i” and again 
with a y.) 

2. The pedigree of the Smithson family (of 
Bolsover, within 20 miles of Wollaton) in the 
Harleian Society’s publications, Vols. 39 and 40, 
Familie minorum gentium '' ;i— 


marr. ? 


| 
Margaret Smithson ; 
bur. 31 Aug., 1632. 


Mary Hayford, Charles 

of Wortley Forge; Smithson: 
шаг. ut Peinston hapt. 15 July, 
16 Nov., 16— 1642. 


| {|| 
Isulbel'a : Three children 
died in 


iuſuncy. 


of 2,0001. to the pour of 


They had a good many names, but, beyond a 
certain point, you could get no further. One 
found that Simon Basil, for instance, on such 
and such a day had an order to go to Hattield ; 
but where he was born, whether marricd, and so 
on. could only be dug out by chance. It was 
only by chance that the valuable reference to 
John ‘Thorpe which he had given had been 
found. The late Professor Aitchison had an 
extraordinary knowledge of this kind, gained by 
reading all sorts of VVV books. but it 
was never systematised. Mr. Harry Sirr had 
worked out valuable facts about the Thorpes and 
Smithsons. The Civil War caused an enormous 
yap, and but for the war we should know a great 
deal more about Inigo Jones than we do, and 
some of the best facts about him were the ill- 
recorded memories of those who outlived the 
war, As {о accounts, all those about Hattield 
were known, and thuse of Wadham were given 
by Mr. Jackson in his book, and in other cases 
the college accounts were full as a matter of 
L.S.D. As to Jacobean decoration, he had 
shown on the screen the gilt chamber at 
Holland House and also the staircase at Knole. 
He did not see how architecture could be studied 
properly without some reference to political 
and historical questions. For instance, you 
could not understand how designs for Whitehall 
came to be prepared and then were not carried 
out unless one looked to some extent to history 
and the social and political aspect of the time. 
here might be some who wished to teach 
architecture as a matter of construction without 
any reference to history and politics, but it 
would not suffice throughout the Renaissance 
period, at all events. Ак to Du Cerceau, if 
they started discussing him thev would. not 

et away that night. As to Smithson, he 
blo ed to the Elizabethan rather than to 
the Jacobean period. It did not follow that 
Robert Smithson was the architect of Wol- 
laton House; there was reason to think that 
the designs were made by John Thorpe. and 
that Smithson carried them out. The epitaph 
seemed to mean that he was an agent for the 
family— House being used in that sensc. He 
did not think he had said it was саху to 
distinguish between Elizabethan and J acobean. 
It was possible to distinguish between the 


Bolsover.) 


3. Horace Walpole's “ Anecdotes of Painters in 

England," third, edition, 1782: -" John Smith- 
son was an architect in the eervice of the Earls 
of Newcastle. Не built part of Welbeck іп 
1604, the riding school there in 1623” (a foot- 
“аа appears by his name over the 
gate. and the stables in 1625; and when 
William Cavendish, Earl and efterwards Duko 
of Newcastle, 1 to repair and make great 
additions to Bolsover Castle, Smithson, 1t is 
said, was sent to Italy to collect designs.“ 
‚ 4. The collection of Smithson drawings belong- 
ing to Colonel Coke, of Brookhil} Hall, including 
some plans of Bolsover, Welbeck, Worksop 
Manor, Clifton, Wollaton, and other houses in 
Notts, many of them signed ог initialled 
“Jo, S." (John Smithson). 

5. The inscription on Huntingdon Smithson's 
tombstone in Bolsover Church, viz.:— 

“ Reader, beneath this plain stone buried (lic) 

Smithson’s remainder of mortality, 

Whose skill in architecture did deserve 

A fairer tombe hi; mem'ry to preserve; 

But since his nobler gifts of piety 

To God, to men justice and charity. 

Are gone to Heaven a building to prepare 

Not made with hands, his friends contented 


”), AA 


are. 

He here shall rest in hope till th' world shall 
urn, 

And intermingle ashes with his urn. 


Huntingdon Smithson, 


A Gent. 
Obiit. IXbris. 27, 1648.“ 
(November. 

6. Walpole confuses John end Huntingdon 
Smithson, father and son, to some extent. suy- 
ing that the former died in 1648, and his son, a 
man of some skill in architecture, was buried 
in the same grave," where John Smithson was 
buried in 1634, Samuel Pegge, the antiquary, 
in his letter to the Duke of Portland, Septem- 
her 26. 1785, describing Bolsover Castle, says 
that Huntingdon Smithson, who was living at 
Bolsover in 1601, was its architect. 

Most probably he was associated with lis 
father in the work begun by Elizabeth, Countess 
of Shrewsbury (' Bess of Hardwick ' ), shortly 
before her death in 1607, end continued by her 
eecond son. Sir Charles Cavendish and com- 
pleted by him in 1616. This was the rebuilding 
of the main structure on the old foundations 
and the external pavilions. Sir Charles died in 
1617, and his son William (afterwards Earl, 
Marquis, апа Duke of Newcastle) built the 
detached pile, now in ruins. On a etone in the 
building is engraved ''H. S. 1629," no doubt 
Ie rug to Huntingdon Smithson, the archi- 


The above paragraphs 9. 3, and 
notes by Mr. Walter L. Spiers іп Vol. 
third series. R.I.B.A. Journal, and 4 is from a 
paper by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch in the same 
volume. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


THE aunual report of the London County 
Council, just issued, states that, while of 
secondary importance compared with the 
teaching staff, the question of the condition 
and dp Dem of the school kuildiugs must 
always be one which calls for the continued 
action on the part of the Council authority. 
With the changes iu educational ideals and 
the movements of population which are ever 
taking place school buildings rapidly become 
out of date, or, in some cases, even un- 
necessary, and therefore the local authority 
in a town of the size of London must always 
have before it difficult and costly building 
problems. The point has often been raised as 
to whether it is advisatle to build any 
school which will last for more than, say, 
twenty years, since in two decades opinions 
change so rapidly in regard to structural 
ideals that a school building of this age is, as 
a rule, looked upon with disfavour. "Thus, 
twenty years ago, schools were built in such 
a way that as few classrooms as possible had 
a southern aspect, presumably because it was 
thought that in summer in such rooms the 
heat would be oppressive, whereas if rooms 
faced east and north they could always be 
kept warm by artificial means. Public 
opinion has now changed completely on this 
matter, aud the extreme importance of secur- 
ing as much sunlight as possible for the 
children із generally recognised. Con- 
sequently, it is now the custom to plan the 
schools in such a way that а maximum amount 
uf direct sunshine is Erought into the teaching 
rooms. Similarly, during the time which has 
elapsed since the School Board began to plau 
school buildings forty vears ago ideals in 
regard to sanitation, lighting. ventilation. 
heating, cloakrooms, size of rooms, provision 
of halls, teachers’ rooms, etc., have completely 
changed, and at no time during the history 
of EI GUN have opinions been changing se 
rapidly as at the present. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the Council is faced with a very 
serious problem in dealing with old buildings 
which it inherited from the School Board. 
There are in the county a number of schools 
which were erected before 1880, and, while 
many of these have been improved from time 
to time, there are still over 100 which for one 
reason or another must be regarded as un- 
satisfactory. The policy recently adopted by 
the Board of Education of restricting the 
number of pupils on the register of any oue 
teacher to sixty has resulted in the loss of 
some 15,000 effective school places. This. 
coupled with the desire to render the old 
schools brighter, healthier, safer, and тое 
comfortable for teachers and pupils, has 
created great activity in connexion with 
school buildings. In the new schools cour 
pleted during the year the outstanding 
feature is the size of the classrooms, which 
are planned to accommodate not more than 
forty pupils in the case of senior departments. 
and not more than forty-eight in the infants’ 
departments. 

When the plans of new schools аге under 
consideration the question of the necessity 
for erecting a domestic economy centre, or 4 
handicraft centre, on the same site is car-, 
fully inquired into, and if there is found to be 
need for such accommodation the erection 
of the necessary buildings is included in the 
contract for the main school. Where it i5 
likely that a school will require to be enlarged 
in the near future it is the practice to build 
the halls of the requisite size for the full 
number to be accommodated in the completed 
school. In such cases cloakrooms, teachers’ 
rooms, lavatories, etc., are also built сот: 
plete, and this provision for future require- 
meuts, while it adds to the initial cost, is really 
a considerable saving to the Council, as when 
the additional classrooms are erected the 
further cost is only about 77. 10s. per place. 

‘Thus, bv the action of the аш. the 
present ideal of school planning has been 
evolved. The large schoolroom, previously 
encumbered with desks, and occupied probably 
by two, three, or four classes, has given place 
to the hall; sufficient classrooms are provid: 
so that each class in the school shall have its 
separate classrooms, the amount of floor space 
provided for each child has been raised from 
8 sq. ft. to 10 sq. ft. for seniors. and 9 sq. ft. for 
infants, and the amount of cubic space from 
80 ft. to 100 ft. ; and adjuncts have been pre 
vided in the way of art and science rooms. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


“ALLOW” OR “PROVIDE”? 
QUESTION that often arises in deal- 


ing with the settlement of accounts 

for building work is, how far the 

, architect is justified. in paying for 

certain items included in the contract and 

deducting the amounts allowed in the con- 
tract for these items. 

The two words quoted in our heading 
from a bill of quantities lave a difference 
in this connexion that is not always fully 
appreciated, and this lack of appreciation 
Is sometimes responsible for trouble that 
might easily be avoided, and we are prompted 
to deal with the matter from having had 
brought to our notice an instance of this, 
and upon which our opinion has been asked. 

In the bills of quantities for certain work 
was an item, “ Allow for payment” of cer- 
tain sums which were not mentioned, but 
which necessitated inquiry (їп this case 
from а public body) on the part of the 
builders tendering as to what those pay- 
ments were likely to be. Acting upon the 
information then given, the builder put 
down sums opposite these items. When these 
amounts were due to be paid it was found 
that, in one instance in particular, the sum 
allowed was greatlv in excess of the sum 
demanded. The client, acting on the archi- 
tect's advice, paid this sum himself, and the 
architect deducted the amount the builder 
had allowed in his price from the contract 
sum. thus depriving the builder of the large 
ercentage of profit which the item carried. 

he builder protested that this was unfair, 
and demanded that he should be paid the 
difference between the sum paid by the 
client and that allowed in his priced quan- 
tities, or, in other words, to deduct only the 
sum paid by the client. 

As the item clearly states Allow for pav- 
ment," the onus of arriving at the sum to 
be paid rested with the builder, who thus 
took upon himself the liability to pay 
апу claim for this particular item. He was, 
consequently, entering into a speculation, as 
far as the client was concerned, and might 
have been liable to pay a sum larger than the 
amount he had put against the item in his 
bill. Had the item been put in as a pro- 
vision and a definite sum mentioned. 
the usual procedure would necessarily have 
been followed, as by stating а definite 
sum the element of speculation would be 
eliminated, apart from the fact that this 
procedure is provided for in every building 
contract. To select a particular item, and 
deal with it in the way above mentioned, 
is obviously unfair, and we think the client 
would have some difficulty in establishing а 
right so to act by law. ‘To our mind it is 
not a question that should be looked at from 
the legal aspect, whatever the legal position 
mav be. Had the position been reversed 
the builder would have been equally justified 
in claiming an extra upon the item, but we 
do not think that the client would have 
entertained such a claim, and we should hold 
that he would have been quite justified in 
resisting it. 

The case certainly suggests that the client 
(when we mention the client, it is clearly 
understood that he is acting through his 
architect or under his advice) has looked 
throuch the bills, and, finding an item highly 
priced. has taken advantage of the fact. 
Such action is a justification for what is 
looked upon by some architects as an objec- 
tionable demand on the part cf a contractor— 
i.e.. to have the priced quantities kept under 
seal. Can we blame any contractor for de- 
manding this in the face of such a case as 
we have mentioned? The strongest safe- 
guard against such an action is that for 
which we have contended more than once 
in these columns—consistent pricing—which 
leaves no loophole for adjusting variations 
to the detriment of the contractor. We do 
not think such a practice exists to апу great 
extent. as once bitten, twice shy,“ would be 
the builder's motto, and he would take good 
care that in future business transactions he 


would be safeguarded in some way under the 
contract, apart from the fact that the average 
architect has ideas of fairness which would 
suggest to him that such a course was not 
in keeping with honourable business tradi- 
tion. 

We may possibly be charged with taking 
one side of the question—the builder's— 
without looking at the other. 

It is quite conceivable that in certain 
exceptional cases such a course may be justi- 
fiable. For instance, cases have been known 
where the possibility of variations was an- 
ticipated and builders have alopted an 
‘in-and-out ’’ system of pricing so that these 
variations work out to their advantage. In 
such a case we think the architect would be 
justified in using every means in his power to 
defeat what is obviously a dishonest inten- 
tion, and we think we shall have the majority 
of builders on our side in such a view of the 
situation. 

To revert to the words of our heading, 
the meaning can be made clear beyond dis- 
pute by eliminating the word ‘‘allow’’ from 
items which are at the builder’s discretion. 
If it is a case of paying fees, to simply put 
the item as “Pav fees, etc." The term 
“provide” as applied to a money item or 
provisional quantities is perfectly clear and 
admits of no question. 

In any revision of conditions of contracts 
referring to building works we think it 
would be a good point to more carefully 
define the position of the chent with regard 
to the payment of items by him. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 


THE extreme difficulty of devising a prac- 
tical scheme for insuring unemployed persons 
became apparent when Clauses 62 and 65 
of the Insurance Bill came to be considered by 
the Grand Committee. Under the provisions 
of the Bill, for а workman to qualify for 
unemployment benefit, he has to prove :— 


(i.) That he has, since the commencement 
of the Act, keen employed in an 
insured trade during each of not less 
than twenty-six separate calendar 
weeks. 

(ii.) That he has made application for un- 
employment benefit, and has been 
continuously unemployed since the 
application. 

(iii.) That he is capable cf work, but un- 
able to obtain employment. 


(iv.) That he has not exhausted his right 
to unemployment benefit. 


Under sub-sect. (i.) it is not clear how long 
the qualifying period of work—twenty-six 
weeks—is to continue as a qualification, whilst 
sub-sects. (ii.) and (iii.) in a way place the 
workman on the horns of a dilemma; he has 
to prove that he has been continuously un- 
employed since his application and that he 
is unable to obtain work; therefore, once 
having put in his application which may 
entitle him to 7s. a week, in the interval 
he is hardly likely to be willing to take 
any small casual employment that may be 
offered. The proviso to the above clauses is, 
however, that which will involve the most 
difficulty in practice. This proviso, as 
amended in Committee, now reads :—‘‘ Pro- 
vided that a workman shall not be deemed 
to have failed to fulfil the statutory condi- 
tions by reason only that he has declined (i.) 
an offer of employment in a situation vacant 


in consequence of a stoppage of work due to 


a trade dispute; (ii.) an offer of employment 
in the district where he was last ordinarily 
employed at a rate of wages lower, or on 
conditions less favourable, than those he 
habitually obtained in his usual employment 
in that district, or would have obtained had 
he continued to be employed; or (iii.) an 
offer of employment in any other district 
at a rate of wages lower, or on con- 


ditions less favourable, than *hose generally 
observed in such district by agreement 
between associations of employers and of 
workmen, or failing any such agreement 
than those recognised in such districts by 
good employers.’ 

Thus, before one single workmen can be 
held entitled to a payment of 7s. a 
week for a limited period an inquiry has 
to be set on foot in which the workman has 
to prove his employment for the statutory 
period, his unemployment since his applica- 
tion, the amount of benefit already received, 
his capacity for work, and his inability to 
obtain it. Whilst this latter point involves 
a consideration of the various offers of work 
made to him—as to which his ipse dixit is 
likely to be the only evidence—his habitual 
conditions of employment, or the standard of 
wages and conditions of employment prevail- 
ing in any district where he has attempted, or 
says he has attempted, to obtain employment. 

Under Clause 65 there are certain dis- 
qualifications, but by whom the evidence of 
these is to be offered is not quite clear. 
These disqualifications are :— 


(i) That the workman Jost his employ- 
ment by reason of a trade dispute or 
lock-out directly affecting him. 


(ii.) Losing employment through miscon- 
duct or through voluntarily leaving 
employment without just cause. 


(ui. Having been convicted of an offence 
punished by imprisonment without 
the option of a fine. 

(iv.) Being inmate of a workhouse, etc. 


Furthermore, it may be pointed out that if 
unemployed benefit is refused or stopped the 
matter may have to be considered by three 
tribunals. 

May it not well be asked: Is this legisla- 
tion of a practical character? The legisla- 
ture nowadavs sets up an expensive steam 
hammer to crush each individual walnut. 

The settinz up of a standard of wages for 
those whose services are required, and who 
may be ground down by competition, has 
become a recognised principle of late years, 
but the setting up of a standard rate of wages 
and conditions of employment in the case of 
unemployed workmen is undesirable when re- 
cognised by statute. It is a gigantic system 
of protection devised in the interests of those 
who desire to abolish competition of any sort. 
in the labour market, and it is likely to have 
an unfortunate intluence on the unemployed 
themselves. In other walks of life persons 
thrown out of employment take what occupa- 
tion they can get to tide over evil times, and 
are thankful to do so, kut in the case of 
workmen—often higher paid than clerks and 
other employees—the legislature is encourag- 
ing the idea that, unless thev can obtain work 
on unvarying conditions with trade union 
rates of pay, thev are justified in remaining 
idie and in accepting benefits provided, in 
part at least, by the State. 

Unless some simpler principle can be de- 
vised for unemployment insurance, and one 
less likelv to hinder employment, it is clear 
that this portion of the Insurance Bill can 
never be extended to other trades than those 
at present selected for experiment. Mean- 
while, the selected trades are being placed 
under severe disabilities. 

At the conclusion of the Committee stage, 
some alterations were made in the sixth 
schedule of the Bill which especially affect the 
building trade. 

In the sixth schedule originally “ building“ 
was defined as follows: — That is to sav, 
the construction, alteration, repair, decoration, 
or demolition of any building or апу part 
therof," a definition which in the main very 
much followed the terms of the Factory Act. 
'l'here was some discussion on this definition, 
and finally the clause was amended by omit- 
ting the words “апу building or апу part 
thereof," and inserting the words “ buildings 
including the manufacture of any fittings of 
wood of a kind usually made in a builder’s 
workshop or yard.” 
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It seems obvious that some questions may 
arise in connexion with this definition. The 
Solicitor-General expressed the opinion that 
drainage work would come within the term 
“ building," and also the fitting of а cor- 
rugated-iron roof ; the masons employed on the 
mouldings would be included, but not brick- 
makers. 'The men engaged in the manufac- 
ture of the iron roof would be included under 
paragraph 4, “ Mechanical Engineering.” 

“Saw milling, including machine wood- 
work," was brought within the category of 
insured trades, and the definition of 
„mechanical engineering" was amended so 
as to read, “mechanical engineering, includ- 
ing the manufacture of ordnance and fire- 
arms, iron founding, whether included under 
the foregoing heading or not." 

It seems to have been admitted that the 
drafting of these definitions would require 
further consideration, and it is to be hoped 
that it may receive it, as it would be regret- 
table were this part of the Bil! to occasion 
litigation of the character that has arisen, 
both under the Factory Acts and the Work- 
men's Compensation Act of 1897 in connexion 
with similar definitions. The rates of benefit 
have been equalised in all insured trades, and 
raised to 7s., with some special provisions in 
the case of workmen under eighteen years of 
age. 


FORCED BUILDING LABOUR 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tur impressment of men for the purpose of 
serving in warfare is well known, but it is 

robable that few builders are aware of the 
act that the impressment of carpenters, brick- 
layers, masons, and other builders’ workmen 
was more or less common in England in the 
Middle Ages. 

The íollowing three medieval documents 
show very clearly that the greater number, if 
not all, of the builders’ craftsmen in the 
Middle Ages were liable to be pressed in- 
voluntarily into service. | 

Our first document is of the time of 
Richard III., and of the year 1483. This is 
to be found on page 116 of the British Museum 
manuscript Harl. 433, and is a copy of a 
warrant from the King. It is addressed to 
mayors, sheriffs, and others demanding assist- 


ance for Thomas Nevill to “take” brick- 
layers and labourers to serve the brick- 
layers :— 

“Richard &c. To all Mairs, Sberefes, 


bailieffes, constables and all other our officers 
true liegemen & subgettes, greting. Fforso- 
rnoche as we have commaunded & appointed our 
well beloued seruaunt, Thomas Neuyll to doo 
make for vs certaine brikwarke at our towne of 
Carlisle & other places, We desiring the hasty 
perfourmyng of the same have yeuen vnto our 
said seruaunt power, licence & auctorite by these 
our lettres, to take as many artificers expert in 
breke leyng and labourers to serue them for our 
wages as vnto hym shal be thought necessarie & 
expedient for the speedy avauncement of our 
said werkes. We therfore woll & desire you and 
also charge vou that vnto our said seruaunt in 
duely executing the said auctorite ye wil 
helping favouring & assisting in all that ye 
gladly mav. And if any persone, or persones, 
woll of wilfulnesse withstande or disalew the 
same, that than ye woll committe them to sure 
warde, &oo to remayn vnto the tyme they be 
confirmable to do vs seruice. And in yeuyng 
vour assistaunce [to him] ye shall mynystre 
«nto vs full good pleasure. Yeuen «е. the 
. XXth day of Septembre, anno ргіто.’' 


Our next document is from а Record Office 
MS. (Excheq. Acc. 477-12). The date of this 
authority to “ arrest and take ир”! workmen 
is 1538. The holder of the commission was а 
carpenter (as we know from the mention in 
the same volume of his employment as such). 
His authority to take workmen was probably 
understood, though not expressly stated as 
‘being such, to be limited to the taking of 
carpenters alone :— 


* Also to John Марһотпе for his costes & 
expensis rydvng to Eton Bridge. Lyngfild, 
Blechvnglee, Dorkvng, Rigate and Horley. with 
the Kinges commission to rest larrest] and take 
vp workmen bv the space of XIII daies, at vid. 
the dav ouer biside his daies wages for hy mself 
& his horse. VIS, Vig." 


Our third and last proof of the fact of the 
more or less common custom of impressing men 
for building labour is taken from the last- 
mentioned MS. In this case it will be seen 
that the holder of the commission to arrest and 
take men was a mason. We may reasonably 
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suppose that in this case the authority was 
restricted to the taking of masons only :— 

Also to Thomas Forard, fremason, for his 
costes & expences rydyng with the Kynges com- 
mission in Glostershere, Wilshere, ford- 
shere & Wosstershere to rest & take vp werkmen 
by the space of XXX daies, at VIIId. the da for 
hymself & his horse ouer & byside his dayes 
wages. . 2. ©. € 


CEMENT IN EGYPT. 


THE consumption of cement in Egypt is 
covered partly by domestic production partly 
by importation. 'The latter, as with other 
building materials, has greatly increased 
since the beginning of 1911. Business in 
Egypt has improved most happily; and with 
this improvement comes an increased activity 
in private building. In addition, however, 
there is in course of erection a large number 
of public buildings of importance. The 
length of time required for their construction 
will determine the supplies required. 

The following table gives an idea of the 
cement imported from about a dozen different 
sources. e tons are probably metric, of 
2,204 lb. average each. The present Egyptian 
pound of 100 piasters is worth a little more 
than 17. sterling :— 
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As regards the domestic manufacture—the 
first company to name is the Société Anonyme 
des Ciments d’ te," turning out in 
Massareh about 10,000 tons a year. This 
cement, which is also used by the Egyptian 
Government, is principally onum in 
Cairo and the vicinity. Alexandria it has 
not been able to oust foreign competition. 
The company has been recently reo 
and its capacity increased. The raw materials 
come from the Mokattam stone quarries. A 
new Portland cement factory, that of А. 
Fusi 1 & Co., is in process of formation 
in Alexandria. It is intended, with a capital 
of 20,0001., to produce about 15,000 tons a 
year. The raw materials will Ге drawn from 
Austria. 
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NEWS. 


NEW COUNCIL SCHOOL, BEDLINOG. 


The designs for this school were prepared 
by Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, F. S. I., county archi- 
tect, and the estimated cost of the work 1з 
7,1801. The new buildings provide accommo- 
dation for 382 scholars, and the contract was 
carried out by Messrs. Hamilton & Millard, of 


1908, 1909. 1910. 
Source. - — Ne 

Tons ЕЕ. Tons LE. Tons. £E 
Great Biti GR 28,650 50,523 12,822 | 24,919 35,624 63,417 
т тт APR E КУДЫМ 135 253 636 | 1.!51 6,192 10,324 
Austria Hungary .................. 545 798 263 | HH 2,543 4,067 
F ТШ нас iA: y 29,960 45,468 29,383 45,238 33,266 44,656 

TTT ĩͤ KK — | — 10 21 — — 
K ОРИЧ ме — — — — 9 15 
France (mainland) ............... 20,595 i 30,754 9,194 | 15,287 8,634 12,313 

France (Mediterranean) ...... ! 178 294 125 | 241 — a 
MORE ыыы, ансы Безе чы | be ka EP 134 202 

о e MERGE ĩ—ͤ.mZ! 183 | 309 — рса — = 
с [МАКЕЛЕН АЛЕКИ 389 574 151 278 343 477 

e eee 450 | N78 — | — — —- 
BON RN E A AEAN 3,606 6,402 6,161 | 11,287 1,258 1,562 
N ves | 84,691 | 136,253 58,745 | 98,866 87,503 137,353 

According to the above, the importations Caerphilly. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones has been 


from Great Britain, France, and Germany 
have undergone considerable adjustment“; 
the Belgian having remained at nearly the 
same level. 

The total importations rose from 58,745 tons 
in 1909 to 87,503 tons in 1910; the value, from 
98.866“. E. to 137,363“. E. The first half of 
1911 shows steady progress. 

The increase of the English and German 
figures is partly on account of the fact that 
these two countries were promised rather too 
hastily the orders for 4,500 tons of cement 
for the Egyptian railways. 

England delivers principally artificial Port- 
land cement in sacks and barrels that, as a 
rule, includin packing, figure up to 
195 piastres, delves in Alexandria. Germany 
sends also artificial cement in sacks, and can 
deliver just about as well as other countries, 
and on very favourable conditions. For 
instance, the municipality of Alexandria has 
bought this year 200 tons of German cement 
at 160 piasters. 

Belgium delivers both artificial Portland 
and natural cements; the former is much 
liked in Egypt, and is a sharp rival of the 
English material. The price runs from 170 
to 190 piasters per ton, delivered at ware- 
house. These materials (about half the 
Belgian cement importation into Egypt) have 
pushed into the backgrounds the cheaper, 
natural cement from Belgium. 

The French importation sank from about 
20,000 tons in 1908 to 8,134 in 1910; princi- 
pally because the rivals delivered on more 
favourable conditions, while the French ex- 
porters often sell free Marseilles port or 
f.o.b. steamer Marseilles. The freight from 
Marseilles to Alexandria is higher than that 
from Antwerp to the same port; and the 
prices average 25 piasters higher than for 
other cement of equal quality. 

Of the other countries delivering cement 
only Austria-Hungary is worth mentioning; 
very good material is sent from Spalato. 

For the Government buildings only arti- 
ficial Portland cement is used, and it must 
conform to the “ British Standard Specifica- 
tions." The tests are made by the State 
Laboratory at Cairo. 


responsible for over thirty new elementary 
schools, besides other various school works. 


GENERAL POST OFFICE, GLASGOW, 


Large extension works are to be carried out 
at this office, and the estimated cost of the 
work is 80,0004 The architect is Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve, F.R.I.B.A., of H.M. Office of Works, 
Edinburgh, and the contractors are Messrs. 
George Newton & Son. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Foxton Council School, Cambridge, has 
recently been fitted with two of D. О. Boyd’s 
hygiastic ventilating school grates, supplied by 
Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co, Upper 
Thames-street, London, and Excelsior Works, 
South Bedmondsey. 

Under the direction of Mr. S. Segar, archi- 
tect, Newton Abbot, the “ Boyle” system of 
ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle's latest 
press * air-pump' ventilators and air inlets, 

as been applied to the additional wards, 
Newton Abbot Workhouse. 

Addington Schools, Surrey, are being sup- 
plied with Shorland's warm-air ventilating 
patent Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, the 
names of the applicants being given in 
parentheses : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

City of London.—Erection of wooden show- 
cases at No. 33, Queen Victoria-street, City 
(Messrs. Oppenheimer, Blandford, & Co.).— 
Consent. 

Clapham.—A projecting wooden window bor 
at No. 246, Cavendish-road, Balham (Mr. T. 
Potterton).—Consent. 

Holborn.t—Projecting illuminated sign in 
front of No. 16, New Oxford-street, Holborn 
(Messrs. F. Sage & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—One-story shop and 
basement at No. 38, Queen’s-road, Bayswater 
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(Messrs. Veale & Gibbs for Dr. J. Harley).— 
Consent. 

Paddinaton, South.—Vaults in front of No. 
44, Queen's-road, Paddington (Messrs. Veale & 
Gibbs).— Consent. 

Strand.—Projecting illuminating sign in 
front of the Boulogne Restaurant, No. 27, 
Gerrard-street, Strand (Mr. G. К. Bird).— 


Consent. 


. Wandsicorth.-—Projecting sign in front of 
No. 133, Putney Bridge-road, Wandsworth 
(Messrs. Nevill & Co.).—Consent. 


Woolwich.—Balconies in front of six houses 
on the southern side of Glenshiel-road, Eltham 
(Mr. Т. Н. Hutchings).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 


Finsbury, East.—Erection of a building on 
the northern side of Banner-street, Finsbury 
(Messrs. M. King & Sons).—Consent. 


Greenwich.—Erection of two-story buildings 
and a forecourt fence on the north-eastern side 
of Hoskins-street, Greenwich (Mr. A. Griffin). 
— Consent. 


Greenwich.—Erection of buildings and a 
forecourt fence in front thereof on the north- 
ое Ed Hoskins-street, Greenwich, on 

e site o os. 1 to 4, Webbes-cottages (Mr. 
A. Griffin).—Consent. m 


Holhorn.—Alteration in the position of the 
archway leading from Great Quecn-street to 
Middle-yard, Holborn (Messrs. 
Gunton).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—Erection of a warehouse 
building upon the site of Nos. 5, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
3. Bennett-street, and Nos. 10, 12, and 14. 
Stamford.street, Blackfriars (Mr. A. Sykes for 
Mr. J. Sainsbury).— Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Hackney, North.—Ono-story addition to a 
building on the western side of Brunswick- 
place, Hackney (Messrs. J. D. Mathews & Son 
for Messrs. Н. E. Davenport, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Peckham.—Erection of a chapel building 
upon the site of Nos. 37, 39, 41, and 43, Peck- 
hham-rve, Peckham, and Nos. 4 and 6, Philip- 
road (Mr. A. E. Mullins for Mr. J. Buckland). 


Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Deviations from 

22 Certificd Plan. 

"ulham.—Covered way at the remises of 
the London General Omnibus 99 Lt d., 
next to Micklethwaite-road, Fulham (Mr. J. E. 
Ashby for the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction, 

@reenwich.—Addition at the rear of No. 36 
Halstow-road, Greenwich, abutting upon 
Chevening-road (Mr. Е. C. Soar).—Consent. 
‚ Hackney, Vorth.—Retention of a wood and 
iron shed adjoining No. 19, Northwold-road, 
Hackney (Mr. A. H. Ellis).—Refused. 

Strand.—Wood and glass showcase at No. 
249, Oxford.street, Westminster (Mr. F. T. 
Verity for Messrs. Louise & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. Ei 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction. 

Islington, South.—Temporary wood and iron 
building at the rear of Nos. 911 and 513, Liver- 
pool-road, Islington, to abut upon Paradise- 
passage (Mr. Н. Goudchild).—Consent. 


Formation of Strects. 
Wandsworth.—Formation or laving out of a 
new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Hotham-road to Clarendon-road, Putney (Mr. 
J. Pain-Clark for Mr. C. Pettiward).— 
Consent, 


Deviation from Certificd Plans. 
Marylebone, West.—Re-erection of Nos. 32 
and 33, Devonshire-mews, East, St. Marvle- 
bone (Mr. A. F. Faulkner for Mr. W. Willett). 
— Consent. 


Width of Way, Construction, and Alteration 
of Buildings. 

Kensington, South.—lron and glass verandah 
over a flat roof at the rear of the “ Golden 
Bells”? Hotel, Notting-hill-gate, to abut upon 
the northern side of Uxbridge-street (Mr. J. 
Hudson for Mr. W. Magee).—Consent. 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 


Marylebone, West.—Additional story at No. 
9, Brunswick-mews, Great Cumberland-place, 
St. Marylebone (Mr. J. Hudson).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Staircase between the ground 
and first floors of Nos. 187 to 193, Knights- 
bridge (Mr. A. Burr for Mr. J. C. Humphreys). 
—Consent. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Hammersmith.—Addition to the boiler-house 
at the Hammersmith Metropolitan Borough 
Council's electricity generating-station, Ful- 
ham Palace-roud. Hammersmith (Mr. II. 
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Mair for the Hammersmith Metropolitan 
Borough Council).—Consent. 


The recommendation marked t is contrary 
trary to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Council concerned. 


— —— ——— — 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ALDERSHOT.—Church, Queen's- road; Rev. 
F. O' Farree, Aldershot. 
Aston (Birmingham). —Factoryñ; Messrs. 


Harrison & Cox, architects, 109, Comore-road, 


Birmingham; Mr. W. H. Gibbs, builder, 
King's Heath, Birmingham. 
Buaghill.— Extensions to isolation hospital 


(2,670/.), Pontefract Joint IIospital Board. 

Barming Heath.—Addition to County Asylum 
(4,800/.); Mr. Е. W. Ruck, County Surveyor, 
Week-strect, Maidstone. 

Birminghain. — Picture palace, Coventry- 
road; Messrs. Bridgewuter & Porter, archi- 
tects, Temple-row West, Birmingham. Stables, 
еіс., Lodge-row; Mr. Victor Peel, architect, 
13, Temple-street, Birmingham. Additions to 
works of Messrs. Pontifex, Ltd.; Messrs. E. 
Harper & Brother, architects, Corporation- 
street, Birmingham: Mr. F. J. Briley, builder, 
Hay Mills, Birmingham. 

Blackhall Mill (Durham). — Twenty-five 
houses; Mr. George Symon, Surveyor, Blay- 
don Urban District Council. 

Cambridge.—Church — (5.0000) ; 
Methodist Trustees, Cambridge. 

Cardiff.—Fire-station, Westgate-street; Mr. 
W. Harpur, Surveyor, Cardiff Town Council. 

Cheadle.— Extensions to works, Bird Hall-. 
lane, for the Oil Engineering Company. 


Primitive 


Clacton.—Church buildings; Vicar, St. 
James, Clacton. | 
Coventry.—Adaptation of premises, Hill- 


street, for children’s home; Mr. J. Arch, Clerk, 
Coventry Board of Guardians. 

Crossness.—Engine-house at pumping-station 
(65.690/.); Messrs. Dick. Kerr, & Co., Ltd., 
builders, Cannon-street, Е.С. 

Croydon.—School, Stamford-road (12,100/.) ; 
Mr. E. J. Saunders, builder, Wellesley-road, 
Croydon, 

Cwmnantgwynt.—School ; 
School Managers. 

Darley Dale.—Church; 
architect, Matlock. 

Dover.—Mission hall; 

Church, Dover. 

Dowlais.—Eleciric theatre, corner of High 
and George streets, for the Victoria Cinemato- 
graph Company, Ltd. 

Dundee.—Additions to warehouse, Cowan- 
street, for the Dundee Canister Company, Ltd. 

Durham.—Parish hall. Crossgate; Vicar, St. 
Margaret's Church, Durham. 

Edinburgh.—Additions to works, Warriston- 
road, for Messrs. Maclagan & Cumming. 

Fareham.— Extensions to Holy Trinity 
Church; architects, care of the Trustees. 

Farnborough.—Additions to cinematograph 
theatre, Lynchford-road, for the Farnborough 
Electric Theatre Company. 

Fazeley.—School: Mr. J. Hutchings, archi- 
tect, County Offices, Stafford. 


Western Valley 
Mr. D. Wildgoose, 
St. Mary's 


Vicar, 


Felixstowe.—School (3.6500); Mr. W. E. 
Watkins, Secretary, Education Committee, 


Bust Suffolk County Council, Ipswich. 

Felling.—Drill hall: Commandant, 
Detachment, 9th Battalion Durham Light In- 
fantry (Territorials). 


Forden.—Adaptation of workhouse into 
asylum (56.900/.); Mr. G. A. Hutchins, Sur- 
veyor, Montguineryshire County Council, 
Welshpool. 

Gloucester.—School, Inglestone Common; 
Mr. R. S. Phillips, architect, The Cross, 
Gloucester. | 

Great Yarmouth and Gorleston.—Pumping- 
station; Mr. John W. Cockrill, Architect, 


Yarmouth Town Council. 

Hanley.—Factory: Mr. C. G. Cowlishaw, 
architect, 22. Stafford-street, Hanley; Mr. T. 
Godwin, builder, Raymond-street, Hanley. 

Heckmondwike. — Extensions to schools; 
Vicar, St. Saviour's Church, IIcckmondwike. 

Johnstone. Masonic. temple. Collier-street ; 
Messrs. William Jaffrey & Sons, builders, 
Johnstone. 

Lancaster.—Additions to workhouse; Mr. 
S. E. Borrow, architect, Lancaster. 

Largs, N.B.—Block of houses; Mr. Kay, 
architect, Hamilton, N.B. 

Launceston.—School; Mr. R. Jacob, builder, 
Bugle. 

Lincoln. — Carnegie library, Free School. 
lane; Professor К. Blomfield, architect, New 
Court, E.C. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 


Felling . 
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Mansfield and Rainworth.—Schools; Mr. T. 
Collinge, Town Hall, Mansfield. 

Mansfield Woodhouse.— Eight houses. Old 
Mill-lane, for the Mansfield Woodhouse Small 
Holdings Society. 

Newton Abbott.—Nurses’ home (4601); Mr. 
F. Zealley, builder, Newton Abbott, 

Nuneaton.—Two hundred houses; Manager, 
Arley Colliery. Cookery centre; Mr. Н. Ash, 
architect, Market-place, Nuneaton. 

Oystermouth (Swansea).—Ilospital, Fairwood 
Common; Mr. H. A. Ellis, architect, Fisher- 
street, Swansea. 

Pontmorlais.—Electric 
Merthyr Palace Company. 

Radford.—United Methodist Church, Inde- 
pendent-street; Mr. W. А. Higginbottom, 
architect, Friars-yard, Nottingham; Mr. John 
Lewin, builder, Netherfield. 

Richmond.—Proposed enlargement of Darell. 
road School (about 2,5004); architect, care of 
the Managers. 

Rochdale.— Proposed Vicar, St. 
Ann's, Rochdale. 

Shorcham.—Alterations and additions to 
Grammar School (1,9604); Mr. E. Н. Curd, 
builder, Shoreham. 

Southborough.—Isolation hospital; Surveyor, 
Southborough Urban District Council. 

Staines.—Chapel; Messrs. Smee & Houchin, 
architects, 82, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Takeley.—School; Mr. F. Whitmore, archi- 
tect, 75. Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

Tickhill.—Shqps, Castlegate, for the Don- 
caster Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

Trebanos.—Church (1,000/.); Messrs. Arnold 
Brothers, builders, Clydach. 

Troedyrhiw.— Electric theatre for the Troc- 
dyrhiw Cinema Company. 

Twickenham.—A plan has been passed for 
four houses, Richmond-road, for Mr. F. J. 
Fraser. 

Walsall.—Co-operative stores: Mr. H. Elton, 
builder, Bloxwich, Walsall. 

Warkworth.—Alterations to Burn's House, 


theatre for the 


church ; 


Castle-hill; Mr. L. А. Loades, architect, 
Morpeth. 
Whitefield.—Housing scheme; Mr. C. H. 


Wright, Borough Surveyor, Whitefield Urban 
District Council. ' 
Whitehaven.—Improvements to  workhouse 
(2,5101.); Messrs. Beswick & Davies, architects, 
care of Mr. W. H. Atkinson, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Whitehaven. 
Wolverhampton.—Schools; Messrs. Fleming 
& Sons, architects, Bank-chambers, Wolver- 
hampton; Messrs. H. Gough & Sons, builders, 
Dudley-road, Wolverhampton. 
Yarmouth.—Proposed extensions to work. 
house (8.000/.); Mr. Е. Burton, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians, Yarmouth. 
Ynismeudw.—S$St. Mary's Church (2.000/.); 


Mr. Cook Rees. architect, Neath; Messrs. 
Price Brothers, builders, Cardiff. 
— 
OBITUARY. 


Herr von Tschudi. 


The death on November 24, at Cannstatt, is 
announced of Dr. Hugo von Tschudi, Director 
of the Bavarian National Galleries, Munich. 
Herr von Tschudi was Director of the National 
Gallery, Berlin, in 1895-1909, and author of 
* Donatello and Modern Criticism," and of 
books upon Manet and Menzel, specimens of 
whose works, together with examples of the 
modern French sehools, he acquired for the 
Berlin Gallery. 

Mr. Salmon. 


The late Mr. William Forrest Salmon, of 
No. 53, Bothwell-street, Glasgow, а Fellow and 
Past-President of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, was elected a Fellow of the Royal 


Institute of British Architects in 1876, and 
served as member of the Council. The firm of 
Messrs. James Salmon & Son, latterly 


Salmon, Son, & Gillespie, FF.R.I.B.A., won 
in January, 1908, the first premium, Stirling 
Municipal Buildings; they were the architects 
of the Hamilton Municipal Buildings, 1905; 
Scottish Temperance League Building, Glas- 
gow (illustrated in No. XVI. of our Series— 
`+ The Architecture of Our Large Provincial 
Towns.“ July 9, 1898); Marine Hotel, Troon, 
Avr, 1897, with enlargement and the tower. 
1901, at a total cost of 27,0001. (Builder, 
October 1l, 1902); Glasgow Savings Bank. 
Anderston Cross Branch, with shops and saloon, 
and, on the upper floors, nine dwelling-houses, 
at a cost of about 12.0007. (Builder, March 21, 
1903); new wing for fifty beds, West of Scot- 
land Convalescent Homes, Dunoon, 1907: 
Cartsburn Public School, Greenock, with 
twenty classrooms, workshops, etc., for 1.020 
scholars, 1907-8; and an extension of Woodilee 
Asylum, Lenzie, for the Glasgow Lunacy 
District Board, 1903. 
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LAW REPORT. 


Case under the London Building Acts. 


A MATTER of great importance to the 
London building trade was discussed in the 
Kings Bench Divisional. Court on Friday, 
November 24, when Mr. Justice Hamilton and 
Mr. Justice Bankes considered a special case 
stated by the Tribunal of Appeal, under the 
London Building Act, 1694, and the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, 
sect. 7, sub-sects. 2 and 22, in the case of 
Clark v. The London County Council Тһе 
matter came before their Lordships in the 
form of an appeal by the London County 
Council from the decision of the Tribunal in 
the appeal of Mrs. Clark, owner of the 
Berners Hotel, against the refusal by the 
London County Council to issue a certificuto 
pursuant to sect. 7 of tlie Act of 1905. 

Counsel for the appellants: Mr. W. О. 
Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. Cecil Walsh 
(instructed by Mr. Edward Tanner); for the 
respondent: Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C.. and Mr. 
Bodkin (instrucied by Messrs. Bennett & 
Ferris). 

Introducing the appeal. Mr. Danckwerts 
said the matter came before their Lordships 
in the form of a special case stated by what 
was called the Tribunal of Appeal under the 
London Building Act, and he thought he could 
put the Court shortly in possession of the 
point which it would have to deal with. 
Under the Buiiding (Amendment) Act of 1905— 
an Act dealing principally with precautions in 
regard to fire in cases of high buildings (i. e., 
buildings having an upper story the floor of 
which was more than 50 ft. above the ground) 
—ua person proposing to erect such a building 
had to deposit, with the notice which had to 
be given under the London Building Act, plans 
showing the precautions he proposed to take 
for the purpose of providing against fire. 
These plans had to be approved by the London 
County Council either simplicita or on con- 
ditions. If the building owner did not concur 
in the London County Council's approval or 
disapproval, he could uppeal to the Tribunal 
of Appeal within two months. He then had 
to erect the building in accordance with the 
plan approved by the County Council or with 
the modifications introduced bv the Tribunal. 
When the building was finished he had to 
obtain a certificate from the Superintending 
Architect—before the upper part could be 
inhabited—to the effect that the building had 
been erected according to the plans and con- 
ditions (if any). If he did not do that, he 
was subject to certain penal consequences. If 
the certificate was refused, the building owner 
could appeal to the Tribunal within. two 
months. Thus the first step was: The plans 
to be approved, either simplicita or subject 
to conditions; secondlv, {һе building had to 
be erected in accordance with the plans; and 
thirdly, à certificate must be obtained that the 
huilding was in accordance with the plans. 
The building owner could appeal against the 
refusal of a certificate. or he could enter an 
initial appeal against the action of the 
County Council. The point here was that Mrs. 
Clark deposited plans. obtained a conditional 
approval from the London County Council. 
did not appeal agaiust that to the Tribunal 
of Appeal, and erected her building. 

" Mr. Justice Bankes: What is meant by 
conditional approval”? 
Mr. Danckwerts: Approval subject to com- 

pliance with certain conditions. Mrs. Clark 
(he proceeded) erected her building, ad- 
mittedly not in accordance with at least one 
of the conditions imposed by the London 
County Council. She then applied for the 
Superintending Architect’s certificate. The 
Superintending Architect refused to grant a 
certificate, saying he could not give one, as 
the building was not in accordance with the 
conditions imposed. Mrs. Clark then appealed 
against the refusal of the certificate. апа this 
was the only appeal she lodged. Upon that 
appeal being heard. those who represented 
Mrs. Clark claimed that the Tribunal of 
Appeal could at that hearing modify the con- 
ditions and plans which had been approved 
by the London County Council, and which 
had not been appealed against. and that if 
they approved of plans lodged then, for the 
first time, in accordance with the building as 
actually erected, they could give a certificate 
as required by the Act. He contended that 
this the Tribunal of Appeal could not. do. 

Mr. Danckwerts then read the case stated 
by the members of the "Tribunal of Appeal. 
It included these passages: — 

Paragraph 2: he following facts were 
proved or admitted before us on the hearing 
of the appeal in question: —On July 26, 1906. 
Mr. John Slater. the architect acting for Mrs. 
Clark in the designing and construction of 
the Berners Hotel, gave notice on behalf of 
Mrs. Clark, under sect. 7 of the London 
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Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, of the 
intention to erect the said hotel, and duly 
deposited with the London County Council 
copies of the plans prepared for such new 
building, showing the means of escape there- 
from in case of (ire proposed to be provided 
in connexion with such building. Ihe said 
plans were conditionally approved on July 30, 
1906, notice of which conditional approval was 
given on August 1, 1906, by the Superintend- 
ing Architect on behalf of the London County 
Council to Mr. Slater. The second condition 
contained in such conditional approval was 
the sume at that date as the second condition 
referred to in parugraph 3 of this case. Mr. 
Slater did give notice of appeal to the 
Tribunal of Appeal against this conditional 
grant on August 21, 1906, but he subsequently 
withdrew it.” 

Mr. Danckwerts interposed a statement in 
regard to the above paragraph. It came to 
nothing, he said, the London County Council 
giving conditional approval, und the appeal 
notified was abandoned. But a fresh start 
was made, as indicated in 

Paragraph 3: “For reasons which are not 
material to the questions raised in this case, 
Mr. Slater entirely changed the. plans of the 
proposed building in the year 1907 so as to 
necessitate, in the case of the western block, a 
fresh application in the year 1908. On 
April 17, 1907, he deposited with the London 
County Council plans showing the new or 
modified plan of the eastern block of the 
hotel. Notice of the London County Council's 
approval of the means of escape shown on 
these plans, and of their approval of the 
means of escape shown on the original plans 
of the western block, subject to certain con- 
ditions, was given to Mr. Slater on May 16, 
1907, by the Superintending Architect on 
behalf of the Council. There were thirty-six 
conditions, the material one at tho hearing of 
the appeal being the second, which was the 
same аз that already referred to in para- 
graph 2, and which was in these terms :— 

‘That the staircases be separated from 
the rooms and corridors on all floors by 
fire-resisting partitions or walls, and all 
openings in such separations to be hung 
with self-closing, fire-resisting doors or 
windows glazed with fire-resisting glaz- 
ing.’ 97 

Paragraph 4: “On October 29. 1908. Mr. 
Slater deposited with the London County 
Council fresh plans of the western block of the 
hotel. Notice of the London County Council's 
approval of tho means of escape. shown on 
these plans, subject to certain conditions, was 
given to Mr. Slater on November 19, 1908, by 
the Superintending Architect on behalf of the 
Council. There were five conditions, the 
material one at the hearing of the appeal 
being the first, which raised substantially the 
sume practical question as the condition set 
out in the foregoing paragraph." 

Paragraph 5: On November 24, 1908, Mr. 
Slater wrote to the Superintending Architect 
informing him of his intention to appeal 
against this condition, to which he had already 
objected in the course of correspondence 
relating to the eastern block.” 

Paragraph 6: “In fact no appeal was 
brought against the conditional approvals 
above mentioned in respect of either the eastern 
or the western block of the hotel until after 
the refusal of the certificate mentioned below. 
The building of the hotel was proceeded with, 
and ultimately completed, without either the 
condition mentioned in paragraph 3 of this case 
relating to the eastern and western blocks, or 
the condition mentioned in paragraph 4 of this 
case, relating to the western block, being com- 
plied with. The other conditions were either 
at once accepted and carried out, modified by 
the London County Council during the progress 
of the work. and carried out in their modified 
form or dispensed with by the consent and 
approval of the Council. On January 20. 1910, 
Mr. Slater wrote a letter to the Superintending 
Architect of the London County Council. After 
the completion of the building. Mr. Slater 
applied to the London County Council for a 
certificate under sect. 7 (2) of the London Build. 
ing Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905. The certifi- 
cate was refused by the Superintending Archi- 
tect by letter dated February 3. 1910. and on 
March 3, 1910, a further letter was written to 
Mr. Slater stating that the London County 
Council declined to waive the condition which 
Mr. Slater objected to, and setting forth the 
outstanding requirements which were insisted 
upon. At the hearing it was agreed that. with 
the exception of the provision of fire-resisting 
doors separating the staircases from the rooms 
and corridors on the upper floors in accordance 
with the condition already mentioned, all other 
requirements had either been carried out or 
Mr. Slater had undertaken that they should 
be, and on the date of our judgment in the 
appeal (June 23, 1910). it was agreed that all 
such other requirements had been, in fact, 
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carried out to the satisfaction of the Loudon 
County Council." 

Paragraph T: “On March 31 Mr. Slater, on 
behalf of Mrs. Clark, gave formal notice of 
appeal. On April 20. 1910, he sent to the 
Tribunal of Appeal a short statement of facts, 
together with two copies of plans, showing the 
plan of one of the upper floors as being typical 
of the remainder, and also showing the position 
of the screens and doors as required bs the 
condition insisted upon by the London County 
Council, and complained of by Mrs. Clark.“ 

Paragraph 8: “The appeal came on for 
hearing on May 51, 1910. Before any evidence 
wus taken, Counsel who appeared on behalf oí 
the London County Council took the pre 
liminary objection that, inasmuch as no appeal 
had been brought by Mrs. Clark against either 
of the conditional approvals by the Londen 
County Council within two months thereof, ti« 
time for appealing against anv condition or 
conditional approval had passed, and that, the 
appeal being against the refusal of the London 
County Council to grant a certificate, the 
Tribunal of Appeal were confined to considerin: 
whether the building had been provided with 
means of escape in accordance with the plans 
approved by the Council, and whether th 
conditions. subject to which such plans were >» 
approved, had been complied with, and that 
the Tribunal of Appeal had no jurisdiction te 
hear any appeal against or evidence against 
the reasonableness of the conditions or con 
ditional approvals, or to approve any plans." 

Paragraph 9: '* Wo held that, in the circum 
stances, on the hearing of the appeal against 
the refusal of the Council to grant a certificate. 
our jurisdiction under the London Buildin: 
Acts (Amendment) Act. 1905. sects. T and 2 
was not limited in the manner contended for 
by Counsel for the London County Council. 
but that we were entitled and bound to hear 
and consider any evidence tending to show that 
the building had, in fact, been provided wit 
all such means of escape therefrom in caw 
of fire as could be reasonably required in the 
circumstances of the case in accordance with 
plans approved by us. We accordingly ad 
mitted the evidence, but, at the request of 
Counsel for the London County Council. agreed 
to state a case for the decision of the Divisional 
Court.” 

Paragraph 10: “We heard evidence and the 
arguments of Counsel on May 31 and June 8. 
1910, and, at the close of the evidence, and. 
after hearing Counsel for the appelant and 
respondents, we came to the conclusion tliat the 
fire-resisting doors required by the conditions 
could not be required in the circumstances of the 
case, but asked Counsel for the appellant which 
were the plans that he asked us to appreve 
under sect. 7 of the Act of 1905." 

Paragraph 11: “Up to that time the only 
plans which had been before us were the twe 
copies of plans lodged with the Tribunal of 
Appeal referred to in paragraph 7 of this case; 
the plans originally deposited with the Tandon 
County Council in 1906, and referred to un 
paragraph 2: the plans deposited with the 
London County Council in 1907, and referred to 
in paragraph 3; and the plans deposited with th 
London County Council in 1908, and referred 
to in paragraph 4.” 

Paragraph 12: Although such plans wert 
sufficient for the purpose of explaining to us 
and enabling us to follow the evidence giver 
in regard to the building, which we had рег 
sonallv viewed before the trial, they did net 
show the whole of the building as it had. in 
fact, been erected. . . . ." 

Paragraph 15: Accordingly Counsel for th: 
appellant applied to us for an adjournment 1. 
order to enable them to produce a fresh set o’ 
plans which would show the building as actualis 
erected ; that is to say, embodying the moditica: 
tions in the building made by agreement wit 
the London County Council since the depos? 
of the plans with the London County Counti. 
in order that we might approve such {тєзг 
plans." 

Paragraph 14: Counsel for the respondents 
objected to the adjournment, but we decide 1 
to grant it." | 

Paragraph 15: “At the adjourned hearing 
on June 23. 1910, Mr. Slater was recalled. and 
produced certain plans prepared since tne ad. 
journed hearing. which showed the building € 
it had actually been erected. Tt was prev 
and we find as a fact. that such plans on 
differed from the plans deposited with thi 
London County Council referred to in para 
graphs 3 and 4 in so far as they Incorporates 
modifications in the building which had bron 
agreed to by the London County Council sire 
the deposit of the said plans." | 

Paragraph 16: “Counsel for respondents ^? 
jected to the fresh plans being put in evidor 
and to our approving the same, on the grount 
(i) that the evidence was closed: (2) thar Uv 
plans had never been deposited with (n7 
London County Council: (3) that the plans 
had not been lodged with the Tribunal © 
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Appeal in accordance with Regulation 3 of the 
Regulations of the Tribunal, and that the 
Tribunal had no jurisdiction to dispense with 
compliance with such Regulation.” 

Paragraph 17: The fresh plans did not 
affect the evidence previously given, and a full 
opportunity was given to Counsel for the 
London County Council to cross-examine Mr. 
Slater and cull further evidence, and the plans 
only differed from those deposited with the 
London County Council in so far as they in- 
corporated modifications subsequently made in 
the building in agreement with the London 
County Council. We held that Regulati 3. 
requiring plans to be lodged, is only di огу 
and for the convenience of the Tribunal, and 
that, even if that Regulation had not been 
complied with, the Tribunal has power to waive 
compliance with such Regulation, and accord- 
ingly overruled the object, but, at the request 
of Counsel for the London County Council, 
agreed to state a case for the decision of the 
Divisional Court on the further questions raised 
by him." 

Paragraph 18: “We approved the plans 
which had been put in as mentioned in para- 
graph 13, showing the building as it then stood, 
and we determined that the building had been 
provided with all such means of escape there- 
from in case of fire as could be reasonably 
required in the circumstances of the case in 
accordance with the plans approved by us, and 
we made no order as to costs." 

“The questions for the determination of the 
Divisional Court are as follows :— 

“ (a) Whether, in the circumstances afore- 
said, the Tribunal, on the hearing of the 
appeal, only had jurisdiction to hear and 
determine and admit evidence upon the 
question whether the building had. in fact. 
been erected in accordance with the plans 
approved by the London County Council. 
referred to in paragraphs 3 and 4, subject 
to such conditions as aforesaid, and whether 
the conditions had been complied with 
or whether the Tribunal had jurisdiction 
to hear and determine and admit evidence 
upon the question whether the building 
had, in fact, been provided in accordance 
with plans approved by the Tribunal of 
Appeal, with all such’ means of escape 
therefrom in case of fire as could he reason- 
8 required in the circumstances of the 
ase. 

(b) Whether, in the circumstances afore- 
said, the Tribunal had jurisdiction to admit 
in evidence and approve the said plans." 

Mr. Danckwerts, continuing his argument, 
said he thought the point of substance which 
arose in the case was, whether or not upon 
the appeal against the refusal of the certificate 
it was open to the Tribunal of Appeal to treat 
it as an appeal against the original disapproval 
of plans or imposition of conditions. If the 
Tribunal of Appeal were right, a man could 
lodge his plans; the County Council could 
conditionally approve them, and he could then 
£o on building, and, having completed his build. 
ing, go to the County Council for a certificate 
that the building was completed in accordance 
with the plans and conditions. This could be 
refused on the ground that the conditions had 
not been appealed against or complied with, 
whereupon һе could appeal against the refusal 
of the certificate. Tho refusal would be right 
because it was in accordance with the truth 
that the conditions had not been complied with 
and the man could then go to the Tribunal of 
Appeal for them to rehear the case as though it 
were before them as an appeal against the disap- 
proval of the plans or the imposition of con- 
ditions. , Unless that wus so, surely this was a 
case which the Tribunal of Appeal ought to 
have dismissed. He (Counsel) submitted that 
it was never intended that the County Council 
should disapprove plans or upprove them con- 
ditionally, and then have a man snap his fingers 
at them, go on building, and then finally зау, 

Give me your certificate,” and, if the County 
Council refused, appeal to the Tribunal of 
Appeal against such refusal, and get the 
Tribunal to reopen the whole question. 

Surely, my Lords," submitted Mr. Danck- 
werts, as he resumed his seat, “that would be 
reducing the matter to an absurdity!” 

Mr. Russell, on behalf of Mrs. Clark, con- 
tended that the question turned upon the con- 
struction to be placed on sects. 7 and 22 of the 
Act of 1905. The substance of sect. 7, he said, 
was the provision it was intended to secure 
against the risks of fire with “such means of 
escape as could reasonably be required in the 
circumstances of the case.” This was what the 
Act set. out to secure, and the operative part of 
the order of the Tribunal of Appeal was that 
the Tribunal approved the plans submitted and 
determined that the building had been pro- 
vided with “such means of escape in case of 
lire as could reasonably bo required in the 
circumstances of the case," in accordance with 
the plans approved by the Tribunal. Пе sub- 
nitted that the same result was arrived at 
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by taking the matter under sub-sect. 2, which 
was the particular sub-section dealing with the 
circumstances in which a building of the kind 
in question could be lawfully occupied. The 
Tribunal of Appeal had not said the Council 
must or ought to grant a certificate. What 
they had determined, he suggested, was that, 
where a building had been provided with “all 
such means of escupe therefrom in case of 
fire as could be reasonably required in the 
circumstances of the case,” and where those 
provisions were in accordance with plans which 
either the Council or the Tribunal of Appeal 
had approved, the requirements of the Act 
had been satisfied. 

Mr. Russell argued that sect. 22 of the Act 
meant that the building owner was to have two 
opportunities of bringing the matter before the 
Tribunal of Appeal, one of those opportunities 
arising if the London County Council either 
disapproved or conditionally approved the 
plans deposited with them, and the other if 
the building owner failed to obtain from the 
Council the certificate mentioned in sect. 7. 
sub-sect. 2. Upon either of those events, or 
within a limited time of either of those events, 
the building owner might bring the matter 
before the Tribunal of Appeal for the purpose 
of obtaining the Tribunals decision as to 
whether the building “as going to be erected,” 
or “as erected," would be or was provided 
with such means of escape in case of fire as 
could reasonably be required in the circum- 
stunces of the case. He submitted it was only 
reasonable. when one looked at the matter as 
illustrated by this case, that that should be so. 
It appeared, in this case, that the conditions, 
subject to which the plans were approved, were 
very numerous indeed in the first instance, 
some twenty or thirty being annexed. What 
happened? Of course, if the building owner 
had at once gone to the Tribunal of Appeal, 
those twenty or thirty conditions would have 
had to be discussed, and the question gone into 
as to whether it was reasonable or unreason- 
able to impose them. Instead of that, the 
building owner took the practical course of 
going on with the work, and, as questions 
urose, of dealing in the concrete with each 
point, with the result that all the conditions 
with one exception disappeared. 

Ultimately, continued Mr. Russell, they came 
to the one and only real point of difference 
between the parties, viz., the condition as to 
the screens at the head of the stuircases. Of 
course, it was obvious that the time that would 
be required to allow that process of woeding- 
out and getting rid of the conditions. which 
at one time would be considered material, but 
as the building went on would obviously 
become not so material, would not be merely 
two months after the imposition of the con- 
ditions. He submitted there was nothing what. 
ever in the Act of Parliament to prevent the 
building owner, when the ultimate difference 
between himself and the County Council arose, 
bringing the matter then before the Tribunal 
of Appeal and asking the Tribunal to deter- 
mine between him and the London County 
Council whether a particular condition was 
one compliance with which was essential or 
proper in order that the building might 
be provided with “all such means of 
escape therefrom in case of fire as could 
be reasonably required in the circum- 
stances of the case.” He suggested that, 
if the contention of the London County Council 
were correct, instead of the Tribunal of Appeal 
having a question of substance to deal with, 
whenever the matter was brought before them 
in а case where the appeal took place, only 
when the question of certificate had arisen, 
fley could never have anything before them 
that was not merely a matter of form. One 
could hardly imagine, he thought, that they 
would have the machinery of a Tribunal of 
Appeal of this kind for determining * aye" or 
"no" whether а building was erected in 
accordance with the plans, and really it was 
almost clearer when one considered the case of 
whether a certain condition had or had not 
been complied with, for this, surely, could very 
seldom be a matter of any doubt at all. 

On the question of jurisdiction, Mr. Russell 
contended that the matter before the Tribunal 
of Appeal was whether the building had been 
provided with means of escape in accordance 
with plans approved by the County Council 
or by the Tribunal. 

Mr. Danckwerts having replied. their Lord- 
ships delivered 

JUDGMENT. 

Mr. Justice Hamilton, having reviewed in 
detail the circumstances of the case, referred 
to the condition imposed in regard to the 
screens protecting the staircases. It was plain, 
he said, that in that connexion there might 
be legitimate difference of opinion, if of a 
purely technical kind, as to whether a par- 
ticular material was so applied that it was 
different from the condition imposed or 
whether a particular partition could be 
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described as fire-resisting, or whether а par- 
ticular opening was closed by mechanism 
which could be called self-closing. If, then. 
although. in correspondence, the building 
owner said he might appeal if the London 
County Council insisted upon all the conditions 
imposed, he did not, in fact. at that time or 
within two months of the notification of the 
County Councils conditional approval take 
any appeal to the Tribunal of Appeal at all, 
and the work procecded and the time arrived 
at which, as a preliminary to the place being 
occupied, it was necessary, under sub-sect. 2 
of sect. 7, to apply to the County Council for 
a certificate, and that certificate was refused. 
the building owner could then appeal, and 
appeal only from the refusal of the certificate. 
In this case, when the appeal came before the 
Tribunal of Appeal liberty was sought to call 
fresh evidence, and the Tribunal came to the 
conclusion that the building had been provided 
“with all such means of escape therefrom in 
case of fire as could be reasonably required in 
the circumstances of the case.” It was quite 
immaterial to consider the rights or wrongs 
of that decision, the question being whether 
it was competent for the Tribunal to do what 
they did in the matter. In his (Mr. Justice 
Hamilton's) opinion, the answer to both the 
questions stated in the case was in favour of 
the London County Council: that the Tribunal 
of Appeal only had jurisdiction upon the 
question whether the building had been, in fact. 
erected in accordance with the plans approved 
bv the London County Council, and whether 
the conditions imposed had been complied 
with. The Tribunal had not jurisdiction to 
approve the plans in question, which were 
prepared ex post facto. There could be no 
doubt that the scheme of the Act, which had 
to be read with the previous Act of 1894, was 
that the Executive Authority was to be the 
London County Council. He accordingly 
thought that the answer of the Court should 
be “ Yes” to the first part of Question “A”: 
“Мо” to the second part of that question, 
and “Мо” to Question B." 

Mr. Justice Bankes agreed, and the appeal 
of the London County Council was accordingly 
allowed. 
| Mr. Cecil Walsh (for the London County 
Council); Your Lordships order a declaration 
in the terms of the answers to the questions, 
and that the case be remitted to the Tribunal 
of Appeal with a direction that the original 
appeal should have been dismissed, and that 
thev have to deal with the question of costs? 

Mr. Russell (interposing): The matter has. 
to go back to the Tribunal of Appeal to make 
an order and deal with the costs. I ngree 
with mv friend that the declaration will follow 
on the lines of the auswers to the questions 

ted. ; | 
Ir. Justice Hamilton: We remit the appeal 
to the Tribunal of Appeal, with a direction 
that it should have been dismissed. 

Mr. Russell: My clients desire to сопзі 
their position in this matter. І think we E 
leave to appeal in this case, and I would as 
for that leave. А 

Mr. Justice Hamilton: Certainly. 


— — 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare plans and estimates for the erection 
of a convenience adjoining the Public Baths 
in the Town Yard. The Surveyor has been 
further instructed to procced with the work of 
erecting a convenience adjacent to Loxford 
Bridge. The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. J. Ranson, five shops, Long- 
bridge-road; The Vulcan Globe Match Com- 
pany, additions to factory, Abbey-road; Mr. A. 
Burch. four houses, Park-avenuc. . 

Chesham.—At the last meeting of the Urban 
District Council tho Surveyor was instructed 
to invite tenders for the construction of open: 
air baths on the Moor. The estimated cost is 

‚ at 259/. | 
e Ham.—Sanction has been received from 
the Local Government Board to the borrowing 
of 398l. for culverting the watercourse on the 
Greatfield Estate, and the Engineer has been 
instructed to proceed with the work. Plans 
and estimates are to be submitted by the 
Engineer for the erection of a fire-station to 
complete the present block of buildings on the 
Town Hall site. The following tenders have 
been accepted :—Messrs. Engert & Rolfe, Ltd.. 
asphalting pond of swimming-bath, 4s. 3d. and 
4s. 6d. per super. yard, 154. per foot run 
for fillets, and 6d. per foot run for skirting. 
ete.; Messrs. Gibb & Canning, surface water 
channels and spitoons for swimming-bath. 
channel and catch pits, 177. 5s., white glazed 
18/. 10s.: Messrs. Oates & Green, four-stalled 
urinal, 1645, and white glazed sinks, 1“. 9s. 
each; Messrs. H. Wilmer & Sons, two 
water-closet suites, 17. 17s. cach; The Patent 
Victoria Stone Company. patent stone curb- 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in thia List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 
advertised in this number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, — ; Auction Sales, xxiv. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that а fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of а bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the naines of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. | 


„% It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


.DrcEMBER 4.—JBristol.—Pavilion оп recrea- 
tion- grounds. Cost not to exceed 3,0001. Par- 
үш trom Messrs. Packer & Co., Greenbank, 

ristol. 


DECEMBER 15.—Sofla.—New MUNICIPAL BUILD- 


ING.—See Competition News, puge 508, 
November 3. 
DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR А 


Buivce.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60. and 2Ul. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 
turther particulars. 

DECEMBER 30. — Armadale. — Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 15l. and 10. 
Open only to architects who were represented on 
the site on October 12. 

DECEMBER 30.— Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— 
DestGNs FoR WORKMEN'S DwELLINGS.— Prize. 50l. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
Temple-chambers, Е.С. 

January 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
TENsIONS.— Limited to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F. R. I. B. A. 

. JANUARY 6, 1912.— Bolton. —Miners' Federa- 
tion Hall and Offices. Limited to architects 
within twenty-five miles of Bolton. . Premiums, 
501. and 251. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A. Particulars from Messrs. Fielding 
& Fernihouzh, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 

JANUARY 6, 1912.—Stafford.— PUBLIC LIBRARY.— 
The Stafford Corporation invite designs for a 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F. R. I. B. A., 
assessor. Second and third premiums of 
twenty and forty guineas. Deposit, 1l. Particu- 
lars from Mr. W. Plant, A. M. Inst. C. E. 
ж JANUARY 9, 1912. — Spennymoor. — PUBLIC 
HALL, ETC. — The Spennymoor U. D.C. invite com- 
petitive plans and designs for а public hall, 
market, and offices, etc. Three premiums are 
offered. Seo advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. | 

JANUARY 29, 1912.—Montevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,125]. and 850l.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,060l., 640l., and 
425l.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall.street, E.C. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CITY.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. See also page 508, 
November 3. | 

FEBRUARY З, 1912.—Bolton.—Nurses’ Home AT 
‘THE INFIRMARY.—Premiums of 301, 20/., and 101. 
Assessor, Mr. John B. Gass, F.R.I.B.A. 

FEBRUARY 17, 1912. — London, Е.С. — Nrw 
Orricts.—The Port of London Authority invite 
preliminary sketch designs for new head offices 
in Trinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
of land as a building site. See advertisement in 
issue of November 24 for further particulars. 

JULY 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 3751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
tion appeared on page 365, September 99. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—Proposep 
TRAINING  CorLLEGE.—See Competition News, 
page 508, November 3. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

DECEMBER 2.—'Truro.--RoortiNG, ETC. —Erection 
of glass roofing and steel framework at rear oi 
22. King-street. Plans and specifications from 
Mr. А. A. Cornelius, M.S.A., architect, Truro. 

DECEMBER 4.—Nottingham.—Repairs.—For re- 
pairs to various properties. Forms of tender, 
conditions, etc., from Mr. W. Smith, Estates 
Survevor, Guildhall, on deposit of 1. 

DECEMBER 4. --- Stakesby. — Extenstons.—For 
extensions to the steam laundry, Drawings and 
specifications from Mr. А. E. Young architect 
and survevor, 77, Baxtergate, Whitby. 

DECEMBER 4. Swansea. PREMISTS.—Erection 
of premises, Castle-street. Plans and specifica- 


tion seen, and quantities. from Mr. Sidney 
Wilhams, Lic. R. I. B. A.., Wharton-street, Cardiff. 
DECEMBER 4. — Tynemouth. -- Wnuanr.—Con- 


struction of a timber wharf, about 200 ft. by 
40 it, and a river wall. Drawings seen and 
quantities, on deposit of 2l. 2s.. from Mr. John F. 
Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth. 


` Erection of 


DECEMBER 5. — Bradford. — Extension. — For 
erection of extension to photo works, ldle-road. 
Plans, etc., seen, end quantities from Mr. Н. E. 
Priestley, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 4, 
Bertram-road, Manningham, Bradtord. 

DECEMBER 6. — Auchindoir.— ADDITIONS.— For 
additions to Glenbogie House. Plans and speci- 
fications at Glenbogie, and with Mr. W. L. 
Duncan, architect, ‘Turriff. 

DECEMBER 6.—Barnsiley.—INsTITUTE.—Erection 
of a new Mechanics’ Institute, Hanson-strect. 
Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, M. M. S. A., 
architects, 13, Regent- street, Barr sley. 

DECEMBER 7. — Canewdon. — SCHOOL. — For 
alterations to Canewdon Endowed School and 
provision and fixing of heating apparatus. Plans 
and specifications from Mr. J. F. Wood, Clerk, 
Clarence-street, Southend-on-Sea. 

DECEMBER 7.— Dalton. — Hovsfs, ETC.—Erection 
of ten dwelling-houses and shop in Long-lane. 
Plane seen, and quantities from Mr. J. Berry, 
ше and surveyor, 3, Market-place, Hudders- 

eld. 

DECEMBER 7.—Quarry Hill. .-Hovsr, ETC.— The 
erection of filter house and manager’s house. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. Joseph 
Graham, civil engineer, Castle-street, Carlisle. 
Deposit of 1l. 18. 

DECEMBER 8. — Glyn-Neath. — Housres.—Erec- 
tion of two pairs of semi-detached houses. 
Drawings and specification with Mr. J. Llewellin 
Smith. M.S.A., Aberdare, Glam. 

DECEMBER 8. — London. — Post-orrice.—For 
demolition of old premises and erection of new 
brunch post-office and sorting office at East Ham. 
Drawings, specification, and form of contract 
with Mr. Rutherford, 22, Carlisle-place, 
London, S.W. Quantities and forms of tender 
at H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey's-gate, S.W. 
Deposit of ll. 1s. 

DECEMBER 8. — Skipton..— WAREHOUSE, ETC. - 
new warehouse and mechanics’ 
shops, etc., at Belle Vue Mills, for the English 
Sewing Cotton Company, Ltd. Plans seen, an 
quantities from Mr. James Hartley, architect, 
Skipton. 

DECEMBER 8. — Tinahely. — Repairs, ETC.—F'or 
repairs and painting, etc., at the dispensary resi- 
dence. Specification with Mr. J. Hopkins, Clerk. 
Board-room, Shillelagh, Ireland. : 

DECEMBER 11.—Blakeholm.--Housr.— Erection 
of a detached house. Plans seen, and quantities 
from Messrs. Settle & Brundrit, A. R. I. B. A., 
architects, Ulverston. 

DECEMBER 11.-.Springhead.—HarrL.—For new 
drill hall. Ashes-lane. Plans and quantities from 
Mr. W. Cooper, F. R. I. B. A., architect, 4, Kirk- 
gote-buildings, Huddersfield. 

DECEMBER 12.—Croydon.—Station, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of a disinfecting station and cottage in 
Factory-lane. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities and form of tender from the Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Crceydon. Deposit of 
ll. 1s. 

DECEMBER 12.—- Durham. Schools, FTCc.—Erec- 

tion of new Council schools at Fence Houses and 
Newbottle; alterations and additions at Sacriston 
Council school; erection of dwelling-houses at 
Eldon апа Chopwell. Plans, specifications, and 
general conditions of contract seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. W. Rushworth, Shire Hall, 
Durham. 
x DECEMRER 12. — Hendon. — Scnoor. — The 
Hendon Education Committee invite tenders for 
public elementary school. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

DECEMBER 12. — Roxby-cum-Risby. — WaATFER- 
works.—For the construction of works of water 
supply. Plans seen, and specifications from Mr. 
Alexander M. Cobban, Engineer, Scunthorpe, 
Lincs, on deposit of 31. 3s 

DECEMBER 12. — Stourbridge. — ANDITIONS.— 
For alterations and additions to the goods offices 
at Stourbridge Town Station for the G.W.R. 
Plans and specification seen, and forms of tender 
and quantities at the office of the Engineer at 
Wolverhampton Station. : 

DECEN BER 13. — Bury. — SHED —Erection of a 
cotton shed at Knowsley-street Goods Yard, for 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. 
Plans eeen, and quantities and specification from 
the Engineer, Hunt's Bank, Manchester. 

ж DECEMBER 14. — Barking.—Nrw POST-OFFICF. 
The Commissioners of Н.М. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for erection of new post- 
office. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 

ж DECEMBER 14. — Teignmouth. -— PosT-oFFICF. 
The Commissioners of Н.М. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for extension of post- 
office. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

ж Drcemprr 14. — Waltham Cross.--ScHoor.— 
The Hertfordshire C.C. Education Committee in- 
vite tenders for new school. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 


‚ DECEMBER 18.—London.—ApniTioNs.— For addi- 

tions and alterations ta the adininistrative black 
at the isolation hospital, Gap-road, Wimbledon. 
Plans and specifications ecen, and quantities 
from the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 1own 
Hall, Wimbledon. Deposit of l1. 1s. 
ж DECEMBER 18. — Sheerness. — SoLDIERS' 
QUARTERS.— The Secretary of State for War im 
vites tenders for erection of ten B. married 
soldiers! quarters, Sheerness Garrison, at new 
barracks in the Eastern Command. See ad:er- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

DECEMBER 18. -- Washington (Durnam). - 
Houses.—For erection of iorty-two dweiling- 
houses. Deposit of 5l. to Mr. J. Н. Mole, sur- 
veyor, Chester-le-Street. 

DECEMBER 18.—Wigan.— ALTERATIONS, ETC.— For 

alterations to St. Catherine's Church. Mr. A. J. 
Yates, 19, Colinfield, Wigan. 
ж DECEMBER 18. — Wimbledon.— Apprrioxs.— 
The Wimbledon Corporation invite tenders for 
proposed additions and internal structural altera- 
tions at the Isolation Hospital, Gap-road. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 

DECEMBER 19.—80uthend-on-Sea.— ESPLANADE 
—For construction of the Western Esplanade ex- 
tension. Plans scen, specification and quantities 
from Mr. Elford, M.inst.M.E., Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Southend-on-Sea, 
on deposit of 5l. 5s 

DECEMBER 21. — Neath.—HovsrEs.— Erection of 
forty-two houses at Seven Sisters, near Neath, 
for the Bryndulais Building Club. Plans and 
specification from Mr J. Cook Rees, M. S. A., 
Parade-chambers, Neath. 

.DEckMBER 22.—Kendal.—INsTiTUTE.— For erect- 
tion of Allen Technical Institute and Museum. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities 
from Mr. S. Shaw F.R.I.B.A., architect, Kendal. 

DECEMBER 23.—Ballywalter.—Recrory.—-Fo: 

erection of & rectory. lans, specification, and 
conditions of contract from Mr. William J 
Fennell, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 2, Wellington- 
place, Belfast. 
ж DECEMBER 23.—Hounslow..—Nrw Hospitat. 
—The Committee of the Hounslow Hospital 
invite tenders for new hospital, etc. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulara. 


No Date. — Beaver. — ADDITIONS, тс. For 
addition und alteration to farm buildings. 
Plans and specifications at the office of the 


County Land Agent, 98, Castle-street, Carlisle. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


DECEMBER 2. — Downpatrick. — WALLS. — For 
building and repairing sea walls between Mar. 
field and Bankmore, Portaferry. Specification 
from Mr. J. Heron, County Surveyor, Down- 
patrick, 

DECEMBER 4.—Newport (Mon.). Рохтосх -- 
For construction and delivery et the Commis 
sioners’ landing stage, Newport, of an iren 
pentoon. Mr. A. J. Phillips, Clerk. Harocur 
and Pilotage Offices, Dock-street, Newport. 

DECEMBER 9.—Edinburgh.—Hrarixc.—For the 

heating of Holy Cross Academy  higher-graae 
school and junior centre,  Ferry-road. r. 
J. T. R. Wilson, Convener of the Works Com- 
mittee, 138, Constitution-street, Leith. 
ж DECEMBER 11.—Lancaster.—New BRIDGE — 
The Lancaster B.C. invite tenders for stæ! 
girders, sinking caissons, etc., and also for 
excavation, masons’ end concreters’ work in the 
abutments, in connexion with new bridge across 
River Lune. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 2 

DECEMBER 13.— Braintree.— Prurs.— For No. 1 
sot of three-throw pumps to raise 14,000 gallons 
an hour. Plans seen and specification from the 
engineers, Messrs. Sands & Walker, Milton 
chambers, Nottingham. : 

DECEMBER 13.— Redcar.--Bnipcrs.— The North- 
Eastern Railway invite tenders for the construc- 
tion of two bridges over the railway, with 
approach roads. in lieu of the existing levei 
crossings known as Warrenby-road crossing АП 
Kirkleatham-lane crossing, near Redcar. Plans 
seen, and specification, quantities, and form ч 
tender from Mr. С. F. Bengough, the Company * 
Engineer at York. ЕН 

DECEMBER 14.—Antrim.—WELL, ЕТС. Бог sins 
ing а well and erection of a pump at Oldstone. 
Specification from Mr. J. L. Clark, Clerk, Unica 
Offices, Antrim. F 

DECEMBER 14. — Northampton.— BRIDGE. -F eT 
widening Oundle North Bridge. Flans, Por 
cation, and quantities from Mr. €. 5. Morris, 
County Surveyor, County Hall, Northampton 

posit of 2. Qs. 

x к 21.---Earls Colne.-Renrmotr. For 
sinking a borehole for water supply. S5 070 
tion and schedule from the engineer, UAE 
Sands & Walker, Milton-chambers, Neiungha’ 
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MONG the many beautiful cities of 
the South which have been over- 
whelmed bv earthquake or flood, 

or devastated by war, few have retained 
through all their misfortunes so manv 
relics of the past with so charming and 
picturesque an aspect as has Amalfi; 
and, although almost а millennium has 
gone by since it lost its proud independ- 
ence, its name will ever rank high in the 
history of the early Middle Ages in Italy. 
Few, unaware of the important part it 
had once played on the world’s stage, 
approaching it for the first time either bv 
land or water, and seeing it hemmed 
in between its mighty cliffs and the 
treacherous sea, would imagine that it 
had ever been other than a beautiful 


The 


Amalfi. 


Cappuccini, 


AMALFI. 


sequestered village; and, even to those 
who may have had some recollection of 
its stirring history, the same idea may 
have occurred which evidently struck 
Hallam after he had seen it in 1848, and 
induced him to append that note to his 
chapter on Mediterranean Commerce," 
in which he expressed his opinion that 
the stories about its opulence and com- 
merce had been exaggerated, and that 
the descriptions given of it by William 
of Apulia are to be taken as a poet's 
panegyric. 

À slight sketch of the history of Amalfi 
and an account of its many misfortunes 
are necessary as an introduction to anv 
description of its architecture ; and from 
these we shall see that Hallam did 


not make a sufficient allowance for the 
geological changes which have affected its 
character, and which had made the state- 
ments of the medieval historian to appear 
so extremely poetic. The connected 
history of the lace does not commence 
before the VIth century, for the numerous 
remains of Classic art to be found in the 
various buildings did not belong to the 
site, but were brought, according to 
popular belief, from the neighbouring 
city of Pæstum, but more probably from 
Capri or Naples. At the opening of the 
VIIth century it already had its bishop, 
and in 987, after its prosperous era 
had commenced, Leo, of the family of 
Orsocomiti, became its first archbishop. 
Although for a long period it claimed a 


662 


connexion with the Eastern Empire, it 
was in reality an independent mercantile 
Republie, under the control only of its 
own elected doge; and it took the head 
of the first league mentioned in the 
history of the Middle Ages, when its fleet, 
alled to those of Gaeta and Naples, in 
849, defended Rome from the Saracens 
and defeated them in the famous battle 
off Ostia. For their assistance Pope 
Leo IV. conferred on the Republic the 
title of Defender of the Faith; and 
centuries afterwards the event was 
pictured by Raphael on the walls of the 
Stanza dell’ Incendio in the Vatican. 
A few years later, however, Amalfi, with 
Naples, Salerno, and other Lombard 
States, did not scruple to ally themselves 
with the Saracens, who, after the death of 
Lewis П., had gained a powerful hold on 
Southern Italy. Although Pope John 
VIII. sought by a bribe of 10,000 silver 
mancusi to detach Amalfi from the 
league, the wily merchants pocketed the 
cash, and, in spite of their sacred title 
and of the innumerable excommunica- 
tions thundered against them by the Pope, 
refused to desert their infidel allies. 

This intimate association of the people 
of Amalfi with the Saracens during the 
IXth and Xth centuries, which continued 
after the Norman conquest of Southern 
Italy, is quite sufficient to account for 
the manner in which the Siculo-Saracenic 
stvle of architecture prevailed in the 
buildings of the citv, and no doubt did 
much to further the success of their 
merchants in the countries which had 
fallen under Mohammedan control. The 


Duomo, Amalfi. 
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factories of Amalfi were to be found in all 
the principal cities of the East and Sicily ; 
and at Jerusalem, after the destruction 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre by 
the mad Kalif El Hakem, they built the 
church of Sta. Maria Latina, and the 
firman granted for its endowment bv 
Melek Muzzafer in 1023 is still preserved 
in the Franciscan convent of that city. 
Amalfi’s gradual loss of importance 
and independence, though not quite at 
the same time of all its prosperity, 
coincided with the progress of the 
Normans in Italy, and reached its climax 
when, in 1137, its inhabitants were com- 
pelled to surrender the city, which had 
already suffered from previous raids, to 
a hostile Pisan fleet. But other causes 
were at work which soon after completed 
its undoing and for ever destroyed its 
commercial importance. There seems to 
be but little doubt that when the city was 
first built there must have been a con- 
siderable undercliff formed by the débris 
fallen from the limestone mountains at 
the back of it, and on this the greater part 
of the place had been erected, and 
between 1ts projections had been formed 
the spacious harbours which sheltered 
its fleets. But with all limestone forma- 
tions abutting on the sea the rocks 
become undermined and formed into 
caverns by the fretting waves till the land 
slips or gradually subsides beneath the 
waters ; and this process appears to have 
been going on at Amalfi during the whole 
of the XIIth century, until in 1343, 


during some storm of exceptional violence, 


the whole of the foreshore, with quavs, 
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arsenals, and walls, slid into the Mediter- 
ranean. Such slips, though not so 


extensive, seem to have taken place at. ` 


intervals all through the later centuries. 
in one of which the cathedral was reduced 
to its present size ; and oy two or three 
vears ago a most extensive fall of the cliffs 
took place and caused the partial destruc- 
tion of the celebrated Cappuccini convent. 
The cause of this was the prolongation of 
the coast road past the headland on 
which the convent stands, to be seen in 
our view (p. 661), already weakened by 
the great pilgrimage grotto; and the 
work, still further reducing the strength 
of the natural abutment, caused a large 
part of the Cappuccini, together with an 
hotel and other buildings beyond the 
headland, to slide into the sea. 

The cathedral church was fortunately 
built well within the ravine which now 
contains all that is left of Amalfi, and 
was thus saved from the catastrophe 
which overwhelmed most of the other 
buildings. It is raised high upon a lofty 
basement, which contains the crypt, and 
is intersected by one of the numerous 
low-lying streets which wander amon: 
the dark underground parts of the city. 
It is reached by a broad staircase of filty- 
seven steps, at the head of which is a large 
narthex of two aisles extending across 
the whole width of the church. The 
internal columns, as well as others which 
once stood along the front before the 
recent restoration, are mainly ancient, 
some spirally fluted, with ancient bases 
and capitals of different designs. The 
front of the narthex has been much 
altered in the restoration, and. althongh 
there is ample authority for the charac- 
teristic tracery of the windows which 
show to the north and south, there 1% 
none for the raised arch of the central 
entrance; and the original condition 1% 
preserved in an engraving by Schuh 
in his Mittelalters in Unteritalien. Тһе 
upper part of the fagade is entirely à 
modern architect's fancy, the original 
work having been destroyed in the 
XVIIIth century, when the church was 
Italianised throughout. | 

The great campanile, built not quite 
square to the main structure, standing to 
the north of the narthex was erected. ах 
an inscription on the east face of it 
testifies, in 1276; but it has suffered 
much from the plaster decorations added 
at a later date. The upper story. how- 
ever, consisting of a central circular 
tower, with smaller ones at the angles. 
still retains its original appearance, and 
is perhaps one of the most. perfect 
examples of the Siculo-Saracenic treat 
ment of towers, and may be favourably 
compared with similar ones at Gaeta and 
Caserta-Vecchia. The green and vellow 
stone of the intersecting arches, the 
blackness of the unglazed openings. and 
the iridescent lustre of the tiles have 
altogether a most brilliant effect against 
the sombre background of the surround- 
ing cliffs. 

The central portal, within the narthex. 
has its marble jambs richly carved with 
scroll-work containing mythological 


subjects, such as centaurs, griffons, and 


dragons, similar to the work at Monreale 
and Benevento, and the lintel is partly 
made up with fragments of ancient 
cornices. These enclose one of the most 
remarkable of the bronze doors produce 
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at Constantinople by the founder, 
Staurachios, and was one of several 
made during the latter half of the XIth 
century for members of the noble 
Amalfian family of Pantaleone which 
they presented to various places in 
Southern Italy. It is formed in twenty- 
four panels, divided between two valves, 
and four of the panels arranged across 
the centre are decorated with figures of 
Christ, the Blessed Virgin, and SS. Peter 
and Andrew, placed beneath round-arched 
canopies. All these are formed by lines 
incised in the bronze, and filled in with 
coloured mastics, generally green and 
red, while the faces are filled in with 
silver, having the features outlined with 
a finer black niello. The remaining 
twenty panels have raised crosses of a 
peculiar shape, only to be found on the 
bronze doors of Greek origin, such as 
those at Venice, S. Paolo f.m. Rome, 
Monte Cassino, and elsewhere in South 
Italy, each cross being secured to 
the panels by four bold rivets. The 
doors bear two inscriptions formed 
of incised letters filled in with green 
mastic, which give the name of the 


donor as Pantaleon filius Mauri de 
Pantaleone de Mauro de Maurone 
comite.” 


An addition was made to these doors 
subsequent to their erection by a row of 
six lions’ heads riveted on to the second 
rail from the bottom, each head holding 
a ring in the mouth. These are not 
closing rings, nor can they be regarded 
as ornaments, and, like the row of eight 
across the central doors of 8. Mark’s, 
Venice, have been clearly added for some 
purpose not at the present time quite 
evident. There is a similar row of heads 
and rings across the Greek doors of the 
. pilgrimage church of Monte Sant' Angelo, 
and Hamilton Jackson savs of them that 
they are constantly rattling when the 
pilgrims are entering the church, for they 
touch them one after another and kiss 
their hands afterwards. The discovery 
in the XIVth century of the curative 
qualities of an exudation from the body 
of S. Andrew, known as the Manna of 
S. Andrew, made this an important 
pilgrimage church, and the association 
of such rings with the idea of sanctuary 
no doubt suggested their addition at 
that date. 

The interior of the church is hope- 
lessly disappointing, for the whole о it 
was modernised and decorated in stucco 
at the beginning of the XVIIIth century 
hy Archbishop Michele Bologna. The 
eighteen great columns of African 
brecchia and red Oriental granite, which 
divided the aisles from the nave, were 
embedded in brickwork, a pair to each 
pier like those in 8. John Lateran, and 
cemented over ; the frescoes of the walls 
and the great painting in the apse, show- 
ing а gigantic figure of Christ in the act 
of benediction with the tutelary saints 
of the city below, were covered up; the 
great ciborium, encrusted with marbles 
and supported on pillars of porphyrv and 
verd'antico, was torn down ; the ambones 
were modernised, and all the beautiful 
furniture and mosaic enrichments of the 
early church destroyed past remedy: 
and now we can only say with Biirger’s 
Lenore— 


“О Mutter, Mutter! Hin ist hin! 
Verloren ist verloren? 
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Some brilliant fragments of mosaic, 
equal to the best of those remaining at 
Ravello or Salerno, have been saved and 
embedded in the plastering of the walls ; 
and many of these may be found tran- 
scribed in Morant Lockyer's valuable 
and unpublished volume of drawings of 
mosaic work in the Institute Library. 

In the great crypt beneath the east end 
of the church is the shrine of S. Andrew 
the Apostle, whose body was brought 
from Constantinople by Cardinal 
Capuano at the beginning of the XIIIth 
century. The crypt was very richly 
decorated with marbles and carving 
when the altar was erected by Domenico 
Fontana, and the striking bronze statue 
of the Apostle by Michelangelo Naccarino 
was placed on the shrine as an offering 
from Philip III. of Spain early in the 
XVIIth century. To the north of the 
church is an extensive cloister, known 
as the Paradise, where many of the 
principal citizens of Amalfi are buried, 
but which of late years has been occupied 
to a considerable extent as the Arch- 
bishop's stables. It is in all respects 
like that of the Cappuccini, which we 
have now to describe. 

The same Cardinal Capuano founded 
in 1212, high up on the mountain side of 
the west of the city, а convent for the 
Cistercian order, and placed it under the 
charge of the Abbots of Fossanova ; and 
in 1223, presumably on its completion, 
its first Abbot was appointed. It was 
dedicated to S. Peter of Toczolo, a saint 
unknown to the calendar, but an early 
Abbot of the Benedictine order; and it 
was taken under the patronage of the 
Emperor Frederick IL, who raised its 
chureh to the position of а capella 
palatina. Its position, confined to a 
mere ledge of rock, made any approxima- 
tion to the usual plan of a Cistercian 
house utterly impossible; but it is very 
probable that, with the exception of the 
cloister and perhaps the chapel, if that 
was not originally the chapter-house, no 
portion of the first building remains. 
The arrangements, until the recent land- 
slip destroyed a portion of the buildings, 
consisted of a large cloister lying imme- 
diately under the overhanging cliff, and 
opening out of the centre of its east walk 
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a large church of a single aisle roughly 
vaulted, and to the south of these and 
facing the sea a long range of buildings 
three, and in places four, stories in height, 
two only of which were above the cloister 
level, divided up into vaulted rooms 
about 10 ft. by 7 ft., arranged on two 
sides of а corridor, which are assumed 
to have been the cells of the Capuchins 
who succeeded the Cistercians in the 
occupation of the house, and who have 
given place in these days to the guests of 
the Albergo Cappuccini. 

The cloister as it appears from the 
entrance to the church and the great 
pilgrimage grotto, now no more, are 
shown in our view on this page. There 
were only three walks after the southern 
range of buildings had been erected, and 
only the northern one of sixteen bays 
was perfect. The arcading is formed of 
three interlacing arches, the tracery 
being unpierced, which stand on coupled 
columns of white marble with cushion 
capitals, the angle piers being formed of 
four columns with capitals carved with 
leaves and volutes. The arcading has 
been covered with rough-cast, so that the 
material of which it is built does not 
appear; and these, together with the 
cloisters of the cathedral already men- 
tioned, and of another convent still 
remaining in the city, all show the same 
treatment and seem to be of the same 
date. 

Of the fortifications with which from 
the earliest times the place had to be 
protected, the most important towards 
the sea were engulfed in the great landslip 
of the XIVth century ; but on the spur 
of the mountain, known as the Monte 
Aureo, which divides Amalfi from 
Atrani, and shows above the cathedral 
in our view, is а round tower and some 
other crumbling remains of the once 
strong Castello Pontone. Along the 
Costa d'Amalfi, however, some seven or 
eight of the promontories are still crowned 
with massive and heavily machicolated 
towers, which tradition says were 
erected by the Saracens as friends 
or foes of the city; and they. still remain 
in their ruin as useless, but much more 
picturesque than the martello towers of 
our own south coast. 


Cloisters of the Cappuccini. 
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; WE notice that, in answer 
King Edward 


8 of Commons, Mr. Dudlev 
Ward, representing the ¢ First Com- 
missioner of Works, stated that the 
Government had not yet given its consent 
to the selection of the site at the end of 
the Broad Walk in the Green Park for 
the proposed memorial to King Edward 
VIT. He understood that before апу- 
thing was finally settled the designs 
should be exhibited and the House of 
Commons be given the opportunity not 
only to discuss, but to give а verdict on 
the question. We have already ex- 
pressed our adverse opinion on this site 
and a preference for that at Hyde Park- 
corner, and we hope that the House of 
Commons will express the same opinion. 
There is little donbt that the artists 
Selected will produce a competent design 
for this site, but thev could produce a 
better one if thev had the Hyde Park- 
corner site to deal with. We trust that 
when the matter comes before Parliament 
this point of view will not be lost sight of, 
and that the discussion will turn on the 
comparative suitability of the two sites 
and not on the merits or demerits of 
the particular designs submitted except 
11 so far as this may tend t» emphasise 
or prove the inherent limitations and 
drawbacks of the site. 


ONCE more the Liverpool 


ше SK Finance Committee has 
Memorial, been pronouncing on the 
Liverpool. King Edward Memorial 


proposal for St. George’s 
Hall, and has unanimously approved 
the revised scheme already discussed, 
which places the monument at one corner 
of the south podium and leaves the other 
corner“ to let“ for some future celebrity. 
The absurditv of such а course is obvious, 
and onlv indicates how hopelessly in- 
capable is this Committee in the task of 
dealing with the esthetic or philosophic 
aspect of the question. The Liverpool 
Daily Post points out the superior claims 
of the central position on the east side 
of the hall advocated by Professor 
Adshead. The fact that this position 18 
alreadv occupied by a statue of the late 
Kari Beaconsfield seems to have imported 
à certain amount of political bias into 
the discussion, but as this statue is 
manifestly inadequate in scale and mass 
it would clearly be advantageous to 
find a place for it elsewhere. The whole 
conflict is but another example of our 
haphazard procedure in leaving matters 
of this kind in the hands of those least 
qualified to deal with them. 


WE make a reference else- 
where (p. 682) to the 
present condition of the 
Mansion House and the apparent need 
for drastic renovations. The immense 
value of the site has aroused the feeling 
among the Citv magnates that it would 
be good business to remove the Lord 
Mavor's residence to a less valuable site. 
That of the Old General Post Office has 
been suggested, but, of course, if any 
change is to be made, the logical position 
is one in intimate relationship to the 
Guildhall. We should, however, strongly 


. he Mansion 
House. 


to a question in the House 
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deprecate any change at all if it were made 
with a view to the demolition of Dance's 
building, which, with all its faults, 
harmonises with the Bank and the Royal 
Exchange, and could not be adequately 
replaced by a block of commercial offices. 
To retain the building and divert it to 
some other civic purpose would be the most 
reasonable solution of the problem, as it 
is in many respects ill suited to its 
ent use; but rather than lose such a 
amiliar and dignitied feature of the 
City’s central group we should prefer 
to maintain the present arrangement, 
subject to all possible amelioration in the 
way of approaches and internal planning. 


Ir was stated at the Court 
Southwark А Y m 
Bridge. Of Common Council's 
meeting last week that 
the reconstruction of Southwark Bridge 
will be at once proceeded with. The 
bridge was built in 1815-1819, at a total 
cost of some 800, 000 J.; the ironwork, 
weighing 5,780 tons, was Supplied bv 
Messrs. Walker, of' Rotherham, Messrs. 
Jolliffe & Banks were contractors for the 
masonry. John Rennie’s designs were 
for a bridge having three cast-iron arches, 
whereof the middle arch has a span of 
240 ft., and the two others a span of 
210 ft., with a headway of about 30 ft. 
above the highest spring tides, and a 
width of 42! ft. The masonry is tied 
throughout with vertical and horizontal 
bond stones ; the iron ribs form a series, 
then newly adopted, of hollow masses, or 
voussoirs, as ob stone, all the segmental 
ps and braces being secured with 
ong wedges and dovetailed sockets; 
bolts were used only during the construc- 
tion. The spandrels are similarly con- 
nected ; the roadwav is of solid cast-iron 
plates joined together by means of iron 
cement. Joseph Gwilt made the ap- 
proaches, north and south; the gradient 
rates are steep, being 1 in 20 (Queen- 
street) and 1 in 93 (Bridge-road), and 
have militated against the use of the 
br.d:e for horse-drawn traffic. The Cor- 
poration bought the bridge in 1868 for 
200,000]. 


Ovn readers will recollect 


I 5 that four or five years ago 
n 1 п, Ма Qi ч Ы е E à 
Finsbury. Proposals were made for 

circus. an amaluamation of the 


London Institution with 
the Royal Societv of Arts. The Oriental 
Studies Committee of the India Office 
have just issued an interim report, to 
Which are annexed Professor Е. M. 
Simpson's plans for adapting, at a cost 
of about 25,0001., for purposes of a School 
of Oriental Languages, the existing 
premises of the London Institution, of 
Which the site is tentatively valued at 
not less than 100,000. The Committee 
are unanimously of opinion that it would 
be difficult to find a site with greater 
advantages than that contemplated by 
their report. The London Institution, 
established in 1805-6 bv а proprietary 
body for * the advancement of literature 
and the diffusion of useful knowledge," 
had its first home in what had been 
Sir Robert Clayton's house. temp. 
Charles IL, at No. 8, Old Jewry, where 
Porson lived as librarian. In 1812 the 
library and oflices were transferred to 


Кто? Arms- yard, Coleman-street. Seven 


years afterwards the Institution migrated 
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to the present buildings which Cubitt had 
erected in the then Amphitheatre, Moor- 
fields, at a cost of 31,1241, after designs 
and plans by William Brooks. who 
adapted the Corinthian portico fiom 
the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli. Of the 
laboratory, designed by W. H. Pepys. 
E.R.S., there is а view in Parkes 
"Chemical Catechism,” 1826. The 
library, 97 ft. bv 42 ft. and 28 ft. high. 
on the first floor, is one of the fines 
rooms after its kind in London ; in the 
rear 1$ the theatre or lecture-room. 
having а capacity for 700 persons. 
William Upcott, who succeeded Porsor 
in 1808, collected the valuable series of 
topographical works; another librarian 
was Richard Thomson, author of The 
Chronicles of London Bridge," 1827. 


THE recent appointment 


E he New , by the Lord Chamberlain 
Plays, and of Mr. Charles Brooktield 
After. as а Joint Examiner oí 


Plays is not without in 
direct interest to architects, in view of the 
growing feeling in favour of the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Fine Arts. For the 
first time in its history since the end of 
the XVIIIth century the theatre during 
the last twenty vears or so has opened its 
doors to a type of work which has com- 
manded the respect and interest of people 
who wish to find in their amusements at 
once an intellectual and artistic recreation. 
Matthew Arnold’s almost  despairinz 
appeal for the theatre to reorganise out 
of its inconsequence and inanities а better 
state of things was uttered at a period 
which Mr. Brookfield would probably 
distinguish as the golden age of the 
later British drama, А better state 
of things in more recent times bas 
come to pass; and then we have at 
the height of a progressive movement 
this reactionary appointment. We do 
not doubt that Mr. Brookfield will be an 
impartial judge according to his lights. 
But that is not the point. The point is 
that it will be necessary for Mr. Masefield. 
Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. 
Granville Barker, and other dramatists 
of the thoughtful kind, who are gradually 
forming a school of drama unique in its 
way, to submit their work before pro 
duction to a type of intelligence with 
which they are wholly out of sympathy. 
And this brings us to the Minister of Fine 
Arts. The unreserved condemnation by 
so eminent a politician as Sir William 
Harcourt of Mr. Norman Shaw’s New 
Scotland-vard, which will be within the 
recollection of many of our readers. 
suggests the danger. If we are to have 
a Minister of Fine Arts we must have 
the right man. A merely bureaucratic 
appointment, or an appointment of 
merelv social influence, is calculated to 
do more harm than good. In France. 
where the bureaucratic element so largely 
counts in system, it scarcely operates 
at al] in the choice of its controlling 
Ministers ; and one of the bright spots 
in the history of the French administration 
is that it has on more than one occasion 
given commissions to sculptors and 
painters who were antagonistic to the 
dominating Academic influences of their 
day, but who are now included among 
the most distinguished of their country- 


men. In the case of the drama the 
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Examiner of Plays is not a Minister, but 
he is the expert who advises the Minister. 
A Minister of Fine Arts would have larger 
and more direct powers of assistance 
and control, of veto and supervision 
than even a Lord Chamberlain, however 
advised, with regard to an art, so far as 
architecture is concerned, which makes 
appeal to a smaller public than the drama. = 
It is all the more necessary therefore that 
when a Government establishes the 
new office that it should choose not 
merely a man likely to be impartial, 
but also a man without preconceived 
convictions in the direction of a type 
of art that as an intellectual force is 
a3 dead as Queen Anne. 
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1 Тнк two Honorary Asso- 
An. 1 clates ۰ were added 
the roll of the oya 
oe Institute of British Archi- 
tects on Monday last will be welcomed 
bv all members of the profession. Mr. 
Walter Crane and Mr. J. Hubert Marshall 
represent two artistic interests far enough 
apart, but coming undoubtedly within 
the prescribed zone. Of Mr. Crane 
Sir William Richmond said truly a few 
years ago that he had brought more 
happy hours into many homes ‘than any 
painter of the century. But we must 
not forget, and the recent election at the 
Institute will help us to remember, that 
he has achieved distinction in other 
fields, having given, for example, to the 
art of interior decoration a refined 
inspiration which was not surpassed in 
the Victorian era. It will also be recol- 
lected that Mr. Crane was one of those 
who successfully claimed that the west 
side of Lincoln’s Inn-fields should not 
be allowed to suffer in the Holborn- 
Strand improvement scheme. Of Mr. 
Marshall we have heard recently in 
connexion with his work as Director- 
General of Archeology in India, and 
we need do no more than express our 
satisfaction that probably through the 
intervention of Lord Curzon the inten- 
поп of the Government to abolish the 
Directorship was frustrated. That Mr. 
Marshall may carry on his excellent work 
for many years is the hope of all those 
interested in the future of archeology 
in India. 
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ELIVATION 


By Mr. W. Curtis Green, F. R. I. B. A.: Elevations. 
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BUILDINGS COMPETITION. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. | 


ON looking at these 18) detail drawings. 
and trving to realise the amount of work 
involved and the nature of that work, we 
cannot help wondering if they are really all 
necessary to enable the assessor to form 
a right judgment. To maintain that they 
are necessary is a doubtful compliment to 
either assessor or competitors. In this case 
thev seem of little value in assisting to a 
right selection, for in the great majority of 
cases they tell us little of importance that 
could not have been gathered from the 
elevation. 

We imagine that Mr. Cooper must have 
won on his general solution of the problem, 
even if his claim had not been backed up 
һу во arresting a detail. 

We certainly do not want to see designs 
selected simply as practical solutions of 
a problem, with no regard whatever to their 
wsthetic qualities, 

If the present conditions are such that 
the competitors are unable to show, or the 
assessor is unable to discover, the architec- 


O 
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By Mr. W. Curtis Green, F. R. I. B. A.: Ground Floor. 


tural qualities of a sketch design without the 
aid of details, then, of course, we must put 
up with them till the conditions improve. 
But even as things are, surely it would he 
possible either to have double competitions 
in every case, or else to во arrange that the 
assessor would have power to call for details 
of half a dezen or so if he found it difficult 
to come to a right decision without them. 
One evil result of the present system їз 
very apparent in this competition. With 
very few exceptions, every one of the com- 
petitors has been spending time on his detail 
which would have been more profitably 
employed in perfecting his scheme as a 
whole. The result is that the scheme suffers. 
We have no hesitation in saying that if no 
details had been asked for the general level 
of the designs would have been appreciably 
raised. As it is, we find the most chaotic 
plans, and others in which it is evident that 
the complete development of the idea has 
had to be abandoned in order to spend time 
on a detail which, in the circumstances, 
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can express little that is relative to tle 
matter in hand. How many of these schemes 
have been carried far enough to call natur. 
ally for. a detail? How many are stil 
in that unfinished state in which the mer 
idea of a detail is absurd? It is a litt 
difficult to sympathise with the attitude of 
mind which takes a pleasure in elatoratin: 
details where the natural instinct wouk 
he to go on recasting and remodellin: 
the scheme until every unit had faller 
into its proper place and some generi 
coherence and structural unity of conceptio 
had been obtained. Yet, if we may jud 
from the unnecessary size and elaboration d 
many of the detail drawings, considerabk 
pleasure has been taken in them. and mor 
importance has been attached to the presenta. 
tion of a striking detail than of a strikin: 


plan. 
Indeed, when we notice also how mam 
inadequate incoherent plans have les 


forced into some appearance of outwan 
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By Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A.: First Floor. 
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By Mr. J. Reginald Truelove, A.R.I.B.A.: Ground Floor. 


symmetry for the sake of the clevatiors 
and how often arbitrary elevations are ju: 
planted on without any relation to Ile 
plans they are supposed to express, we cannot 
but feel that the chief interest of many of 
the designers lies in the elaboration of feature 
and details. They seem quite unconscious 
that the art of designing begins with tle 
plan. and that there is as much art and г“ 
much pleasure in «o arranging and groupinr 
the units that their truthful and unfomei 
expressions on the elevations shall natural 
produce a characteristic and satisfacton 
effect, as in elaborating this effect viti 
columns and sculpture. It is the fri 
process which is the essential one in a com 
petition, while it is just the one that nine 
competitors out of ten seem to ignore and 
to take no pleasure in whatever. but pret! 
to adopt a method of procedure that reduce 
architecture to the level of scene paintit;. 
or at any rate to that of an applied art. 

There is no doubt that, speaking generallt. 
many of these designs show ап айтам 
towards a simpler and broader treatment! 
and a more competent handling of the forms 
of classic architecture. 

This is so much to the good: but th 
manner in which these pleasing forms ard 
features are so often applied, or misapplied. 
loaves us with an unpleasant feeling © 
doubt as to the sincerity of the designer 
We cannot help asking ourselves whether 
all these colossal columns, towers. dom^ 
groups of sculpture, and other imposin: 
features are really felt by their authom t 
be the only natural and inevitable expresio! 
of the necessities of the case and of t" 
nature and purpose of the building. ot 
whether some of them may not owe ther 
existence rather to a desire to find son 
novel or imposing feature which will cate 
{һе eve of the assessor. 

We are bound to admit that in the pz! 
the eye of the assessor has frequently ber 
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By Mr. J. Reginald Truelove, A. R. I. B. A.: First Floor. 


caught in this way, which explains, if it does 
not excuse, so regrettable a tendency. But 
does not this sort of thing tend to discredit 
competitions in the eyes of thoughtful 
people, to give the enemy occasion to 
blaspheme, and to refer contemptuously 
to the “ Renaissance box of bricks" ? Mav 
it not tend to deter the more genuine and 
sincere artists from taking any part in what 
must appear to them too much like a vulgar 
scramble in which real artistic merit is apt 
to be overlooked unless it happens to be the 
art of the poster ? 

In our preceding article we expressed our 
satisfaction that the assessor had made up his 
mind as to the right treatment of the scheme, 
and had awarded the premiums to designs 
which were all variants of the same general 
idea. When. however, we come to those 
which he has commended, we find he has 
departed from this principle. and it is not 
quite clear on what grounds he has com- 
mended tbem. 

We can only presume that, having awardea 
the prize and three premiums to the best 
worked-out examples of the right idea, he 
considered that some recognition was due to 
the best worked-out examples of various 
wrong ideas. It is a question whether this 
is necessary or even advisable, although 
perhaps there is no particular barm in it, 
provided the position is distinctly under- 
stood. In this case, however, as he has not 
commended several competent апа well- 
worked-out examples of what he himself 
considers to be the right idea, this procedure 
appears to do them some injustice. It 
might he fairer not to commend any on tne 
wrong lines unless all the commeadable 
ones on the right lines are mentioned first. 

The design by Mr. F. С. Troup is one 
example out of several. The main idea of the 
plan and the general treatment and scale of 
the elevation are both on the approved 
lines. The plan is at least as architectural 
as the three premiated ones, while its minor 
defects are no greater. If the elevation is 
not so attractive at first glance, it is more 
expressive, while the detail shows it to he a 
quiet and refined study of the Doric which 
many people might think more characteristic 
of the nature of the building, and more in 
harmony with the general character of its 
environment. 
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Mr. Robert Atkinson's design is another 
instance. Неге a straightforward plan, 
which, no doubt, has its weak points, is 
expressed in a straightforward manner with- 
out any striving after false or fanciful effect. 
It might possibly be thought that both this 
design and that by Mr. Е. С. Troup, as well 
as Mr. Сазсоупе в, amongst others, show 
a more delicate feeling for architecture 
than апу of the premiated ones, and are 
es worthy оі recognition as any of those 
commended. 

Another way of treating the scheme which 
commended itself to several of the com- 
petitors was to place the Council Chamber 
in the centre of the building. In the 
circumstances we do not think it the right 
treatment; but, at anv rate, it has the 


advantage of placing the principal room 
їп the central position, so permitting а 
pyramidal treatment leading up to а central 
feature naturally obtained without undue 
effort or cost. 


A commendation goes to 


Chariton A,, Merriyh Pine &. 
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Ву Messrs. Тай & Whitelaw : Ground Floor Plan. 


an able design by Messrs. Clyde Young 
& East, which, however, does not take full 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by a 
central Council Chamber. If any design on 
these lines was to be commended, it might 
perhaps have been more reasonable to 
commend one such as that by Mr. Haywood, 
which shows more recogaition of the possi- 
bilities of this treatment, and carries out the 
ruling idea to its logical conclusions in a 
way that shows some feeling for monumental 
design. 

Mr. Curtis Green's design may nct Һе so 
complete a solution of the problem as some, 
hut it displays qualities which interest us 
more. 

The various units of the front block are 
rightly placed and well expressed on the 
elevation in a way that is agreeably 
reminiscent of the manner of Francois 
Mansart and of the Carnavalet Museum. 
The method usually adopted with 30 much 
success by Mansart, of drawing out the 
expression of the arrangements by empha- 
sising the different units or groups of units 
by separate roofs, is effectively and legiti- 
mately employed to emphasise the grouping 
of the front elevation. It is difficult, 
however, to admit that this method i: 
rightly applied to the back elevation, whore 
the treatment of the attic seems to call for 
more justification. The difficulty seems to 
arise from the position of the principal units 
on this front, the Electrical Showroom and 
the Council Chamber, which do not occupy 
positions in accordance with their importance. 
and have no organic relation to one another, 
or to the scheme as a whole. Аз their 
emphasis on the elevation would destroy 
the balance of the composition, thev are 
masel behind a flat wall, and the elevation 
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loses in interest to that extent. Had they 
been placed ол the central axis they could 
have been expressed, in which case an 
attic and separate roof over the Council 
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appears in a competition, and more rarely 
atill obtains the recognition it deserves. 

Messrs. Cooke & Twist's E-shaped design 
snlves the problem of light to the Electrical 
Showroom, and dispenses with small central 
areas; but it involves dark corridors and 
defects in convenience. The elevations and 
detail are expressive, right in scale, and 
pleasing in quality. А good design in itself, 
but on lines which are not easily adapted to 
this class of building. 

Mr. Reginald Truelove has a well-con- 
structed scheme, truthfully expressed Һу 
competent elevations, which is а slight 
variant on the accepted idea. The three 
reception-rooms, however, are not in suite 
as one unit, and it is doubtful if the large 
committee-room is properly placed, or if it is 
advisable to occupy space on the principal 
Ноос with housekeeper's apartments for the 
sake of convenience of service. 

Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards obtain 
internal effect with a direct rising approach 
and vista to the Council Chamber, placed 
Where its full value in the scheme can be 
realised. The elevations are true in scale 
with the interna! structure, and adequately 
express the character of the building. 

Messrs. Tait & Whitelaw's plan is spoilt by 
the rooms looking out into the small central 
areas. Surely in so small a building as this, 
possessing four frontages with good light, 
there is no excuse for placing offices in the 
internal area. This is the place for the 
lavatories, which are placed on the principal 
elevation. This elevation is а most com- 
petent design in itself, but it must be 
admitted that it is not very characteristic of 
this class of building, nor exactly expressive 


By Messrs. Tait & Whitelaw: First Floor. 


Chamber alone would raturally express its 
position and size. 

The general treatment of this scheme in 
elevation and detail shows a reticent and 
sensitive feeling for design which rarely 
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By Messrs. Tait & Whitelaw : Elevation to Marylebone- road. 


of the internal arrangements. It is a pity that 
so imposing an entrance is bottled up by the 
porter's box and telephone. 

Messrs. Jemmett & McCombie’s design is 
well laid out and well constructed, and this 
is adequately expressed in the elevations, in 
which the various units of the plan are 
emphasised in accordance with their relative 
importance. 

Mr. William Flockhart has adopted the 
approved idea on plan, and his elevations 
and details are extremely pleasing, but they 
do not express with anv exactitude the 
position of the internal units. 

Messrs. Geoffry Lucas and T. A. Lodge, 
with C. A. Farey, submit an interesting 
design. The elevations which we illustrate 
are broad in treatment and good in scalc. 

Messrs. Charles Nicholas & J. Dixon 
Spain have a well-worked-out plan, which is 
the same variant of the approved idea as 
that adopted by Mr. Truelove. 

Messrs. Leeming & Leeming's plan is 
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By Messrs. Tait & Whitelaw : Section. 


on the same lines, but their elevations are 
not so pleasing. 

Considering the large number of the 
designs and the short time allowed for their 
inspection, many interesting points in the 
various designs may have escaped our 
attention. It is impossible to refer in detail 
to all those which interested us from one 
point of view or another. 

Mesars. W. Н. Brown & S. Н. Maw, W. & E. 
Hunt, H. Corlette, Castle & Warren, Crouch, 
Butler, & Savage, E. Fraser Tomlins, F. T. 
Verity, Wood & Hill, May & Perrin, George 
K. Wenyon, P. Dawson & R. Marson, 
Ewen Harper & Brother, Pearson & Millburn, 
and Mr. A. A. Conder submit designs of 
varying merit, all of which have some good 
quality or raise some point of interest to 
which we should have сеп glad to refcr at 
greater length. 

Although there аге a few noteworthy 
exceptions, the general effect of the designs 
in this competition is to suggest that there 
is a great deal of first-rate ability and 
enthusiasm which is wasted for lack of a 
proper direction of its energies; that there 
are more competitiors who know how to 
draw a column or a pediment than there are 
those who know where and why such features 
should be used to as:ist the logical develop- 
ment of the idea. 

[We should like to express our regrets to 
Messrs. Wallis & Bowden and Messrs. North 
& Robin, the authors of the designs placed 
second and third respectively, for the mistake 
which was made in our last issue in trans- 
posing the designs which they submitted. 
The design attributed to Messrs. Wallis & 
Bowden was by Messrs. North & Robin, who 
were credited with the design by Messrs. 
Wallis & Bowden.—E»p.] 


— —— 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

An ordinary meeting of the Council of this 
body was held at No. 31, South Frederick- 
street, Dublin, on Monday last. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. E. Murray, R. H. A., F. R. I. B. A., 
occupied the chair, and there were also 
present :—Messrs. F. Batchelor, J. H. Webb, 
Lucius O'Callaghan, W. Kaye-Parry, C. H. 
Ashworth, F. G. Hicks, F. Hayes, G. C. 
Ashlin, G. P. Sheridan, and C. A. Owen, Hon. 
Secretary. | 

Mr. Данка proposed a resolution of con- 
dolence with the relatives of the late Mr. 
James Rawson Carroll Fellow of the Insti- 
tute, and for many years a member of Council. 

The draft report of Council for 1911 was 
read, amended, and adopted. 

It was resolved to nominate Mr. W. H. 
Lynn, R.H.A., architect, cf Belfast, as a fit 
and proper recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 
for the year 1912 in recognition of his long 
and distinguished services to architecture. 


Nottingham Architectural Society : 
Reinforced Concrete. 


At their meeting on Tuesday, the 21st ult., 
the Architectural Society of Nottingham 
invited representatives of the Nottingham and 
District Master Builders’ Association, when 


Mr. Harry Burke, C.E., of Manchester, pre- 
sented a paper on Reinforced Concrete." 
The President, Mr. Evans, occupied the chair, 
and there was a very large attendance of 
members. 

Mr. Burke, who has considerable experience 
in the design and erection of work generally in 
reinforced concrete, directed his remarks at the 
outset to the comparison between the architect 
and the consulting engineer's position, and that 
of the engineer for the various rcinforced 
concrete systems, stating that the time had 
come when both the engineer and the architect 
should be in а position to examine any design 
sent in detail and become master over the 
work whilst in progress, which would ensure а 
thorough understanding and give him con- 
fidence. The lecturer then passed on to the 
advantages and disadvantages of the construc- 
tion, and particularly dealt with reinforced 
concrete against steel-frame construction. 
Three examples he instanced to show where 
in ordinary architectural work the steel 
frame, etc., would be more advantageous ; and, 
on the other hand, where reinforced concrete 
would be more suitable than either the steel- 
frame or ordinary construction. For engineer- 
ing works Mr. Burke stated that the bay 
system, which modern practice shows is the 
test for economy and ensures convenience in 
the handling of material, was the most suitable. 
To construct such а work in reinforced concrete 
would not be as suitable as the steel frame, for 
the reason that the stanchions must be arranged 
во as to carry the crane and girders for the roof 
principals. The cost would be less than rein- 
forced concrete and the building lighter both 
in appearance and structure. The work of 
erecting also would only take a portion of the 
time compared with reinforced concrete. He 
next dealt with house and villa work, showing 
that, as concrete has a cold nature, it would not 
be as satisfactory or as cheap as brickwork, 
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and in the summer there would be the chance 
of condensation and sweating of the walls. 

Mr. Burke then turned his attention to 
warehouse and large factory premises, where а 
building must be as fire-resisting as possible, 
and illustrated by diagrams where such a 
structure is far superior and cheaper in rcin- 
forced concrete. After dealing with the theorv 
of reinforced concrete, showing how to get the 
neutral axis, moment of resistance, and the 
percentage of steel for various crushing stresses 
of concrete, models were shown illustrating а 
column and beam forming part of a perfect 
monolithic structure built up in reinforced 
concrete, which is practically impossible in any 
other construction. Great stress was laid on 
the method of stirruping reinforcement so as 
to ensure that all the bars are placed accurately 
in position before any concrete is put in. This 
gives facility for thorough inspection and 
satisfaction on this vital point. This was 
illustrated by & small model showing double 
reinforcement in a beam, with the necessary 
stirrups. Mr. Burke also spoke on the respective 


. merits of the bond and plain bai, showing the 


advantages of a bonded bar and that the cost. 
if designed thoroughly, was no more than plain 
reinforcement, yet with a safer resistance. 
From this he dealt with the subject as regards 
rusting action on the reinforcement, the 
chemical action on а reinforced concrete 
structure, and also on the clectrical influence 
which could act on such а structure. The 
lecturer afterwards dealt with the various 
aggregates suitable for reinforced concrete. 
Passing from this, he then went very closelv 
into the costs of reinforced concrete work 
which he had recently carried out, illustrating 
this work by & number of lantern views. The 
first example was the reconstruction of a two- 
story galvanising works which had to be as бге 
and acid resisting as possible. The works arc 
200 ft. long by 180 ft. wide, spaced into bay: 
of 20 ft. by 18 ft. The height is 16 ft. 6 in. 
from ground floor to first floor, and from first. 
floor to roof 14 ft. The loads to be carried 
were 24 cwt. per square foot for first floor, with 
certain positions on this floor to carry acid 
baths of 20 tons weight, and hoods 40 ft. by 
7 ft. had to be slung from the ceiling. The 
roof was designed for I} cwt., allowing in each 
case a factor of 4. The roof is a flat one, and 
a portion is kept level without fall for building 
pattern stores, etc. Tho superficial area is 
8,000 yds. (two floors). The contract schedule 
price was 11,994]. In this amount the following 
items were allowed for, which cannot be spoken 
of as forming part of the building contract :— 


Cast iron plates round baths ... ... £500 
Fans for ventilating — ... ee №, e. 150 
Hoods for fumes... as Bue: Dans s U2) 

£970 


leaving the contract in round figures at 11,000/., 
which is equal to 27s. 6d. per superficial yard, 
or practically twopence per cubic foot. In 


By Messrs. Lucas & Lodge and C. A. Farey: Elevations. 
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addition to the amounts included in the 11,0007.. 
5001. was provided for terra-cotta and 150. for 
treating the front concrete wall, half of which 
could be deducted if it was required to be 
cheapened. 

The most interesting part of these works was 
the comparison of the three schemes so as to 
get the lowest price from open tender, and to 
show how each construction compares with the 
other. In the first case, a scheme was prepared 
on the steel-frame system, the whole to be cased 
in with concrete afterwards. A design was 
then prepared, making the steelwork of light 
sections, such as angles, tees, built up at the 
maker’s yard ready for fixing at the site, and 
in this scheme full value was taken of the 
concrete for the compressional members. Later, 
it was designed in reinforced concrete, and the 
costs from actual tenders were 


Reinforced concrete building .. £11,994 
Light steel frame A . . 13.210 
Steel frame cased in concrete РЕА . . 14,900 


This clearly shows the saving in а reinforced 
concrete building where the building is of 
average size and the sheeting can be turned 
over. Another interesting example was a floor 
built over wire ovens and prepared for taking 
five stories. The load was 2} cwt. per square 
foot, and including foundations, superstructure, 
4 in. reinforced concrete walls cement finished, 
and all steel casements and fittings ; the cost 
was 25s. per super. yard of floor covered, two 
floors only being erected. 

Another work recently executed was a floor 
with a cantilever 10 ft. 6 in. long, built over 
ovens again, but in an existing building. The 
area covered was 800 vds, and the price when 
carried out for foundations 3 ft. below the 
ground was 19s. 6d. per super. vard. 

For foundation work Mr. Burke gave a very 
interesting example which he was called in to 
act upon in Liverpool some eighteen months 
ago. А site had been chosen for а publi 
building, and after the contractors commenced 
excavating they found that half the building 
would come upon а quarrv partly worked, the 
other half on that which had been worked and 
had been filled up to 90 ft. The design event- 
ually carried out was the sinking of two con- 
crete piers 90 ft. to solid earth, and from these 
reinforced concrete beams, 7 ft. 6 in. deep bx 
24 in. wide, were carried and cantilevered so as 
to take the new building. The cost was about 
1,0001. 

Another interesting example some time ago 
was a scheme of precipitation and sludge tanks 
for treating 1,000,000 gallons daily of sewage. 
Space was very limited. A scheme of tanks, 
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250 ft. by 12 ft. wide, with cast-iron plates for 
the sides and bottom, was prepared. The cost 
of this worked out to nearly 7,000/. A scheme 
of brickwork in cement was then arranged. In 
this the capacity could not be obtained without 
buving more land. Apart from the land, the 
price worked out to just over 6,000/. It was 
then decided to use reinforced concrete, having 
internal „walls without ties 9 in. thick at the 
bottom, 6 in. thick at the top, 8 ft. high, and 
this was just over 4,500/. The work, when it 
was being constructed, was shown on the 
screen, and the author said he believed it was 
the first set of tanks to be constructed to give 
such a capacity in this country in reinforced 
concrete. 

A very interesting example of pile and road - 
way work was given. This was designed 
for the English Velvet and Cord Dyers' Asso- 
ciation. They wished to enlarge their works, 
but they were handicapped through having the 
river on one side, the goyt (for supplying the 
works with water) on the other, and beyond 
that the footpath and canal. On the one side 
the river was dammed and а reinforced concrete 
raft made. From this ran the columns and 
beams for forming & new roadway over the 
river and at the same time carrying the buildings 
to be erected. On the other side 12. in. 
concrete piles were driven to carry the new 
buildings. The super. yardage of the work 
done was 1,250 and the total cost was 2,800/., 
including paving. The roadway was designed 
to take a 10-ton motor waggon. 

Another work designed was & new roadway 
36 ft. wide to carry two traction engines and 
boilers passing side by side. The suspended 
area carried by columns, beams, and slab was 
610 yds., and an equal portion had retaining 
walls to support the made-up road. "The 
cost of this work was 2,000/. 

In railway bridge work ono example was 
shown for Ambergate to carry one set of rails. 
This has one central pier in the river the width 
of which is about 120 ft. ‘There are two 60-ft. 
spans and the width of the bridge is 12 ft. 
The cost, from tenders already sent in, is 
8501. 

Mr. Burke then dealt with the treatment 
of reinforced concrete for architectural effect. 
He stated that this must appeal to everyone 
as very interesting and worthy of consideration 
in view of the fact that as time goes on this 
particular method of construction must come 
more and more into favour. His own experience 
had been in buildings of the warehouse and 
heavy works type, where the first consideration 
was utility, with very little scope for elaborate 
design on the elevation ; but at the same time 
the question had been considered and the 
following were his views on the subject :— 

Taking the ordinary works or warehouse 
building with the orthodox piers, plinth courses, 
stone heads and sills, stone bands with cornices, 
parapet, etc., this type of building in reinforced 
concrete can be very ably and economically 
treated. The concrete columns on the outside 
walls would be designed as piers of the necessary 
proportions to suit design and the frame beams 
between same utilised as window-heads with 
continuous band. Between the framework a 
light 4-in. reinforced concrete wall could be 
constructed so as to be connected with the 
columns and the frame beams; the window 
openings and sills would, of course, be framed 
in the sheeting, and in case of any moulding, 
etc., being required the jambs would be left 
rough and the moulded work formed at another 
operation. 

In the case of rustication or V being required 
in the blocking out of the piers, this can be done 
by ribs of timber being fastened on to the 
sheeting before same is fixed, care being taken 
to prepare the timber with a good wash and 
also that these strips are slightly bevelled 
so as to ensure clean striking. The ballast 
for this class of work should be very fine and 
of granite if possible. If the elevations are 
rubbed so as to ensure all voids being closed 
after the sheeting is struck, a very good job 
is assured and the difference from stone is 
hardly noticeable. If а combination of brick 
with stone dressings is required, the frame- 
work may be carried out exactly the same way, 
but the 4-in. reinforced concrete wall would 
be substituted by a 9-іп. brick one and the 
introduction of moulded work or terra-cotta 
cornices is а simple matter. Suppose, then, 
the treatment of a classic building in reinforced 
concrete is reviewed. Consider the monolithic 
method. The building of the main walls 
would be & very simple matter, as any details 
n the way of cornices, blocking out, and the 
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like, as well as panelling, could be easily executed 
in the sheeting. Then turn to a shaft with 
a Corinthian capital. You will see instantly 
that to carry out the shaft alone satisfactorily 
would be a very difficult job, and as far as 
the capital is concerned would be practically 
impossible. | 

This now carries us to the method of casting 
independent blocks, which would be placed in 
position in the same way as is now adopted 
with terra-cotta and reinforced concrete. The 
question of carving then arises. Taking it 
for granted that such а front could not be 
executed in concrete alone, the introduction of 
stone for reasons stated becomes necessary. 
Considering the combination of concrete and 
stone blocks, the two substances would have to 
be matched both in texture and in colour to be 
at all satisfactory. This, of course, could be 
done with care, but, supposing that & suitable 
appearance of the work on completion be 
attained, we must not lose sight of the probable 
change that would take place through the 
exposure to weather and general atmospheric 
conditions. From this the architect would then 
have to decide whether it would be worth 
while taking the risk (which would certainly 
exist) of adopting reinforced concrete with 
the combination of stone to save the extra cost 
which an entire stone front would incur. 

In conclusion, Mr. Burke illustrated by 
lantern slides many examples of work he had 
carried out. 

The lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of 
thanks. 

An interesting discussion followed. In reply 
to the questions, Mr. Burke stated that he 
always specified the best English cement to 
be properly aerated and slow-setting. He did 
not like coke breeze or slag for the aggregate. 
He preferred broken bricks. The concrete 
in the proportion of 3 : 2 : 1 should be very 
liquid and well rammed. Although theoretic- 
ally spiral reinforcement was best, he pre- 
ferred to use $-in. bent angle rods to connect 
the vertical bars. It was not necessary to 
paint the steelwork previous to encasing it. 
He urged builders when tendering to allow 
for plenty of strong timber for casing—at 
least 33 per cent., as, although the sides could 
usually be struck after ten days, the bottoms 
supports sometimes took three or four weeks. 

At the business meeting previous to the 
lecture two new members and one new Associate 
were elected. 


The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. 


А general meeting was held on November 30 
in the Societys Room at the Leeds Institute, 
the President, Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, M.A., 
F. R. I. B. A., in the chair. 

A very interesting paper was read by Mr. 
Alfred Mattison on Old Leeds.“ He des- 
cribed its growth and development from a 
village up to the city of the XIXth century, 
illustrating his text with many slides of old 
documents and engravings, etc. 

Mr. W. H. Thorp, F. R. I. B. A., in proposing 
a vote of thanks, deplored the loss of many 
of the historical fabrics so reminiscent of the 
early days, and remarked upon the Red Hall, 
Guilford-street, which is at present undergoing 
drastic changes in the way of renovation and 
alteration. The motion was supported by Mr. 
C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., who spoke of the 
lack of civic spirit shown in Leeds, especially 
with regard to architectural development 
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GENERAL NEWS, 


Professional Aanouncements. 


Owing to the reconstruction of Catford 
Bridge, and the consequent rebuilding of the 
head offices of Messrs. Norfolk & Prior, archi- 
tects and surveyors, at 4, Station-buildings, 
Catford Bridge, the firm have temporarily 
removed to No. 7, Station-buildings, where 
business 18 being carried on as usual. 

Mr. W. H. Johnson, jun., civil engineer and 
architect, has removed his oflice from 20, 
George-street, to 53, York-place, Edinburgh, 
where he has taken over the old-established 
business of Messrs. Menzies & Cockburn, civil 
engineers and architects. After this date he 
will continue the business under the firm name 
of Menzies, Cockburn, & Johnson. His new 
telephone numter is Central 2621. 
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Mr. George P. Allen, architect and surveyor, 
has removed his oflices from Dacre House, 
Arundel-street, Strand, to No. 32, Craven- 
street, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


School Accommodation. 


It is estimated that the capital cost of pro- 
viding the additional school accommodation 
necessary to carry out in London the County 
Council's ideal of “40” and “48” classrooms 
would be 2,000,000/4. Increased maintenance 
expenditure would be involved on the com- 
pletion of the scheme to the amount of 
400,000. per annum, and additional debt 
charges of 110, 000“. per annum. 


The Dering Collection. 


On December 12, 13, and 15, Messrs. Norris 
& Duvall, of Hertford, will sell at auction 
the contents of Lockleys, near Welwyn, the 
residence of the late Mr. G. E. Dering. The 
collections comprise some fine old furniture 
of the Adam, Sheraton, and Hepplewhite 
periods, with earlier specimens, marble 
Italian statuary, and Dresden, Sevres, and 
Berlin china. The pictures by old masters 
will be sold by Messrs. Christie оп 
December 16, at their rooms; it seems they 
have as yet been unexhibited, and they in- 
clude examples of the Dutch, German, and 
Flemish schools, with Hoppner’s portraits of 
his wife as “ Тһе Primrose Girl,“ and 
Thomas, second Earl of Chichester. 


Rome to Ostia Railway. 


A French company has laid before the 
Municipality of Rome, who, it is said, are in 
favour of ilie project, proposals to construct 
an electiical railway from Porta San Paolo to 
Ostia, with its line underground between the 
terminus in Piazza Venezia and the Palatine- 
hill, and with a sunk cutting to Porta San 
Paolo. The cutting beyond the Palatine-hill 
will traverse a greater portion of the Zona 
Monumentale, that contains many relics of 
ancient Rome hitherto unexplored, and re- 
presentations are made by Commendatore Boni 
against the probable destruction of antiquities 
involved by the scheme as planned at present. 


Overstrand Church, Norfolk. 


The Society of Antiquaries have passed 
unanimously a resolution that any proposal 
to restore the ruined church of Overstrand 18 
undesirable and would result in the disappear- 
ance of much cf the evidence of antiquity 
which still remains, and that a preferable 
course would be to secure the ruins as far as 
possible from the ravages of ivy and weather 
without attempting to graft new work on to 
them. The original church of St. Martin, dis- 
tant two miles from Cromer, was, together 
with much of Cromer itself, destroyed by 
encroachment of the sea. The present church 
was built temp. Richard II.; the chancel and 
part of the nave fell into ruin; the remaining 
portion of the nave was adapted for worship 
in 1785. А new church was built in the 
churchyard forty-five years ago. 


Carnarvon Castle. 
A Committee of the Town Council have 


. formulated proposals for rebuilding, with the 


consent of the Office of Works, the banquet- 
hall for purposes of a National Art Gallery 
for Wales, with a branch of the National 
Library and Museum, in commemoration of 
the Investiture of the Prince of Wales. 


Bills (London) for the Session 1912. 


The Commissioners of Works will apply in 
the course of next session for powers to enable 
them to acquire properties in London for а 
further extension of the Patent Оћсе on the 
Took’s-court and Furnival-street sites, and in 
respect of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George-street; also to take some pro- 
perty, forming portion of Clifford's Inn, 
situated between Fetter and Chancery lanes, 
for the Public Record Office; and to take 
property lying between Montagu House, 
Whitehall, Horse Guards-avenue, Victoria- 
embankment, and the Banqueting House 
(where are now the Board of Trade Offices). 
The Corporation of the City cf London will 
introduce a Bil] for the construction of sub- 
ways for foot- passengers beneath, and at the 
junction of, Cannon, Bread, and Queen 
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streets, with a subway junction to Queen 
Victoria-street and Bow-lane, and from Bow- 
lane to Mansion House Railway-Station. 
They also propose to seek relief from obliga- 
tion to maintain and carry out their London 
riverside fish market at Shadwell with powers 
to dispose of the site (being the proposed site 
of a King Edward VII. Memorial and Park), 
to obtain certain enabling powers relating to 
the purchase of spitalfields Market by Stepney 
Borough Council, and to establish a super- 
annuation and pension fund for the officers 
and servants of the Corporation. The London 
Electric Railway Company’s Bill relates to the 
making of a railway from Maida-vale, Padding- 
ton, to Willesden; a stairway from Argyll. 
street to Oxford.street; and subways, in 
Southwark, at London-street and Newington- 
causeway, and St. George’s and London 
roads, to communicate with their Elephant 
and Castle Station tunnel and the Soutbwark 
Council tunnel. 


Calton Hill, Edinburgh. 


A paper on “The Calton Hill: Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future," with special reference to 
the intended completion of the Scottish 
National Monument, was read by Mr. Henry F. 
Kerr, A. R. I. B. A., at a meeting held on 
the 1st inst. in the hall of Moubray House, 
High-street, Edinburgh. Mr. Kerr said that 
with its fine distance outline and its natural 
facilities for magnificent. views the Calton 
Hill would, if situated in any  wideawake 
continental capital, be made a chief sight of 
the city. In the early XIXth century it 
seemed to be the intention to make the Hill 
an open-air Valhalla, to keep the memories 
of the great ever present. Having sketched 
recent proposals with reference to the im- 
provement of the Hill, he showed how it 
could be made a favourite resort. Edinburgh 
had often been compared to Athens, and 
there were many resemblances, notably in 
the two hills, the Acropolis and the Calton 
Hill, immediately overlooking the cities. It 
was this resemblance, doubtless, that decided 
the promoters of the National Monument to 
make the Calton Hill the site of the repro- 
duced Parthenon. The approach to the 
Calton Hill from Princes-street and almost all 
the buildings upon it were all of good classic 
design, and when on the Hill one felt in a 
classic atmosphere. Of the National Monu- 
ment only twelve of the forty-six columns of 
the reproduced Parthenon had been com- 
pleted, and it was now the ambition of many 
to see the complete building there as а 
memorial to the good and great of all lands. 
Fortunately for the exterior, we had every 
detail necessary for accurate reproduction, in 
which all the delicate refinements of the 
Eeautiful building would be included. With 
faithful study and the interested and skilful 
help of selected workmen, the great task 
could be brought to a successful issue, and 
the Calton Hill, which had overlooked the 
city during its centuries of progress, would 
at last be nobly crowned. 


Lower Thames Valley District Surveyors' 
Association. 


The ordinary monthly meeting of this body 


was held at Twickenham Town Hall on- 


Saturday last, the President, Mr. Edward 
Willis, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., F. S. I., Engineer 
and Surveyor, Chiswick, occupying the chair 
at a well-attended meeting. The adjourned 
discussion on Mr. J. A. Webb's (Surveyor to 
the Hendon Rural District Council) paper. 
entitled “Notes on Drainage and Sewage 
Disposal in Small Towns and Villages," was 
resumed, much interest being taken in the 
discussion, many of the members taking part 
therein.—Owing to the amount of business 
which is dealt with by the Association, it 
has been found necessary to pass the follow- 
ing resolution :--That all members desiring 
information shall be entitled to ask any ques- 
tions referriug to municipal engineering, sur- 
veving, and administration, but a copy of 
such questions shall be presented to the 
President or Secretary not later than half an 
hour after the commencement of an ordinary 
meeting.’’—The discussion on notes on “The 
Latest Sewer and Drain Definition Ápproved 
by Parliament," by the President, was post- 
poned until the next meeting owing to the 
pressure of time. 
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BOOKS. 


Structural Engineering. By JosepH HUSBAND, 
A. M. Inst. C. E., M. Soc. C. E. (France), and 
WILLIAM Harpy. (London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1911. Pp. 396, with 357 
diagrams. 78. 6d. net.) 


Tuis treatise fully deserves a high place 
among text-books dealing with the important 
subject denoted by its title. The authors have 
endeavoured to deal with the design of 
frequently occurring structures from the 
theoretical and practical points of view. Not 
content with a mere statement of the main 
outlines of the theories involved, they have 
extended the application of such theories to 
the practical design of numerous structures 
and structural details of everyday occurrence. 

The volume appropriately opens with a short 
summary of the properties of structural 
materials and the weights of details, but it 
should ke understood that the extended know- 
ledge on these subjects which is necessary to 
the structural designer must be obtained from 
treatises specially devoted to materials of 
construction. The succeeding chapters оп 
“Loads and Working Stresses and “ Bend- 
ing Moment and Shearing Force” are good 
examples of lucid treatment, and the next 
two chapters on “Beams” and “Columns 
and Struts" are equally worthy of com- 
mendation. Веуопа all these introductory 
chapters we come to the more practical part 
of the work, relating to the design of built-up 
girders, roofs, some details of buildings, and 
masonry structures of various kinds. 

As а general rule numerical data and arith- 
metical methods have been adopted in 
preference to analytical methods, and mathe- 
matical formule have been avoided where- 
ever possible. The discussion of column 
strength is somewhat more extended than is 
customary, a feature deserving notice being 
the incorporation of material from the ex- 


haustive investigation by Mr. J. M. Moncrieff, · 
M. Inst. C. E. A brief section on tall building 


construction will be found of particular value 
to architectural students. 

The book is one we have great pleasure in 
recommending to all students of structural 
design, and we feel sure that it will be widely 
appreciated by young architects and engineers 
alike, although naturally somewhat more 
suited to the needs of the latter. 


The Historical Growth of the English Parish 
Church. By А. Н. THOMPSON. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1s.) 


Turis book should be read in conjunction with 
that on the ground plan of the parish church 
by the same author. The illustrations are 
good, especially those of the  Cirencester 
porch, of the font cover at Well, Yorkshire, 
of the rood-screen at Banwell, Somerset, and 
of the Easter sepulchre at Howton, Notts. 
The porch at Cirencester, Perpendicular in 
style, has two stories above the ground 
floor, and was used by the guilds. 

The chapter on the furniture of a medieval 
church is very interesting. It includes 
mural paintings, stained glass, carved and 
painted woodwork, etc. 

The author’s views, undoubtedly correct, 
with regard to the altar, should be carefully 
read. The arrangement of the English altar 
was very diferent from that now prevalent 
on the Continent. 

The cross and flower vases now so’ usual 
among us were seldom to be seen. The cross 
was not necessary, since, as a rule, a crucifix 
formed the centre of the design behind the 
altar. Flowers and sweet-smelling herbs were 
strewn in front at certain seasons, and two 
lighted candles were placed on the altar at 
mass. 

During the last few years much more study 
has been devoted to ecclesiology, and in 
several churches the old system has been 
adopted. 

We think the author should either have 
omitted post-Reformation work entirely, or, 
tetter still, have devoted a special chapter 
to it. The work of Wren or Grinling Gibbons 
deserves more than a passing word. 

Considering how fully the ground plan was 
dealt with in the last volume, four more 
places in this seem unnecessary. The great 
difference between medieval and modern 
work is well emphasised. The medieval was 
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the work of the whole activity of the age; the 
modern is the result of individual thought. 

The closing words on “restorations,” 
though axioms to the profession, will be of 
great importance in impressing on “the man 
in the street the proper value of these 
works of “the men of old." It is for him that 
this type of book is meant. In drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that even the often-despised 
XVIIIth-century work usually has much that 
is beautiful good service is done. 

The Bibliography at the end of the book 
is good, and the work throughout is sound, 
interesting, and useful. 


— . — 
BOOK RECEIVED. 


SHOULD WE STOP TEACHING Авт? By 


C. R. Ashlee. (London: B. T. Batafo 
3s. 6d. net.) 
— — — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
An Apology. 


SrR,—I am instructed by the Board of 
Directors of Bell’s United Asbestos Company, 
Ltd., to express to you their regret that a 
circular containing the text of a letter 
addressed to your paper by the Chairman of 
the company on June 6 last, with reference to 
the article on the subject of “ Asbestos Cement 
Building Materials," which appeared in your 
issue of May 26, 1911, together with a copy of 
the article in question, should have been issued 
with а reproduction of the heading of your 
paper without your assent having been first 
obtained thereto. 

The company have destroyed the block of 
the title and design of the Builder, and also 
all copies of the circular in hand, and under- 
take that no further issue of the circular 
shall take place. I may add that I was absent 
in America when the circular was issued, and 
consequently it was not brought to my notice, 
as otherwise would have been the case. 

It only remains for me again to express my 
company's regret that the circular was issued 
in & form to which you have felt, it necessary 
to take exception. C. S. BELL, 

Joint Managing Director of Bell’s United 

Asbestos Company, Ltd. 


Licentiate R. I. B. A. 


Sin, — Would it not appear that the time is 
now ripe for the Associate members of the 
R.I.B.A. unanimously to protest against the 
continual neglect of their interests by the 
Council of that body? Few members of that 
Institute object to the creation of Licentiates 
as the only means to oktain Registration; 
but there would certainly appear to be no 
reason why meinbers of that class, having been 
elected. shouid be able to proceed to the 
Fellowship without having to pass the same 
tests as Ms Associates have undergone. 

By the new examination, which will shortly 
be in vogue, Licentiates will be able to secure 
this advantage without anv of the expense 
and study which practically all Associates 
have undergone. 

The President, it will be remembered, in 
his opening address  regretted that more 
Associates did not “advance” to the Fellow- 
ship. They would surely ke well advised to 
do nothing of the sort. 

The formation of a Guild of Associates to 
ensure fair play, which they cannot obtain at 
present by their inadequate representation 
on the Council, would seem to be highly 
desirable. AssociaTE R.I.B.A. 


, 


SIR,—“ Enquirer ’ and “Second Enquirer” 
are quite correct in their assumption that 
the necessary age qualification will appeal very 
strongly to a considerable number of the 
younger architects, who have in every other 
respect all the necessary qualifications. 

This is particularly hard in the case of the 
managing assistant of, say, twenty-six years 
of age (who. by the way, is perhaps responsible 
for the bulk of the work turned out by his 
office), and who might reasonably expect to 
commence practice on his own account within 
the next year or two. 

Naturallv, the examination question im- 
mediately presents itself. "The answer is this: 
As it is the practice nowadays (I speak from 
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provincial experience), owing to the fluctua- 
tion of work, to understaff rather than over- 
staff the drawing office, the slightest rush of 
work, or, say, a competition, is immediately 
felt by this assistant, who, I suppose, quite 
reasonably, is expected to devote a consider- 
able portion of his own time to the interests 
of his осе. In fact, some principals make 
this a condition of engagement. I know of 
instances where assistants give up something 
like 75 per cent. of their own time to office 
work. 

How, then, sir, could such an assistant 
reasonably find the time to prepare for the 
Institute exams? I am told that it has been 
tried by such men and found impossible. 

And yet an assistant so placed cannot enter 
the Licentiate class. Will he be registered 
in the event of the Bill being passed ? 

Might I take the liberty of suggesting to 
“the powers that be" that, instead of an age 
qualification, there should Ее an experience 
qualification, with ten years as the minimum? 

THIRD ENQUIRER. 


Architectural Assistants at the Office of 
Works. 

SrR,—The sympathetic reply given by Mr. 
Dudley Ward to Mr. Philip Sander and 
reported in your last issue, is very encourag- 
ing to those who have been waiting many 
years for some improvement in position. But 
the First Commissioner had not been correctly 
informed when he replied that he was “not 
at all sure there was any general desire on the 
part of those gentlemen who might be con- 
sidered eligible to be placed on the established 
list, with the consequent sacrifice of income 
which would be demanded by the regulation.” 

As to the desire for establishment, a 
memorial was presented fifteen years back! 
The Principal Architect then recommended 
that all managing men should be established. 
If his recommendation had been adopted, and 
he is certainly the best judge of men’s 
abilities, those men would now be receiving 
about double their present salaries. But 
nothing was done. Many applications and re- 
commendations have been made since, but 
where merely merit was concerned it was 
always “nothing done.” 

As to the suggested sacrifice of income, there 
are middle-aged men, doing good work, who 
have been over twenty years in the office, 
only receiving some 200. a year. This is the 
commencing salary of a “permanent” man, 
who may be only ма years of age. 
Also, they rise so rapidly that many who 
have been only a few years in the service are 
receiving 550l., and some who have only been 
ten years 500“. a year. There is no question 
of ability, simply they are “ permanent.“ 

Consistency and justice would therefore ask 
for a considerable advance, not a reduction, 
of salary. If the matter had been taken in 
hand when first recommended by the Princi- 
pal Architect there might have been some 
reason then for reducing salaries. 

EFFICIENCY. 


SIR,—Your correspondent „X., in last 
week's issue, is somewhat behind the times 
when he is wondering whether the First Com- 
missioner of Works is aware of the conditions 
under which the “ Architectural Assistants ” 
work, seeing that on the 24th ult. he gave the 
reply to Mr. Philip Snowden in the House of 
Commons that he not only knew of the un- 
satisfactory condition and want of status of 
these professional men, but that “he would 
consider their claims to be put on the estab- 
lished list.” 

The First Commissioner, of course, is not 
to blame, for he relies upon the representa- 
tions, or misrepresentations, that are made to 
him by. those in authority under him, and 
hence his inactivity to do justice in the part. 
Also, X., in speaking of ten years’ 
service, overlooks the fact that the class 
termed “ Architectural Assistants" (formerly 
“ Draughtsmen ") have only been in existence 
since February, 1907, when they started under 
this new title and rule that the age limit to 
sit for the Civil Service Examination, then 
thirty-five, be altered back to thirty, and, 
further, only those were to be retained of the 
age of thirty and over whose services were 
regarded as being deserving of a Technical 
Certificate of Efficiency to be signed by their 
immediate chief. 

Now at this time there were some twenty- 
four thus certified and retained, out of which 
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number some ten were aged from thirty to 
thirty-five, who. but for the setting back of 
{һе age limit, hoped to sit for the Examina- 
tion, and thus they were deprived of a privi- 
lege they previously enjoyed, and the prospects 
of all the above were over. 

But the danger of preferential treatment 
again “looms large" ky the reply of the 
First Commissioner above referred to, who 
spoke of “ those gentlemen who might be con- 
sidered eligible," and this must be opposed 
"tooth and nail," if only on account of the 
friction bound to ensue between those similarly 
certified and placed on, or not placed on, the 
establishment. Now, if it be impossible to 
deal similarly with the entire class, which 
includes those who have since attained the 
age of thirty, and are certified, at the very 
least it must. be all the above-mentioned por- 
tion of the class—or none. Fair Pray. 


Microscopical Examination of Building 
Material. 

Sin,— Your correspondent Mr. Е. J. 
Barnes has evidently been unfortunate in his 
laboratory experimental work, which is now 
generally admitted as being a most valuable 
aid to ff practical man acquainted with all 
the facts of the case. When theory apparently 
does not "square with practice“ it is usually 
due to incomplete knowledge of facts, or to 
the ignoring or suppressing of some of them. 
It is needless to contradict his statement that 
Portland stone has been found to withstand 
the atmosphere of Glasgow better than other 
building material, as it is generally known 
that Portland stone was used for the first 
time in Glasgow on an important scale only 
two years ago, and, although it was fluated, 
it 18 already showing signs of decay. Then 
his idea of seasoning "" stone seems to corre- 
spond rather to the use of the term as applied 
to wood, an operation totally different from 
the seasoning of stone, which is generallv 
taken to be what he calls case-hardening.”’ 
The classical example of the seasoning of the 
stone of St. Paul's for three years after 
dressing need hardly be daoled, and the 
operation of dressing after seasoning should 
rather be called “ unseasoning,’’ since it re- 
moves the surface skin constituting the main 
asset of the Portland stone when seasoned. 
The somewhat ambiguous case quoted as being 
somewhat anomalous would doubtless have 
been readily explained by an examination of 
the two types of Portland stone micro- 
scopically, which has evidently not been done. 
Like most other things, there are several 
varieties of Portland stone, and there are 
perhaps even greater varieties in the hygro- 
scopic conditions of the atmosphere, as well as 
in the weather experienced at the three places 
named. 

Without examining specimens of the two 
stones, both normal and after exposure to the 
action of the atmosphere in the different 
towns, it is rather difficult to say exactly why 
the difference occurs. However, it is quite 
credible that the hard, dense variety of 
roche stone, which is least affected by acid, 
may quite well be attacked severely by the 
large amount of acid in the air, favoured by 
the atmospheric conditions of Birmingham; 
whereas, such a stone would 1esist the sooty 
atmosphere of London to а greater extent, 
and be almost immune from the physical 
erosion of the wind and rain at Portsmouth. 
On the other hand, the soft, open-grained and 
therefore porous ud now commonly 
worked would be readily troken down by the 
salt-laden breezes of Portsmouth without being 
chemically acted upon to a disastrous degree. 
This same material could conceivably get such 
a coating of soot in London as to protect it, at 
least partialy, against the only moderately 
acid atmosphere of the metropolis; and the 
greater quantity of acid got from the Birming- 
ham air might be more largely:emoved from the 
open pores by moisture before serious damage 
was effected. However, this last condition is 
highly problematical, and decay would 
certainly supervene after a time. As a rule, 
anyone now concurring in the“ hang theory "' 
idea condemns himself, and confesses to 
partial ignorance. J. S. GLEN- PRIMROSE. 


Port of London Offices Competition. 
Sir.—Adverting to the letter you were kind 
enough to publish last week, may I also, 
with your permission, ask all competitors 
to join in a request that the perspective view 
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be postponed to the final competition, and 
that the three elevations and two sections be 
reduced to one each? 

This shouid be done by or before the 
l6th inst. L. 


А Correction. 


SIR,— As has been said, We live to learn,” 
but the letter of one of your correspondents 
tells us, I think for the first time, that the 
statue of Achilles is a memorial of the 
Crimean War. I fancy some of us recollect 
it standing where it is some years before that 
event. E. SwWInFEN Harnis, F. R. I. B. A. 


The Inventor of Portland Cement. 


Sin, — I see in the newspapers that Mr. 
I. C. Johnson, the manufacturer of Portland 
cement, is dead. He is spoken of in more 
than one paper as the inventor. 

I have always understood that Joseph 
Aspdin, a brickmaker, of Leeds. was the first 
to manufacture Portland cement. This was, 
] kelieve, in 1813. C. F. M. 

[*.* It certainly is not established that the 
late Mr. T. C. Johnson was the inventor of 
Portland cement.— Ep.] 


Cost of Joinery. 

Sin, — I am surprised that“ F. M. 's com- 
plaint ever found its way into your columns, 
and 1 am still more astonished that J. F. 
Parker should show such infantile innocence 
as to the anonymous letters received daily 
by employers of labour on kindred subjects 
to “F. M.'s." 

I have been a foreman ог manager for 
fiiteen years of a cabinet joinery works, em- 
ploying 300 to 400 men, aud have my first 
tip yet to get. Under modern conditions, a 
foreman who conducted his establishment as 
“Е. M.” says would not last over the first 
quarter. 1 should like to ask “F. M." how 
he got to know that the foreman faked the time- 
sheets, as in a modern establishment the time is 
taken each night and written up by clerks, 
not under the foreman's supervision. I have 
had to get rid many times of the “expert and 
experienced " men that“ F. M.” speaks of— 
men whose experience unfits them for modern 
conditions of work. In a word, a foreman 
must surround himself with the men who are 
most ductile and who will follow his lead. 


LIVERPOOL. 
S1iR,—I should think the experience of 
“F. exceptional. Very 


M.“ has been ver 
few foremen out of the 85 number of that 
body composite are corrupt; there is, of 
course, the exception. It has occurred to me, 
however, more than once that the autocratic 
powers invested in foremen, by which they 
are allowed to take on or discharge men, might 
be curtailed with advantage. А foreman is 
but human; he has his failings—quite per- 
ceptible ones sometimes. He might think to 
himself, of any particular man, “I don't like 
that man; I'll sack him," and do во, and 
the man could not appeal against his treat- 
ment, there being no one to appeal to. Or 
again, when one of his acquaintances apply 
for a job he might think, This man belongs 
{о my branch; I must give him a job." In 
either case where does the employer's interest 
come in? W. I. 


—À——9————— 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Hot Water and Galvanised-Iron Cisterns. 


SiR,—The experience of your correspondent, 
“J. A. C.,” is interesting in more ways than 
one. Presumably it is a closed cylinder which 
he refers to, not a cistern, as he states. There 
should be no hot water in the cistern. One 
would like to know the metal used for the 
circulating pipes. As your correspondent does 
not refer to any difficulties with them, they 
must be something different from galvan— 
ised iron. There are apparently two forms 
by which he can permanently cure the com- 
plaint—either by replacing the galvanised-iron 
cvlinder by а copper one, or by obtaining a 
plant which will automatically either eliminate 
or neutralise the destroying influence in the 
water. S. WHITMORE ROBINSON. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article this wcek is devoted to 
an illustrated account of the town of Amalfi. 


In “Notes” (p. 664) will be found some 
observations on: "Southwark Bridge"; 
London Institution, Finsbury-circus " ; ** The 
New Examiner of Plays, and After”; “An 
Artist and an Archeologist’; ** The Mansion 
House"; The King Edward Memorial, 
Liverpool "; The King Edward Memorial.“ 


To the. Marvlebone Municipal Buildings 
Compctition we devote another article, accom- 
panied by some additional plans and details 
(p. 665). All the illustration plates this week 
are given up to the designs. 


Short notices of meetings of the following 
architectural societies will be found on p. 669 : 
“ Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society“; 
Nottingham Architectural Society“; Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland.“ 


Book Reviews (p. 672) include: Structural 
Engineering "; апа “ The Historical Growth of 
the English Parish Church." 


In Correspondence Column (p. 672) will be 
found letters on: “An Apology”; “ Micro- 
scopical Examination of Building Material" ; 
Port of London Offices Competition"; “A 
Correction"; “The Inventor of Portland 
Cement"; “Cost of Joinery ” ; “ Licentiate 
R. I. B. A. ;." Architectural Assistants at the 
Office of Works. 


Our Monthly. Illustrated Review of Con- 
struction p. 675 contains: The Regent -street 
Polytechnic; “The Design of Tall Chimneys ”’ ; 
“ Colouring of Paper." 


The Building Trade Section (p. 680) includes : 
“ Continuity of Emplovment in the Building 
Trade“; “ Cement" ; ** Prime-Cost Contracts و‎ 
“ Projected New Buildings in the Provinces ” ; 
Applications under the Building Acts, 1894. 
1909," etc. 


А report on the condition of the Mansion 
House appears on p. 682. 


Legal Column (p. 683) includes comments on : 
“Repairing Covenants in Leases” ; “Fire 
Precautions: Appeals to Tribunal of Appeal; 
" Laying Out a New Street.” 


In Law Reports (p. 681) will be found the 
following: ‘‘ Westminster Nuisance Case ae 
Action against Builders and Contractors; 
„The Validity of an Architect's Certificate.“ 

— pp — 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, 


Aberdeen Architectural Association (in the Northern 
Arts Club).—Mr. О. М Fraser on “А Historical Tour 
in Aberdeen." Illustrated by lantern slides. 7.30 p.m. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftemen’s 
Society. —Mr. John Crawford on »The Duties of a 
Foreman Mason.” 


Northampton Folytechnic Institute, Е.С. — Annual 
prize distribution. 6.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9. 


Incorporated British Institute of Certified Carnenters 
(Carpenters Hall, London-wall, K.C.).—Ànnunl general 
meeting. 5.30 p.m. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 11. 


The Architectural Association (combined meeting with 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club) —Mr. Alan E. Munby, 
M.A., on “Is the Texture of Materials a Fetish?” 
7.30 p.m. 


University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “The Louvre and the 
Tuileries, Paris." 5p m. 


The Incorporated СТ. Ав of Works’ Association. (Car- 
pentera’ Hall, London-wall),— Paper by Mr. Е. G. 
Dowson (Messrs. Roberts, Adlurd, & Co.) on 
“ Rooting, Slates, Tiles, ete.: Origin, Quarrying, Pro- 
ductions, and Practical Uses," 8 p.m. 


Royal Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes on The Carbonisation of Coal "—III. 
8 p.m. 


Surveyors’ Institution, —Mr. W. A. Haviland on “ The 
Burden of Upkeep on Rural Estates and its Relief 
under Section 69 of the Finance Act, 1910. 5 p.m. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 12. 


The Institution of Cir l Engineers (Ordinary Mecting).— 
Paper by Mr T. Ernest Stanton, D.Sc., M. Inst. C. E., 
and Mr. J. Robert Pannell. 

University of London (British Muacum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on * Origin and Evolution of the Corinthian 
Order." Lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 
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Nottingham Architectural Society.—Mr. W. H. Taylor, 
F. S. I., Lic. R. I. B. A, Barrister-at-Law, on “The Law 
Relating to Building Schemes. 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13. 

Junior Institution of Engineers (at. the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Victoria-embankmenti.—Lecture on 
Steel Specifications considered Commercially,” by 
Major H. В Strange, R. A., ret., of Sheffield. 8 p.m. 


Northern Architectural Associition.—Paper by Mr. 
J. Hall. 7.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14. 


Society of Architects, ——Mr. G. А. T. Middleton on 
Alexandrina: Its Place in Architectural History.” 
8 p.m. 


Concrete Institute, —Mr. G. C. Workman on “Some 
Recent Works in Reinforced Concrete." 8 p.m. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and Surreyora.—Mr. 
Chas. Pawson on Manufacture of Paper, and Methods 
of Printing.” 


Institution of Electrical Engineera,—Mr. A. E. Seabrook 
on“ Residence Tariffs.” 8 p.m. 


— — 
COM PETITION NEWS. 


Manchester Art Gallery. 

We understand that Messrs. Crouch, Butler, 
& Savage, of Birmingham, have been 
awarded the first place in this competition. 
It will be remembered that ten competitors 
in the first competition were invited to com— 
plete their desigus. We hope to illustrate the 
various designs fully in our next issue. 


Cottages at Middlesbrough. 

In the competition for six cottages for the 
staff of the Cleveland Asylum Mr. T. Edwin 
Cooper, F. R. I. B. A., the assessor, has made 
the е award :— 

First and third, Mr. James Forbes, of 

Middlesbrough. 

Second, Messrs. J. M. Bottomley & G. T. 

Wellburn, Middlesbrough. 

Twenty-three sets of plans were submited. 


Society of Architects. 

The Travelling Studentship of the Society 
of Architects, open to students under twenty- 
eight years of age, on the Register of the 
Society, will be awarded in 1912 to the author 
of the best design for a town hall, to cost, 
exclusive of furniture and fittings, not more 
than 30,0007. Conditions appear in the 
December issue of the Journal, in which are 
reproduced some of the drawings made by the 
Travelling Student for this year, Mr. J. R. 


Leathart. 
— ͤ ——— 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. E. 
White, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended and it was agreed that loans should 
be made to borough councils as follows :— 
Chelsea, 3.700“. for street improvement; 
Fulham, 9,2807. for electricity undertaking; 
Hackney, 8171. towards the extension of an 
open space, and 4,364/. for electricity under- 
taking; Holborn, 8,000/. for street, lighting; 
Southwark, 3,630/. for street improvement; 
and Wandsworth, 4,0007. for street improve- 
ment. 

ASYLUMS.—Various alterations and addi- 
tions to the general storeroom at the Hanwell 
Asylum are to be made, and a covered way 
has been erected at the Manor Asylum. 

SYNAGOGUE.—It is proposed to erect a new 
synagogue at the rear of Nos. 124 and 126, 
Green-lanes, Stoke Newington, N. 

BoirLEn-Hovsxk.— The erection of an addition 
to the boiler-house at the Neckinger electricity 
station, Spa-road, Bermondsey, is to be carried 
out. | 

New County Harr.—In answer to а ques- 
tion put by one of the members of the Council. 
it was stated that the County Hall would 
probably Ее ready for occupation in 1916. 


——————4—9————— 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Marylebone Municipal Buildings. 


BA E illustrate this weck a detail of Mr. 

Cooper's design, which was placed 
first in the compctition, to which 
we refer at length on pp. 665-669. 
Our second and third plates show features of 
some of the other designs. 


hereafter. 
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LIGHTS ON VEHICLES. 


THE attention of railway companies, carriers, 
tradesmen, and other persons concerned із 
directed by the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis to the provisions of the Lights on 
Vehicles Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 7, ch. 45), which 
provides that :— 

Every person who shall cause or permit апу 
vehicle to be in any strect, highway, or road, 
to which the public have access, during the 

eriod between one hour after sunset and one 
Dont before sunrise shall provide such vehicle 
with a lamp or lamps in proper working 
order and so constructed and capable of being 
so attached as when lighted to display to the 
front а white light visible for a reasonable 
distance. If only one lamp is so provided it 
shall be placed on the off or right side of the 
vehicle. and, if the lamp or lamps are so con- 
structed as to permit a light to be seen from 
the rear, that light shall be red. 

He shall also, if the vehicle is used for the 
purpose of carrying timber or any load pro- 
jecting more than 6 ft. to the rear, provide 
the same with a lamp or lamps in proper 
working order and so constructed and capable 
of being so attached as when lighted to display 
to the rear а red light visible for a reasonable 
distance. . . . 

The Act will be strictly enforced by Police, 
and offenders are liable on summary con 
viction for each and every such offence to a 
penalty not exceeding fortv shillings, and in 
the case of а second or subsequent conviction 
to a penalty not exceeding five pounds.” 


mg —— 


FIFTY YEARS AQO. 
From the Bullder of December 7, 1861. 


A Relic of Old Suburban London : Aa 
Alarum Bell. 

Ix the future years of the metropolis, 
notwithstanding the rapid changes, there will 
remain various matters below the ground, 
and some above it, which will puzzle шапу 
Amongst the latter we mav 
mention the circular and other shaped 
plates which used to be 80 commonly placed 
on the fronts of houses by the different 
insurance companies. On the main coach 
roads within the metropolitan district the 
roads, which in some instances are now 
becoming green-looking, will be turned into 
paved streets; and it is not improbable that 
some of the milestones may be allowed tə 
remain; and, in course of time, the brief 
inscriptions will become indistinct by the 
beating of the weather, and this may lead 
to the battle of archeologists. 

Our object at present is, however, oulv 
to record some particulars of an object 
which, fifty or sixty years ago, was coni- 
monly used in the suburbs for the purpow 
of frightening thieves and protecting life 
and property. This is the alarum bell. 
which was fixed in various positions on 
those houses which stood in pleasant gardens 
but in lonely situations; where, notwithstand- 
ing the protection of blunderbuses and other 
weapons, persons were not safe. There a:e 
indications of these having been fixed on 
houses which now form portions of the lines 
of streets; but on examining these dwelling: 
it will be found that they have been disguised 
in several ways, by facing, by putting in 
new windows, by concealing the roof, etc.. 
in order to make them harmonise with 
their neighbours. An experienced eye will. 
however, detzct that these have been 
isolated buildings, which have been standing 
at the time when there was no residenc^ 
within a considerable distance. 


— — وچ ——— 


AUSTRALIA AND THE ALDWYCH SITE. 

The Melbourne correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle cables to that journal that the 
Federal House of Representatives has adopted 
the Government's scheme to acquire the free- 
hold of the entire Aldwych site, at a cost of 
264,000/., and to erect thereon a great build- 
ing, seven stories high, which will include an 
exhibition hall and the headquarters of the 
High Commissioner and the six Australian 
States. The retreat of the London County 
Council from the onerous conditions which 
they sought to impose four years ago has been 
generally approved. 
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TITION: DETAIL OF DESIGN PLACED FIRST. 
Cooper, F.R.I.B.A. 
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MARYLEBONE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS COMPETITION: DETAIL OF DESIGN PLACED THIRD. 


By Messrs. NORTH & Rosin. 
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The Marlborough Hall in the Polytechnic. 


[Photo. by Evart Millar. 


THE REGENT-STREET POLYTECHNIC.—II. 


HE back portion of the building is of 

| the same general character as the old 

construction, which has been re- 

modelled to а very considerable extent 

апа brought thoroughly up to date as far 

as possible. Various additions have also been 

made, and the roof over the chemistry 

laboratory is a fine example of structural 
steelwork. 

Fig. 9 includes a part plan, a part eleva- 
tion of the saw-tooth roof and parapet, and 
a cross-section of the parapet construction. 
16 will be observed that the top of the Man- 
sard roof is finished with heavy steel girders 
for support of the roof trusses and other 
construction above. 

Each of the three saw-tooth trusses in 
three of the five spans measures 21 ft. 9 in. 
from centre to centre of the girders, along 
the base of the triangle, the other two sets 
of trusses measuring 23 ít. 14 in. and 
23 ft. 24 in. respectively. The width of the 
saw-tooth roof is 21 ft. 9 in. over all. 

Fig. 10 gives full details of the truss con- 
struction and requires no explanation. 

Fron the top of the Mansard roof a very 
fine panoramic view is obtained of the 
inetropolis from the Crystal Palace on the 
south to Hampstead and Highgate on the 
north. The eastern and western is equally 
extensive, but not so picturesquely delimited 
by wooded heights. Above the main cornice 
projects a lofty flag mast of steel, supplied 


- construction cn either 


[Continued from page 576. | 


By Messrs. John I. Thornycroft & Co., Ltd., 
the well-known engineers and shipbuilders. 

Fig. 11 is an elevation showing one of the 
five important trusses supporting the roof 
of the chemistry laboratory. Presenting 
from below the appearance of a circular arch, 
the construction is in reality a rigid truss 
exerting no appreciable thrust against the 
side. Each truss 
measures 31 ft. 3 in. over all at the bottom, 
the semicircular intrados springs from the 
distance of 1 ft. 6 in. above floor level, and 
is struck to the radius of 14 ft. 6 in. 

The foregoing examples of the steelwork 
in the Polytechnic building will serve to 
give an idea of the interesting nature of the 
construction, which is in every way worthy 
of the eminent firm by whom it was executed. 


Walls, Partitions, and Ornamental Work. 

For the interior partition walls the 
„Mack fire and sound resisting slabs and 
blocks have been largely used, having been 
supplied to the general contractors by the 
patentees, Messrs. J. A. King & Co., of 
Queen Victoria-street, Е.С. 

Brick has been used chiefly in the main 
walls, faced with stone on the Regent-street 
facade. The entrance hall is panelled 
throughout with marble, prepared and sup- 
plied by Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, istu., 
of Imperial Works, Kennington. 

The ornamental plaster work was executed 


by Messrs. G. & A. Brown, Architectural 
Ornamental Works, Hammersmith, and the 
stained glasswork by Messrs. Campbell & 
Christmas, of St. Oswald's Studios, W. 


Ferro-Concrete Construction. 


The ferro-concrete work in the remodelled 
building consists оѓ lioor panels, stairways, 
and a retaining wall forming the Regent- 
street front of the basement and sub-base- 
ment stories. All this work was designed 
in accordance with the Hennebique system, 
the working drawings having been prepared 
for the architect by Messrs. L. G. Mouchel 
& Partners, of Westminster, and it was 
carried out by Messrs. Holloway Bros. 
(London), Ltd. 

It is scarcely necessary to occupy space by 
a description of the floors, as the Henne- 
bique type of design is familiar to most of 
our readers, and the dimensions of the floor 
panels have already been stated. 

Figs. 12 and 15 give typical details of the 
stair construction. 

Fig. 12 contains a plan and part sectional 
elevation of the main stairway wherein two 
wells are incorporated for two passenger lifts 
installed by Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., 
of Falmouth-road, S.E. ‘The landings, as 
well as the stair slopes and treads, are in 
ferro-concrete, structural details of which are 
fully shown in the drawing, as well as the 
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method of anchorage between steel girders 
and the ferro-concrete work. 

Fig. 13 is reproduced from а working 
drawing of the stairs from the lecture 
theatre, an interesting feature of the con- 
struction being the cantilever landing 8 ft. 
wide with the overhang oí 4 ft. 6 in. 

Fig. 14 illustrates the retaining wall along 
the front of the basement and sub-basement 
stories. It is 26 ft. high and consists ot a 
vertical slab, supported by a footing slab 
and stiffened at intervals by counterforts. 
'The slender dimensions of the wall, as shown 
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Fig. 9. Saw-Tooth Roof and Parapet. 


in the drawing, sufficiently indicate the great 
saving of space effected by walls of this 
type, another important consideration being 
the avoidance of useless dead weight, which 
in mass concrete retaining walls of the ordi- 
nary kind impose unnecessary and objection- 
able load on the soil. 


Electric Lifts. 


Each of the Waygood lifts mentioned above 
extends from the ground floor to the fifth 
floor, and is capable of raising eight persons 
at the speed of 150 ft. per minute. The 
passenger car has hardwood panelling, domed 
top, and is fitted with mirrors 
altogether presenting a handsome appearance. 
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The Gymnasium in the Polytechnic. 


The gearing consists of an electric motor 
directly connected to worm-gearing, work- 
ing in an oil bath and controlling the 
winding drum. The latter is grooved to fit 
the steel wire ropes, so as to obviate undue 
wear, and the ropes are attached in such 
manner as to guard against slip. 

The cage and balance weight are suspended 
by four ropes, each of more than sufficient 
tensile strength to sustain the entire load 
with an ample factor of safety ; but in addi- 
tion a safety device is fixed to the under 
side of the cage, the apparatus including 
grips which engage the vertical runners in the 
event of undue stretching or failure of the 
ropes. А commendable feature of this safety 


E 
; 


gear is that its action is purely mechanical 
and does not depend upon the operation of 
springs. 

The lift is controlled by means of a small 
handle in the car, the handle being fitted so 
that unless held in the required position ıt 
will automatically revert to the central point 
and cause the lift to stop. Another advantage 
is that the handle can be detached, thus 
enabling the attendant to take it away in case 
he should have to leave the car for any 
reason, and so make it impossible for un- 
authorised persons to start the cage. The 
controller is provided with up and down 
circuit breakers operated by solenoids and 
fitted with a magnetic cut-out to minimise 
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arcing. Operations are conducted through a 
rheostat working so that it is quite auto- 
matic in cutting out resistances at a fixed 
speed, independently of the way the handle 
is used in the car. The whole apparatus is 
mounted on a slate Vd and arranged so 
that all parts are readily accessible. 

The yearing and controlling devices are 
placed on a bed-plıte, bringing all the 
machinery together, and thereby obviating 
the necessity for trip switches in the lift shaft 
and simplifying the wiring. 

In addition to the peso lifts, the build- 
ing is equipped with a hand-power carriage 
lift, having a platform 14 ft. long by 
7 ft. 10 in. wide, and capable of raising loads 
up to 2 tons. The platform is strongly built, 
having a steel frame covered with timber. 
The platform guide runners are of channel 
bars fixed to the walls by wrought-iron 
brackets, and the lift is operated by a double- 
purchase crab fiíted with a powerful lever 
brake. This lift, providing means of com- 
munication between the ground floor, base- 
ment, and sub-basement, will enable the staff 
to convey new machinery and testing 
appliances into the engineering workshops, 
and its ample size makes it available for the 
similar treatment of large motor-cars should 
occasion arise. 


THE DESIGN OF TALL 
` CHIMNEYS. 


A MEETING of the Society of Engineers 
(Incorporated) was held at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Victoria-embankment, 
W.C., on Monday, when Mr. Henry Adams, 
M. Inst. C. E., M.I.Mech.E., F.S.L, read a paper 
on “The Design of Tall Chimneys.” In his 
remarks he said :— 

Architects in the course of their practice 
have frequently to furnish designs for special 
constructions, and, although they sometimes 
adopt the sensible course of calling to their aid 
the services of an expert, they more frequently 
draw out what thev think ought to do, and 
place the responsibility upon the contractor. 
The present condition of general] knowledge 
upon the subject of stability of tall chimnevs 
is strikingly shown in connexion with the 
Mechernich shaft. This was designed to with- 
stand a wind pressure of 160 lb. per square 
foot; Professor Rankine calculated that it 
would stand only 70 lb. per square foot, while 
Mr. R. J. Hutton, & later writer, estimated 
that & wind pressure of only 32 lb. per square 
foot over the whole height would be sufficient 


to damage it. Tall chimneys ought to be 
designed upon scientific principles, so that 
there is an absolute guarantee for their stability, 
апа in the following paper the author desires 
to elucidate these principles. 
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Fig. 12. 


Height.—In designing a tall chimney it is 
desirable first to know what height to make it. 
Forty-five feet is an ordinary height to serve 
two steam boilers, but in some towns, as Man- 
chester and Leeds, 90 ft. is the minimum 
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allowed. They are sometimes proportioned for 
height according to the coal burnt per week of 
fifty-six hours, thus :— 


= 75 ft. high. 
13 » ” = 100 » 
26 » 77 = 120 э» 
50 ” 99 = 150 ээ 
100 Т T = 18) » 
150 » » = 200 » 


Another rule is to make the height of the 
chimney three times length of boiler plus twice 
distance of furthest boiler to chimney. This 
allows 1 ft. of height for every foot the gases 
travel round the boiler and 2 ft. of height 
for every foot of external flue. And, again, 
& round chimney should not exceed twenty-five 
times its internal diameter in height. In many 
modern  power-stations Babcock & Wilcox 
boilers and Green's economisers аге used; 
what is saved in obstruction in the boilers is 
lost in the economisers, so that no material 
difference arises, but the chimney-shafts are, as 
& rule, only from 75 ft. to 100 ft. high and of 
very large sectional area. For chemical works, 
or where poisonous fumes are emitted, they 
*hould be higher than for ordinary steam 
boilers, in order to disperse the fumes at such 
a height that they may be diluted to & harmless 
condition by the time they reach the ground. 

Shape.—The necessary sectional area being 
obtained, it should next be decided whether the 
chimney is to be round, octagonal, or square. 
It is generally acknowledged that circular 
chimnevs have the best appearance, at least 
above the pedestal, which is usually square, and 
from which the circular part springs by 
broached angles. Octagonal chimneys have the 
next best effect, some even consider that they 
are more sightly than round chimneys, while 
square chimneys always look more or less 
heavy and are only suitable for short stacks of 
large area, such as are generally used in modern 
central station work. The circular chimney is 
most efficient for its area, as it takes the least 
material and there are no angles in which soot 
may cling, but with any chimney it is desirable 
to add 2 in. all round to the calculated minimum 
area to allow for friction. Octagonal chimneys 
require special bricks for the angles in alternate 
courses, to produce the best work. | 
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Wind Pressure. —The comparative efficiency 
according to the shape of cross-section тау 
also be considered from the point of view of 
| obstruction to the wind, that which offers the 
greatest obstruction requiring the greatest 
stability or quantity of material apart from 
other considerations. It is not yet definitely 
settled what is the pressure of the wind upon а 
plane surface due to a given velocitv, and still 
less is known of the effect upon a surface inclined 
to its direction. We shall generally be quite 
safe, howevcr, if we allow for ordinary purposes 
a pressure of 56 lb. or 4 cwt. per square foot 
on а plane surface normal to the direction of 
the wind, and even half of this may be 
sufficient in many cases. When we come to 
fix the value of these figures against an inclined 
or curved surface we tind much difference of 
opinion and no sufficient experimental evidence. 

А formula agreeing closely with Hutton's 
experiments is :— 

Р = a р (sing) 1 8 cos 0 

where Р = total pressure in pounds, 

а = area of surtace in square feet, 

p — normal pressure pounds per square foot, 

0 — ungle ot incidence, 
and this is the basis of the majority of table- 
of effective pressures ; but Hutton experimental 
on & surface only 22 sq. in. area, which was too 
small to be of much practical value. 

Some years ago the author suggested a 
variable allowance according to the width and 
height of the structure, which would cover all 
cases and be more in accordance with modern 
experiments. His empirical formula for this 
purpose i8 now :— 

log p = 1:125 + 0°32 log h — 0:12 log te 
where р = ur. imate wind pressure in pounds per square 
feet necessary to be allowed fur against a 
plane surface normal to the wind ; 
h — height in feet of centre of gravity of surface 
considered, above xround level: 
tc = width in feet of purt to be taken as one 
surfuce ; 
and when the surface is inclined at 6 degrees 
to the direction of the wind, the ultimate 
pressure normal to the surface may be taken a~ 
= p sin 6, or its effect in the same direction as 
the wind = р sin“ 0. 

Pressure on Square Chimney.—A square 

chimney will give the same resistance whether 
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Fig. 14. Section of Retaining Wall in the Polytechnic. 
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facing the wind or standing diagonally to its 
direction, the greater area of the inclined 
surface and the reduced pressure upon it making 
the same total as the flat side under the full 
pressure. 

Pressure on Circular Chimney. —With circular 
chimneys а very serious difference of opinion 
exists as to the effective pressure of the wind, 
as shown by the following list of multipliers 
recommended :— 


Rankine ... = °5 Professor Hutton = ‘66 
Wilson = 56 Gaudard Y = ‘66 
Borda 57: Bresse = 78 
Sir B. Baker = ‘57 Adams = 7851 


Pressure on Octagonal Chimney.—An octagonal 
chimney has two extreme positions with regard 
to the wind, viz., when it is acting directly 
against one face and when acting directly 
against one edge. For the former case the 
author’s multiplier would be 0°83 and for the 
latter 0°82; there is not much difference, but 
the latter coefficient gives rather the higher 
result as it is taken against the width over 
angles, 

Prussian Government Rilea.—In April, 1902, 
the Prussian Government issued regulations for 
the construction of chimney-stacks. Square 
stacks to be designed for a wind pressure of 
25) lb. per square foot, with the centre of 
pressure at the centre of gravitv of diametral 
vertical plane. Octagonal stacks, 71 per cent. 
of the above pressure, and circular stacks, 
67 per cent. (Engineering Record). 

Thickness of Brickwork.—Up to 150 ft. high 
or 5 ft. inside diameter the top length is 
generally one brick (9 in.) thick: above that 
height or diameter the top length should be 
one brick and a half thick, and the thickness 
should be increased by a 43-in. set-off at every 
20 ft. below the top. The outlet at top and 
the throat or internal diameter at each set-off 
should be of the calculated size to give the 
necessary area plus allowance for friction. 
Sometimes one hears it recommended that the 
top of the chimney should be contracted, to 
cause the expulsion of the vases at a greater 
velocity and so to prevent down draught. It 
is said also that as the gases cool in their 
passage up the chimney they require a smaller 
sectional area to keep the velocity uniform. In 
general no attention is paid to either of these 
theories and the section is kept as uniform as 
the other requirements will permit. 

Batter.—If the diameter of the throat is kept 
uniform and а 44-in. set-off occurs at every 
20 ft., the intermediate portions being of 
uniform thickness, a batter of 1 in 53:33 will 
be given, but the London County Council 
insist on а minimum batter of 1 in 48 = 2} in. 
in 10 ft., and besides that it will be requisite in 
most cases to provide a firebrick lining for at 
least the bottom 15 ft. or 20 ft., having а 
thickness of 44 in. and a clear space from the 
outer brickwork of 1} in. to 2 in., necessitating 
a still greater batter. 

Chimney-Cap.—The chimney-cap or cornice, 
bv the London County Council rules, must not 
projeet more than the thickness of the brick- 
work upon which it rests. It mav be of cast- 
iron casings bolted together and filled with 
brickwork ; or of granite or other good weather- 
ing stone, the separate blocks being cramped 
together with galvanised-iron cramps, or with 
an iron hoop sunk into the top and protected 
with cement ; or of brickwork in cement. 

Diameter at Base. — V here is also an important 
rule of the London County Council which says 
“the width of a shaft at the base, if square on 
plan must be at least one-tenth. and if circular 
on plan, at least one-twelfth of the total 
height.” 

Firebrick Lining.—The firebrick lining must 
be entirely self-supporting and have a clear 
space behind, to allow for expansion and 
contraction independently of the main structure, 
which would be prevented if dirt and dust were 
to get behind it. It is therefore necessary to 
cover the top of the space һу an over-sailing 
course of bricks built out from the inside of 
the main shaft, protecting the space, but 
allowing a clearance above the lining of i in. 
for every 5 ft. of its height, to permit of its 
expansion when heated. The average height of 
this lining is 2 height of shaft + 10 ft. A 
common height is 20 ft. and thickness 43 in.; 
when of greater height it is necessary to make 
the lower part 9 in. thick. Хо air bricks 
should be inserted in the outer wall. as is 
sometimes done with the idea of cooling the 
air space, any such openings being verv 
detrimental to the draught. The only possible 
inlet for air to the chimney-shaft’ should be 
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through the fire-bars or over the surface of the 
incandescent fuel. 

The smoke inspectors of the London County 
Council have lately recommended openings into 
the chimney-shafts near the bottom to reduce 
the smoke nuisance. The real effect is to 
dilute the smoke with air before it reaches the 
chimnev-top so that it is not so black when 
expelled, but it does not reduce the actual 
amount of carbon emitted except so far as it 
tends to spoil the draught and so to reduce the 
fuel consumption and boiler efficiency. 

Stabsity.— Having drawn out the vertical 
section to suit the conditions, it will be essential 
to test the stability by calculation, but this is 
a somewhat complex matter and requires some 
preliminary data that will now be dealt with. 

Materials and Weight.—The weight of each 
portion of the shaft, i.e., between cach set-off, 
should be obtained separately so that the 
figures can be used singly or together. The 


weight will depend very much upon ‘the 
material. Many chimney-shafts are built of 


ordinary stock bricks and ground stone-lime 
mortar, and may be taken at 112 lb. per cubic 
foot. Others are built of solid machine-pressed 
bricks and lias lime mortar, and may be taken 
at 126 lb. per cubic foot. Some builders prefer 
perforated radial bricks and Portland cement 
mortar, weighing, say, about 100 lb. per cubic 
foot. Others consider that cement is too un- 
vielding and that а shaft has greater ultimate 
stabilitv if it swavs slightlv in а gale, which 
they fear the use of cement mortar might 
prevent. Тһе bond usually adopted is one 
course of headers to four courses of stretchers, 
but sometimes tall chimnevs are built in Engli-h 
bond, and occasionally in all headers. 


Tall Chimneys 
Resistance areas of different sections 


FIC. 3 


FIC. 2 


РІС. 4 FIC. 6 
Safe Load оп  Material.—Assuming best 
workmanship and material. the maximum safe 
load may be taken as follows, being about 
50 per cent. higher than would be allowed for 

live loads or inferior conditions :— 

Tons per foot super. 

Compression 

Granite... sas S "S d 25 
Portland und compact limestone 20 


Hurd York stone a en 15 
Blue brick in cement мз d 12 
Stock 26 es M x 1^ 

эс. vi lias mortar T 8 

Ж js grey lime mortar 6 
Cement concrete 6 tol  ... 3 9 
Deep clay (foundations not less 

than 10 ft. from surface), gravel 

and compact earth Ич T 3 
Made ground rammed in layers... 14 

Tons per foot super. 
Tension. 

Grey lime mortar (1 to 2)... oes 1-0 
Lias lime mortar (1 to 2) ... е 1:5 


Portland cement mortar (1 to 3) 2:0 


Foundation.—It is important to note that a 
tall chimney should stand on an independent 
foundation in order that the settlement, or 
compression of the soil, may be uniform. When 
а chimney is built close alongside a boiler-house, 
or within the four walls of & warehouse, it is 
sometimes placed on an extension of the other 
foundations and bonded in with other work, 
but this invariably leads to unequal settlement 
and subsequent cracks in the brickwork. It is 
evident that an ideal site would be on virgin 
soil of uniform character. preferably firm gravel, 
and not over old excavations, or а filled.in 
watercourse, or over old shaft workings, 
although all these positions have been adopted 
from carelessness or necessity. 

Principles of Stability.—The principles of 
stability can best be illustrated by taking a 
solid square brick pier, sav, 3 ft. square and 
30 ft. high, weighing l cwt. per cubic foot. 
The total weight will be :— 

3 x 3 < 30 x 1 270 ct., 
The area of base 3 к 3 = 9 NE ft., 


#70 
The mean pressure on base 9 = 30 cwt. per square foot. 
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The resultant of the wcight of all the parts 
passes vertically through the centre of gravity 
of the mass and cuts the centre of the base. 
If the wind be assumed to blow horizontally 
against one side the effect will be collected at 
the centre of the face and act with a levcrage 
of half the height, and the resultant of the 
two forces P and W will graduallv approach 
the outer edge of the base as the wind pressure 
increases. 

Application to Chimney-Shafts.—The reason 
we have considered the stability of the plain 
brick pier is that we shall be able to deal with 
complex  chimnev.shafts the more readily. 
Nearly all the different forms of bed joint can 
be reduced to а few simple diagrams. These 
are collected together in Figs. 1 to 6, the 
shaded part being the resistance area, or measure 
of effective resistance, of each. Another form 
of section may occasionally be found, viz., 
square with two buttresses on each face, the 
resistance area of which would be found in a 
similar manner to the preceding, and the 
centre of gravity would be found experimentally 
bv cutting out the area in drawing-paper and 
suspending it from two points. "These shaded 
portions have been described as resistance 
areas, although thev correspond exactly with 
the inertia areas for a neutral axis coinciding 
with one edge. The reason is that in calcula- 
tion account is taken of the actual conditions, 
viz., a uniformly distributed load, and a bending 
moment producing compression on one side and 
tension on the other side of a neutral axis 
passing through the centre of gravity of the 
section." 


COLOURING OF PAPER. 


Mr. E. HEUSsER. describing recent de- 
velopments in the decoration of paper, refers 
to great advances from ап artistic stand- 


point, the aim being to avoid sharply- 
defined patterns and to effect the tasteful 
blending of the different colours in har- 


mony with the structure of the paper. It 
is this structure which governs the ditfusion 
of the colours, and the different varicties of 
fibrous materials develop different types of 
patterns. "The effects obtained vary with the 
process of application of the colouring matter ; 
sometimes this is applied in the form of clear 
solutions of dvestuffs, sometimes in the form of 
separately dyed fibres of a different nature from 
the body of the рарег—є.7., mechanical or 
chemical wood pulps, sawdust, ramie, or even 
pieces of dved paper stamped out, suspended in 
water, and allowed to flow on the surface of 
the wet paper on the wire of the machine. 
When solutions of dyestuff are used their 
penetration and ditfusion depends on the 
position on the wire at which thev are 
applied—i.e., on the amount of water present 
at that particular moment in the body pulp 
in the course of formation of the web. In 
the manufacture of Phidias” or Marmo- 
rella” papers solutions of different dyestuffs. 
are run on the surface, diffusing to a certain 
extent, but retaining the form of straight 
stripes. "These stripes are made wavy by the 
to-and-fro motion of strips of felt moved side- 
ways by means of an eccentric. In the 
“ Cirrhus Relief’? paper the manufacture is 
based on the fact that the drained surface of a 
free beaten pulp on the machine wire is naturally 
irregular, being composed of elevations and. 
hollows. Across this uneven surface аге 
sprayed horizontally solutions of dyestuffs, 
which is taken up by the sides of the elevations 
on the surface and misses the hollows, creating a 
relief effect. When the paper is smoothed out 
the actual relief vanishes and the paper becomes 
flat, but the colour relief remains. The surface 
of the pulp may be made irregular by drops. 
of water, forming “ craters,” or regular relief: 
patterns may be impressed by a coarse dandy 
roll on the surface of the paper before spra xing 
on the colour, and when this is applied the. 
pattern of the dandy roll remains on the 
finished paper in the form of a colour-relief. 
" Terrazzo paper" is made by first applving a 
uniform layer of colour by means of a felt roll 
to the surface of the moist web on the wire. and 
then spraying water on the coloured surface— 
the suiface laver is thus disturbed and forms 
pale patches with dark edges. Lastly, the 
author mentions a method of producing patterns 
bv allowing a differently coloured fibrous pulp 
to flow on the paper machine wire through a 
stencilled wire sieve, so that the applied pulp 
reproduces the patterns of the stencil before: 
the body pulp is applied. i 
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IHE BUILDING TRADE. 


PRIME-COST CONTRACTS. 


\ LARGE number of buildings аге being 
erected to-day on what may be called 
a prime-cost basis. and, as the tendency 
to enter into contracts on these lines 
appears to be on the increase, à. discussion of 
the svstem may be useful. The usual agrce- 
ment is one whereby the contractor accepts the 
actual prime cost of the building to him with 
& percentage addition for both establishment 
charges and profit. the building owner being 
allowed free access to his books and a clerk of 
the works being appointed bv him to check 
time, materials, ete., on the works. The 
advocates of the svstem contend that it is 
perfectly fair to both parties, as the building 
owner pays for neither more nor less than he 
receives, and that there is no incentive to 
scamping. Now it is well known that on a job 
where there is no lump sum contract there is 
always a strong tendency to slackness on the 
part of the workmen which the contractor 
finds very difficult to check. The scamping in 
the building trade is very much exaggerated ; 
any respectable contractor has а reputation to 
keep up, and has a great deal to lose if his 
work is condemned. What scamping theve is 
is generally the work of an over-zcalous fore- 
man. All owners like to know, and it is essential 
that most should know, the cost of the building 
before they commence work; but under the 
prime-cost system this first cost is usually 
arrived at by a rough method of cubing or 
practically by guesswork, which is extremely 
likely to lead to disappointment on the com- 
pletion of the building. The drafting of these 
contracts requires considerable care if they are 
to be made fair to both parties, and the follow- 
ing are a few points that may well be considered. 
There are two opinions as to what establish- 
ment charges are—one is that they represent, in 
addition to rents, ete., only the clerical work in 
the office, the other that they include in 
addition to this the time for yard supervision 
and yard and outside foremen. 

Again, what prime cost really is raises several 
questions—the method of the adjusting of 
trade and cash discounts must be agreed upon. 
The question as to whether scaffolding, plant, 
tools, etc., should be taken by hire, bv deprecia- 
tion. or as an establishment charge is important, 
as is also the running cost of machinery at the 
works. Again, how are goods taken out of 
stock to be charged? For instance, а con- 
tractor on а lump sum contract for digging 
finds sand. which he carts into his yard, and 
again delivers to his prime-cost job : how is this 
to be charged? Also, if he buys for stock in 
bulk at а low price, anticipating a rise, which 
he realises, is the prime-cost charge to be made 
at the market value or at the price the con- 
tractor bought at ? There are many other items 
which will occur to the reader that must be 
settled between the contractor and surveyor 
before а definite and fair prime-cost contract 
can һе agreed upon. 

CEMENT. 

Mr. BERTRAM Віосхт delivered his second 
lecture on “Cement” at King's College on 
Friday, December 1, before the Institute of 
Chemistry, Professor Raphael Meldola, F.R.S.. 
Vice-President, occupving the chair. Proceed- 
ing to the morc practical details of his subject, 
Mr. Blount pointed out that owing to our 
limited knowledge of the chemistry of cement 
it is necessary to resort to tests of a physical 
and mechanical nature in order that the user 
may be able to satisfy himself that the product 
he employs will meet the demands laid upon it. 
From their very nature such tests must be 
arbitrary, and to ensure uniformity they must 
be carried out under standard conditions which 
will satisfy the requirements of the consumer, 
and not lay too heavy a burden on the producer. 
Mr. Blount was assisted by Mr. Gillett, who 
demonstrated the method of mixing the cement 
to be examined, on which so much of the 
reliability of the tests depends—-a point which 
was illustrated by the story of a firm who 
undertook to subject a cement to mechanical 
tests and reported that a briquette had been 
made and had been found to contain a large 


number of voids. Since cement is not deliber- 
ately used under tension it would appear at 
first sight to be more logical to appraise its 
mechanical strength by compressive rather 
than tensile tests; but as all the tests are 
merely used as a basis for comparison, and the 
errors inherent in compression tests largely 
invalidate the results, it has become customary 
to omit them in favour of tensile tests of either 
the neat cement or of mixtures of cement and 
sand of a given degree of fineness. Much 
prominence has been given to the advantages of 
testing mixtures of cement and sand, on the 
ground that such a method approximates more 
closely to the conditions obtaining in actual 
practice, whilst on the other hand it can equally 
be urged that the sand prescribed bv any 
standard specification will differ widely both in 
size and shape from the aggregate usually 
employed on a commercial scale. For the user 
of cement the question of soundness, t.e., the 
property of remaining constant and unalterable 
in volume, must alwavs be of paramount 
importance, and justifies the decision of the 
British Standards Committee in adhering to the 
simple Le Chatelier test, which has not in- 
frequently been subjected to severe and rather 
adverse criticism in some countries. The 
methods prescribed in the standard specifica- 
tions of to-day are virtually the same as those 
laid down some seven vears ago, and the quality 
and uniformity of the modern product have 
been so well maintained that almost the only 
alterations have been in the direction of in- 
creased stringency, without thereby laving an 
unreasonable task upon the producer. The in- 
formation obtained from the ordinary physical 
and mechanical tests is sufficient for all practical 
purposes, and probably will not be usefully 
augmented until some methods are devised for 
determining the proximate composition of 
cement and the setting time of concrete. That 
the former of these has not yet been realised is 
shown by the fact that, in spite of numerous 
attempts, no reliable method exists of ascertain- 
ing the content of so-called “frec lime” in 
cement. 

Turning to the economic side of the subject, 
it was pointed out that mainly through the 
introduction of the rotary kiln the cost of 
production of Portland cement had been so far 
educed as to render possible the application of 
the material to uses in which lime had previously 
held the field, so that at the present time а 


limit can hardly be set to its sphere of useful- 


ness. It was shown that whilst theoretically 
concrete should weigh about 162 lb. per cubic 
foot. the figures found in practice rarely exceeds 
140 lb., or, in other words, about 14 per cent. 
consists of voids—a fact not to be ignored bv 
engincers. This consideration at once suggests 
the possibility of increased economy in con- 
struction by using every endeavour to make 
concrete denser and consequently more 
efficient. Not only may a saving of material 
be effected thereby, but a further advantage 
is gained from the fact that the denser product 
will be less pervious, and better able to resist 
the action of water. It must be borne in mind 
that water continually exerts à solvent action 
on cement, and it is obvious that the life of 
the concrete depends in a large degree оп its 
power of resisting penetration. 

For structures of concrete exposed to the 
action of water the liberal use of cement is an 
obvious means of securing imperviousness ; but 
the employment of some substance, e.g.. of the 
pozzolanie class, which will combine with the 
hydrated lime set free in the process of sctting 
of cement, is perhaps not so common. In the 
selection of a suitable aggregate not only must 
its texture be taken into consideration, but also 
the possibility of any chemical action that it 
mav exert in the concrete ; thus débris containing 
sulphates or easily decomposable silicates is 
unsuitable. So much has been said of the 
danger of “magnesia in cement" that the 
amount allowed has been reduced to quite a 
low figure. Undoubtedly there has been con- 
siderable confusion over this point ; the presence 
of magnesium compounds in structures that 
have failed under sea-water conditions was 
really due not to the presence of magnesium 
compounds in the original cement, but to the 
formation of magnesium hydroxide by the 
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reaction of the magnesium salts in sea-water 
with the lime compounds of the cement. 

After thus outlining а few of the intricate 
problems that may be presented to the technical 
adviser Mr. Blount sketched out a course of 
training for those who intended to specialise in 
the subject. After a broad elementarv educa- 
tion he insisted on а sound general knowledge 
of chemistry supplemented, if possible, by some 
mechanical and engineering training, before 
attempting to proceed to a post-graduate train- 
ing in the chemistry of cement. This should 
be gained in a laboratory within easy reach of 
some centre of the industry where access to 
works can be obtained, in order that the student 
тау be able to free himself from the small 
details of laboratory practice and grasp the 
broad principles, technological and economic. 
that underlie success in any chemical 
manufacture. 

In conclusion, Mr. Blount brieflv reviewed 
the present position of our knowledge of the 
chemistry of cement, and paid a high tribute 
to the valuable results achieved many vears 
ago bv Le Chatelier, which remain but slightly 
modified to-day. 

In moving а vote of thanks to the lecturer 
and to King's College for the use of the lectun: 
theatre, Professor Meldola expressed the opinion 
that the Institute had made а very good start 
with the new scheme of lectures, one of the 
principal objects of which was to bring senior 
students and young members into personal 
contact with acknowledged authorities on 
various subjects, and he mentioned that the 
lectures would be published. 


CONTINUITY OF EMPLOYMENT 
IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


WE have received the following letter from 
Mr. Е. J. Gayer :— 

“It is no longer a secret that the workmen 
are considering the advisability of a strike 
for increased wages. All “in the know must 
realise and agree that, as the trade is at its 
lowest ebb, a more inopportune moment could 
not be chosen. It is recognised that there 1s 
much to argue in favour of the operatives. 
considering the increased cost of living, ete., 
but I fear a strike will not remedy the evil, 
but distinctly aggravate same. 

Yours not being a political paper, I do not 
propose to advance a theory as to the cause 
and remedy of the bad trade, but the fact 
remains, in spite of the Board of Trade 
returns. 

Fortunately, the building trade op cratives 
are gifted with more of “God's greatest Rift. 
common sense," than most other workers, 
and ] would suggest for the workers’ con- 
sideration this thecry. 

Should they by force succeed in obtaining. 
sav, ls. per hour, the effect on the already 
bad state of tirade will be to make same dis- 
tinctly worse. Consequently, whereas now. 
sav, ten out of twelve men are emploved ati 
1054. per hour, I venture to think the ten 
will be reduced to about six at the increased 
rate; therefore collectively they will be 
worse oft. 

The state of trade, and keen competition 
also, outside of our trade has necessitated a 
much faster pace than hitherto, and very 
naturally. the workmen resent the argument 
of " Hurry up, and when you "have finished 
you get the sack." 

] suggest for consideration. and maybe 
improvement, the following scheme to coml at 
that evil :— 

Each firm of standing, while unable to 
anticipate the number of workmen to be em- 
ployed, could register sufficient good, eligible 
men on the "staff," and when one foreman 
pays off men they could be transferred to 
another foreman; any extra or casual labour 
could be taken on to fill up. and in due 
course, as circumstances permit, the casuals 
could be transferred to the regular staff. 

This, in a small measure, is carried out on 
every Job. as witness the fact that each 
foreman has his “followers”; but perhaps 
some more able builder could formulate a 
better scheme-to. remedy therevil referred to.“ 
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"WAGES IN THE BRISTOL BUILDING 
TRADE. 


Tur Bristol Master Builders’ Association 
have decided to increase the rate of builders’ 
labourers to zd. per hour, to come into 
operation on January 1 next. This decision 
thas been arrived at on account of the small 
average earnings of these men, due to the 
increasingly casual nature of their employ- 
ament and the loss of time through inclement 
weather. The arrangement does not affect 
labourers employed in the yard and paid a 
regular weekly wage, or lads or old men. who 
are to be subject to mutual arrangement as 
at present. It should be pointed out that the 
reason the advance is not to take effect imme- 
ctiately is that such a course would constitute 
a severe tax upon those builders who are 
engaged upon contract work, and who have 
based their tenders upon existing rates of pay. 
Bristol Times. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, LAUNCESTON. 


This new Roman Catholic Church has been 
erected at a cost of about 2,000/. from the 
designs of the late Mr. Arthur Langdon, 
F. S. A. The building consists of a nave and 
sanctuary, and a small memorial chapel on the 
north side. It resembles in many details the 
Cathedral at Westminster. 


MAINDEE CHURCH EXTENSION. 


The extension to St. John’s Church, 
Maindee, have been carried out at a cost of 
S. 5004., under the supervision of Mr. J. Coates 
Carter, architect, of Cardiff. The contract was 
‘carried out by Mr. W. A. Linton, builder, 
of Newport. 


NEW SCHOOL, FARNINGHAM. 


The Gorringe Memorial School has been 
«rected at a cost of about 5,000/., by Messrs. 
W. Owen & Son, builders, of Farnborough. 
Mr. Edward Finn, A. R. I. B. X., was the archi- 
tect. and was assisted by Mr. Robinson, the 
Architect to the Kent Education Committee. 


NEW POLICE COURT, BARGOED. 


Mr. George Kenshole, of Bargoed, is the 
architect for this building, which has been 
«rected at a cost of 2.5004. The court-room 
wiil seat 150 persons, and the contract was 
carried out by Messrs. Williams & Sons, of 

Neu Tredegar. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Sanitary Hospital, Boscombe, is being 
fitted with four of D. О. Boyd's single fire 
ward stoves with ascending flues, supplied by 
Messrs. O'Brien, Thomas, & Co, Upper 
‘Thames-street, London, E.C., and Excelsior 
Works, South Bermondsey. 

A new riding school is being built at the 
Duke of York's Headquarters, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, by Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., of 
Ns Basinghall-street, E.C., and Homerton, 


Under the direction of Mr. H. R. Crabb, 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor, Pembroke, 
the “ Boyle" system of ventilation (natural). 
embracing Boyle's latest patent “ air-pump "' 
ventilators and air inlets, hus been applied to 
the Town Hall, Pembroke. 

The additions to the Infirmary, Colchester, 
are being supplied with Shorland's warm-air 


ventilating patent Manchester stoves with 
descending smoke-flues by Messrs. E. Н. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


The towns of Penge and Mitcham have been 
provided with Merryweather's petrol-driven 
motor fire-engino, with “ Hatfield" recipro- 
cating pump. The Penge engine will have a 
pumping capacity of 350 gallons per minute. 
In the case of Mitcham a 300-gallon engine 
has been selected. It is twenty-seven years ago 
since the Mitcham Fire Brigade obtained 
their existing horse-drawn steam fire-engine. 
It is of the Merryweather direct-acting type 
und is still in service. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 


BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, the 
names of the applicants being given in 
parentheses : — 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
Hackney, Central.—Erection of а building 
upon the site of Nos. 538 and 540, Kingsland- 
road, Hackney (Mr. W. Watson for Mr. M. G. 
Neuberg and Mr. Н. P. Grange).— Consent. 


THE BUILDER. 


Hammersmith.—¥Erection of buildings upon 
the site of Nos. 18. 20. and 22. Queen-street, 
Hammersmith (Messrs. J. 5. Quilter & Son).— 
Consent. 

Islington, South.—Projeccting one-story shop 
in front of No. 238, Upper-strect, Islington 
(Messrs. Drivers, Jonas, & Co.).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Covered way in front of 
No. 50,  Victoria-road, South Kensington 
(Messrs. G. Godson & Sons for Mr. J. R. 
MaclIsaac).—Refusal. 

Kensington, South.—Projecting glass and 
metal sign at No. 30, Fulham-road, Kensing- 
ton (Messrs. J. Offord & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lewishum.—Erection of a building on the 
southern side of Codrington-hill, Lewisham, 
with a flank next to Brockley-view (Mr. J. P. 
Glanville).—Consent. 

Norwood.—Porches, оге] windows, and 
bargeboards to three houses: on the southern 
side of Cornuall-road. Brixton (Messrs. H. 
Wakeford & Sons for Messrs. J. & R. Bax).— 
Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-squarc.—Erection of a 
buiiding upon the site of Belgrave Chapel on 
the north-western side of Halkin-street, West- 
minster (Messrs. G. Trollope & Sons and 
Colls & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. | 

St. Pancras, East.—Erection of а building 
on the southern side of Clifton-road, St. 
Pancras, to abut upon the north-eastern side 
of Clifton-villas (Messrs. James Laycock & 
Bellamy for Messrs. Jones Brothers (Hollo- 
way), Ltd.).—Consent. | 

Wandsworth.—House on the southern side 
of Woodbourne- avenue. Streatham (Messrs. 
Holliday & Stanger).—Consent. 

Woolwich —Eight houses on the southern 
side of Dunvegan-road, Eltham (Mr. J. J. 
Bassctt).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 
Hampstead.—Addition to No. 57, Belsize- 
Jane, Hampstead (Mr. F. Adcock for Mr. F. 
Hodgson).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Hammersmith.t—Billiard-room addition at 
the rear of No. 117, Goldhawk-road, Hammer- 
smith, abutting upon the eastern side of 
Avenue-road (Messrs. G. Elkington & Son for 
the Avenue Property Company,  Ltd.).— 
Refusal. 

St. Pancras, North.—Projections in advance 
of a proposed church on the southern side of 
Preston-street, Kentish Town (Mr. E. C. Shear- 
man for the Rev. Gordon Smythe).—Refusal. 

Woolwich —Addition to a steel and iron 
building at the premises of the London Flambo 
Fuel Company, Ltd. (Mr. J. M. Kennard for 
the London Flambo Fuel Company).— Consent. 

Woolwich.—Temporary wood and iron addi- 
tions at the premises of the London Flambo 
Fuel Company upon a site on the western 
side of a footpath leading northwards from 
Gallions railway-station, Beckton, North Wool- 
wich (Mr. J. M. Kennard for the London 
Flambo Fuel Company).—Consent. 


Width of Way and. Construction. 


Hammersmith.—Iron shed and a wood and 
iron lean-to addition thereto on the southern 
side of Down. place, Hammersmith (Messrs. 
B. Bailey & Co). —Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


Hackney, Central.—Wood and glass studio 
on the roof of the one-story shop at No. 269, 
Mare-strect, Hackney (Messrs. Hodson & 
Whitehead for Messrs. Hodson, Rowlandson, 
& Hodson).—Refusal. 

St. Pancras, West.—Temporary wood and 
iron buildings upon a site over the London and 
North-Western Ruilway on the south-western 
side of Delancey-street, St. Pancras, and the 
omission of a layer of concrete over the sites 
of the said buildings (Messrs. Dolman & 
Pearce).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Chclsca.—Building upon the space at tho 
rear of No. 214, Pavilion-road, Chelsea (Mr. 
J. Hudson).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Erection of а building 
upon the site of No. 13a, Pembridge-place, 
Kensington. with an irregular open space at 
the rear (Mr. S. Beard for Sir W. E. 
Cooper and others).— Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-squarc,—Erection of 
buildings upon the site of Nos. 55, 56, and 57, 
Grosvenor-street, and No. 24, Davies-street, 
Westminster, so far as relates to the erection 
of additions to the corner building (Mr. E. 
Wimperis for Lieut.-Col. Clifford Probyn).— 
Consent. 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Building. 


Peckham.—Retention of No. 60, Rye-lane, 
Peckham, without an open space at the rear 
exclusively belonging thereto (Mr. F. E. B. 
Blane for the South-Eastern Electric Theatres, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 
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Separation and Alteration of Building. 
Strand.—Alterations and additions at No. 7, 
Cork-street, Westminster (Mr. H. Cubitt for 
Mrs. Pope).— Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 

Clapham.—Formation or laying out of a 
new street for carriage traffic in continuation 
eastward of Roseneuth-road, Clapham Com- 
mon (Messrs. E. Evans & Sons for Mr. J. 
Cobeldick).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—¥ormation or laying out of a 
new street for carriage traffic to lead out of 
the northern side of St. Midred's- road, Lee 
(Mr. G. A. Lansdown for the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Northbrook).—Refusal. | 


Alteration of Buildings. 

Kensington, North.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 72, St. Ervan's-road, Kensington, without 
complving with the provisions of the First 
Schedule to the said Act (Mr. G. R. Holmes 
tor Mr. A. R. Shoubridgc).— Consent. : 

Kensington, Southk.—Erection of a lantern 
light at No. 62, Kensington High-street 
(Messrs. J. Barker & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—One-story shop at No. 
38, Queen’s-road, Bayswater (Messrs. Veale & 
Gibbs).—Consent. 


Strund.—Alterations at Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
New Coventry-street, Westminster (Messrs. 


Treadwell & Martin).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 

Deptford.—Additional cubical extent in 
respect of proposed additions to the Key Glass 
Works, Coldblow lane, New Cross (Mr. J. O. 
Cook for the Key Glass Works Company, Ltd.). 
—Refusal. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Brixton.—Formation of two openings in the 
party wall between No. 1, Electric-avenue and 
No. 451, Brixton-road, Brixton, at the first- 
fioor level (Messrs. Chappell & Co.).—Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.—Uniting of Nos. 80 and 
82, Clerkenwell-road, Finsbury, at the base- 
ment and fourth-floor levels (Messrs. Eiloart 
for Messrs. Butler & Crispe).— Consent. 


The recommendation marked t is contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERCARN.—School (5.0004); Mr. J. Bain, 
architect, Shire Hall, Newport, Mon. 

Blackburn.—Sanatorium for the 
Organisation Society. 

Blackley.—Proposed church (6,0007.); Vicar, 
St. Peter’s Church, Blackley. 

Blackpool. — Verundah and shelter on 
promenade (2.0004); Mr. S. Brodie, Sur- 
veyor, Blackpool Town Council. 

Bramford.—School: Mr. J. H. Hume, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Ipswich Town 
Council. 

Brighouse.— Baths, Milroyd.street (6.0002.) ; 
Mr. S. 8. Haywood, Surveyor, Brighouse 
Town Council. 

Broadstairs.—School, Lloyd Estate: Mr. 
89 Robinson, Caxton House, Westminster, 


Castlehill.—School (5.170/.); Mr. B. Lumb, 
builder, North-street, Todmorden. | 

Chasetown.—School; Architect, care of the 
Trustees, St. Joseph's Roman Catholic Church, 
Chasetown. 

Chertsey.—School (10.135/); Messrs. Jarvis 
N architects, 10, Queen Anne's-gate, 


Charity 


Dewsbury.— Extensions to infirmary; Mr. 
W. Hanstock, architect, Branch-road, Batley. 

Dumbarton.—Proposed mortuary: Mr. J. 
Briggs, Surveyor, Dumbarton Town Council. 

Dutton.—Adaptation of Durham Lodge into 
children's home: Mr. С. F. Ashton, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Runcorn. 

Earby.—Picture palace and three lock-up 
shops, New-road, for the Barnoldstock Palace 
Company. 

Eastbourne.—Tho following plans have been 
passed: —Addition, ‘Granville Hill," Silver- 
dale-road, for Mr. Н. С. Watson; Mr. В. 
Earp. architect. Addition to Cottage Homes 
for the Trustees; Mr. C. Crisford, architect. 
Alterations to  Greystone-buildings, South- 
street, for Messrs. G. E. Maynard, Ltd.: Mr. 
A. Ford. architect. Addition to Royal Marine 
Hotel. Royal Parade, for Colonel Cardwell; 
Mr. John Trowell. builder. Plans have been 
lodged for an addition to the Lion Inn. Sea- 
side-road, for Messrs. Harvey & Son; Mr. A. 
Ford, architect. 

Eastleigh. S.O. (ITants).—Shops, Leigh-road. 


for Messrs. Strong & Co., brewers, Romsey. 


*See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Eccles.— Plans have been passed for a 
picture theatre, Church-strect and Corporation- 
road, for Mr. J. Knight, architect. 

Exham (Surrey).—School; The Governors, 
Strode Charity, Egham. 

Festiniog.—Alterations and improvements at 
school (1,016/.); Messrs. Evans & Griffiths. 
builders. 

Foleshill.—Seven houses and shop. Windmill- 
lane and Foleshill-road, for the Lockhurst-lu ne 
Co-operative Socicty. 

Forfar.—Drill-hall; Mr. 
architect, Forfar. 

Frodinghain. — Enlargement of St. Law- 
rence's Church (5,000/.); Sir Charles Nichol- 
son, Bart., architect, 2, New-square, W.C. 

Салохи. —Buildings for Messrs, Alexander 
Mathieson & Sons, Ltd.. Saracen Tool Works, 
East Campbell-street, Glasgow. 

Grangemouth. — Buildings, East End 
(2,000/.); Mr. D. A. Donald, Surveyor, Grange- 
mouth Town Council. 

Great Harwood.—Reconstruction and егес- 
tion of heald and reed works for Messrs. T. 
Westby & Sons. 

Greenock.—Trades' Hotel, Bogle-street (434 
beds), for Mr. David John Garrett. 

Greetland. — Sunday-school; Vicar, St. 
Thomas's Church, Grectland. 

Grimsby.—Spice factory; Mr. H. S. Caping, 
architect, Court chambers, Grimsby. 

Hanley. — Bottling stores; Mr. C. J. Cowli- 
shaw, architect, Stulford-sireet, Hanley. 

Larne.--Thirty-nine houses (1207. each); 
veyor, Larne Rural District Council. 

Leith.—Ten houses, Restalrig-road, for the 
Edinburgh Co-operative Building Company. 

Lincoln.—Parish hall. Sansthorpe-street: 
Vicar, St. Andrew's Church, Lincoln. 

Liverpool.—Headquarters (9. 500/.) for the 
Liverpool University Settlement. 

Marple.—Grocery stores for the Compstall 


Carver Brvymon, 


Sur- 


Co-operative Society; Mr. M. Warrington, 
builder, Hyde. 
Nantwich.--Extensions to church schools 


(1.600/.); tho Vicar. 

Northampton.—The following plans were 
passed :—Additions to Bottling Department, 
Bridge-street, for Messrs, Р. Phipps & Co.. 
Lid.: three houses, Ashburnham-road, for Mr. 

Glenn; thirteen houses, Sharman-road, and 
two houses, Spencer-street, for Mr. G. К. 
Sharman; four houses, Lloyd- road, for Mr. 
A. Wilford; addition to laundry, Kingsles 
Park-terrace, for Mr. C. B. Taylor; four 
houses, Ravmond-road, for Messrs. E. 1). 
Sharman & Son; additions to factory, Green- 
wood-road, for Messrs. C. & E. Lewis; sixteen 
houses, Spencer Bridge-road, for Mr. А. G. 
Godwin: thirteen houses, Birchiſield-road and 
Abington- uvenue, for Mr. А. P. Hawtin; six 
houses, Broadway, for Mr. W. Heap. A plan 
has been lodged for ten houses, Knight's lane, 
for Mr. №. S. Brown. 

Padiham.— Extension hold 
400 extra looms for the und 
Power Company. 

Petersfield. ~- Proposed building; Secretary, 
Working Men's Institute, Petersfield, 

Radcliffe.—Sixty houses. North-street: Mr. 
W. L. Rothwell, Surveyor, Radcliffe Urban 
District Council. 

Royton.—Cotton-spinning mill for the Park 
and Sandw-lune Spinning Company; Mr. A. 


to premises to 
Albion Loom 


Turner, architect, Clegg-street, Oldham. 

St. Anne's, — Extensions to St. Anne's 
School; the Managers. 

Salford.—Rebuilding Lodge. Peel Park 
(445/.); Messrs. Fearnley & Sons, builders, 
Pendleton. Buildings to house slab- making 
machinery (4, 400/.); Messrs. J. Gerrard & 
Sons, Ltd., builders. Swinton. Alterations to 


workshop at Electricity Works: Messrs. C. S. 
Allott & Son, architects, Manchester. Тһе 
following plans have been passed :—Alterations 
and extensions to Sandywell Brewery, Spring- 
field-lane; the Proprietors. Alterations and 
extensions to mantle factory, Trafalgar street, 
Broughton; the Proprietors. 

Tanygrisian. — Alterations and improve- 
ments at school (620/.;; Messrs. Evan Griffith & 
Son, builders, Festiniog. 

‘Tunbridge Wells. — 
(8.3602.); Mr. W. 
stone. 

Upper Arlev.—Structural alterations to the 
Church School: the Managers. 

Walker.— Enlargement of Roman Catholic 
School (200 extra places); the Trustees. 

Wallsend - оп - Tyne. — Proposed laundry: 
Secretary, Co-operative Laundries, Ltd.. 
Co-operative Hall, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 

Warrington.—The following plans have been 
passed :— Thirteen houses, Cowdell-street, for 
Mr. W. Heesom: additions to chapel. Gol- 
borne-street, for the Trustees of tho Golborne- 
street Baptist Chapel: fifteen houses, off Ash- 
wood and Briarwood a ‘cnucs, for Mr. W. 


Secondary school 
T. Burrows, builder, Maid- 


IHE BUILDER. 


Cooper; club, St. Mary’s-street, for the 
Trustees of the Junior Conservative Associa- 
tion; alterations to Nos. 77 and 79, Bridge- 
street, for Mr. Henry Thornton; extension to 
works, Factory-lane, for Messrs. J. Crosfield & 
Sons, Ltd. 
Winchester.—Theatre: Messrs. Houston & 
Houston, architects, 1, Long-acre, W.C. 
Wrexham.—Chapel: Messrs. Collins & God- 
frey, builders, The Cross, Tewkesbury. 
Ystradgynlais.—Council offices (1,500/.) : 
T. Watkins, Surveyor, Ystradgynlais Rural 
District. Council. 


وو 
THE MANSION HOUSE.‏ 


Ox Thursday last week the Court of Common 
Council referred to Committee & proposal to 
deal with the Mansion House, said to be in an 
uninhabitable condition. 

The matter was that forwarded bv Mr. Carl 
Hentschel, who contended that the Mansion 
House was not in good condition, being in- 
capable of housing a Lord Mavor in comfort 
and his staff in decency. Proceeding, he said :— 

* Economy run mad is the surest dog to find 
itself gasping under a cold douche of hasty and 
enormous expenditure. 

The method is to keep down the expenditure, 
and each Chairman of the General Purposes 
Committee asks first, not what is necessarv to 
be done, but Can we save on our last vear's 
bill ?" 16 is a mistake, and the Corporation 
will, I am afraid. find it so. Even under our 
present. method, however, our expenditure goes 
up. It is bound to, for as the Mansion House 
gets into a worse state the“ patching becomes 
more difficult and more expensive. 

The fact is that really little has been done 
to the Mansion House bevond an annual 
cleansing and redecoration. I have been back 
for a considerable period in the accounts, and 
am confirmed in this view. There was a large 
expenditure between 1700 and 1800 (5,043/. ), 
but that was reallv for roofing in the saloon, 
altering the interior, putting a new roof on the 
Egyptian Hall, and other similar work. There 
were repairs to the extent of 4, 000“. in 1832, 
when Sir John Kev had to vacate it for a time ; 
and alterations in 1847, while the foundations 
have constantly been a source of trouble. But 
during the last half-century, at any rate, nothing 
material has been done to modernise, to improve, 
or to mect the altered circumstances. 

The only exception I can find to this 
generalisation has reference to the drains, 
which in 1888 became so obviouslv in need of 
attention that they were thoroughly overhauled, 
at a cost of some 2,000/.—and not before it 
was required. I do not wish to frighten people, 
but [ invite members to read the Report of 
the Banner Sanitation Company on untrapped 
drains and defective sewers, also without traps. 
In 1897 the drains were tested, at the cost of 
the then Lord Mavor, since when nothing serious 
has been done. To-day I say unhesitatingly 
that matters in the sanitary direction are bad. 
The lower portions of the house are disgraceful. 
Let vour Medical Officer of Health inspect 
these lower regions, and I am sure he will 
condemn the arrangements as insufficient, in- 
efficient, and altogether out of date. 

Here are a few of the opinions I have had 
from past Lord Mavors and other Aldermen :— 

“ I think i is hardly fit for the Lord Mavors 
to live in, and every dnd it 18 becoming worse. 

I entirely agree with you that the lower floor 
does need absolutely to be remodelled; the 
kitchen and footmen’s departments ure not 
worthy of the Mansion House. 

I agree with you that nothing but remodelling 
the lower floor of the Mansion House will suffice 
to bring it up to modern ideas of sanitation or 
even decency. 

You need а first-rate architect specially 
skilled in the reconstruction of mansions, or 
large London houses. . . It ought to be 
well done, and to do it well you require the best 
advice that can be obtained. 

We should not like to house our private staff 
in the way in which the official staff of the Lord 
Mavor is hous 

Drastic alterations are necessary, 
the domestic and kitchen 
Mansion House. 

The Mansion House is old-fashioned 
and out of date, and it 1s certainly no credit to 
the Corporation. The sanitary arrange- 
ments are such that no modern householder, or 
even County Council would permit. 

Paper is placed over paper, paint over paint, 
and nothing is ever properly donc. 

The servants’ departments аге 
deplorable condition, and calculated to do 
serious discredit to the Corporation. The 
general condition of the Mansion House requires 
the most careful and generous consideration 
at the h nds of the Court. I think this is a 


especially in 
quarters, at the 


in а most 
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necessity, not cnly for the comfort and con- 
venience of the Lord Mayor for the time Беги aua 
his family, but for the credit of the City ине!” 

Those opinions, I venture to think. prove шу 
case for inquirv. The works needed could be 
accomplished. 

Now. what [ ask the Court to do is to examine 
the whole building thoroughly. Let it М 
discovered whether I am, as I say I am, backed 
by expert opinion, and let us attempt to 
modernise and improve. Let us make the 
bedrooms adequate апі  hwrienic, let na 
endeavour to make the public apartments 
adequate for the work thev are called upon te 
do, and let us sce that the kitchens, which 
plav such an important part in the hospitalitv 
of the Mansion House, are worthy of the Lord 
Mavor's guests. When the matter has been 
through the mill of a thorough inquiry let 
expense be faced as one day it will certainly 
have to be faced. 

To those, however, who would emphasise the 
difficulties of carrving out anv big scheme of 
works on account of the Lord Mayor's presence 
T would say this: — We have lately become very 
familiar in London with very quick construction. 
The method came, I think. from America, but 
Englishmen have adopted and improved it. and 
combined rapiditv with soliditv of workman- 
ship. To-dav the worka needed at the Mansion 
House could be accomplished without disturb- 
ing the Lord Mavor. АП could be done in six 
weeks in August and September. I have only 
to point to the rapidity of the construction of 
the New Opera House, the Waldorf and the 
Savov Hotels, to convince my colleagues of the 
feasibility.’ 

In connexion with the above we take the: 
following from the City Pre«s:— 

** When Mr. Hentschel's motions were reached 
Mr. Leo Tavlor rose to complain of the action 
taken by Mr. Hentschel in circulating matter 
in the nature of a Report before it had been 
before the Court. In the ordinarv wav a 
Committee would have considered the matter. 
and it would have come before the Court. and 
been ordered for printing. Mr. Fred Link 
thought that Mr. Hentschel should be thanked. 
and not censured, for placing the whole case 
before the Court. Mr. Hentschel, in the course 
of a personal explanation, said that he did not 
give his pamphlet to any member of the Press 
until that morning. Mr. Hentschel then 
formally moved the resolution standing in bis 
name. In seconding this, Major Humphery 
said he would not waste time by making a lone 
speech, but he certainly thought that the 
two questions raised deserved careful considera- 
tion in Committee. Мг. Bird complained that 
Mr. Hentschel had not paid attention to the 
value of the Mansion House site. He moved 
that the General Purposes Committee should be 
instructed to consider the question of trans 
ferring the Lord Mayor's official residence to a 
more convenient part of the City, and selling 
the site of the present Mansion House. Mr. 
Bird's amendment was not seconded. Mr. 
Deputy Wallace moved an amendment to the 
effect that the General Purposes Committee 
should be asked to report forthwith as to the 
condition of the Mansion House, with sugges- 
tions having particular regard to the cost. Mr. 
Hentschel said he would gladly welcome that 
amendment. The Lord Mavor said he had not 
so far had time to read Mr. Hentschel s 
pamphlet. Indeed, he had not had time since 
becoming Lord Mayor to go over the Mansion 
House. The Lady Mavoress, who had heard a 
great deal about sanitation, and knew much 
about it by reason of her parish work, had, 
however, reported to him that the General 
Purposes Committee were recently shown at the 
Mansion House some things that ought not to 
exist. She did more. She said: “ If I knew 
them to exist I should be justified in calling in 
the sanitary authorities.’ He mentioned that 


for the guidance of the Court. The Rev. P. 
Clementi-Smith suggested that it might be 


well to refer the question to the Sanitary 
Committee. On a show of hands Mr. Hentschel’s 
first recommendation was negatived, and 
the second (Mansion House Improvem:nt-) 
was, bv general consent, superseded by Mr. 
Deputy Wallaces amendment, which. to a 
large extent, satisfied the object. that Mr. 
Hentschel had in view. 

Mr. Carl Henstchel afterwards. informed. the 
Court that, as the matter was very urgent, he 
had obtained three tenders for rewiring the 
Egyptian Hall, the lowest being for 1924. He 
asked the Court to sanction its acceptance. 
The Court readily agreed." 
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THE SCIENCE OF 
VENTILATION. 


AT à meeting of the Royal Scottish Society 
of Arts, Edinburgh, held on November 27, a 
paper was read on the subject of ventilation 
ру Capt. Geo. A. Chaddock, the patentee of 
the Chaddock mechanical window. Capt. 
Chaddock, in prefacing his scientific explana- 
tions, said that the advocates of natural 
ventilation did not appear to realise the 
importance of even heat distribution as well 
as air distribution. He contended that when 
cold air enters a room it should ke regarded 
as matter seeking warmth, which scientific re- 
search showed it would have at any cost. 
Therefore, unless temperature matter in the 
form of artificial heat was immediately avail- 
able, the cold air would gather heat by robbing 
the inmates, which it did to their intense dis- 
comfort. The first consideration is tempera- 
ture or even heat, as well as air distribution, 
in conformity with nature's principles ruling 
in our oceans of air and water. 

The lecturer gave an account of the effects 
which had been realised in many public 
schools and institutions from the adoption of 


the mechanical windows installed by the 
Chaddock Ventilation Company. Illustra- 
tions and diagrams relating thereto were 


shown, the principle of the system being to 
produce a continuous and equable mingling of 
the fresh air with the artificial heat supplied, 
thus eliminating draughts, and maintaining a 
standard of purity equal to that of the actual 
open air, though regulated, of course, to any 
desirable temperature. On the question of 
ventilation in regard to schools, the lecturer's 
contention is that if air is allowed to move 
on the line of least resistance it can only 
do so by passing out of a classroom into a 
central hall or corridors, thus polluting other 
portions of a building. The great bulk of 
schools in England are, he said, thus con- 
taminated, and for this reason the Board of 
Education are now prohibiting central halls. 
The system of air moving on the line of least 
resistance was thus not only dangerous as a 
means of circulating impurities, but it tended 
to the maximum of discomfort, in setting up 
draughts and irregularities of temperature, and 
had, therefore, been a principal reason for the 
introduction of artificial systems. Jn con- 
trast to this, if the rotary air movement was 
adopted, outlets and inlets being on the same 
side of the ciassroom, the air would pass out 
on the side on which it entered, therefore on 
the line of greatest resistance, thus ensuring 
a steady, even movement, and thereby 
eliminating draughts and irregularities of 
temperature. This procedure, he said, admits 
of open-air treatment all the year round, and, 
as the system necessitates complete isolation 


of classrooms, it spelled for the general health . 


of those in the building: also excluding noise 
from other rooms, instruction can be carried 
on to advantage. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


THe usual fortnightly sitting of this 
Board was held on Saturday. when the follow- 
ing matters were disposed of :— | | 

Cleaning and Repairs and Painting Works.— 
On the recommendation of the Hospitals Com- 
mittee, it was agreed that such cleaning und 
painting works and repairs as may Бе 
authorised by the Committee be carried out 
at the infectious hospitals and wharves during 
1912, either by direct labour or by contract, as 
they may determine after consultation with 
the Works Committec. 

Darenth Asylum. — For the purpose of 
separating the various grades and sexes of the 
feeble-minded who are to be transferred to 
the Darenth Asylum it was decided to erect 
fencing and gates at an estimated cost of 670/. 


Tooting Bec Asylum.—Certain alterations in - 


the heating arrangements at the above Asylum 
were authorised. 


— — 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. I. C. Johnson. 


The death. оп November 30, at Gravesend, 
is announced of Mr. Isauc C. Johnson, J.P.. 
in his 102nd year. Mr. Johnson was principal 
of the firm of Messrs. I. C. Johnson & Co.. 
Ltd.. cement manufacturers. He founded 
cement works at Gateshead-on-the-Tyne, where 
he served as Mayor, and at Cliffe and Green- 
hithe, in Kent. 
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LEGAL COLUMN. 


Repairing Covenants in Leases. 


In our issue for March 31 last we briefly 
noted a decision in the Court of Appeal, 
Zurcott v. Wakeley, under the title of Land- 
lord and Tenant." This case is now fully 
reported in the Law 7їтєз, and it raises 
questions of such importance to lessors and 
lessees that we proposo examining the case 
and the judgments delivered at greater length. 

The defendants were assignees of a lease of 
premises in Hatton-garden, which were some 
200 or 300 years old. The lease was granted 
in 1881 for twenty-eight years, and expired on 
March 25, 1909. On February 11, 1909, just 
before the lease expired, the London County 
Council under the London Building Acts gave 
the owner of the premises notice that the 
front eastern external wall to the level of the 
ground floor was in а dangerous condition, and 
requiring them to take it down and shore up 
the premises. The defendants disputed the 
necessity for this; but an arbitrator under 
the Building Acts. determined the require- 
ments to be necessary. The defendants con- 
tinuing not to comply with the notice, an 
order was made by u magistrate on the owner 
requiring him to tuke down the wall. The 
owner, the plaintiff in this action, then pulled 
down the wall und rebuilt it. and claimed 
the costs incurred іп these operations from 
the defendants, the assignees of the lease under 
the covenants to repair contained in the lease. 
The covenants in the lease were as follows: — 
That the lessees should “from time to time 
during the said term, at his and their own 


proper costs and charges, well und sub- 
stantially repair und keep in thorough 
repair and good condition all the said 


premises thereby demised, with all fixtures 
and appurtenances thereto belonging, and all 
buildings, improvements, and additions. . 5 
und yield up the said premises, buildings, 
ete., at the end or sooner determination of 
the said term “being so repaired and kept 
together.” 

It is to be observed that the lease was one 
which placed a heavy res onsibility upon the 
lessee to “well and su stantially repair " 


and “to keep in thorough repair and good 
condition." The contention of the defendants 
was that, despite these very stringent 


covenants, he was under no liability to rebuild 
this wall, which had perished so much by age 
that it could not be restored, but must be 
made anew. In this connexion it is important 
to note that the Official Referee, to whom in 
the course of the roceedings the matter had 
been referred, had found that this wall was 
decayed by age and could not have been 
putched or repaired, it could only be rebuilt, 
but that the whole building did not require 
rebuilding. The Divisional Court held that, as 
onlv a portion of the structure was uffected, 
the lessee could be called upon to renew this 
portion of the structure, as this was not an 
instance of а case where a new structure had 
to be substituted for an old structure. 

The Court of Appeal affirmed the judgment 
of the Divisional Court, and, as they very fully 
considered the cases and the law relating to 
this subject, we may usefully refer to the 
judgments in some detail. 

The Master of the Rolls thus stated {һе 
defendants! contention :—* The effect of time 
and the elements and the natural effect of old 
аре has destroyed this wall, and it is not due 
{о any negligence on our part. We cannot 
help it. We ure not liable to make it good. 
Не answered this contention by asking himself 
this question :—“ Is what has happened of such 
a nature that it could be fairly said that the 
character of the subjectanatter of the demise, 
or part of the demise, in question has been 
changed, or is it simply injury to a subsidiary 
portion as distinguished from the whole?” 
He held it was restoration of a subsidiary 
portion, just as much as would have been tho 
renewal of some rafters in a roof, or the replac- 
ing of an earthenware pipe, or the renewal of 
window-frames. 

Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton con- 
sidered the several covenants separately. 
“То keep in good condition" he held to 
impose an obligation varying with the age of 
the premises, but always involving a liability 
to maintain the house as a house, even if by 
replacing part after part the result was in 
the end to replace the whole. 

“To keep in thorough repair" he inter- 
preted in much the same sense, but as not 
involving a wider obligation. Whilst “to 
repair“ he held to involve replacement so long 
as the house exists as a structure. 

Lord Justice Bucklev came to the same con- 
clusion—“ renewal as distinguished from repair 


is reconstruction of substantially the whole 
subject-matter.” | 

These judgments contain a very helpful 
exposition of the law relating to such 
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covenants, but one ward may be said upon the 
cuses which were also carefully discussed in 
the two Courts. | О 

A certain sentence occurring in the judgment 
of Chief Justice. Tindal in an оја case, 
Gutteridge v. Munyard, was much relied upon 
by the defendants: —'* What the natural opera- 
tion of time flowing on effects, and all that 
the elements bring about in diminishing the 
value, constitute u loss which, so far as it 
results from time and naturc, falls upon the 
landlord." 

In a well-known handbook this case is cited 
us un authority for the proposition: —'' The 
tenant is not liable for dilapidutions result- 
ing from natural decay." 

This case is somewhat differently reported in 
two reports, and tbe Judges in both Courts 
in Lurcott's сазе laid it down that this 
sentence of the Chief Justice, taken by itself, 
would not represent the law. It may also be 
observed that the covenants in that case were 
by no means the same as those in Lurcott’s 
cuse, und“ reasonable use and wear and tear” 
were also excepted. 


‚ As regurds other well-known leading cases, 
it will be seen that the present decision is 
brought in line with them as follows—Proud- 


foot v. Hart. The Court upproved. 
. The covenant there, was to keep the premises 
in good tenantable repair, and so leave the 
same. Some of the floors were rotten, and 
the Court of Appeal held that they must be 
renewed. '""Tenantable repair" was thus 
defined : —'* Such repair as, having regard 
to the age, character, and locality of the 
house, would make it reasonably fit for the 
occupation of a reasonubly-minded tenant of 
the class who would be likelv to take it." 
The cases distinguished from the facts of 
Lurcott's case on tlie ground that the operation 
required to be done was more than repair und 
umounted to a reconstruction of the subject- 
matter are—Lister v. Lane (1893), where a house 
was erected upon a timber platform which had 
rotted away, and it was only possible either 
to pull it down or to underpin it to & depth 
of 17 ft. and build up a brick or other structure 
for a new foundation; Wright «. Lawson 
(1903), where a bow window could not be 
erected as before on cantilovers, but would 
have been an entirely new structure, sup- 
ported by vertical supports from the ground; 
and Torrens v. Walker (1906)—noted the 
Builder, May 19, 1906—where a landlord had 
covenanted to repair outside walls on notioe, 
and two of the walls were in such condition 
that they would have had to be pulled down 
from top to bottom. This house was 
triangular in form at the junction of two 
streets, and it was held that the renewal .of 
these two walls would have practically de- 
stroyed the whole subject-matter of the 
covenant. In this case Шого was a further 
point, that no notice had been given of want 
of repair until after the premises were pro- 
nounced to he dangerous, and this alone serves 
to distinguish it from the present decision, 
These cases show the necessity of carefullv 
considering the nature of {һе covenants to 
repair before entering into leuses, especiallv 


where the subject-matter of the demise is un 
old building. 


Fire Precautions : Appeals to Tribunal of 
Appeal. 


_ The decision given by a Divisional Court 
in the case of Clarke т. London County 
Council, which was reported at len th in our 
issue of last week, decides a ole but im- 
portant. point under the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1905. In our * Notes" (the 
Builder, June 25, 1910) we have alreadv 
explained this question, but. as the report of 
the recent appeal is necessarily voluminous, 
our readers may find it useful if we aguin 
shortly summarise the point in issue in this 
case. 

By sect. 7, sub-sect. 1. in the case of certain 

buildings plans have to be approved by the 
County Council or (in the event of an appeal) 
bv the Tribunal of Appeal, showing the means 
of escape in case of fire. 
. By sub-sect. 2 of the same section the build- 
ings or parts of buildings subject to this 
legislation shall not be occupied or let for 
occupation * until the Council shall have issued 
п certificate (or, in the event of an appeal), the 
Tribunal of Appeal shall have determined that 
such building has been provided with means of 
escape in accordance with plans approved as 
aforesaid by the Council or the Tribunal of 
Appeal, as the case be. and that the conditions 
(i£ any), subject to which such plans were so 
approved, have been complied with.” 

Sect. 22 provides that an appeal may be taken 
to the Tribunal of Appeal within two months 
after “the refusal or conditional grant bv 
the Council of their approval of апу plans 
pursuant to sect. 7; or the refusal by the 
Council to issue a certificate pursuant to the 
sume section.” 
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In the case under consideration the Council 
had given oonditional approval of the plans 
submitted: there were in all thirty-six con- 
ditions, all of which were complied with, 
except that which provided “that the stair- 
cases be separat from the .rooms and 
corridors on ali floors by fire-resisting partı- 
tions or walls, and all openings in such 
separations to be hung with self-closing fire- 
resisting doors or windows glazed with fire- 
resisting glazing." COME | | | 

This requirement was neither complied with 
nor appealed against; but on the building 
being completed а certificate under sect. 7, 
-ub-sect. 2, was applied for, and, when refused 
bv the County Council, appeal was made to the 
‘Tribunal of Appeal, and on the Неве of this 
appeal the Tribunal of Appeal decided, not 
that the conditions had been complied with 
under sub-sect, 2, but that the building had 
been provided with all such means of escape 
therefrom in сазе of fire us could be reason- 
ably required in the circumstances of the 
cuse.” , 

The Divisional Court have decided that on 
an uppeal under sub-sect. 2, where the question 
to be determined is whether the building has 
been provided with means of escape in 
accordunce with the plans approved or соп: 
ditions imposed, the Tribunal of Appeal had 
no jurisdiction to reopen the whole question 
und to then determine whether the building 
was reasonably provided with means of 
escape. In other words, the uppeal given by 
sect. 22 іч twofold. First an appeal on the 
reasonableness of the means of escape provided 
by the plans under sab-sect. 1; second, an 
appeal as to whether the plans have been 
carried out or the conditions complied with 
under sub-sect. 2, but the subject-matter of 
each appeal is separate and distinct. Had the 
building owner desired to test the reusonable- 
ness of the condition, he should have appealed 
within the time allowed and before the 
building was completed. | 

A somewhat similar requirement was con- 
tested and appealed under sect. 9, in the сизе 
of an existing building, in Berkeley Hotel 
Company r. London County Council (the 
Muilder, March 12. 1910). 


Laying Out a New Street. 


In the recent case of Attorney-General т. 
Dorin, a Judge of the Chancery Division was 
culled upon to decide whether a builder who 
simply builds a row of houses upon his own 
land by the side of a roadway is " laying out ” 
a new street within the meaning of by-laws, 
which require new streets to be of a certain 
prescribed width at least. Between the houses 
and the road a strip of land was left, over 
which the cottuges or houses were approached 
through gates in the hedge over circuit paths; 
but the leasing of this intervening strip 
uppeurs to have had nothing to do with the 
decision. The Judge held that, although for 
certain purposes under the Public Health Act, 
1875, the erection of this row of houses would 
make the road a new street, yet under the by- 
law the defendant had not “laid out" a new 
street. In holding this the Court was follow- 
ing а decision of the Court of Appeal in 
Devonport Corporation v. Tozer (1905). in 
which case it was held that there must be 
something in the nature of a physical laying 
out as distinguished from a metaphorical 
luying out. 

Possibly the decision may be summarised by 
saving that, although the erection of a row of 
houses may convert a road into a new street 
so as to place the owner under statutory 
obligations to contribute to such expenses as 
paving, etc., it does not bring the owner 
within a by-law relating to streets actually 
newly erected. 

Had the present decision been otherwise, it 
would appear that the owner could only build 
upon his land if he consented to dedicate a 
shp to the public из an addition to the exist- 
ing roadway. The case 1з at present very 
shortly reported, and we тау have to refer to 
it again. 


— — — 
LAW REPORTS. 


Пон COURT OF JvsriceE—CmnaNcERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice Swix EN Ear.) 


Westminster Nuisance Case: 


Halcyon Club, Ltd. v. The Westminster 
Corporation. 


'"Гніз case was heard on the 24th ult. upon 
a motion by the plaintiffs for an interim 
injunction to restrain the «defendants until 
the trial or further order from committing а 
nuisance by erecting or maintaining against a 
wall of the plaintiff premises in Cork street 
Westminster, a publie convenience, and from 
trespassing by erecting the same, and for a 
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mandatory order to compel the defendants to 
remove а convenience which had been tempor- 
urily erected. 

The defence was that, as the sanitary 
authority, the defendants had the right to 
erect such a convenience in апу suitable 
public place so long as they did not create a 
public- nuisance. | 

Mr. F. Russell, K.C., and Mr. Latter ap- 
peared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Morton 
Smith for the defendants. 

Mr. Russell said that the Corporation had 
passed a resolution that they would do nothing 
further in the matter uui the trial, but he 
did not think that was satisfactory, owing to 
the nuisance by smell and in other respects. 
The club was a ladies’ club. If the plaintiffs 
were wrong in their action the defendants 
intended to take down the present erection, 
which was temporary, and = re-erect a new 
ene. Plaintiffs wanted an undertaking which 
would satisfy them until the trial. 

Mr. Morton Smith said that the erection 
had been there since 1863, was re-erected in 
1889, and was there when the negotiations took 
place for acquiring the plaintiffs’ premises as 
а ladies? club. Men were employed to cart 
uway the property of the Corporation last 
April. Afterwards it was found necessary to 
re-erect it for the Coronation, and after 
removal for a few hours, by mistake of the 
contractor, it was re-erectel temporarily, and 
wus used down to the commencement of the 
present action. ‘The difficulty was that if it 
was closed the nuisunce might not cease. In 
addition to that, the freeholder was not a 
party to the action. He (counsel) contended 
that there ought to be an undertaking bv the 
freeholder as to the rights of the Corporation. 

His Lordship said there need be no abandon- 
ment of any legal rights which the Corpora- 
tion possessed. The only order that he would 
make would be that the costs of the motion 
should be costs in the action. 


COURT OF APPEAL. 


(Before the MASTER OF THE Rorrs and Lords 
Justices FLETCHER MOULTON and FARWELL.) 


Action against Bullders and Contractors : 
Dorman, Long, & Co., Ltd. v. H. Willcock & Co. 


THis case was heard lust week upon the 
uppeal of the defendants from a judgment of 
Mr. Justice Channell in the King's Bench 
Division in favour of the plaintiffs. 

Mr.. J. R. Atkin, K.C., in support of the 
appeal, said that the plaintiffs. brought the 
uction against the defendunts, a large firm of 
builders and contractors, at Wolverhampton, 
to recover 881. 13s. in the following circum- 
stances :—In September,- 1907. the defendants 
entered into a contract for the erection of a 
technical college at Bristol, the contract price 
being ubout 29,000/. Under the contract. the 
plaintiffs, who curry on business at. Middles- 
brough, were appointed by the architect, Mr. 
Cross, the sub-contractors for the supply of 
steelwork for. the building. By the contract, 
before the sub-contractors and various trades- 
men could get payment for work and materials 
supplied it was a condition that they should 
get the certificate of the architect, and when 
that certificate was given the defendants, as 
the contractors, had to pay the sub-contractors, 
ete., the sums so certified by the architect. 
Plaintiffs supplied steelwork for the building, 
and sent the invoices in the usual way to the 
builders, from time to time receiving pav- 
ments on account upon the certificates of tho 
urchitect. In July, 1909, when the work was 
practically finished, the plaintiffs sent in their 
stutement of account for the final balance of 
the steelwork, and the architect gave his final 
certificate on October 22, 1909. for 2.8197. 14s. 211., 
in which he included the sum = due to 
the plaintiffs us made up from. the state- 
ment of account supplied. Plaintiffs after- 
wards discovered that they had omitted by 
mistake 881. 13s., the price of three stanchions 
supplied for the building. The architect 
declined to open up the matter, and, the de- 
fendants declining to puy, the present action 
was brought. Defendants said that, of course, 
if the building owners would pay the amount 
they would pay it over to the plaintiffs, but 
otherwise they could not admit that thev were 
liable, and their defence was that the certificate 
of the architect was a condition precedent to 
the plaintiffs" right to sue. Plaintiffs, how- 
ever, contended. that it was the duty of the 
defendants, under. the contract in the circum- 
stunces of .the case, to go to arbitration with 
the building owners on the matter, so as to 
yet the mistake rectified, and that by their 
not doing so defendants had waived the point 
as to the architect’s certificate being а con- 
dition precedent to right to sue, and Mr. 
Justice Channell so held. He (Counsel) con- 
tended that the learned Judge was wrong, and 
that he should have entered judgment for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Sanderson, К.С, having supported the 
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judgment of Mr. Justice Channell on behalf of 
the plaintiffs, 

Their Lordships allowed the appeal, holding 
thut in the circumstances the plaintiffs had not 
the right upon the construction of the contract 
to call upon the defendants to have the certiti- 
cute of the architect reviewed, and tbat, there- 
fore, the defendants were not liable to tne 
plaintiffs for the 88“. 13s. 


KiNG's Bexcu DIVISION. 
(Before Mr. Justice COLEBIDGE.) 
The Validity of au Architect's Certificate: 
Ashwell & Nesbitt, Ltd. v. Allen & Ce. 


THIS case wus heard on Monday, Novem- 
ber 27, and the following day, and matters 
of considerable interest to builders and archi- 
tects were discussed. 

The plaintiffs, Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbitt. 
Ltd., of Leicester, sued Messrs. Allen & Co. 
of Westminster, for 3771. for work done and 
material supplied to a building in Regent: 
street, London, under a contract of May 12. 
1909. The defendants denied that the plain- 
tiffs did the work or supplied the materials, 
und they further pleaded that the sum an 
question applied to work which, according tu 
the contract, was not to be paid for until 
included in the architect's certificate, and 
that it had never been so included. 

Mr. J. B. Matthews said that the action 
was to recover the amount claimed under the 
certificate of the architect for Messrs. Lewis 
& Allenby, who were re-erecting premises on 
lund belonging to the Crown in Regent-street, 
London. The defendants were the general 
contractors for the work, and the plainutts 
were sub-contractors for the heating and hot- 
wuter installation, to the amount of 3,320/. 
Various payments were made up to March, 
1911. fulling short of the sum due by 377/., and 
on it being asked for the defendants denied 
liability. They also said the work was done 
under contract, and that it was a term of the 
contract that payment should only be made 
to the plaintiffs on the inclusion of the amount 
in the urchitect’s certilicate, and on payment 
of the umount. The main point in dispute 
was whether the defendants had received 
the money from the building owners. The 
defendants settled a claim for extras with the 
building owners for 5,000/., part of which 
миз paid in cash and part in prior lien bonds 
issued by the building owners on the property. 
The plaintiffs contended that the terms of 
settlement were equivalent, as between them- 
selves and the defendants, to payment to the 
defendants, and that the defendants were 
estopped from denying that they had received 
payment. Counsel said that his view was that 
the plaintiffs were clearly entitled to stand 
upon the certificate and be paid the amount 
certified. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge: Cun the certificate 
be got over ou the ground of mistake? 

Mr. Matthews: I think it is impossible te 
suggest mistake. Continuing, Mr. Matthews 
said that because the defendants chose to enter 
into an arrangement with the building owners 
they had no right to hold over the balance 
of the plaintiffs’ account. The formal certib- 
cate for 377/. was issued on March 1 by Mr. 
Verity, the architect, which the plaintiff. 
forwarded to the proper quarter, with a 
request for а cheque. 

In answer to the Judge, Mr. Hudson, K. (“. 
who appeared for the defendants, said his 
points were, first, there must be а certificate 
granted for the money due to the plaintiffs: 
secondly, the amount of that certificate must 


Ье included in the certificate to the defend- 


aunts: and thirdly, the amount must be paid to 
his clients. 

His Lordship: There was a certificate given 
by the architect to the plaintiffs before. the 
action was brought, then a certificate was given 
to the defendants, und a settlement of the de 
fendunts' certificate was arrived at in lieu of it 
being paid? 

Mr. Hudson: Yes. 

Mis Lordship: It included the ран 


Mr. Hudson: We say it does not. Disputes 


were going on as to the number of radiators 


put-into the building, and we had given the 
owners large credits for a large 
difference in the numbers supplied. 

His Lordship: Can you go behind the certifi. 
cate on that ground? 

Mr. Hudson: Yes; because the architect 
without any notice to my clients issued the 
certificate for 3771. - 

His Lordship: He had a right to do that. 

Mr. IIudson: I sav not, in view of the fact 
that he must have known that we had already 
given the building owner large credita in 
respect. of the work and goods which the plain- 
tiffs ought to have supplied and did not 


арро 
г. Justice Coleridge: Do vou say that a 
certificate of an architect is bad unless he gives 
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notice to the building owner that he is going 
to issue it? 

Mr. Hudson: Yes. 
that. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge: I will bow to it. 

Mr. Hudson then quoted the case of Arm- 
strong v. The South London Tramways Com- 
pany, reported in 75 Luw Times, as authority 
for his proposition, but his Lordship pointed 
out that the person certifying in that case 
was an employee of the company. 

Mr. Hudson: The architect is merely the 
agent of the building owner, 

Mr. Justice Coleridge: He is the person who 
acts between the two parties to the contract. 

Mr. Hudson: The old idea that a certificate 
could only be upset on the ground of fraud or 
collusion is dead. The architect is now in 
a quasi-judicial position, and it has become 
more apparent than ever that once ап archi- 
tect is placed in this quasi-judicial position he 
must act in the same way as an arbitrator, 
except that he need not swear witnesses or 
go through the formalities of judicial proceed- 
ings. He must be absolutely independent and 
impartial. There is a саѕе in which the House 
of Lords said that if an architect did not 
act independently, and with sufficient strength 
of wil an award would be upset. With 
regard to the case here, the architect receives 
an account for work done. On one side is the 
amount which the plaintiffs say they have 
received from us, on the other the contract 
price. How can the architect know without 
inquiry whether we have paid the plaintiffs 
one amount or another? 

That 


Mr. Justice Coleridge: 
Inatter. . 

Mr. Е. T. Verity, F. R. I. B. A., of 7, Sackville- 
street, St. Jumes's, was called on behalf of 
the plaintiffs. Не said he was architect to the 
building owners, and his brother, Mr. E. G. 
Verity, was the building surveyor. The con- 
sulting engineer was Mr. S. W. Robinson, of 
Hanover-square. The certificates and figures 
were checked by the Surveyor of Woods and 
Forests on behalf of the Crown. The last 
certificate was issued in November, 1910, 
for 1.595/. That included the amount 
of 3777. due to the plaintiffs, who had 
done the work represented by the certificate 
for 3771. Ile had no reason to suppose there 
was any mistake in connexion with either of 
the certificates. 

In cross-examtination, he admitted that for 
the certificate for 1.5952. he relied upon the 
figures supplied by Mr. Ernest. Verity. 

Mr. Hudson: You merely put your name to 
whatever vour surveyor told vou?— Yes. 

Mr. Ferdinand, secretary to Messrs. Lewis & 
Allenby (1909), Ltd.,said that the claim for extras 
was 7.5007. The company did not contest the 
1.595. certificate, but they did contest the claim 
for extras. The whole matter was settled for 
5.000... and the defendants were paid 1.0000. 
in cash. and took securities for the balance. 

Mr. Hudson did not call апу evidence. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge said that as architect 
of the new buildings Mr. Е. T. Verity put 
forward a specification which provided for 
special work for which the plaintiffs obtained 
the sub-contract. The ordinary course was 
not followed, because there was no provisional 
amount inserted in the contract between the 
defendants and the building owners, which 
followed a common form authorised Бу the 
Institute of Architects. The value of the work 
sued for was clear, and, primd facie, gave 
the merits of the case to the plaintiffs, Merits, 
of course, did not always decide questions on 
building contracts, because very often the 
building contractor put his name to documents 
which no wise man would do. and sometimes 
the terms were almost penal in their character. 
The final certificate of March, 1911, given on 
the conclusion of the work, would, primd facic, 
include the amount of the plaintiffs’ claim, 
and in the absence of fraud or collusion it 
would be a certificate which could be sued 
upon. It was said that the terms of the con- 
tract, under which the work was entered into 
on Mav 17, 1909, had not been complied with, 
and that it contained conditions precedent 
which had not been fulfilled. His Lordship 
found that the plaintiffs had executed their 
work in a proper and reasonable manner to 
the satisfaction of the architect. The defend- 
ants suggested that inasmuch ав on the final 
statement. of account between the defendants 
and the building owners a large claim for 
extras was being made. and that claim. 
along with the certificate for 1.5955, was 
-ettled by an arrangement between the parties, 
the arrangement did not amount to a payment. 
In his opinion, that argument did not avail 
the defendants. The defendants could not 
escape payment of a just debt because they 
had not got payment of their account in cash. 
In his view, what was done was equivalent 
to payment. 

Then i£ was said that the work had not been 
certified, and it was argued that the certificate 


I can give authority for 


does not 
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for 1,595/. did not include the 3774 That 
argument did not avail because an effective 
certificate was given by the architect. The 
most that the defendants said was that the 
architect was a dummy, and certainly when an 
architect came forward and said: “I signed 
this document ignorant of its effect; I simply 
put my name to it,” his Lordship said he 
hardly knew what to say, and he did not know 
whether that was the usual practice. Mr. F. 
Verity said he relied on his brother, the quan- 
tity surveyor, who knew everything, and in 
whom he had confidence, and who assured him 
in each case that the work was in order and 
had been done. If he (the Judge) had seen 
any serious ground for believing that the 
action of the architect had resulted in injustice 
to the parties he would have seriously turned 
the matter over in his mind, but when he 
found that, though the work of the architect 
on the certificate might have been done by 
a school-.board boy, it had not resulted in any 
less or injustice to the parties he would not 
interfere. Although the certificate for 1.595.. 
would not be a document of апу value to the 
plaintiffs unless the defendants had been paid 
—upart from the question of extras—theyv 
were, at the time of the settlement, actually 
paid a sum of 1.000/. in cash, and the plain- 
tiffs must therefore succeed. The defendants 
or the building owners had had the benefit 
of the work the plaintiffs had done, and they 
had got the V certificate. In those 
circumstances, technical flaws could not be 
allowed to affect the decision, and he there- 
fore gave judgment for the amount claimed 
with costs, 
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Battersea.—Temporary repairs are to be 
carried out to the carriageway of Clapham 
Common-road at an estimated cost of 751. No 
objection is to be raised to the erection of 
Baptist Schools on the site of Grove Schools, 
York-road. for Mr. W. Hammond. 

Bermondsey.—VPlans have been passed for 
Messrs. Joseph & Smitham, architects, 83, 
Queen-street, E.C., for the erection of a build- 
ing in Rotherhithe street. 

Bethnal Green.—Permission has been given to 
the Shoreditch Borough Council to lay an elec- 
tricity main from the borough boundary at. 
Virginia-road, along Virginia-road, to and 
down <Austin-street, as far as the Mildmay 
Mission Hospital, then again along Virginia- 
road, to aud down Brick-lane, as far as the 
premises of Messrs. Tagg & Son, Ducal-street. 

Camberwell.—Application is to be made to 
the London County Council requesting them to 
grant a site on the open space at Goose Green 
upon which the Borough Council might erect 
a public convenience. 

Chelsca.—The roudway of Chelseu-embank- 
ment is to be repuved with“ Durax " paving 
and wood at an approximate cost of 8,400/. 

Croydon.—The County Council have decided 
to relay the 3-1п. water-inain in part of Wood- 
side-avenue, and to relay the 14-in.. diameter 
water-main in Bancham-avenue with 4-in. pipes, 
at a total estimated cost of 1427. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed:—Mr. S. Scott, 
Woodside Green, South Norwood, three houses. 
Woodside Green; Mr. W. F. Riley, London, 
S.W., fifteen houses, Norton-gardens; Mr. R. 


Palmer, | Sherwood-road, fourteen houses, 
Brockenhurst-road: Mr. F. Theobald, South 
Norwood-hill, offices. Portland-road: Mr. C. 


Banks, Oakfield-road, ten houses, Cedar-road : 
Messrs. Jones & Keen, 57, Richmond-road, 
six houses, Raymead-avenue, 
Deptford.—Arrangements have been made 
with Messrs. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., to relay 
the woodpaving in Evelvu-street, at the 
places where subsidences have occurred, at an 
estimated cost of 33/., subject to the firm pay- 
ing one-third of the cost and the authorities 
concerned the remaining two-thirds. It has 
been decided at the Conference between the 
Baths and Washhouses Committee and the 
Public Libraries Cominittee {о purchase, at a 
cost of 4,050L.. the frechold of a site in Evelyn- 
street on the Evelyn Estate, for the purpose of 
roviding baths, washhouses. and а branch 
ibrary for the north ward of the Borough. 
Finchley.—Plans have been passed as 
follows:—Mr. W. F. Bertie. ten houses, 
Fallowcourt-avenue: Mr. H. G. Stacey, six- 
teen houses. Naylor road; Messrs. Lavington 
Brothers, five houses.  Fenstanton-avenue. 
Plans have been lodged bv the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, Ltd.. for the construction of 
a new road between East Finchley and 
Regents Park-road, also be Messrs. Carter. 
Paterson, & Co.. Ltd.. for a depot and 
manager’s house in Dollis Park. 
Fyficld.—The West Ham Education Com- 
mittee have decided, in consequence of the 
enlargement of the Industria] and Truant 
School. to provide further accommodation for 
the staff at an estimated cost of 400l., and 
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the contractor at present carrying out the 
enlargement 13 to be given an opportunity of 
executing the extra work at the schedule rates 
of his contract. lt has also been decided to 
request the Works Sub-Committee to consider 
the best means of providing additional uccoin- 
modation at the Channelseu. Dining Centre. 
Hum pstead.—The Borough Engineer has 
been instructed to carry out the work of 
paving Oakhill-avenue as а new street, at an 
estimated cost of 1,620/., us soon as practicable. 
Heston and Islcworth.—Tho tender of Messrs. 
J. Wills & Son, at 634. 10s., hus been accepted 
for alterations and additions at the Isleworth 
Branch Library. The following plans have 
been passed: —Messrs. Smee & Houchin, 
chapel, Staines-road, Hounslow; Mr. Frank J. 
Fisher, alterations to the Old George Inn, 
Heston, The Canteen, Tentlow-lane, Heston, and 
the Old Mail Coach, Hounslow. Plans have been 
lodged by Mr. H. R. Peake for the new 
Hounslow Hospital, Staincs-road, . 
Ilford,—It has been decided to repave the 
High-road with grey royal close-jointed setts. 
The following plans have been passed: — Mr. 
W. Lowe, sixteen houses, Twyford-road ; 
Messrs. Rawlins, Culver, & Co., forty houses, 
Charlbury-gardens, Lyuford-gardens, and Bur- 
lington-terrace; Messrs. J. Mills & Son, ware- 


house, Xork-road: Мг. Е. II. Buer, four 
houses, Bethell-avenue; Mr. H. Davison, 
twelve houses, Cowley-road: Mr. H. С. 


Marston, five houses, North-road; Mr. P. E. 
Brand, additions to chapel, Kingston road; 
Mr. F. S. Lello, for Mr. W. К. Aitchison, 
club premises, High-roaa, Chadwell Heath. 
Plans have been lodged by Messrs. Hammond 
& Miles for the conversion of Nos. 60 and 
62. Cranbrook-road into shops. 

Islington.—Electricity mains are to be ex- 
tended at an estimated cost of 902. 

Lewisham.—A letter has been received from 
the London County Council agreeing to lay 
wood-paving in the tracks and margins of 
their proposed tramways from Rushey Green 
to Brockley-rise, and from Park- road to 
London, round, Forest Ilill, as requested by the 
Borough Council, except on certain steep 
gradients. Plaus and estimates are to be pre- 
pared for paving and forming Thomas-lune, 
Catford. Additional work is to be carried out 
in connexion with the reconstruction of the 
sewer in Silverdale, Sydenham, at an esti- 
mated cost of 1104 A plan and estimate, 
amouuting to 3,2014, have been approved for 
paving and forming Arran-road. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed :—Messrs. S. J. 
Jerrard & Sons, eight houses, Shell-road and 
Fossil-road; Messrs. Norfolk & Prior, five 
houses, Verdant-lane; Mr. J. J. Downes, two 
shops, Sangley-road. | 

Leyton.—The question of paving the road- 
wav at the rear of Nos. 527 to 571, High-road, 
Leytonstone, is to be referred to the Highways 
and Lighting Committee, with a view to the 
work being done under the Private Street 
Works Act. 1892. The Farnley Iron Company 
are to undertake the work of tiling the con- 
denser pit at tle electric light and power 
station extension. with undercut white tiles 
lin. thick, at 118. 3d. per yard. 

Southqate.—Plans and estimates are to be 
prepared for making-up — Chimes-avenue, 
Palmer’s Green. 

Southwark.—It hus been decided to carry out 
the work of constructing à sewer in the new 
road leading from Alberta-street to Delverton- 
road, and to make-up the footpnths and pave 
the road throughout with asphalt on concrete 
nt an estimated cost of 1.104/. The tender of 
Mr. George Newton, 93, Southwark Bridge- 
rond, S.E., has been accepted at 2671. for 
alterations and redecorations to the Black- 
friars-road District. Library. 

Tottenham.—The Engineer has been in- 
structed to prepare plans and estimates for 
making-up part of Seymour-avenue. The 
Private Roads Committee report having con- 
sidered plans and estimates for muking-up 
Rusper-road, part of Tewkesburv-road, part 
of Bromley-road, and part of Craven Park- 
road. 

West Ham.—Woodside-road is to be levelled. 
channelled, and paved. ete., under the Private 
Street, Works Act, 1692. and the Surveyor has 
heen instructed, in settling the estimates and 
provisional apportionments, to provide for the 
use of Corporation flagging. The following 
plans have been passed:—Mr. J. O. Cook, 
alterations and additions to No. 25. Factory- 
road, Silvertown: Mr. H. J. Smith, additions 
at Messrs. Coates’ Brothers’ premises, Canning- 
road, West Ham; Messrs. Dalton & Son, cloth- 
ing factory, rear of 94. Chandos-road, Strat- 
ford: Messrs. John Knight. Ltd., additions to 
warehouse and factory, Knights-road, Silver- 
town; Messrs. T. Young & Sons, conversion of 
houses into shops. Greengate-street, Plaistow ; 
Mr. W. Sweetingham, alterations to cinemato- 
graph hall, Rathbone-street, Canning Town; 
Messrs. Clemens Brothers. workshop and store 
at the City Glass Bottle Company's premises, 
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Ford's Park, Canning Town: Messrs. R. Gay 
& Co., warehouse, Lungthorne Works, Strat- 
ford-market ; Messrs. Н. Tate & Sons, Ltd., 
additions to electric power house, The Thames 
Sugar Retinery, Silvertown. The following 
have been lodged :—Messrs. W. Bradford & 
Sons, additions and alterations to the Green 
Gate" public-house, High-strect, and Deacon- 
street, Stratford; Messrs. Emden, Egan, & 
Co., cinematograph theatre, 370. High-street, 
Stratford: Mr. A. Single, rebuilding workshop 
and warehouse, rear of 29, Hubbard-street, 
West Ham. 

Westminster.—The tender of the Acme Floor- 
ing and Paving Company (1904), Ltd., has 
been accepted at 1217. 10s. for paving with 
combined strip wood pavement the roadway 
of Durham House-street. The Improvements 
Committee have decided to alter and widen 
Polaund-street by pulling down No. 18 and 
laving the site thereof into the highway. 
Macadam repairs are to be carried. out 
in St. ` George'’s-square at ап estimated 
cost of 135/. 68.854 creosoted yellow deal 
paving-blocks are to be purchased from 
Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers & Co., Ltd., 
at a cost of 412/. 16s. 6d. Consent has been 
given to the extension to Little George-street 
of the sewer in the new street. between the 
Middlesex Guildhail, Broad Sanctuary, and 
the Survevors’ Institution, the execution of 
the drainage works at the Institution. 
the abolition of the existing sewer running 
under the Institution premises, and the соп: 
struction of a flushing tank, in accordance 
with the plan submitted by Mr. Paul Water- 
house on behalf of the Institution, subject to 
yrotective conditions and the sum of 160/. 
Mes deposited with the Council to cover the 
costs of works on or under the public way. 
which are to be executed by the Council. A 
proposal is on foot to continue the widening 
of Argvll-place to Great Marlborough-street, 
on the south side, between Kingly-street and 
Carnaby-street. Pians submitted by Messrs. 
Bull & Esdaile, Ltd., for additions to No. 57. 
Princes-gate, have been approved. 

Wi/lesden.—'The tender of Ravyboulds, Ltd.. 
has been accepted for a supply of unclimbable 
iron fencing at Roundwood Park, at 38. 64d. 
per yard, with iron gates at s. each. The 
tender of Mr. F. G. Brummell has also been 
accepted, at 1.4012.. for the construction of 
about 1,653 ft. lineal of concrete tube surface 
water drain at water course, rear of Denzel- 
road. Electricity mains are to be extended at 
an estimated cost of 1871. Fresh plans and 
estimates are to be prepared by the Engineer 
for making-up part of Dog-lane. 

Wood Green.—Plans submitted by Mr. C. H. 
Croxford, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
have been passed for the erection of an 
elementary school at Lordship-lane and Elen- 
borough-road, also for 
tions ut Bounds Green-road School. 

Woolicich.— Electricity mains are to be ex- 
tended at an estimated cost of 65l. In con- 
nexion with the making-up of a portion of 
Ciay-lane, Plumstead, widening work is to be 
carried out at an estimated cost of 2407 No 
objection has ben raised to a plan submitted bv 
the London County Council by Mr. J. R. 
Vining, 89, Chancery-lane, W. C., for additions 
to a warehouse in Wood- street for Messrs. J. 
James & Co. Plans have been passed for Mr. 
J. J. Bassett, Earlshall-road, Eltham, on be- 
half of Lord Rowallan, for eight houses. 
Dunvegan-road, Eltham, also for Messrs. 
Whistler & Worge, 50, High-road, Eltham, on 
behalf of Mr. S. R. Carr, for additions to 
“ Mottisfont.’ Court-road, Eltham. Plans 
have been lodged by Mr. J. J. Bassett, on 
behalf of Lord Rowallan, for six houses, 
Dunvegau-gardns, Dunvegan-road, Eltham. 
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Australia's Demands for Artisans. 


The demand for skilled labour in New South 
Wales is so great that the Master Builders’ 
Association. of Sydney have despatched a 
trade union representative to England in 
inform his fellow-workmen in this country of 
the openings that exist in New South Wales 
for artisans. The gentleman referred to (Mr. 
F. J. Murray) informed a representative of 
the Morning Post that the building trades of 
Sydney are scriously hampered by the lack of 
men, particularly bricklavers, plasterers, stone- 
masons, and carpenters and joiners. There are 
opportunities for men belonging to other 
trades, but Mr. Murray is only directly con- 
cerned with the needs of the Master Builders’ 
Association. “Only recently,’ he said, “the 
State Government appointed a Royal Commis: 
sion to inquire into the state of the labour 
market in Sydney, and the result of the 
inquiry was to show that there was an urgent 
demand for at least 3.000 artisans in the City 
of Sydney alone. The minimum wage (fixed 


alterations and addi- ' 
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by law) for the trades with which I am more 


directly concerned on this mission is as 
follows:—Bricklayers, 128. per day, and 
plasterers, carpenters, und joiners, 115. This is 


for an eight-hour day, but in some of the trades 
—that of the masons, for instance—the hours 
are even less than that, being forty-four per 
week. I ат not engagiug men, because under 
the laws of the Commonwealth men may not 
go out under contracts entered into abroad. 
This is à condition imposed in the interests of 
the workers lest they should be induced to 
contract on terms less favourable than those 
they can command on the spot. But I can do 
this—I can give an intending emigrant be- 
longing to any of the trades I have enumerated 
a signed card addressed to the Master 
Builders’ Association which will. ensure him 
an engagement on the terms I have mentioned 
immediately on arrival. [ can also give him 
this assurance—that constant. work awaits him 
at his trade for more years than he is likely 
to live.” 

An advertisement having appeared in the 
Press to the effect that Mr. Murray would 
interview bricklavers, plasterers, and joiners 
at the offices of Mr. John E. Ridgway, 22, 
Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, London, over 
1.500 men and youths arrived outside the 
offices and clamoured to gain admission. A 
large number of those who put in an appear- 
ance seem to have misread the advertisement. 
They аррсаг to have been under the impres- 
sion that the Master Builders’ Association of 
New South Wales were prepared to pay the 
passage of the applicants willing to go out 
there. The consequence was that there was 
much disorder, and a large number of police 
had to be requisitioned to pacify the crowd. 
The applicants were then formed into a queue, 
and they were allowed to enter the offices in 
batches to interview Mr. Murray. Ап official 
at the offices, in an interview, said that Mr. 


Murray had come over on behalf of the 
Master Builders’ Association of New South 


Wales to point out the dearth of labour in 
these particular branches of labour. The 
Labour Government some time ago appointed 
à Royal Commission to inquire into the 
shortage of labour, and before this Commis- 
sion the master builders gave sworn evidence 
of the scarcity of artisans which had been 
growing steadily worse for about eighteen 
months. The members of the Masters’ Asso- 
ciation in Sydney alone wanted 172 bricklayers. 
57 masons, 135 carpenters and joiners, 19 
plasterers, 31 plumbers, and а large number 
of painters.  piledrivers, briekmakers, ete. 
Altogether Sydney alone could do with at least 
5.000 artisans. The passage will only cost 
about 16/. There is some talk of the State 
Governments granting a reduction. in the 
passage, but that has not come about vet. 


Irrigation in New South Wales. 


The most important irrigation scheine vet 
undertaken in Australia, and оле of the 
greatest in the world, is that known as the 
Burrenjuck (a corruption of the aboriginal 
word Burrensak) in New South Wales. It is 
being carried out under the auspices. of the 
Government, and is so far advanced that the 
first section of 70.000 acres has been sub- 
divided, and will be thrown open to settlers 
їп {һе carly part of next year, when а big 
immigration campaign will be inaugurated by 
the New South Wales Government in Europe 
and America, One of the contractors for this 
work, Mr. J. Symons, of the firm of Messrs. 
Lane & Peters, is now in London in connexion 
with this and other Australian contracts which 
his firm has in hand, and when seen. by a 
Morning Post representative he explained that 
the whole scheme when fully completed will 
involve an expenditure of over 3,000.000/., will 
irrigate 1.250.000 acres, and will provide settle- 
ment areas for 40,000 persons. The irrigation 
works include the erection of a barrage, which, 
it is said, will be one of the largest in the 
world. It will be 232 ft. high. and will form 
a reservoir of 43 miles long and 200 ft. deep. 
with a total capacity of 32.000 million cubic ft. 
of water. There is а river running for 
20 miles through the estate, which will be 
available for irrigation purposes, and this will 
be supplemented by 50 miles of canals, now 
in course of construction. The barrage is 
being constructed of concrete and plumstone, 
the concrete being made on the spot. Nearly 
all the work, including excavation, concrete 
manufacture, and the construction of the 
barrage, is performed with the aid of an 
immense electric-power plant. and operations 
are carried on unceasinzly day and night. 
A large part of the area is in mountainous 
country, and before the contractors could 
begin operations at the site of the dam thev 
had to construct. n narrow gauge line for 
28 miles through the mountains from 
the nearest railway line. Fhe minimum rate 
of wages is 8s. 6d. per dav of eight. hours for 
common labour and 9s. 6d. per day for skilled 
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labour, with proportionately higher rates. for 
professional. work. 


Hotel, Brazil. 
H.M. Consul at áo Paulo (Mr. D R 


O'Sullivan-Beare) reports that a company has 
been formed at that place, with а capital of 
5.000.000 milreis (about 333.000/.). for the 
purpose of erecting in the city a large hotet 
with all modern improvements. All material 
required for the construction and equipment 
of the hotel may be imported free of duts 
The name of the company may be obtained 
by British manufacturers on application to the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Boare 
of Trade, 73, Basinghail-street, London, Е.С. 


Improvement Works, Calcutta. 


The Director-General of Commercial In 
telligence of British India has forwarded 4 
copy of the Calcutta Improvement Act. 1917. 
providing for the improvement and expansiom 
of Calcutta by opening up congested areas. 
laying out or altering streets, providing ops i 
spaces for purposes of ventilation or recreation, 
demolishing or constructing buildings, ete. A 
Board of ‘Trustees is to be set up to carry out 
the provisions of the Act. The сору of the 
Act may be seen by British firms at the Com 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, Е.С. 


Building in the Netherlands. 


The Staatscourant of November 25 notities 
that (1) the provincial authorities of Groninger, 
have decided to erect a hospital for mentai 
diseases at Het Boterdiep, in Groningen, at a 
cost of 250.000 gulden (20.833/.); (2) the pre 
vincial authorities of Utrecht have decided to 
erect a pharmaceutical laboratory at Сафа еар 
nesingel, at a cost of 198.000 gulden (16.5007. . 


— — —k— 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


We have received from the Carron Company 
a pamphlet illustrating a new series of gaus- 
tires which they have recently put on the 
market. The ^" Abbey," as the new series is 
termed, comprises eight distinct designs, which. 
with their different sizes, afford a selection of 
twenty-one varieties. Al parts of the 
“Abbey”? fires are interchangeable, and gas 
connexion can be made either right. or left 
hand as desired. In most cases а boiling 
burner can be fitted. The designs snow a 
distinct. advance on the wrong headed elabora- 
tion too often met with. and justify the enter- 
prise of the firm in going to the expense of 
entirely new patterns. 

Messrs. Young & Marten, of Caledonian 
Works. Stratford, London, E., send us a wail- 
produced booklet containing prices and illus- 
trations of the “© Hue’ adaptable barless fire. 
Hitherto the adoption of the increasingly 
popular hearth-fire has in many cases been 
hindered by the difficulty of adapting the new 
form to existing grates, entailing. as it does, 
the temporary removal of the chimney piece 
and the scrapping of the stove. The " Hue” 
fire is manufactured specially to suit the base 
area of existing grates, und all that is 
necessary to ensure a proper fit 1s to supply a 
paper template of’ the existing bottom of the 
gratings. A specially constructed portable 
closed pan beneath ensures cleanliness in burn- 
ing. In cases where the existing fire is very 
shallow the firm recommend the use of their 
special deflecting back bricks. These can b- 
inserted in most cases by removing the iron 
backs, without the necessity of taking out the 
stove or touching the mantelpiece апа sur- 
roundings, Messrs. Young & Marten alv» 
manufacture complete suites, | comprising 
mantel, stove, and hearth. 

Messrs. Siemens Brothers, of 39, Upper 
Thaimes-street, and Tyssen-street, | Dalston. 
forward us a leaflet for circulation by the 
trade, containing the latest price list of their 
well-known * Tantalum’? lamps. 

The Asbestos Manufacturers Company, Lid.. 
of Caxton House, Westminster, send us « 
pamphlet dealing with asbestos corrugated 
sheathing—a new roofing and  sheatiinz 
material inanufactured by the Asbestos Manu 
facturing Company, Ltd., of © Montreal. 
Canada, for whom the firm act as sole dis 
tributors, It is applied in practically the sam 
manner as corrugated iron, and it is clan 
that it is absoluteiy fire and weather proof, anl 
is unaffected by gas, steam. or other fumes. 
besides being superior in insulating properties 
to corrugated) iron. Moist conditions of the 
atmosphere, it is said, by assisting the ultimate 
setting of its chief component. hydrau t 
cement, actually improves the material, whi! 
being concrete in sheet form, is of an exceed: 
ingly durable nature. Illustrations are give?! 
from photographs of its application to war: 
houses, cold-storage plants, oil storehouses, 4. 
purifier buildings, and other cases where te 
great desideratum is the maximum of insuli- 
tion and immunity from fire. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


25,865 of 1910.— Walter Tietze: Door-closing 
device. 

27,528 of  1910.—Robert Thompson апа 
William Affleck Thompson: Reinforcement of 
columns, ferro-concrete pillars. 

50,043 of 1910.—Francis Johnson and Edgar 
Smailes: Machine for mixing concrete, 
powders, and the like. 

521 of 1911.—Samuel Stelling: Chimney-pots 
or cowls for preventing down draughts and 
increasing the up draught. 

1,426 o 1911.—Rudolf Hermann McHardy 
and James McHardy: Casement stay, applic- 
able also to analogous purposes. 

1,611 of 1911.—James Chenhalls: Devices for 
preventing down draught in chimney-pots, 
chimney-flues, ventilating-shafts, and the like. 

4,145 of 1911.—John Shanks: Valve fittings 
for baths, lavatories, and the like. 

5,044 of 1911.—Joseph Joss and Joseph 
Kline: Combination rule, square, bevel, level. 
plumb, trammel, scratch, awl, glass-cutter and 
gauge. 

5.252 of 1911.—Frederick Rickards Bennett 
and Edward Stephen Cashen: Carriage and 
other sash windows. 

"an of 1911.—Arthur Edwin Bishop: Dust- 
ins. 

6,264 of 1911.— Henry Hone & Sons, Ltd., and 
Ralph Walter Hope: Glazed roofs. 

10,775 of 1911.—Arthur Ernest Spreadbury : 
Means or method for the adjustment of port- 
able steps, ladders, trestles, or the like. 

11,596 of 1911.—Joseph Leslie Musgrave and 
Richard Grittall & Co.: Method of installation 
for heating and cooling buildings. 

14,565 of 1911.—Friedrich Schofer: Method 
of obviating cracking and injurious stresses in 
combined smoke and ventilating chimneys. 

17,591 of 1911.— Eugen Frankel: Flushing 
apparatus. 

19,104 of 1911.—Alfred Crake Russell: Con- 
struction of stair-treads and the like. 

20,086 of 1911.—Adolf Donecker: Process 
for manufacturing weather-proof coloured 
artificial gravel for garden paths and the like. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 


15,796 of 1910.—John Ferguson: Walls. 

This relates to hollow damp-proof walls 
which are formed with ribs b, projecting from 
the inner sides and insulated by damp-proof 
material c. 'The ribs may be horizontal or 
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15,796 оЁ 1910. 


vertical, and the bricks or blocks forming them 
are strengthened by means of bars, clamps, f, 
or interlocking keys formed on the bricks. A 
hollow wall constructed of bricks on one side 
and slabs on the other, and a wall having both 
horizontal and vertical passages are shown. 


16,056 of 1910.—Rudolf Sedlaczek Blome and 
William Joseph Sinek: Paving. 

This relates to means for grooving plastic 
paving before it sets to represent block pav- 
ing, and consists in the provision of a die or 
stamp adjustable in а main frame which ex- 
tends across the roadway and travels on tem- 
porary rails. Rails are laid clear of the road, 
and thereon is mounted the main frame, which 


* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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consists of girders and rollers operated by 
hand gearing. Locking pawls at each end 
engage notches in the rails. Transverse tracks 
conforming to the curve of the road are carried 
on the inner faces of the girders by screws, and 
support an auxiliary frame. The die-carrier 
slides in this and carrics at the lower end a 
die-frame, which is pressed downwards by 
springs. The frame and die are raised and 
lowered by racks and pinions operated by 
hand-wheels and controlled by a band-brake. 


16,534 of 1910.—Carlos John Brookins: Catch. 
gear and safety retaining-mechanism for lifts. 


. This relates to catch-gear and safety retain- 
ing-mechanism for lifts, and consists in the 
provision of a pair of wedge-operated pincer 
grips carried by the cage, which are controlled 
by the vertical movement of a skeleton frame- 
work which surrounds the cage, and are 
Qu to engage the corrugated guide bars 
in the event of the hoisting-cable breaking, or 
by the actuation of a hand-crank in the cage. 
To the cage floor is rigidly attached a plat- 
form E, on which are pivotally mounted the 
gripping-jaws С. Wedges I sliding on the 
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16,534 of 1910. 


platform E between the inner arms of the 
jaws G are connected by toggle links k to a 
vertical bar J, which forms part of a skeleton 
frame L, M, N, surrounding the cage, and 
supporting it by springs O. In the event of 
the hoisting-cable breaking, the springs O 
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depress the vertical bar J and thrust the 
wedges I between the inner arms of the jaw- 
levers, causing their outer arms to engage the 
corrugated guide-bars Н. 


16,835 of 1910.— Glenn 


concrete. 


Allan: Reinforced 


This relates to reinforced concrete, and con- 
sists in the provision of flat and angle bars 
having keyhole slots and notched tie-bars, 
which engage the straight sides of the slots. 
The floor and wall conuexion is braced, and 
the corners of the main walls are thickened to 
form piers. 


17,084 of 1910.—Heinrich Ditter: Floor and 
ceiling blocks. 


This relates to interlocking blocks for floors 
and ceilings wherein the blocks are con- 
structed with stepped grooves d, which on 
assembling the blocks form circular channels 
beneath the interlocking ribs and recesses for 
the reception of supporting iron rods е. 


17,524 of 1910.— Henry Pocock : 


for mixing concrete. 


This relates to machines for mixing sand or 
gravel with concrete, and consists in providing 
an open-bottom divided hopper with a carriage 
reciprocating beneath the open bottom, the 
nopper having two adjustable front plates for 
regulating the passage of material, which is 
delivered from the carriage to the mixing- 
apparatus beneath. The main shaft 3, mounted 
on the front of the machine, is driven by hand, 
or by a pulley fixed thereon, or through a 
chain-wheel 4 mounted loose thereon and con- 
nected to the shaft by a spring clutch inside 
an angular rim 11 connected to the wheel. 
The clutch is connected to a hub fixed on the 
shaft 3, and has an opening at its upper end 
into which passes the squared end of an arm 
20, which is connected through a lever to a 
lever carrying a roller 24, adapted to be en- 
gaged by a conical collar, which revolves with 
and reciprocates on the shaft 3, being operated 
by a lever to lift the roller 24, and turn the 
arm 20 to open the spring to clutch the rim 11. 
The shaft 5 drives, through bevel-gearing, a 
shaft 8, which carries inclined mixing-blades 9, 
and a countershaft 28, through chain gearing 
and a clutch, one part being loose and the 
other part pinned on the shaft, and the parts 
being engaged by a lever 33, an arm of which 
has a catch to hold the clutch parts together. 
The ends of the shaft 28 carry cranks con- 
nected to rods 35 fixed to the back axles of 
the wheels of а reciprocating carriage 37 
running on tracks below the mouth of the 
divided hopper 40. The front openings of the 
hopper above the carriage are regulated by 
adjustable plates 44, 46, the plate 46 in the 
cement hopper being provided with a curved 
end f. In the side of the cement hopper is 
mounted a shaft 51 operated by connexion to 
the front axle of the carriage 37, to oscillate 
an agitator 53, the part t of which moves 


Apparatus 


forward and downward with the forward move- 
ment of the carriage to force cement through 
the opening 43. On the return movement of 
the carriage the cement falls into the mixer 
and the forward and downward movement of 
the part f carries cement down to fill the 
opening 43 for the next forward stroke. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are 
advertised in this number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, ху:і.; Auction Sales, xxii. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that а fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of а bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the naines of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


% % It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


DrcEMBER 15.—Sofia.—NEw MUNICIPAL BUILD- 
ING.—See Competition News, page 508, 


November 3. 

DECLM BER 21.—R. I. B. A. Prizes and Student- 
ships. Work to be sent to 9, Conduit-street, 
betoro 4 p.m. 

DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN POR A 
BRI DGE. — Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for а bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60. and 201. are offered. See ad ver- 
tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 
further particulars. | 

DECEMBER 30. — Armadale. -— Public hall and 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 15l. and 10l. 
Open only to architects who were represented on 
the site on October 12. 

DECEMBER 30.— Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— 
DrsiGNs FOR WoRKMEN'S DwELLINGS.— Prize. 501. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
Temple-chambers, Е.С. 

JANUARY 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 
TENSIONS.— Limited to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 

January 6, 1912.—Bolton.—Miners’ Federa- 
Чоп Hall and Offices. Limited to architects 
within twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 
501. and 25l. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
F.R.I.B.A. Particulars from Messrs. Fielding 
& Fernihough, 7, Fold-street, Bolton. 

JANUARY 6, 1912.—Stafford.—Pusiic LIBRARY.— 

The Statiord Corporation invite designs for a 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.H.I.B.A. 
assessor. Second and third premiums | of 
twenty and forty guineas. Deposit, 11. Particu- 
lars from Mr. Plant, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
ж JANUARY 8.—Banbury.—WORKMEN's DWELL- 
1iNGS.—'The Banbury T.C. invite designs for 
workmen's dwellings. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

JANUARY 9, 1912. — Spennymoor. — PUBLIC 
HALL, ETC.—The Spennymoor U. D. C. invite com- 
petitive plans and designs for a public hall, 
market, and offices, etc. Three premiums are 
offered. See advertissment in issue of Decem- 
ber 1 for further paruculars. 

JANUARY 29, 1912.—Mdontevideo.—Government 
palace (premiums, 2,195]. and 8501.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401, and 
4951.) Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall- street. Е.С. 

JANUARY 31, 1912. — Australia. — DESIGNS POR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CITY.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. See also раке 508, 
November 3. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1912.—3Bolton.—NunsEs'! HOME АТ 
THE INFIRMARY.—Premiums of 3201, 20l., and 101. 
Assessor, Mr. John B. Gass, F.R.I.B.A. 

FEBRUARY 17, 1912. — London, Е.С. — New 
Orrices.—The Port of London Authority invite 
preliminary sketch designs for new head offices 
in Trinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
of land as a building site. See advertisement in 
issue of November 24 for further particulars 

May 1, 1912.—Society of Architects’ Travelling 


Studentship. Design for a Town Hall 251. 
and medal. 
JULY 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 


extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 3751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 

No Datrt.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—PRoPosED 
TRAINING CoLLEGE.— Limited to six firms, named 
in Competition News, December 1, page 635. 


Contracte. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


DrcEMBER 8.—Bridgwater. — ADDITIONS.—For 


alterations and additions to the Isolation 
Hospital at the docks. Borough Surveyor, Mr. 
Е Parr, A M. Inst. C. E., Municipal-buildings, 


Hich-street, Bridewater. 
DECEMBER 8.—Laverocklock, etc.— HOUSE, FTC. 
— Erection of new farmhouse at Cotts, and new 


farm steading at Laverocklock. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. J. Wittet, architect, 
Elgin. 

DECEMRFR 9.—Elgin.- ADDITIONS.- -For addi- 


tions to Elgin Acodemy buildings. Plans and 

apecifications with Mr. J. Wittet, architect. 
DECEMBER 9.—Great Harwood. CoTTAGFS.— 

Erection of twenty-seven cottages near Glad- 


stone-street. Plans and specifications seen, and 
form of tender from Mr. А. Н. Dunkin, Surveyor 
to the Council, Town Hall, Great Harwood. 

DECEMBER 11.—Leeds.—CHAMRBER.—C'onsiruc- 
tion of an underground transtormer chamber at 
North and  South-street. Specification and 
drawing seen, and form of tender from Mr. H. 
Dickinson, Manager, 1, Whitehall-road, Leeds. 

DECEMBER 11. -Morecambe.— HESIDENCE.— Erec- 
tion of a villa residence in Вате-Іапе. Plans, 
specifications, cte., at“ Ye Planry," 23, Queen- 
street. Mr. Albert Gorton, architect. 

DECEMBER 11.—Ossett.—SHFD.—FErection of a 
shed in Wakefield-road. Plans from Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, architects, Corporation-street, 
Dewsbury. 

DECEMBER 11.—Rugby.-—SHED.- Erection of a 
corrugated-iron shed at the cattle market. 
Drawings seen, and specification and quantities 


from Mr. D. G. Macdonald, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
surveyor. 
DECEMBER 11.—8Sheffield.---ScHooLs.—For the 


following works :—Philadelphia Council School, 
alterations; ‘Linsley Park Council School, altera- 
tions; Carbrook Council School, new playshed, 


ete. Drawings seen, and quantities and forms 
of tender from City Architect, Town Hall, 
Sheffield. 


DECEMBER 11.—S0uthampton.—Scnoor.—Erec- 
tion of a handicraft and cookery centre, and 
enlargement of Ascupart School. Plans, specifi- 
cation, and conditions seen, and quantities and 
forms of tender at the Borough Enginecr' s Office, 
Матен Offices, Southampton. Deposit ot 
3l. 3 


. 3s. 

РЕСЕМВЕҢ 11.—South Norwood.—ALTERATIONS. 
—For structural alterations at Branch School, 
Cumberlow, South Norwood. Plan at the Dis- 
trict School at Anerley. Deposit of ll. Mr. 
H. J. Chaldecott, Clerk to the Managers. 


DECEMBER 12.—Abercrave.—StTorrs.—Erection 
of stores for the Abercrave Co-operative Society. 
Specification, on deposit of 5s., from Manager, 
Co-operative Society, Abercrave. 

DECEMBER 12.—Bridlington.— Scnoor.— Erec- 
tion of new buildings in extension of the 
Grammar School. Drawings and specifications 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of II., from 
the architect, Mr. John Bilson, 23, Parliament- 
street, Hull. 

DECEMBER 


. 12.—Dowlais.—Inn.—Rebuilding of 
the Victoria 


Inn, for the Pontycapel Brewery 
Company. Plans and specification seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of II. IS., from Messrs. 
Johnson & Richards, architects. Merthyr Tydfil. 

DrceMBER  12.—Dowlais.—'l HrarkE.— Erection 
of an electric theatre for the Victoria Cinema 
Company Ltd. Plans and = specification seen, 
and quantities, on deposit of 2l. 2s., from Messrs. 
Johnson & Richards, architects. Merthyr Tydfil. 

DECEMBER 12.—Hendon.—ScHOoL.- For erec- 
tion of a public elementary school. Mr. James 
Anderson, Council Offices, Hendon, N.W. 

DECEMBER 13.—Bury.—SHED.—'J'he Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway invite tenders for the 
erection of а cotton-shed at Knowsley-street 
Goods Yard. Plans seen, and quantities and 
specification at the Engineer's Office, Hunt's 
Bank, Manchester. 

DECEMBER 13. — Keighley. — CONVENIENCES.-— 
Erection of conveniences in West-lane. The 
Borough Engineer, Keighley. 

DECEMBER 13. — Saltash.—ALTERATIONS.—For 
sanitary alterations at the police-station. Mr. 
Albert E. Brookes, County Surveyor, Truro. 

DECEMBER 13. -Swinton.--SchEEN.— For build- 
ing & screen to the boys' pluyshed at schools. 
Drawings seen, and quantities from Mr. A. J 
Murgatroyd, architect, 23, Strutt-street, Man- 
chester. Deposit of 10s. 6d. 

DECEMBER 14.—London.— Posr-orricrEF.— Erec- 
tion of Barking new post-office. Drawings, 
specification, and form of contract at Barking 
Post-office. Quantities and forms of tender, on 
deposit of 17. 1s., from the Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works. etc., Storey's.gute, London, S.W. 

DECEMBER 14. — 'Teignmouth.--PosT-orrickE.-— 
Extension of Teignmouth Post-office. Drawings, 
specification, und form of contract at Teign- 


mouth  Post.office. Quantities and forms of 
tender, on deposit of II. IS., from Secretary, 
Н M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s-guate, 


London, S.W. 
ж DECEMBER 14. — Waltham Cross.--Scnoor.— 
The Hertfordshire C.C. Education Committee in— 
vite tenders for new school. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 
ж DECEMBER 15.—Grays.—-SCHOOL.—The Essex 
Education Committee (Orsett District Sub- 
Committee) invite tenders for special school. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. А 
DFceEMBER 15.—Kendal.—Watts.—For removal 
of earthwork and building of retaining walls in 


connexion with the widening of Queen «road. 
Plans, specification, and general conditions o! 
contract seen, and quantities from Mr. F. W. 
Oxberry, Korough Surveyor, Town Hall, Kendal. 
ж DrckMBER 15. — Tilbury. — MANUAL, FTC. 
CENTRE.—'|]he Essex Education Committee 
(Orsett District Sub-Committee) invite tender 
for manual, cookery, and housewifery centre 
See udvertusement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

DrgeMBER 16. — Beaminster. — ADDITIONS - 
Erection of additions to the master’s house at 
the Grammar School. lans and specifications 
with Mr. Henry Н. Hounsel, architect. 
Bridport. 

DECEMRER 16.—Bexhill.—Sra WALL, Ftc.—Con- 
struction of а sea wall, slipway, promenade, and 
other works. Plans seen, and specification, 
quantities, and form of tender from Mr. Geo. 
Ball, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, on deposit of 5l. 

DECEMBER 16.—Brough.—COURTHOUSE, ЕТС.— 
Erection of а police-station and courthouse. 
Plans and specification seen, and quantities and 
forms of tender, on deposit of 1l. 1я., from Mr. 
1 . quantity surveyor, Cogan-chambers, 

ul. 

DECEMBER 16. — Hipperholme.—ADDITIONS.— 
For additions to the eslevan school. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. 
Joseph F. Walsh, F.S.1., architect and sur. 
veyor. 10, Harrison-road, Halifax. 

DECEMBER 16. — Loughrea. — PUMP-HOUSE.— 
Erection of а new pump-house, supplying an 
fixing of pumps, gas-engines, suction plant, etc. 
Plans and specification b т. F. Bergin, B E. 
36, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. Deposit of 1l. 

DECEMBER 16.—Newport, Mon.—COTTAGE, EN. 
— For the erection of a cottage and homestead 
on Holding Henllys No. 1. Plans and specifica- 
tion with Mr. C. Reginald Harding, County 
115 Agent, County Council Offices, Neu port. 

on. 

DECEMBER 16.—Shoreham-by-Sea.— SCHOOLS — 
Erection of schools. Plans and specification deen. 
and quantities from the architect and Surveyor, 
Mr. А. W. Nye, MS A., Town Hall, Shoreham- 
by.Sea. Sussex. Deposit of II. 1s. 


DECEMBER 16. — Tattenhall.— School. - Erec 
tion of a new Council school. Plans and spe 16. 
cations from Mr. Beswick, F. R. I. B A. 
County Architect. Newgate- street. Chester. 
Quantities on deposit of И. 


DECEMBER 18.—Earlsheaton.—Hovsrs.—Erev: 
tion of four houses at Bank Top. Plans ani 
quantities from Messrs. John Barton & бог, 
architects and surveyors, Halifax-road, Dewsbury. 

DECEMBER 18. — Edinburgh. — EXTENSIONS.— 
Erection of the fire-resisting floors, etc., in con- 
nexion with the alterations and extension of the 
Central Telephone Exchange, Rose-street. Draw- 
ings, specifications, and conditions of centract 
ut M. Office of Works, 3, Parliament-square. 
Edinburgh; or at Н.М. Office of Works, G. P О. 
ilasgow. Quantities and forms of tender from 
H.M. Office of Works, 3. Parliament-square. 
Edinburgh. Deposit of 1. 


DECEMBER 18.—Old Trafford.— EXTENSIONS -- 
For the extension of the Technical Institute. 
Stretford-road. Plans seen, and quantities frem 
the architects, Messrs. John Bowden & Со, II. 
Ridgefield, Manchester. Deposit of 3l. 38. 

DECEMBER 18 —Sheerness.— NEW QUARTFRS.— 
Erection of 10b Married Soldiers’ Quarters. 
Sheerness Garrison at New Barracks, in the 
Eastern Command. Plans, specification, and 
conditions of contract at the Barrack Constric 
tion Office, Sheerness Garrison; and at the office 
of the Director of Barrack Construction, 80, P3. 


Mall. London, S.W. Quantities from the 
Director of Barrack Construction. Deposit of 
10s, 


DrcrMBER 18. - Stevenage. — FIRF-STATION.— 

Erection of a fire-station. Plans, specification, 
and form of contract. on deposit of 10s. 60. 
from Mr. Wm. Onslow Times, Clerk to the 
‘ouncil, Council Offices, Stevenage. Herts. 

DECEMBER 19.—Martin's Hill.— CoNvrSNIENCE 
—For the erection of a women's convenience OF 
the Martin's Hill Recreation grcund. Spe” 
cation and details at the Borough Engineers 
Office. Deposit of 1l. 

DECFMBER 20, — Barrow-in-Furness. — Cor 
struction of new conveniences in Hindpool ros! 
and Sulthouse-road, and extension of existing 
convenience in Church-street. Plans seen, and 
quantities from Borough Engineer and sur 
vevor, Town Hall. | 

DECEMBER  20.—O1dham.--Snors.— Erection af 
a number of lock-up shops adjoining the 
Victoria Market Hall. Plans and specification? 
seren, and quantities and forms of tender at the 
Borough Survevor's Office. 
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Janar LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY COMPETI- 
TION :— 


SELECTED DESIGN BY MESSRS. Свопсн, BUTLER, & 
SAVAGE. 


DETAILS OP SELECTED Desiren BY Messrs. Crores, 
BUTLER, & SAVAGE. 


DESIGN BY Mr. ROBERT ATKIXSON, A. B. I. B. A. 
3 „ Mr. Е. W. 8:мои, F. B. I. B. A. 
„ „„ Messes. COOPER & SLATER. 
is „ MESSRS. BRADSHAW & Gass, FF. R. I. B. A. 
T „ Ма. A. GRAHAM HENDERSOX, A. R. I. B. A. 
» „ MR. R. FIELDING FARRAR, A. R. I. B. A. 


(See page 604.) 


THE WORK OF THE R.A. STUDENTS. 


HIS year is notable for. the large 
roportion of awards in the 
Painting School that go to lady 
students. We should be only, too pleased 


to be able to hail the winners as having 


justified the claim that art knows no 
sex, could we honestly do зо; but, to be 
quite candid, this year's work in painting 
is 80 deplorably weak in the display 
of any promise that we feel the Prem- 
dent was quite right in lomatically 
emphasising the virtue of industry rather 
than indulging in prognostications as to 
the future career of the prize-winners. 


The Gold Medal, it is true, is won 
“hands down" by Miss Williams, but 
to no other painting could it possibly 
have been awarded. The successful 
picture displays а fine sense of com- 
position, but has few graces of technique, 
being wrought. out with the over- 
insistence. оп forms and drawing that 
suggests the term academic.“ The 
Turner and Creswick prizes have pro- 
voked the poorest result we have ever 
seen on the walls of Burlington House, 
and neither the Decoration nor the 
Armitage competitions are up to the 


standard of past years. Surely there 
must be something radicaly  wromg 
with a school when the output is no 
better than that exhibited this year. 

The Sculpture School does not seem 
in very much better case. The work is 
perhaps technically more accomplished 
than that of the painters, but there is 
little displaying any sign of the i mingini 
tive faculty. 

By comparison architecture donde 
out well ; in fact, the Architectural School, 
though far from being what we should 
like to вее it, is the only one that seems 
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at the present time to be possessed of 
any vitality at all. There is a good deal 
of dull work here, a8 must be inevitable, 
but even this frequently displays а 
degree of technical knowledge relatively 
more advanced than the principal 
painting competitions, while the best 
work certainly suggests far more promise 
than any shown in the other two schools. 

lt is, however, to the individua! 
student that this result must be:oredited, 
it being quite obvious that no appreciable 
а is being put upon him ш 

isciplining and training his natural 
abilities. No doubt the more brilliant 
are bringing on the less able; that is 
fortunately incidental.to every body of 
workers, and it gives an occasional, but 
fallacious, efféct of progressive method. 
This circumstance 155 not offer any 
guarantee against a relapse if there is a 
slight falling off in strength among the 
leading students. | 

The Architectural .Gold Medal for 
* The Hall of a City Company goes 
to Mr. Alan Binning, whose делер is a 
quiet and dignified rendering of the 
subject. The scheme is well worked 
out in a good set of drawings, but we feel 
that the large hall, the main feature in 
the' design, is too lofty in its proportions 
for the best effect, both externally 
and internally. The design by Mr. 
Bucknell offers more interesting archi- 
tectural internal effects, and is most 
thoroughly thought out in detail, and, 
while it does not display quite the same 
breadth of effect as the winner, it is a 
scholarly piece of work. We fear Mr. 
Adrian Berrington lost his chance by 
approaching the problem in a spirit of 
lirht-hearted gaiety very remote from 
that of stolid respectability which it is 
customary to associate with even the 
recreative aspect of a City company. 
His design bubbles over with whimsical 
mirth, and, even though the “ portly 
cit." might carry himself ever so 
sedately in his cups, he would feel in 
negotiating Mr. Berrington’s curly stairs 
that he had been doing himself well. 
Another design, by Mr. J. C. Rogers. 
in the Byzantine manner, is worthy of 
note as a broad and harmonious rendering 
of the subject. 

We find the design awarded the 20/. 
prize more interesting than the com- 
petition for the Gold Medal. This latter 
would generally be classed as an eftort 
on Beaux-Arts lines, although we 
understand that the author emphatically 
and indignantly repudiates any such 
classification. The subject is a concert 
hall, surrounded by a cruciform group 
of loggie enclosing fountains and monu- 
ments. The treatment has been carefully 
studied from the symbolic point of view, 
and, although we do not feel that this 
has affected its architectural qualities to 
the extent that the interest taken in this 
aspect of the design seems to imply, 
there is a most skilful graduation from 
the outlying features up to the culminating 
point in the hall itself. 

There are two subjects embodying 
the design for a public “ place,” one 
dealing with the southern terminal of a 
proposed Charing Cross Bridge, and the 
ether with a railway station group. 
These have provoked a good response 
trom the students, and we can compli- 
tuent Mr. W. H. Gammer and Mr. V. О. 
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Rees on their designs, which are 
handled with great restraint and a 
strong feeling for breadth of effect. 

Among the other designs we noted a 
charming study for a winter garden 
by Mr. Cyril Farey, which gained him 
the 10l. prize; one for a town house by 
Mr. W. J. Roberts; while the work of 
Mr. W. L. Clark and Mr. Е. B. Nightin- 
gale is characterised by scholarly and 
refined treatment. 

We hope to publish many of these 
designs in early issues of the Builder. 

— — 
THE LIVERPOOL KING 
EDWARD MEMORIAL. 


ED (BE T is now eight months since the 
IB proposal to deface the south 

ИШ elevation of St. George's Hall 
. aroused such world-wide oppo- 
sition that its authors were forced to 
reconsider their intention, and the matter 
was apparently dropped. . 

The.general impression was that this 
ill-advised and altogether unwarrantable 
project for tampering with an archi- 
tectural maste 
parochial inheritance—had been quashed 
once and for all. 

The most eminent architects of Europe 
and America (including all the architect 
members of the French Academy of Fine 
Arts and the late Mr. Carrére), and 
nearly every London architect with any 
reputation for scholarship, the Presidents 
of the provincial architectural societies, 
leading merchants and public men of the 
city of Liverpool—all signed petitions 
and forwarded urgent protests against 
апу meddling with the Hall. 

Yet what has happened ? 

On Friday, December 1, the Finance 
Committee of the Liverpool Corporation 


sanctioned a brand-new scheme secretly 


5 and approved by the Memorial 
ommittee. On Wednesday, December 6, 
the City Council were to meet, and on 
that date the new proposal would be 
submitted to them and, if accepted, 
carried into effect without delay. No 
one outside those immediately responsible 
was in any way prepared for the 
manceuvre. The whole affair had been 
engineered in camera. Only four days 
was left for opposition to mature, and 
during those four days the public were 
given no opportunity of viewing the 
model. Councillors and a few favoured 
individuals alone were permitted to see 
it; this by the express order of the 
authorities. Beyond the publication of 
photos (taken from a favourable 


position) and an imaginative sketch 


perspective in the local Press, the citizens 
themselves had no opportunity of forming 
any opinion on the real all-round appear- 
ance of the new scheme or what it 
actually involved. To devise effective 
action in the circumstances was, of 
course, Impossible, and, though a great 
number of protests and appeals by the 
best-known Liverpool architects were 
published, nothing more could be done. 

It may be asked, What was the ex- 
planation of this sudden coup? Simply 
this. The members of the Finance and 
Memorial Committees, having drawn upon 
their heads the universal execration 
of artists and connoisseurs eight months 
ago, bitterly resented the exposure of 


rpiece—a national, not a 
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their own ineptitude. The discovery 
that their will could be thwarted by 
the sheer force of public opinion, if only 
sufficient time were ziven for that 
opinion to be instructed. was аз unm 
leasant as it was surprising to them. 

his time they determined there should 
be no mistake. They have publicly 
professed to regard the opposition their 
original proposal aroused as being ешл- 
neered by persons too voung and in- 
experienced to: be taken seriouslv, whose 
motives were either a misguided con- 
ception of their own importance or a 
mischievous determination to damage 
the reputation of the civic authorities 
and acquire personal advertisement. 
That the Committees had the support 


‘of only two well-known architects. two 


sculptors, and a painter mattered nothing. 
To save their face, at anv rate. the 
Committees decided to run no risks. aud 
followed therefore a plan of campaign 
which does infinite credit to their 
circumspection. E 

As might have been anticipated. the 
Council debate revealed abvs-es of 
fatuity and ignorance, cheap Corporation 
wit abounded—puns on "odium aud 
* podium," etc.—and other evidence of 
general incapability of realising the 
nature of the proposal under discussion. 
Much of what we suppose to be party 
capital " was made out of the suggestion 
that the memorial should be placed on 
the site now occupied by the Beaconsfield 
statue. This was denounced as a Radical 
dodge to insult the Conservative majority 
in the Council. Several admirable 
speeches were delivered in a last effurt 
to save the Hall, but the majority of 
the Council, fearing the consequences of 
admitting the incompetence of their 
Committees, deafened their ears. and 
finally sacrificed Elmes s masterpiece, 
sixty-seven votes being in favour of the 
scheme submitted and only twenty-six 
against. 

Still more significant was the defeat 
of & subsequent proposal to delay the 
execution of the work for a month ш 
order that the architects. and through 
them the general public, might have some 
opportunity of giving their opinions on 
the matter. 

An unfortunate circumstance assistiug 
in the disaster was the intentional or 
unintentional misreading of a statement 
coming from a quarter always associated 
with the strongest opposition. This 
statement, which was widely circulated 
and undoubtedly had. in its musinter 
preted form. a great influence. prouounced 
the new scheme to be an improvement 
on the old, but only if accompanied by 
drastic alterations in the site and by 
the provision of a great door within the 
Hall directly behind the onter door. 
making the latter a principal entrance 
and giving a ravson dere for the steps 
The promoters of the new scheme bailed 
the pronouncement as if it were 8 
weakening of the opposition and an 
admission that they were at last justif 
in their persistence. А vague but none 
the less mischievous impression Was 
abroad that “ а happy compromise — 
the achievement so dear to the Euglisb 
temperament gand always mistaken 10 
public matters for “sound statesman’ 
ship "—had been arrived at. aud ne 
subsequent efforts could wholly disp el the 
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notion. Few members of the Council saw, 
or wished to see, that the new scheme was 
only an improvement on the old in во 
{ат as it was accompanied bv far-reaching 
and costly modifications of the site and 
bv a change in the plan of the building. 

In*our own opinion, any suggestion at 
all that the new scheme can be made 
tolerable by altering the interior of the 
building is incalculably dangerous. We 
are convinced it 1з a far wiser policy to 
withhold from the Philistines all oppor- 
tunity for further mischief, to give no 
pretext for a greater catastrophe. 

As it stands, the new scheme is as 
unfortunate as its predecessor. In the 
latter it may be remembered there was, 
first, an arrangement of dog-legged steps 
hacked out of the podium and in the 
centre an equestrian statue. Then the 
Statue was relegated to the east end of 
the podium and another pedestal for 
a future group placed at the west end. 
Now in the new scheme the whole of 
the middle of the podium is cut away 
for the introduction of a wide flight of 
steps parallel to those already existing 
above. Projections are thrown out from 
the remnant of the podium partially to 
enclose the lobsided avalanche of steps, 
anu on the projections pedestals 107 
equestrian statues are placed, the east 
to be embellished by the work of Sir 
Goscombe John, the west to remain 
vacant till some sufficiently illustrious 
personage has the good grace to die. 


The position of affairs is almost 
incredible. To start with, the Memorial 
Committee decides to have an equestrian 
statue, the essential inappropriateness 
of which we need not press. Then they 
reſuse to consider the dozen or more 
excellent sites vacant in the citv, and 
conceive the idea of laying hands on the 
fabric of St. George's Hall to provide 
a setting for their equestrian statue— 
and, having conceived the idea, the only 
question seems to have been just how 
much  mischief they could possibly 
sanction. Finally they approve а 
scheme whereby the ratepayers are 
mulcted of 2,500]. to provide a series 
of steps leading nowhere and meaning 
nothing, and jn which the actual. 
memorial statue is made to balance an 
empty pedestal. It is a unique achieve- 
ment in the annals of municipal futility. 

Before this supreme accomplishment 
there have been many preliminary 
canters, it is true—the dismal Niagara 
of steps in front of the William Brown 
Museum, the wilderness of stone called 
St. John’s Gardens, the Queen Victoria 
Memorial. But all these follies pale beside 
the new memorial scheme. 

The most casual survey is sufficient to 
condemn it. T'he steps sprawl asymmetri- 
cally over thé pavement and take away 
all the impression of lofty, immutable 
strength thai, was one of the glories of 
the south facade. They make it appear 
to be slipping; down the hill. The jagged, 
oblique line of the steps where they 
emerge one bv one from the pavement 
emphasises the fact that the whole facade 
has been thtown out of balance. 

Presupposing the necessity of altering 
the south elevation of the Hall, a scheme 
of Mr. Huton Matears was published 
which had p, oints of vast superiority over 
the one ad¢»pted. In it the lower courses 
of the podium were retained to form a 
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level plateau upon which the steps 
descended at a regular angle. 

In conclusion, let us make it quite 
clear that if the Liverpool Corporation 
thinks it can perpetuate artistic outrages 
of this sort with impunity, no greater 
mistake could be made. St. George's 
Hall is not the property of the gentlemen 
whose business it is to manage municipal 
finances, trams, and drains. It belongs 
to those persons whose minds have been 
fitted by education in and natural sensi- 
bility to appreciate “the most grimly 
intellectual of the arts.” In this matter 
there is no question of “ the agitation 
subsiding,” “ the storm blowing over." 

We can safely predict that this work, 
if carried out, will ultimately be destroyed 
and the podium replaced—just as St. 
John's Gardens. upon which 40,000/. 


was wasted, will also be effaced and 


redesigned. 
© — 
NOTES. 
| THE reincarnation of the 
ا‎ ancient and romantic city 
India. of Delhi as the seat of 


empire in India is no 
doubt an act of the first political im- 
portance. Few administrative measures 
niake so striking an appeal to the imagi- 
nation. Delhi has not only historical 
associations, but architectural ones also 
of no mean importance. The transfer 
of the headquarters of the Imperial 
Government from Calcutta will involve 
the erection of new Government buildings 
in proximity to the fanciful and poetic 
creations of the old Mogul Emperors. 
It is much to be desired that the Govern- 
ment of India will rise to the height of the 
occasion and realise that this is à most 
important event—a unique opportunity — 
in the architectural аз well as in the 
political world, and will make some 
special effort, outside the ordinary routine 
of their official departments, to deal with 
the architectural problem in the same 
imaginative spirit as inspired their 
political action. Here, if anywhere, an 
artist, not just a competent and reliable 
official, is needed. It may be necessary 
to improve the sanitation of Delhi, but 
the one unpardonable sin would be to 
vulgarise it. Presumably a new Im- 
perial quarter will arise laid out in a 
manner that is suitable for State cere- 
monies. Here the recent experience of 
the Durbar should be useful, involving 
as it did the lay-out of a temporary city 
for ceremonial purposes. This might 
possibly suggest a ruling idea for a 
permanent one which is now ‘u come into 
existence. 


| We can heartily sym- 
The Object of pathise with Professor 
55 eilly's anticipations, as 
Roms expressed in his letter to 


the Times of the 7th inst., 
that the British School at Rome will have 
a permanently beneficial effect on our 
architecture. In pointing out that, com- 
pared with other countries, we sadly 
need the strengthening influence of 
classic studies Professor Reilly enforces 
his arguments by references to John 
Wood's work on Palmyra and Robert 
Adam's on Spalato, and by contrasting 
such studies with the unhealthy practice 
which resulte 1n & new piece of detail, or 
some ingenious trick of design, spreading 
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like an epidemic through the architecture 
oftheday. While a great deal of modern 
free classic " is “free from nothing 
so much as the classical spirit of refine- 
ment and restraint,’ we must look to 
the architectural students of the new 
school to supply the: much needed 
corrective to such a state of affairs. 


SIR EDWARD J." POYNTER 
en in his address to the 
Royal Academy students 
and their friends on the evening of 
December 9 referred, as he did last year, 
to the successful work done by women 
students. He attributed the results 
mainly to the better powers of application 
possessed or exercised by the lady mem- 
bers of the schools. The President 
alluded particularly to the work of Miss 
Margaret Lindsay Williams, who, it will 
be remembered, secured no fewer than 
four prizes last year. This year this 
industrious painter wins the coveted 
Gold Medal with Travelling Studentship, 
also the first prize (320L) with medal 
for her design for the decoration of a 
portion of a public building. А point 
which arises naturally in regard to this 
promising career, officially approved by 
Sir E. J. Poynter, is the future eligibility 
of Miss Williams for Associateship of 
the Royal Academy. Mary Moser and 
Angelica Kauffmann were original 
members of the Academy, and in recent 
times Lady Butler was only two votes 
behind when Sir H. von Herkomer was 
elected Associate. Can it be prophesied 
that Miss Williams, trained in the 
Schools and possessing the artistic 
qualities admired at Burlington House, 
will break down the barrier of sex which 
has existed since the foundation of the 
Royal Academy, and in due course, if her 
progress is maintained, be elected A.R.A. * 
There seems to be no reason why such 
an honour should not be ка ие if in 
Academic circles women continue to out- 
paint the men. The ranks must be filled. 
It may be mentioned that Miss Williams 
is not the first lady who has taken the 
„Gold“ for painting; Miss Louisa Starr 
took it in 1867 and Miss Jessie Mac- 
gregor in 1871. Since 1879, when the 
Studentship and Medal were combined, 
one lady has won the distinction, 
namely, Miss Кората, in 1909. So 
far the women students have not chal- 
lenged the supremacy of the men in 
the architectural schocl:. 


Th А FEW weeks ago we 
Semi.Nude, illustrated some female 
statues used аз lamp 

standards outside the new Town Hall 
at South Shields. These figures have 
given offence to certain inhabitants who. 
not entirely on their own account, have 
protested because they fear the youth 
of the town will be demoralised. Sensi- 
tive maids have been seen to blush in 
self-consciousness, and all the usual 
objections are raised. We had them in 
London when the Venus of Velazquez 
found its way to the National Gallery 
and when Mr. Epstein's figures were 
placed on the British. Medical building 


.in the Strand. The supposed outrages 


on modesty are usuallv exaggerated 
on these occasions. "The best course for 
the South Shields Town Council to take 
is to remain neutral in the controversy. 
The attention directed to the statues 
b 
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will be diverted by other interests in 
the locality, and the public will soon 
get used to the new appearance of the 
Municipal Buildings and their decorative 
features. If anvone sees moral danger 
in the representation of the female form 
it is due probably to personal 5 
and the agitation in South Shields may 
be dismissed as prudish. 


PNE Has not the Society of 
Church, Antiquaries rather over- 
` shot the mark in its 
protest against the reconstruction of 
Overstrand Church ? On general prin- 
ciples we should be disposed to agree 
with the attitude taken up, but think 
it open to question whether they are 
applicable to every case. А derelict 
ruin stripped of its ivy and regarded 
as а sort of museum piece to be studied 
by the few earnest archeologists who 
may find themselves in the locality does 
not make a strong appeal to our imagi- 
nation, and, though this form of preser- 
vation may be entirely justified where 
there are features of unique or excep- 
tional interest, there is also something 
to be said in favour of the sentiment 
of worshipping in a place hallowed by 
the tradition of centuries, even though the 
actual structure may be to some extent 
a modern one. | 
— —— 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE third general meeting (business) of 
session 1911-1912 of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on the 4th inst. 
at No. 9, Conduit.street, Regent-street, W., 
when the following gentlemen were elected :— 


As Fellows :— 

H. Barnes, West J. Snain, East Boldon. 
Hartlepool Sunderlan 

Н. W. Bird, Hong В. D Wells, London 
Kong. China H. White, Loughton 


As Associates“. 
M. S. R. Adams, Bed- W. Lawson, Newcastle- 


ford Park, Chiswick оп-Тупе 
L. M. Angus, London А. D. Leroy, London 
E. E. Barks, London P. N. Logan, Bristol 
P. L. Baxter, Great C. W Long, London 
Stanmore M. R. Martin, Brent- 
. J. Benians, Goud- _ ford | 
hurst . F. E Mennie, London 
W. T. Benslyn, Bir. H. I. Merriman, Lon- 


mingham don 
. Н. P. Bevis, South- A. Н. Mottram, Lon- 


gea. on 
A. G. Blackford, Lon- G. B. Owen, Sydney, 

don New South Wales 
K. S. Broad, London A. Parker, Cole, 
B. Brown, Bradford Lancashire | 
M. Brown, Lcndon . W. Paterson, Edin- 
J. E Bullock, London burgh . . 
L. Clarke, Harro- I. М. Pritchard, Chis- 


gato wick 
J. C G. Davies, Mor- H. L. Samson, London 


riston, Glam. : C. M. Swennell, Lon- 
W. Davies, Liver- don А 

pool | F. H. Swindells, Lon- 
C. Davis, Putney don 
C. А. Edeson, Derby M. J. Tapper, London 
A. F. Evans, Liver. Н Thorntcn, Dewsbury 

pool . . . A. G. W. Tickle, Lon- 
L. J. Finning, Pinhoe, don 

Exeter H. West, London | 
W. T. Gerbutt, Brad- J. T. Westbye, Christi- 

ford enia, Norway | ; 


orc 
W. S Gorringe, Sea- А. E. M. Whitehouse. 

for | Manchester 
B. М. Gcodwin, Lon- N. Wigzell, 


don land 
G. D. G. Hake, Lon- L. E. Williams, Lon- 


Sunder- 


on ‚ доп 
С. A. Harding, Glas- A. W. Wilson. Cumber- 
gow gate, Peterborough 
G. W. Home, London С. R. Winter, Bourne- 
T. C. Howitt, Notting- mouth 
ham H. Wormald, Wake- 
J. N. Keaseley, Lon- field 
don | C. Wright, London 
F. W. Knight, London e Young, Lon- 
on 
As Hon. Associates : — 
Walter Crane, R. W. S.;: Empire; Director. 
Conmendator Roval General of Arch- 


Crown of Italy, Kens- 
In ton. : 

. H. Marshall, M.A. 
(Cantab.); Com- 
panion of the Indian 
* АП the applicants for Associatesinp passed 

the Qualitving Examination in June last. 


ology in_ India; Ben- 
more, Simla, India, 
апі East India U.S. 
Club, St. James's- 
“quare 
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Blection of Licentiates. 


At the Council meetin 
following candidates, 


of Decemter 4 the 
aving been found 


eligible and qualified under the Charter and 
by-laws, were elected Licentiates of the Iusti- 
tute in accordance with Bylaw 12, viz. :— 


C. E. Ainley, Man- 
chester 
J. Arabian 


R. J. Archibald, Mid- 


E. G. I. Legg 


. M. Lewis, Madras, 
India 


. Lowson, Aberdeen 


ы 


dlesbrough D. Macdonald, Ding- 
: J. Bell, Sunder- wall 
land . T. Malvern, Chelten- 
W. H. Bridges, Skeg- m 
ness W. 'T. Margette 
B. Cooper R. T. Miller 
A. Н. Coyle, Baroda, B. €. Palmer, Lewes 
India E. Pawley . 
G. H. Davies, Ponty- P. Reid, Kirkcaldy 
prid W. H. Scotti, Cardiff 
. А. Dew, Hyde, S. Selwyn, Eastbourne 
Cheshire W. G. Shipwright 
A. E. Diack, Aberdeen H. A isley, Man- 
C. H Dyer, Bloem- _ chester | 
fontein’ C. B. Smith 
Glazebrook, Stour- C. H. Spark, Sydney, 
bridge N.S.W. 
C. I. Greenhow, New- A. W. Stabler, Durham 
cast lo J. Н. Stanford, Toronto 
C. H. Grieg, Edinburgh W. steer. Brighton 
W. Hall, Oudtshoorn, S. Taylor, Burnle 
South Africa F. Townley, Manchester 
Е. W. Hilton, Altrin- G. J. Viner, Morrise 
cham J. D. White, Bootham, 
L. Holdsworth, Wake- York 
field R. Wood, Burslem, 
G. W. C Lane, York Staffs 


V. А Lawson, Stroud 


THE TEXTURE OF MATERIALS. 


А COMBINED ordinary general and Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Monday 
at No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., 
Mr. Gerald Horsley, President, in the chair. 
Mr. H. A. Hall, Hon. Secretary, made the 
following announcements: 

Meeting of the Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club on January 18, at 7.50 p.m. Paper by 
Mr. C. G. Boutcher, A.R.I.B.A., entitled 
Architectural Perspective.“ 

First spring visit on January 6. Further 
particulars will be announced later. 

The following gentlemen were elected as 
members, i.e. :— Messrs. A. Harris, Victoria- 
street, S. W.; R. Sheppard, London; R. S. 
Wilshere, Finsbury Park, N. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Arthur T. Bolton 
for presenting diagrams of Jacobean plans to 
the School. 

The President then nominated Mr. Theo. 
Fyfe as a member to serve on the Council to 
fill the present vacancy. 

. Mr. Alan E. Munby then read the follow- 

ing paper, entitled 

."IS THE TEXTURE OF MATERIALS 
А FETISH ?" 


“ When I mentioned the title of this paper. 
which your Hon. secretary has been good 
enough to select for me, to an eminent official 
of the Institute in the hope that he would 
supply me with many volumes dealing 
with the subject, he, unable to do so. re- 
marked, * Well, I suppose all you can say is 
No.“ My rejoinder was that, although he 
had gauged my literary powers with more 
severity than kindness, I felt a doubt as tu 
whether so terse а paper would be exactly 
what was expected of те, and whether it 
was the test preparation for a discriminating 
discussion. 
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What із Texture? 

To begin with, what is texture’? Опе + 
first impulse is to appeal to Dr. Johnson and 
digest his definition, but the understanding 
of terms is not really synonymous with the 
defining of them, and it is the understanding 
with which we are now concerned. We prob- 
ably all understood the feelings of the artist 
recently depicted in Punch who, on being 
asked ın a restaurant by the amazed Phyllis 
whether he were really going to take brown 
sugar with an ice, replied: “I am, though; it 
gives it а texture." It is obvious that a 
vanila ice, with ite absence of life and ite 
unvaried surface, would be vastly improved in 
appearance by the addition of brown sugar, 
reflecting light in various directions and pre- 
senting irregularities of surface which must 
add interest and thus tempt investigation. 
It is with this question of variety that, I take 
it, texture is mostly concerned. Why is a 
Tube station built of glazed faience wholly 
unpleasing to the senses, when a dilapidated 
plaster cottage, stained and weathered with 
age, is able to charm our vision? Does it 
not depend upon the variety displayed by the 
latter? Select any particular feature of the 
plastered wall, say, a brown stain, on a 
sufficiently minute scale to deprive it of 
variety, and repeat it as the whole wall; the 
effect is dull and devoid of interest; the sur- 
face would lack texture owing to repetition. 
We are, be it observed, speaking of repetition 
of featureless surfaces, not repetition of archi- 
tectural forms; few, indeed, would criticise 
the view that repeated architectural features, 
if these are initially good, make for repose and 
cures in buildings more than anything 
else. 

If, then, we are to attempt a definition of 
texture, it should perhaps be variety on a 
minute scale, and we have now to inquire 
as to the nature of this variety. Has it a 
real existence as a physical entity, and, if 
so, does it appertain to the material itself, or 
to the conditions of our inspection as regards 
light and atmosphere; or is it a thing merely 
of artistic cultivation or inborn feeling; or 
the result of mental training, whereby some 
and not others are affected ? 

Perhaps these questions are best answered 
by taking some individual substances and 
considering their physical properties and con- 
ditions of inspection. 


Bricks and Tiles. 

Let us take the material which forms the 
external surface of the vast majority of 
buildings in this country—trick. There are 
some hundreds of varieties of bricks, but we 
will confine ourselves to the consideration of 
two. If we go north of the Trent and 
examine some of the important brick struc- 
tures we shall find that the pressed bricks 
of Accrington have a great vogue. They are 
a dull red, with a semi-vitrified face, and 
therefore are non-retentive of dirt and not 
subject to surface erosion; moreover, they 
are large, being a full 3 in. thick, like most 
North-Country bricks. Very little variety is 
to be observed in them, and the mellowing 
hand of time offers to such materials in vain 
the insidious germs of decay. Аз they are 
built up во wil they remain in tone, 
character, and semi-sheen. 

Now turn to the little hand-made, sand- 
faced bricks, such as those obtained from 
Clare, in Suffolk, rough, rich in purple 
patches, and bubbling with variety. Why 
do they charm us? 15 it not their irregu- 
larity? A sand ripple here, a flint there, a 
purple header to (he right, a brown one to 
the left; it is surely variation which produces 
upon certain minds a sense of artistic satis- 
faction and a quiet feeling of repose and 
harmony. This state of mind, however, is 
not universal. I remember a builder who 
had much admired an architect's work ex- 
pressing his disapproval in no measured terms 
at the (to him) inartistic effect of mortar 
joints an inch thick; and I have heard the 
exclamations of approbation from a clerk of 
works on viewing a roof of hard-pressed 
tiles laid with a mechanical precision worthy 
of а dividing engine. Whether such appro- 
bation came from a well.ordered mind or from 
one untutored is for your decisión this even- 
ing. Brick architecture is, indeed, capable 
of an immense variety of expresyions accord- 
ing to the size and nature of thy coinponent 
bricks, quite apart from. architectural treat- 
ment, and Nature lends further alds with her 
soft touches of/ vegetation. 
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One of the inost beautiful pieces of brick- 
work I have ever seen is that composing the 
Almshouses at Audley End. There is nothing 
very striking in the design of the buildings, 
two brick string courses, brick mullioned, 
circular-headed, leaded windows, very irregu- 
larly spaced, and, runing out of the main 
line of roof, gables in brick, some of them un- 
windowed. But the rich mellowness of the 
whole building bemossed and lichened, as I 
recently saw it, in the full glory of a sinking 
sun, lett а most vivid impresion on my mind. 


It is curious to note withal that, whether 


texture be a fetish or not, the forces of 
Nature seem to treat more kindly those 
materials which possess the charm of irregu- 
larity of surface, than those which attempt 
to exclude her weathering and eroding 
agencies. The hand-made tile, rough and 
absorbent, which makes a home for the seed- 
ling and the moss spore, is oftentimes when 
removed found to be as hard and durable as 
though made yesterday instead of а century 
ago; whereas the pressed tile and the terra- 
cotta block, unless made with consummate 
care, soon flake and shell, giving an appear- 
ance of dilapidation which is anything but 
pleasing, because it is the direct effect of 
purely mechanical disruption. 

But even bricks and tiles are to some extent 
artificial, and what texture they possess is 
the result of mechanical treatment. Let us 
now turn to some materials of Nature's own 
composing and see whether this quality of 
texture is really a thing to be found in the 
mineral products of the earth. 


Stone. 

What of stone? We must dismiss from our 
minds the lofty Gothic spire, with its delicate 
outline laid against a blue vault of sky, or the 
civic dignity of a Renaissance façade, and 
think only of the flat surface cf an individual 
piece of stone. 

In our big cities we are apt to employ stone 
from a too purely architectural standpoint— 
1. e., to utilise it for the expression of con- 
ventional features more than for what it can 
do of itself. Perhaps the unequal struggle 
between the material and the enveloping 
effects of city grime is an excuse for this 
attitude, but away from the town the 
material may be given scope for its own 
efforts unaided by form, which, on the score 
of cost, often proves its only possible use. 
Would, indeed, that it were more often so 
employed, and that the speculative designer 
would stay his hand on the production 
of his fretful and  pretentious ornament, 
апа retain his masons’ wages in exchange for 
a little thought in the selection of his 
materia]. 

That stones differ in texture is a pro- 
position which hardly requires proving, 
but how much they differ is perhaps not 
generally realised. Again, we find that when 
we rely on the material itself for effect, 
coarseness of grain provides, at least, to the 
possibly disordered brain of the artistic, the 
greatest sense of charm. A plain window 
dressing in Ham Hill stone is delightful; the 
same treatment in York stone is dull and 
mechanical. In London we all use Portland 
stone, but whether it is because we have been 
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brought up ou the pabulum of successive repeti- 
tion in the matter of specifving, or because 
the builder has a sacred horror of anything 
outside the oolite formatic::, has never been 
quite clear to me. I do not wish to degrade 
the theme of my discourse to a mere lecture 
on building stones. but, since texture is 
intimately connected with minute physical 
properties, I will venture to show you with 
the aid of the lantern a few specimens of 
enlarged photos of actual stone sections. 

Now let me turn to another material of 
Nature’s own production—timber. 


Timber. 
For nearly all purposea for which timber 
is required in situations in which its 


characters can be observed, it is wrought, and 
therefore any texture it possesses must Ке 
due to the porosity and markings of the 
material. No timber to my mind is more 
attractive than that left clean from the plane 
and innocent of paint or varnish. Such 
absence of treatment is not always possible, 
however, nor desirable in all situations, but 
where protection is required beeswax rubbed 
into the pores of the wood in а suitable 
solvent will still allow the texture of the 
surface to remain, and will not prevent the 
timber from toning. Naturally, wood which 
is figured and which is cut to display the 
figure to the best advantage presents more 
attraction than unmarked timber, but even 
a piece of yellow deal will, after a few years 
of exposure, assume a tone which has much 
individuality. That woods, even of the same 
class, differ considerably in structure and 
hence in texture will be evident in viewing 
the sections of a few timbers which I place 
before you in the lantern. 


Metals. 

Compare the effect of an old chair possessing 
the hand polish which continual use can alone 
afford with the same piece of furniture var- 
nished after leaving the  cabinet-maker's 
shop. The wood is the same, but the texture 
is, 1n the former case, brought out and the 
tone of the wood mellowed; whereas in the 
latter such variety as the wood possesses is 
at least partly concealed by the unbroken 
gloss of the varnish, which reflects much of 
the light falling on it direct from its outer 
surface. In this connexion it is of interest to 
note the growing public appreciation of flat 
as against bright surfaces. A flat surface 
allows the penetration of light, and hence 
admits of a truer appreciation of the nature 
of the substance, more especially when viewed 
obliquely. The more the light is reflected 
from the surface of & body without penetrat. 
ing into it the less will the particular 
characters of the substance on which the light 
falls be transmitted to the observer's eye, 
till in an extreme case we get а mere mirror, 
itself a characterless thing, returning the 
light exactly as it receives it. We may 
therefore take a perfectly reflecting surface 
as the antithesis of texturehood, which 
leads us to a mental reflection on the 
metals which perhaps of all our materials 
show the least texture, and, apart from 
cases of imposed form, a surface of metal 
is not usually regarded enthusiastically for 
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architectural treatment. Yet metals are not 
quite textureless, and all have in reality 
a crystalline structure, which may be brought 
out by etching their surfaces. The slide 
before you shows a piece of silicon steel (much 
magnified) etched in this manner. Our 
dependence on texture is well illustrated ty 
reflecting on the distress we should experi- 
ence did а client insist on his house being 
faced externally with sheet-iron plates; but 
new methods of construction are constantly 
calling upon us in the matter of treatment, and, 
should means be found to circumvent the 
atmospheric oxidation of iron, such a problem 
might be assigned to any architect, and the 
economical treatment of а facade comprising 
only materials poor in texture might well form 
a subject for a prize essay. Where a metal is 
soft and easily oxidised it is naturally amen- 
able to assuming a texture through irregu- 
larities of surface. Old lead, particularly if 
cast, even in а plain waterpipe, may be very 
attractive to those possessing a certain mental 
attitude. Yet that roughness of surface does 
not constitute effective texture even in а 
metal seems to be proves by the (at least 
to some of us) horrible appearance of metals 
applied to surfaces in the form of powder. 
Aluminium paint, for example. It is possible 
that is such cases the sense of unreality 
causes in honest minds a feeling of revulsion 
similar to that produced by 5-in. by l-in. 
stained deal—“ oak, half timber-work—tut 
the psychological dissection of one’s feelings 
and the expulsion of bias in the matter of 
one’s attitude towards so complex a thing as 
teature is beyond my mental capacity. 


Atmospheric Influences. 


I have endeavcared to deal with some 
more prominent materials individually, 
tut the conditions of their inspection must 
not be overlooked. The question of atmo- 
sphere in connexion with texture was raised 
at the beginning of this paper, and un- 
doubtedly atmospheric influences do affect the 
feeling which materials display. I have 
never seen a Tube station nestle, even in a 
London fog at sunset, but undoubtedly the 
hardness of its lines is lessened and its 
enamelled surface is deadened. Distance 
does, indeed, often lend enchantment, because 
of the softness it imparts, and possibly more 
owing to the inventive scope it gives to the 
mind, which mentally fills out the picture in 
a manner best suited to the timbre of the 
observer. 

Atmosphere is not, however, merely an 
abstract artistic expression; a definite absorp- 
tion of light takes place between its reflection 
from the object in its passage to the eye of 
the observer, во that objects viewed through 
vacuous space would not have quite the same 
appearance as those viewed through air, more 
especially if that air contains, as it generally 
does, floating solid particles. | 

The irregularities of a surface are inter- 
preted to us by means of light and shade. It 
is the shadow cast by the projecting pebble 
which makes ite projection apparent, and 
the strength and sharpness of that shadow will 
depend upon the nature of the light and the 
distance of the object. The sharp black 


Ancaster Limestone. | 
(Magnifled 20 diameters.) 


Box Ground Bath Stone. 


(Magnified 20 diameters.) 
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shadow such as is cast by an arclamp is 
not wholly pleasing; its contrasts are too 
violent, and deprive the subject of that con- 
tinuity which 1з essential to artistic effect. 
Atmosphere, by toning down the shadow effect, 
gives in the beautiful half-tones the soft, 
almost inimitable graduation of light upon a 
rounded surface. which forms so essential a 
factor in repose. 
Eve's golden rays 
Falling on glade and stream. . 
F ing the forest path with slant beam 
Made glorious by her minister the shade, 
Sinking through the distant air 
The purple haze. 


Colour. 

There is still one great factor in connexion 
with texture upon which I have not touched, 
and that is colour. It would be impossible 
to trespass upon your patience by attempting 
to give any details on this subject, which has 
been often treated from an artistic stand- 
point in more scholarly effusions from this 
rostrum. Physically, however, colour is due 
to two things—the composite nature of most 
sources of light, which are really made up of 
coloured rays, and the power of most bodies 
upon which such rays fall of absorbing some 
of these colours more than others, and thus 
reflecting а mixture of rays dissimilar to those 
falling upon them. Ordinary sunlight and 
some artificial lights (such as acetylene) are 
compere of the various colours seen in the 
rainbow, which, mixed together, produce the 
sensation of white. When such light falls on 
a red brick most of the blue rays are 
absorbed and converted into heat ; the reflected 
light, therefore, contains such a preponder- 
ance of red rays that the object appears red. 
It is obvious from these considerations that 
the further light penetrates into a light-select- 
ing or coloured body the deeper will be its 
colour, since the less will the amount of 
unaltered light merely reflected from its 
external surface. This is well illustrated ty 
the fact that transparent coloured bodies in 
large pieces are deeper in tint than the same 
substances in the form of powder, examples 
of which I put before you. As it can hardly 
be denied that texture is affected by colour, 
this quality must then be influenced by the 
nature of the light in which the body is viewed. 

f proof is wanted, it is only necessary to 
repeat the make-believe ghost stories of our 
children's days and enter a darkened room 
with a flame tinted with sodium vapour from 
salt. You will readily observe the changed, 
appearance under these conditions of the 
coloured powders on the table. 

The wonderful play of colours which we 
value so much in many materials, the beauti- 
ful veins of marble giving us greens, reds, 
and yellows; the warm, cheering tint of Ham 
Hill stone; the blending of purples, browns, 
and reds on our sand-faced bricks, are all due 
to the wonderful variety of absorptive pro- 
perties possessed by bodies of slightly 
different chemical compositions. Further, be 
it noted, nearly all colours in materials are due 
to that, at least in artistic circles, much- 
abused metal, iron, in an oxidised form. 

I have endeavoured to show that the tex- 
ture of materials, the existence of which. I 
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think, it is not proposed to deny, depends 
upon various factors operating in various 
degrees. Some of them are 1 physical, 
and are thus amenable to the application of 
Scientific investigation; others are, no doubt, 
temperamental. and hence are hardly 
reducible to distinct terms in the present state 
of psychological research. I take it that you 
have not called upon me to answer the question 
which forms the title of this paper. It may 
be that the correct attitude towards texture 
is that of the mechanically-trained mind, 
which makes symmetry of form down to the 
last mathematical detail a fetish, and that 
the worship of these irregularities which con- 
stitute texture are the outcome of a disordered 
brain distorted by long hair and a velveteen 
coat. The decision I leave to you, and at 
the same time give you my thanks for your 
patience, and my pleas for lenient dealings 
with my oratorical and critical shortcomings.’ 

The lecturer showed several interesting 
lantern slides of the structure of building 
stones and timber. | 


— — — — — — 


Mr. A. R. Jcmmett, 


in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said he wished he were competent to deal with 
the scientific side of the question. As it was, 
he would start with the question that the 
lecture asked as to whether texture is a 
fetish; but the trouble was to know what was 
4 fetish. The lecturer had carefully defined 
texture, but he had not given a lead as to 
„fetish, but he үе ko) took it that 
it meant a sort of false god. Mr. Munby did 
not appear to regard texture as a fetish, or 
he would not have taken so much trouble in 
b such an interesting paper. No 
doubt there was something in texture, but the 
way it was used in modern work the idea 
of importance attached to it nowadays— was 
distinctly a fetish. In modern domestic work 
one found buildings in which more importance 
was attached to the material with which it 
was built than to the forms and proportions, 
and there were many architects who let their 
buildings happen, as it were their forms 
and shapes happen —and trusted to salva- 
tion to the beauty of the brickwork with 
which they built. A great deal of our archi- 
tecture nowadays let the features and forms 
"occur," trusting to the bricks to pull it 
through; but the finer the design the less it 
depended on the texture of materials. If they 
got a little hut or barn or house with no 
articular interest in it of design it was saved 

y the materials; but if they erected a 
building like a Greek temple or Gothic cathe- 
dral, the texture of the material was of very 
little importance. All the finest effects of the 
buildings—the characteristic effects of the 
buildings—came when one was at such a 
distance from the building that the texture 
could not be seen. If one looked at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral from Waterloo Bridge the 
buildings created an impression on the mind, 
a grand effect, which, no doubt, texture 
had something to do with; but the actual 
texture of the stone was a matter of little 
importance. In the same way the texture 
of the material had very little to do with the 
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impression Created in looking at Lincoln 
Cathedral. Or take the west front of Nôtre 
Dame and view it from the square and tben 
from the other side of the river—the building 
could tell its story, and impressed one, even 
if it had been built in cement. Or take the 
Parthenon and view it a few hundred yards 
away—it would look just as well if cast in 
cement. They could go close up to a building 
and, appreciating the point of view of texture 
of the materials, get the effect aimed at; but 
when they got away some quarter of a mile 
the texture disappeared, and any bad pre 
portion struck опе, and the building had ır 
fine effect оп one at all. In that way he 
thought there was a great danger in moder 
architecture of making a fetish of texture. 
Mr. Munky said that a perfectly plain sur. 
face would not interest anyone, and that the 
importance of texture was its variety. That 
was obvious in a way, as the sky at night 
would not interest one if there were no stars 
in it. We wanted to get the variety on the 
surface in order to get interest, so that from 
that point of view the production of texture 
was the whole art of design. They had to 
take perfectly plain surfaces, and proceed to 
ornament or mould them, and texture was got 
by this modelling—the giving of light and 
shade, and producing а texture which, seen. 
at a distance, looked well, and from that point 
of view texture was not a fetish. 


Mr. H. D. Searles- Wood 


seconded the vote of thanks, and said that, in 
regard to the lantern slides they had seen. 
Mr. Munby had formed an album of sections 
of stone at the Institute, and had written an 
interesting introduction to them. Anyone 
who wanted to study the question of stone 
could not do better than get that book from 
the Institute library, for it contained a great 
deal of interesting information. With regard 
to texture, there was ihe question of bricks 
and mortar jointe, and whether the work was 
fresh from the builder's hands or whether an 
interval of a few years had elapsed when the 
effects of the weather had told on the joints, 
and when they were very far from satisfactory. 
That was the point where the picturesque 
ended and the painful began. It жаза 
difficult point to determine how far good 
solid construction should give way to texture. 
Аз to the small bricks which were such a 
fetish at the present time, they made bad 
bonding. Small bricks did not make good 
brickwork unless there were small bricks 
throughout a wall, and that was a luxury 
which few of them could afford. With re 
gard to the sections of wood, anyone could 
make them; it was a fascinating way of 
studving the wood question. Could Mr 
Munby give them a reason why colour faded 
in materials? 


Mr. J. D. Crace 


sald that it must not be overlooked that 
certain stones were adopted—Portland, for 
instance— not for uniformity of colour, but 
because they stood the climate, especially the 
climate ot cities, better than other stones that 
were available. Stone required definite treat- 
ment in mouldings; if one took Ham Hil! 


Ketton Limestone. 
(Magnified 20 diameters.) 


Ham Hill Limestcne. 


(Maynified 20 diameters.) 
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stone, it would be absurd to put in the same 
detail as in Portland stone. Ham Hill stone 
was adinirably suited to buildings of a simple 
character, Eut it would be wrong to introduce 
mouldings or carving unless on a large scale. 
‘The desirable character of stone, therefore, did 
not depend merely on texture, and, after all, 
texture sank into insignificance in the distance. 
In the case of wood of even grain, a much more 
beautiful effect was obtained without polish, 
or only such as would preserve it from the 
action of damp and weather. As to wax with 
a solvent being a protection, the wax: was 
better without the solvent, as in damp 
weather the solvent was apt to come to the 
surface again. As to metals, in some cases 
part could be polished, and the other part 
could show the texture, and the combination of 
polish and texture was often of great advantage. 
Nor did Һе -think that anyone would 
object to the natural surface of wrought-iron, 
for which the same excuse and the same 
advantages could be claimed as for the natural 
surface of wood. Atmosphere entirely modi- 
fied appearance, and that was where texture 
ceased to be-of consequence. Аз to colour, 
although it was quite true that colours were 
greatly affected by how much they were 
broken up in the actual pigments, when they 
were once put on to a surface it was prac- 
tically not very much affected. It was the 


difference between making a water:colour - 


drawing on a smooth paper or a rough 
one. Was there not considerable risk in trust- 
ing too much to these adventitious circum- 
stances of building material? It seemed to 
him that that was a thing which every archi- 
tect in practice would gradually experience. 
but when they were considering architecture 
as an art these variations assumed an in- 
significance, except to this extent that each 
material should have its own treatment, and 
whether that was a treatment consequent on 
texture or on other circumstances was a sub- 
sidiary question; but there was always the 
danger of laying too much stress on the adven- 
titious conditions of surface cr other things. 
He had noticed that whenever he had teen 
present at discussions on his favourite subject, 
i.e., colour decoration, the question was at 
once raised: is it more successful in oil or 
tempera or fresco? That was a question quite 
apart from the question of the use of colour. 


Mr. T. L. Dale 

said it was largely a matter of design as to 
whether the texture was of importance or not. 
and it was largely a question of scale. If 
the building was of sufficient importance to 
produce an effect, texture was of slight 
importance, but if the building was something 
small. like some of the ideal homes, texture 
was then a matter of importance. If they 
were relving on form as in a Greek temple. 
thev could afford to disregard texture; but in 
an ideal villa texture was sometimes the only 
thing which could be made at all interesting. 


Mr. H. V. Brittan 
said he always felt that the Greeks snubbed 
material. In marblework they relied on fine 
finish and form, but form was what they 
aimed at chiefly. 

Mr. A. E. Bullock having spoken, 


Mr. J. B. Scott 


said that the materials of to-day were better 


than those of twenty years ago. Care ought 
to be 
It had been remarked that if you looked at 
a building half a mile off it did not matter 
what the material was, but we had to look 
at buildings close to us as well as at a 
distance. | 

Mr. Alec Horsnell said that every material 
had ifs texture, and an effect could be got out 
of bricks if used in a right way. 


Mr. T. C. Yates тр 

referred to Butterfield's work, and said that 
Butterfield was one of the grandest archi- 
tects of his time, but he failed in texture. 


Keble College was a fine design. but the whole 
thing was overloaded with ornament; one was 
If Butterfield had 


bewildered by ornament. 
listened to Mr. Munby's paper he might have 
modified his external decoration, 
buildings would have given even more pleasure 
than they do. 


Mr. C. С. Boutcher 


said the Greeks did not trouble abcut texture.“ 


even going out of their way to get rid of it. 


iven to the selection and use of material. . 


and his 
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He did not agree that a. flat surface gave a 
better notion of material, but a polished one 
did. If one polished granite it gained density 
of tone and colour. A water-colour drawing 
when it was glazed was far deeper in tone 
and colour than when unglazed. 
Mr. N. Hadwen having spoken, 

Mr. A. T. Bolton 

said it seemed to him that one point was that 
colour depended upon texture. He had a 
particular affection for the old London chim- 
ney-pot, such as could be seen at Kew, and he 
had desired to put some on a house he de- 
signed, and the result was that the apparently 
red pot at a distance of, say, half a mile 
looked black. The reason for that, he be- 
lieved, was that the old chimney-pot made 
on а potter's wheel had an open texture, but 
the modern ones were produced by a machine 
in the same way as drainpipes were, and the 
density of the material caused the light 
to affect the colour in the way described. 
It seemed obvious to him that colour and 
texture were intimately connected. The 
examples of ground and unground materials 
which Mr. Munby had shown greatly in- 
terested him (the speaker), because some 
years ago he gave a good deal of attention to 
mosaics and carefully examined some of those 
old ceiling mosaics at Rome and elsewhere, 
and he discovered that those beautiful blue 
vaults were produced by variations in the 
size of the tesserre and the size of the texture 
and the coarseness of the material. The 
importance of that was great; and spacing 
and jointing had a good deal to do with the 
result. He did not agree that the Parthenon 
would look the same in Portland or any other 
cement; the quality of the marble was inti- 
mately connected with the design. A 
problem was why some buildings were re- 
garded as exceptionally beautiful? To the 
translucency of the marble, which modified 
the shadow, had been ascribed, by Mr. 
Chisholm, much of the beauty of the Taj 
Mahal; and that would apply to the Par- 
thenon. The translucency produced by the 
polishing modified the shadows precisely as it 
did in the Taj Mahal; but with marble and a 
brilliant sky they had a good many of the 
trump cards which we did not get in this 
country. In Seville there were some late- 
period buildings. with common, washed-out, 
red bricks inlaid with tiles, and under the 
sky of Seville these tiles matched the sky. 
the combination teing very effective; but seen 
from above these tiles were nothing but the 
commonest black tiles, and it was the sun 
shining on them that produced such a glorious 
effect. Ап artist saw a thing as true without 
necessarily knowing the true scientific reason 
for it; his observation might be true and his 
own reason for it wrong. Mr. Munby's paper 
showed how intimately science could help 
them. Ав to Mr. Butterfield. the answer was 
that the architect said his buildings would re- 
quire 100 years before thev could be judged, 
and Keble was not as old ав that vet: but 
that would not help the inside, which was 
very trying in colour effect. He had alwavs 
been greatly interested in the subject of old 
stone walling, and in order to see how it 
was done had often measured lengths in 
variovs nlaces. Wanting to get a garden 
wall built rather more like the old work, 
he bought a quantity of old stone, and, 
instead of emploving a mason, he got a com- 
mon labonrer to use the material with the 
help of three or four other labourers. The 
result of their work was splendid. for it looked 
like a bit of some old medieval castle thrown 
v m a hurry with the enemv on the horizon. 
thoveh the loca! builders and masons did not 
like it at all. Later on it was necessary to 
make some alterations. and he let the ordinary 
masons do the work their wav. only stipulat- 
ing that there was to be no cobweb pointine, 
with the result that it looked like nart of the 
ordinary seaside church—surelv the lowest 
limit of rubble masonrv. That all showed 
the advantage of studving old methods of 
walling and then vetting men in a given 
locality to build in the wav thev could under- 
stand. He agreed that the size of a work 
was of importance in considering the question. 
He alwava thoneht that. the verv expensive 
bricks used in the outside of a ereat structure 
like the Westminster Cathedral were wasted, 


for common stocks might just as well have 


been used, judging bv the effect of various 
old bnildines he had seen, for the design world 
have looked as. fine, if not.finer, and the 
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money saved could have been spent inside, 
where it was needed. That was an illustra- 
tion of texture being carried too far. Design 
and scale had a great deal to do with the 
question. As to wax and solvent for the 
treatment of woodwork, it was all right if 
the solvent used was spirits of wine. It was 
expensive, but the treatment prevented the 
wood taking up dirt in the objectionable way 
in which it had in those premises, and the 
solvent evaporated. 


The Chairman, 


in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said that in olden times design counted for 
more than texture. It certainly seemed to 
be the case that the old builders had not 
texture in mind, but they had the effect of 
colour; nowadays, we seemed to have lost 
sight of that, though some speakers had 
alluded to it that night. As to Mr. Crace's 
remark that each material should have 
its own particular treatment, that seemed 
most true, but the difficulty was to 
know what the treatment should be. He 
remembered à modern church roof made of 
plain deal which looked very well, and a few 
years afterwards he saw the church again, and 
he found that the roof had been varnished, 
and the effect was horrible—the beautiful 
colour of the wood had gone and the varnish . 
had taken its place. During one's practice 
one found out what was the best wav to treat 
materials. | 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 


Mr. Munby, 


in reply, said he quite agreed with Mr. 
Jemmett that, if one had a big build- 
ing and viewed it from a distance one 
was fairly independent of texture; but this 
involved architectural form, which was really 
outside the discussion. At least, that was 
the spirit in which he considered the proposi- 
tion, 1.e., that they should try and consider 
texture apart from architectural form alto- 
gether—as applied to a flat surface. As to 
the R. I. B. A. book on stones with which Mr. 
Searles-Wood had credited him, it had really 
been produced by the Science Committee. 
He hoped it was of some value as indicating 
the texture of stones and distinguishing one 
stone from another. In reference to the use 
of 2-in. bricks, 2-in. stocks could now be ob- 
tained, and there was no reason why good 
bonding should not be got if the work was 
carried right through. They were rather 
more costly than ordinary stocks, but not 
excessively so. Mr. Searles-Wood had re- 
ferred to the fading of colour; a colour 
changed when light decomposed the material 
and changed it into something which had no 
colour or but little colour; it was the result 
of some actual chemical decomposition. He 
quite agreed with Mr. Crace that one cannot 
get fme arrisses with Ham Hill stone; but 
in some districts there was a fair amount 
of carving carried out in the material, and 
it was a stone that could be recommended 
where one could not afford architectural 
detail. Touching the question of solvents, | 
there was a difficulty in getting beeswax into 
the wood without the aid of a solvent. With 
the use of spirits of wine or turpentine. 
the wax could be got in easily, and 
then the solvent would evaporate. The 
final effect would depend on the amount of 
labour put into the work. Аз to Mr. Crace’s 
remarks about metals, he (the speaker) did not 
mean to suggest that in a fine -decorative 
scheme polished metals as a contrast. would 
not be an advantage in a good many designs. 
Dealing with the question of treatment, th? 
lecturer remarked that if architectural i 
features could not be afforded. wHht was to 
be done? It was often as much as one coul 


` do to get clients to use 2-in. bricks, and many 


must, for small work, depend largely on tex- 
ture. Something had been said about the range 
of use of materials. ‘They were trying to find 
out at the Institute why roofing tiles failed. 
He was told by a manufacturer not long ago 
that people would have roofing tiles made in 


certain old tints, and in producing tiles of 


that tint the materia] was improperly pre- 
pared; that was due to the insufficiency of 
knowledge of what certain materials. would 


do; it was clear, therefore. that the use of 


materials should ke confined to certain recog- 
nised limits. A speaker had suggested that 
the materials of to-day were better than they 


* 
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"were before; he did not agree with that 
altogether. Old tiles might be cited as often 
better than modern ones. Mr. Bolton had 
given some interesting experiences on walling. 
As a rule, if one left a piece of plain 
walling. the client, unfortunately, generally 
wanted to cover it up. The old walling wor 

was done in a jolly and haphazard way by 
men who were only partially educated in their 
craft. In those days the architect was the 
craftsman, and he was able to supervise things 
at leisure. Now, the ordinary contractor was 


not a builder, but a business man, and the- 


architect was harassed by technical questions 
which were too apt to drive cut questions of 
feeling and the smaller details, which meant 
so much in their collective effect. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting will te on January 15, when a paper 
will be read by Mr. E. F. Strange, entitled 
“Alfred Stevens.“ 


— — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects : 
Science and Proportion. 

At the sessional papers meeting of the 
Society on December 6 Mr. Paul Ogden, 
F. R. I. B. A., read a paper entitled Science 
and Proportion.“ Mr. Ogden's paper has 
been awaited with much interest by those who 
know how thoroughly he has investigated the 
subject he dealt with, and at the conclusion 
of the paper there was keen discussion of the 
points set forth. 

The following quotation from the Greek 
teacher Epictetus, said Mr. Ogden, though 
not exactly a text, was of value to his present 
purpose as evidence of the Greek attitude of 
mind, and, with other quotations that would 
follow, shows how modern discussions of art 
and architecture might Бе regenerated. 

и n Seeming doth not for every 
man answer to Being; for neither in weights 
nor measures doth the bare appearance con- 
tent us, but for each case we have discovered 
some rule. And here, then, is there no rule 
above seeming’ And how could it be that 
there were no evidence or discovery of things 
the most necessary for men? There is, then, 
a rule. And wherefore do we not seek it and 
find it, and, having found it, henceforth use 
it without transgression, and not so much as 
stretch forth a finger without it? For this it 
is, I think, that when it is discovered cureth 
of their madness those that mismeasure all 
things by seeming alone; so that henceforth 
setting out from things known and investi- 
gated. we may use an organised body of 
natural conceptions in all our several 
dealings." 

Few architects there are who do not use the 
word proportion. Some few have given us 
diagrams setting out buildings on interaxial 
Jines, but none have given reasons that the 
employment of such lines is the essence of 
the matter. Interaxial lines spaced a unit 
apait on plan, forming equal squares, have 
been used for the plan; and further than 
this, horizontal lines for the elevations and 
the spacing corresponding to the ratios of the 
musical scale. "These-will be found to give 
an harmonious, and therefore satisfactory 
result. The skeleton of interaxial lines would 
be something like а well-tuned musical instru- 
ment on which you may play harmonious com- 
positions should your knowledge of consonance, 
which to the architect means proportion, be 
equal to the task. Scientists assert that the 
ear and the eye, which are only media to the 
intelligence, are both affected by the same 
law, i.e., by vibrations. If rhythm and pro- 
portion are common to all objects worthy of 
the name of excellent, and if we could infuse 
rhythm and proportion into such objects, we 
should have objects which to the Greek view 
would be what we term “the beautiful." An 
ancient Greek would not understand our use 
of the word "beautiful." “That which is 
excellent,’ “That which is for the chief 
good," are the Greek views. Greek art is 
based on scientific reasoning. Proof тау be 
found in Plaw’s Republic.“ Aristotle's 
“ Ethics," and many other works (from which 
Mr. Ogden quoted passages at length). 

After quoting passages from Combarieu’s 
work “ Music—Its Laws and Evolution," to 
establish his point that music is based on 
science and law, and after pointing out that 
the same laws of proportional numbers are at 
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the basis of chemistry and of the spectrum, 
the lecturer said that we must find one coin- 
mon rule applicable not only to architecture, 
but to music, dancing, painting, poetry, and 
all objects. The one rule is harmony, which 
springs from rhythm, which in turn springs 
{тот measurable and synchronous vibrations. 
Buildings raised upon a skeleton of lines of 
proportional spacing, subdivided in measur- 
able proportions down to the smallest orna- 
ment, might be the solution that would bring 
us unity and harmony. Objectors ask, 
“Should all the buildings in one street be on 
one unit? The reply was, “It is desirable 
that they should have proportional units." 
He had that night brought before them by 
means of extracts from unusual sources, 
theories, and principles, the result of reading 
outside the beaten track. Further investiga- 
tion is necessary before the true principles 
could be gathered together. 

He had not vet put up a building without 
using the method of interaxial lines and the 
work is set out by rods cut to the length of 
the unit. For cottages he used a unit of 
5 ft. 3 in.; houses, 4 ft. to 5 ft.; schools, 
5 ft. 3 in.; works, 10 ft., 15 ft., and 20 ft.; 
furniture and ornament, some measurable unit 
of the main unit. 

Diagrams would not be given that night; 
they would be useless unless that which was 
adduced had been enough to justify continuing 
the work. We have lost the nature of Greek 
practice. Can we regain it? The law of 
numbers rules the world; the properties 
inherent in vibration, measurable, synchronous, 
harmonious, rhythmetic, and in consonance, 
are the essence of the chief good in life. 

Professor Capper, in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Ogden, said that they were grateful 
for the patient research that the paper was 
evidence of, and admired the way the 
lecturer had trought his wide reading to bear 
upon architecture. He suggested that French 


Gothic partakes largely of classical unity and 


propeton, in contrast to the northern Gothic. 
r. Sellars, in seconding. suggested that 
beauty depended on fitness as well as propor- 
tion, and the two were not always compatible. 
To a sailor a ship perfect in all her points 
was beautiful, because she was fittest for her 
work. In building, beauty was again fitness; 
when we have fitness we could reduce it to 
rule, but, with new habite and methods of 
construction growing up, what becomes of our 
rules? Rules may be good for the weak, but 
125 strong will drive his coach and six through 
them. 

Mr. Corbett thought that a general rule 
would be either too wide to be definite, or 
too narrow to be universally applicable. 
Greek conditions were different to modern con- 
ditions, but even their exactness was more to 
ee their mathematicians than their artists. 

e must trust our trained sense. 

Mr. Oldham felt that art was joy in life; 
but Mr. Ogden's conclusions were in contra- 
diction to this. 

Other speakers were Messrs. Hindle, Harris, 
Worthington, Wood, and Halliday, and after 
the discussion the vote of thanks was heartily 
accorded to Mr. Ogden. : 


Nottingham Architectural Society. 

Through the invitation of Lieut.-Col. Brewill, 
F. R. I. B. A., the Nottingham Architectural 
Society spent an interesting hour inspecting 
the new Territorial Headquarters on Mondav 
afternoon, December 4.  Lieut..Col. Brewill 
conducted them over the building. Ая the 
Society had paid a visit during the early stages 
of construction it was especially interesting 
to note the finishing of the work. 

The building is to house the five branches of 
the local Territorials, and the architect (Lieut.- 
Col. Brewill) has very cleverly arranged separate 
accommodation for each branch while fitting 
them into one whole scheme. An electric lift 
is provided for carrving the heavy equipment 
to the upper floors, and а system of telephones 
will be installed whereby every room can 
be put into instant communication with every 
portion of the building. "The stores will accom- 
modate at least 1,000 rifles and 600 saddles. 

Stables are provided for sixteen horses, and 
in the sick bay is an arrangement for slinging а 
sick horse if necessary. The front on Derby- 
road has been built in red sand-faced bricks 
and Hollington stone. The large drill-hall 
is 130 ft. long by 80 ft. wide. This large floor- 
space is entirely free from columns and is 
covered with a light steel roof of 80-ft. span, 
with a glass skylight the length of the hall. 
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In this the Keith gaslight has been substituted 
for electric light, being, in the architect's 
opinion, more suitable and economical. But 
even then it will require eight large lamps of 
300 candle-power each to light it at night. 

The ventilation is through louvre boards in 
the roof always open. АП floors are in Henne- 
bique construction, and average 3 in. thick. 

Some of the party afterwards visited the site 
of the explosion on Derby-road by invitation 
of Mr. Calvert, the consulting architect. 

The afternoon concluded with an inspection 
of Mr. Mitchell’s new garage in Toll-street. 
In the absence of the architects (Messrs. Booker 
& Shepherd) Mr. Shelton pointed out the 
interesting features, which are, briefly, solid 
steel columns in the garage on the ground floor, 
a reinforced concrete first floor and a very 
interesting arrangement of the steel roof trusses 
due to the peculiar formation of the site, and 
a suspended lift for motor-cars. Їп this form 
of lift there are no guides to obstruct the floor 
space. 

The second meeting of the Designing Club 
was held the following evening at the Society's 
rooms, under the chairmanship of Mr. E. R. 
Sutton, F. R. I. B. A., Vice-President. Four care- 
fully-thought-out designs were submitted for an 
Approach to a Public Park.“ 

The visitor, Mr. H. G. Watkins, A. R. I. B. A., 
who had set the conditions, gave an interesting 
criticism and placed them аз follows :— 

1. Pro bono publico. 

2. Dorian. 

3. Carbon. 

4. Member for Sark. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thank- 
to Mr. Watkins and the students who had suu- 
mitted drawings, urged the importance to thc 
students of not only sending in designs, but also 
attending and criticising them. 


The Architectural Assoclation of ireland. 


The annual smoking concert in connexion 
with this Association was held in the Imperial 
Hotel, Lower Sackville-street, on the 22nd ult., 
the chair being occupied by Mr. Page L. Dicken. 
son, M. R. I. A. I., President. One of the most 
successful reunions of the Association was 
brought to a close by the assembled company 
singing Аша Lang Syne,” the accompanists 
throughout being Messrs. J. Elvery and E. 
Maiben. 

A general meeting of this society was held 
on Tuesday, the 5th inst., in the Lecture Hall 
at 15, South Frederick-lane. Dublin. The 
President, Mr. Page L. Dickenson, M. R. I. A. I., 
occupied the chair. The minutes of the last 
general meeting having been read aud signed, 
the Committee’s report for the last session 
was read, and its adoption proposed by Mr. 
C. Н. Ashworth, F. R. I. X. I., who congratu- 
lated the Association on the favourable nature 
of the report and the cheerful outlook for 


the present session; Mr. J. Geoghegan 
seconded, and the report was carried 
unanimously. 


Two new members were elected, Mr. W. A. 
Dixon and Mr. С. D. B. Ward. Professor 
Scott, M.R.I.A.I., then read an interesting 
paper on Byzantine Architecture, illus- 
trated by numerous lantern views of the 
principal mosques and palaces in Constanti- 
nople and Hevenna. In the course of his 
remarks Professor Scott described many of 
the curious customs existing among the 
Mohammedans in connexion with their re- 
ligion апа ritual. The lecturer dwelt on the 
similarity existing between certain mouldings 
and details found in Byzantine work and 
those in early Irish architecture. 

In proposing а vote of thanks to Professor 
Scott at the conclusion of the lecture Mr. 
P. J. Lynch, M.R.I.A.L, laid great stress on 
the fact that a careful study and wide know- 
ledge of Byzantine architecture was a 
necessary prelude to the study of Irish archi- 
tecture. Mr. Lynch deplored the fact that 
so little attention has been paid in the past 
to this subject, and exhorted the members of 
the Royal Institute and the Association to 
band themselves together to form a renaissance 
in Irish architecture, to carry on the work 
so well Берип in a bygone age. 

Mr. O’Brien Smith briefly seconded the 
vote of thanks to Professor Scott. In putting 
the motion, which was carried with acclama- 
tion, to the meeting, the President, on behalf 
of the Association, sincerely congratulated 
Professor Scott on his recent appointment to 
the chair of Architecture at the National 
University. 
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A notice of a motion to be put to the next 
meeting was read, having for its object a 
reduction in the number of members required 
to form a quorum at special meetings. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 


The annual general meeting of this Institute 
was held at the Rooms, No. 31, South 
Frederick-street, Dublin, on Thursday last 
week. In the absence of the President, Mr. 
R. Caulfeild Orpen, B.A., F.R.I.A.L, Vice- 
President, occupied the chair. There were 
also present :—Messrs. J. C. Wilmot, L. 
O'Callaghan, J. A. Geoghegan, F. Hayes, 
J. H. Webb, T. J. Cullen, F. G. Hicks, 
C. H. Mitchell, H. Allberry, A. G. C. Millar, 
P. J. Lynch, F. E. Sparrow, G. L. O'Connor, 
and C. A. Owen, Hon. Secretary. 

The Hon. Secretary read the report of 
Council for the year 1911. А discussion en- 
sued regarding several of the matters referred 
to, and the report was adopted on the motion 
of Mr. Wilmot, seconded by Mr. Lynch. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. F. Hayes, sub- 
mitted his statement of accounts, showing that 
the Institute continues to be in a sound 
financia] position. 

The Chairman read the report of the 
scrutineerg of the ballot for Council, and 
declared the following gentlemen duly elected 
for the year 1912 :—Messrs. C. H. Ashworth, 
G. P. Sheridan, J. H. Webb, L. O'Callaghan, 
F. G. Hicks, H. Allberry, W. Kaye-Parry, 
A. G. C. Millar, W. A. Scott. 


Liverpool Architectural Society. 

At the meeting of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society on Monday, December 4, a 
paper by Mr. W. H. Ward, A.R.I.B.A., was 
read, entitled “ Renaissance Church Archi- 
tecture in France,” the paper being illustrated 
by excellent lantern slides. The President of 
the Society, Mr. Arnold Thornely, F.R.I.B.A., 
was іп the chair, and a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer was proposed by T. E. Eccles, 
F. R. I. B. A., and seconded by Mr. Gilbert 
Fraser, A.R.I.B.A. 


Glasgow Technical Coilege Architecturai 
Craftsmen's Society. 


At а recent meeting of the "Technical 
College Architectural Сааса Society, 
Glasgow, Mr. James S. Boyd in the 
chair, Mr. John Crawford read а paper 
on The Duties of a Foreman Mason.” 
After describing the preliminary орега- 
tions, the importance of accurately setting 
out the main lines of the proposed buildings, 
and several methods of doing so were fully 
explained. Excavations and timbering, and 
the careful supervision of the bedding and 
bonding of foundations, walls. and columns 
were dealt with. Mr. Crawford emphasised 
the importance of good dampcourses, the 
ventilation of floors, also panelled and lath and 
plaster walls, and the building of vents to 
prevent down draught. The care to be exer- 
cised in erecting various kinds of walling. 
tracery, and circular windows, stairs, etc., was 
fully dealt with. The lecturer also explained 
the ordinary routine in building contracts, of 
ordering. taking delivery, and checking 
the various materials required.— Discussion 


followed. , 
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The lastitution of Civil Engineers. 


At the ordinary meeting of this Institution 
on Tuesday, the 5th inst., elections of new 
members, Associate members, and Associates, 
transfers of Associate members to members, 
and admission of students were reported. 
Five members were elected, і.е. :—]Ј. 
Cadman, D.Sc., Edgbaston, Birmingham; 
H. W. Firth, Electrical Engineer’s Office. 
Great Eastern Railway, Liverpool-street 
Station, E. C.; H. E. Mitton, Codnor, near 
Derby; L. P. D. Taylor, Mortlake; H. 
Wadale. Gateshead-on-Tyne. One hundred 
and thirty-three Associate members were also 
elected. 


— . س‎ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Tue Story or Foro Anpry. By Sidney 
Heath. (London: Francis Griffiths. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


A History oF ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Ву Е. M. Simpson. (Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 21s. net.) 
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THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 


ALEXANDRIA, ITS PLACE IN 
ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY. 


AT & meeting of the Societv of Architects 
on Thursday, Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, A. R. I. B. A. 
(Past Vice-President, Hon. Librarian), read а 
paper, entitled Alexandria: Its Place in 
Architectural History, of which the following 
is an abstract :— 

„On account of its geographical position 
and fine natural harbours, easily made more 
safe by artificial means, Alexandria has neces- 
sarily been the most important seaport of 
Egypt for many centuries, while it was for & 
considerable period one of the very greatest 
cities of the civilised world. This was during, 
and extended beyond, the fourth important 
building epoch in Egyptian history, that known 
as the Ptolemaic, its greatness lasting from the 
days of Alexander the Great—say, roughly, 
from 330 в.с. —о the VIIth century А.р. 
Near as it is to Cairo, there seems to be no 
evidence that it was a pare of importance 
when the pyramids were building, 4,000 years 
before that time, nor even during the Proto- 
Doric or the Theban periods ; but at the later 
date referred to, when there was a renaissance of 
Egyptian architecture at Edfou and Phile 
so closely resembling the Theban work of 
Karnack and Luxor as not at first acquaintance 
to be easily distinguished from it, Alexandria 
was at the height of its prosperity. It occupied 
a position where many influences met. It 
was founded and colonised almost entirely 
by Greeks at first, these being afterwards 
augmented if not supplanted by Romans ; 
and it traded with all parts of the Eastern 
Mediterranean by sea, and simultaneously up 
the Nile with Egypt, and by caravan even wit 
Assyria and Babylonia. 

Thus it was the natural meeting-place of 


many influences, particularly at the time 


when Greek art was declining and the Roman 
scarce developed ; yet not much is known of it, 
and the archeologist and the inquirer into the 
evolution of architectural forms had troubled 
little about what its ruins might havo to tell ; 
for, not once but several times, it has been 
ravaged and destroyed, and the remains of 
its former glories are comparatively few, 
and the actual dates of such fragments as have 
been discovered can by no means be determined 
with precision. Even the buildings of which 
they formed a part can, as a rule, be only guessed 
at, so complete has the destruction been, and 
apparently so scant the care taken to record, 
even approximately, where the remains have 
been found ; the &ite of the ancient citv being 
now occupied by а modern town, partly Arab 
and partlv European, or 1 beneath the 
waters of what is called the old harbour (now 
cased with & sea-wall), while & new harbour 
with great wharves and quavs occupies а 
large area to the south of it. Excavating and 
investigation have been unmethodical and 
spasmodic, and far more frequently undertaken 
for the purpose of utilising the masonry of 
former structures for the erection of new 
ones than for archeological research. Even 
at the present time a low hill, honeycombed 
with catacombs, is being quarried away bodily 
to provide stone for a new quay in the harbour, 
which is to become the Mediterranean terminus 
of the Cape to Cairo railwav ! 

In such circumstances it is to the Museum 
that a visitor naturally turns first for enlighten- 
ment; іо be met, to а certain extent but not 
entirely, by disappointment. It contains, 
it is true, numerous objects, possessing both 
interests and beauty, arranged with consider- 
able regard to artistic effect; but it is 
necessary to make one’s own deductions from 
them. Of orderliness in the scientific sense 
there is little, for, though here and there an 
attempt has been made to collect statuettes 
or architectural features into groups, there has 
been scarcely any effort to differentiate with 
regard either to probable date or to locality 
of discovery —in most cases probably unknown. 
The descriptions attached to the exhibits are 
silent on these points, having been obviously 
composed by one who was more enthusiastic 
as ап art critic than as an archeologist, and 
consisting for the most part of eulogies in French 
upon the beautv of the object, its contour, 
modelling and colour, wholly valueless to one in 
search of knowledge and capable of judging 
of these things for himself. It is only possible, 
therefore, to accept the collection as being 
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Alexandrian, and to apply knowledge acquired 
elsewhere to the double task of first producing 
some order out of the prevailing chaos, and then 
discovering in what way and to how great an 
extent Alexandrian architecture was influenced 
by what went before it, and how it afterwards 
influenced what was to come. 

The lessons learnt, if not many, are by no 
means insignificant, but before those of the 
Museum itself can be fully understood it is 
necessary to pay а visit to the principal cata- 
combs, which are under the control of the 
Museum authorities. The central chamber, 
reached by а spiral staircase from the surface, 
and cut in the solid rock, is said (on doubtful 
authority) to be the tomb of Caracalla and his 
wife. At any rate, its entrance is flanked 
by indifferent statues of а Roman Emperor 
and Roman lady; but these are probablv of 
later workmanship than the chamber itself, 
as are also certain obviously Roman sarcophagi 
and Roman urns. The architectural and 
sculptural embellishments of the room anil 
its immediate approach are of the most mixed 
character imaginable ; but they agree in their 
indications of date, and leave little doubt about 
the work having been done, most of it, about 
200 B.c. | 

Just as it is not surprising to find purely 
Egyptian characteristics in the ornament of, 
the catacomb chamber, so is the presence of 
Greek feeling only what might be expected. 
Essentially, Alexandria was & Greek Colonial 
Settlement, if not at one time the greatest 
centre of Greek civilisation, and the Museum 
contains more architectural objects of Greek 
spirit, both in design and execution, than almost 
any other in the world—all presumably local. 
Thus the Greek egg and tongue is а common 
enrichment. It is seen, for instance, on а few 
Ionic capitals, enriching the echinus in the usual 
way, while the abacus is similarly enriched 
with the leaf and tongue, all sharply cut after 
the typical Greek manner, particularly that of 
& somewhat later date, such as is found at 
earliest in the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
(350 в.с.). The shallow character of the volute 
also suggests late workmanship ; it recalls that 
of the Nereid Monument from Lycia, now in 
the British Museum, which is generally con- 
sidered to belong to the Ist century B.c. The 
Alexandrian examples probably belong to a 
period between these dates. 

So far as the multitude of examples may 
be taken to indicate anything, however, they 

ive the undoubted impression that the principal 

reek work at Alexandria was of the Corinthian 
Order. It is well known that to the west of 
Greece, in Sicily and Magna Grecia (Southern 
Italy), the Doric Order was employed exclu- 
sively, while to the east, along the Syrian coast, 
the Tonic was used as universally. In Greece 
itself, as at Athens, the greatest buildings were 
Doric, those of secondary size and importance 
were Ionic, and only the tinicst and most 
delicate gems were Corinthian—that is, in the 
days of independence. Later on, when the 
Romans ruled, the great Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius was, it must be admitted, erected 
in the Corinthian Order. 

But the recognised examples of Greek 
“ Corinthian " are extremely few, so few that 
they can be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand. The Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, 
very small, has generally been considered the 
most typical, till the discovery of the more 
beautiful capitals of the internal Order of the 
Tholos at Epidaurus. Both of these examples 
have tendril volutes springing from acanthus 
leaves, and so probably has the elliptical 
capital, of apparently late workmanship, which 
was brought from the site of the Temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, and is now in the British 
Museum. As а rule, in the known Roman 
examples of Corinthian capitals the tendril 
is stiffened and strengthened till it has more 
the 5 of a voluted leaf—so much so, 
that the gradual evolution from it, through 
Romanesque work, of the French “crochet ” 
capital has been traced, in which the leaf is 
that of the hart's-tongue fern when partly open. 

Is it possible that Alexandria was the real 
home of the Corinthian Order, and that the 
tendril volute was a mere local variation, beauti- 
ful but not essential to it ? In the numerous 
examples in the Alexandrian Museum the 
tendril volute is never found, but it is replaced 
by а broad voluted leaf at the corners—though 
tendrils are used for the caulicole. The capital 
in this form is exquisitely beautiful and struc- 
turally strong enough for employment on a large 
scale—and several of the numerous examples 
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are quite large: while the develop ment. from 
it of the Roman form is natural and easv. 

There is only one Doric eapital in the Museum, 
and that is of exceedingly late Greck character, 
and carved in the local white stone, with а 
shallow abacus and echinus, and with annulets 
replaced by flat bands, like those found just 
below true Egyptian capitals of all known types 
and dates. Again, it is possible that an inter- 
mediate form is recognisable between the types 
of Greece and Rome, but the evidence is insufh- 
cient to base a theory on. Certainly there is 
another similar capital near Alexandria, lying 
on the beach some half-mile to the south of 
Nelson’s Island and the Bay of Abou Kir, 
so like this one in size and workmanship, 
зо far as can be judged (for it has suffered much 
from the action of sea-water), that it might well 
have been another of the same range as that 
in the Museum. No more than this could be 
said, if it were not for abundant evidence that 
here, upon the shore, some 15 miles from 
Alexandria itself, there was at one time a place 
of considerable size, possibly a pleasure resort 
(Canopus is known to have existed somewhere 
in this neighbourhood); for the shore-line is 
broken up into a series of small, well- protected 
and almost landlocked bays with sandv beaches 
separated from one another by low headlands 
of coral rock, forming safe and delightfully 
picturesque bathing - places. Overlying the 
coral there is a softer rock, little better than 
compacted sand, which forms а low cliff, 
nearly vertical, and against this as a backing 
there have been buildings in the Roman period, 
extending out towards and in some cases into 
the sea. For a length of close upon a mile 
there are constant evidences of this, the escarp- 
ment being in some places given a facing of 
Roman tiles (or bricks), sometimes plastered 
on the surface, and sometimes of squarcd 
masonry; while in other places cross walls 
of the same materials project from the cliff 
towards the sea; and in yet others, and much 
more frequently, the coral bed has been worked 
in the solid into the shape of rooms with inter- 
vening walls, the present level of the floors being 
somctimes below and sometimes above the 
water level—which varies little, for there is 
scarcely any tide. 

Most of these indications of a Roman settle- 
ment are tragmentary, and need careful survey- 
ing for their elucidation, but upon one of 
the promontories there is something more, the 
re nains of what was obviously once an important 
building. Close to it, upon its north, there lies 
toe Doric capital already referred to, having a 
diameter of 20 in., and а little further north 
again is a broken drum of a column, the approxi- 
mate diameter of which is 22 in., of a beautiful 
blue marble veined with white. On the other 
side of, and almost adjoining it to the south- 
east, half-surbmerged in water, are great masses 
of worked granite, having every appearance 
of being portions of an attached colossal statue 
of Ptolemaic Egyptian character. Casual 
inspection from the shore could determine no 
more than this, though one fragment looked 
as if it were reeded ; a well-equipped party 
might spend some time in discovering more 
among the surf. So, too, it is with the building, 
of which a few rough dimensions only could be 
taken by a solitary individual having only a 
2.ft. rule in his pocket, and but а short hour 
or two at his disposal. 
some danger in making a close examination 
of the passages through the apse walls, consider- 
ing how the sca pours through ; but the accom- 
panying plan of half of this extraordinary place 
will indicate, with the notes made upon the 
spot, that it is worth close investigation. 
It is all submerged, it must be remembered, 
except the walls,“ and these are not built 
but formed of the solid coral rock, out of which 
the chambers and channels have been hollowed ; 
and the chambers are cut to a greater depth 
seawards than towards the shore, where they 
eventually rise above sea level, as if they had 
been the ante-rooms to an enclosed sea bathing 
establishment. 

There is à possibility, it must be admitted, that 
these remains (which can hardly be called 
ruins, being little more than rock-cut founda- 
tions) were of post-Roman origin, with the 
exception of the colossal statue already men- 
tioned ; for even after the fall of Rome, Alex- 
andria retained a great amount of its importance, 
rivalling Constantinople for а considerable 
period as the centre of the Christian faith —as it 
still is the metropolis, if there be one, of the 
Coptic branch thereof. Thus the mere presence 
of Roman bricks regularly built up in walls, and 
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of Roman masonry, can be taken as definite 
evidence only that the work was not carried 
out before the advent of the Romans. On the 
other hand, such evidence as there is of archi- 
tectural work during the period known as the 
Byzantine is wholly to the cffect that Alexandria 
was then, in an architectural sense, completely 
dominated by the great city on the Bosphorus. 
This is seen in the Museum, where there are 
several fine Byzantine columns and isolated 
capitals, equal in all respects to those of Con- 
stantinople, Ravenna, and Venice, and identical 
in spirit with such as would be found in either 
of those acknowledged Byzantine centres, 


of any date between the VIth and XJth 
centuries of the Christian era. "There are, for 
instance, lonie columns, with Byzantine 


dosserets resting on their capitals, carved with 
the Maltese Cross; but with the carving raised 
above the general surface and not sunk beneath 
it, as is almost invariable in Byzantine work 
elsewhere; but in the capitals themselves 
the dart replaces the tongue, and the volutes 
are crude. Perhaps—it is only а suggestion 
with no proof to support it—these capitals 
belonged to one of the earlier Christian buildings, 
of a date even earlier than that of the founda- 
tion of Constantinople; for it is difficult to 
believe that the Byzantine style sprang into 
existence, without evolution by gradual degrees, 
complete and perfect, with the building of 
that city and the erection of its great domed 
churches. And Alexandria, alone of all the 
great towns of the East, can reasonably be 
supposed to have been the place where any such 
gradual change took place—subject, as it was, 
to many influences itself. 

That for which Alexandria stands alone is, in 
cnaracter, late Greek or early Roman as some 
might call it, but in greater truth Alexandrian, 
tvpitied by a form of Corinthian capital practic- 
ally unknown elsewhere, but common in the 
Egyptian port, as the numerous examples 
in the Museum indicate without doubt. It 
is, too, one of the most beautiful forms of 
capital known, beyond the beauty of that 
generally known as the Corinthian— with little 
evidence that it was ever used at Corinth— 
which it resembles in all respects except the use 
of leaf volutes at the angles in place of tendrils. 
Thus there surely is at least a doubt whether 
Alcxandria was not the real home of the Order. 
If so, the name of Alexandrian should be 
given to it in place of Corinthian, and the 
Alexandrian form should be accepted as the 
general type. At least its recognition, and its 
use with such modifications as might be called 
for under individual circumstances, is fully 
justified in modern work which apes the Classic.“ 
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ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


Tur following is the list of prizes and prize- 
winners for this vear :— Historical Paint ing: 
The City of Refuge—Gold Medal and Travelling 
Studentship (200/.), Margaret Lindsay Williams. 
Landscape Painting: Storm Clearing off on 
the Skirts of a Wood—Turner Gold Medal 
and Scholarship (50/.), Gladys M. Clark 
Kennedy. Landscape Painting: A Lock on a 
River or Canal—Creswick Prize (25/.) and Silver 
Medal, Joan Joshua. Design for the Decoration 
of a Portion of a Public Building : Winter— 
First Prize (301.) and Silver Medal, Margaret 
Lindsay Williams; Second Prize (10/.) and 
Bronze Medal, Florence Margaret Walden. 
Design in Monochrome for a Figure Picture : 
Samson Pulling Down the Pillars in the House 
of Dagon (not to be treated as a single figure 
work). Judges, Chap. xvi.—Armitage Prizes, 
First (30“.) and Bronze Medal, not awarded; 
Armitage Prizes, Second (10/4) and Bronze 
Medal, Katherine Frances Clausen. Composi- 


tion in Colour—Prize (10/.) and Silver Medal, 
Cartoon of a Draped Figure: 


James Williams. 
Agrippina Carrying the Ashes of Germanicus— 
Prize (25/.) and Silver Medal, Madeline Emily 
Green. Painting of a Figure from the Life— 
First Prize (10/.) and Silver Medal, Horace 
Edward Quick ; Second Prize, Bronze Medal, 
Alice Adrienne Nash. Painting of a Head 
from the Life—First Prize (5L) and Silver 
Medal, not awarded; Second Prize, Bronze 
Medal, Madeline Emily Green tied with Charles 
Vincent Holder, who, having won the prize 
before, was disqualified. Perspective Drawing 
in Outline (open to painters and sculptors 
only): One of the Piers near the Queen Victoria 
Memorial in the Mall— Prize (5.) and Silver 
Medal, no competition. Set of Four Drawings 
of a Figure from the Life— First Prize (15/.) and 
Silver Medal, Frank Crown Mitchell ; Second 
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Prize (107.) and Bronze Medal. Horace Edward 
Quick, tied with Leopold Lemage Swain. who 
was disqualified, having received the prize 
before. Set of Three Studies of Draperx — 
Silver Medal, Grace Mary Hawkins. Com- 
position in Sculpture: Rescued—4:old Medal 
and Travelling Studentship (200/.), John Angel. 
Model of a Design: An Act of Mercy, to include 
not less than two figures—First Prize (., 
and Silver Medal, Gilbert Ledward ; Second 
Prize (10/.) and Bronze Medal. Newbury Abbot 
Trent.“ Model of a Bust from the Life— 
First Prize, Silver Medal, Robert Peter Baker: 
Second Prize, Bronze Medal, Chas. Randle 
Jackson. Design for a Medal: A Design for a 
Medal to Commemorate the Coronation. with 
an Enthroned Figure on one side and an 
Allegorical Design on the other.—Prize .) 
and Silver Medal, Edmond T. Wyatt War. 
Set of Three Models of a Figure from the Life— 
First Prize (154) and Silver Medal, Robert 
Peter Baker; Second Prize (10/.) and Bronze 
Medal, James Booth.“ Design in Architecture : 
The Hall of a City Company —Gold Medal and 
Travelling Studentship (200/.)) Alan Binning. 
Set of Architectural Drawings First Prize. 
Silver Medal, Walter Llewellyn Clark ; Second 
Prize, Bronze Medal. Augustus Gaffett Brvett. 
An Architectural Design — Prize (20/.) aud 
Silver Medal, James Mitchell Whitelaw. rt 
of Drawings of an Architectural Design 
First Prize (15/.) and Silver Medal. Verner 
Owen Rees; Second Prize (10/.) and Bronze 
Medal, Cyril Farey. Perspective Drawing in 
Outline (open to architects only): The 
“ College " at Westminster School, containing 
the Dormitory exclusive of the Sanatorium at 
the south end, but inclusive of the entrance 
and stair at the north end — Silver Medal. 
James Gough Cooper. Original Composition in 
Ornament (open to architects only): Prize 
(51.) and Silver Medal, Thos. Penburthy Bennett. 
Architectural Design with Coloured Decoration : 
The East End of a Memorial Chapel—Nilver 
Medal, no competition. 

Landseer Scholarships in Painting and 
Sculpture, of 404. a year each, tenable for two 
years, have been awarded—in Painting 10 
Archibald G. Barnes and Katherine F. Clausen ; 
in Sculpture, to Robert P. Baker : and for one 
year in Sculpture to James Booth and Alfr 
Wilkinson. 


— — — 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. W. L. Lucas is moving into new offices 
at 9, Great George-street, Westminster. 


Architectnral Assistants at the Office of Works. 


In Friday's Parliamentary Papers Мг. 
Snowden asks the Hon. Memter for 
Southampton, as representing the First. Com- 
missioner of Works, whether, before any steps 
are taken to place any of the class termed 
architectural assistants engaged in the Ottice 
of Works on the established list, the desires of 
al who are eligible will be ascertained, зо 
that all of the class shall have an oppor- 
tunity, if they so desire, of being placed upon 
the established list.— Mr. Dudley Ward savs 
the answer is in the affirmative. Mr. Snowden 
further asks whether the Treasury regard the 
technical certificate of the Board of Works 
Commissioners, granted to each member oi 
the architectural assistants, as being equiva- 
lent to the certificate granted bv the Civil 
Service Commissioners to the class engaged 
upon similar work and termed assistant archi- 
tects; and if it was intended to carry tbe 
same privileges of establishment. equivalent 
pay, superannuation, and regular annual зп. 
crement.--Mr. Dudley Ward replies in the 
negative to both questions. 


The Aldwych Site. 


The House of Representatives and subse- 
quently the Senate of the Australian Com- 
monwealth, according to a message through 
Reuter's Agency, have approved the de- 
cision of the Federal Government to pur hase 
the freehold of the eastern portion of the 
Strand-Aldwych site for the sum of 364.0007. 
It is proposed to erect. upon the site a build. 
ing for the official headquarters of the Corm- 
monwealth, and probably also of some ot the 
Australian States. The cost of the building 
is estimated at 223,000/. 


н Disqualified, having received the prize tefore. 
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Balliol College Chapel. 

It is understood that the Master and 
Fellows of Balliol College have decided against 
the proposal to rebuild the College Chapel, 
against which Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., Mr. 
Basi] Champneys, and others have protested. 


The International Fire Service Council. 

A general meeting of the International Fire 
Service Council will ke held on the occasion 
of an International Fire Service and Fire 
Prevention Congress at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow from May 25 to 30, 1912 (new era), 
to be organised by the Imperial Fire Brigades 
Federation of Russia, and held under the 
auspices of the Council. 


Building on Consecrated Ground. 

In the Court of Arches on December 8 Sir 
Lewis T. Dibdin, D.C.L., Dean of Arches, 
sitting in the Church House, Westminster. 
delivered judgment in the appeal from a 
judgment of the Chancellor of the Gloucester 

iocese refusing a faculty for the erection of 
& church school upon consecrated land, not 
used for burials, in Holy Apostles parish, 
Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham. Sir Lewis 
Dibdin decided to allow the appeal—without 
order as to costs—upon the grounds that, 
whilst land once consecrated cannot, in 
general, be used for secular purposes, in the 
particular circumstances before him the 
sufficient ecclesiastical purpose and use of the 
` proposed school buildings were, in his opinion, 
established. 

) London University. 

The Principal of London Universitv has 
received from the Chancellor, Lord Rosebery, 
a letter written to him by a gentleman, who 
wishes to remain anonymous, cffering to erect 
at University College a building for :— 

(a) The combined School of Architecture 
(resulting from the amalgamation of 
the schools at present separately con- 
ducted at University College and 
King’s College), together with the 
following—so far as a sum of 30, 000“. 
will suftice—viz. :— 

(b) Studios for the teaching of sculpture 
and the rearrangement of the School 
of Fine Art; and 

(c) The Department of Applied Statistics, 
including the Laboratory of Eugenics. 

Mr. F. M. Simpson, professor of architec- 
ture, has been appointed architect for the new 
chemical laboratories to be erected at 
University College. 


The Carpenters' Compaay. 

The folowing list of candidates success- 
fully passed the Company's Examination in 
sanitary building construction held recently :— 
Gold medal and Clerks' of Works Association 
prize of five guineas, Thos. J. Welsh; silver 
medal and certificate, L. S. R. Hart; bronze 
medal and certificate, L. Barnard, F. Boxall, 
Wm. Clarke. Н. J. Hollands, A. C. Huffell, 
George Priestlev, and G. E. Vincent ; certifi- 
cates, J. M. Brown, Н. F. Bryer, G. E. Burr, 
C. E. Evans, J. E. Fell, A. E. France, W. E. 
Hall, J. W. Judson, and A. Mitchell. It is 
interesting to note that a large proportion of 
the candidates came from the provinces, and 
even the more distant ones. 


Diaries for 1912. 

Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, Ltd., Hatfield- 
street Works, Stamford-street, S.E., have sent 
us specimens of their registered date indicating 
blotting pads for 1912. These blotting pads 
are admirable productions, and leave little or 
nothing to be desired. We may draw atten- 
tion to the pads, 7 and 8a, both of which are 
very serviceable and sensible blotting pads 
and diaries combined. 

The Saxon Portland Cement Company, Ltd., 
Cambridge, have sent us a copy of their neat 
little pocket diary for 1912. It includes an 
accident insurance coupon. 


—— ͥ —ʒv— 
COM PETITION NEWS. 


Technical Institute, Cardiff. 

The awards in this competition are as 
follows: — First premiated design, Messrs. 
Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas, of Cardiff; 
second premiated design, Messrs Cooper & 
Slater. of Blackburn: third premiated design, 
Mr. J. Myrtle Smith, of London; fourth 
premiated design, Messrs. Spalding & Myers, 
of London. | 
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The designs are to be exhibited at the 
City Hall, Cardiff, from Monday, the 18th, to 
Friday, the 22nd inst. 

Cottage Hospitai, Weilington, Shropshire. 

Of the competitive designs submitted for 
this building the assessor, Mr. W. L. Bernard, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Bristol, has awarded first 
place to those prepared by Mr. Leslie T. 
Moore, A.R.1.B.A., of Raymond-buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

Sheffield, Woodseats U.M. Charch. 

In the limited competition recently held 
for this new building Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, architects, 5, Clement's Inn, 
"trand, London, W.C., were successful. 


Chelsea Town Hall Decorations. 

Mr. Charles Sims, A.R.A., Mr Frank О. 
Salisbury, Mrs. Sargent Florence, and Mr. 
George Woolwav are the successful artists in 
the competition for designs for the decoration 
of the large hall in the Chelsea Town Hall. 
The inception of the scheme was due to Mr. 
Christopher Head, late Mayor of the 
borough. Mr. Jolin S. Sargent, R.A., Mr. 
P. Wilson Steer, and Mr. E. A. Rickards, 
F. R. I. B. A., adjudicated. Thirty - seven 
painters competed, including Mr. Young 
Hunter, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Jamieson, Mr. 
Robert Fowler, Mr. Leist, and Miss Emily 
Ford. An article on the subject will appear 
subsequently. We understand that a further 
competition will be held for other decorations. 


Marylebone Municipal Buildings Competition. 

In our review of this competition we did 
not mention tliat tlie assessor, Mr. Hare, also 
noted as excellent designs, worthy of com- 
mendation, the following :—No. 76, Mr. 
William Whitehead; No. 99, Messrs. 
Edwin T. Hall & E. Stanlev Hall; No. 121, 
Mr. Matthew J. Dawson; No. 126, Messrs. 
Н. Townshend Morgan & Alan Bruce; 
No. 157, Sir A. Brumwell Thomas. 


Stock Exchange, Toronto. 

January 2 next is the day for receiving 
drawings, limited to architects in Toronto, for 
a Stock Exchange building. Mr. Е. 5. Baker, 
F. R. I. B. A., is the professional assessor.. | 


— يھ‎ 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnet.—Sanction has been received from 
the Local Government Board to the borrowing 
of 2,788/. towards the paving of the High- 
street. Plans havo been passed for Mr. Cude 
for alterations to premises in Highestrect. 
Messrs. Scott & Fraser have lodged plans for 
the erection of a conference hall at the corner 
of High-street and Fitzjohn-avenue for the 
Rev. H. Ensor. ' 

East Ham.—The following tenders have been 
accepted :—Messrs. J. H. Sankey & Son, 
Bangor slates for swimming-bath, 9/. 15s. 6d. 
per 1,200; Mr. A. Sambridge, laying slates 
and fixing ridge for swimming-bath, 4s. 3d. 
per square and 2d. per foot run, respectively ; 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., terra-cotta pier for 
swimming-bath entrance, 14/. The following 
plans have been passed:—Mr. P. Cornish, 
four houses, St. Olave’s-road; Mr. Н. C. Sey- 
mour, ten houses and shop, Huldane-road ; Mr. 
F. Hamlett, buildings on site of Nos. 9 and 
11, Cotswold-gardens; Mr. W. Stewart, addi- 
tions to “ General Gordon," Albert-road, North 
Woolwich, also house and shop, Mitcham- 
road; Mr. G. Clark, ten houses, Wallsend- 
road. 

Friern Barnet.—The following plans have 
been passed:—Mr. J. J. Wilkinson, three 
houses, Cromwell-road; Mr. A. Collins, altera- 
tions to Fairstead,". Friern-lane; Mr. H. 
Johnson, alterations to Mickledore, Atheneum- 
road. 

Greenwich.—The tender of Mr. William 
Bailey, 40, Pelton-road, has been accepted, at 
212/. 15s. 6d., for carrying out decorative and 
repair works at the late Lee Board of Works 
Offices, Old Charlton. The north side of 
Nelson-street is to be repaired with York 
paving at an estimated cost of 1567. A portion 
of Pelton-road is also to be repaired with 
granite at 150/. The tender of Messrs. Henry 
Woodham & Sons, Sangley-road, Catford, S.E., 
has been accepted, at 857/., for forming and 
paving as а new street part of Bramshot- 
avenue, А plan has been lodged by Messrs. 
Gunning & Son for ten houses in Anchor and 
Норе-Јапе. 

Hackney.—The sewer in Richmond-road is 
to be constructed for a length of about 517 ft. 
with 15-in. glazed stoneware pipes at an 
estimated cost of 2501. Electricity mains are 
to be extended at an estimated cost of 2.200/. 
The tender of Mr. G. J. Anderson, 26, Lower 
North-street, Poplar, has been accepted at 
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43M. 78. Id., for paving part of Moundfield- 
road as a new street. The edge kerbs and 
flat channels are to be done with Cornish 
granite. The tender of the Acme Flooring 
and Paving Company (1904), Ltd., has been 
accepted at 3,348/. 7s. ld., for paving the 
curriugeway of a portion of Southgate-road 
with Acme sectional jarrah wood-blocks 3 in. 
deep. This includes the laying of the founda- 
tion and repair and maintenance for seven 
years, The following plans have been 
passed : — Mr. J. Ellis, motor garage rear of 
No. 130, Shackwell-lane; Mr. A. J. West, 
additions to factory rear of No. 38, Albert- 
road, Dalston; Mr. E. E. Fowler, additions to 
factory, Bull-alley, near Clevedon-street, Stoke 
Newington Common; Mr. T. Critt, alterations 
und additions, No. 55, Tottenham- road. 

Hammersmith.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. A. P. Killik, for the erection of shops on 
the site of Nos. 162, 164, and 166, King-street ; 
also for Mr. Thomas R. Somerford, for shops 
on the site of Nos. 150, 152, und 1524, King- 
street. 

Hemel Hempstead.—At a recent meeting of 
the Joint Hospital Bourd it was decided to 
invite Mr. Ivon G. Mead, Hemel Hempstead, 
to act as architect for the erection of the 
proposed new hospital. i 

Hendon (Urban).—The Surveyor has been 
instructed to prepare plans for the construc- 
tion of surfaco water-drains in Sunnyfields- 
road and Sunny-gardens, at an estimuted cost 
of 1,326/., and in Green-lune at 705. Kerbing 
uud paving works are to be carried out to the 
footpath on the east side of Brent-street at an 
estimated cost of 2068/4. The following plans 
have been passed:—Mr. F. Howkins, twelve 
houses, Huamilton-road, Woodstock Estate; 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust, Ltd., addi- 
tions to “ Homestield,” off Erskine-hill; Mr. 
V. L. Reynolds, eight houses, Hodford-road : 
Mr. Edwin Evans, six houses, “ The Crest.” 
Brent.street; Mr. Edward Streather, twenty- 
two houses, Hollswell-road: Mr. R. V. Hart, 
eight shops, Golder's Green road; Mr. A. J. 
Edmondson, four houses, The Riding; Mr. J. 
Wright, offices, ete., Ramsey and Argyle roads: 
Second Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., eight flats, 
Addison-way; Mr. б. П. King, five houses, 
Alexandra-road. A plan has been lodged by 
Mr. S. J. Aish for fourteen houses. 

Poplur.—Paving works are to be carried 
out by the Surveyor during 1912 at an 
estimated cost of 10,0007. A plan submitted by 
the Star Manufacturing Company for the 
erection of new workshops in Davis-street has 
been approved. 

South Mims.—Tenders nre to be invited by 
the Rural District Council for laying an 18-in. 
pipe in Station-road, Potters Bar, at ап 
estimated cost of 122/. 

Stepney.—A new 9-in. glazed ware pipe 
sewer is to be substituted for the existing 
sewer in a portion of Varden-street, Mile 
Eud, Old Town, at an estimated cost of 175/. 
No objection is to be raised to the proposal 
of Mr. J. G. Oatley for the erection of a 
building in Cotton-street. 

Wandsworth.—A portion of the footpath on 
the southern side of Wimbledon-road, Balham, 
is to be paved with artificial stone, and the 
kerb and granite sett carriage entrances 
relaid, at an estimated cost of 4231. The 
pavement in front of No. 47, Streatham-hill 
is to be paved with artificial stone at an 
estimated cost of 70/. Tenders are to be in- 
vited for carrying out repairs to Beaumont- 
road, Southmead-road, and a part of Augustus- 
street, Southfield. The tender of Messrs. E. & 
E. Пеѕ has been accepted for paving part of 
Lessingham-avenue, Tooting (footpaths with 
Aberdeen adamant paving): as has also the 
tender of Mr. Thomas Adams for paving part 
of North-place, Southfield. The footpaths in 
this case are to be paved with Aberdeen 
adamant and kerbed with Cornish granite. 
They have further accepted the tender of 
Messrs. E. Parry & Co. for paving Steep-hill, 
Streatham. Cornish granite is to be used for 
the kerbs and Victoria indurated paving for 
the footpaths. Plans have been passed for 
Mr. G. R. Fletcher for additions to St. Simon 
and St. Jude's Roman Catholic Church, Hill- 
side-road, Streatham: also for Mr. A. Н. 
Batley for a cinematograph theatre and four 
shops, Mitcham-road, Tooting. 

Watford (Iural)—Plauns have been passed 
for Messrs. J. Dickinson & Co., Aldenham, 
for an extension to the reel stores at Holm- 
firth Mills. also for extensions to the book 
department at Apsley Mills. 

Watford (Urban).—'The following paving 
works are to be carried out at the estimated 
costs stated :—One side of Malden-road, 835/. ; 
pert of Lower Paddock-road, 1787.: footpath, 
King-strect to Wiggen Hall-road, 104l. Pav- 
ing works are also to be carried out in fourteen 
other roads, and application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 5.536/. to carry out the work. Tenders 
are to be invited for carrying out the work 
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of the Balmoral-road sewerage апа the 
Callow Land storm-water drainage. Applica- 
tion is also to be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to borrow 2,1341. for the erection 
of a public convenience in Church-street. The 
tender of Messrs. Froude & Dawson has been 
accepted at 25/. 4s. for the supply of 6,000 
Hickman’s Stourbridge — firebricks. Plans 
have been passed for the Trustees of St. John's 
Institute for a new parish hall in Escourt-road. 

West Ham.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Mr. J. R. Moore-Smith, alterations 


and additions to St. Peter's Church Hall, 
Neville-road, Upton Park; Mr. A. Single, 
rebuilding workshop and warehouse, rear 


of No. 29, Hubbard-street, West Ham; Mr. 
A. Smith, alterations und addition to Aerated 
Candy Company’s premises, Tramways-avenue, 
Stratford. 

Wimbledon.—Repairs are to bo carried out 
to the carriageways of six streets, and to the 
foot ways of a portion of St. John’s-road, at a 
total estimated cost of 664/. The tender of 
the Improved Wood Paving Company, Ltd.. 
has been accepted at 85/ for paving the 
margins of the carriageway of a portion of 
Merton-road. Tenders are to be invited for 
the enlargement of the Administrative Block 
at the isolation hospital. The Borough Sur- 
vevor has been directed to prepare an estimate 
of the cost of making-up the back passages of 
each block of houses on the Ashen- grove 
Estate with granolithic paving laid in situ, and 
with slab paving. Plans submitted by Mr. P. E. 
Story for additions to the Court IIouse. 
Queen's-road, and bv the Temperance Billiard 
Halls, Ltd., for a billiard hall in Merton-road, 
have been passed. Mr. R. J. Thompson has 
lodged a plan for five shops in Hartfield-road. 


— 8 — 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. E. 
White, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—The Finance Commitee recom- 
mended and it was agreed that a loan of 
10,0007. should be made to the Hammersmith 
Borough Council for electricity undertaking. 
and a loan of 1,2367. to the Westminster City 
Council for contribution towards street 
improvement. 

NEW SCHOOL.—It is proposed to erect a new 
school on а site in Marylebone, to provide 
accommodation for 768 children. 

THEATRES, ETC.—The following drawings 
have been approved by the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee :— 

Camden Theatre, High-street, Camden-town 
construction of a permanent cinematograph 
enclosure. 

87, High-street, Notting Hill (Electric 
Palace)—provision of a rewinding-room. 

London Coliseum—minor alterations to the 
dressing-rooms and offices. 

London Palladium—adaptation of certain 
rooms in the basement for use as dressing- 
rooms. 

The Playhouse—new stage entrance. 

Royal Academy of Music, Marylebone-road 
F of additional lavatory accommoda- 
ion. 

Surrey Vaudeville Theatre, Blackfriars-road 
—alterations and additions to stage electrical 
arrangements. 

А new cinematograph hall is to be erected 
on a site in High-street, Fulham, adjoining 
the Territorial drill-hall. 


— —ͤͤͤ —-— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


National Insurance. 

SIR. have been hoping and expecting some 
Member of Parliament understanding finance 
and business, or some leading member of the 
builders’ societies, or one of my own profession 
who is a leader in the practice of architecture 
as well as the art of it, would take up with 
vigour and abilitv the matter of tho National 
Insurance Bill of the Government, showing how 
it would affect the great business of building in 
this once flourishing country of ours. But there 
seems no stir. All are expecting, I suppose, it 
will “pan out all right," as usual, without 
t fussing.” | 

I write solelv with a view of getting some 
able man amongst the whole of those engaged 
in the building trade, including, of course, 
architects who get their livelihood from it, to 
devote some of his ability to the great subject 
before it is too late. 
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Would not all of us agree that the last few 
years have been very bad ones for the generality 
of architects and all connected with the building 
trade? Is it not a fact that architects as a 
profession have had less work in their offices ? 
Is it not also a fact that builders find it most 
difficult, in ordinary building competitive 
estimating, to obtain a contract giving fair and 
reasonable profits? Or, in other words, is it 
not a reality that competitive estimates are cut 
во low as to leave no profit to contractors if the 
contract is needed so as to keep the shops going, 
waiting for better times 7 

The reasons for all this are probably 
manifold. Among the reasons are, however, 
two prominent ones. Firstly, the unrest in 
financial confidence raised by the land taxes, 
accompanied with threats of these being only 
а beginning " ; secondly, the reaction of this 
unrest, with sillv and untruthful talk about the 
“idle rich," amongst the working-men who get 
more pay for less work than formerly. 

(Let me insert here in parentheses that no 
one objects to workers getting the best of 
wages if they will only give the best of their 
capacity in return.) 

If the above is to-day the condition of the 
building trade with the want of confidence in 
financial circles, whence must come our employ- 
ment, what will be the state of things if the 
National Insurance Bill becomes law? Is it 
thought likely the working-classes will quietly 
have threepence or fourpence taken weekly from 
their wages, possibly for their own benefit, but 
certainly tor the benefit of the unfortunate 
ones? "There will be strikes and threats of 
strikes against any deductions, which, even in 
the very best results, must make builders' 
expenses greater than ever. Thus are the 
expenses of buildings increased, which, in plain 
English, means there will be fewer buildings 
erected, reacting to the detriment and loss of 
architects, builders, and workmen. 

In this Insurance Bill the workpeople роке 
a part, the employers а part, and the State a 
part. The State is only the taxpayer, and 
the biggest taxpayer individually is the 
employer, so the employer pays two parts. It 
will end in the emplover paying the three 
parts. But if he pays in the main only the two 
parts, the cost of building by him must neces- 
sarily be increased. Less building will ensue in 
any case. 

Further, by the want of the old confidence in 
the finances of the Government undertakings 
the price of Consols is lower than ever. Much 
of the reserves of most companies—insurance 
companies, banks, etc.—have been invested in 
Consols. Consequently, if Consols, by unwise 
legislation, get lower and lower, the value of 
these reserves get lower and lower, and the 
balance has, in sound finance, to be provided 
out of the margins or profits which might, and 
to a great extent would, be in hand for expendi- 
ture in buildings. On this head turn, for 
example, to à great Government Department, 
the Savings Bank. "There we have a deficit by 
the reduction in the price of Consols (on account, 
to & great extent, of broken confidence in 
(Government proposals and in reduced security) 
of over forty millions sterling, and this would 
have to be found by the taxpayer if the accounts 
were called in. But what has the price of 
Consols to do with building? A great deal, 
tor if the great lending companies are losing in 
the value of their reserves, reducing their 
spending and their lending in consequence, the 
building trade is one of the very first to suffer. 

Now let me return to the Insurance Bill. It 
is to be worked greatly through the friendly 
societies. It costs these societies to work their 
present business from 25 to 45 per cent. in 
expenses. And this new compulsory National 
Insurance business will presumably cost pro- 
portionately almost the same, say, an average of 
30 to 35 per cent. 

It is computed that there will be 16,000,000 
contributors, each one of which will need а 
separate ledger account. Just think of it. 
Who is going to pav for this work ? At 30 per 
cent. the cost will be 5,000.000/. per annum, 
and this, as well as the wecklv taxation per 
head, is to come out of the taxpayers also, 
which means mostly the employer. How can 
the building trade bear its proportion of this 
additional taxation and burden and have any 
of its old prosperity returnable to it ? 

Will not some energetic and able man take 
up the subject, or will not some enterprising 
building newspaper use its power to have а 
comprehensive, clear, definite protest made by 
the entire profession and trade against this 
extra burden being laid on business enterprise ? 
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I appeal to you, the architectural profession 
and the building trade generally, to be doing 
something before it is too late, and to make our 
united voice heard. Cnas. HEATHCOTE. 


False Economy. 

SiR,—-Your article of December 1, entitled 
" False Economy," may perhaps lead house- 
owners to a few salutary conclusions: 

(1) That bricks and mortar are, of their very 
nature, a wasting security. for which 
prudence demands a sinking fund. so that the 
capital value of the building may be replaced 
in, вау, Sixty years' time. Thus, assuming a 
house and garden to be let for 100. per annum. 
the value of the building itself being 1,20/., if 
the owner sets aside 7l. 7s. per annum to form 
a sinking fund at 3 per cent. compound interest, 
the capital cost of the house will be recouped 
in sixty years, by which time the utility of she 
onnal structure is probably exhausted. 
Owners havo only themselves to blame if they 
treat rentals as permanently secured net 
profits and make no provision tor the inevitable 
depreciation. 

(2) That great foresight is needed in house 
design to avoid undue or accelerated deprecia- 
tion. Freaks and crazes are to be shunned ; 
the fashion for excessively low rooms 1s obviously 
only а passing one ; tiny windows which produce 
charming picture-postcard effects from the out- 
side are not likely to remain fashionable for 
long, in defiance of common sense, for, after all, 
common sense is the tortoise that in the long 
run outstrips that rapid and brilliant artist the 
hare. 

(3) That especial care and skill are needed in 
building a large house in poor surroundings if 
heavy loss is to be avoided. | 

I have before me a newspaper cutting 
describing the recent sale of a magnificent 
modern house," containing twenty-tive large 
rooms, an organ gallery, range of stabling, etc., 
all built at great cost in a squalid neighbour- 
hood near the docks. It fetched at auction а 
sum representing about one-third of its original 
cost, and a better result could hardly have been 
expected in the circumstances. | 

Now, one would have thought that a mansion 
of this type in such a neighbourhood might well 
have been built with an eye to the future, зо 
ав to permit of ready subdivision when its first 
use was exhausted, and in many like cases 
architects might profitably tax their brains to 
design & house which, while providing roomy 
quarters for the first owner, should lend itself 
readily to conversion into smaller dwellings 
when the surroundings have altered. 

That such a scheme presents no insuperable 
difficulty I could prove by quoting the case of 
two old country houses the effective life of 
which has been indefinitely prolonged by э 
cleverly-contrived subdivision. 

C. H. B., F.S.I. 


The R.I.B.A. and the Associates. 


Str,—In the letter of Associate 
R. I. B. A. in your last week's issue com- 
plaining of the neglect of his class bx the 
Council of the Institute he seems to lack the 
courage of his opinions, for he does not make 
any practical suggestion for carrying out his 
ideas. 

The whole and blunt truth of the matter 
is that nearly all the self-nominated members 
of Council take no broad interest in the 
general welfare of the profession; no 
businesslike methods are adopted for the 
‘‘betterment’’ of the members or their 
status in the world, only petty domestic 
matters are entertained, apparently for the 
benefit of ‘‘ Members of Council." But 
surely something more is expected from 
them than merely appointing each other as 
professional assessors (with large fees) 
or nominating well-known men as competi- 
tors for important works? 

This state of affairs is due entirely to the 
want of interest shown by the general body 
of members in the affairs of the Institute: 
men who are always complaining, outside. 
over real or supposed evils, but who have 
never the courage to attempt to remedy them 
and show fight—fight to obtain a more repre- 
sentative Council, a body ot active, earnest 
business men who would put life into the 
Institute affairs and who would try to raise 
the status of our noble profession and make 
it respected by public opinion: but this will 
never happen thoroughly until we obtain 
Registration. 
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Year after year the question of Registra- 
tion (to which the Institute is pledged) is 
postponed and shelved for some reason or 
other—first for а new Charter, then to form 
that hermaphrodite class called “ Licen- 
tiates," now again to obtain an amended 
Charter to allow members of a more pushing 
and rival society to enter into our gates; 
but yet nothing really useful has been done, 
and nearly all the old family circle are 
sitting smugly round the Council Board 
enjoying all the good things the architectural 
larder can supply. 

Some few years ago a revolution took place 
through the efforts of a Registration Com- 
mittee, formed from among the Fellows and 
Associates—to which Committee I had the 
honour to belong. Thanks to that Committee, 
we were enabled that year of its existence 
to elect a good working Council; but, alas, 
this wholesome influence soon died out and 
we all got into the old milk-and-watery 
methods that we suffer from to-day! Drift, 
drift—a noble ship with a sleepy crew! 

As the Associates largely outnumbered the 
Fellows, nearly two to one, it is only reason- 
able now that they should be equally repre- 


sented on the Council, and I intend bring- 


ing forward a resolution to this effect at 
the next business meeting of the Institute 
on January 8, 1912, and to also propose that 
the so-called“ House List” issued by the 
Council, wherein they nominate each other 
for election or re-election, be abolished, and 
I rely on every Associate who can to attend 
that meeting and suppport that resolution. 
Horace T. BONNER. 


Sin, —It was with pleasure that I read the 
letter by “ Associate R. I. B. A. dealing with 
the new regulations with regard to 
" Lic. R.1. B. A." which appeared in your last 
issue. 

] fuily concur with the views expressed 
therein. The R.I.B. A. Council seem to ignore 
entirely all the claims of their Associate 
members, and no one who has attended any 
of their meetings can fail to observe that it is 
the feeling and wish of the select few which 
either carries or rejects a proposal. 

Needless to say, this “clique " is devoid of 
„Associate members.“ Cannot the Institute, 
as represented by the Council, be persuaded 
to descend occasionally from the ethereal to 
the practical, and in place of learned treatises 
on the “Influence of Egyptian Architecture 
on Modern House Planning." and such ultra- 
interesting topics, to give a little consideration 
to the problem of A.R.I.B.A.'s who have hard 
work to keep themselves in shoe-leather ? 

After a course of more or less arduous 
study a candidate who satisfies the examiners 
of the Institute is allowed, for the sum of 
2l. 2s. per annum, to consider himself an 
Associate of that body. He is then shelved 
entirely, and only considered when his sub- 
scription is in arrears. 

Surely it is not unreasonable that an 
Associate who has kecome a member by ways 
other than by the back-door should demand 
from his Institute some sort of consideration. 
We are not all shining lights in the profession, 
but we are the backbone of it when it is a 
question of doing the work. 

It is unpleasant to make the above state- 
ments, but I fear they voice the sentiments 
of the greater number of Associates. 

Things have been taken lying down long 
enough, and some such Guild as your corre- 
spondent suggests might in time become 
strong enough to stem the tide. 

ANOTHER ASSOCIATE. 


Srr,—In answer to the letter of “ Associate 
R. I. B. A. in vour last issue, I wish to inform 
him that a “Committee of Associates was 
formed six months ago to protect the interests 
of that class. and I shall be pleased to give 
any information in connexion therewith to 
members of the Royal Institute. 

WILLIAM Н. Вент, 
Hon. Secretary, Committee of Associates, 
14, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Officiai Architecture. 
SiR,—From the reply of the First Com- 
missioner on the 7th inst. in the House of 
Commons, it would appear that the Commis- 
sioners of the Office of Works do not regard 
their own certificate of Technical Efficiency 
as being of equal value to the similar 
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certificate issued by the Commissioners of the 
Civil Service. 

Now the former was issued to those of the 
Architectural Assistant class whom they 
regarded as being of such good service as 
' draughtemen " as to be worthy of it after, 
at the least, twelve months' examination 
(this being the probationary term for all 
entrants to the department) with dismissal 
for inefficiency to follow during all that 
period, and, indeed, during all the period of 
their previous service. Whereas the latter 
certificate was obtained for six days’ exami- 
nation at Burlington House in matter foreign 
fur the most part to the required duties 
afterwards. 

The importance of the value of the certifi- 
cate in question is apparent, having regard 
to the latter part of the First Commissioner's 
reply to a question in the House on the 
24th ult., wherein he speaks of the ''conse- 
quent sacrifice of present income which 
would be demanded by the regulations." 
The Architectural Assistants are, in addition 
to establishment, asking for a more adequate 
rate of remuneration for their professional 
services than the majority now obtain; and 
they submit that the regulation should not 
be enforced in this special case, seeing that 
it was framed previous to the formation of 
any such class as the one in review, i.e., a 
temporary one with a Technical Certificate 
in addition, for the latter instrument in past 
cases carried with it the permanent position, 
and in this respect the class is unique, and 
unique treatment should be accorded it. 

But with the latter certificate (that of the 
Civil Service Commissioners) the ''tempo- 
rary draughtsman " (or employee under the 
age of thirty and minus the Board's Certifi- 
cate), have, in most cases, actually doubled 
their salaries from 2/., and less, to 4. per 
week at one bound. The “ Architectural 
Assistant" class ask for a lesser bound from 
an average of the whole class of some 63s. 
to 4l. (and, in a few cases, from 50s. to this 
sum). 

Perhaps a further question in the House 
will elicit the information for what purpose 
was the certificate created in February, 1907, 
unless for improved status and remunera- 
tion, seeing that every member of the newly- 
created class of Architectural Assistants 
(formerly draughtsmen) were duly accredited 
servants of the Board, having long since 
passed their probationary period, and being 
thus retained were, of course, mecessarily 
efficient. 

It is gratifying to know from the reply of 
the First Commissioner on the 7th inst. to 
a second question that preferential treat- 
ment, wisely foreshadowed by your corre- 
spondent last week, is not now contemplated 
by him which is in strict accord with Civil 
Service rule, which prescribes that the ser- 
vices of all of one class should be regarded 
as of equal value and to merit equal treat- 
ment. JUSTICE. 

[The replies referred to will be found in 
our General News column, p. 702.] 


Cost of Joinery. 

Sin, —-Much may be said on this subject. 
There can be no doubt that where a foreman 
dominates and controls а business the way 1з 
open for irregularities, and his discipline of 
the shop may lead to the inference that he 
carries on an employment bureau. 

It must be obvious in many cases that the 
foreman has interests that do not coincide with 
the firm's, and unless the office is alert serious 
loss may continue. Where a foreman takes 
orders and executes on his “own,” the time- 
sheets are manipulated to suit the office 
bookings, and the workmen may be entirely 
innocent of any wrong; thus the costs of many 
jobs are inflated. This is patent where orders 
never see an order-book, and goods are 
delivered that do not appear in the dav-book. 

“F, М.” could not know that the foreman 
faked tlie time-sheet unless it came to him from 
the office afterwards, but it is a wise precau- 
tion to have ductile men where this is done. 

Tips may have no existence, but there may 
be many drinks, etc., to explain much that is 
not strictly in line with modern up-to-date 
business methods. 

Dauger lies in allowing the foreman to 
manage any business. No firm can be suc- 
cessful if workmen control or interfere in 
the management. SECOND LIVERPOOL. 
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Certified Plans of Houses Dating from Before, 
the Year 1800. 

SIR,—The historical value of plans of old 
buildings which have been pulled down has 
often been demonstrated, and it is of the 
utmost importance that these should be avail- 
able for reference. Since, in most cases of 
demolition, surveys are made in the ordinary 
course of business, and copies of certified 
plans are lodged with the District Surveyor, 
it is evident that a large number of these 
records are actually in existence. May we, 
therefore, through your columns, ask all archi- 
tects who have such drawings in their posses- 
sion, or who may have occasion to make them, 
kindly to communicate with us, and, if 
possible, allow us the opportunity of having 
tracings made for the London collection? At 
the cost of a very little trouble a most 
important amount of information could thus 
ke obtained. PHILIP Norman, Chairman. 

Percy W. LovELL, Secretary. 

The Committee for the Survey of the 

Memorials of Greater London, 23, Old 
Queen-street, S.W. 


Marylebone Municipal Buildings. 

SIR,—In view of your very able criticism 
of the Marylebone Municipal Buildings 
Competition last week, and considering the 
importance of the utility of such buildings 
to the public, it would be very interesting 
matter to a great many readers no doubt if 
you could see your way to still further 
illustrate plans and details of those very 
earnest enden votre which your critic thinks, 
"happily and rightly," very meritorious 
schemes, viz., of those whose names he men- 
tioned in the latter part of his article. 

By them the solution of the problem 
governed by the conditions laid down seems 
to have been literally carried out to a remark- 
able extent, taking into great consideration 
the placing of the various public offices for 
convenient approach, as also for the con- 
venience of the official staff. 

With a proper adherence to the conditions 
some of these plans (in this particular com- 
petition) have been studied with wonderful 
care, with a due regard for exactitude and 
consistent with a simple and yet dignified 
building which 1 take the liberty of saying 
has been interpreted by some competitors as 
a sine quá non. TRUTH. 

[We regret that the pressure on our 
columns prevents our publication of the 
meritorious plans referred to by our corre- 
spondent.—Ep.] 


Manchester Architectural Competition for 
Library aud Art Gallery. 

SiR,—I learn from this morning’s Daily 
Dispatch that the ten designs sukmitted in 
the "final" competition are to be publicly 
exhibited for a fortnight. 

May I respectfully suggest to our Corpora- 
tion the inclusion also in the exhibition of the 
ten ‘‘sketch’’ designs, descriptive reports, 
and estimates of cost, неа by the same 
authors in the preliminary round, and which 
were the assessor's choice out of the 223 
schemes sent in—and that obtained them this 
honourable position ? 

Doubtless also an exhibition of the“ sketch 
designs, etc., alongside the “final’’ ones 
would be of interest to the Manchester 
public generally. С. Н. WILLOUGHBY. 

National Buildings, Manchester. 

December 9. 


— — 


FIFTY YBARS AGO. 
From the Builder of December 14, 1861. 


New Motive Power. 

AN invention by Mr. Lenoir seems to 
meet with approval in scientific circles in 
Paris. It is simply the application of 
common gas, exploded in small quantities 
above and below the piston of what was 
once à steam-engine, the explosions being 
produced under regulation by the clectric 
spark from а Rumkorff machine. The gas 
costs 500 litres per hour for each horse-power, 
ten hours’ work costing about Is. 3d. per 
horse-power. This invention is about to be 
applied to locomotives on land and water, 
and the gas required may be produced hy the 
decomposition of water itself. 


706 
EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article this week is upon the 
work of the R.A. Students this year. 


In a second article we deal with the new 


scheme proposed for the Liverpool King 
Edward Memorial (p. 694). 
In our “Notes” Column (p. 695) will 


be found comments on: Lady Students of 
Art: The Semi-Nude " ; Тһе New Capital 
of India " ; " The Object of the British School 
at Rome " ; ** Overstrand Church.“ 


A business meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on the 4th inst., 
when candidates for membership wero elected 
(p. 696). 


At the combined meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association with the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club on Monday a paper was read bv 
Mr. Alan E. Munby, entitled ‘Is the Texture 
of Materials a Fetish?" A discussion followed 
(p. 696). 


Short reports of meetings of the following 
architectural societies appear on p. 700: 
Nottingham Architectural Society " ; " Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland " ; Glasgow 
Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's 
Society " ; Manchester Society of Architects“; 
“The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland.” 


At a meeting of the Society of Architects on 
Thursday Mr. G. A. T. Middleton read a paper 
on " Alexandria: Its Place in Architectural 
History,” an abstract of which is given on 
p. 701. 


The list of prize-winners for this year of the 
Royal Academy Schools is given on p. 702. 

In our Correspondence columns (p. 704) 
will be found letters on: False Economy“: 
“ National Insurance“: ^ Certified Plans of 
Houses Dating from Before the Year 18007”; 
^ Cost. of Joinery "; “The R. I. B. A. and the 
Associates °`; '" Marylebone Municipal Build- 
ings °; * Official Architecture `; and. ** Man- 
chester Library and Art Gallery Competition." 


A report of a meeting of the Model Abattoir 
Society is given on this page. 


In place of the Monthly Review we give this 
week (p. 707) & comprehensive review, with 
many illustrations, of the Competition for the 
Proposed Library and Art Gallery Manchester. 


An abstract of a lecture on “ Early Christian 
Mosaics,” bv Mr. G. MacN. Rushforth, will b» 
found on p. 715. It is followed by an abstract 
of Professor. Elsey Smith's lecture on ‘ The 
Early Roman Churches,” both lectures being 
delivered. at King's College (University of 
London). 


In our Building Trade Section (p. 721) will 
be found: “Day Works"; Combination 
among Builders °; “The Medieval Sawyer ” ; 
" Projected New Buildings in the Provinces ”; 
“Applications under the Building Acts, 1894- 
1909." 


In Legal Column (p. 724) will be 
comments on: Baker v. Ingall" (Trade 
Union Law); Gas Mains: ° Building’ or 
‘Tunnel’ ? 7; ©“ Building Estate — Implied 
Grant of Right of Way 7; “ Waste Land by 
Highways.” 


found 


Law Reports (p. 724) include: “L. C. C. v. 
Clark”; Action by Contractors ‘on District 
Survevor's Certificate.” 


— ——— — 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, DECEMRER 15. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers - Diseussion 
upon Double. Cuttine and High-Speed Phining 
Machines," by Mr. J. Hartley Wicksteed. (2) Paper to 
be read and discussed (if time permits): “ Oil- Burning 
Locomotives on the Tehuantepec National Railway, 
Mexico," hy Mr. R. Godfrey Aston. 8 pan. 

Monpay, DECEMBER 18. 

The Royal Institute or British Architect. The Newer 
Respousibilities of Architects.“ under the management 
of the Practice Standing Committee. Papers by Messrs, 
A. Saxon Snell, W. Henry White, Wm. Woodward, and 
Edward Greenop. 8 pin. 

Vitova and Albert Museum.—Mr. Banister Fletcher 
on " The Later Renaissance Palaces and CLurclies 
of France.” 5 p.m. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 

The Hliminating Engineering Society (Royal Society of 
A te. Jobe sabi ef, Ad: Typha, London), — Mr. Haydn T. 
Harrison on “Some Aspects of Railway Station and 
Goods Yard Illumination. 8 p.m. 
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University of Loudon (British Muscumn).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on Greek Theatres, Propyl, Studia, etc. 
Lantern illustrations. 430 p m. 

The Institution oj Civil Engineer —Ordinary meeting. 
Paper on Experiments on the Strength and Fatigue 
Properties of Welded Joints in Iron and Steel," by 
Messrs. T. E. Stanton, D.Sc., M.Inst.C. E, und J. R. 
Pannell. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20. 

The Institution of Ciril Engineers —Students’ visit to 
the testing works and museums of Messrs. D. Kirkaldy 
t Son, Southwurk-street, S. E. 


— — 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Manchester Library and Art Gallery. 


UR illustrations this week are devoted 
to some of the designs sent in for 
the Manchester Library and Art 
Gallery competition, to which we 
refer at length on page 707 ef seq. 


— . . — 
MODEL ABATTOIR SOCIETY. 


On Thursday, December 7, Sir James 
Crichton Browne presided at the Rooms of the 
Royal Society of Arts over a conference arranged 
vy the Model Abattoir Society, and in the 
course of a most interesting address said the 
Society was established in 1886 by the late Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson with the object of 
enlightening a then somewhat ignorant and 
indifferent public as to the evils existing in 
private slaughter-houses. It had distributed 
literature and arranged conferences, and had 
given advice as to planning and construction 
when requested. They felt that the time had 
now come when they should enter on à more 
active propaganda, and that a demand should 
be made for the provision in all populous places 
of properly constructed — slaughter-houses 
adequate to the requirements of the place, 
isolated outside the town, connected with a 
railway system by a branch line, and approached 
by wide roads, so that if cattle were driven 
through them there need be no interference with 
traffic, and so arranged as to facilitate strict 
skilled and unremitting supervision over all the 
animals brought for slaughter, and all the meat 
sent out. А properly conducted municipal 
slaughter-house run on business lines should 
prove а profitable municipal investment, 
and had already done so in several cases. Public 
slaughter-houses were of ancient date, for in 
ЗОО в.с. animals were slaughtered in the 
open-air in the Forum in Rome, which was the 
great centre of public business, and was adorned 
with temples, colonnades, and basilicas. Later, 
to meet the convenience of butchers, a house on 
the banks of the Tiber was given to them for 
the purposes of their trade—a genuine special 
public slaughter-house. In ancient Greece 
and Rome the temples were publie abattoirs 
where the slaughter of animals was carried out 
under «strict regulations, of religious origin, 
but really humane and hvgienic in their nature. 
The slaughtering must sometimes have been on 
а large scale, as in State sacrifices victims were 
presented in great numbers, and at the Athenian 
festival in commemoration of the victory at 
Marathon, 500 goats were slain at one time. 
In medieval times public slaughter-houses 
existed in manv large towns in Germany under 
the name of Kullclhife, and these were mostly 
situated on rivers where copious supplies of 
water could be obtained, and where drainage 
was сану. It was not, however, until the 
middle of the last century that laws were 
enacted in Prussia and other German States 
empowering urban authorities to require that 
all animals killed in towns should be slaughtered 
in publie abattoirs. In France, in the XVth 
and XVIth centuries, numerous towns possessed 
public slaughter-houses, but owing to their 
situation and neglect they became atrocious 
nuisances, and it was the Code Napoleon that 
caused the provision of suitable slaughter-houses 
in all large towns. In Norway and Sweden 
a law of 1892 required the provision of public 
slaughter-houses, but it had only been partially 
carried out. In Denmark there were public 
slaughter-houses in a few towns, and the one 
at Copenhagen, although not without defects, 
was creditable to the country. A recent 
visitor enlarged. on the ample space provided— 
the broad avenues planted with trees, the 
absence of high buildings or inhabited dwellings 
close by, the amplitude of the pens allotted to 
big cattle, the careful slopings of the tloors, the 
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currents of fresh water passing through the 
separate accommodation for cattle known to be 
diseased, ete. In England the power to provide 
public slaughter-houses was given by th: 
Public Health Act of 1848, but the authorities 
had no power to control the continuance of 
private slaughter-houses, and therefore they 
had been unable to ensure that public slaughter- 
houses when provided would be used by the 
butchers. The policy of their Society was to 
make obligatory the erection in all urban 
places of public slaughter-houses and the 
removal of all private slaughter-houses from 
the congested neighbourhoods in whieh thev 
now existed. They wanted to ensure that the 
public slaughter-houses and the lairs connected 
with them were properly warmed, ven.ilated. 
drained, and furnished with suitable conveni- 
ences for washing and cleansing. It was 
undoubtedly to Germany that they must turn 
for the best examples of slaughter-house con- 
struction and management, but in order that 
immediate guidance may not be wanting in 
this country the Society had had prepared bv 
Mr. Avling a model of a slaughter-house embody- 
ing all the most modern improvements to be 
found in Germany and anywhere else. That 


. model, domiciled in the Royal Sanitary Insti- 


tute, was exhibited in the room that evening, 
and was sent to any part of the country where 
there was an opportunity of showing it to 
advantage. 

Mr. H. S. Avling said that some years ayo 
Mr. Blashill, the then architect of the London 
County Council, and the Medical Officer of 
Health, reported strongly in favour of public 
abattoirs, but the opposition of the trade 
was too strong. Recently the matter had been 
pressed on Parliament, the London County 
Council, and the Local Government Board, 
but practically nothing had been done. There 
were 243 private slaughter-houses in London, 
many in closely-packed neighbourhoods, and he 
did not think a single one of them complied 
with the by-laws of the Local Government 
Board, which recommended that there should be 
no slaughter-house within a 100 ft. of anv 
residence. With regard to the construction of 
slaughter-houses, there were two main types 
the separate chamber and the open hall, but the 
former was becoming obsolete. At Chatham 
the Admiralty had adopted a system which had 
the advantages of the open hall without its 
disadvantages. Mr. Avling proceeded to 
describe the model abattoir exhibited, and said 
the scheme provided for dealing with about 
100,000 animals per annum. The principle 
aimed at was to design the building to deal with 
the animals on hygienic and humanitarian 
lines, and arrangements were also made һу 
which the bve-products, which went to waste 
in small private slaughter-houses, could be 
profitably dealt with. 1t was arranged that all 
the animals should arrive either by railway or 
road and enter at the back of the abattoir. 
and the accommodation for the various opera- 
tors to deal with them was planned in such a 
wav that there was no retracing of steps at апу 
stage. In addition to the lairs, stunning courts, 
cooling rooms, buildings for the treatment of 
so-called offal, ete., the scheme also provided 
for baths and dressing and messing rooms for 
the staff, a residence for the superintendent. 
offices, lavatories, ete. Mr. Ayling said that a 
recent writer deprecated the erection of large 
public abattoirs on the ground that such places 
were unfit for publication, and suggested that 
they should be enclosed by high brick walls 
or hidden away underground. If that idea 
was adopted they might get some of the advan- 
tages which the Society were aiming at. He 
did not see why such buildings should not have 
a distinct architectural character. lt was true 
that the passer-by would be reminded of an 
unpleasant fact in life, but во he was if he 
passed а children's hospital or a home for 
incurables. 

Considerable discussion ensued. in which Dr. 
Kenwood, Mr. E. Н. Rowbotham, Mr. M. Mvers. 
Mr. Apson, Mr. А. С. Brown, and Mr. C. Cash 
took part. The discussion ranged almost 
entirely round the question of the humane 
slaughtering of animals, and the merits of the 
Jewish method of slaughtering evoked some 
differences of opinion. 

Eventually the Chairman moved : “ That in 
the opinion of this meeting public abattoirs 
should entirely supersede private slaughter- 
houses in urban districts, and onlv the most 
humane methods of slaughtering should be 
permitted. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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petitors in the above competition, 
* What condition presents the greatest 
difficulty?“ the reply would have been 
almost unanimous that it was the limitation 
of the area. Apart from the question of 
municipal finance, this limitation seemed 
unwise and uncalled for, and, as a result, not 
one of the designs exhibited, and in all 
probability not one of those that did not 
reach the second stage, is as good as it might 
have been had a little more latitude been 
granted. 

And yet this handicap, important though 
it be, does not appear to us as great, from 
the purely architectural standpoint, as the 
difficulty of combining the buildings neces- 
sary for two distinct and practically separate 
institutions in one design that must, accord- 
ing to all recognised ideals, possess a monu- 
mental homogeneity. 1% is an oft-repeated 
axiom that a building should express its 
purpose, and. though this axiom has been 
made the  stalking - horse for numerous 
absurdities, it really rests on a sound basis. 
How, therefore. are two buildings demanding 
the expression of their specific characteristics 
to find this in a single comprehensive design * 

It is quite obvious that one of the com- 
ponent parts will inevitably dominate, in an 
architectural sense, the other, and in this 
particular instance the dominant one has 
been recognised in the art galleries, except 
in the case of one competitor, who has, by a 
striking tour de force, been able to secure this 
position for the library. It is useless to 
grumble, because we all know that when the 
interests of architecture come up against 
those of finance it is not the latter which go 
to the wall, and all our architects can do is 
to pocket their personal convictions and do 
Һе best they can under conditions dictated 
to them by the higher powers. If the 


г the question had been put to com- 
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Design by Mr. F. W. Simon (Liverpool). 


problem is so set them they must try and 
work two buildings into one on the lines 
that we once heard aptly described as 
budget architecture in a criticism of the 
successful design in an important London 
competition. 

From the point of view of the practical 
economist there was something to be said for 
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the conjunction, which had the advantage 
of enabling all the principal rooms of the 
library to be arranged on one floor without 
undue extravagance in land. We should 
have expected that this would have been so 
generally appreciated that the designs—at all 
events those which reached the“ short leet ” 
—would all have exhibited this method, any 
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Principal Floor Plan: By Mr. Robert Atkinson (London). 
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floor library, which appeals to us as the 
vh treatment, the four others have a large 

oportion of this floor occupied by the 
iu pture court and galleries, and these ex- 
hibit a marked variety in general conception 


| im 
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There are, of course, distinct advantages in 
placing the sculpture court on the entrance 
floor, and the main question with the adjudi- 
cator must have been, Did these advantages 
compensate for the less convenient library ? 
We can understand his deciding either that 
they did or did not; but he seems, till the 
making of his final decision, to have been in 
doubt on this point, and to have placed an 
almost equal number of the two types. 

In making his final award the assessor has 


- peri TN AME на a TURD 1 1 adopted the type of design that divides the 
н'а | p à i IRE 7 1 af "m _ ground floor between the library and sculp- 
-& ШШ saat | 1 ture gallery, not, it would appear, because 

т . — ке Я. i he believes in this as inherently the right 


system, but because the design displays а 
very high degree of skill in the way in which 
the maximum accommodation is obtained on 
the area available, and also, as the award 
makes clear, because he feels in strong 
dig жс with the architectural treatment. 
In the winning designs by Messrs. Crouch, 
Butler, & Savage the library is balanced by 
the sculpture court, each occupying nearly 
half the site, the space between them contain- 
First Floor Plan: By Mr. Robert Atkinson (London). ing the vestibule, central hall, and lecture 
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other involving marked practical disadvan- 
tages. In this respect it is curious to note 
the variety in the treatment adopted in the 
designs selected for the final competition, and 
it seems to argue à certain hesitancy and 
uncertainty in the assessor's mind that he 
should have selected what were, in his view, 
the best in each of a number of varied 
solutions of the problem rather than have 
determined on what was the right method 
and selected designs based on it. Whatever 
the complications and difficulties, it seems 
to us that when a number of schemes are 
analysed it will inevitably be found that one 
tvpe of arrangement is definitely superior to 
all others, and that any design conforming 
to this type must take precedence of one, 
admittedly more brilliant, that is on the 
wrong tack in handling the logical necessities 
of the problem. 

This can hardly have been Professor 
Reginald Blomfield's view, as, though six of 


the ten premiated designs adopt the ground- Cross-Section : By Mr. Robert Atkinson (London). 


theatre. From the central hall the main 


— m an I — staircases rise to the right and left, while on 
Е XE AUGE = m» each side of these are pairs of entrances to 
ES 4 , B 11163 а || sculpture court and the reference library, the 


latter flanked by the magazine-room and the 
technical-room, over which, on à mezzanine, 
are the art and music libraries. Owing to 
the arrangement of the stack-room, which is 
located in the basement (see section), and 
extends right across the building, this design 
is at a great advantage in comparison with 
all the others (except Mr. Robert Atkinson's 
and Messrs. Worthirgton’s) in 
to the area available for the ground-floor 
rooms. We would rot suggest that this 
scheme is inadmissible under the conditions, 
but it is certainly very different from the 
stack-room, independent of artificial light, 
that was described. In fairness to all com- 
: 3 | petitors the condition in question should 
Я L5 ысы dur aie EBEN | have been made more clearly as a suggestion 
eise onis * > [ only if this form of stack-room is acceptable. 
ди The authors of this design were probably 
quite aware that they were taking risks, 
both in regard to this feature and to the 
lighting of the sculpture court. and made 
these sacrifices deliberately with a view to 
reducing the height of the building to the 
minimum possible. As a result they are 
easily ahead of other competitors in this 
respect, and the lower proportion gives an 
Second Floor Plan: By Mr. Robert Atkinson (London). advantage in the architectural treatment 
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that has been duly appreciated by the 
азз?ввог. 

The simplicity of the general scheme is 
striking, and the planning of the upper 
floors appropriate to their purpose, but in 
minor points of arrangement there appear to 
be serious defects. Apart from the fact that 
the pairs of entrances on either side of the 
central hall lack the dignity their purpose 
demands, those to the library have the 
added disadvantage of cutting up the staff 
accommodation, which is not well located. 
Four entrances and staircases are also 
provided at the ends of the building; but 
even with these the intercommunication in 
the library is not all that could be desired. 


By Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass (Bolton). 


The first-floor rooms are reached by means 
of a gallery round the central hall, but we 
cannot say that the approach to them is 
architecturally adequate to the scale of. the 
rooms. On the second floor the maximum 
possible area is obtained for the top-lighted 
galleries, and by this means this design is 
contrived with one floor less than most of the 
others submitted. 

In regard to its architecture, the winning 
design received the following encomium from 
the assessor :—‘ The architectural character 
of the design generally is that of severe 
classic, such as was practised in Manchester 
and Liverpool in the earlier part of the last 
century, and is, in my opinion, eminently 
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By Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass (Bolton). 


suitable for the purpose. Its details have 
been well considered from a practical point 
of view, and the result is, in my opinion, a 
fine, straightforward architectural monument 
well adapted to the site and worthy of its 
position as a central feature of Manchester.” 
Passing on to the designs in which the 
ground floor is entirely devoted to the library 
—an arrangement which certainly gives 
superior possibilities in management and con- 
trol—we find in this category the designs of 
essrs. Robert Atkinson, Bradshaw & Gass, 
ooper & Slater, Warwick & Hall, A. G. Hen- 
derson, and Messrs. Worthington & Son. 
Mr. Robert Atkinson in his design has 
raised his main library floor sufficiently high 
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to carry his main entrance through from the 
front underneath it into a central hall and 
staircases. His reference library is placed at 
the back, and the other roomsrun round all the 
frontages of the building. He thus secures 
good approaches to the various rooms, 
though, on the other hand, the staff is 
necessarily somewhat scattered. Above the 
central hall is placed the sculpture court, 
with access on all four sides to the museum 
galleries, thus giving a particularly attractive 
plan for these floors-—the simplest, and at 
the same time one of the most effective, in 
its internal effect, of all the designs submitted. 
Unfortunately the means Mr. Atkinson 
adopts to secure the continuity of his library 
suite necessarily results in a mean and 
inadequate entrance, cramped in height and 
altogether unworthy of a building of this 
importance. The external treatment, while 
broad and dignified, displays defects of propor- 
tion very unusual in Mr. Atkinson’s designs. 

The design by Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass 
is an excellent example of the central 
reference library type, with a good entrance 
hall in front and stack-room at the back 
the latter rather too wide, considering that it 
is lit from one side only. The four rooms for 
magazines, music, art. and technical books 
are well arranged in pairs, forming the front 
and back of the two wings, and the whole 
plan of this floor is well schemed from the 
point of view of control. It might be felt 
that access to the magazine-room should be 
more direct; but if it were brought to the 
front the staff would not be grouped in the 
compact way that forms so notable a feature 
in this plan. The main entrance hall, 
which serves both library and art gallery, is 
carried up through the mezzanine floor, 
giving it ample height for an impressive 
effect and materially improving the lighting. 
A staircase at each end leads up to the well- 
proportioned sculpture court on the first 
floor, which forms the entrance hall of the 
principal museum floor. А ‘series of sculp- 
ture ; a'leries runs all round the central area 
that gives light to the reading-room, and 
other museum departments occupy the two 
wings, the circulation being excellently 
managed throughout. ^ ` 

The second floor is mainly devoted to 
picture galleries, those in the two wings being 
top lit, while the centre block is carried up 
another story giving an additional group of 
top-lit galleries, which are thus conveniently 
grouped for allocation to loan collections. 
Besides the main entrance in the front, each 
end of the building has an entrance and 
staircase up to the second floor. 
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By Messrs. Bradshaw & Саза (Bolton). 
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By Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass (Bolton). 


The design for the exterior shows a good 
sense of mass and proportion, but unfortu- 
nately seems to have been conceived without 
regard to that of the interior; thus the 
main horizontal division does not mark the 
level of the principal floor, but one of minor 
importance internally, with the result that 
the two tiers of windows aboveit look rather 
unhappy, and in the section the internal 
design shows itself as absolutely falsified by 
the external treatment. 

The design by Messrs. Cooper & Slater 
has several marked similarities to that 
submitted by Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass. 
The arrangement of the library on the 
ground floor is almost identical, except 
that the lecture hall is worked in between 
the two rooms in the west wing. The 
way through the reference. library to the 
rooms at the back is not quite so well 
managed, but the book stack has rather 
better lighting. The upper floors are also 
very ы кар in their general scheme, but the 
difficulties of embodying all the complex 
requirements in one homogeneous block of 
buildings have proved rather too much for 
the authors’ powers of design. The central 
loggia is absolutely illusory as the expression 
of any architectural purpose, masking, as it 
does, two floors and bits of two others at the 
top and bottom, while the break in the 
basement line, unhappy in itself, is difficult 
to justify, as necessitated by essentials of the 
structure. 


and  businesslike 


at this level for the two lecture-rooms. 
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Messrs. Warwick & Hall have a compact 
arrangement for their 


library floor, and are also able to find space 
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entrance hall and staircases can hardly be 
regarded as ی‎ impressive, but 
the limitation of the building area must be 
considered as partly responsible for this. 
The proportions of the various rooms are 
carefully studied, and advantage is taken of 
the extra height. of the large reading-room to 
obtain light over the technical and magazine 
rooms at the ends to supplement that from 
the central dome. Perhaps the position of 
the main sculpture hall in relation to the 
principal staircase is hardly an ideal one, 
and the upper floors generally do not give 
any opportunity for striking architectural 
eflects ; at the same time, the rooms"are. all 
well lit and conveniently arranged for the 
purpose in view. 

"To Mr. A. G. Henderson we must offer 
our condolences on the loss of his partner, 
Mr. J. R. Hacking, in conjunction with 
whom he won his place in the second stage 
of this competition. His design also belongs 
to the group in which the plan is based on a 
central reference library. which is continued at 
each end as magazine and technical rooms, 
also top lit, while beyond these are the 
art and music libraries. This arrangement 
makes the library service particularly com- 
pact and convenient. The book stack at the 
back is fairly well lit, and a hall in front 
opens on the right and left into the staircases 
up to the art gallery. The main rooms of 
the library are too low in their proportions 
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By Messrs. Cooper & Slater (Bla-kburn). 


and would be anything but impressive, 
although good in arrangement. Neither 
would the art galleries over be very interest- 
ing from an architectural point of view, 
though the central court is spacious and well 
placed. Externally the design well expresses 
the internal treatment, though it is a little 
unfortunate that the main cornice should 
come halfway up the walls of the picture 
galleries. The details of this design are 
characterised by severity and restraint. The 
too ingenious method of obtaining projections 
for the circular staircases is crudely worked 
out, and the worst feature of this design. 
One of the ablest designs submitted is 
that by Messrs. Worthirgton & Son, which 
but for a weakness in the staff arrangements 
for the library would probably have stood 
a very zood chance of success. The rooms 
are well lit and well proportioned, while a 
consistent architectural scheme is maintained 
throughout. Externally this is one of the 
most pleasing designs submitted, displaying 
the restraint and dignity that Mr. Blomfield 
admires in the successful one, and at the 
same time giving a very good suite of 
galleries for museum purposes. The position 
of the stack-room in the basement is a dis- 
advantage shared with the winning and Mr. 
Atkinson’s ies: but on such a limited 
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By Messrs. Cooper & Slater (Blackburn). 


site it may fairly be contended that this is a 
lesser sacrifice than the curtailment of the 
ground-floor area, if that be the alternative. 

It must be counted as а merit in Mr. 
F. W. Simon's design that it architecturally 
expresses the large reference library 
certainly the most important room in the 
building—and that with this achieved the rest 
of the accommodation is provided in workable 
form. That this remainder does not suffer 
to some extent can hardly be contended ; the 
three main staircases are too equal in im- 
portance to be satisfactory as a means of 
approaching such an important public 
building as an art gallery, while the value of 
the sculpture gallery as a central feature, 80 
definitely felt by many of the competitors, is 
here lost by its virtual detachment. The 
library, though not impracticable in use, is 
certainly inferior to т 5 where the main 
rooms аге grouped on a single floor, and 
the galleries do not give the same facilities 
for circulation that may be found in most 
of the other designs. However, Mr. Simon 
must be congratulated on having produced a 
very impressive design, though some excep- 
tion must be taken to the means he adopts 
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a number of unimportant rooms. 


design of his building. 


and generally convenient, 
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By Messrs. Cooper & Slater (Blackburn). 
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By Mr. А. С. Henderson (Glasgow). 
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in building up his architectural masses out oi 
It is not 
easy to conceive why Mr. Simon, having felt 
so strongly the value of expressing external]: 
the importance of the large reading-roon. 
| should have been content to have added th: 
| terminal pavilions without making them bear 
any definite relationship to the interni! 


The design by Messrs. H. Percy Adam: & 
Chas. Holden looks at first sight somewhat 
confused, but on closer study it will & 
found that the arrangements are practical 
though they 
hardly suggest interesting effects architec. 
Roughly speaking, in this design 
the building is divided vertically, the front 
half being given to the museum galleries and 
the back to the library, which can be entered 
from the back or through the sculpture court. 
which forms the entrance hall of the museum. 

This solution is distinct from that adopted 
by any other among the ten competitors. 
It does not appear to us the right one. and 
presents many difficulties, and must have 
entailed a vast amount of study to make it 
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Manchester Library, etc.: Design by Mr. A. G. Henderson (Glasgow). 
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practicable. That Messrs. Adams & Holden 
have succeeded in doing this is a magnificent 
testimonial to their ability and perseverance. 
All the same, we cannot but think that they 
would have done better if they had worked 
in the lines of horizontal rather than vertical 
separation between the two distinct institu- 
tions, which it was the problem of this 
competition to combine in a single building. 

Mr. R. F. Farrar’s design has a central 
reference library, but varies from those 
previously described in that one-third of the 
ground floor is given up to the sculpture 
court and galleries, which form the entrance 
to the art gallery from the east front of the 
building, the main front being given up to 
the librarv entrance, or rather the entrance 
to the reference library, the route to the 
remaining rooms being architecturally in- 
effective. The minor libraries occupy two 
Hoors of the block corresponding to the 
sculpture court. Apparently these rooms are 
intended to be entered either by passing 
round tlie reference library or from an un- 
obtrusive door on the west front; whichever 
alternative is adopted the approach to the 
large double sta'rcase provided is quite 
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By Messrs. Warwick & Hall (London). 


inadequate. In this design the library staff 
would be badly scattered and the library 
almost unworkable as planned. On the 
upper floors adequate lighting is provided, 
but that is about the only merit they can 
claim. | 

While the external treatment conveys an 
impression of mass and dignity, this is 
secured only by an entire disregard of the 
logical connexion between it and the build- 
ing it contains. A glance at the plans show 
how absolutely the scale of the interior is at 
variance with that of the facades. It is 
difficult to see why this design came to 
deserve inclusion in the selected ten. 

As the Manchester Corporation has not 
finally decided whether to allot the site to 
the library and art galleries, or whether to 
devote it to the provision of a new exchange, 
no immediate steps can be taken in starting 
the building. It will be regrettable if the 
work involved in this competition is rendered 
abortive by a change of public opinion in the 
citv, as, though we cannot express the view 
that the successful design is entirely satis- 
factory, the conditions are so much to blame 
for its defects that no doubt it would be very 
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greatly improved in execution, and we could 
confidently look to Messrs. Crouch, Butler, & 
Savage to give Manchester a fine building, 
thoroughly well suited to its requirements. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN MOSAICS. 


Ат King's College, on November 29, Mr. G. 
MeN. Rushforth, formerly head of the British 
School at Rome, lectured on Christian 
Mosaics," and in the course of his remarks he 
said :— 

“The two essential features of mosaic as a 
decoration of walls or vaults are :—(1) Solidity, 
which makes it peculiarly appropriate to its 
setting in а monumental building ; (2) texture, 
the network of lines formed by the tesserae 
being analogous, e.g., to the stitches in tapestry. 
Any attempt to imitate a painting (as in the 
modern mosaic copies of the original oil paintings 
over the altars in St. Peter's at Rome) is an 
abuse of the art. 

The apparently sudden efflorescence of the 
art of pictorial Christian mosaic in connexion 
with Constantine's churches must have been 
due to a favourable combination of conditions, 
such as the development which was taking 
place in Roman architecture in the matter of 
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Manchester Library, etc.: Design by Mr. F. W. Simon. 


dome and vault construction, and the coming 
into existence of the Christian basilica or church, 
which, in spite of its prototypes, was a new 
form erected for a new purpose, and as such 
demanding a new kind of decoration. But all 
artistic forms have origins. Unfortunately, 
in the case of mosaic the evidence is too frag- 
mentary for us to trace its continuous develop- 
ment from its original use as a pavement to the 
pictures on the apse or wall surfaces of a Chris- 
tian church. The passage from the floor to the 
roof had already taken place before the end of 
the Ist century A.D., as was noted by Pliny* ; 
but the Nympheum at Monte del Incastro, 
pointed out by Dr. Ashby, f with its dome, 
“decorated with.plain white mosaic, which is 
almost perfect," shows that by the latter half 


* Nat. Hist., xxxvi, 64. 
t “Papers of the British School at Rome," iii, 


( 1906), 104, 


of the next century the development had not 
gone far, especially as the plain white dome is 
contrasted with the decorative treatment of the 
niches in the walls of the building. No doubt 
as time went on regular pictures began to appear 
on the walls and vaults; but the secular 
buildings which contained them have dis- 
appeared or been stripped of their decorations. 
Thus the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato has 
traces of mosaics on its vaults, but, unfortu- 
nately, not sufficient to show their character 
or subjects. In default of actual examples, 
we may get an idea of what mosaics in palaces 
or other secular buildings were like from some 
of the early mosaics in churches in which the 
Christian element is very small or entirely 
absent. Such is the mosaic of the apse at the 
eastern end of the vestibule of the Lateran 
Baptistery (now the chapel of SS. Rufiana e 
Seconda), with its splendid design of acanthus 
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scrolls, so characteristic of Constantinian art. 
Another Consfantinian building, the round 
church of S. Costanza, has on the vault of its 
circular aisle decorative designs in mosaic of a 
purely secular character, which might have 
5 on the roof (or, for the matter of 
that, the floor) of any classical or pagan 
building. 

S. Costanza contained other mosaics of a 
definitely Christian character. Those of the 
dome are lost, but those of the two main lateral 
niches survive, more or less, and are of great 
importance as showing that the typical design 
for the apse mosaic in the great Christian 
basilicas—the figure of Christ accompanied 
by the Chief Apostles, amid various symbolical 
adjuncts, sheep, palm-trees, etc.—belongs to 
the age of Constantine. The original apses of 
his great basilicas in Rome have all perished, 
but a record of the mosaic in that of St. Peter’s 
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was made before it& destruction in the XVIth 
century,* and it shows all the essentials of the 
design in one of the lateral niches of S. Costanza. 
Another mosaic at S. Costanza (in the small 
dome above the altar, now destroyed) in the 
same way exhibited the maiu features of the 
well-known apse mosaic of S. Pudenziana at 
Rome, which, though it belongs to the end of the 
IVth century, may be classed artistically with 
the works of the Constantinian age. Among 
those features are the two female figures 
representing the Church of the Circumcision 
and the Church of the Gentiles (as in the rather 
later mosaic of S. Sabina). Still more interesting 
are the buildings forming the background to 
Christ and the Apostles, which are now believed 
to represent the churches erected by Constantine 
and his mother over the Holy places at Jerusa- 
lem, grouped around the hill of Calvary, with 


* Ciampini. De Sacris Aedificiis, Tab. xiii. 


its jewelled cross rising behind the enthroned 
Christ 


Belonging to the same age, but introducing 
us to а wider range of subjects, are the mosaics 
of the nave (Old Testament scenes) and chancel 
arch (The Nativity of Christ) in S. Maria 
Maggiore, which cannot be separated artistically, 
and probably belong to the middle of the IVth 
century. ‘They are the best examples we have 
of the ''classical" style, and their technique 
may be studied in the unequalled reproductions 
in Dr. Richter's book,* which is indispensable 
for the subject, though its particular theory 
as to the date cannot > sustained. 

For typical mosaics of the Vth century we 
must turn to Ravenna, which became the 
Imperial residence in 402. In the mausoleum 
of Galla Placidia the decorative scheme is 

, The Golden Age of Classic Christian Art," By 
J. P. Richter and A. Cameron Taylor. Methuen, 1904, 


practically intact, and the general effect 
is still quite classical. Its design may be com- 
pared with that of the less known but extra- 
ordinarily brilliant mosaics of the Old Baptistery 
attached to the Cathedral at Naples, probably 
belonging to the same period, but rather later.* 
The Orthodox Baptistery at Ravenna also 
retains most of its original decorations, and 
here we get the complete treatment of a dome 
in mosaic. The lower zone of this, with its 
architectural designs of classical“ origin. 
may be compared with the similar treatment of 
the dome of St. George at Salonica. f 


G. T. Rivoira, ''Lombardic Architecture” (Heine- 
mann, 1910), Vol. i., p. 193, Fig. 273, shows the 
interior; and an article in the Bollettino d'Arte dri 
Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, iii. (1909), p. 217, 
gives a number of illustrations of the mosaics. 

+ G. T. Rivoira. “ Lombardic Architecture,” i., p. 14, 
Fig. 12; О. M. Dalton. Byzantine Art and Archeo- 
logy ” (Oxford, 1911), p. 375, Fig. 221. 
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So far the mosaics, while they are clearly 
the expression of the new Christian ideas, still 
preserve much of the form and feeling of 
classical Roman art. But meanwhile, and 
increasingly as time went on, а great revolution 
was taking place in the domain of art, which. 
when completed, meant the great contrast 
between the art of the ancient Graeco-Roman 
world and that of medieval Europe. One thing 
that brought about the change was the great 
decline in civilisation from the IIIrd century 
onwards. The standard of art always bears a 
certain relation to the standard of culture, 
and one result was that there were no longer 
artists capable of maintaining the ground won 
in the- course of the long 3 of 
Greco-Roman art. There were moments of 
revival, and it was fortunate for early Christian 
art that one of these, the Constantinian Renais- 
sance, was able to provide the new Christian 
conceptions with so much of form апа 
method derived from ancient art, at a time 
when the tradition was still fresh and the 
impulse not quite exhausted. But in spite of 
such revivals, and in spite of the fact that some 
of the lessons of the past were never wholly 
forgotten, the general result was that the artist 
was replaced by the artisan and the individual 
observation of nature by a system of formal 
patterns. Figures are no longer naturally 
grouped in variety of attitude and gesture ; 
they are rigid, isolated, conventional in gesture.' 
always represented looking full-face out of the 
picture. Their surroundings. too. are con- 
ventionalised and schematic. and they no 
longer appear in the perspective of a realistic: 
scene, but against а gold background. 

The transition is well. illustrated by the 
mosaics in S. Apollinare Nuovo (first quarter. 
of the VIth century) at Ravenna. The upper 
scenes in the nave fairly represent the old 
tradition, but in the long procession of martyrs 
below them we seem to enter a new world. 
Not less striking in this respect are &he well- 
known votive moving pictures of Justinian and 
Theodora ‘in S. Vitale. | 

If we return to Rome we see the old designs 
and traditions being modified under the new 
influences. The apse mosaic of SS. Cosma e 
Damiano (525-530) recalls the design of the 
Constantinian mosaics, and we may say that & 
the majesty and grandeur of the representation 
is derived from its prototypes of the great age. 
We may even look on it as the last great work 
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in the Constantinian tradition. Nevertheless, 
it is full of signs of the times. ` In particular 
there is no unity of action among the figures. 
who all look straight out of the picture as if 
they wanted to attract the attention of the 
spectator and thus detract from the impres- 
siveness and significance of the scene. And 
this was a work carried out under the conserva- 
tive régime of Theodoric. The Byzantine 
conquest of Italy, which really marks the end 
of the ancient world, introduced a ‘period of 
increasing barbarism, and its results may be 
seen in the deterioration of the mosaics of this 
age in the Roman churches. Typical are 
those of S. Lorenzo outside the walls for the end 
of the VIth century, those of S. Venanzio at 
the Lateran for the VIIth, and those of S. Maria 
in Domnica and of S. Marco for the IXth. 
The last shows what the Roman tradition had 
sunk to, and with it the Series of the old mosaics 
is brought to а close. Art almost ceased to 
exist till the first dawn of the Renaissance 
appears in the XIth century.” 
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EARLY ROMAN CHURCHES.. 


PROFESSOR R. Ersrv Saara delivered the 
fourth of the course of lectures on Christian 
Art, which are being given at King's Col- 
lege during the winter session, the subject 
being Early Roman Churches. 

He referred to the troubled history of the 
Christian Church in Rome during the first 
three centuries of our era and its culmination 
in the fierce persecution under Diocletian, fol- 
lowed early in the IVth centurv by the 
recognition of the Church and the accept- 
ance of Christianity by the Emperor. He 
referred to the privileges granted by the 
Roman laws to burial clubs and the advan- 
tage taken of them by the Christian com- 
munity, and to the fact that even martyrs 
publicly executed were not refused the 
privilege of burial in their own catacombs, 
with the result that many of these tombs 
became objects of veneration, and in more 
settled times had churches raised over them. 

The influential position of some of the 
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Roman convents even in the days of persecu- 
tion was referred to, and the fact that in 
less troublous times meetings were held in 
private houses, some of which, in the case 
of such convents, probably did include. a 
pee basilica. 
eneral description of a typical basilican 
Pu followed. The Church of S. Clemente 
at Rome was utilised as an illustration of the, 
plan of such buildings. The forecourt, the 
triple division of the building into nave 
and aisles. the position of the apse, and the 
enclosed choir, with the arrangement of the 
arcade. or the Alternative treatment of a 
colonnade. carrying an architrave support- 
ing the walls, pierecd with a chantry above 
the arch roofs, were illustrated, while for the 
externa! treatment the Church of S. Apollinare 
at Ravenna was described as presenting now 


referred to, and two of the great five-aisled 
exam t. Peter's and St. Paul's—were 
described in some detail, and the special 
features of the planning and internal treat- 
ment of the two examples which still sur- 
vive—S. Agnese and Lorenzo fuori le Mura 
were fully illustrated, though it was pointed 
out that but little, if anything, of the actual 
structures could be considered with any cer- 
tainty to belong to the earliest buildings. 
Examples of some later foundations were 
illustrated, including S. Maria Maggiore and 
S. Prassede ; so also were the floors both of 
early and later type, and the treatment of the 
screens, nimbus, ciboria, and other fittings. 
The persistence of the basilican type of 
building, in spite of various modifications 
and variations in detail, was pointed out, and 
the important influence the establishment of 


ecclesiastical architecture in Western Europe, 
not only in Romanesque, but also in late 
periods. 


Me Oone naon, the ге referred to tbe 
circ an па ings, pointing s 
that the tomb of S. Costanza’ belonged 

regards its system of acm to TE of 
late Imperial Rome, rather than to that of 
the basilicas themselves, with which the much 
larger circular building of S. Stefano Rotindo. 
however, conformed. 

The polygonal type of buildings so er 
tensively used, es only i in Bome, but through 
out Italy, was descri and attention was 
directed to the alteration in the character and 
treatment that had occurred in the earliest 
example still remaining in Rome, that of the 
Lateran basilica, which had been altered from 
a. structure of a single story with an encircling 


the least altered exterior. 


; this type of plan and the general treatment 


The Constantinian foundations were all of the interior had on the treatment of colonnade and an upper gallery. 
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aisle to. one provided also with a two-storied 
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Royal Academy Schools, 1911: “ Winter,” by Mr. Archibald С. Barnes. 
This ‘‘ Design for the Decoration of a Portion of a Public Building ’’ was submitted in competition for the Prize (301.) and Silver Medal, which was won by Miss Williams. 


DECORATION OF CHELSEA TOWN HALL. 


ET us say frankly and at once that 
we expected better of Chelsea. 
Chelsea has become a, name that 

counts in up-to-date art matters. We 
have become inclined to regard the 
coterie of artists who congregate there as 
consisting of men of a talent equal to any 
group of the sort in, let us say, Europe. 
Alert, impressionable, energetic, enter- 
prising, they have already exercised а 
considerable influence on English art, 
extending without being antagonistic to 
the dominating influence of the Royal 
Academy. They are quite a different 
type of man from the old Chelsea coterie, 
if we may, for the sake of locality, com- 
parison, and argument, speak of the 
artists who composed the Pre-Raphaclite 
brethren in that sense. The comparison 
indeed carries us farther ; for it would be 
difficult to believe that Ford Madox 
Brown, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and the 
others of that group would not have 
risen more adequately to a great decora- 
tive occasion than the Chelsea men would 


appear to have done on the present 
occasion. 

For the occasion was unquestionably 
great. And it was one, too, which 
equally concerns architects, painters, and 
municipal authorities, and other owners 
of buildings, private or public, who would 
wish to see their large wall spaces occupied 
by decorative schemes which are beyond 
the capacity of the talented craftsman or 
decorative. tradesman. For the benefit 
of the large majority of our readers we 
may as well briefly explain what the 
occasion was. Chelsea having recently 
erected for itself a new Town Hall, 
an ex-Mayor, Mr. Christopher Head, 
suggested that the large hall should be 
decorated. The suggestion was favour- 
ably received by the Council, and it was 
decided that the work should be started 
by the decoration of four panels occupy- 
ing the spaces between the four side 
doors, Lord Cadogan, Mr. Head, and other 
gentlemen having offered to defray the 
cost. Further, the Council invited the 


collaboration of the Chelsea Arts Club in 
the realisation of their scheme, because it 
was felt that the heterogeneous result 
achieved in most of the decorations in 
London was partly due to the absence 
of a controlling scheme, and that the 
choice of the artists and subjects should 
not be left to individual patronage only." 
By а vote of the Club Mr. Sargent, Mr. 
Steer, and Mr. Ric“ ards were chosen as 
judges. So it would seem on the face 
of it that no scheme of the sort could 
possibly have started under more favour- 
able auspices for arriving at a satis- 
factory result. 

Many of the most prominent artists in 
Chelsea have taken part in the com- 
petition, and the assessors have made 
their awards. We shall not question the 
justness of the awards. The result is 
disappointing for other reasons. It 
shows that English artists are still 
trammelled by the merely easel aspect of 
painting ; it shows that the production of 
the subject picture, whether it be of the 

bk 
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superficial anecdotal kind or of the 
eclectic type which carries greater con- 
viction because perhaps we muy trace 
in it something of the method of a past- 
master—it shows, we say, that the pro- 
duction of either class of piéture does not 
assist the artist in the realisation of what 
the Chelsea Arts Club designate a com- 
prehensive decorative scheme." Under 
the conditions of the competition the four 
panels were to be devoted to Chelsea 
celebrities—the first to the great artists; 
the second to the famous writers; the 
third to the leaders of religion, the genius 
of science, and the art of music; the last 
to kings and queens, soldiers and states- 
men. The problem, therefore, which the 
Chelsea artists had to solve under these 
conditions was a difficult one. It evokes 
at once a series of counterfeit present- 
ments which would be diflicult to work 
into the design of a mural painting of a 
decorative character. The majority of 
the competitors have adhered strictly to 
the conditions ; the counterfeit present- 
ments are there, but no artist at the 
present exhibition has in our view 
resolved this gathering of great spirits 
into a symposium that can be considered 
ornamental. Neither in the grouping of 
the famous men and women, portrayed 
with extreme fidelity, nor in the 
symbolic figures which we find here and 
here, is there, except perhaps in two 
instances, any sufficient suggestion of the 
‘maginative quality which pictorial mural 
work in its higher phases demands. We 
believe, however, that many of the 
artists might be safely entrusted with the 
decoration of a large building were they 
Jess handicapped by preliminary restric- 
tions ; and we do not wish to infer that 
the final accomplishment can in every case 
be altogether rightly estimated from the 
sxetches. But. judging by the sketches, 
there is a remarkable absence of the power 
of co-ordinating the actual with the sym- 
bole which would be necessary in any 
pictorial solution of the problem. We 
have refrained from 3 with the 
separate works. Mr. Sargent and his 
brother judges cannot, we imagine, have 
arrived at their awards 
hesitation, for the level of merit, so far 
as it goes, is remarkably well sustained. 
— . —— — - 
THE 
EAST KENT COALFIELD. 


NI PAMPHLET just issued by the 
Kent Coal Concessions, Ltd., 
contains a serious indictment 
of the position taken up by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners as to the 
development of their properties in East 
Kent. One item of the indictment is 
based on the fact that the Commissioners 
have curtly rejected all offers for areas 
in the neighbourhood of the existing 
companies’ borings. 

While thts course may be sound policy 
in view ot a possible appreciation of 
values in the near future, 1t seems some- 
what unfair to those who have borne the 
brunt of the cost of proving and develop- 
ing that neighbouring owners who have 
not expended a penny should reap the 
full benefit of the results of these experi- 
ments. The French system quoted in 
this pamphlet seems much better calcu- 
lated to promote development and the 
interests of the community as a whole. 


without some: 
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There, where all minerals are owned by 
the State, private enterprise is encouraged 
bv assuring all adventurers, as a just and 
equitable reward for their risk and out- 
lav, preferential grants of leases or con- 
cessions to work all minerals discovered 
and proved by such outlay at a fixed 
royalty of 5 per cent., and it is made 
impossible to ignore the successful 
prospector by refusing his legitimate 
application for a grant of such proved 
minerals, or to utilise the results of the 
outlav he has risked for the purpose of 
enriching others who have expended 
nothing in exploration. 

The Kent Coal Concessions feel that 
having proved the existence of an excep- 
tionally rich coalfield they have a moral 
claim to the first offer of options or 
leases, especially for those areas owned by 
a State Department. The richness of 
the field has now been conclusivelv 
established, the quality of the steam coal 
seams being slightly superior to tbat in 
South Wales, and the seams, ninety-six in 
number, having an aggregate thickness 
of 319 ft. 11 in. The average depth, 
1,000 ft., while it to some extent dis- 
counts the value, is by no means pro- 
hibitive with good organisation and suit- 
able apparatus. The proximity of the 
mines to Dover ensures an excellent 
market for navigation steam coal. 

These brief particulars indicate how 
important to the countrv is the develop- 
ment of our newest coalfield, and these 
considerations bring us to another count 
in the indictment of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners to the effect that 
while refusing to negotiate in respect of 
their property in the neighbourhood 
of Dover and Sandwich, where the Kent 
Coal Concessions have their collieries, 
thev have privatelv leased а large estate 
north of Canterbury to a syndicate 
in which German financiers have a large 
if not a predominant interest. Their 
object is fairly obvious— while holding 
those estates that are bound to appreciate 
in value owing to the operations of the 
Kent Coal Concessions they are not 
unwilling to make a profitable deal in 
other places, even when the offer comes 
from our chief commercial competitor. 

Without saying exactly what, some- 
thing in the transaction seems to go 
against the grain. Mainly, we think, this 
feeling 15 due to the lack of correlation 
between the various branches of the 
State ; each, it is presumed, conducts its 
aflairs solely with regard to its own 
interests, no matter how these may clash 
with those of the other functions of the 
Government as a whole. 

Anyone—asked to what department 
the control of our coalfields should belong 
—would probably reply the Board of 
Trade, а department much better quali- 
field to deal with а broad question such 
as this; but here we have a department 
presumably representing a certain section 
of the national interests dealing with 
these in the same way that a private 
owner would deal with his property, 
quite regardless of how other equally 
important national interests mav be 
adversely affected, and subsequently 
endeavouring to justify its proceedings 
by replies to questions in the House of 
Commons that are, to say the least, 
incomplete and evasive. 

The whole question is one of the 
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greatest gravitv 1n view of the influence 
the development of these coalfields will 
exercise on the building and other 
interests in the district, and we have felt 
it incumbent on us to draw the attention 
of our readers to a matter of such vital 
public importance. 


o 


NOTES. 


THE papers read at the 
Institute on the responsi- 
bilities of architects, by 
members of the Practice 
Standing Committee, raise a question 
which the profession will have to con- 
sider most seriously. There is no doubt 
that the present tendency is to over- 
whelm the architect with so many ever- 
accumulating responsibilities of a more or 
less professional nature that it is becom- 
ing impossible for him to perform pro- 
perly the essential functions of his work 
as a skilled designer, which, after all, is 
the raison d'étre of his existence. In the 
past responsibilities have been too li, htly 
assumed as tending to increase the 
importance of the architect as a fro 
fessional man, and the Institute has 
not been altogether guiltless of encourag- 
ing and fostering this attitude. The 
result is that responsibilities once eagerly 
accepted have now become intolerable. 
Nemesis has overtaken the profession, 
and it is coming to be generally recognised 
that the present position is no longer 
tenable. In this matter we think that 
architects are worse off than other pro- 
fessional men, and that the public has. 
forgotten—and perhaps the profession 
has encouraged them to forget—that 
when all is said they engage a professional 
man at their own risk, not his. Con- 
sidering the increasing intricacy of 
modern life and the innumerable matters. 
which have some bearing on the real 
work of the architect, it is essential to- 
think out the whole question and to deter- 
mine which of these responsibilities are 
really necessary and which could be more 
properly left to other professional men, 
such as surveyors or lawyers. Of the 
ever-increasing activities of the archi- 
tect's life architecture nowadays 1s apt 
to be the least. Less time is perhaps. 
devoted to designing a building than to 
the multitudinous affairs incidental to its. 
erection and to the troubles which may 
arise through no fault of his own after it 
has been erected. The result is that both 
architecture and the architect suffer to- 
the ultimate detriment of the interests of 
the public. 


The 
Responsibilities 
of Architects. 


Ат a recent meeting of the- 


TT London County Council 
Party Politics. а vote of censure was. 


moved by the opposition 
setting forth that the party in power had 
been guilty of mismanagement of the 
negotiations with the City Corporation 
in connexion with the construction of 
tramways over the proposed St. Paul's 
Bridge. This means, we fear, that the 
tranr route has now become a party 
question, and that the different parties. 
in the London County Council will be 
tempted to think more of scoring off 
their opponents than of providing the 
best means of linking up the north and. 
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south trams. We have repeatedly 
expressed our opinion that the St. Paul’s 
Bridge route, as proposed, is not the 
best one. Holding this view we natur- 
ally consider that the negotiations in 
question resulted in a tentative arrange- 
ment which is not in the best interests of 
the public, and that these interests will 
be best served if the arrangement is 
never confirmed. It is a most important 
question which should be discussed in 
the Council entirely on its merits and 
with no reference to any other con- 
sideration whatever. It will be most 
deplorable if either side deliberately 
make it a party question and advocate 
the ratification of the proposed arrange- 
ment with the City Corporation for 
purely party reasons and with no 
reference to its intrinsic merits. 

We learn that the 
Australian Common- 
wealth has decided to 
make the eastern end of the Strand- 
Aldwych site its stronghold in London, 
building thereon its offices and agencies 
as a basis perhaps of a reflex movement 
of deportation, or it may be, as in the 
case of Canada, for a standpoint whence 
the Mother Country’s resources may be 
more easily reached. The site is to be 
bought freehold from the London County 
Council at a cost of 364,0001., which 
works out at 15l. per square foot, and 
also is more than one-third greater than 
the sum proposed for the actual building. 
'The wisdom of this action depends on 
the purposes to which these buildings 
aretobeput. If Australia proposes to 
figure as a terrific shop—and the tempta- 
tion of countries to regard themselves 
just as more or less successful stores 
appears to be becoming too strong to be 
withstood—then, of course, it is right to 
Set up its booth in а crowded highway 
and recoup by quick returns and profits 
as large as may be. Let it make itself 


The Aldwych 
Site. 


known to Londoners as one great 
aggregation of farms if it will. 
Ir, however, it would 


The Actuality. show the quality of its 
people &nd embody the 
aspiration of democracy, or, as it would 
be, flaunt its achievements, under the 
regis of the Southern Cross, something 
more is needed—something in which 
the soul of the shopkeeper becomes 
ashamed, something more like a palace, 
statelier and calm. But this, one must 
suppose, is contrary to the “ exigencies of 
the case and the spirit of the age," and 
historical truth will be exposed to those 
who can read it in the infallible chronicle 
of bricks and stones. There is to be a 
hall which will ** occupy nearly the whole 
of the ground floor " (leaving a loophole 
for ascent), and it °“ will be used for 
the purpose of displaving the natural 
prolucts of the various Australian 
States "—so runs the Times report. 
A show case, observe, is to be the 
apparent foundation of the whole. 


AFTER all one may not 

The Dream. quarrel with a thing for 
being what it 15; one can 

but turn to the medium of a work which 
во unerringzly betrays its qualtv—a 
philosopher’s consolation. The archi- 
tect’s solace is to frame a scheme, on 
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paper only, perhaps, but it may be to 
shape imaginings, if once the spirit be 
roused. In a forthcoming issue of the 
Builder, which is to be published on 
January 5, proposals for the develop- 
ment of the Surrey side of the Thames 
wil be made in which there is pro- 
vision for Colonial Embassies. А great 
Australian Consulate rising sheer from 
the river, and in the borough from which 
so many of the original “ colonists " 
were drawn, would be poetic justice and 
fine ironv. 


IN our review of the 

The 5 Manchester Competition 
Manchester, last week we emphasised 
the unsatisfactory nature 

of the problem of combining two build- 
Ings in a single architectural conception. 
Evidently these views are not universally 
held, as à Manchester firm of architects, 
going а step further, now suggests that 
not only could the Lihrary and Art 
Gallery be included, but also the 
suggested Exchange, and publishes a 
much becolumned design for an exten- 
sive block planned to accommodate all 
three. It is true that a slight extension 
of the site is demanded, but this is а 
trifle compared with the advantages of 
housing Commerce, Literature, and the 
Arts under one roof. We believe Man- 
chester is talking of a new cathedral ; why 
not add that to the list and finish the job ? 


M. Honoré THE death of M. Daumet, 
Daumet, the Royal Gold Medallist 
in 1908, deprives French 
architecture of one of its most cultivated 
and scholarly exponents. M. Daumet’s 
forte lay more in the skilful restoration 
of old buildings than in the design of new 
ones, and the appointments he held 
under the French Government gave him 
full scope for the exercise of his talents in 
this direction ; his wide range of interests 
and personal charm of manner attracted 
all with whom he came in contact, and 
those wbo met him during his visits to 
this country must keenly regret the loss 
of one possessing such exceptional gifts 
of sympathetic intelligence, 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Leonard Stokes. 


Deceased Members. 

Mr. Guy Dawber, in the absence of the 
Hon. Secretary, said he had to announce with 
regret the decease of Mr. Jas. R. Carroll, of 
Dublin, who was elected for two years a 
Fellow of the Institute and resigned the 
Fellowship in 1908, and Mr. Geo. Gordon 
Hoskins, elected an Associate in 1867 and 
Fellow in 1870. Mr. Hoskins would always 
be remembered by the very tine town hall he 
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built at Middleskrough. He had also to 
announce the death of their distinguished 
corresponding member, M. Honoré Daumet, 
at the great age of eighty-six, who was a 
distinguished member of the French Insti- 
tute, and the doyen of French architects. 
He studied his art in Greece and Rome, and 
won the Prix de Rome in 1855. He was 
appointed architect of the Palais de Justice in 
Paris in 1879. Mr. Dawber referred to other 
works on which the deceased was engaged 
(which has already been given in the Builder), 
and added that he was President of the Com- 
mittee of the International Congress of Archi- 
tects, and presided over a recent meeting at 
Rome. In 1906 M. Daumet attended the 
International Congress held in London, and 
many of them would remember his great 
personal charm and the deep interest he 
took in the proceedings. In 1908 he was 
awarded the highest honour that Institute could 
confer upon him—the gift of the gold medal. 
He moved that an expression of their regret 
be entered on the minutes, and that а 
message of condolence be sent to his widow 
and relatives, as well as to the relatives of 
the other two deceased members. 
The motion was carried. 


THE NEWER RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The President explained that it was 
originally proposed to have had four papers, 
but it was felt that this was rather a large 
number. Mr. Saxon Snell had consented to 
read his paper on a future occasion, and Mr. 
Woodward’s paper would also be postponed, 
as there were matters dealt with in it which 
were going to be the subject of litigation. 
The two papers to be read were by Mr. 
W. Henry White and Mr. E. Greenop. 

rh White, in the course of his paper, 
said :— 

It has been stated by a lawyer, and it 
may be generally held Бу gentlemen of the 
legal profession as an article of faith, that 
“а lawyer's first duty is to his client," and 
architects would doubtless agree with this as 
а general principle; but if such an attitude 
prevent “equity” from obtaining, it is а 

ard and bitter statement, and goes far to 
explain why the older position of confidence 
in one's fellow-beings has been driven awa 
in favour of "contracts" drawn with muc 
and elaborate detail in the endeavour to 
prevent either party getting the “ better of 
the other. 

The object of these notes is not to attempt 
to teach architects how to get the best of 
anybody, but to draw attention to the fact 
that they should be so educated as to be 
forearmed against the difficulties which beset 
them in their practice, and te taught to bring 
logically trained minds to bear upon all their 
work, so that their decisions may be received 
with confidence by clients, builders, and 
others. 'This question of training opens up 
another view of the situation, namely, that 
there is no definite professional course on the 
business side that young men can take up. 

Another important consideration which has 
arisen of late years is the change in the 
methods of contractors in carrying on their 
business. There is an increasing number of 
contractors who sub-let their work and, in- 
stead of having a practical and useful know- 
ledge of building work as a craft, and being 
able to assist the architect in carrying our 
difficult matters, now run their business from 
a counting-house. 

Again, modern buildings are so much more 
complex in the various parts and appoint- 
ments, and so much "specialist's work’’ has 
to be accommodated and provided for, which 
all tends to increase the architect’s work and 
responsibilities. Facts, however, must be 
faced, and architects must realise their 
responsibilities and train themselves to meet 
them in a businesslike manner. 

Ditticulties are caused by the client chang- 
ing his mind as the work proceeds consequent 
upon not understanding the drawings, and 
such changes often result in increased cost. 
This should ke carefully explained to the 
client, and, in fact. he should be informed 
from time to time during the progress of the 
works as to the approximate amount of varia- 
tions. The omission of this precaution, 
followed by the presentation of a big bill of 
extras at the completion of the work, is a 
frequent source of trouble, and probably re- 
sults in the loss of a client who, had he been 
treated in a businesslike manner as the work 
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proceeded, would have been perfectly satis- 
fied. Changes from the drawings апа 
specification take place in almost every con- 
tract, and herein lies the danger of the 
‘‘lump-sum”’ contract, and the advisability 
of making the quantities a part of the con- 
tract; indeed, it would seem to be the only 
fair and reasonable method, and would obviate 
some of the ditticulties which arise under the 
head of variations. The average specification 
that is brought before the Law Courts wants 
much revision to bring it up to the standard 
of modern requirements and limitations. 
Could not the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in the interests of its members 
suggest clauses as to the proper specifying of 


timber, a standard for concrete for floors. 
asphalt, paint, etc.— clauses which could be 
accepted by the profession, and which would 


prevent so much conflicting evidence as is 
now given in the average building case? 
It does not seem to have been generally 
realised amongst members of the profession 
that the architect’s position in relation to his 


chent is a most invidious one as regards 
liabilitv. The builder, after the usual twelve 
months’ maintenance clause has expired, is 


freed from all further responsibility towards 
the client, but the architect remains liable up 
to the period allowed by the Statute of 
Limitations —i.e., six years. This is a ridi- 
culous position! The builder receives pay- 
ment for doing his work properly, and, so 
far as can be reasonably expected, the archi- 
tect has supervised and certified it as satis. 
factory. But some piece of scamping develops 
its faults, two, three, or five vears afterwards; 
the builder nas been freed—but the architect 
is still liable! 

No architect can “ live upon his job," and 
it is a sheer impossibility for him to know 
every detail of work that has been put into 
а building. He is compelled to accept {һе 
lowest tender, often from builders of the 
client's selection, and, however conscientious 
and careful he may be, it is obvious he can- 
not, without staying upon the work during 
the whole time it is being carried on, ke sure 
that every part has been done properly. 
With large works and competent clerks of 
works and good contractors he may accept his 
liability with equanimity, but with work 
carried out without a clerk of works he should 
have a clear and definite understanding with 
his client on the subject of supervision, and 
the builder should remain responsible for апу 
defective work, the faults of which only 
develop after the ordinary period of mainten- 
ance has elapsed. 

Assume the case of an urireasonable or dis- 
satisfied client or builder, who determines to 
try for his “rights,” as he regards them, in 
the Law Courts! Cases will be quoted by 
Mr. Greenop showing that such actions тау 
be brought on some of the following grounds, 
or others which the ingenuity of the lawyet’s 
mind cau suggest, viz. :— 

Variations from the contract and additions 
or extras ordered without the consent of 
the client. 

The materials not of the particular kind 
specified. 

The work upon teing opened up found to 
be defective. 

Water-pipes furred up in an undue space 
of time. 

The contract not completed in time. 

Goods ordered under provisional sums by 
the architect and not paid for by the 
contractor, although included in a certifi- 
cate met by the client, who has had to 
pay twice over owing to the failure of the 
contractor. 

The client declining to pay the architect’s 
fees and the value and interpretation of 
the Roval Institute of British Architects’ 
schedule of charges. 

Payment disputed for work designed and 
not carried out. 

The client claiming the drawings from which 
his building was erected. 

The architect’s liability for “negligence ' in 
such matters as “dry rot," insufficiency 
of work and materials, specifving one 
material and allowing another kind to be 
used without the client's consent. 

Quantities forming part of the contract, or 
lump-sum contract. 

The arbitration clause. 

Withholding or granting certificates from 
the client's and the builder's points of 
view. 
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The question of sub.contractors and the 
employment of specialists. 

The client's responsibility for injury to 
workmen if the contractor is unable to 
pay and not covered by insurance." 

Mr. Edward Greenop followed, and in the 

course of his paper, said :— 


" The reader of the paper to which you have 
just listened, having brought to your notice 
generally the position in which we now find 
ourselves, there has devolved upon me the 
task of emphasising his deductions by describ. 
ing in detail the circumstances under which 
that position has been brought about. Even 
thus the ground we can cover in the time at 
our disposal in a subject of such importance 
18 necessarilv very limited. I trust, however, 
that the matter I am about to bring to your 
notice may justify the time I shall occupy. 

Before proceeding to do this I wish to offer 
an advance apology for any apparent un- 
warranted intrusion into the domains of a 
learned profession other than our own. 

However, I may perhaps be excused for 
venturing the opinion that the architect has 
a pardonable claim to ke permitted to view 
his responsibilities from a different station- 
point to that of the lawyer, giving a 
necessarily broader aspect than, if I may say 
so without disrespect, the training of the legal 
mind allows. Indeed, I will go so far as to 
suggest that he may fairly be credited with 
holding, as it were, an intermediate position 
between the lawyer and what is understood in 
the common use of the term ^ layman." The 
nature of our profession necessarily keeps us, 
in its ordinary practice, in close touch with 
fhat of the law, and, moreover, we stand, 
by reason of the complex and ever-changing 


detail of our vocation, in a position of extreme 


Vulnerability to the law’s assaults. The 
thought invites the suggestion that a good 
architect must be half a lawyer, and Т ven- 
ture to add that if lawyers could at the same 
time be half architects our task this evening 
would have been but light. 

Time will not permit of reference to other 
than leading cases of quite recent date, and 
to these, therefore, I purpose confining my- 
self, except where any special point calling 
for notice may ke involved. 

Speaking generally, allegations of negligence 
mày be considered as the most promising 
card to play when it is desired, from any 
cause, to avoid payment of an architect's fees; 
in fact, they may be looked upon as approxi- 
mating in value to the ace of trumpa. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, nearly all the cases 1 
shall offer for your consideration should come 
under this heading. As a matter of con- 
venience, however, the cases have been 
grouped under the several heads ment ioned 
by Mr. White.“ 

The following are the more important 
among those quoted by Mr. Greenop :— 


Findlay v. Roques & Carvell. 

" This was an action tried in 1907 before 
the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury for 
the recovery of architect/s fees. The amount 
of the account was not disputed, but the 
client, a lady, set up à counterclaim for 
damages for negligence on the ground that. 
she was wrongly advised as to the financial 
possibilities and risks attending her venture. 
It was alleged by the client that she was 
advised by the architects that there was à 
demand in the locality for small houses ; that 
she conld build the houses for a certain sum 
aud seli them to considerable advantage. In 
the result. the cost of erection considerably 
exceeded the alleged estimate, and the sale 
price was much below expectations, 

The jury found in favour of the client for a 
considerable sum. The case points to the 
danger of the architect associating himself 
with the investment aspect in such matters, 
unless specially instructed to do so. 


Keyser v. Trask & Sons & Webb. 

This action, fought in 1907, was for negli- 
gence against both architect and builder as 
co-defendants, and came before Mr. Justice 
Darling and a Special Jury. The building 
was a chapel, the walls of which were 
decorated by a mural artist. Four and a half 
years after the paintings were finished the 
paint began to peel off owing to damp. 
Auother architect was thereupon called in, 
aud on examining the walls reported the 
interior to be in places packed with rubbish 
of the character which usually accumulates 
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during a building job. It was contended by 
counsel for the architect that to have pre- 
vented the isolated instances of irregularities 
discovered, practically continuous super- 
vision of the architect would have been 
necessary, and the evidence suggests strong 
doubt as to whether the packing of rubbish 
was the real cause of the damp from which 
the decorations had suffered. The jury, how- 
ever, found against both architect and 
builder. 


Ls nning v. Davey & Salter. 

This was an action against architects for 
negligence, the first stage of which was before 
Mr. Justice Darling and a Special Jury in the 
King's Bench in 1906. 

The client, a solicitor, after having paid 
upon several interim certificates issued by 
the architects, revoked their authority to 
further certify; the architects, however, con- 
tinued to issue certificates. "The client refused 
to honour them, and the builder sued upon 
them. The client alleged as his defence to 
the builder's action, that there was tad work. 
The builder answered that upon this point 
the architect's certificate was final. Upon the 
case coming into Court, the client's defence 
proved to be valueless, and he was compelled 
to settle the action in Court. He thereupon 
brought an action against the architects for 
the recovery of a sum of 6001. damages and 
costs. Notwithstanding a strong direction by 
the Judge, pointing in the architect's favour, 
the jury found against them to the extent of 
7502. 

The architects appealed, and the appeal 
was heard by the Master of the Rolls with 
Lords Justices Cozens Hardy and Fletcher 
Moulton. Mr. Justice Darling reported to 
the Appeal Court that in his opinion the 
verdict of the jury was wrong. 

The Court of Appeal were strongly in favour 
of the architects upon the merits of the case. 
but did not think it could withdraw the case 
from a Jury, and that consequently there must 
be a new trial. The case was thereupon re- 
tried before Mr. Justice Lawrence and a 
Special Jury, with the result that a verdict 
was given for the architects upon the question 
of negligence, and also upon their counter- 
claim for fees, a miserable 87/. odd. 


Leicester Board of Guardians v. Trollope. 

Tried before Mr. Justice Channell. 
January 23, 1911. An infirmary was com- 
pleted in 1900. and a final certificate given by 
the architect. In 1908, two vears after, it 
was discovered that the floors were affected 
with rot, and 2.000“. to 3,000/. had to be 
expended in taking them up and relaying. 
The contract provided for 6 in. of concrete, 
then 2 in. of fine concrete, and wooden joists 
on top. It was found that wooden pegs had 
been driven into the ground upon which the 
wooden joists were laid, the space beneath 
being then filled in with concrete, leaving the 
pegs in. These pegs, it was found, had 
sucked up moisture from the earth, and so 
caused the joists and flooring to rot. А clerk 
of works had been employed, but it was con- 
tended by the clients that his duties were 
defined, in writing, as merely those of an 
Inspector and assistant to the architect. The 
architect admitted that he had not seen the 
floor during construction, kut that he had 
trusted to the clerk of works. | 

Mr. Justice Channell:gave judgment against 
the architect, who, he thought. was not 
greatly in fault, but at the same time he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the laying of the 
floor was not a detail which could justifiably 
be left to the clerk of works. 

lt is interesting to note that the Judge 
expressed the opinion that the clients were in 
error in supposing that, as two years had 
elapsed since the date of the final certificate. 
they were debarred from proceeding against 
the builder. 

The builder finally met the architect fairly 
in contributing towards the damages and 
costs. It is, therefore, pleasant to record that 
the attitude of both architect and builder in 
meeting the case was such as reflects credit 
upon them.” 

The important case of Robins v. Goddard 
was then dealt with. 


Agent or Principal ?— Crittall Manufacturing 
Company v. L.C.C. 

“This was an action by a sub-contractor to 

recover against the clients failing payment by 

the builder. Iron sashes were supplied to a 
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school. A clause in the contract entitled the 
clients to retain the cost of the goods from 
the builder until he had paid the sub-con- 
tractor, but this right was not exercised, the 
amount being included ш a certificate to the 
builder. The builder gave bills in payment to 
the sub-contractors, but owing to the builder's 
failure they were not met. The sub-con- 
tractor thereupon brought an action to re- 
cover the amount from the clients, and suc- 
ceeded, Mr. Justice Channell deciding in their 
favcur on these grounds :— 

(1) The clients were the :eal principals, as 
the contract was to procure something 
ior their benefit which 

(2) Was to become their property, and 

(5) As regards the terms of the contract. 
they were the persons interested, not 
the builder. Тһе Judge expressed the 
opinion that when the clients’ archi- 
tect instructed the builders to place 
the order with the sub-contractors on 
the terms of their quotation, the quota- 
tion having been invited by the archi. 
tect who was the clients’ agent, the 
architect thereby directed the builders 
to make the contract for the clients. 

This decision has been received by all sub- 

contracting firms with natural jubilation. The 
responsibility it imposes upon the client 
through the architect is obvious. It appears 
imperative in future that architects should 
obtain a written undertaking from the sub- 
contractor that he will not look to the cliert 
for payment. 


The Ownership of Drawings. 

The law appears to be established by two 
cases :—Ebdy v. Gowan and Gibbon v. Pease. 
The former is an old case in which the build- 
ing was not carried out, the architect being 
paid the 24 per cent. and claiming to retain 
the drawings. The Court decided against him. 

In the second case, Gibbon 1. Pease, the 
previous case was followed, both in the 
Divisional Court and the Court of Appeal. 
The Court of Appeal supported the Judge 
below. As it stands, the retention of the 
drawings Ey the architect bv special agree- 
ment with the client seems the only resource 
available to us. An interesting paper on the 
subject was read before the last International 
Congress of Architects in this country by 
Mr. H. H. Statham. AH: 
. The last subject upon which I shall speak 
is that of “ Fees," and I will be brief upon 
it. dealing with two cases only, which show 
the view taken by the Courts. 

The first case is that of Tree v. Mitchell, 
tried before Mr. Justice Walton in 1909. 

The amount awarded to the architect seemed 
at variance with the opinions expressed by the 
Judge in awarding it, and I think we shall 
all agree with his Lordship in one observation 
he made, namely, that it was “а very un- 
fortunate and extremely unsatisfactory case.“ 

The second case, and the last with which I 
propose troubling you, was that of Brown v. 
Meckel & Co., tried before Mr. Миг 
Mackenzie in 1909, who elected to make some 
observations upon the Institute scale. He 
said that it had been repeatedlv pointed out 
bv the Judges that there was no implied 
obligation on a client to pay upon the Insti- 
tute scale, but that an express agreement must 
be obtained, and that the scale, therefore, 
could not be considered, except so far as the 
fact that it was a scale, and had a certain 
amount of sanction attached to it by the 
waight of the repute of the persons who 
prescribed it.” 


Mr. A. М. Brice 


said the relationship of the architect in a 
contract was twofold. First and foremost, he 
was the agent of the building owner, mainly 
for the exercise of ministerial acts, amongst 
others of which was the giving of interim 
certificates, and many of the difliculties 


alluded to by the author arose from the fact, 


that there had been some confusion between 
the interim and the conclusive certificate. In 
giving interim certificates the architect was 
only exercising his ministerial office, and it 
was not until he gave the conclusive certifi- 
cate that he acted as an arbitrator or quasi 
arbitrator in a judicial capacity. Directly he 
made the final assessment of what was due 
to the builder, and the final assessment as to 
the quality of the materials, he exercised the 
judicial functions which were bestowed upon 
him not only by the building owner, but by 
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the builder, who were the consenting parties 
to the contract. The architect, as an em- 
ployee, was liable to dismissal Ey the building 
owner, and, even if wrongfully dismissed, he 
could not continue to act in his capacity of 
architect for the excellent reason that an em- 
ployee, as he only rendered personal service, 
could not in law demand specific performance. 
He could not ask for an injunction against 
the empioyment of another architect, and his 
only claim was for damages for wrongful dis- 
missal. But when thev came to the second, and, 
of course, the more important position which 
the architect held as quasi arbitrator between 
the two parties, his position as an agent dis- 
appeared. His agency, which could at апу 
moment be revoked bv the employer, ceased 
to be revokable. because the consenting parties 
ќо the contract had, in fact, made а sub- 
mission in the sense of the Arbitration Act. 
and that was irrevocable. The architect was 
appointed the arbitrator or judge between 
them, and neither one party or the other could 
revoke. Of course, both of them could, for 
that was the reason why Robins v. 
Goddard had not entirely been put out of 
court by Roberts v. Hickman.: He agreed 
that lawyers might deserve some hard 
knocks, but would point out that the parties 
to the quarrel came into Court with the 
express object of obtaining from specially- 
trained minds, stored with an enormous 
number of precedents, what they meant when 
they said “So and so." He differed entirely 
from Mr. White in what he said about the 
liability of the builder ceasing after the usual 
period of maintenance. If there had been 
fraud or defective work. the Statute of 
Limitations did not run from the date of the 
original work. but from the date on which 
that fraud might reasonably have been dis- 
covered. If a builder, in the temporary 
absence of the architect, put in bad work and 
covered it up, that clearly was fraud, and 
when the defects made themselves patent. 
then the fraud was discovered for the first 
time “reasonably,” and the Statute of 
Limitations only then began to run. As to 
the case of Findlay v. Roques and Carvell, 
it must be remembered that the architect was 
a professional man, and was always subject 
to the law’s control in so far as he held him- 
self out as being able and willing to carry 
out certain work. He ventured to submit 
that advice as to the probable demand in a 
locality for a certain class of property was 
not properlv an architect's work, and he 
certainly did not think any client could re- 
cover damages against him, qua architect, for 
tendering information as to the finanacial 
possibilities of the future. In Robins v. 
Goddard the point was that the certificates 
given were interim certificates, whereas in the 
other case mentioned by Mr. Greenop the 
certificates were conclusive, and therefore the 
second case did not override Robins т. 
Goddard. As to sub-contractors, if the 
architect toid the sub-contractor he must 
look to the builder for payment, it was all 
right, but in the case which had been quoted 
this was not the case. The sub-contractor 
simply had a general order given by the archi- 
tect in his capacity as agent for the build- 
ing owner, and he was quite entitled to 
bring an action against the building 
owner in consequence. At the same time, if 
a builder chosé to carry out instructions for an 
architect, which he knew perfectly well were 
beyond the authority of the architect, then 
he could not bring an action against the 
building owner. 


Mi’. G. R. Blanco White 


said complaint had been made that a building 
contract was interpreted in the Courts of 
Justice in Ше same way and with the same 
care that other contracts were interpreted, but 
that complaint was not well founded, because, 
in addition to the architect and the builder, 
the building owner, who was a layman, was 
also concerned. ln every one of the cases 
which had been quoted they had to bear in 
mind that the Court was asked to say not 
what the law had decided in previous cases 
with regard to building, but what was the 
intention of the parties as laid down in the 
particular contract which was before it. The 
question of whether the architect was an 
arbitrator or an agent must depend on the 
contract, and in the Institute contract in 
some clauses the architect was made the agent 
aud in other clauses the arbitrator between 
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the parties. In Clause 30, regarding the issue 
of certificates, the architect had to act as an 
arbitrator, and was to express an opinion 
independently of anything said to him by the 
builder. In other clauses, also, the architect 
acted as arbitrator; as, for instance, in 
Clause 13, and also in Clause 32, if his name 
was filled in. In other clauses. however, the 
architect was acting clearly as the agent for 
the employer, as in Clause 12, which dealt 
with variations and extras. He agreed with 


Mr. Brice that the case of Roberts т. 
Hickman did , not reverse Robins v. 
Goddard. The first case dealt with the 


question of ceitificates where the architect had 
to act impartially, and use his judgment and 
act as arbitrator, whereas the question in 
Robins v. Goddard was whether the inten- 
tion of the contract was that the only remedy 
of the building owner should be under 
Clause 17 for any defects. That was to say 
whether the only hability of the builder, so 
far as defects were concerned, should be the 
putting of the building right in accordance 
with the maintenance clause, or whether, in 
addition, the builder was liable for a common 
law action for doing defective work. Robins 
v. Goddard settled the question that the 
building owner had his action for defective 
work in addition to the rights he had under 
the machinery of Clause 17. But, after all, 
what the. Court had to decide in that case 
was the meaning of the particular contract, 
and whether the Court guessed right as to 
what was meant was a difficult question. 
What one felt was that, even if the Court 
guessed wrong, it was not right to put the 
whole blame on them, and that those members 
of the Institute who drew up the contract 
should take some blame. There was no doubt 
at present ambiguities in the form of con- 
tract, and in Clause 12 it was said that extras 
and improvements did not cover alterations. 
He should have thought that it was the inten- 
tion that the architect should be permitted 
not only to add or cut a room away, but 
also to alter a room. There were other am- 
biguities in the clause which he supposed 
would be settled when some building owner 
brought an action at great expense to him- 
self. There was no doubt that the present 
contract needed revision. 


The President 


said he thought it would be convenient to 
adjourn the discussion at that stage, and to 
resume it at the meeting when Mr. Saxon 
Snell’s and Mr. Woodward’s papers were 
read. 

This was agreed to by the meeting. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting, to be held in January, was a business 
meeting, and would be immediately followed 
by a special general meeting to discuss pro- 

osals of the utmost importance respecting the 
EDEN of Architects, of which full particulars 
were about to be sent to all members. 


en 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Architectural Society of Liverpool University. 


The annual dinner of the Architectural 
Society of Liverpool University was held 
in the Students’ Union Club, Bedford-street, 
last week, when Mr. A. R. Sykes presided. 
Amongst others present were Sir W. Н. 
Lever, Bart., Mr. Arnold Thornley, Mr. E. 
Kirkbv, Professors Adshead and C. H. Reilly, 
and Messrs. C. УУ. Townsend, J. W. Mawson, 
and L. P. Abercrombie. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 

Professor Reilly proposed Our Guests, 
and remarked that it was only right at that 
annual dinner to have with them their bene- 
factor, Sir William Lever. They alu axs felt 
that Sir William had the qualities that а 
great architect ought to have—he was a prac- 
tical man and he was an idealist. 

Mr. Arnold Thornley, in replying, con- 
gratulated the Society upon the beautiful 
premises in which they were housed. He saw 
the School of Architecture and the School 
of Civic Design not only conferring upon the 
profession a great benefit, but serving the 
purpose of educating the publie to appreciate 
architecture to a fuller extent than had hitherto 
been the case. He hoped that in the years to 
come they should not have such things 
occurring as they had lately seen in what he 
might call the desecration of St. George's Hall 
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There was no doubt if the public had been 
better informed as to the rudiments of classical 
architecture they would not have seen this 
happening. He thought it was most deplorable, 
and he hoped that the scheme would now be 
improved so as to make the best of a bad job. 
Talking about public improvements, one matter 
required urgent attention, and that had reference 
to the pierhead. They would have noticed 
that there it was proposed to erect а memorial 
to the late Sir Alfred Jones, and it was rather 
interesting to note that the design and model 
had been approved before they knew where 
they were going to put it. This must have 
been done thoughtlessly, as, in his opinion, it 
was quite impossible to successfully provide 
a suitable monument until they had fixed on а 
site. Their Society had taken the opportunity 
of considering the laying-out of the [pierhead 
with a view of the proper placing of monu- 
ments, and he hoped that their y would 
result in a successful solution of the problem. 
What they wanted was a representative body 
with some knowledge of architecture and some 
sense of the beautiful to control these matters, 
and he should like to see Sir William Lever as 
the chairman of such an authority. 

Sir William Lever gave The School and 
the Society," and said he took a great interest 
in both the School and their Society, and he 
felt they would do grand work in Liverpool, 
where there was such & wide field for them 
to cover. In regard to the Sir Alfred Jones 
statue, and as one of the committee, he took full 
responsibility for anvthing that was done. 
Sites were limited. They thought it right that, 
having regard to the part Sir Alfred Jones 
played in shipping and commerce, the monument 
should be placed near the water's edge, and 
thev had hit upon perhaps the only available 
site. The problem in Liverpool was to find 
suitable positions for statues. In the establish- 
ment of schools of architecture they were 
taking a step towards improving England. 
They wanted cities in which they could walk 
without having their sense of beauty offended, 
without feeling that on one side they had 
wretchedness and poverty, and on the other 


municipal buildings, banks, and insurance 
premises. The work lay to their hands as 
architects. 

Messrs. C. W. Townsend and J. W. Mawson 
responded. 


On the initiative of Mr. W. H. Thompson the 


toast of ''The Staff" was honoured, and 
Professor S. D. Adshead and Mr. L. P. 
Abercrombie having suitably replied, the 


function was brought to a close. 


The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society: 
Early Roman Churches. 


A general meeting of this Society was held 
on December 14 at the Leeds Institute, the 
President, Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, M.A., 
F. R. I. B. A., in the chair. Mr. A. E. Dixon, 
F. R. I. B. A., of Birmingham, read an interest- 
ing paper on the Early Roman Churches“ 
to a number of members and Associates. The 
lecture dealt with the Early Christian 
churches of between the IIIrd and IXth 
centuries, also mentioning the chapels, tombs, 
and catacombs. In dealing with the various 
features of these buildings the mesaics com- 
manded special attention, being illustrated 
by a number of excellent slides showing 
the decorations to the apses of many churches. 
A remarkable feature in the subjects of these 
mosaics is their peaceful seriousness: humour 
and scenes of judgment or retribution are 
entirely absent. In contrast to this the 
lecture concluded by a few slides showing 
grotesque capitals from the neighbourhood of 
Poitiers, where in all cases grim humour 
was the predominating suk ject. 

A discussion followed, and Mr. H. S. 
Chorley, M.A., F. R. I. B. A., proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. 
A. E. L. Kirk. A. R. I. B. A., and supported 
by Mr. С. B. Howdill, A. R. I. B. A. 


— —— ——- 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, ROME, 1911. 

Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton nas received the 
official confirmation from the Minister of 
Public Instruction of Italy that the Italian 
Government has purchased his large work. 
“St. Jean, Avignon (exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, 1909), from the British Section of 
the International Exhibition at Rome. It will 
be placed in the Royal Gallery of Modern Art, 
Florence. Works have been purchased from 
each of the foreign countries exhibiting. 
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THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE second ordinary meeting of the Society 
of Architects for the session 1911-1912 was 
held at 28, Bedford-square, W.C., on the 14th 
inst., the President, Mr. Geo. E. Bond, J.P., 
in the chair. 

The following candidates were declared to be 
duly elected :— 

As Members— 
Barker, W.H. Johnson, Wigan 


H. Jones, Swansea 
H L Keay, 


F W. C. 
London 
W.R. Benwell, London 
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A. C. Blackmore. Hull London 
A. Bromly, Croydon H. Leete, Huntingdon 
F. К. Catling, London J. M. Lester, Harrow 
E. A. Chilton, East- K. Peters, Galway 
bourne J. Pickering, Canter- 
G. Cooke, East- bury | 
bourne | C. J. Picton, Chard 
„ . Crickmay, Т. Rayson, Oxford 
Leigh-on-Sea W. C. Shall, Llandaff 
. б. Davies, Birken- J. D. Swanston, Kirk- 
hea caldy 
Н. О. Ellis, London V. S. Whitaker, 
Annie Hall, London Burnley | 
S Hanson, Southall F. E. Whiting, London 
R. E. Haymes, Shréews. Н. B. Williamson, Ash- 
bury | ford. 
As Stud nts— 
J. Gomm, Ealing . A. C. Soulby, London 
E. E. Keefe, Norwich D. R. Thomas, Llanga- 


B. J. Ryan, London ock. 


Mr. G. A. T. Middleton then read a paper on 
Alexandria: Its Place in Architectural 
History, an abstract of which appeared in 
our last issue (p. 701). 

In the discussion which followed, 


Mr. R. G. Lovell, 


in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said that the lecturer's deductions with regard 
to the home of the Corinthian Order seemed 
to b» exceedingly well founded. The evidence 
of Egyptian occupation was to be traced a good 
deal further up the Nile than Alexandria, as he 
remembered making а sketch of an Ionic 
capital at Luxor. i 


Mr. H. Freyberg, F.S.I., 
in seconding the vote of thanks, said he had 
never had the opportunity of visiting any part 
of Egypt, but there was one question which 
arose in his mind as Mr. Middleton proceeded, 
and that was the question as to what had become 
of the remainder of the buildings of which 
vestiges had been found, and which, if existing 
at the present time, would be remarkable 
throughout the whole world. The answer to 
the question, he thought, might be found in the 
history of places like Venice, where at the 
conclusion of a successful war the conquerors 
made their opponents throw in, in addition to 
the war indemnitv, certain shafts of previous 
marbles, which were carried to the home of the 
victors. 

Mr. H. Slicer and Mr. Robert W. Carden, 
having spoken, 


The President, 


in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
said Mr. Middleton had made a point of the fact 
that Alexandria, from an architectural point 
of view, had been neglected, and he entirely 
agreed with him, but he thought the reason was 
that Alexandria had other claims to distinction 
whieh were overwhelmingly obvious and to & 
great extent overshadowed anv claim it might 
have to be an architectural centre. Alexandria 
during the Ptolemaic period developed the 
exact sciences, and did so much for the estab- 
lishment and development of what they might 
call modern civilisation that thev were now 
feeling its effects and were enjoying its results. 

A hearty vote of thanks was then accorded 
to Mr. Middleton, who replied to the discussion, 
and the proceedings terminated. 


— — ——— 


THE TOWN PLANNING ACT 
WHITE PAPER. 


THe Memorandum issued by the Local 
Government Board, dated November 9, 1911, 
gives information as to the operation of the 
Housing and Town Planning Act since it was 
passed on December 3. 1909. The amendments 
made by Part Т. of this Act to the previous 
Housing Acts have simplitied the procedure 
for dealing with insanitary houses and areas. A 
striking increase of local activity is the result, 
representations with respect to 23,792 houses 
being made during the ycar 1910-11, as against 
6,312 during the year 1908-9. 
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Information is given below as to a number 
of local authorities who have taken definite 
action with a view to the preparation of schemes 
under the Act, and there is reason to believe 
that in some cases better methods of developing 
estates are being adopted by landowners and 
others without the formalities of town- planning 
schemes, and that the existence of the powers 
of the Act has already had a verv beneficial 
influence quite apart from the actual preparation 
of schemes under it. | 

In the following eight cases the Board have 
given authority for the preparation of 
schemes, viz. :— 

Birmingham  Corporation.—An area of 
about 2,320 acres in Quinton. Harborne, 
and Edgbaston in the city, and in the 
part of Northfield in the urban district 
of King's Norton and Northfield added 
to the city as from November 9, 1911. 

Birmingham Corporation. —An area of about 
1,442 acres in the Parish of Aston, in the 
eastern part of the city. 

Ruislip-Northwood Urban District Council. — 
An area of about 5.906 acres in the 
urban district and in the parish of 
Rickmansworth (rural) in the rural 
district of Watford. 

North Bromsgrove Urban District Council. — 
Ап arca of about 554 acres in the urban 
district. 

Rochdale Corporation. —A small area of 
about 43 acres in the borough. 

Chesterfield Corporation.—A small area of 
about 64 acres in the borough. 

Oldbury Urban District Council.—An area 
of about 1,763 acres in the Warley 
portion of the urban district. 

Bournemouth | Corporation.—An area of 
&bout 202 acres in the Boscombe East 
and Southbourne wards of the borough. 

In one case, that of an application from the 
Corporation of Rochester relating to a vers 
small area, the Board were unable to give the 
authority asked for as the land was for the 
most part held by the Secretary of State for 
War, and, being Crown lands, could not be 
included in a town-planning scheme. 

The Board have before them at the present 
time two applications for authority to prepare 
Schemes, viz. :— 

Hanwell Urban District Council. —An area 
of about 198 acres in the urban district. 

Liverpool Corporation.—An area of about 
88 acres near the eastern boundary of 
the cit v. 

The Board have information showing that the 
preliminary notices have been given under the 
regulations by the following eleven local 
authorities with a view to application being 
made to the Board for authority to prepare 
or adopt schemes, viz. :— Barrow-in-Furness, 
Ellesmere Port and Whitby, Finchley, Hudders- 
field, Middleton, Nelson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Sheffield, Sutton Coldfield, Twickenham, and 
Willesden. | 

In twenty-two other cases the information 
available would seem to show that the con- 
sideration of the matter by the local authority 
has reached a stage practically equivalent to a 
decision to proceed with a scheme. viz. :— 
Acton, Barnes, Beckenham, Blackburn, Cleck- 
heaton, Croydon, Greenford, Grimsby, Halifax, 
Hayes, Kingston-upon-Hull, Maldens (The) and 
Coombe, Merton. Middlesbrough, Portsmouth, 
Sedgley, Southall-Norwood, Southport, Stock- 
port, Surbiton, Walthamstow, and Warrington. 

In numerous other cases the Board are 4ware 
cither from correspondence or interviews with 
their officers that the question of preparing a 
scheme is under consideration, and the following 
twenty-eight local authorities may be mentioned 
in this connexion :—Birkenhead, Bushey. 
Carshalton, Coventry, Croydon, Enfield, Ep:om, 
Esher and the Dittons, Hale, Hendon, Herne 
Bay, Hessle, Шат, Leek, Little Crosby, 
Newport (Mon.). Northwich, Richmond (Surrev), 
Rotherham, Southgate, Stoke-on-Trent. Stret- 
ford, Sutton (Surrey), Tynemouth, Waketield, 
Wallsend, Wembley, and York. 

There can be little doubt that тапу ot':er 
authorities are contemplating town-planning 
schemes, but have not yet found it necessary to 
communicate with the Board on the subject. 

We should have thought that in the case of 
Rochester it should not have been necessary to 
go as far as to complete the formal procedure 
necessary to make a definite application to the 
Board just to find out that Crown land cannot 
be included in a scheme. Surely this fact 
could have been ascertained at an earlier stage 
in the proceedings, and much useless trouble 
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Se'ected Design: By Messrs. Ivor Jones, А.КІ.В.А., & Percy Thomas (Cardiff). 


and expense} been avoided. Why the notice 
served on the owners, Pb the War 
Office, or at any rate the preliminary Con— 
ference, did not disclose this fact is not evident. 
Possibly a simplification of {һе procedure might 
meet such cases, and also stimulate activity in 
the same way as it was stimulated by the 
simplification of the procedure of the previous 
Housing Acts. 
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CARDIFF TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE COMPETITION. 


THE result of this competition was briefly 
announced in our issue of last week. Mr. 
James S. Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., was the Assessor, 
and awarded the first place to Messrs. Ivor 
Jones, A.R.I.B.A., and Percy Thomas, of 
Cardiff ; Messrs. Cooper & Slater, of Blackburn, 
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Mr. J. Myrtle Smith, of Chelsea, and Messrs. 
Spalding & Myers (with Mr. E. G. Theakston), 
of London, coming second, third, and fourth 
respectively. It should be a source of some 
gratification to Cardiff architects that this 
competition has been secured by a local firm 
with a design well worthy to rank with the 
monumental buildings already erected on the 
Cathays Park. The site was an open one, 
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Second Premiated Design : By Messrs. Cooper & Slater (Blackburn). 


having road frontages on three sides, a proviso, 
however, being that future extension on the 
west side should be considered. The sixtv-one 
designs have been publicly exhibited at the 
City Hall, Cardiff, and are on view until Friday 
evening, the 22nd inst. 
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If it be not a radical error of plan to place 
the examination hall and offices on a floor 
by themselves, thereby isolating them from the 
working parts of the building, there is no 
question that Mr. Gibson has given the first 
position to a scheme which can have atforded 
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are admirable examples of what competit - 
designs should be, and show clearly and os- 
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Third Premiated Design Ву Mr. J. Myrtle Smith (London). 


over nearly all other competitors, was the 
placing of the entrance vestibule and the 
examination hall on a mezzanine floor practi- 
cally at the roadway level, with internal stair- 
cases leading to the upper and lower ground 
floors respectively. Оп one side of the entrance 
is placed the principal's and committee room, 
and on the other the staff offices and porter's 
room. There is the objection to this general 
arrangement that the principal's room should 
be in direct communication with the main floor 
as stipulated, and not in such an isolated 
position. Also the examination hall has 
rather the appearance of a concert hall with 
retiring-rooms at the far end, and there is no 
secondary means of access except across the 
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central area. These criticisms, however, 
by no means detract from the ingenuity 
shown in overcoming the difficulty of access 
to two floors of practically equal importance, 
one below and one much above the road 
level. 

The lower floor divides into two sections, 
the physics department on the left and the 
engineering and artisans’ rooms to the right. 
The stipulated sizes of the various rooms have 
been somewhat freely interpreted with the 
commendable object of getting the division 
walls of the upper floor over the lower ones. 
It might be mentioned that communication 
between the two sides of the building on this 
lower floor is rendered awkwar { by the necessity 
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for mounting and descending the stairs to cross 
the entrance hall. 

On the upper ground floor a spacious landing 
is shown, with the large lecture hall centrally 
situated and forming a dominating feature 
both on plan and in elevation. "The placing of 
this room is perhaps the most admirable feature 
of this scheme. The class and lecture rooms on 
this floor are well distributed, and the sub- 
sidiary staircases come happily for both present 
and future service. 

To obviate elevational difficulties and over- 
come the disadvantage of having placed the art 
rooms on the south side of the top floor, the 
corridor serving the art section is put against 
the outer wall instead of over the corridor 
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Fourth Premiated Design: By Messrs. Spalding & Myers and Mr. E. G. Theakston (London). 


below. The women's technical department 
is placed above the staircase hall on a second 
floor. 

We might comment that the lavatory 
accommodation is quite inadequate and 

s to be amplified. 

"dus elevations generally are on simple and 
dignified lines. the projection on the main 
front formed by the large lecture-room being 
treated as a colonnade between heavy rusticated 
piers, with simply treated flanking blocks, 
of which the side elevations are a repetition. 
The Mansard roofs with glass in the lower slope 
And Roman tiles covering the intervening spaces, 
are effective, but the view of these would be 
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quite cut off by the bold projecting cornice, 
except from a considerable distance. 

Messrs. Cooper & Slater’s design shows an 
entrance vestibule at the road level, with an 
inner lobby and staircases up and down, some- 
what dissociating the principal floors from one 
another. The disposal of the departments 
is very similar to the first premiated scheme, 
but by no means so carefully worked out. The 
lighting of the architectural and one of the 
m ineering drawing offices is unsatisfactory, 

when the future extension is added the 
former will be still worse off. The workshops fill 
the whole of the central areas on the lower 
floor, and necessitate the lighting of corridors 


and lavatories by small clearstory windows, 
this scheme also rendering the central space 
under the examination h all useless. On the 
upper ground floor this hall is centrally placed, 
with the large lecture-room immediately behind 
it. The platform of the central hall seems to 
divide the corridor, which would otherwise 
complete the circulation of the whole floor in an 
unfortunate way. 

The principal elevation to the main avenue 
is handled on а more elaborate scale than the 
first premiated design, and, whilst it has dignity. 
our impression is that it 'would be too costly. 
It can hardly be considered suggestive of the 
purpose of the building. The return elevation 
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towards College-road is designed to form а 
symmetrical facade when the future extension 
is added. 

The design submitted by Mr. J. Mvrtle Smith, 
of Chelsea, receives third place. It is somewhat 
a matter for surprise that a design showing the 
workshops under the examination hall and 
lecture-room (which occupy the same respective 
positions as in the last sheme) should have 
received commendation, as the conditions 
distinctly asked for top-lighted workshops, 
and common sense would have suggested that 
the noise of mechanical engineeting would hardly 
conduce to the proper conduct of examinations 
and lectures. There seems a disproportionate 
length of corridor. The elevations are not 
striking, and the treatment of the projecting 
features on the principal fronts does not grow 
out of the plan, but is obviously a case of 
* masking." 

The fourth premiated design by Messrs. 
Spalding & Myers, of London, adopts a treat- 
ment somewhat in favour with several of the 
competitors, by placing the workshops partly 
under the hall and top-lighting the remainder. 
This economises space and gets over the difficult 
question of lighting any rooms or corridors 
under such a large area, but it is hardly 
successful in every way. The lecture-room in 
his design is semicircular, which would probably 
prove a convenient shape. The authors of this 
design have, like those of the first one, adopted 
the idea of putting the corridor of the south 
block against the outer wall, but the placing of 
lavatories on this side, although treated in a 
satisfactory manner externally, is hardly per- 
missible, as this front would be very prominent. 
The principal elevation is a bold piece of work, 
but somewhat crowded and lacking in breadth. 

Among the schemes which did not receive 
notice is a striking set (No. 8) which, in the 
unfortunate absence of names on the drawings, 
we attribute to the winner of the recent Mary- 
lebone Town Hall Competition, with very 
finely-drawn elevations, which, while ornamental 
in character, would certainly prove prohibitive 
in view of the cost limit defined. The plan is 
somewhat wasteful. 

No. 41 has one of the best elevations sent in, 
attached to an impossible plan. The general 
standard of planning is not high, and does not 
show the acquaintance with the requirements 
of technical institute buildings thar might 
have been looked for. 


— . — 


THE BRITISH MEMORIAL TO 
THE CENTENARY OF THE 
ARGENTINE. 


THE photograph illustrates the new memorial 
clock-tower presented by the British community 
of Argentina as their memorial to the com- 
memoration of the Centenary of the Declaration 
of Independence of the Republic. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid on November 26 of last 
vear, and the work is now practically completed. 
The site selected was that portion of the fore- 
shore of the River Plate between the Paseo de 
Julio and the docks. In close proximity to this 
site the Central Argentine Rallway will erect a 
station of fine design in place of their existing 
sheds. The clock-tower is 240 ft. 8 in. high 
to the top of the ship, which serves in lieu of a 
weathercock. It is thus some 20 ft. higher 
than the western towers of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
while the centre of the clock itself, whose four 
faces are each 18 ft. in diameter, is 157 ft. above 
the ground. This clock is undoubtedly the 
largest in South America, and is one of the 
great clocks of the world. Standing as it does 
in an isolated position, it will be visible for a 
considerable distance along the Paseo de Julio 
and over the docks. The British clock-tower is, 
in fact, the first object to greet the eye of the 
traveller approaching Buenos Aires by water 
and the last of the city he sees when leaving. 

The style chosen for the monument is founded 
on the phase of Renaissance architecture 
existing in England about the year 1580, which 
is the period of the second—and permanent — 
foundation under Juan de Garay of the city of 
Santa Maria de Buenos Aires. The architect, 
Mr. Ambrose Poynter, F. R. I. B. A. (who won the 
first prize in a competition open to architects 
and draughtsmen of British nationality in 
the Argentine Republic), in selecting this style 
has sought in his design to refine as far as 
possible upon the profiles and proportions of the 
Orders and the detail and ornamentation in 
general without sacrificing the peculiarities of 
treatment, which give distinctiveness and 
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originality to the Elizabethan variety of Renais- 
sance architecture. The materials selected are, 
naturally, those usually employed for buildings 
of that period in England—red brick and free- 
stone. The use of real brick and real stone is a 
novelty in Buenos Aires, as none of the brick 
produced locally is sufficiently good for external 
use, and suitable stone is practically non- 
existent in the vicinity. The buildings in the 
town are almost without exception faced with 
stucco work, imitating fine stone and executed 
with marvellous skill, and the little brickwork 
to be seen generally turns out upon near 
examination to be a sham of coloured cement. 

It was stipulated, however, by the Committee 
that in this case British materials should be 
preferably employed. The tower itself is 
square in form, and supports an octagonal drum 
and cupola, the latter covered with copper and 
surmounted by a wrought vane carrying a 
gilded ship, a reproduction of a three-masted 
man-of-war of the year 1580. This ship has 
a double significance, not only as typifying 
Britain's sea-borne commerce, but also as 
forming part of the coat-of-arms of the city of 
Buenos Aires. 

The open octagonal turret surmounting the 
tower is of stone with eight granite columns, 
and contains the hour bell—6 ft. in diameter— 
and the four bells for the quarters, which will 
strike the Westminster chimes. In the chamber 
below is a carillon chime, and beneath this is 
the clock itself, driven by electricity. 

Below the clock level is the great cornice of 
the tower, with its wrought-iron railing, forming 
a gallery, which will serve as a point from 
which, at a height of 137 ft. above the ground, 
visitors may obtain a good view of the docks 
and town. 

This gallery is reached by an electric lift 
starting from a waiting hall at the entrance 
level. This hall, forming the base of the tower, 
is raised above the level of,the surrounding 
plaza, and is approached from a balustraded 
terrace with a flight of steps (lighted by 
monumental candelabra). 

These are placed in the middle of each face, 
and there is a fountain at each corner. i 
ground story and the one above, to a total 
height of 46 ft., are faced with stone. Over this 
rises the brick shaft for a further 80 ft. to the 
underside of the main cornice. The recess 
facing the Paseo de Julio serves as an entrance, 
aud Dus a great door of English oak, with a 
carved stone panel in the arch head over it, 
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with the inscription :—“ Los Residentes 
Britanicos al gran pueblo Argentino salud. 
25 de Mayo, 1910." (The British residents to 
the great Argentine people, greeting, 25th of 
Мау, 1910.) 

The cost of the tower is estimated at some 
25,000/., the larger part of which has been 
contributed by the banks, railway companies, 
and financial and business houses connected 
with the River Plate. The British Centenary 
Committee is under the Chairmanship of Н.М. 
Minister, Mr. Walter Townley ; he and the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. H. H. Leng, and the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. С. Lloyd Davies, are largely 
responsible for the success of the movement. 
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THE WESTMINSTER TOTHILL. 


By MONTAGU SHARPE, D.L., CHAIRMAN Ov 
MIDDLESEX QUARTER SESSIONS. 


Nor long ago I was asked, Where did the 
Tothill formerly stand in Westminster?“ and, 
after much consideration, I gave the following 
reply, which may perhaps interest the readers 
of the Builder :— 

A tothill is described as“ an elevation from 
which a look-out could be kept over the sur- 
rounding country." It is therefore evident that, 
in ancient times, before the land at Westminster 
was covered with buildings, a view could be 
obtained from the top of even a slight elevation 
raised upon the flat and marshy delta formed by 
the Thames and the two arms of the Twybourne, 
one of which flowed past the Abbey Church 
and the other by Vauxhall Bridge-road ; also 
that Tothill-street, Tothill Church, and Tothill- 
fields, situated within this delta, must have been 
so named from an adjacent ** tothill." 

Tothill-street leads from the west door of the 
Abbey into Broad-street, and, after crossing 
it, the line of route is now continued by York- 
street, formerly known as Petty France. Near 
by stood Tothill Church, and from Norden’s 
map dated 1596 “* the way to Tothill-fielde ” lay 
to the south, down what is now called Broad- 
street. These fields, says Besant, ''were to 
Westminster much as Smithfield and Moorfields 
were to the City of London." 

Now it appears that the Westminster Tothill 
was an artificial mound of earth about the size 
of a haystack, and that it stood near the site of 
Caxton Hall, where the District Railway now 
runs. For this statement the following reasons 
are given :— 

Here, in medieval times, was standing a 
mound known as St. Hermit's Hill, for, in 
Stowe's “ Survey of London and Westminster.” 
1735, V. 636, it is stated that :— 

From the entry into Tothill-fields the street 
is called Petty France, in which, and upon St. 
Hermit's Hill on the south side thereof, Cornelius 
Van Dun (a Brabanter born, Yeoman of the 
Guard to King Henry VIII., Edward VI., Marv 
and Elizabeth) built twenty houses for poor 
women to dwell rent free, and near hereto was 
a Chapel of Mary Magdalen, now wholly 
ruinated." 

At the present time a variation from the 
name ot this hill is to be found close by in a 
cul de sac, called St. Ermin's-hill, which leads 
from the western side of the Broadway to the 
east wall of St. Ermin's Hotel, though it formerly 
continued into Caxton-street. 

Small artificial mounds of earth dating 
from ancient times and bearing curious names 
are to be found in many of the districts of 
Britain settled by the Romans, and some even 
remain in the ever-changing neighbourhood of 
London. One-——erroneously called“ Boadicea’s 
Tumulus "—is standing near Hampstead Heath; 
another, planted with cedars, is in Syon Park, 
and can be seen from the Thames ; and a third 
mound is to be found at Slough, known as 
Salt Hill," and, by Eton boys, also as Ad 
Montem." At Teddi n in 1800 a similar 
mound was standing not far from the gate to 
the avenue of Bushey Park, marked on Rocques’s 
2.in. survey as“ Barrow Hill," and described by 
Lysons as à tumulus of considerable size. Не 
states tbat the earliest form of the name of 
Teduington was Totyngton, and which 
doubtless originated from that tumulus or tothill. 

Those readers of the Builder who have made a 
practical study of the geometrical system used 
in Britain by the Roman реге when 
surveying a district or pagus for settlement, are 
aware that these mounds were called “ boton- 
tini," and, with stones, roads, oak posts, etc.. 
were used respectively to mark the onter 
boundary line апа the inner divisions of lands 
selected for agricultural development by rural 
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communities. The countryside was divided 
first into large square areas equal to 810 acres 
by parallel lines distant 9 furlongs apart, and 
then, in suitable places, it was parcelled out into 
small farms and holdings, which also enjoyed 
common rights in adjacent heaths and woods. 

In London two of these marks remain—viz, 
the said botontinus near Hampstead Heath, 
and London Stone, by Cannon-street Station, 
while the positions of others are known, e.g., 
Stone Cross, near Somerset House, and Oswulf’s 
Stone, by the Marble Arch, etc., though the last- 
named appears to have belonged to another 
surveyed district. 

The Hampstead botontinus is thus described 
by Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., in Middlesex, Herts, 
N. X Q. 1. 4. The barrow is a circular mound 
of about 8 ft. in diameter and 11 ft. high. On 
the north and south is & level stretch for about 
20 ft. on either side bounded by a ditch." Like 
а true botontinus it contained charcoal, for, on 
a trench being driven through the centre 
considerable traces of charcoal were met with 
at all depths. and finally. about the centre a hole 
full of charcoal was found." It had been 
erected by Koman survevors upon the border 
of a district to indicate its boundary line. which 
ran just outside the mound. *'' Monticellos 
plantivimus de terra, quos botontinos appelavimus 
et intra ipsos carbones. et cinus et testa tusa 
coopervimus,” Gromatici Veteres, 308. Again, 
St. Augustine, in De Civitate, xxi.. 4, writes: 
“ Quid in carbonibus—ut eos susternere soleant 
qua limites fiqunt ad convincendum litigatorem.”’ 

Now, taking this botontinus and London 
Stone as the apexes of opposite rectangles of a 
parallelogram, the two major lines will be found 
to be twice 9 furlongs apart, and the line from 
the botontinus running SS.E. will, if produced 
to the Thames, pass to the west of Caxton Hall, 
crossing Victoria-street by the Army and Navy 
Stores. If to the east of this boundary line 
another parallel to it be drawn 9 furlongs distant, 
the southern end of this latter line will pass by 
Stone cross, and the third, as above stated, is 
identified by London Stone. The fifth parallel 
appears to have been indicated by a mark, of 
which the only name survives in Markfield," 
on the south of Tottenham, while the sixth and 
eastern boundary line touched the bank of the 
River Lea by the Roman crossing at Old Ford, 
though the surveyors most probably placed 
their first. line here and worked westwurds. 

It is not necessary to refer to the decumanal. cr 
cross lines which completed the division of the 
land into square areas, but if the true positions 
of the following . mark stones were known. 
viz., Hergotestane (Haggerston); Hochestonc 
(Hoxton) ; and Lillestone (Lisson Grove), all of 
which gave names to Domesday Manors, also 
those of Dalston, Whittington's Stone, and the 
stone which stood in Goswell-road, thev would 
show, judging by results from other districts, 
their connexion with the internal divisions of 
the old Roman pagus surrounding the City of 
London. 

It may be therefore said that the ancient 
“ Tothill,” or * Hermit’s Hill," at Westminster, 
was a Roman boundary mark erected by the 
State Surveyors probably in the early part of 
the IInd century A.D., on a site close to the 
north-west corner of Caxton Hall, and that it 
remained in existence until the middle of the 
XVIth century. 

Similar and further evidence of this ancient 
geometrical survey is to be obtained further 
afield in Middlesex, as well as in other Romanised 
parts of Britain, where the surface of the land 
has undergone but little change. There the 
rural parish churches also afford assistance, 
for many stand upon the sites of former Roman 
Compita, or chapels, erected. to the Lares 
Compitales near the village crossways, the 
routes of which followed the lines of the State 
survey. [ have dealt with this further evidence 
of the survey in a paper on“ Parish Churches on 
the Nites of Romano-British Chapels.” 


— م‎ 
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Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Important examples of old English furni- 
ture have been acquired. recently Бу the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. To the collec- 
tion of English. Gothic woodwork has been 
added a portion of a reod-screen of oak, still 
hearing traces of its original colour. It 
dates from the late XIVth or early NVth 
century, and the western front of the screen, 
of which this portion formed the eastern, 18 
etill in xitu in Tilbrook Church, Bedfordshire. 
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Among other objects acquired are four finely- 
carved bedposts of the time of Henry VIII.; 
a writing desk elaborately inlaid with archi- 
tectural designs of the type commonly known 
as “ Nonesuch,” from their resemblance to 
the facade of the palace of that name built 
by Henry VIII.; a Cromwellian armchair; 
several Charles II. chairs; and a chest of 
drawers, with cabinet above, dated 1688. 


Coronation Honours, Indian Empire. 

The following appointments and promotions 
have been made upon the occasion of the 
Durbar at Delhi:—Order of the Star of 
India: C.S.I1.—C. E. V. Goument, Public 
Works Department, Chief Engineer and 
Secretary, Agra and Oudh, for Buildings. 
Roads, etc. ; G. G. White, Chief Engineer and 
Secretary, P. W. D., Burma; F. B. Bryant. 
Inspector. General of Forests; Colonel T. Е. B. 
Renny-Tailvour, R.E.. Superintendent of 
Surveys, Southern Circle; and Major 
A. C. de L. J. de Lotbiniere, C. I. E., R.E., 
P.W.D., State Engineer. Kashmir. Order 
of the Indian Empire: С.Т.Е.--Н. Murray. 
Imperial Forest Service (retired), lately 
Senior Conservator of Forests, Bombay; M. 
Visvesvaraya, P. W. D. (retired), Chief 
Engineer, Mysore; and С. A. Smith, Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, Madras, P. W. D., 
XI. V. O. (Fourth Classi- T. R. J.. Ward. 
C. I. E.. X. M. Inst. C. E., P. W. D., Superintend- 
ing Engineer. Western Jumna Canal Circle, 
Punjab; Major S. D. Crookshank, R. E. 
P.W.D., Agra and Oudh, Superintendent of 


Works, Delhi Coronation Durbar; and 
R. B. J. Ram, CILE, P. W. D. Punjab 
(retired). Kaisar-I-Hind Medal for Public 


Service in India (First Class)—E. G. Barton. 
B.A., B. E., NI. Inst. C. E., District Engineer. 
Darbhanga, Bengal; and J. F. Brunton, 
IXI. Inst. C. E., M. Inst. M. E.. Chief Officer and 
Chief Engineer, Karachi Municipality. 
Westminster Cathedral. 

An account of the recent works carried out 
upon the fabric will be found in the Catholic 
Directory for 1912. The completion is 
announced of the marble decoration in the 
lower portion of the Sanctuary, together with 
the baldacchino and the arcades of the organ 
galleries, апа in the Chapels of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Our Lady, the Holy Souls, SS. 
Gregory and Augustine, the Sacred Heart, and 
Nt. Thomas (Cardinal Vaughan’s Chantry). 
The expenditure, inclusively of payments for 
the Hall and Cloisters, amounted, in last 
October, to 262.073/. 15s. 11d. 

The Dering Saie. 

At the dispersal Ьу auction of the late 
Mr. G. E. Dering's effects at Lockleys, near 
Welwyn, on December 12, 13, and 195. 
Monti's marble composition, “The Sleep of 
Sorrow and the Dream of Joy," which was 


in the International Exhibition, 1862, was 
bought for 250 guineas, and P. Magnis 
“Reading Girl" for 150 guineas. The fur- 


niture included an XVIIIth-century sedan- 
chair, 24/., and a Hepplewhite mahogany 
sideboard inlaid with black stringing on fluted 
taper legs, 271. 

Bessemer Memorial Laboratory. 

At the annual dinner of the Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy, held on December 15 
under the presidency of Mr. Н. Livingstone 
Sulman, the toast of the Institution was pro- 
posed by Sir Alfred Keogh, who announced 
that the Bessemer Memorial Committee had 
resolved to transfer to the Royal School of 
Mines the laboratory which they had presented 
to the Imperia! College of Science and 
Technology. 

Statue of Lord Minto. 

The equestrian statue of the Earl of Minto 
to commemorate his Vicerovalty of India 
will be sculptured by Sir William Goscombe 
John, К.А. 

Tyndale Memorial, Belgium. 

A monument of Tyndale, executed by M. 
Rombaut, will be shortly set up at Vilvorde. 
near Brussels, where Tyndale was imprisoned 
and condemned to the stake. 

Cranmer Memorial, Cambridge. 

Мг. А. Вгисе-Јоу has been appointed as 
sculptor of the Archbishop Cranmer Memorial 
for Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Pedlar's Acre, Lambeth. 

Mr. Justice Neville has decided in favour 
of the Lambeth Borough Council their petition 
for the payment to them of the income of a 
sum of about 82.0007.. the purchase price of 
the Pedlars Acre estate. by the London 
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County Council, as parcel of the site of the 
new County Hall on Thames-side. The 
Rector and Churchwardens of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, contended that the estate in part 
should be devoted to ecclesiastical purposes. 
We may here mention that the estate consists 
of 1 acre 17 poles, at Church Hopes.“ in the 
osier beds of Narrow-wall (since Belvedere- 
road), Lambeth Marshes, near Westminster 
Bridge foot. It was, as is generally believed, 
given to the parish in the XVth century by the 
chapman, “Dog Smith.” who is com- 
memorated by the stained-glass window, re- 
presenting a pedlar, with his pack and dog, 
in the middle aisle of the parish church. The 
land was. it seems. not called “ Pedlar’s 
Acre" until 1690. There is record that in 
1504 it vielded 2s. 8d. per annum: when the 
London County Council acquired the property 
the Borough Council derived from it 1,8007. 
yearly, which they expended upon reduction 
of the rates. An Act was passed in 1826 to 
determine conflicts of interest and opinions 
that had arisen as the value of the estate 
increased. That Statute (7 Geo. IV., c. 46) 
vested the charity in trustees for application 
in aid of the parish rates. 


Messrs. Sprague’s Diary. 

The forty-third annual edition of the well- 
known diary which is issued by Messrs. 
Sprague & Co.. Ltd.. of East Harding-street. 
lFetter-lane, E. C., contains lists of othcers and 
fixtures of the R. I. B. X., the Architectural 
Association, and other institut ions connected 
with the profession, in addition to the in- 
formation usually found in a diary. and the 
tables and calculations which make this 
publication so useful to members of the pro- 
fession and others. The firm also issue a 
pocket-book, which, like the diary, is con 
veniently arranged and nicely got up. 

'" Whitaker's Almanack.” 

Whitaker’s Almanack for 1912 (London: 
12. Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row) 1з the 
forty-fourth issue of an indispensable work of 
reference, which for accuracy апа usefulness 
is comparable with the Post Office London 
Directory. The first number of the Almanack 
was published on December 10, 1868. and con- 
tained 562 pages, with an Index of 2.000 refer- 
ences. The present volume contains 856 
pages, with an Index of 7.000 references. The 
first number contained particulars of Britain, 
"with some reference to other countries." 
while the present issue deals with “all the 
nations of the world, with particular refer. 
ence to the British. Empire and the United 
States.“ Included in the principal new 
articles are the following: Science and 
Invention, Labour Unrest in World. Trade 
Union Statistics. Public and Private 
Wealth, Imperial Telegraphy. etc. The 
miscellaneous statistics added include: 
Trade Statistics, Wages and Employment, 
Finances of Local Authorities, etc. In fact. 
the Almanack covers enormous ground, and 
it deserves the position it has attained as a 
popular and reliable work of reference. There 
are two editions: Paper covered (556 pages), 
ls.. and halt-bound (856 pages), 2s. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Policy of the R. I. B. A. 


ік, —I have read with great interest the two 
letters appearing in vour last issue, the one 
dealing with“ National Insurance." bv Mr. Chas. 
Heathcote, the other re The R. I. B. A. and Its 


Associates," by Mr. Horace T. Bonner. These 
letters, although dealing with different 
matters, тау be regarded as svnonyvmors, 


for cach points out, in no uncertain. manner, 
either the ineapability or the indifference 


of the Council of the R. I. B. X. to attend 
to the national or individual welfare of 
its members, Within the last few vears 


Government laws have been passed. which are 
seriously detrimental to the profession, vet 
we hardly have so much as a squeak from the 
Royal Institute. And what is the birthright 
of those hopeful enthusiasts who after vears of 
laborious study are eventually born into 
the familv of * Associates’! hen am 
allowed to pav two guineas a vear into tle 
funds of the Roval Institute, half-a-Zuinca a 
vear to one of the allied. provincial societies 
which may be in their district and which 
they are expected to join. They are bound and 
tied down by rules and regulations, and have 
to pay due regard to professional etiquette, 
all of which become a source of annoyance and 
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form insurmountable barriers—especiallv to the 
provincial architect, who has to compete in these 
hard times with land agents, valuers, speculative 
builders, clerks, and other incompetent men 
who work for reduced fees and trade on the 
ignorant publie. To have A. R. I. B. A. after 
your name and be a fully-qualified person 
does not daunt the unqualiſied or officious local 
sanitary, nuisance, or building inspector, who 
comes and orders you to do this, that or the 
other. and however ridiculous this order may 
be, it must be complied with, or you are 
threatened with a law suit. Even if vou go 
to law and get the better of the argument, 
you worry your client by delaying his work 
and are put to infinite personal trouble and 
inconvenience. And where does the R.I.B.A. 
come in? What practical help or support 
do you get from this wealthy society of which 
vou are a member? This is a question which 
will never be answered with credit to the 
R.LB.A. until some drastie reform is intro- 
duced. The pioneers of architecture have 
built for themselves an Institute with a high- 
sounding name, but the plan is not practical 
and the construction is rotten. Let us have it 
remodelled, and let us have an Institute which 
will be respected by public opinion and inter- 
fering inspectors, and which will carry some 
weight in a court of law, and in the framing 
of that law, or what is the good of an Institute 
at all? К. E. HasrEWELL, A. R. I. B. A. 


SIR, — I beg to inform you that I have given 
the Secretary of the R. I. B. A. the following 
notice of motion in accordance with By-law 56, 
viz. :— 

“That it be an instruction to the Council 
that in anv future or amended Charter or by- 
laws under such future or amended Charter that 
an equal number of Fellows and Associates 
be elected to such Council exclusive of the 
President, four Vice-Presidents, and Honorary 
Secretary or Secretaries, and that only one list 
of candidates cligible for election to such 
Council shall be issued at one date prior to 
such election containing the names. residences, 
and qualifications of all candidates nominated 
for election to such Council.“ 

This motion will come before the business 
meeting at the Institute on Monday, January 8, 
at eight o'clock p.m., when I trust the Associates 
will rally round to support it. 

Horace T. Bonner, A. R. I. B. A. 


SIR, —It is gratifying to see from the letters 
in your valuable paper that the Associate 
members of the Institute are at last waking up, 
and I heartily welcome the motion which Mr. 
Bonner proposes to bring forward at the 
business meeting to be held on January 8, 
1912. 

With regard to the treatment of the Asso- 
ciates at the annual general meeting on May 1 
last, and to the President's reference in his 
opening address on November 6 last to the 
further revision of the Royal Charter and 
By-laws, in order to carry out the Council's 
proposed amalgamation with the Society of 
Architects, I suggest that the Associates not 
onlv demand «qual representation on the 
Council to that of the Fellows, but further, that 
every effort be made to obtain the right for 
Associate members to vote on any proposed 
alteration or amendment of the By-laws. 

I hope that Mr. Bonner's appeal for a large 
attendance on the 8th proximo will be 
responded to by every Associate who can 
possibly be present. AssociATE R. I. B. A. 


SiR,—I read with much interest the various 
letters that have appeared on the subject of 
the treatment of the Associate class by the 
R.LB.A., and the creation of what Мг. 
Bonner terms the no class" Licentiate, with 
their Fellowship chances by the back door." 

L wrote several letters about this question 
some time ago, but they did not seem to touch 
шу fellow Associates at the moment. 

I proposed that we should require the 
Licentiates to remain outside the Fellowship 
class, who surely already contain enough back- 
door men of about 1905 date. 

Some of us are too busy getting a living, or 
else we might join the fighting front, but surely 
there are plenty in casy circumstances who can 
do so. 

Our present representatives scem a very quiet 
]ot ; in fact, several never open their mouths at 
meetings, and the one or two who do seem to 
avoid any useful topic. 

Let ux have a referendum of all the Associates 
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and the policy generally required, and get our 
representatives to state what they mean to 
do or not to do before election time (such as 
Town Councillors do), and, if necessary, let us 
eject them. Anyway, let us liven them up and 
see they keep awake. 

A referendum of letters, etc. (not postcards), 
will cost money, so we must ask for subs. 

Will this Associates’ club take it up? I should 
like to hear what their line of attack is and also 
what they want us to do. SWALLOWITE. 


Architecturai Assistants, Office of Works. 

SiR,—Your correspondent  misunderstands 
the intention of my letter which appeared in 
your issue on the Ist instant. 

I pointed out that the injustice of temporarv 
employment extends far beyond the archi- 
tectural assistants, and that many others who 
occupy equally important positions in the 
Office of Works suffer from the same injustice, 
and I instanced the clerks of works. Now that 
the architectural assistants have been promised 
permanent appointments I venture to hope 
that in fairness to the others the same conditions 
will be offered to them. X. 


Sin, It should be understood that the above 
class are fighting for official status ky esta- 
blishment (now promised to each member by 
the First Commissioner in the House of 
Commons on the 7th inst.), as much as for 
adequate remuneration for their professional 
services, for in their present condition, with- 
out departmental work, which has been during 
the past few years taken from them sur- 
reptitiously and seized upon by a class junior 
to them, together with the need of the exer- 
cise of their abilities reduced to a minimum; 
and in the absence of this all interest in the 
architectural work is ended. 

And to this must be added (whether by 
order of the Principal Architect, certainly 
with the knowledge of the heads of the 
branches, but it is believed without the sanc- 
tion of the Board) the vexatious interference 
of a number of junior assistants (formerly 
draughtsmen), who, armed with their Civil 
Service Certificate, are riding rough-shod ’’ 
over the members of the “ Architectural 
Assistant class, the majority of whose 
members taught them on their entry into the 
Department, and who are their seniors in 
service, age, and, it must be conceded, by 
attainments, who, without having reason to 
be proud of their former pupils, righteously 
ok ject to this treatment. | 

ut now that our Parliamentary searchlight 
is being turned on the dark corners of the 
Office of Works Architectural Section, further 
ugly facts will be bound to come to light, and 
the Secretary of the Department would be well 
advised to make independent personal inquiry, 
and without delay, into the conditions that 
obtain, and not from those officers who have 
misrepresented facts to him in the past. 

LABOUR MEMBER. 


The Use of the “ Order." 

Sir,—It is refreshing to find an architect 
designing without introducing attached 
columns, like Mr. Curtis Green in his scheme 
for the Marylebone Municipal Buildings. 

Certainly a most dignified appearance is 
generally given when an Order is intro- 
duced, but the effect is obtained so easily 
that it is open to question whether it does 
not tend to encourage what might perhaps 
be called laziness in design. But for this 
roval road to success architects might be 
more on the alert to devise other means of 
giving dignity to their designs. Variety 
would be obtained and money saved which 
could be expended on sculpture, thus giving 
more of what Fergusson called “ phonetic 
value. 

The Reform and ‘Travellers’ Clubs and 
Bridgwater House might be quoted as ex- 
amples of Sir Charles Barry’s fondness for 


designing without an Order.“ 
W. L. Н. Leverton. 


A Correction. 

Sin,—Will you kindly allow me space to 
correct an error in vour report of the Con- 
ference of the Model Akattoir Society, held 
at the Royal Society of Arts on the 7th inst.“ 
In it I am credited with having stated that 
if public abattoirs were enclosed by high 
brick walls, or hidden underground, we 
“might get some of the advantages the 
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Society were aiming at." This is entirely 
the reverse of my opinion. 

Referring to my manuscript, I find the 
words used were, ''If this were done nearly 
all the advantages of the public abattoir 
would be counteracted. Private slaughter- 
houses are to-day hidden from view, and it 
would be a retrograde movement to per- 
petuate this undesirable arrangement.” 

I am as little in sympathy with the preva- 
lent idea in some Continental countries that 
the public abattoir should be a “show ” build- 
ing as that of the rooted idea in England 
that it must necessarily onlv be mentioned 
in abated breath before polite society. 

Until we become a nation of vegetarians 
let us frankly acknowledge that buildings for 
the preparation of beef are as necessary, and 
should be as hygienic, as those for the manu- 
facture of biscuits. R. STEPHEN AYLING. 


—ꝛ — — 


INTER COMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Timber Brands. 

SIn,— Will vou, through the medium of your 
paper, kindly inform me whether the brand 
distinctions on timber are all changed 
annually? А friend of mine agrees that they 
are. І maintain that such is not the case, but 
that new brands are added each year. . 

YOUNG JOINER. 

[*,* Most certainly the brands or marks 
on the end of timbers are not changed, but 
remain the same year after year. Of course, 
if new sawmills are opened in wood-producing 
countries, naturally, new brands come into 
operation, but our correspondent will find 
that allthe well-known brands have continued 
for many years.—ED.] 


—ñ —— 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of December 21, 1861. 


A Heavy Loss. 

THE death of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort has fallen on the nation with 
the effect of a stunning blow. Its unex- 
pectedness; the extreme worth of the 
Prince—a man in the prime of power; the 
sorrow which all know it brings to our 
beloved Queen; and the gravity of the 
position of the country at the moment, have 
all tanded to increase the wail of lamentation 
which has come up from all classes and 
conditions of men. Even yet the loss 
cannot be fully estimated ; but by none will 
it be deemed greater than by those connected 
with art, science, and literature; and by 
none of these latter than by our own readers. 
The debt which the industrial arts of this 
country owe to the Prince is enormous. No 
one comparing their present state with that 
which prevailed within the remembrance of 
not old people, and recollecting the part he 
has played, can doubt as to the powerful 
influence that has been exerted for good in 
these matters, and which may be said to 
have culminated in the suggestion and 
perfecting of the scheme of the first great 
International Exhibition. 

The extent of his information and his 
knowledge of the principles of art were re- 
markable. It was with him no simple “ I 
prefer that," or I desire this”; but It 
should be in such а way because of such а 
thing." It happened to us to be in the tea- 
room of the Royal Society on the eveniny 
that the Prince paid his first visit there. 
The visit being unexpected, the meeting was 
a small one; and we can perfectly well 
remember the general observation when the 
Prince, then quite young, passed round the 
table on which some miscellaneous objects 
of curiosity had been placed and spoke with 
knowledge of every one of them—from a 
piece of amber, of which he named the 
original locality, to the model of à machine 
for cutting ship-timbers. А distinguished 
man, now dead, gave expression to his 
surprise; and the Prince replied with а 
smile—the words are as clear in our ears as 
if they had been uttered yesterday“ Such 
matters were a good deal looked to at Bonn.“ 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


* The Decoration of Chelsea Town Hall" 
is the title of the leading article this week. 


A second article, on The East Kent Coal- 
field," appears оп p. 732. 


In “ Notes columns (p. 732) will be found 
some observations on: The Infirmary Site, 
Manchester“: The Late M. Daumet’”’; 
The Responsibilities of Architects“; “St. 
Paul's Bridge and Party Politics“; The 
Aldwych Site." 


А meeting of the Roval Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday, when papers 
were read on: " The Newer Responsibilities 
of Architects," bv Mr. W. Henry White and 
Mr. E. Greenop (p. 733). 


Brief reports of the following architectural 
societies appear on p. 735: ‘ The Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Societv " ; Archi- 
tectural Society of Liverpool University." 


А meeting of the Society of Architects was 
held on the 14th inst., when a paper was read 
bv Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, an abstract of 
which appeared in our last issue. Some notes 
of the discussion which followed are given this 
week, on p. 7360. 


A short notice of the Town Planning Act 
White Paper issued bv the Local Government 
Board appears on p. 736. 


Га 
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R.A. Schools : Design 
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An article on the Cardiff Technical Institut? 
Competition is given on p. 737. lllustrations 
of the premiated desizns are given in connexion 
with it. 


The British Memcrial to the Centenarv of 
the Argentine is described and illustrated on 
p. 741. 


An article on The Westminster Tothill,” 
bv Mr. Montagu Sharpe, D.L., Chairman of 
Middlesex Quarter Sessions, appears оп 
pp. 711-742. 


Jn our Correspondence columns (p. 742) will 
be found letters on: “A Correction” ; 
“The Policy of the R. I. B. A.“: Use of the 
Order"; Architectural Assistants, Office of 
Works." 


Our Monthly Historical Review, illustrated 
(p. 747) includes: Some Worcestershire 
Churches " ; Historical Facts and Jacobean 
Architecture " ; and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 754) includes : 
“The London Chamber of Commerce and 
Labour Unrest"; Building Act Reform; 
Suggested Standardisation of Copper Tubes ”’ ; 
“ Government Contracts“; London Master 
Builders’ Association"; “The Plumbers’ 
Company.” 


In Law Reports (p. 758) are short reports 
of the following: The Euston-road Building 
Line "; “ Action by Contractors on District 
Surveyor's Certificate `; Dispute over Re- 
construction Work.” 
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MEETING. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
Junior Institution of Engineers,—Visit to the factor 
of Messrs. Otto Monsted, Ltd., margarine mani. 
facturers, at Southall. 3 p.m. 


————— n 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Royal Academy Schools. 


YAR. ALAN BINNING'S desim fo 
„The Hall of a City Company ” was 
awarded the Gold Medal and 
Travelling Studentship (200/.), and 
Mr. Bucknell's was among the most interesting 
of the other competitive drawings. We 
referred to the work of the Schools generall: 
in our issue of last week, and in future issues 
we shall illustrate some of the other desig: 
sent in for the Gold Medal and smaller prizes 

Mr. Binning is in the office of Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, P.R.I.B.A. It will be remembered that 
in 1907 he won the second prize for a set of 
architectural drawings, and the first prize for 
& set of drawings of an architectural design 
(Monument in a Public Park ") ; and in 1908 
he took the Silver Medal for an architectural 
design with coloured decoration (A Domed 
Chapel"). Mr. Binning therefore finishes his 
student career with appropriate honours, and 
we wish him success in the future. 

Mr. Bucknell is in the office of Messe 
Lanchester & Rickards. Last vear he won the 


25l. prize for a design in architecture. 


awarded the Gold Medal, by Mr. Alan Binning. 


— ч 


W. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


ТнЕ usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. E. 
White, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended and it was agreed to make the following 
loans to various borough councils :—Islington, 
2,4001. for electricity undertaking ; Wandsworth, 
4.400“. for street improvements; St. Pancras, 
988“. for altering gradient of roadway ; Poplar, 
2,965/. for electricity undertaking. 

NEw Scuoots.—It is proposed to erect a new 
school on a site in Hortensia-road, Chelsea, 
to provide accommodation for 200 girls ; and 
also а new school on the Ocean-street site, 
Stepney, providing accommodation for 800 
children. 

HEATING Wonk.—Additional heating work 
is to be carried out at the Hoxton House school, 
at a cost of about 133/. 13s. 3d. 

THEATRES, ETC.—The following drawings 
have been approved by the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee :—Empire Theatre of Varie- 
ties, Leicester-square—alterations to property- 
room; 538 and 540, Kingsland-road—heating 
and ventilating arrangements; Shaftesbury- 
avenue (proposed new theatre)—heating and 
ventilating arrangements. Plans have also 
been approved for the erection of a cinemato- 
graph hall on a site in Mitcham-road, Tooting. 

HITECHAPEL FiRE-STATION.—O wing to the 
unsatisfactory accommodation for the men at 
this fire-station, considerable improvements 
are to be carried out at a cost of 185/., including 
alterations to the electric light installation. 

REPAIRS то BawpsraANDs.—Concave ceil- 
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ings are to be provided and general repairs 
carried out at the bandstands in Brockwell and 
Clissold Parks at an estimated cost of 400/. 

CONVENIENCES, KENNINGTON.—New public 
conveniences are to be constructed on the 
triangular detached portion of Kennington 
Park at the junction of Kennington Park-road 
with Brixton-road. 

KINd Epwarp VII. MEMORIAL.—In a joint 
report of the General Purposes, Improvements, 
and Parks and Open Spaces Committees, it was 
recommended that in the opinion of the Council 
the formation of a park or open space at 
Shadwell would afford a fitting memorial in 
East London to the late King, and that an 
amount of 14,0007. for the acquisition of the 
site for the purposes of a public park be 
approved ; also that, subject to the King 
Edward VII. Memorial Committee acquiring 
the Shadwell Market estate and laving out the 
estate as a public park, the Council do under- 
take the maintenance of the park for the use 
ofthe public. This recommendation was agreed 
to without discussion. 

Sr. PauL's BRHDGE.—The joint report of 
the Highways Committee and Improvements 
Committee contained copies of the correspond- 
ence which had passed between the Council and 
the City Corporation with reference to this 
bridge and the construction of trams in con- 
nexion therewith. 


——————e—49—e.— — —— 


BOOK RECEIVED. 


REFRIGERATION, Corp STORAGE, AND Icr- 
Maxine. By A. J. Wallis-Tyler, С.Е. 
(Londen : Crosby Lockwced & Son. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


Prestatyn, North Wales. 

A competition has been instituted to secure 
a town plan of the estate of Lord Aberconway 
and the Trustees of the Prestatyn Esate. The 
premiums offered are 50/., 30l., and 20“. Mr. 
Н. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., is the assessor. 
It is desired to develop the estate as a resi- 
dential seaside town, but without the usual 
tvpe of sea front or parade. 


Fforest-fach, Parish Hall. 
The design of Mr. H. A. Ellis, of Swansea, 


has been selected in this competition. The 
cost of the building will be about 1,200[. 


Plans for School Buildings, Roumania. 

The *Curier Financiar’’ (Bucharest) of 
December 3 announces a competition of plans 
and specifications for the construction of a 
training college at Buzau, the cost of which 
must not exceed 400,000 frs. (16,0007). The 
following prizes will be awarded for the 
plans :— First prize, 5,000 frs. (200/.) ; second 
prize, 1,000 frs. (407.); third prize, 500 frs. 
(20/.). Plans and estimates must be deposited 
at the “ Ministére des Cultes et de l'Instruc- 
tion Publique," Bucharest, on January 28. 


— —————e—-— — 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. Cayley-Robinson's water-colours for 
“The Blue bird " wil be on view in the 
Leicester Galleries for a few weeks beyond 
Christmas. Early in the New Year an 
exhibition will be opened in the same galleries 
of landscapes in oil and water-colour by Sir 
Alfred East, A.R.A. 


R.A. Schools: Design awarded the Gold Medal, by Mr. Alan Binning. 
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HISTORICAL 


Beckford Church. 
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REVIEW. 


[ Photo, by Mallett. 


SOME WORCESTERSHIRE CHURCHES.—II. 


' OT far from Bredon, described in 
N the previous article, and nestling, 
like it, under Bredon Hill, whose 

isolated height dominates the whole 

Vale of Evesham and the Severn Plain, 
are the little villages of Overbury and 
Beckford. Both possess churches of consider- 
able interest, respectively dedicated to St. 
Faith and St. Barbara. At the former 
restoration has, on the whole, been lenient, 
though it has fallen into the common mistake 
of stripping the walls of their decent coat of 
plaster, exposing their particularly haphazard 
rubble masonry to the view; i:ay, even calling 
attention to their shame by emphasising their 
random  jointing. This may, however, to 
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some extent, be condoned in view of the light 
which has probably been thrown by the pro- 
cess on the history of the church. The 
Norman nave, which is now decidedly dark. 
must have been well lighted in its original 
state. .A range of smail, round-headed clear- 
story windows with deep internal splays still 
exists, each placed over a pier of the arcade, 
and below them on the outer side the corbel- 
table carrying the original aisle roofs can still 
be seen. At a later period the aisles were 
probably doubled in width and the new roof 
carried up above the windows, making them 
useless. The round-arched arcades exhibit 
the rude Norman workmanship in the pro- 
cess of feeling its way to progress. On the 
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North Door. 
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Beckford Church. 


south, and doubtless earlier, side the capitals 
are mere thick slaks of stone, with a slight 
capping and fluted on the under edge; on 
the north they begin to affect a truer capital 
form by the appearance of a definitely 
iudice abacus and necking, and by the 
splaying, as well as fluting, of the lower edge. 

Here, as at Bredon, the church seems to 
have been extended by the addition of a tower, 
which is battlemented with angle pinnacles 
somewhat recalling the fine towers of 
Nomersetshire, on the site of an original small 
chancel, and of a large Early English chancel 
beyond it, with fine if low-pitched groined 
vaulting. The church contains some remains 
of XVth-century pews with tracery panels. 


Chancel Arch. 
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The very careful restoration now in progress 
at Beckford has revealed additional points of 
interest in a church already by no means 
lacking in them. It possesses two Norman 
doorways enriched with naive but uncommon 
sculpture. Over the north door, now built 
up, à curious group occupies the tympanum, 
surrounded by a cable mould, and with a 
frieze below it of conventional ornament 
reminiscent of classical prototypes. In the 
centre stands a figure impaling a monster with 
the pointed foot of a cross held in the right 
hand. while the left appears to encircle a 
kneeling man in a cord. What is the inter- 
pretation of the scene? Does it represent the 
Saviour crushing the devil and rescuing man- 
kind in a net, or does it refer to some local 
legend ? 

The more elaborate south door (sheltered 
under a XVth-century porch) has several re- 
ceding orders of enriched members and en- 
gaged shafts, and a still more mysterious 
group in its tympanum. In the centre stands 
a squat Latin cross with a bird on its eastern 


arm and a rosette over its western. On either 
side a strange quadruped js represented 
apparently in the act of adoration. The bird 


may possibly be an allusion to the legend of 
the crossbill or the robin; the rosette may 
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Spetchley Church. 


chancel belong to the XIIIth century. The 
latter is lit by coupled lancet lights, but one 


Inkberrow Church. 


stand for the sun, the animals, which look 
like donkeys, with four ears apiece, may be 
meant for oxen. But what does the whole 
composition mean? Perhaps one of our 
readers more learned in iconography can ex- 
lain it. Can it stand for a symbol of the 

rinity—the sun for God the Father, the 
bird for the Holy Spirit, the cross to indicate 
the Second Person, with the oxen in allusion 
to the nativity ? 

The work of restoration has revealed the 
remnants of a fine. Norman window with 
delicately-carved capitals and moulded bases to 
its engaged shafts in the south wall, of another 
in the north wall, and vestiges of a pair of 
Norman windows on each side of the west 
window, a XVth-century insertion. In the 
east wall of the nave a door to the rood 
gallery from the tower staircase with an 
entrance from outside, and a XVth-century 
squint on the north side cf the Norman 
chancel arch, have also been uncovered. 

In Georgian times a fresh coat of plaster 
marked out to simulate ashlar was super-added 
on the medieval plaster, and where this was 
not done, as, for instance, behind the con- 
temporary pulpit, traces of medieval painting 
are still to be seen. The joint lines are now 
to be obliterated with a thin skin of new 
plaster. On the removal of the Georgian 
plaster ceiling a fine oak Perpendicular roof 
in almost perfect condition came to light. It 
is of a type common in the western counties. 
Each pair of rafters, with its high collar beam 
and curved struts, constitutes a truss. These 
are about 6 in. thick, and are placed unevenly, 
but on an average akout 12 in. apart. There 
are four massive cambered tie beams, with 
curved struts springing from stone corbels. 
but naturally no purlins. It is impossible to 
tell from the present condition of the roof 
whether it was intended to be sealed or left 
open. 

The tower, which occupies the site of the 
original Norman choir, and the present 


of these on the south side was replaced in the 
XIVth-century by a “low-side window," 


Churchyard Cross, Wick, Worcestershire. 


which still shows traces internally of the 
original high sill. On the north of the chancel 
stands a vestry or schoolhouse, built in 1687, 
with square-headed, mullioned windows, and 
a gilded squint between it and the church, the 
purpose of which is by no means clear. 
Beckford stands near the limit of two types 
of domestic architecture dependent on the 
local building materials. est and north 
lies the timber district with its black and 
white houses; south and east we are at once 
in Cotswold, the region of stone-built manors 
and cottages, mullioned windows and stone- 
slated roofs. Round Broadway, whose “ fatal 
gift of beauty " has, alas, brought it into а 
popularity too great for its safetv, cluster a 
number of less-known and relatively unspoiled 
villages retaining much of their ancient 
—Snowshill and bid ae Weston-sub-Edge 
and Bretforton. Hard by the last-named, 
Church Honeybourne justifies its name by 
possessing а church remarkable in more ways 
than one. The approach from the south by a 
long paved churchyard path is very beautiful. 
The chief feature in that view is a porch 
which, including its roof, is constructed 
entirely of stone, the slabs with which it 
is covered being carried by stone ribs or 
rafters springing from corbels, and their joints 
covered with flat stone ridge tiles. 
The tower at the west end, which is of 
the early XIVth century, ledns to an alarm- 
ing degree out of the perpendicular, and it 
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has been necessary to support it at some 
period by means of an enormous western but- 
tress. It is surmounted by а remarkable 
broached spire springing from a mere string- 
course, and having angle pinnacles and 
gablets in each of the eight faces. The church, 
which is without aisles, has some fine 
Decorated and Early Perpendicular windows. 
The original steep roof of the nave, with 
eaves just above their heads, was replaced in 
the XVth century bv a flat leaded one at a 
considerably higher level, and the additional 
wall thus gained is pierced on the south side 
by a range of clearstory windows. The 
XIIIth-century chancel retains its original 
high-pitched roof. 

Leaving Church Honeybourne by a straight 
stretch of Homan road several miles long 
we must traverse an intrusive tongue of 
Warwickshire before reaching Worcestershire 
again, and, in doing so, pass through the 
attractive village of Bidford, interesting not 
only for its fine Avon Bridge referred to in 
last month's article, but for some noteworthy 
houses, both of the stone and timber varieties, 
One of the former is built, in alternate 
courses, of two varietes of local stone differ- 
ing in colour. A few miles west lies Ink- 
berrow, proudly situated among umbrageous 
trees on a promontory of upland, some 50 ít. 
to 100 ft. high, jutting out with steep sides 
into the plain, a spot that must have been of 
strategic importance in the obscure conflicts 
of prehistoric or mediæval politics. The 
church is a good example of well-proportioned 
refined XIVth-century work, with a sturdy, 
but well-detailed western tower. Originally 
aisleless, it was enlarged in the XVth century 
by the addition of a fine north aisle, with a 
flat roof and pinnacled battlement, and a 
rather squat porch. The windows of this 
aisle, whose tracery is peculiar in being cusp- 
less, retain some good contemporary glass in 
which large use is made of yellowish grisaille. 
A chapel forming a sort at transept on the 
opposite side contains the notable tomt: of 
John Savage, who died in 1631. His effigy 
rests within an arcaded shrine under a hori- 
zontal canopy. The sculpture, far ruder than 
at Bredon, comprises figures over the black 
marble angle coluinns of an oddly Chinese 
appearance. The monument, which was 
ruinous when Nash described it in 1738 in 
his history of Worcestershire, bears traces of 
rough handling, due, doubtless, to an unskil- 
ful restoration. It is of the Renaissance type 
customary at the period of its erection, with 
the exception of the tester, which is panelled 
with Gothic  quatrefoils. Similarly, the 
interesting Georgian oak pulpit shows Gothic 
influence—of the Strawberry Hill type—in 
its panelled sides. In the vestry stands a fine 
XVIIIth-centurv oak dresser. 

Of the churches passed on the return road 
to Worcester, after the round we have been 
following, the most interesting is the tiny 
one of Spetchley, rather gloomily perched on 
a northward facing bank under overwhelming 
trees. Actually included in Spetchley Park, it 
has for many generations been the burying-place 
of the Berkeiey familv. and was extended by 
the addition of a relatively large chapel to 
the south of the chancel for the accommoda- 
tion of their tombs, while to the north a 
large window was added, apparently to throw 
light on them. "This window is curious in а 
church, for it is just a "Tudor, square- 
mullioned and transomed bay of domestic 
tvpe, such as might be found at Haddon 
Hall or some Cotswold manor-house. The 
principal among several interesting monu- 
ments is that of Rowland Berkeley 
(d. 1614), which stands in the arch open- 
ing into the chapel in the full light 
of this window. Though thoroughly charac- 
teristic in its detail and ornament of the 
Jacobean manner. it is unconventional in its 
general design. Тһе canopy over the two 
figures, which, like the main body of the 
ornament, is in alabaster and richly coloured, 
takes the form of a thin barrel vault without 
superstructure springing at head and foot 
from slender columns. Stout obelisks, set 
diagonally at the angles of the monument, 
give a faint suggestion of support to this 
somewhat crazy structure, but they do not 
conceal the fact that the vaulted canopy has 
no abutment, and is, in fact, kept in equi- 
librium Ьу sturdv wrought-iron stays, honestly 
enough displayed, built into the arch jambs. 

And so by the London Road back into 
Worcester. 
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WICK CROSS, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


AN interesting restoration has been carried 
out recently at Wick in Worcestershire. 
Under the care of the Rev. C. H. B. Hudson, 
and with the advice of Mr. Cecil G. Hare, 
the old Cross in the churchyard has teen 
repaired and a new finial erected. The 
sculpture was executed by Messrs. R. Bridge- 
man & Sons, of Lichfield, Staffordshire. 
A description of the work written by Mr. 
George Baker on parchment was placed in a 
bottle in a cavity under the Cross. 


JACOBEAN ARCHITECTURE 
AND HISTORICAL FACTS. 


SUPPLEMENTING our report of Mr. Arthur T. 
Bolton’s paper on Jacobean Architecture read 
before the Architectural Association on 
November 27 (see issue of December 1), we 
are now able to give lists compiled by Mr. 
Bolton of the chief dates when buildings were 
erected and of facts relating to the period. 
These details cannot fail to be of interest and 


value to students. 


APPENDIX I.—ENGLAND. 


List of Examples and Historical Outline 
First Half of the XVIIth Century. 
1603. ACCESSION OF JAMES I. Reign, 
twenty-two years ; married, 1589, Аппе 
of Denmark. 1598-9, in the winter, 
Globe Theatre built. '* Henry V.” pro- 
duced. 1601, Essex  insurrection. 
Theatres closed by order. Shake- 

are’s purchase of new place 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

“Hamlet ” probable production. Lear,” 
1607. **Antonv and Cleopatra,” 1608. 
<“ Tempest,” 1611. ; 

1602-10. Burton Agnes, Yorkshire. 


1602. 


1600. (?) Sir Paul Pindar’s House, Bishops- 
gate. Facade. Now in Victoria and 
Albert Museum. | | 

1603. John Florio appointed teacher 


Italian Prince Henry. Translation 
Montaigne. i 

1604. Hampton Court Conference. A. V. 
Bible ordered. Peace with Spain. 
1605, Gunpowder Plot. 1608, Customs 
Revenue case. 1611, baronets created. 
First settlement America and Ulster. 
First Charter of East India Company, 
1600, and again 1612. Sir Dudley 
Digges. 

1604. Return Inigo Jones from first journey, 
1597-1604, to Italy, and including 
possibly a visit to Denmark. 

1603-16. Audley End, Essex. 

1605. Northumberland House, Charing Cross 
(now destroyed). 

1603-05. Knole, Kent. 

1605-12. Bramshill, Hampshire. 

1607. Charlton House, Wiltshire. 

1605-7. Holland House, Kensington. 

1607-11. * Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. 

1607-12. Charlton, Kent. 

1609. Chapman (1559 ?-1634). "Translation of 
Homer, dedication to Prince Henry. 


1609. Inigo Jones to France as King's 
Messenger. 

1610-12. Inigo Jones, Survevor to Prince 
Henry. 


1610. Ham House, Surrey. 


1609-10. Merton College. oo at 


1610-13. Wadham College. Oxford 


1613-18. Bodleian Quad. 

1610. Ford Abbey, Devonshire. 

1611. Fountains Hall, Yorkshire. 

1612. Princess Elizabeth, опу daughter 
James I., betrothed to Elector Pala- 
tine. Death of Prince Henry. Death 
of Salisbury. Robert Carr becomes 
chief adviser to James. 


1612. Holland House, Kensington. (Additions 
bv Thorpe before 1614. Death of 
Sir Walter Cope.) 

1612. Campden House, Notting Hill (now 
destroyed). 

1612. Cranbourne Manor, Dorset. 

1613. Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire. 

1613-14. Inigo Jones’s second journey to Italy, 
Rome, Venice, Vicenza, etc. 

1615. Inigo Jones appointed Surveyor-General 


of Works. 

1614. Second Parliament met and dissolved. 
Villiers becomes chief favourite. Sir 
W. Raleigh's expedition to America, 
1616. Execution, 1618. Death of 
Shakespeare, 1616. Born, 1564. Life 
in London, 1585-1609 ? 
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1615-21. Houghton House, Bedfordshire. 
1615-16. Chilham Castle, Kent. 

1617-23. Chapel, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
1618-35. Aston Hall, Warwickshire. (NoTE.— 


Crewe Hall, Staffordshire, 1615-36, 
burnt XIXth century, rebuilt by E. M. 
Barry, had similar character). 
1619-21. Abbots Hospital, Guildford, Surrey. 
1619. Banqueting House, Whitehall, by 
Inigo Jones. 
1619-20. Blickling Hall, Norfolk. 
The Thirty Years’ War in Germany 
begins and 
1619. James eaves his brother-in-law, King 
of Bohemia, in the lurch. Starts, 
1620, negotiations Spanish Marriage. 
1623, Charles at Madrid. 1620, Sailing 
of the Mayflower. Third Parliament, 
1621. Bacon (1561-1626) impeached. 
1624, Fourth Parliament. War with 


Spain. Treaty of Marriage, France. 
Death of James I. 
1625-49. CHARLES I. TWENTY-FOUR 


YEARS’ REIGN. BORN, 1600; 
married, 1625, June, Henrietta Maria 
of France. 

1624. Castle Ashby, Inigo Jones Gallery. 

1624. Sir Henry Wotton's Elements of 
Architecture " published. 

1625. Death Orlando Gibbons. Born, 1583. 
Organist Chapel Royal. Composer. 

1628. St. Catherine Cree, Leadenhall.street. 

1620-40. Eleven years of greatest stress. No 
Parliaments. First Parliament, 1625. 
Failure expedition to Cadiz. 1626, 
Second Parliament. Sir Dudley Digges 
and Eliot attempt to impeach Bucking- 
ham. 1627, War with France and 
failure of Buckingham's expedition. 
1628, Third Parliament. Petition of 
Right. Wentworth and Pym. Laud 
from Bath and Wells to London. 
Wentworth comes over to King. 
Buckingham assassinated. 1629, 
Parliament dissolved. 

1629-30. Rubens in London. Whitehall 
ceiling painted. | 

1630. St. Catherine Creeconsecrated by Laud. 

1631-35. St. John’s College, Oxford. 

1631-33. St. John’s Church, Leeds. 

1632-8. Milton's early poems. To Italy, 
1638-40. 

Ant. Van Dyck invited to England by 
Charles I. Died at Blackfriars, 1641. 
Born 1599, Antwerp. 

1635. Burford Priory. 

1635-41. Clare College, Cambridge, and 

after the war. Peace France and 
Spain, 1630. Death Eliot in Tower, 
1632. Ship Money, 1634-5 and 7. 
Hampden Trial. War Scotland, 1639, 
over liturgy introduced 1637. Fourth 
Parliament, 1640, and Fifth, ‘‘ The 
Long Parliament," began November 
same year, 

1637 Death Ben Jonson. 
Retired Court, 1630. 

1638. Death of Sir Dudley Digges. 

1641. Commission to deface images. May 12, 
Execution Strafford. October, Irish 
Rebellion. 

1638. Inigo Jones's Design Somerset House 
Palace, marked Not taken." 
1638-40. Kirby Hall, Northamptonshire 

(first built 1570-2). 
1642. January 4, Charles and the Five 


1632. 


Born, 1573. (?) 


Members. Leaves London, 10th. 
Battle of Edgehill, October. 
1644. Scots Army crosses border. Marston 


Moor. 1645, Laud beheaded. New 
model army. June Naseby. Charles 
to join Scots, 1646, May. Given up, 
January, 1647. The Independents 
supplant Presbyterians. Execution of 
Charles, January 30, 1649. 
COMMONWEALTH. 1658, Septem- 
ber 3, death Cromwell. 1660, May 29, 
Charles II. enters London. 
1649. Sir Christopher Wren admitted Wadham 
College. 
Death of Inigo Jones. 
ness. 
DATES NOT ASCERTAINABLE. 
Moyns Park, Essex. 
St. John’s, Warwick. 
Stanway Gate House, Gioucester. 
Dukes’ House, Bradford-on-Avon. 
Brympton, Somerset. 
Dorton House, Bucks. 
Quenby Hall, Leicester. 


1649-60. 


1652. Milton's blind- 
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APPENDIX II. FRANCE. 


List of Examples and Historical Outline 
parallel to foregoing. 


Nor. As the Renaissance was eurlier in France 
than England, the date of commencement is taken back 
to include the epoch of Francis I. 


1515-17. FRANCIS I. 1520, Field of Cloth 
' `- of Gold, meeting with Henry VIII. 
adi. and Charles V. 
Leonardo daVinci, in Егапсе,1516-19; 
death at Amboise. 
Boccador of Cortona, 1495-1549; 
death, Paris. Householder Blois, 


Italians 1515-31. 


. П Rosso, 1530-41, at Fontainebleau. 
s Primaticcio, 1531-70, born Bologna. 
France. 


1504, Assistant Guilio Romano, 
Mantua. 
' Benevenuto Cellini, 1540-45. 
Serlio, 1541-54, died at Fontainebleau. 
Vignole, brief visit, 1541. 

1547-59. HENRY II. (Thirty years’ civil 
struggle.) Francis II., 1559-60. 
Charles IX., 1560-74. Henry IIL, 
1574-89. Massacre, St. Bartholomew, 
1572. Assassination Guises, 1588. 

1589-1610. HENRY IV. Battle of Arques, 1589. 
Ivry, 1590. Paris, 1594. Edict of 
Nantes, 1598 (revoked 1685). Sully 
Minister. 1600, Married Mariade 
Medici. 

1610-43. LOUIS ХПІ. Maria de Medici 
Regent, Richelieu, 1624-42. Anne 
of Austria Regent, Mazarin, 1642-61. 
Fronde Civil War, 1648-1653. 

1643-1715. LOUIS XIV. Born 1638. Minis- 

ters: Fouquet, Colbert. Latter died 

1683. Academy. School at Rome, etc. 


EPOCH OF THE LOIRE VALLEY 


CHATEAUX AND ROYAL PALACES. 

1515-19. Blois. Francis I. wing. 

1520-21. Azay le Rideau. 

1520. Chenonceaux (see later). 

1526-44. Chambord. (Boccadoro, architect ?) 

1528-65. Château de Madrid, Bois de Bou. 
logne, Paris. Faience. (Destroyed.) 

1530.33. Francis 1. Gallery, Fontainebleau. 
Il Rosso. 


THE BUILDER. 


1531-40. Ecouen (and later). 

1532-89. St. Eustache, Paris, and again in 
1624-54. 

1540. St. Germain en Laye. 

1543. Louvre. Lescot’s Design. In work, 
1546-78. Jean Goujon as sculptor. 

1547-9. Fontaine des Innocents or Nymphs. 
J. G., sculptor. 

1548-54. Anet, Cháteau Diane de Poitiers. De 
l'Orme, architect. 


1553. Ecouen. Bullant, architect. 

1555. Hôtel d'Assezat, Toulouse. 

1557. Chenonceaux Bridge, Diane de Poitiers. 
De l'Orme, architect. 

1562. Tuileries. De l'Orme's Design. 

1568. La Rochefoucauld, near Angouléme. 


(During gap of troublous times books 
produced ; see list at end.) 


HENRY IV. WORK OF RESTORING 
PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 


Policy Abroad.—Balance of Power in Europe. 
Remark on death of Elizabeth, I 
have lost my other self." 

Policy at Home.—Tolerance : “ Homme qui 
rit n'est pas dangereux." Prosperity : 
“ A chicken in the pot au feu every 
Sunday." 

1604. Place des Vosges, Paris. 

1604. Pont Neuf completed. Ведип 1578. 
Bishop's Palace, Lisieux. 


1607-14. Hôtel de Vogüe, Dijon. | 

1610-25. St. Etienne du Mont, Paris. Facade. 
(Nave, 1538-60.) Rood-screen, 1600. 

1615-24. Luxembourg, Paris 
(Pitti Palace). 

1612-14. | B Arcueil 

man). 

1618-23. Grande Salle, Palais MR ON 
de Justice, Paris. Roman BROSSE, 
vaults and arcades. | architect 

1616-21. St. Gervais Church, É 


1623. Protestant Basilica, 


Paris. | 
Charenton (destroyed). 


1615-18. Hótel de Rambouillet, Paris. Salons. 


1622-6. Rubens at Paris. Luxembourg Deco- 
ration. 
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1625-41. Jesuit Church (St. Paul and St. 
Louis) Rue St. Antoine. F. Derand, 
architect. (Italian origin.) 

1630-40. Hôtel de Sully. Rue St. Antoine. 


Jean Du Cerceau ? 


1633. PalaisMazarin (Bibliotheque Nationale). 
Le Muet. 
1633.87. Lulli of Florence in Paris foundation 


French School of Opera. 
1624-51. Completion of Old, 

Louvre, with new pavi- 

lion, Sully, 1624-30. 
1635-53. Church of the Sor- 


Le Mercier, 


architect (in 


bonne, Paris. Italy 1609-13, 
1645. Val de Grace, Paris in| died 1654). 
succession to F. Man- 
sart). 
1635-40. Orleans Wing at Cháteau 
Blois. F. Mansart, 


1042-50. Chateau des Maisons. architect. 


1645. Design Val de Grace 

1654. Louvre and Tuileries. Le Vau succeeds 
Le Mercier. 

1665. Berniniat Paris. Designs for the Louvre. 


Wren in Paris. 

1667-80. Colonnade of the Louvre. Claude 
Perrault, architect. 

1680. Invalides Dome. 


ARCHITECTS’ BOOKS REFERRED TO 
ABOVE. 


Serlio’s Perspective and Philander’s 
translation Vitruvius. 

1564. Jean Bullant’s Orders. 

1567. De  Огте” Architecture. 

1576-79. Du Cerceau. “Les Plus excellent 

Bastiments,” which appears at the close 

of the great building epoch, 1515-70. | 


1545. 


1650. Freart’s “Parallels,” published after 
study in Rome. 

1675. Blondel. “ Cours de Architecture.” 

1682. 


tecture.” Desgodetz. “ Edi- ¢ together 
fices Antiques Romains.” 1674. 
1683. Perrault. “ Ordonnance." 
Data mainly on the authority of Mr. W. H. 
Ward's “ Architecture of the Renaissance in 
France." 


D'Aviler. * Cours de 3E Rome 


LIST OF EXAMPLES AND HISTORICAL OUTLINE. PARALLEL TO FOREGOING. 


Norx.— As the Renaissance was, say, a century earlier in Italy than in France, the date of commencement is taken back to the 


beginning of the XVth century. 


The four columns stand for the leading schools. 


VENICE. 


(1309. 
SCHISM 


Porta della Carta. 
S. Zaccaria begun. 


Pul. Cornaro, Spinelli. PL. 
S. Maria Mirac. PL. 
Pal. Vendramin, Calergi. PL. 


Doges Pal. Intern. Court com- 
pleted. 

Pal. Municipio, Brescia. 

S. Mudonna die Miracoli, Brescia, 


OF LORENZO IL MAGNIFICO. 


S. Salvatore. G. 


FLORENCE. ROME. 
1450 CCC Innocenti Sped. B. 
1420 w w ij „ Puzzi Chapel. B. 
iu бшнк gente esu deut e e EE Dome Cathedral. B. 
Prev ОНЕ ТЕТЯ Ricardi Palace, ММ. 
985 чл Return Cosimo Medici to Florence. (Pater Patrim.) 
rete 35 e ß Sun Spirito. B. 
3 Pitti Palace. .................... POPES AT AVIGNON 
1377) ROME SUFFERING 
FROM  PAPAL 
(1378-1417). 
1 CCTV F. Angelico at 8. Marco (1387-1455). 
1446 ОСО СОКИ СИИИ НОНУ 
15 NICHOLAS V., POPE, PROMOTED ART AND SCIENCE. VATICAN PALACE BEGUN. 
n VERI RNC 86 S. Bernardine Perug. AD. 
In CONSTANTINOPLE TAKEN ie TURKS. Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). 
NUM te teat ot ies 7 h i і (b. 1378) ......... . V ut. . 
1457 Great Hospital. F. Pee RH а лл 
| DE VCC Ruccelai Palace. A. 
2 Domed chapel ........................ St. Badia Fiesolana. B. 
T Eustorgio. MM. 
115 теманы FF ; Death Donatello (b. 1386). 
1150 orenzo Medici (grandson Cosimo) Promotes Art und Science at Florence. 
Tis VVV S. Maria Novella, A 
1175 РИСТЕ FC S. Andrea, Mantun. A. 
76 Certosa, Pa vin. Façade begun. AB. 
1476-1500 Bramante at work, | 
1180 Сошо Cathedral, Ro. 4... у... 8 
11111 
СЕСТРУ НИИТИ OP 2 Brash eed "EP / 
13 nec ĩ m ea Death Luca d. Robbia (b. 1400). 
11 . . -——— Pal. Bevilacqua. Bolo gun S. Agostino. 
r Strozzi Pal. С...................... у о... 
1492 S. Maria Grazie. Br. 
1192 EXPL LSION OF THE MOORS FROM SPAIN. DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. DEATH 
ds ALEXANDER VL. POPE. (Roder Borgia) 1462-1503, 
fine INVASION Of CHARLES VIII. OF FRANCE. Milan occupied, 1500, French expelled, 1503. 
140 1% mmm Death Savonarola ut stake Bramante in Rome. 
UMEN PRES „ T E Cancellaria. n 
а ГЕ ad £o. ERG нЕ Gestation Y Te 1 • . 
150 3-13 JULIUS TI. (3uiliano della Rovere), POPE. d й 
1503 Monast, Maggiore. D............ РЕА Palazzo Gir. Вг. 
С | Vin Julia laid out. 
1506 Death of Andrea Mategna Bologna taken by Julius Design S. Peters. 


(b. 1451) at Mantua, 14600-1206 


Farnesina. B) 
Belvedere Court began. Br. 


. Sparento carried оп and com 
pleted by T. & P. Lombardo. 
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1605.21 
1602.12 
1605 


1.0. 
1 07 
lea 8 
1511 


MILAN. FLORENCE. 


LEAGUE OF CAMBRAI. 


++, s> + seses 0õ—*õ⁵ù 259-«29.29-**5 0020-59 эе 


Capture of Pist... | 


Death Bottecelli (b. 14470 ......... 
cM Guiliano Medici restored. 
LEO X. (Giovanni de Medici), POPE. 
Death of Bramante. Nephew Ruphael os successor at S. Peter's. 
Capture of Egypt by Turks, ge -- 
lead nz to closing of Eust 
Route to Indies 


ае»... hnnc tes ‚— ee э жо еа: ъз» ө дэ э ба» зга ө 


ere V ͥ” r 


j cse rt] с 


Mad. S. Biugio. 
Montepulciuno. 
Burial in the Pantheon. 


Death of Raphael at Rome. 
Pandolphini Pal. after Raphael. 


CLEMENT VII. Cupio Medici), POPE. 
New Sneristy, St. Lorenzo. MA. 


IP: 


THE BUILDER. 


ROME. 


Sistine roof painted. MA. 


Raphael Stanze, 1508-20, 
Raphael Lozgie, 1517-19. 


S. Giovanni di Florentini de- 
siens. JAS. 


Villa Madama designs. R. 


Cellini leaves Florence for | ome. 
Peruzzi appointed toSt. Peter's. 


BATTLE OF PAVIA. FRANCIS I. TAKEN PRISONER BY CHARLES v. 


Pal. del Te, Mantua, 1525-35. GR. 


G —œ—— 3666666660 


SACK OF ROME. 


DISPERSAL OF ROMAN SCHOOL OF BRAMANTE AND RAPHAEL. 


PEACE OF CAMBEAT, LEADING TO DEVELOPMENT OF VENICE AND VERONA. 


REPULSE OF THE TURES BEFORE VIENNA. 
Pal. Maserin, 


wes s 1а, жас «эзе +» v5 s] n n 9 
G— ⁴Dꝶ4„E4½“.⅛ a.. % ke h.e hes rh. з t serv hah э ө өз» ө бз э vm 


Gͤ—U—Vc— dꝛy0 M263 еа узус hae thee reve tn n 


PAUL III. (Alessandro Farnese), POPE. 
Death of Correggio (born 1494) .. 


ML ы ыы eiea 


Death of Peruzzi ii: TO 


AS are ee SEKE E aR E O e a E e aE 


resto 920A „„ „„ „ но света о е» 


C Ya "Ave. 5 . 
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Cellini returns from France and works at Florence. 
Death of Antonio Sun Gallo MM корне). 
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Palestrina — (1524-94) apptd. 
Musician at Vatican 
S. M. Carignano, Genoa. GA, 
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Cellini Perseus Cast. 
кыы gst ors nate peasants O Capture of Siern 
PIUS IV. (G. A. Mediciof Milan), POPE. 
Death of San Michele. Paolo Veronese. 1528-88. 
Death of Andrea'Doria, Genoa. Uftlizi Gallery. V. 
Aged 62. Padre del Patria.” 
J re SO a IDA Gee 
Death of Michelangelo. Birth of Galileo, Pisa, died Florence, 1642. 
PIUS V. (Ghislieri of Piedmont), POPE 
Villa Cumbiaso, Genoa. G.A.... Cortile Pitti. BA. o 
S. M. Angeli, Assisi ү. ‘Ben. 
8. Fedele. PP. 
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NAVAL VICTORY OF LEPANTO OVER TURKS. 
Medician Library. MA. ......... 
(Vasari completed.) 


"TUTTI 


Brera (Jesuit College). 


BP.. 
MICHELANGELO DEFENDS AND BECOMES EXILE. 
Cornicione. 


. Farnese. ASGZ. 


San Gallo (Younger) at St. 


Peter's 
Capitol laid out. MA ............. 
Villa Medici. All. 


Pal. Spada, After R. 
Capitol, side pals. MA. 


M. Angelo apptd. to S. Peter's. 
Palladio visits Rome 

S. Andrea, Porta del Popolo. V. 

Caprarola. 

Villa D'Este lay- out. P. 

Villa Julia. V. 

Side Loxxins. 

CAPITOL. 
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Ра]. Lancellotti . 
Casino del Papa. PL. ........... 
Porta del Popolo. V. 

Senators Pal. Captl. MA. 
Side cupolas St. Peter's. V. 
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VENICE. 


Pal. del Consiglio Verona. G. 


Confraternita S. Rocco begun. 


cortile left facade. 


А. Leo. 


Doges Pal. 
GB 


S. Ginstina, Padua, 


San Michele fortifies Verona, with 
Portus Nuova and Palio. SM. 


Bevilacqua, Verona, SM. 


MA. 
Pal. Cornaro della Ca Grande. 
JTS. 


S. Salvatore comp. TL, 


Library S. Murk's model ordered. 
Zecca. JTS. 


S. Giorgio dei Greci. JTS. 
Logetta S. Marco, Piazza. JTS. 


Basilica Vincenza. Р. 

Grimani Pal. SM. 

Pal. Chericati P. (Museo Civico, 
Vincenza.) 


P. Publishes “ Antq. of Rome.” 
Tiene Pal. Vincenza. 

Scala D'Oro Doges Palace. JTS. 
Pellegrini Chpl., Verona. 3M. 


S. Giorgo Magg. P. 
Pal. del Consiglio Vincenza. P. 


1609, invents telescope. Condemned Rome, 1632. 


. H. Pal. Capitol, after MA. 
Jesuit Church. 


ЕА ДДЕХДАЈЈ фонова 


Pal. Valmnrana. P. 
At Vincenza. 


Palladio's book. 
Ра]. Porto Ват barano, Vincenza. P. 


Villa Rotunda. 
Vincenzu. P. 


GREGORY XIII. (Ugo Buoncompagni of Bologna), POPE. DEATH CELLINI. LAST SURVIVOR OF THE GREAT EPOCH. 


Death of кушн. 


n 
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Death of Titian (born 1477) v 


Legborn, P.azza, and Strada, 
1605 аһа 1629. 


Death of Palludio TRU 

Pellegrino, work at Cathedral .. e 

SIX TUS V. (Felice Peretti), POPE. 
(Creation of new Rome) 


S. Annunciata, Genou. GP. 
Pal. Murino, Genoa. GA. 
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First Opera C Furidice’ LU by Peri and Caccini at Florence for Marringe of Henry IV. and Maria de Medici. 


S Alessandro, LI... 
Monte Verde (1568. 1651), Court 
Mus cian Mantua 


PAUL V. (Camillo Borghese), POPE. 


Rubens at Genoa. 


Payal Palaces. DF. 
S. M. Magg. restored ........... ... 


Capitol Campanilli. ML. 

Pal Farnese. Loggia. Back 
façade. GP. 

Fac. Collegio Romano. BA. 


Dome of S. Peter's. 
and DF. 

Lateran Pal. and Portico. 

Acqua Felice. DF. 

Obelisk 8. Peter's set up. 

Via Sistina, Sistine Chapel at 
S. M. Mag. DF. 

S. Luigi del F:ancesci conse- 
crated. Facade by GP. 

Borghese. СМ. 

Additions Vatican Palace. DF. 

Scnato.'s Pal. Capitol. Façade 
after MA. 


MA.. GP., 


Barberini. CM. 
Villa Aldobrandini. GP. 


Nnve of S, Peter's. UM. 

S. Muria Vittoria. 

Dome S. Andrea Delle Valle 
(church 1591). 


VENETIAN INTERDICT. PAUL V. (PAOLO SARPI, 1552-1623, ADVISES Vt NICE). 


Galileo in Florence. oe T‏ ا 
URBAN VIIL (Матео Barberini), POPE. v‏ 
Universita, Genoa, berun.‏ 

(November 18) Consecration of St. Peter's after 120 years’ work. 


In коле, | 1602-22. 


| eath of Guido Reni, born 1575, near Bologt a. 

INNOCENT X. (Giambattista 
Piuntili), POPE. 

ALEXANDER VII. (Fabio € higi of ene POPE. 
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Borg hese Cha. at S 
Fountain of S. Paul. 
S. Carlo in the Corso. 
Pul. Mattei. CM. 
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After MA. 


Г. Н. Pal. Capitol. 


Cortile of S, Peter's, Ber. 
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S. M. Magy. FP. 


Jl Capitanio, Vincenza. P. 


S. Ө. Мики. Facude, Venice. Sc. 
uftcr Ps. death 1580, 

Redentore. Р. 

Fire ut Doges Pal. 


Theatre Vincenza begun. P. 


Theatre Vincenza inaugurated. 
Procuratie Nuove. Se. 


Fay. Prison to canal. 


Doges Pal. 


Rialto Bridge. 


Rubens present. 


S. Maria Salute. BL 


Pesaro Fa BL. 


Data mainly on the authority of Anderson's * History of the Renaissance in Italy." 
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REFERENCE LETTER. А МАМЕ. DATE. PLACE. 
B. Filippo Bruneleachi | 1379-1446 Florence. 
MM. Michelozzo Michelozzi ... 1391-1472 Florence. 
F... Ant. Filarete i Died 1465 ? Florence. 
A. Leon Battista Alverti 1405-72 Florence. 
G. Fra Giocondo & 1435-1514 Florence, 
GSG Guiliano San Gallo 195-1516 Florence. 
Br. Donuto Brumante 1441-1514 Urbino. 
ASGI Antonio San Gallo (the Eler) 1453-1534 Florence. 
C. Simone, P, Cronara 1454- 1509 Florence. 
AB. Ambrogio ‘Borgognone .. 1455 7-152 Milan. 
JAS. J. Andren Sunsovino 1400-15. d Florence. 
MA. Michelanzelo 1475-1563 Florence. 
JTS. Jacopo, T, Sansovino 1477-1570 Florence. 
BP.. Buldussare Peruzzi 1481-1537 Siena. 
R. Raphael Sanzio 1483-1529 Urbino. 
SM... San Michele 1454-1559 Verona. 
ASG2 Antonio San Gallo (the Younger) 1485-1546 Florence. 
GR... Giulio Romuno 1492-1546 Rome. 
GA... Guleazzo Alessi 1500-72 Perugia. 
V. Barozzi da Vigsola 1507-73 Vignola. 
PL... Pirro Ligorio —4d. 1580 Rome. 
ВА... Burtoloineo Am manati . 1511-92 Florence. 
GV. Giorgio Vasari 1511-74 Florence, 
Pe 2 Andrea Palladio 1518-1580 Vincenza. 
PP. ' Tibaldi Pellegrini 1527-91 Bologna. 
GP... Giacomo della Porta 1541-1604 Lombardy. 
DF... Domenico Fontana 1543-1607 Rome. 
Se. Vincenz io Scamozzi 1552-1616 Venice 
CM... Carlo Maderna 1556-1629 me. 
ЕР... , Fluminio Ponzio .. c. 1570-1615 Rome 
Ber.. |. Giov. Bernini 1589-1680 Rome 
Bo. ' Franc Borromini... 1599-1667 Rome 
BL. , Baldassare Longhena 1604-75 Venice. 
| 
The dates of the following are not ascertained: — 
Ro. ... Tommaso Rodari About 1: 1500 
F2. Fromentone Vincenza. 
FB. | Francesco del Borgo „ tee Sau Sepolcio. 
GB. Guglielmo Bergamesco | First half X VIth cent. Venice. 
AL.. Annibale Lippi. | 
TL. ... | Tullio Lombardi | Diel 1559 Venice. 
PL... Pietro Lombardi ... | Died 1519 Venice. 
A. Leo | Alessandro Leopardo 1427-1521 Venice. 
D. .. Dolcebuono. | 
ЕЗ. ... | Ко. 
LU... Laurent Binagi. | 
ML.. | Martin Lunghi (the Elder) | XVIth cent. ^ Rome. 
AD... Agostino di Duccio. | 
: DATE. AUTHOR. SUBJECT. DATE. AUTHOR. SUBJECT. 
APPENDIX IV. 1568 P. de l'Orme . “Le Premier Tome 1615 V. Scamozzi .*L'dea della 
List of Books bearing on the Subject of d um И l'Architec- 67 Architettural ni- 
Jacobean Architecture. ' смя n CERE: versale. 
1563 J. Bullant ... . * Reigle Générale 1615 Burger “ Grotesques." 
1 LB 9 : a T, etos Ecouen, Paris, 1568. Nuremburg. | | 
485 Я rti. à rchitectura.”’ Ж : 8 : " : 
F (59. London 1728. 1563 Vignola ИС R eg о | E de lli 1617 Vriese (or Honzius) “ са сг 
translation by J. Leoni. А ving . es Cinq Rangs 
Vise: i Folio, Rome; y Venice. Antwerp, Amsterdam. de Architecture. 
j itruvius. 1593. Amsterdam, 1619. London, 1668 Р, Heylin, D.D. ... "Cyprianus Angli- 
Rome (Latin). Ital'an translation, 1669. M і D En £ 
RA 1995 n and 72. 1563 J hn Shute . “The First and (Life of Archbishop Laud, by his 
DATOR, оа мои | Chief Grounds of chaplain.) 
1199 Poliphili "n. Hypnerotomachia." Architecture." 1624 Sir H-nry Wotton ‘Elements of 
Venice. Paris, 1546. London, 1592. London, 1363-74 and 84. London. Architecture.” 
1540 Serlio me ... * Architectura.” 1567 Daniel Barbaro ... “Commentaries 1740) Rev. S. Haynes and Hatfield. State 
Bologna. Antwerp, 1542. Venice, Vitruvius." to Rev. W. Murdin Papers. 
1551. London, 1611. Folio, Venice. (Venetian Ambassador 1759) Two vols., folio. | : 
1857 Ж. ага... ^ Dyetorie." in England, 1548-50.) 1720 Kip & Knyff jx Britannia , Mus. 
(Hints on building a hots included.) 1570 A. Palladio Ы poene 1 5 dell’ 55 N 
55 Architettura " ecd a Я 
1554 P. Cataneo . "I Quattro primi Toni Pari „„ шыде AN 1785 Rev. Р. Pegge  .. “ Bolsover Castle.” 
libri d'Architet Venice. Paris, 1642. London, 1663, “Sketch of Hist f Bol And 
ER dut i first book, and completed by J. оло rcu M mera 
Venice. tura. Leoni, 1715. London Peak Castles. 
9 , > . а Ы 
1550 Du Cerceau . "Book of Grot- 1593 Dietterlin ... ... “ Architectura.” 1833 P. F. Robinson, "Vitruvius Brit- 
tesche ” (folio). Strasburg (small folio). F.S.A. tanicus.’ 
17 Р ' Includes besides “ History of Hat- 
1559 Du Cerceau . “Livre d'irchitec- 1594 » 
lure d : : 2 " field Woburn, Hardwick, and 
| эп кеш oe . “ Grotesques. Castle Ashby. Drawn and en- 
mm) 1598 uremburg. graved by Henry Shaw. Large 
1575 Y Du Cerceau OU Ms 3 „ 1598 Francis Bacon ... Essays.“ folio. London. 
ent Bastiments. Deg : & T RE 
1576-79 ; second edition, 1607. Same, Francis Bacon ... “The Praise of 1833 T. H. Clark a си 5111 0 
: а facsimile, 1868, Paris. (À. Levy, 1615 j Henry, Prince of ббс London 8 Janus 
29, Rue de Seine.) Same, selection Wales 1888855 . т . ac н г : 
; Been mpt to Deter- 
of reproductions of Du Cerceau's 1600 Jean Mauclerc ... “Le pieno ames Hakewell emp Mn 
originals in British Museum, edited Livre” uu ; А 
. acter о 
109 Н. Ward, М.А. (Batsford. Rochelle. London, 1669. El qus 555 han 
: : 1601 А. Palladio . *Appreso Bartolo- hitec ш 
158+ Du Cerceau ... “Livre des Edifices "a a Garam⸗ (Weale) шеш 
Antiques Ro . pello." 9 by 123 1837 C. J. Richardson... "Observations ^n 
mains." Venetia. by 14. n goi 
» a [ 
Smallfolio. Paris. (Inigo Jones's сору at Worcester p en 
- А " during the reign: 
1559 Vriese . Perspective." College, Oxford.) of Elizabeth and 
156: wo m 1603 Stephen Harrison. Arches of Tri- James I” 
563 riese . 1 он umph for entry 1840 C. J. Richardson... Architectural he- 
BIG NEN of James I. to mains of the 
Antwerp. London." En- Reigns ef Eliza- 
1577 Vriese „ Architectura.” graved by Kip. iuis beth and James 
Antwerp. 1611 R. Peake .. .. Translation of 1647 L" 
1561 Р. de l'Orme . * Nouvelles Inven- Serlios "Five 1845 C. J. Richardson... "Studies from ОМ 
tions pour bien Books on Archi- isis | English Man 
Paris. Bastir." tecture." d London. sions.” 
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DATE, 


1839 Henry Shaw 


AUTHOR. SUBJECT 


. “Elizabethan 


London. Ito. Architecture." 
1839 
to hi Nash . “ Mansions of Erg- 
1849 7 land ‘in Olden 
London. Folio. Time.” 
1843 S.C. Hall ... ... ** Baronial Halls." 
Two vols. Large 4te. London. 
(“Fuller on Build- 
ing. 
** Gerbier on Build- 
1848 ing." 
to u W. Papworth © Norden's Sur- 
1849 veyors Dia- 
logues, 1618.” 
(A.P.S. Essays. 
| Vol. 5. Folio.) 
1853 A. W. Hakewell... Architecture of 
the XVIIth 
Century." 
Parts I., I., and III. Folio. London. 
185% Orlando Jewitt ... Essay on Late or 


1874 


1881 


1883 


1886 


1901 


1902 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Debased Gothe 
Buildings in Ox- 
ford to End of the 
XViIth Cen- 
tury.” In Archi- 
ological Journal. 
VIII., 38-96. 
Princess M. Liech- “ Holland House." 


tenstein 
Two vols. (Macmillan.) 
W. Niven ... . “Monograph on 


Aston Hall.” 


Wyatt Papworth... “Italian and Re. 
naissance Styles 
of Architecture 
in Great Britain.” 
List of dated Ex- 
amples. See also 
R. I. B. A. Journal. 

Willis and Clark ... Architectural His- 
tory, University 
and College of 
Cambridge. 
Three vols. anc 
fourth of p'ates. 


(Plans ot Col. 
leges.) 
H. Hall, F.S.A. ... “Society in Eliza- 
bethan Age." 
J. A. Gotch and “Architecture of 
W.TalbotBrown the Renaissance 
in England.” 
Two vols., folio. (Batstord.) 
T. G. Jackson, R.A. “Wadham Col- 


lege." 4to. 


R. Blomfield, M.A. * À History of the 
Renaissance in 


Two vols. (Bell) England.” 
J. A. Gotch ... “Early Renaissance 
Architecture in 

England." 
Н. I. Triggs and “Some Architec- 
H. Tanner tural Works of 


Inigo Jones." 


Caroline Roche ... Article on Holland 


House, in Fa- 
mous Houses of 
Great Britain.” 


Ву A. Н. Malan, 
from ** Pall Mall 
Magazine." 
Huntingdon Smith- * Sundry Draughts 
son, of Bolsover and Plans.“ Ву 
M. B. Adams. 
R. I. B. . Journal, 
March 23,1907. 


J. A. Gotch . * Plans of Houses 
Elizabeth and 
James." 
Paper at R. I. B. A., November 16, 
1908. Reproductions. 
J. Tavenor Perry Memorials of 


Middlesex." Ac- 
count by Lord 
Ilehester, of Hol- 
land House. 

J. W. M. Halley .. Article on Holland 
House in “ Archi- 
tectural Review, 
with tive photos 
by C. P. Dixon. 


J. A. Gotch . “Inigo  Jones's 
Drawings.” 
Paper at R.T.B.A. March 13, 1911. 
Reproductions. 
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DATE. AUTHOR. SUBJECT. 

1911 Harry Sirr (F.) “Jobn Thorpe and 
Roland Stickles, 
and Architec- 
tural Drawings 


of Thair Time." 
R. I. B. A. Journal, 
April, 1911 ; also 
same January 
21, 1911. 
"Bramshill, its 
Architecture and 
History." 


—— Sir W. Н. Cope .. 


Quarto. London. 


"National Biography." Lives of Inigo 
Jones and others. Also Allan and Peter 
Cunningham Biographies. 

* Architectural Di:tionary." 
Jacobean Architecture. 

Copies of John Thorpe’s drawings in Art 
Library, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Traced by Richardson. Originals in the 
Soane Museum. 

Inigo Jones’s drawings at R. I. B. A., Conduit- 
street; Worcester College, Oxford: and 
Chatsworth (masques). Some reproduced as 
noticed above. 


Article on 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE Office of Works have 
Privy Council renovated the interior arrange- 
Offices, ments and decoration of the 
Whitehall Privy Council Offices, together 
with the chamber (in Downing- 
street) used for the sittings of the Judicial 
Committee, wherein the original coat of varnish 
has been removed off the handsome oak 
panelling and its cornice. The Privv Council 
Offices form the southern portion of the block 
erected by Soane in 1824-8 for the Privy 
Council, Board of Trade, and, in the rear, the 
Exchequer, on the sites of Nos. 1-9, Whitehall, 
then occupied by the India Board of Controul, 
and the Board of Trade and Plantations—see 
Marquand and Leverton's plan of 1804—and 
of the (later) tennis-court that Robert Long, 
the King's marker, and Captain Cooke, master 
of the King's tennis-courts, built for Charles II. 
in 1662-3, over Lord Sandwich's garden on a 
parcel of land known as the Brake, and after 
the model of that at Hampton Court. Soane, 
in 1825, built the Privy Council Chamber and 
Boardroom —the former having a coved 
ceiling divided into four compartments, with 
lantern lights and two Scagliola columns 
carrying an ornamented sntablature on both 
sides ; the latter, on the west side of the middle 
corridor, for the Board of Trade, he decorated 
after the same style, using some ornamentation 
from the former Boardroom on that site. In 
1846-7 Sir Charles Barry stilted and raised the 
columns, and otherwise altered Soane's south 
and east facades, and pulled down the east wall, 
with its buttresses, of the old tennis-court, but 
retained its west wall, for his extension up to 
Dover House. The old tennis-court, which 
Soane left as he, found it, though it is often 
said that he and Barry encased the buttresses, 
was the Tudor building whose four angle- 
turrets are conspicuous features in the views 
of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. Soane's 
two elevations, Downing-street and Whitehall, 
with the old tennis-court, are illustrated 
in our number of January 7, 1905, after 
a print by Higham. Ніз models for a 
much more elaborated treatment of the Privy 
Council section are in his Museum; his own 
coloured drawing of the old offices is reproduced 
in the Builder of April 29, 1905. 


OvR issue of January 7, 

The Great 1905, contains a reproduction 
Hall, Whitehall with the addition on our plate 
Palace. of dotted lines to show the 
positions of modern build- 

ings—of Fishers plan, 1680, of Whitehall 
Palace as in 1670, of which Vertue made an 
engraving. Fisher's survey plots the site of 
the Great Hall of the Palace which the London 
Topographical Society propose to mark, as 
far as is now possible, in the roadway and 
pavement of Horse Guards- avenue. The 
avenue traverses the north side of " the South] 
Court," the Court " of the map ascribed to 
Ralph Aggas. A reference to Fisher's plan 
shows that the Great Hall lay between the 
chapel and the wine cellar—that is to say next, 
east, to that block of the present Board of 
Trade Offices in Whitehall-yard which was 


Mount Nod." 
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formerly known as Cromwell House—see also 
the later plan in our number cited above. The 
Great Hall had been part of the York Place, 
which Wolsey ceded to Henry VIII. in 1529-30, 
and which the Black Friars sold in 1948 to 
Walter de Grey, Archbishop of York. Hubert 
de Burgh, Justiciar of England temp. Henrv 
III., bought it for 140 silver marks of the monks 
of Westminster and bequeathed it to the 
Black Friars. The Hall was the scene of the 
court performance of Shakespeare's Measure 
for Measure on the evening of St. Stephen's 
Day, 1604. The researches of Mr. Walter L 
Spiers, F. R. I. B. A., and Mr. Ernest Law 
show that the upper part of the Tudor. Gothic 
hall, 100 ft. by 45 ft., stood where is now 8 
raised recess, reached by steps between the 
two ranges of buildings, east and west of the 
Board of Trade, and that the lower end— 
used for the stage—with the screens beneath 
the minstrels' gallery, stood in the middle of 
Horse Guards-avenue. In the stone-built 
basement of Cromwell House may yet be seen 
four bays, in two aisles, of the vaulted crypt 
of the wine cellar, whereof Sydney Smirke's 
description and measured drawings, Jannary 
23, 1832, аге in Archeologia, Vol. xxv. Smirke 
ascertained that the then floor level was 
5 ft. 4 in. above the old level. One of the two 
shields in the spandrels of the doorway bears 
per pale, the Cardinal's own coat-arms and 
those formerly borne by the See of York, as 


on & boss in the vaulting of Christch 
Canterbury (1517). 5 urch gate, 


Ат а recent meeting of the 
Corstopitum Society for Promoting Roman 


(Corbridge). Studies Mr. R. H. Forster 
| described the results of the 
vears excavations. The most important 


discovery is that of a stone, nearly 6 ft. long 
inscribed, the first two words being defaced : 
" SOLI INVICTO VEXILLATIO LEG. VI. VIC. P. F. x. 
SVB CVRA SEX CALPVRNI AGRICO LAE LEG. AVG. 
PR. PR." Calpurnius Agricola, it appears, was 
Governor of Britain in А.р. 162.5, and led 
the Sixth Legion's vezillatio, as stationed in 
York, against the Brigantes. It is conjectured 
that the “Soli Invicto " referred to Heliogabalus 


ON the crest of East-hill 
The | Wandsworth, and behind the 
Huguenots in Council Offices at the parting of 
Wandsworth. the two roads to Clapham 
Common and Battersea Rise, is 
a small plot of parish burial-ground, known as 
Therein were buried manv of 
the French Huguenots, who, after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, found refuge in 
the town of Wandsworth, where thev success. 
fully plied their native industries, chiefly as 
hat-makers (including cardinals’ hats), and 
dyers, and calico and silk printers. They 
worshipped in the (old) French chapel in the 
High-street, Opposite to the parish church, 
originally built in 1573 by a colony of Flemings 
whom Aubrey describes as workers in brass. - 
The chapel gave way in 1882 to the Congrega- 
tionalists' Memorial Hall. A memorial inscribed 
with the names of forty Huguenot families has 
just been erected in the graveyard on East-hill, 
and unveiled by Mr. Reginald St. Aubyn 
Roumieu, A. R. I. B. A., President of the Huguenot 
Society of London. In the Mount Nod was 
buried, 1720, Peter Paggen, who built the 
adjacent (old) Manor House on St. John's. hill, 
after designs attributed to Wren. Of that 
house, à home for many years of the Princess, 
afterwards Queen, Anne, there are illustrations 
in the Builder of August 24, 1889. 


u "Ровіхо the course of excava- 
Composition tions at Abusir some metal 


of Early waterpipes embedded in mor. 
Egyptian tar were discovered in the 
Mortar. pyramid of King Sahura, 


built about 2500 B.c. Speci- 
mens of this mortar at the age of nearly 4,500 
years were analysed, with the result that it was 
found to contain 45°54 per cent. of calcium 
sulpate, 41:36 per cent. of calcium carbonate, 
and 13:10 per cent. of insoluble matter. These 
proportions agree fairly well with those given 
by previous analyses of ancient Egyptian 
mortars. 


el 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


THE LONDON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE AND LABOUR 


UNREST. 


HE London Chamber of Commerce have 

| issued a Report of the Special Com- 

mittee on Trade Disputes, from which 

it appears that the Committee were 

appointed to inquire into and report upon 

“the whole question of the causes and 

effects of the recent labour unrest and the 
proper remedies." 

The data considered by the Committee 
were certain resolutions passed by the Council, 
the General Purposes Committee, and certain of 
the Trade Sections of the Chamber, and, in 
addition to the above, certain questions were 
submitted to members of the Chamber and of 
certain other bodies, which questions аге 
annexed to the Report. Eight hundred and 
thirty-one answers were received to these 
questions, relating to 256.650  workpeople. 
Certain affiliated and other as:ociations were 
also consulted. 

The Report states that the causes alleged 
for labour unrest may be divided into four 
heads :—-(a) Social, (b) economic, (c) legis- 
lative, and (d) administrative. Оп these 
causes we тау quote the observations of the 
Committee: — The root causes of labour 
unrest appear to be mainly economic. The 
increased cost of living. the stress of compe- 
tition at home and abroad, the increasing burden 
of Imperial and local taxation, and the tendency 
of modern legislation (intended to promote the 
interests of the community, but usually enr 
large additional expenditure) have intensifi 
the difficulties of emplovers of labour, which 
in turn must react on wage-earners, who are now 
feeling the cumulative effect of these burdens. 
The interdependence of employer and employee, 
often asserted, has been abundantly demon- 
strated, and the labour unrest is consequently 
in the main the outcome of forces affecting 
both, and of which each must bear a propor- 
tionate burden.“ 

From the above statement it would, however, 
appear that the root causes of labour unrest 
might more accurately be attributed to both 
economic and legislative causes. 


As to the effects of labour unrest the Com- 


mittee found the following to be hindrances 
to employ ment :— 

(I.) Intimidation of employees by workmen 
or others unconnected with the emplover's 
business ; (II.) peaceful picketing; and (III.) 
absence of proper police protection. 

The chief interest in the Report naturally 
centres in the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, after a consideration of the suggestions 
made to them, of the remedies to be applied. 

The Committee, apart from any questions 
relating to the methods by which employers 
individually or collectively may determine 
to carry on their own business, consider that 
certain remedies mav be provided by legislation, 
and they recommend :— 

[. The repeal of sects. 2, 3, and 4 of the 
Trade Disputes Act. 

II. The enlargement of the powers of volun- 
tary conciliation and arbitration under the 
Conciliation Act, 1896. so as to provide for the 
enforcement of agreements and awards, and 
the prevention of lock-outs and strikes being 
instituted without due notice. 

III. That effective provision be made for the 
maintenance of law and order with legislative 
action to secure the freedom of labour and 
commerce, 

IV. The repeal of the statutory monopoly 


enjoved by certain watermen and lightermen - 


on the River Thames. 

The sections of the Trade Disputes Act above 
referred to are those which legalise peaceful 
picketing, which render acts done by a person 
in contemplation or furtherance of а trade 
dispute not actionable even if thev induce some 
other person to break a contract of emplovment 
or interfere with his trade, business, or emplov- 
ment, or with his right to dispose of his capital 
or labour as he will and which prohibit 
trade unions from being held liable їп actions 
for tort. 

The above is only à summary of some of the 


main features of the Report, and the recommen- 
dations will meet with the approval of a large 
section of thecommunitv ; but in granting trade 
unions а privileged position outside the law 
а step has been taken by the legislature which 
will not easily be retraced. 

Non-union men аге as interested аз 
employers can be in securing freedom for labour, 
and in this connexion it is to be observed that 
the Trade Sections are practically unanimous 
in calling for an inquiry into the working of the 
Trade Disputes Act, whilst тапу of them call 
attention to the systematised efforts that are 
being made by the unions to compel emplovers 
to emplov none but union men. 


BUILDING ACT REFORM. 


Tne Building Acts Committee of the London 
County. Council has again had under considera. 
tion the question as to an arrangement being 
agreed to between the County Council and tho 
Borough Councils with regard to buildings and 
structures to be dealt with by the respective 
authorities under Part VII. of the London 
Building Act. In a letter to the Borough 
Councils, the London County Council’s Super- 
intending Architect intimates that experience 
since the subject was last discussed has con- 
firmed that Committee in the opinion that it 
would be to the public advantage if an 
urrangement could be arrived at to define 
which buildings and structures should be dealt 
with by the London County Council and the 
Borough Councils, and inquiring whether the 
Borough Engineer would be prepared to 
advise this Council to agree to an arrange- 
ment under which such Council would deal, 
under sect. 84 of the said Act, with buildings 
within the undermentioned limits, leaving 
buildings not complying with such conditions 
to be dealt with by the London County 
Council : — 

Summer houses, tool sheds, coal or wood 
sheds, fowl houses and runs, pigeon houses, 
dog kennels, perumbulator sheds, cycle sheds, 
motor-cur sheds, and other similar structures— 


(a) Not exceeding in urea 64 sq. ft.; 

(^) Not exceeding in height 7 ft. in апу 
part measured from the level of the 
ground to the underside of the eaves 
or roof plate: 

(c) Distant at least 5 ft.—(i.) from any 
street, (ii.) from any other building or 
structure unless there be а поп-рег- 
forated wall separating the proposed 
structure. for the whole of its length 
and height from such other building 
ог structure: 

(d) Not having therein any stove, fluc, fire- 
place, hot-air pipe, hot-water pipe, or 
other apparatus for warming or ven- 
tiluting the same: 

(c) Not extending in апу part thereof 
within the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of any street or 
way; and 

(f) Not projecting in апу part thereof 
beyond the general line of building in 
any street or way. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THe annual dinner of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plumbers was held at De Keyser's 
Roval Hotel, Victoria-embankment, on Thurs- 
dav last week, the Rt. Hon. Sir T. Vezey 
Strong, K.C.V.O., Master of the Companv, 
presiding, supported by the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mavor, Sir Thomas B. Crosbv, M.D., 
Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart., K. C. V. O., Sir Hugh 
Owen, Sir Shirley Murphy, Sir B. A. Whitelegge. 
Dr. A. E. Newsholme (Medical Officer, Local 
Government Board), Mr. Leonard Stokes 
(President of the Roval Institute of British 
Architects), Mr. E. B. Barnard (Chairman, 
Metropolitan Water Board), Mr. Stanlev 
Machin (Chairman of the London Chamber of 
Commerce), Professor W. R. Smith (Principal, 
Roval Institute of Publie Health), Professor 
Bostock Hill (President, Incorporated Society 
of Medical Officers of Health), Mr. II. Perey 
Boulnois (Chairman, Roval Sanitary Institute), 
Dr. F. .J. Waldo, Sir Philip Magnus. Mr. C. 
Hudson (Renter Warden), Mr. Edmund Kirby, 
and Mr. W. К. E. Coles (the Clerk). | 


The loval toasts having been proposed 
by the Chairman and honoured, 

Nir Thomas Barlow, President of the Roval 
College of Physicians, proposed the toast of 
“ Тһе Lord Mayor, the Corporation, and the 
Sheriffs of the City of London," the Lord 
Mayor and Mr. Sheriff G. Briggs responding. 


Mr. Leonard Stokes 


then proposed the toast of “The Plumbers 
Company." Не said that the profession to 
which he belonged owed a great debt of gratitude 
to the Company. Ав an architect he had had 
great dread of the plumber: one was afraid 
that the lead he used was not of the right thick. 
ness, or the pipe not of the proper diameter. 
There could be no doubt that architects owed 
a great deal to plumbers, and particularly to 
the Plumbers’ Company, which had done 30 
much to raise the technical skill and knowledge 
of the trade. Without the work of the Company 
plumbers would not be half as efficient as thev 
are. | 


The Master, 

in reply said that, although, strictly speaking. 
he was not а plumber, he was one by grace, and 
could, from records and upon advice, speak with 
some authority of the matter which called them 
together that night. The Plumbers’ Company 
dated back to 1365. Actuated bv old traditions, 
it endeavoured to apply a new significance to 
old principles. It endeavoured humbly to work 
in co-operation with the great professions repre- 
sented there that night. The Guild stood 
primarily for teaching by a modern adaptation 
of the old system of apprenticeship, believing, 
as it did, that knowledge was to a large ex- 
tent accumulative. The ordinary citizen, when 
employing a plumber, could not distinguish 
between good and bad work unless a Company 
such as theirs came to his aid, and by issuing 
diplomas and certificates and bv giving marks 
and registrations clearly afforded the means of 
identifying efficient work. They believed that 
no system had yet been invented which ought 
to supersede the old time-honoured svstem of 
apprenticeship. Provision was made for the 
technical and practical instruction of appren- 
.tices and young men entering the trade, their 
examination, and the registration of qualified 
men who were made responsible to the Company 
for the efficiency of their work. This system 
had been greatlv strengthened bv the marking 
of Registered plumbers’ work. The Board of 
Trade, under the powers enabling the Board to 
allow the registration of special trade marks 
where the Board deem it to Бе to the public 
advantage, have granted to the Plumbers 
Company the registration of a standardisation 
mark to be used in connexion with the work 
of Registered plumbers. To ensure the effi- 
ciency of the domestic fittings of our sanitary 
and water services the Board of Trade have 
also granted the registration of a standardisation 
mark for fittings of adequate quality to be used 
аз far as possible in connexion with the work of 
Registered plumbers. This mark is granted to 
a Joint Committee of Water Authorities to be 
used under regulations framed by the Board 
of Trade. The principal trade marks to dis- 
tinguish proprietary interests in various articles 
had long been recognised, and it had no doubt 
gone far to secure the fair interests of producers 
and consumers, But the Act of 1905 extended 
this principle in a most beneficent direction by 
enabling the Board of Trade to allow marks to 
distinguish articles possessing certain character- 
istics which any one could supply to the public 
so long as the article complied with the dennite 
standard of qualitv indicated bv the mark. 
They might well congratulate the Board of 
Trade alike on this valuable addition to theit 
statutory powers and their early application of 
those powers to the protection of the publie 
in the important matters of plumbers’ work and 
of water services. In no case could such pre 
tection be more needed. Where considerations 
of health and the importance of avoiding the 
great waste and contamination of water are 
concerned efficiency must be regarded as the 
first consideration. 

The Master also suitably proposed the teat 
of “Our Guests.” coupled with the name of 
Dr. Bostock Hill. who replied, and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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DECEMBER 22, 1911.) 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


THE following tenders have been accepted 

during the past month by the Government 
Departments named:—Admiralty, Works De- 
pirtment.—Works services: Alterations and 
udditions to torpedo store, Portsmouth, and 
extension of gun battery, Whale Island, Ports- 
mouth—Mr. 8. Salter, York-street, Southsea ; 
erection of air-compressing house, Devonport— 
Messrs. J. Lysaght, Ltd., St. Vincent's Iron- 
works, Bristol; improving accommodation at 
Woodbridge Haven Coastguard Station—Mr. 
F. Bennett, New-street Works, Ipswich; pen- 
stocks for new lock und dock, Portsmouth— 
Messrs. Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., Bath; steelwork 
for gun-mounting shop, Haulbowline—Messrs. 
J. Westwood & Co., Napier-yard, Millwall, 
E.: steel tanks for fuel oil storage, Whessoe 
Foundry Company, Ltd., Durlington. Wur 
Oflice.—Works services: Additions to hospital. 
Hilsea— Messrs. G. Munday & Sons, 9. Botolph- 
lane, E. C.: alterations and additions to 
married quarters, Tralee—Mr. Р. Murphy, 
Tralee; annexes to married quarters, Bulford 
Camp—Mr. F. Burton, Durrington, near Salis- 
bury; erection of officers’ mess, ete., Maryhill 
Barracks, Glasgow—Messrs. W. Finlayson & 
Sous, Pilrig Works. Balfour-street, Leith: 
erection of riding school, Duke of York's Head- 
quarters, Chelsea— Messrs. E. X. Roome & 
Co., 36, Businghall-street, E. C.; extension of 
dirigible shed, ete., Army aircraft fuctory, 
South Farnborough— Messrs. F. Morton & Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton Ironworks, Garston, Liverpool ; 
foundations of barrack block, etc., new In- 
funtry barracks, Redford—Messrs. R. C. 
Brebner & Co., 9, South-street, Andrews-street, 
Edinburgh; installation of electric. light, 
Quebec Barracks, Bordon—Messrs. J. B. 
Saunders & Co., Ltd., 91, York-street, West- 
minster, S. W.: periodical works services at 
Taunton—Messrs. R. W. Pitcher & Son, 6, 
Marlborough-street, Devonport; provision of 
surface drains, Okehampton Camp—Mr. Н. 
Berry, Union-road, Crediton. Crown Agents 
for the Colonies: Bridgework—Horseley Com- 
pany, Ltd., Tipton, Staffs; cement—Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900), 
Ltd., 8, Lloyd's-avenue, E.C.: Barron's Cement 
Company, Ltd. 6, Lloyd's-avenue, E.C.: 
Messrs. I. C. Johnson & Co., 4, Eastcheap, 
E. C.: Messrs. Martin, Earle, & Co., Ltd., 139, 
Queen Victoria-street, E. C.; Messrs. Peters 
Brothers, 72, Victoria-street, S.W. Office of 
Works: Builders’ work, post-office extension, 
Barrow-in-Furness—Mr. J. Neal, 170, Ainslie- 
street, Barrow-in-Furness: finishings (second 
contract), Block C, Birmingham Telegraph 
Stores—Messrs. Richard Fenwick, Ltd.. 
William Edward-street, Birmingham; exten- 
sion to Glasgow Head Post-office—Messrs. G. 
Newton & Sons, Watt-street, Maryhill, Glas- 
gow; erection of Mansfield new post-office— 
Mr. C. G. Percival, Newcastle-street, Mans- 
field; reinforced concrete work at Westminster 
new Public Offices—Mr. Е. С. Minter, Ferry 
Works, Putney, S. W.: heating, Edinburgh 
Roseburn Post-office stores—Messrs. C. Ritchie 
& Co, 32, Torpichen-street, Edinburgh: 
National Gallery of Scotland—'The Midland 
Heating and Ventilating Company, Ltd., 82. 
Upper Trinity-street, Бош. Western 
Central District. Post-office—Messrs. Cannon & 
Hefford, Stanbury-road, Peckham, S.E.: roads 
at Imperial Institute—Messrs. J. Mowlem & 
Co., Ltd.. Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, 
S.W.:  wood-block flooring, South-Eastern 
District Post-office and National Gallery of 
Scotland—The Acme Flooring and Paving 
Company (1904), Ltd., Gainsborough-rond. 
Victoria Park, E. ; General Post Office: laving 
pipes and sykes ducts in Hull—Messrs. Greig & 
Matthews, 35, Queen Victoria-street, Е.С. 
Metropolitan Police: Erection of police-court 
at Woolwich—Messrs. Putman & Fothering- 
ham, 100 and 102, Theobald’s-road, W.C. 
Commissioners of Public Works, Ireland: 
Alterations to Belfast General Post Office— 
Messrs. T. & W. Lowry, 2104, Woodstock-road, 
Belfast; erection of land registry offices, 
Dublin—Messrs. J. & R. Thompson, Ltd., 
Philipsburgh- avenue, Fairview, Dublin. 


SUGGESTED STANDARDISA- 
TION OF COPPER TUBES. 


A PROJECT has been set on foot in Birming- 
ham, says the Birmingham Daily Mail, the 
adoption of which, it is claimed, will be to 
the general advantage. It is the standardisa- 
tion of screwed copper tubes, The Birming- 
ham and = District Branch of the National 
Association of Master Heating and Domestic 
Engineers are the pioneers in the matter, and 
they have drawn up a scale of tables of 
standardisation which wil] be submitted for 
consideration at a meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the National Association. and of the 
Institution of Heating and Ventilation En- 
gineers (No. 12, Great James-Street, Bedford. 
row, London, W.C.) Should the suggested 
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tables, which are of three grades—namely, for 
light, medium, and heavy work—be adopted 
they will be forwarded on to the National 
Engineering. Standards Committee. Should 
that Committee adopt them, either in their 
entirety or with alterations, they will then 
become in general use, but in the meantime it 
may be mentioned that the Birmingham 
Branch of the National Association of Master 
Heating and Domestic Engineers has deter- 
mined to make use of them and test their 
practical value, though no upprehension of 
their general utility is felt. They huve been 
carefully thought out and drawn up on lines 
nearly as possible to the standards now applic- 
able to iron tubing, and after consultation with 
engineers in London, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Bristol, and Leicester, 
representatives from which ure members of 
the Joint Committee. Owing to the softness 
of the water now supplied to many of our 
important cities—and Birmingham is one of 
them—copper tubes are being much more 
extensivelv used in the installation of hot-water 
supplies than formerly, for the reason that 
the metal is not as susceptible to the action 
of the water as is iron. Copper will 
withstand the action of the water, 
whereas iron, it is alleged, is subject to 
perforation by the soft water, though old- 
time iron pipes are protected by the lining 
of deposits made when the water supplied was 
hard. Were copper tubes standardised, the 
householder, it is stuted, would be able to have 
any repairs promptly and speedily carried out. 
Besides, manufacturers would be able to keep 
in stock the different types of tubes all made 
in accordance with the standards laid down. 
It is impossible to set out in detail the 
particulars of the various standards suggested 
in the three tubles mentioned previously, copies 
of which can be purchased from Mr. J. Durie 
Kerr, the Secretary of the Birmingham Branch 
of the Association, at 5, Waterloo-street, but it 
will suffice to say that they embrace the manv 
and various sizes, strengths, and weights of 


copper tubes used for domestic and engineering 


purposes. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Council met on December 14, when the 
Гед (Мг. б. Bird Godson) occupied the 
chair. 

After receiving and approving the Finance 
Comimittee’s report the Council proceeded to 
consider various trade matters—the National 
Insurance Bill, the Trade Disputes Act (1906). 
National Federation communications, and the 
next issue of the Association. Handbook and 
Diary. 

It was decided to hold the annual dinner 
on Thursday, February 22 -next, and the 
annual general mecting of the Association on 
the following Thursday (Februarv 29). 

Messrs. The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Com- 
pany, Ltd., 124, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
S.W., was elected an associute member, and 
the following were nominated as ordinary 
members : — 

Mr. B. E. Nightingale, Albert Works, 
Albert-embankment, S.E. 

Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., 36, Basinghall- 
street, E.C. 

Messrs. William Е. Blay, Ltd., Dartford, 
Kent. 

Messrs. Lolo & Co., 12a, Trafalgar-square, 
Chelsea, S.W. 

Messrs. Е. & Е. J. Wood, 64, Cleveland- 
street, Mile End, E. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH AT PARKSTONE. 

The “Church of the Transfiguration” was 
dedicated last weck, and has been erected at 
u cost of about 800/. The architect for tho 
work was Mr. H. Kendall, M.S.A., of Poole, 
and the seating accommodation of the church 
is for 240 people. 

EXTENSIONS TO CONSETT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

The extensions to this institute have been 
carried out ut a cost of about 9.500/. from 
the designs of Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, & Sons, 
of Newcastle. The new buildings include a 
large assembly hall and new art-room. 


NEW INSTITUTE, KELVEDON. 

The plans for this new institute, which was 
opened last weck, were prepared by Mr. J. W. 
Start, F. S. I., of Colchester. The cost of the 
building is about 1,050/., and the contract was 
carried out by Messrs. Spalding & Sons, of 
Norwich. 


PROPOSED LIBRARY, EBENEZER, NEAR CARNARVON. 

Plans for proper Carnegie Library have 
been prepared by Mr. Albert H. Fennell, archi- 
tect, Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham. It is to 
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be built of stone in Renalasance style to cost 
about 2,000/. . 


UNION CASTLE MAIL, STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S OFFICES, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

Extensive alterations have been recently 
carried out in this building, which was 
formerly the Southampton Custom House, the 
buildings having been acquired some time ago 
by the Union Castle Steamship Company ах 
their Southampton office. The necessities of 
business demanded considerable increase of 
uccommodation, and with this їп view the 
alterutions апа additions now completed were 
undertaken under the direction of the com- 
pany's local architect, Mr. John Н. Blizard, 
of Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, FF.R.I.B.A. 
All the inside partitions of the old building 
on the ground floor have been removed, and 
the whole of the area thrown into one large 
office. The frontage of tho new extension was 
carried out from a design, and details supplied 
by the company's London architect, Mr. 
William Flockhart, F. R. I. B. A., with whom Mr. 
Blizard has been in consultation throughout 
the course of the works. The heating, ventilu- 
tion, und electric lighting has been carried 
out by Messrs. J. Davis & Co., electricians and 
hot-water engineers, of Southampton—the 
electric lighting has been done under the direct 
supervision of Mr. R. A. Munn, the company's 
superintendent engineer, of Southampton. 
The heating is on the low-pressure hot-water 
system with expansion pipes open to the 
atmosphere, The boiler d. radiators are of 
the sectional type: the temperature is based 
at 60 deg. Fahr, internal, with the temperature 
of 30 deg. Fahr. external, the air being 
changed four times per hour, and in order to 
accomplish this a 36-in. Blackmun's patent 
exhaust fan is fitted in the roof with an upcast 
shaft, and is driven from the 200-volt power 
mains in building; there аге also two electric 
fans provided for lavatory ventilation. The 
electric lighting is at a pressure of 200 volts 
direct current from the Corporation’s mains. 
The whole of the wiring is enclosed in solid 
drawn enamelled steel conduit with screwed 
joints. 


NEW PARISH ROOM, WICKHAM BISHOPS. 
This building has been erected from plans 
prepared by Mr. C. W. Cockbam, at an esti- 
mated cost of 440l. The contract was carried 

out by Messrs. Hutton & Son, of Birch. 


ASHFORD PICTURE PALACE 

This new cinematograph hall has been 
erected. from the designs of Mr. A. E. Lacey, 
A. R. I. B. A., of Ashford, and the building pro- 
vides accommodation for about 800 people. 
Besides the auditorium, which has a sloping 
floor, there is a spactous gallery, including a 
ladies’ room. The contract was carried out by 
Mr. 8. H. Howland, and the electric lighting 
is by Messrs. Clark & Co. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The British Thomson-Houston Company, 
Ltd., manufacturers of the Mazda lamp, are 
taking steps to bring about a better knowledge 
of the principles of correct illumination, and 
have established an Illuminating Engineering 
Department, the main purpose of which is to 
give expert advice and guidance on all matters 
relating to lighting. A striking example of 
interior lighting is to be seen at the company's 
London office. The lighting is wholly reflected, 
no naked lamps being visible. The light is 
thrown upwards froin reflectors enclosed in 
white earthenware bowls, and reflected from 
the ceiling. The illumination is shadowless 
and exactly uniform throughout, there aro no 
dark corners, the effect upon the eyesight is 
most grateful and refreshing, and there is a 
complete absence of any sense of eve-strain. 

The great west window of the Church of 
St. Andrew, Boscombe, has just been filled 
in stained glass by Messrs. Percy Bacon & 
Brothers, of London, who recently erected the 
large east window. The window consists of 
six lights and tracery, and contains а single 
figure in cach light. Reading from left to 
right, the figures depicted аге : —Florence 
Nightingale, St. Luke, Sister Dora, Charles 
Kingsley, St. James, and the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, each with a suitable emblem in a panel 
below.—A large two-light window has just 
been placed in the chancel of All Saints’ 
Church, Liverpool, representing the Nativity: 
the window was executed by Messrs. Percy 
Bacon & Brothers, of London. 

Under the direction of Messrs. Craig. Burr. 
& Cook, architects, Paisley, the “Boyle” 
system of ventilation (natural), embracing 
Bovle’s latest patent “ air-pump”’ ventilators 
and air inlets, has been applied to the Infirm 
Children’s Sehool, Paisley. 

The Church of England School at Broughton, 
Hants, has recently been fitted with three of 
р. О. Boyd's hygiastic warm-air ventilating 
school grates, supplied by Messrs. O’Brien, 
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Thomas, & Co., Upper Thames-street, London, 
and Excelsior Works, South Bermondsey. 

The contract for the construction of a new 
bridge to replace the existing Pont des Anglais, 
ever that branch of the River Nile at Cairo, 
known as the Bahr-el-Auina, has been secured 
by the Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Comi- 
pany, Ltd., of Darlington, at а contract prico 
of 60. 000%. 

The new Council schools, Macclesfield, have 
been supplied with Shorland's warm-air venti- 
lating patent Manchester grates by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 


Manchester. 


WARING-WHITE BUILDING COMPANY, LTD. 


This building company, promoted by Messrs. 
Waring & Gillows, Ltd., and Messrs. J. G. 
White & Co., Ltd., was incorporated on May 
21, 1904, with а nominal capital of 100.000/., 
more particularly to acquire the benefit of 
two building contracts wich Messrs. Waring 
& Gillows had entered into in respect of the 
Ritz Hotel and the pulling down, for re- 
erection, of No. 1, Cockspur-street, апа Nos. 
18 and 19, Pall-mall Eust. In 1906 a new 
company, 
Ltd.,“ now the Building Construction Com- 
pany, Ltd., was registered with a nominal 
capital of 250,000/., to take over tho business. 
At a meeting of creditors and contributories, 
held under a winding-up order made against 
the Waring-White Building Company, Ltd., 
of Cockspur-street, a statement of affairs was 
І showing unsecured debts of 962. 
and an estimated surplus in assets of 46.614“. 


LONDON BUILDING TRADE WAGES. 


The various curpenters’ and joiners’ socicties 
and furnishing trade and cubinetmakers' 
socicties in London have recently made a 
number of important alterations in their work- 
ing rules for the London district, and. notice 
of them has been sent to the London Master 
Builders’ Association. The most important of 
the proposed new rules stipulate for an increaso 
of 13d. un hour in wages, bringing the 
minimum rate to 1s. an hour; a reduction of tho 
working hours in summer from fifty to forty- 
seven each week, the winter hours to remain at 
forty-four each week as at present; and double 
Xy ment for overtime. Six months’ notice has to 
| given to the master builders to terminate 
existing rules, and it is suggested the new 
proposals should come into operation on 
June 8, 1912. 


THE GRINNELL SPRINKLER AND FIRE ALARM. 


An example of the efficiency and utility of 
the Grinnell sprinkler and fire alarm has been 
afforded by the fire which occurred on Decem- 
ber 6 at Gilcomston Mills, Aberdeen. А fire 
originated in the exhaust house of Husk Mill. 
There was an installation of sprinklers through- 
out the mills, and ten of them were imme- 
diately put in operation by the outbreak. The 
alarm gong was also automatically set ringing. 
‘The protection given by the sprinkler installa- 
tion was such that very trifling damage was 
caused by the outbreak, and the owners of 
the mill, Messrs. John Strachan & Sons, havo 
written to Messrs. Mather & Platt stating 
that their “high opinion of the Grinnell 
system has been further strengthened by this 
practical demonstration of its reliability and 
efficiency.“ 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 


BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council, the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with, the 
names of the applicants being given in 
parentheses :— ` 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Cla pha m.—School building with a projecting 
hood at Springfield,“ on the eastern side of 
Cavendish-road, Clapham (Mr. | Leonard 
Stokes).— Consent. 

Finsbury, Centrul.—Projecting one-story shop 
in front of No. 219, Goswell.road, Finsbury 
(Mr. L. G. Dyke for Mr. R. W. Coan).— 
Consent. . | 

Hackney, North.—External iron staircase, 
next to Northfield-road, at the Worshipful 
Company of Skinners’ Middle School for Girls, 
Stainford-hill," Hackney (Mr. W. Campbell 
Jones).—Consent. 

Aensington, South.—Erection of two one- 
story shops between Nos. 204 and 206, Holland- 
road, Shepherd’s Bush (Mr. A. E. Parsons for 
Mr. J. Allen).—Consent. 

Arnsinygton, South.t—Sign at Nos. 8 and 9, 
Asliburn-mews, . Kensington. (Messrs. Rawlings 
Brothers, Ltd.).—Consent. 

h cnsington, South.—Erection of an addition 
nt No. 58. Princes-gate, Kensington (Messrs. 
Bull & Exdaile, Ltd.).—Consent. 


“Messrs. Waring & White (1906), . 
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St. Pancras, North.—Addition at the ‘‘Gem 
Picture Palace,“ on the north-western side of 
Wellesley-place, St. Pancras (Mr. J. Codring- 
ton for Mr. A. Letté).—Refused. | 

Strund.—Erection of three illuminated signs 
at the first floor and the retention of a sign 
at the ground floor of No. 3, Piccadilly (Messrs. 
Moreton Phillips & Son for Mrs. R. Freeman). 
—Refused. 

Wundsworth.—KErection of an addition to 
an existing shop at No. 40, Replingham-road, 
Southfields (Mr. E. S. Prior).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—One-story shop in front of No. 
48, Plumstead Common-road, Woolwich (Mr. 
N. Hoskins for Mr. A. G. Anderson).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 
Whitechapel.—Erection of a one-story build- 
ing on the western side of Milward-street (lato 
Cotton-strect), Whitechapel, southward of No. 
13, Milward-street (Mr. J. G. Oatley for tho 
Governors of the London Hospital).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
` Construction.  . | 

Limehouse.t—External reinforced concrete 
gangway over the public way of Glamis-road, 
Shadwell, to connect two blocks of the premises 
of Messrs. Meredith & Drew, Ltd. (Mr. W. G. 
Drew for Messrs. Meredith & Drew, Ltd.).— 
Refused. 

Ntrand.—Iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the Coventry and Gambrinus 
Restaurant, Nos. 13 and 15, Wardour-street, 
Soho (Messrs. Emden, Egan, & Co. for Mr. 
R. Baker).—Consent. 


Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Clupham.—Erection of a bathroom addition 
at the rear of No. 230, Clapham-road, Clapham 
(Mr. A. C. Notley for Mr. R. A. Notley).— 
Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 

Wandsworth.—Formation or laying-out of 
new streets for carriage traffic out of the 
western side of Putney-hill and the southern 
side of Chartfield-avenue, Putney (Mr. J. C. 
Radford for Lord Westbury).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Alterations at No. 266, 
Bishopsgate, City (Mr. H. Knight).—Consent. 

City of London.—Opening in the party wall 
between Nos. 77 and 81, Queen Victoria-street, 
City (Mr. R. E. Crossland for the Investment 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

City of London.—Untiting of Nos. 69 and 70, 
Wood-street, City (Messrs. Harris & Sheldon, 
Ltd.).—Refused. І 

Holborn.—Openings in tho party wall be- 
tween Nos. 22 and 24, Hatton-wall, Holborn, 
ut the ground and first-floor levels (Mr. T. 
Coles for the Educational Supply Association, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Formation of three 
openings in the party wall between Nos. 
101-105 and No. 135, Ladbroke-grove, Notting 
Hil, at the ground-floor level (Prudential 
Assurance Company, Ltd.).— Consent. 


The recommendations marked. t are contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.” 


ABERYSTWYTH.—About sixty houses; Mr. Rees 
Jones, Surveyor, Aberystwyth. 
` Arbrouth.—Additions and alterations to in- 
firmary (8,000/.); Dr. Mackintosh, Architect, 
Western Infirmary, Glasgow. 

Aughton (near Ormskirk).—Restoration of 
parish church (2,500/.); Vicar, Aughton. ` 

Blackhills.—Premises for the Station Town 
Co-Operative Socicty. 

Blackpool.—Alterations to Indian Pavilion, 
North Pier; Mr. F. T. Waddington, archi- 
tect, 10, Birley-street, Blackpool. 

Bonnington.—Restoration of flour mills for 
the North British Railway Company. 

Bradford.—Sunday-schools (3,500/.); Trustees, 
Quay Primitive Methodist Church, Bradford. 

Dewsbury.—Temporary fire-station, Railway- 
street (1.500/.); Mr. H. Dearden, Surveyor, 
Dewsbury Town Council. ; 

Garndiffaith.—One hundred and fifty houses; 
Mr. W. R. Jones, Surveyor, Abersychan Urban 
District Council. 

Garvock.—Laundry, Halbrath-road (2,500/.); 
Mr. R. H. Motion, architect, Dunfermline. 

Hamilton. — Municipal offices adjoining 
Carnegie Library, Cadzow-street (8.5004): Mr. 
W. H. Purdie, Surveyor, Hamilton Town 
Council. | 

Ipswich.—Church: Rev. Tydeman Chilvers, 
Bethesda Baptist Church, Ipswich. 

Laisterdvke.—Enlargement of Sunday-school 
and erection of parochial hall; Vicar, St. 
Mary's Church, Laisterdyke. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page. 
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Leeds.—Boot factory, Woodhouse Carr, for 
the Co-Operative Wholesale Society, Man- 
chester. 

Little Irchester.—Alterations and additions 
to mill for Messrs. Whitworth Brothers. 

Llanelly.—Proposed club, near post office 
(3,000/.); Secretary, Liberal Club, Llanelly. 

Lowestoft.—Plans have been passed for three 
houses, May-road, for Mr. A. E. Clarke: also 
for workshops, London-roud South, for Messrs. 
Hailey & Sons. 

Ludlow.—Drill-hall, riding school, etc., 
Cattle Market, for.the Shropshire Territorial 
Force Association. 

Maldon.—Police-station (2,485/.); Messrs. W. 
скоп & Co., builders, Handon-lane, Finchles, 
AN. . 


March. — Picture palace, shops, and offices. 


Broad- street, for tho Provineial Electric 
Palaces Syndicate. 
Milton.—School, Wimborne-road; Messrs. 


J. J. Bascombe & H. E. Curtis, Joint Secre- 
taries, Education Committee, Portsmouth Town 
Council. 

Moston (Manchester). — Church (2.000 /.); Rev. 
John Faichney, St. Georges Presbyterian 
Church, Moston, Manchester. 

Newcastle.—School, junction of Scotswood- 
road and George’s-road, also school, Rye-hill ; 
Mr. A. C. Coffin, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Newcastle Town Council. 

Newchapel.—Completion of St. James's 
Church (1,000/.); Messrs. Watkins & Adams, 
architects, Burslem. | 

Northfleet.—Cinematograph theatre, High- 
street, for the Northfleet Cinema Company. 

Northwich.—Baths; Mr. J. E. Franck, archi- 
tect, 11, Pancras-lane, London. E.C. 

Oxford.—New Ruskin College, adjoining 
Worcester College (9.235/.); Messrs. Т. Н. 
5 & Sons, builders, 35, Queen.street, 

xford. 


Pollokshaws.—Proposed three tenements. 
Factory-street; Mr. D. Burns, Surveyor, 
Pollokshaws Town Council. 

Poole.—Additions to Alderney Hospital 


(850/.); Mr. F. Smith, builder, Stratford. 

Quorn (near Loughborough).—Additions to 
premises for Messrs. M. Wright & Sons. 

Ravensthorpo (Dewsbury). — Extension to 
brass works, Jolin-street, for Messrs. E. 
Richardson & Co. 

Reddish.—Additions to Reddish Vale Print 
Dn for the Calico Printers' Association, 

St. Neots.—Alterations to Wesleyan School 
(1,555/.); Messrs. G. Wrycroft & Sons, builders, 
IIuntingdon-street, St. Neots. 

Sheffield.—Church (6. 000/.): "Trustees, St. 
Catherine's Roman Catholic Church, Sheffield. 

Shettleston.—Offices for the North British 
Bottle Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 

Southampton.—The following plans have 
been passed :—Additions to hall, Bond.street : 
Messrs. Jenkins & Son. Alterations and addi- 
tions to the Antelope Hotel, St. Mary s-road ; 
Mr. F. W. Youug, jun. Shop and motor 
garage, Portswood-road; Mr. W. Н. Masters. 
Four houses, Nile-road; Messrs. Lemon & 
Blizard. Four houses, Church-lane and New- 
ton and Wellington roads; Mr. F. Lowe. 
Nine houses, Janson- road, Hill-lane, and New- 
lands-avenue, also additions to Newlands,” 
Lumsden-avenue; Messrs. Jurd & Sanders. 
Four houses, Ampthill-road; Messrs. Mackin- 
tosh Brothers. Six houses, Howard’s-grove; 
Mr. E. Soper. Plans have been lodged as 
follows:—Additions to the Bellemoor Inn, 
Bellemoor-roud; Mr. C. H. Brightiff. Five 
houses, Russell-place, and fifteen houses, 
Abbott’s-way; Mr. J. Smith. Rebuilding 
premises, Above Bar-street; Mr. G. E. Smith. 

Southborough.—Almshouses, junction of Yew 
Tree and London roads, for the Gallard 
Charities. 

Southend.—Completion of All Saints! Church 
and erection of mission-hall and parish insti- 
tute (20,000); Vicar, All Saints’ Church. 
Southend. ' 

Swansea.—Shop frontages, Oxford and Union 
streets (about 10,000/.); Mr. Glendinning Мох. 
ham, architect, Swansea. 

Walker.—Enlargement of St. Anthony's 
Roman Catholio School (230 extra places); the 
Managers. 

Warrington.—Extensions to Bolton Council 
School (5.575“J.) Мг. Harry Fairclough, 
builder, Fairclough-avenue, Howley, Warring- 
ton. 

Wells (Somerset).—Alterations to Wells Blue 
Schools (3,475/.); the Governors. 

. Woodside (Croydon).—Alterations and addi. 
tions to St. Luke's Parish Church; Rev. 
Paget M. Bowman, Vicar, Woodside. 

Yarmouth (Great).—Extensions to police and 
fire stations, ete. (3,900/.); Mr. J. W. Cockrill, 
architect, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. 
Houses, Harley-road: Mr. J. S. Read. Plans 
have been passed for four houses, Suffield road. 
Gorleston, for Mr. R. Wales; and for additions 
to premises, Southgates-road, for the Yar- 
mouth Stores. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The first article in the Art Journal of 
architectural interest is that describing and 
illustrating Amerongen, the seat of the first 
Earl of Athlone. Like other Dutch castles, 
Amerongen has its moat, and is entered 
through a gated archway and a dignified fore- 
court. The interesting double bridge is the 
only means of access from the forecourt to 
the house. The architect was Cornelius van 
Rietvelt, who had been assistant to Van 
Kampen, the builder of the Town Hall (after- 
wards the Palace) of Amsterdam, “which is 
so persistently described by ^ admiring 
travellers as the eighth wonder of the warld.” 
The building has somewhat the appearance of 
an English manor house, and is an interesting 
example of domestic architecture and decora 
tion. Reproductions are given also of the 
late AVIIth-century furniture at Drayton, 
Northants, and under the title of “ Artists 
as Decorators of English Furniture“ refer 
ence is made to Angelica Kauffmann, R.A.. 
who was employed by Robert Adam. “The 
object of Adam from about 1770 was to 
bring furniture into complete harmonv with 
his mural decoration, and his furnituve, 
painted in light colours and decorated with 
painted panels, has its exact counterpart in 
his stucco walls and ceilings inset with com- 
positions by Zucchi (Kauffmann) and other 
artists. The illustrations of staircases at 
Drayton, Cassiokury, and elsewhere are of 
considerable interest. They seem to be given 
as supplementary to the ones in Mr. Godfrey's 
book on The English Staircase’ that we 
reviewed recently. 

The Burlington Magazine publishes Dr. 
Josef Strzygowski's lecture on * The Origin 
of Christian Art." from which we quote the 
following references to architecture :— 

"I leave aside, as sterile germs of form, 

the Hellenistic basilicas—that is to say, the 
. churches with columns, wooden roof, and 
exterior atrium—and thus omit the sole type 
which prevailed in Rome. I concern myself 
only with vaulted construction which then 
matured in the West into that fine flower, 
called by us the Romanesque and Gothic 
styles. By restricting my theme to this point, 
I intend to emphasise my conviction that the 
forms of Oriental art did not reach the West 
through the Crusades—as has been main 
tained—but rather that forms were developed 
simultaneously both in East and West along 
parallel lines. Thus, so far as concerns vault- 
ing in particular, long before the Romanesque 
period, no only in Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor, but also in Spain and Lombardy, we 
can point to the existence of basilica-shaped 
churches with vaulting; and vaulting is an 
indication. more to be depended on than the 
type of construction. 


I place certain western Gothic churches of 
реп beside similar churches in the region 
of Tur-Abdin in Mesopotamia. San Juan 
Bautista in Baños was built by Receswinthus 
in 661. This church has three barrel-vaulted, 
parallel aisles with the horseshoe arch 
throughout, and this—let me observe—-already 
in pre-Islamic times. It is, however, their 
barrel-vaulting which is the essential charac- 
teristic of the western Gothic churches, 

especially when the church is aisleless. 
The barrel-vaulting with transverse arches 
and the horseshoe arch of the Spanish 
churches are, together with purely stone-con- 
struction, the favourite motives of ecclesi- 
astical architecture in Central Asia Minor. 
I point to the nave of the ruined cathedral 
of Binbirkilisse, with its horseshoe stone- 
vaulting and transverse arches. Then, in 
order to give an idea of the immense variety 
of construction, I cite another example, an 
example of the so-called rising barrels which 
are to be found in the cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle also. Once тоге, look at the 
ground plan and the elevation of one of the 
churches of Central Asia Minor, with its 
lowered front and almost Romanes.jue piers 
with respond shafts; and you will realise how 
significant it was when Sir William Ramsay's 
and Miss Bell's excavations confirmed my 
lating of these buildings as regards their 
y pes. 

"The great building movement of the East 
'omes oversea to Ravenna, and onwards, by 
Milan and Marseilles, and overland by means 
f the Asiatic and Greek artists who travel 
vestwards in the train of the Goths. Build- 
ngs such as the tomb of Theodoric, or later, 
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the Church of Germigny-les-Prés seems to me 
explicable only in this way. The double- 
choired churches also, the choir with radiating 
chapels, and the cruciform basilicas in the 
place of the tau-shaped churches of earlier 
date, have their origin in the East. I am of 
the opinion that the West—Gaul, the Rhine, 
and the British Isles—shares in the great 
developments of Christian art in the Fast. 
The off-shoots of the Eastern Monastic Orders. 
the Gothic migration, and commerce continue 
the ancient combination of Celtic and Hellen. 
istic culture. In this way, then, I explain 
such phenomena as the appearance of similar 
motives in the East and the West, and I give 
as an instance of it the kird and fish initials, 
which occur in Merovingian and also in 
Armenian manuscripts; aud I include the 
erection of stone crosses, which is common 
both here in the British Isles and also among 
the Armenians. What I am leading up to 
is that we ought to begin to follow up these 
traces systematically. Means are provided 
here in England by {һе founding of the Byzan- 
tine Research Fund. England must apply 
all her energy, so that, just as Dr. Stein has 
done in Chinese Turkestan. explorations may 
be made on the Indian frontiers, and especially 
the north-western border, which the sculp- 
tures of Gandhare prove was the centre of a 
great art movement.“ 


Iu the Studio we find Herman A. Webster's 


Parisian etchings a little reminiscent of 
Méryon, but possibly this is inevitable when 
similar subjects are selected. The effects are 
broadly and vigorously rendered. Architec- 
ture is represented by an illustrated article 
on recent domestic work, giving examples of 
the designs of Messrs. Guy Dawber, Leslie 
Mansfield, and Burkett J. Emery. Some 
interesting photographs are given of modern 
French interiors. 

The article on Smoke Abatement,” bv 
Mr. T. B. C. Kershaw, in the Nineteenth 
Century first approaches the question from 
the point of view of the economist, and quotes 
Sir William Ramsey to the effect that at 
least a third of the fuel we consume for 
heating is wasted owing to inefficient methods 
of use. It then goes on to deal with the 
failure of the existing legal procedure to cope 
with this evil, with the fact that the emission 
of smoke indicates faulty combustion and 
consequent loss, with work of the voluntary 
agencies towards securing an improvement, 
and with the best line of policy towards pro- 
gress in the future. In view of the marked 
predilection in this country for the open fire, 
the author looks towards the discovery of a 
smokeless fuel, preferably free from volatile 
sulphur, and necessarily at a marketable price, 
as the most likelv solution of the domestic 
portion of the problem. 

“А Post-Impressionist Scribbler ” writes in 
the National Review on the subject of the 
decorations by Mr. Roger Fry and other 
artists which have appeared recently on the 
walls of the Borough Polytechnic. The gist 
of the article is summed up in the last 
sentence :—“ May the Council of the South 
London Polytechnic see the mistake made 
before it is too late, and cause the removal 
of these diagrams, which can reflect no honour 
on their makers or their promoters.” 

The Century Magazine has an article on 
"The New Manila," which should be read 
by all who are interested in civic develop- 
ment. The preparation of the first scheme 
was entrusted by the U.S. Government to 
Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, and this scheme was 
subsequently carried out, with some modifica- 
tions, under the supervision of Mr. W. E. 
Parsons, who studied at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. The article commences with а descrip- 
tion of the old Spanish town with its forts 
and walls, happily retained, and gives an 
interesting picture of the character of the 
buildings. We give a few extracts from 
this :— 

“Spanish architecture in the Philippines 
is essentially Spanish Renaissance, modified 
Ey the tropical climate and other local con- 
ditions. Unlike the architecture of southern 
ltalv, where thick stone walls, pierced with 
small windows, seem to have been the pre- 
vailing protection against heat, the Spaniards 
felt the necessity of ample ventilation. Con- 
sequently, the windows, especially in the 
living quarters of the upper story, are wide 
and are shaded with protecting eaves and 
canopies. Sometimes galleries surround the 
entire building and form a passageway several 
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feet in width as an insulation, as it were, 
against the external heat. 

Perhaps in no other country in the world 
are conchas used as a substitute for window- 
glass. These shells are flat, nearly round, 
and average 4 in. in diameter. 'The edges 
are trimmed off, so as to leave panes about 
3 in. square. and these are set in narrow strips 
of wood. The shells are, of course, trans- 
luscent rather tban transparent, and the re- 
sult is а soft opalescent light, very agreeable 
in a country where the glare of the sky would 
be intolerable if ordinary glass were used. 
To obtain the maximum window openings, the 
sashes are made to slide horizontally on wide 
sills of hard wood in a manner similar to that 
adopted by the Japanese. By this means, 
openings as wide as 12 ft. are obtained. 

. The ceilings of the interiors are high, as 
is usual in warm climates. The minimum 
height allowed by the building laws is 
5 metres, or about, 10 ft. In buildings of the 
better class, ceilings of from 15 ft. to 20 ft. 
are not uncommon. 

To realise the splendid resources of the 
forests of the Philippines, one has only to see 
the hard-wood flooring in the public build- 
ings and the residences of the better class. 
These consist of large slats of mahogany, or, 
to use the local names, molave, narra, tin- 
dalo, and acle, these being of various colours 
and graining. Frequently the pieces, occa- 
sionally as much as 40 in. in width and 40 ft. 
in length, are laid alternately in dark and 
light shades." | 

The article then goes on to describe the 
methods adopted in laying out the surrounding 
areas, including a spacious square for the 
proposed Government, buildings in juxtaposi- 
tion to the old walled town, the new hospital, 
and the Manila Club. Reinforced concrete 
has been employed in these works, and its 
various advantages are dealt with in the 
following terms :— 

"It is fortunate that at the time the im- 
provements at Manila were started the value 
of reinforced concrete had been demonstrated. 
While the construction of Spanish times, con- 
sisting of heavy masonry for the first story 
and hard wood for the upper story, was 
rarely injured by earthquake, still, timber 
construction is subject to decay and to con- 
stant attack from white ants, which do their 
deadly work in the parts of a structure 
shielded from view. Of the classes of con- 
struction considered suitable in countries 
where seismic disturbances occur, reinforced 
concrete has the advantage of being incom- 
bustible, as well as comparatively light and 
not subject to injury by white ants or mois- 
ture. Unlike structural steel, most of the 
work involved in reinforced concrete can ke 
done by unskilled labour, a fact of great 
importance in a comparatively undeveloped 
country like the Philippine Islands. Moreover, 
the materials ча are easily accessible, 
gravel and sand being obtainable in most 
river beds, steel bars and cement alone being 
imported. Architecturally considered, con- 
crete is well adapted to tropical countries, 
where simple wall surfaces, serving as back- 
grounds for masses of brilliantly coloured 
foliage, and sometimes relieved with columns, 
pilasters, and other architectural motives, 
form a successful architectural treatment. 


مهو 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS‏ 
BOARD.‏ 


Ar tho usual fortnightly sitting of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board last week the 
following matters were dealt with :— 

Quantities.—Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons, of 
Finsbury-square, were appointed to prepare 
bills of quantities in connexion with the 
adaptation, fire-resisting, and cleaning and 
painting works, to be carried out at the shore 
buildings at Long Reach Hospital at a com- 
mission of 2 per cent. on the amount of the 
accepted tender. | 

Park Hospital.—Approval was given to a 
plan prepared by the Engineer-in-Chief for 
extending the corridors at the above hospital. 
It was also agreed to carry out certain 
drainage works at a cost of 3681. | 

Fountain Hospital.--A report was received 
from the Medical Superintendent recommend- 
ing a number of works for the adaptation of 
the Fountain Hospital for asylum purposes, 
and as а matter of urgency it was referred 
to the Works Committee to carry out. 

Downs School.—It was decided to carry out 
improvements in the heating arrangements at 
the above school at an estimated cost of 9921. 
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METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


Tue following matters were dealt with at 
the meeting of the Board on December 11] :— 

Supplics.—The Accountant’s statement on the 
result of the aggregate collection of domestic 
meter and building supplies for the six months 
ending September 30 showed that the follow- 
ing revenue was received :—Domestic supplies, 
1,061.904/.; meter and bulk supplies, 325,524“. 
and building supplies, 10,0872. total, 1,395,315/. 

Hampton Court Palace.—The Works Com- 
mittee reported having authorised the carry- 
ing out by the Board’s workmen of the work 
of providing fire mains, etc.. at Hampton 
Court Palace, at a cost of about 1,370/., which 
will be repaid by Н.М. Board of Works. 

Contruct for River Enlargement Work.— 
The General Purposes Committee made the 
following report re ‘‘ Maunder’s Contract for 
River Enlargement Work :—*“ In connexion 
with this work, which was in progress during 
the vears 1907, 1908, 1909. and 1910, certain 
statements have been made which have been 
the subject of our careful investigation for 
some time back. A memorandum has been 
sent to each member of the Board, giving the 
whole of the information which has come to 
our knowledge, and we are considering bring- 
ing up to the Board, at an early date, recom- 
mendations designed to obviate the recurrence 
of similar administrative difficulties in the 
future. We recommend—'-That our action be 
approved.“ 

Mr. Taylor moved, and Mr. Laurence 
seconded, an amendment that the memorandum 
should be published on the minutes, and the 
mover remarked that the Board had no right 
to whitewash those concerned. 

Sir M. Beachcroft suid that neither the 
Board nor the Committeo had anything to be 
ashamed of. 

After further discussion. the amendment of 
Mr. Taylor waa defeated: but another amend- 
ment was carried, referring the matter back 
to the Committee. 


— ——— 


LAW REPORTS. 


COURT OF APPEAL. 
(Before Lords Justices VatGHAN WILLIAMS, 
BUCKLEY, and KENNEDY.) 


Action by Contractors on District Surveyor’s 
Certificate : 


Thomas Free & Sons, Ltd. v. Urban District 
Council of Sutton. 


THE hearing of this case was concluded last 
week upon the application of the plaintiffs 
for judgment or new trial in the action which 
was tried before Mr. Justice Lawrance and 
a special jury in the King's Bench Division. 

It will remembered that the plaintiffs, a 
firm of contractors carrying on business ut 
Maidenhead, brought the action to recover 
210L, the amount of a certificate given by the 
then Surveyor to the Council, Mr. Charles 
Chambers Smith, for work done by the plaintiffs 
in making-up and laying-out a road called 
Grennall-road. The amount of the contract 
for making-up the road was 967/. odd, and 
the umount sued for was for an instalment duo 
under the Surveyor’s certificate. The contract 
was dated February 2, 1910, Mr. Chambers 
Smith being appointed the arbitrator under 
the contract, and the work was commenced in 
February and completed in the following Мау. 
The first certificate was given on March 10, 
which was for 240L, due to the plaintiffs on 
account, and later other progress certificates 
were given, and the amount paid to tho 
plaintiffs by the defendants. At the time tho 
disputed certificate for 270“. was given there 
was, the plaintiffs alleged, GA“. 15s. for extras, 
which left due to the plaintiffs in respect of 
the contract and extras 269“. 11s. 5d., and it 
was in respect of that that the 270/. certificate 
was given. The defendants’ case was that 
there had been collusion between the plaintiffs 
and Mr. Chambers Smith (who had resigned 
his position on the Council), and that the 
certificate in question could not, having regard 
to the terms of the contract. be construed to 
be a final certificate, because before the Sur- 
veyor could grant a final certificate he had 
got to measure up and value, which defendants 
said he had not done. Defendants alleged 
that no event had happened on which the 
plaintiffs were entitled to a 90 per cent. certifi- 
cate, which had been given them, the de- 
fendants' contention being that the contract 
provided that 80 per cent. should be paid to 
the contractors during the progress of the 
work when certified by the Surveyor, and that 
when the matter was finally settled then the 
maintenance period conunenced, when 10 per 
cent. was to be withheld as а security for what 
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might happen during the period of main- 
tenance. Defendants alleged that that period 
never happened under the contract, and that 
no 90 per cent. certificate could be given until 
the period of maintenance began. At the trial 
the learned Judge put two questions to the 
jury—first, whether the 270/. was due to the 
plaintiffs on May 18 under the contract; and, 
secondly, did the plaintiffs or the Surveyor 
know that sum was not due; and the jury 
unswered both those questions in the plaintiffs’ 
favour. Mr. Justice Lawrance, however, held 
that the certificate in question was not a final 
certificate, the Surveyor at the time not having 
expressed his approval of the quantity and 
quality. of the work, and that as the certificate 
was a progress certificate the defendants were 
entitled to question it, which they would not 
have been entitled to do if the certificate had 
been a final certificate. In these circumstances 
his Lordship entered judgment for the de- 
fendants. Hence the present appeal of the 
plaintiffs. 

Mr. Pollock, K.C., and Mr. McCarthy ap- 

eared for the appellants; and Mr. Shearman, 

C., and Mr. Morton Smith for the re- 
spondents (defendants). 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, at the 
conclusion of the arguments of Counsel, 
delivered a judgment allowing the appeal 
upon the ground that the certificate granted 
on May 18, although not in the nature of a 
final certificate was yet one, having regard to 
the terms of the contract, on which the con- 
tractors could sue, it having been duly given 
by the Surveyor for work and labour done. 
In his Lordship's opinion, in the absence of 
fraud and collusion, which had been set u 
inferentially by the defendants, and whic 
had been directly negatived by the verdict of 
the jury. who found that the 270/. was due to 
tho contractors at the time of the granting of 
the certificate, it was competent for the 
plaintiffs to bring an action for the recovery 
of the amount, and, therefore. in his opinion. 
the verdict of the jury жаз quite right, and 
the judgment entered for the defendants ought 
to be set aside and judgment entered for the 
plaintiffs for the amount claimed. with costs. 

Lord Justice Buckley delivered a dissenting 
judgment. In his opinion the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Lawrance was right, and should 
be affirmed. 

Lord Justice Kennedy delivered a judgment 
agreeing with the conclusion arrived at by 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, and the 
appeal. therefore, bv a majority of the Court, 
was allowed, and judgment entered for the 
plaintiffs for the amount claimed, with costs. 

Upon the application of Mr. Morton Smith, 
a stay of execution wus granted upon terms 
till January 31 next, to enable the defendants 
to consider whether they would appeal to the 
House of Lords. 


Kine’s BENCH Divistox—DrivisionaL COURT. 


(Before Mr. Justice COLERIDGE and Mr. Justice 
HoniupcE.) 


The Euston-road Building Line : 


London County Council v. The Metropolitan 
irai the Midland Railway Company, and 
thers. 


Tuls matter camo before their Lordships on 
a case stated by the Tribunal of Appeal under 
the London Building Act, 1894. 

Mr. Daldy, for the County Council, said he 
proposed to ask the Court to remit the case 
to the Tribunal. It would only be necessary 
to mention the facts very briefly. The case 
related to the building line in Euston-road. 
und raised the same points as in the case of 
Fleming v. The Metropolitan Railway (1911 
Appeal Cases, 1), in which it was laid down 
that the building line was to be settled after 
taking into account all the circumstances, and 
not merely the line of the houses or the edge 
of the pavement. The part of Euston-road 
between Churchway and Ossulston-street was in 
question, and the case had stood over for 
eighteen months, until the decision in Flem- 
ing's case should be known. and it affected 
many other parties besides those now before 
the Court. The Metropolitan Railway wanted 
to do certain works, and the question arose 
whether the general line of buildings ought to 
be taken along the main fronts of the houses 
or along the edge of the pavement. If it was 
to be taken along the edge of the pavement. 
the railway company were really right, but if 
the line was to be taken along the main front 
of the houses, they were not entitled to do 
what they wanted. 'The case stated that the 
Tribunal of Appeal were. when the matter 
first cume before them, of opinion that they 
had simply to open their eves and see what 
was on the ground in order to decide the 
general building line. 

Mr. Justice Horridge: The question now 15, 
What is the building line, having regard to tho 
decision of the House of Lords? 
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Mr. Daldy: Yes. The Tribunal of Appeal 
thought they were bound by the decision 
of the Divisional Court in Fleming s case; but 
that was overruled by the Court of Appeal 
and House of Lords. In these circumstances 
he (Counsel) asked the Court to make the 
following  order:—'" The Court being of 
opinion, having regard to the decision of the 
House of Lords in Fleming v. Metropolitan 
Railway, that the Tribunal of Appeal were 
not right in taking into account all the build- 
ings und additions without regard to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were erected, the 
order of the suid Tribunal to be set aside, and 
remit the case to the Tribunal to be further 
dealt with.” 

Mr. A. A. Bethune, for the Metropolitan 
Railway, agreed, and their Lordships made the 
order accordingly. Мо order as to costs. 


OFFICIAL REFEREE’S COURT. 
(Before Mr. M. MUIR MACKENZIE.) 
Dispute over Reconstruction Work : 

Densham v. Banbury. 


MB. MUIR MACKENZIE, on December 19, 
delivered а considered judginent in an action 
of Densham v. Banbury, this being a claim 
һу Mrs. Mary Densham, widow and executrix 
of the late Mr. William Densham, and of 
14, Park-street, Devonport, against Mr. Henry 
Banbury, of Somerset-place, Stoke, Devonport. 
The claim at the outset was for 298/. 12s. 9d., 
balance of un account due for work done and 
materials supplied at Wisteria-terrace and 
Montpellier-terruce, in Devonport—in what is 
known as the District of Pennycross. 

The hearing of the case lasted several days 
in London. 

Mr. B. Luiley (instructed by Messrs. Cox & 
Lafone, London agents of Messrs. Rundle & 
McDonald, solicitors, of Devonport) appeared 
for the plaintiff, the executrix, and Mr. Mallin. 
son (instructed by Mr. George W. Davey, of 
John-street) represented the defendant. 

Mr. Richard Hansford Worth, M. Inst. C. E., 
a Devonport architect und engineer. and Mr. 
George Taylor, а local builder and contractor 
(a witness as to valuation of the deceased’s 
work), were amongst the witnesses called by 
the plaintiff’s Counsel during the hearing. 
Mr. Arthur Vercoe, A.R.LB.A.. of Messrs. 
Percival & Vercoe, architects and surveyors, 
of Plymouth, und Mr. Smith. a contractor, 
were umongst those giving evidence on behalf 
of Mr. Banbury. | 

Mr. Muir Mackenzie, in the course of his 
judgment, pointed out that the defendant, Mr. 
Banbury, owned twenty-one houses in Wisteria- 
terrace, having purchased them for 50/. a house 
each, including the land on which they were 
built. Mr. Densham, the deceased man, a 
house painter und decorator, wus employed һу 
the defendant to put them in repair, so as to 
satisfy the local authority. The deceased did 
also work at some houses on the Spp side— 
Montpellier-terrace—but there had been a 
dispute as to what the work was, and it was 
much less in amount than that done on the 
other side. Two small sums had been paid by 
the defendant before the death of Mr. 
Densham in June, 1902, after the sending ın 
of an account. After that date thirty-six pay- 
ments had been made during a period from 
1902 to July, 1910, to the executrix by Mr. 
Banbury. In 1910 the defendant disputed the 
account, and said he would pay no more. 
Subscquently it had been suggested that Mr. 
Taylor should inspect the buildings to make 
a valuation, and he did so, accompanied b: 
the defendant and his son. Mr. Taylor's 
valuation of 460/. was not accepted by the 
defendant, who employed Mr. Smith, wh» 
valued it at 241l. 23. 1d.: but in his valuation 
ho had valued certain things omitted by Mr. 
Tavlor, and the omitted items. when the 
were afterwards brought to his attention, came 
to 118i., which would make Mr. Taylor's 
total estimate about the same as the amount 
of the account originally sent in to Mr. Bam 
burv by the deceased. 

There had been, the Official Referee com 
tinued, an extraordinary amount of contra: 
dictorv evidence, both as to the value of tne 
work and the work that was done. On behalf 
of the plaintiff reports had been presente 
concerning the sanitary condition of certam 
of the houses in question in 1899. As to the 
surveyors’ reports, he (the Referee) found that 
they were made at the time in matters 10 
vestigated by persons who made them, an 
made in pursuance of a sanitary duty imp. 
on those persons to make those investigations 
It had been said in that Court that before 
this work was done certain of the houses !n 
question were so badly built and dilapidate 
in 1899 that proceedings were taken under the 
Act and thorough reconstruction made. Th» 
walls had been crumbling down in many cas. 
Somo of the houses had been infested, 1% 
1899, with rats and altogether they ha 
presented, in 1899, “а condition of ruinous 
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order which could not be bvaten by the 
He of houses in the oldest town the 
cial Referee was quoting a sentence from 
a municipal report of a document of about 
the period, a document to which Mr. Lailey 
had referred. Remarking that he had to 
decide what weight should be attached to the 
account sent to the defendunt bv Mr. Densham 
—he being now dead—the Official] Referee said 
that he must treat that as a prim facie fact 
that it correctly stated the amount of the work. 
The defendant, who had always challenged the 
account, had been absolutely careless in state- 
ments, having given conflicting stories on oath, 
and it would not be right to rely on his 
evidence. He also regarded the evidence of 
Mr. Banbury, jun., as unreliable. He found 
that much more work was done for these 
houses than Mr. Banbury, sen, or Mr. Ban- 
bury, jun., or even Mr. Taylor put down in 
his notebook. Although less was done on the 
Montpellier side, the work there went on 
longer. The result of his conclusions was that 
а sum of 255“. 5s. Jad. would be awarded to 
the plaintiff. 

Mr. Lailey: I take it, sir, that judgment 
for that sum will be filed in the Devonport 
District. Registry ? 

The Official Referee: That will follow as 
a matter of course. 


موو — 


OBITUARY. 


M. P. F. Honoré Daumet. 


We regret to announce the death, on Decern- 
ber 14, of M. Pierre F. Honoré Daumot, 
Member of the Institut de France and Royal 
Gold Medallist, 1908, who was born on October 
3. 1826. М. Daumet, a pupil of Gilbert and 
of Blouet, entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in 1845; in 1855 he won the Grand Prix de 
Rome. He was attached, in 1861, to an 
exploratory mission in Maccdonia, and drew 
up the report. In the next year he was made 
Inspector of Works, Prefecture of Police; in 
1867 he was appointed Acting-Architect to the 
Palais de Justice, and in 1877 succeeded Le 
Duc as Architect-in-Chief. In 1879 M. Daumet 
became Architect to the second division, 
Travaux Départmentaux; on retiring from 
that post he was appointed Honorary Archi- 
tect-in-Chief to the Department of the Seine. 
He was Honorary Inspector-General. Bâti- 
ments Civils, Vice-President, Commission des 
Monuments Historiques: Architect to that 
Commission for the Temple of Augustus, and 
the restoration of the Church of St. Pierre, 
Vienne, and the "Theatre, Orange;  Vice- 
President of the Council of Architecture, and 
Official Architect, Cour d'Appel, Paris, Past- 
President, Société Centrale des Architects 
Francais; President of the Committee of the 
International Congress of Architects, in which 
capucity he presided at a meeting of the 
Committee in October last in Rome; and 
Honorary Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects (1836). In 1885 he 
was elected a member of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts; in 1900 he was advanced as a Com- 
mandeur, Légion d'Honneur, from Officier, in 
1892. He was also Commander of the Order 
of Alfonso XII. of Spain, and Knight of the 
Order of Pius IX. 

For a period of twenty years M. Daumet 
collaborated with the late Duc d'Aumale, for 
whom, in 1876-81, he restored Chantilly; in 
respect of his work thereon, the Institut de 
France awarded to him the Raynaud prize; 
he was nominated as a joint architect. 1865, 
for the Asile des Aliénés of Ste. Anne; he was 
architect of the Palais des Facultés and the 
Palais de Justice, Grenoble; to the Dames 
de Sion, for their chapels and pensions in 
Paris and Tunis; and of the °“ Ecce Homo" 
Chapel, Jerusalem. His restoration of the 
Chateau, St. Germain-au-Lave, 18 commem- 
orated by a tablet, with portrait (illustrated in 
the Builder, August 4. of the current vear), 
presented to him by past students of his 
atelier upon the fiftieth anniversary of the dav 
of its foundation: the tablet is by M. Denys 
Puech and M. D’Espouy. A portrait of 
M. Daumet was published in our issue of 
June 27, 1908. 


Colonel Seddon, late R.E. 


The death, on December 8, is announced of 
Colonel Henry Cooper Seddon, late Royal En- 
cineers, aged seventy-four years. As Assistant 
Instructor, and Instructor in 1879-85. for Con- 
struction at the School of Military Engineer- 
ing, Chatham, he was the first officer of his 
corps appointed to instruct in measuring, 
estimating. and general builders! work, for 
which he framed the entire course of instruc- 
tion. He was chief of the Designing Branch 
for Barracks at the War Office in 1873-9, and 
built a large number of brigade depóts in 


mated cost of 310“. 
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pursuance of the Military Forces Localisation 
Act, and made the plans for the Household 
Cavalry Barracks, Knightsbridge, and the 
Victoria Barracks, Portsmouth. He was 
Assistant Examiner in Building Construction, 
Science, and Art Department, in 1870-5, and 
Examiner in 1876-1900, and Examiner in En- 
gineering Subjects, Civil Service Commission. 
After his retirement from the Army in 18387 
Colonel Seddon practised for а few years in 
London as un architect and engineer; he was 
urchitect to the City of London Electrical 
Lighting Company, for whom he built their 
workshops and transforming stations, und he 
designed and carried out the Ham District 
Council’s sewerage and druinage systems. He 
became surveyor for Lord Dysart's trustees in 
Surrey, Leicestershire, and Lincolnshire, eleven 
years ago. He published “ Builders’ Work and 
the Building Trades," and prepared the second 
and third S difions of Colonel Wray's °“ Instruc- 
tion in Construction," for use of the Royal 
Engineers, and the * R.E. Aide-Mémoire." 


Mr. W. Griggs. 


Mr. William Griggs, who died on Decem- 
ber 7, at Worthing, in his eightieth year, was 
the pioneer of а development of photo-chromo- 
lithography for illustrutive purposes. In 1851 
he entered the service of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany, and in 1855 became Technical Assistant 
to the Reporter on Indian Products, at the 
Museum, which, in 1878, was removed from the 
India Office to South Kensington. He made 
notable improvements in photo-zincographical 
processes as first employed by Samuel Cousins, 
mezzotint engraver, and established his works 
at Peckham. He brought out reproductions of 
the Shakespeare folios: a book of Specimens 
of Illuminated MSS. in the British 
Museum” (1903); Asian Carpet Designs," 
containing 150 coloured plates, at а cost of 
about 4,0001: and fifty copies of the Mahab- 
hasya, or Patanjali's commentary on the 
Panniyam standard authority on the Sanskrit 
grammar, ut a cost less by 6,0004. than an 
estimate for tracing the original MS. 
by hand. Mr. Griggs conducted the Journal 
of Indian Art, begun in 1874, and a serial, 
“ Portfolio of Industrial Art to Illustrate 
Oriental, Arabian, Italian, and Spanish 
Decorative Art’’: he also illustrated a volume, 
“The Relics of the Honourable East Indian 
Company." 


— —— 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—The Surveyor has been directed to 
prepare a plan, etc., for making-up part of 
Shalstone-road, Mortlake. Subject to a con- 
truct, the offer of the Roadamant Company, 
Ltd., to provide and lay roadamant in a part 
of Rook's-lane, at 5s. 8d. per yard super., and 
to maintain same for five years, [ив been 
accepted. The question of widening Upper 
Richmond-road and Barnes High-street has 
been referred to the Highways Committee for 
consideration. A scheme is to be prepared by 
the Surveyor for the erection of a swimming- 
bath with ten slipper baths. Plans have been 
passed for Mr. A. Harvey for motor garages 
in Mudrid- road. 

Bermondsey.—Messrs. B. Finch & Co., 
Ltd.’s., tender has been accepted at 27/. 10s. 
for replacing the urinal at Lavender-bridge. 

Hum pstead.—A portion of the sewer running 
northwards from Broadhurst-gardens is to be 
repaired at an estimated cost of 8241. А new 
sewer is to be constructed in connexion with 
the Town Hall extension at an estimated cost 
of 125/. 

Holborn.—No objection is to be raised to a 
proposal of Mr. W. Matts to erect buildings 
on the east side of Baldwin’s-place. 

Islington.—Part of the wood carriageway of 
Highbury-grove 15 to be repaved at an esti- 
Repairs ure to be carried 
out to the following roads at the estimated 
costs mentioned : —Stanley-road, 108/.; Beres- 
ford-road, 1917. ; Highbury-place, 188/.; Herts- 
let-road, 118/. 

Maldens and Coombe.—The Urban District 
Council have accepted the tender of Messrs, 
E. & E. Iles, Wimbledon, at 5437. 19s., for kerb- 
ing, channelling, and paving with tar macadam 
portion of tho roadway of Coombe- road: also 
the tender of Messrs. J. Wainwright & Co., 
Ltd., Shepton Mallet, ut 97/. 14s. 4d., for 
paving tho footwavs with artificial stone slabs 
and maintenance thereof. 

Richmond.—The tender of the Improved 
Wood Pavement Company, Ltd., has been 
accepted at 198/. lls. for the necessary wood- 
paving required in connexion with the widen- 
ing of George-street. The Council have ap- 
pointed Mr. A. F. Brown. at a fee of 1007., to 
undertake the whole of the work required in 
the first stage of the Richmond Town-Planning 
Scheme. The following plans have Бееп 
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assed : — Mr. S. D. Gough, five houses, Enner- 
ale-road extension; Messrs. Brewer, Smith, & 
Brewer, extensions to music warehouse, Red 


Lion-street; Mr. W. W. Courtenay, four 
houses, Leyborne Park. 

Tottenliam.— Plans have been passed as 
follows: —- Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, school, 


Downhills, Keston-roud; Mr. A. Porter, addi- 
tion to factory, Tariff-road, for Messrs. Prest- 
wich; Mr. J. Burstow, eight houses, 
Sherringham-avenue. 

Westminster.—Consent is to be given to the 
Army and Navy Co-Operative Society, Ltd., 
1, Howick. place, S.W., to erect in Gatliff 
Whurf, Pimlico, a sawmill and workshops. 


— 8. Eñ—ͤ—ö — 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISBED.* 


27.250 of 1910.— The Douglas Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., and William Meaby: Door 
bolts and fastenings of a like character. 

27,465 of 1910.—Mrs. Ernestine Levesque, née 
Bastard, and Lucien Franchemont: Portable 
stone-saw. 

28,450 of 1910.—Moses James Adams: Flush- 
ing arrangement. 

28.996 of 1910.— Robert Thompson and 
William Affleck Thompson: Walls. 

648 of 1911.— William Gilbert: 
Portland cement and the like. : 

1,893 of 1911.—James Muirhead: Ventilating 
appliances for buildings. ` 

2,339 of 1911.—Charles Hart: Storage tanks 
of hot-water systems. 

3,663 of 1911—Edwin Oscar Smith: Anti- 
rattling device for sliding doors and the like. 

2.906 of 1911.—Miroslaus Matgorzewicz and 
Joseph Krysinski: Door locks. 

4,902 of 1911.— Thomas Glover: Construction 
1 elbow or bend for metal pipe flues or the 
like. 

7.157 of 1911. —-Arthur Wingfield Colenutt: 
Multiple-bolt fastenings for doors and the like. 

8.622 of 1911.—William Henry Rymer: 
Flexible coverings for roofs, walls, and the 
like. 

10.026 of 1911.—Harry Conklin Tripp: Boiler- 
furnaces, grates, and the like. 

11.930 of 1911.—Gunnar Richard Tellander: 
Ventilation valve. 

11.960 of 1911.—George Field: Ventilators. 

14,751 of 1911.—George John Money: Fasten- 
ing devices or latches for doors, windows, or 
the like. . 

15,727 of 1911.—Heinrich Bebié: Device for 
fixing windows, window-shutters, and doors in 
open position. 


—  —9—4—9———— 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


December 5.—By Мм. & WALTER JAMES. 
Penbaullt, Brecknock.—4A beranell Estate, 278 a. 


Mixers for 


2 r. 6 p., f. Lesen s GNU £4,680 
December 7.—By Імтвом & JOPLING. 

Pickhill-with-Roxby, Yorks.—Holme Lodge 

and Park House Farm, 73 acres, f. ll... 3,250 
By FRANK LLOYD & Sons. 

Llangollen, Denbigh.—The Grange and 10 a. 

Yr ; o». Pe Lor S НАВАН EIN 2,800 
December 8.—By E. S. BEARD & DANIELL. 
Brightlingsea, Essex.—86 and 88, New-st., I eee 350° 
December 11.—By BEALE & Capps. 

Notting Hill.—Princes-rd.. Earl of Zetland 

P. h., u. t. 33 yrs., K. r. 12L., y. r. 100l....... ..... 1,350 
By GILRERT & How. 

Stroud Green.—41, Ossian-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 

Sl. 108., e. r. 460 k 325 
By Gro. E. Luck. 

Crouch End.—Waverley-rd., Oukmead, u. t. 

58 yrs., g. r. 181. 108., p.. . . . 1,600 
Bv FRED VARLEY & So. 

Finsbury Park. — 00, Wilberforce-rd., u. t. 55 yrs., 
g. r. 8l.. e. r. 48 ů 1. . .. 355 

29, St. Thomas rd., u. t. 51 yrs., g. r. 7l., w. r. 

651, . ðV 0 CU Е 200 
December 12.— By FLEURET, ADAMS, & HAXELL. 
Kilburn.—High-rd., Lord Palmerston p. h.. 

lease for 66 yrs. at 250 l., with goodwill and 

POSSESSION .. . . . . ͤ 21,100 
Ongar, Essex. — Bell Iun, f., Ar skis 900 
Braintree, Essex. Bird - in-Hand, p. h., f., у.г. 

20l...... 7 sores du МСИ 1,550 
Messing, Essex.—Oak p.h., c., y. r. 16l............ 775 

By HasrrETT. 
Deptford.—Broadway, Old Fountain p.h., 
lease for 15 yrs. at 325l., with goodwill and 
possessiOn........eeeseeee enne mene hene . . 3,200 
By Mansu & MARSH. 
Hanwell.—48, Church.rd., u.t. 54 yrs., к.т. 7l., 

у.г. 35l ...... PEOR TERN 220 
Pimlico —114, Lillington-st., u.t. 14 yrs.. R. r. 

. 6l. 13s. 6d., у.г. 40l.............. ОА Б 115 
Lillington-st., f.g.r. 1l., reversion in 22 yrs... 120 


J MINE E CE 
* All these applications are in the stage in 


which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made 


RECENT SALES—continued on page 762. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 
advertised in this number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xv.; Auction Sales, хх. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that & fair wages olause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


„It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


DECEMBER 29. — Glasgow. — DESIGN FOR A 
Brivce.— Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
eon Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
miums of 60i, and 20i. are offered. See adver- 
tisement in issue of December 24, 1910, for 
further particulars. : 

DEcEMBER 30. — Armadale. — Public hall end 
offices, to cost 2,5001. Premiums of 15l. and 10l. 
Open only to architects who were represented on 
the site on October 12. 

DECEMBER 30.—Hastings.—Easr Sussex Hos- 
PITAL.— Premiums of 125l., 75l. end 50l. Mr. 
E. T. Hall, F. R. I. B. A., Assessor. 

DECEMBER 30. — Welsh Eisteddfod, 1912.— 
DesiGNs ғов WORKMEN'S DwELLINGS.— Prize. 50l. 
Particulars from Welsh Housing Association, 9, 
Temple-chambers, E.C. 

JANUARY 1, 1912. — Rochdale Infirmary.—Ex- 


TEXSIONS.—Limited to Rochdale architects. 
Assessor, Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. 
JANUARY 6. — Bolton. — Miners’ Federation 


Hall and Offices. Limited to architects within 
twenty-five miles of Bolton. Premiums, 501. 
and 251. Assessor, Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
F. R. I. B. A. Particulars trom Messrs. Fielding 
& Fernihough, 7, Fold- street, Bolton. 

JANUARY 6. — Stafford. — PUBLIC LIBRARX.— 
The Stafford Corporation invite designs for a 
Public Library. Mr. Henry T. Hare, F. R. I. B. A. 
assessor. Second and third premiums of 
twenty and forty guineas. Deposit, 1l. 
lars from Mr. W. Plant, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

January 8.—Banbury.—WORKMEN'S 
Incs.—The Banbury T.C. invite designs for 
workmen's dwellings. See advertisement in issue 
of December 8 for further particulars. 

JANUARY 9,—Magherafelt.—TrcHnicaL SCHOOL. 
—Particulars from Mr. D. Cousins, County 


Particu- 


DwWELL- 


Technical Office, Court-house, Coleraine. 
JANUARY 9. — Spennymoor. — PURLIC HALL, 
ETC.—Tle Spennymoor U.D.C. invite com- 


petitive plans and designs for a public hall, 
market, end offices, etc. Three premiums are 
offered. See advertisement in issue of Decem- 
ber 1 for further particulars. 

JANUARY 29. — Montevideo. — Government 
palace «premiums, 2,125]. and »50l.) and town im- 
provement scheme (premiums, 1,0601., 6401, and 
4251.). Conditions may be seen at the Board of 
Trade, 73, Basinghall-street. Е.С. 

January 31. — Australia. — DESIGNS FOR 
FEDERAL CAPITAL CrITY.—'lhe Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal capital 
city. See advertisement in issue of September 1 
for further particulars. See also page 508, 
November 3. 

FEBRUARY 3.—Bolton.—Noursrs’ Home at 
THE INFIRMARY.—Premiums of 30/., 20l., and 10l. 
Assessor, Mr. John B. Gass, F. R. f. B. A. 

FEBRUARY 17.— London, É.C.—Nrw OFFICES.— 
The Port of London Authority invite pre- 
liminary sketch designs for new head offices 
in Trinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
of land as а building site. See advertisement in 
issue of November 24 for further particulars. 
ft Marcu 15.—Prestatyn, Worth Wales.— 

AYING-OUT EsTATE.—Lord Aberconway and the 
Trustees of the Prestatyn Estate invite designs 
for ing ont of the estate. Three premiums 
are offered. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


AY 1. Society. of Architects’ Travelling 
Studentship. Design for a Town Hall 251. 
and medal. 

JULY 1. — Dusseldorf. — A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 375l. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 


tion appeared on page 365, September 29. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.—PRoPosED 
TRAINING COLLEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 
in Competition News, December 1, page 635. 


Contracte. 
BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
varagraph іг the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may he sent in. 

DECEMBER 22.-- Manchester.— ALTERATIONS.— 
For mess-room alterations at the Golf House. 
Heaton Park. Specification and drawings from 
105 d Architect, Town Hall. Deposit of 

8. 3 


ОЕСЕМНВЕВ 22.— Panteg.— Sronr.— Erection of a 
mobilisation store for No. 3 Battery, Monmouth- 
shire R. F. A., at Panteg. Plans and specifica- 


tions seen, and quantities from the architect, 
Mr. E. Maples Linton, Westgate-chambers, New- 
port, Mon., on deposit of 1l. 1s. 

DECFMBER 23.—Muddersfiela.—DweLLinc.—For 
erection of thirty-eight workmen’s tenement 
dwellings, Wakefield-road, Moldgreen. Plans, 
specifications, and general conditions seen, and 
quantities and forms of tender from Mr. K. F. 
Campbell, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, 1, Peel-street. 

DECEMBER 23. — Morley.—WAREHOUSF.—Erec- 
tion of rag warehouse, South-street, for Messrs. 
Barron & Со. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities from Mr. T. A. Buttery, Lic. R. I. B. A., 
architect, Queen-street, Morley. 

DECEMBER  23.—'Tonyrefail.—HaALL.—For  erec- 
tion of a church hall on the Tylcha Isha Estate 
at Coed Ely. Plans and specifications from 
Messrs. A. L. Thomas & С. S. Morgan, engineers 
and architects, Pontypridd. 

DECEMBER 23.—Wilmington.—CHIMNEY, ETC.— 
Erection of а chimney, coal mill, and founda- 
tions for kiln, for Messrs. Earle, Ltd., 
at Cement Works, Wilmington, Hull. Quantities 
from Messrs. W. S. Walker, F.R.I.B.A., & Son, 
architects, 77, Lowgate, Hull. 

DECEMBER 26.—Runcorn.— WATER-CLOSETS.—For 
the conversion of about 1,000 privies into water- 
closets. Particulars and forms of tender from 
Mr. James Wilding, Surveyor and Water 
Engineer to the Council, Town Hall, Runcorn. 

DECEMBER 28.—Bridlington.—ALTERATIONS.— 
Alterations to premises, No. 2, Prospect- street. 
Drawings, etc., from Mr. J. Earnshaw, archi- 
tect, Carlton House, Bridlington. 

DrcEMBER 29.—Guildford.—STore, ETC.—For 
brickwerk and slating for the new coal store; 
supply of materials for and erection of an 
exhauster-house. Specifications from Mr. P. C. 
1 Gus works, Guildford, on deposit of 

. 18. 

DECEMBER 29.—Lockwood.—SHED.—For етес- 
tion of a weaving shed, etc. Plans seen, and 
quantitjes from Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects 
and surveyors, Huddersfield. 

DECEMBER 30, — Dewsbury.—ADDITIONS.-—For 
additions to three residences in Oxford-road. 
Drawings and specifications seen, and quantities 
rom Messrs. Joseph Firth & Son, architects, 
67. Vulcan-road, Dewsbury. 

DECEMBER 30. — Haddenham. — ScHOOL.--For 
erection of a new elementary school. Deposit of 
1l. 1s. to Mr. C. G. Watkins, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Office, Aylesbury. 

DEcEMBER  30.—Ilkley.—ViLLAS.—Erection of 
semi-detached villas. Plans seen, and quantities 
from Mr. W. Н. Herbert Marten, Lic.R.I.B.A., 
3, Cookridge-street, Leeds. ў 

DECEMBER  30.—Llanegryn.—HovsE.—Erection 


of а пем farmhouse at Nant-y-Cynnog, 
Llanegryn. Plans, specification, and form of 
tender from Mr. F. Howarth, Lic. R. I. B. A., 


architect and surveyor, Towyn and Barmouth. 

DECEMBER 30.—RBaasay.—Hovses.—Erection of 
thirty-six workmen’s houses in the Island of 
Raasay, for Messrs. Wm. Baird & Co., Ltd., 
Gartsherrie. Plans with the architect, Mr. 
James G. Falconer, at Cameron-square, Fort- 
William, and 22, Alexandra-place, Oban. 

DECEMBER 30. — Shoreham.—FnRoNTAGE.—For 
construction of about 64-ft. run of (timber) fron- 
tage in continuation of present Free Wharf. 
Plans and specification from Mr. Cranfield 
Baguley, Clerk to the Trustees, Harbour Offices, 
Southwick, Brighton 

DECEM BER 30.—Truro.— RESIDENCE.— Erection 
of a new residence at Castle-street. Plans and 
specifications from Mr. Alfred J. Cornelius, 
M S. A., architect, Truro. 

JANUARY 1, 1912.—Threlkeld.—OrrICES.— For 
construction of out-offices at Threlkeld C. E. 


School. Plans and specifications at Blencathra 
San oriai; Dr. Goodchild, Threlkeld, Cum- 
rland. 


JANUARY 9.—Ballymote.— STOoRrFS.— Erection of 
stores at creamery, for the Ballymote Agricul- 
tural and Dairy Society. Plans and specification 
with Mr. J. J. Cooke, Manager. 

JANUARY 2.—Great Yarmouth.—Scnoor,.—For 
erection of new art school on Traíalgar-road. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities 
from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Great 
Yarmouth. 

JANUARY 2. — Plymouth. — ALTERATIONS.—For 
alterations at the Workhouse. Plans and 
specifications with the architects, Messrs. 
Thornely, Rooke, & Barron, 11, The Crescent, 
Plymouth, 

JANUARY 3. Braughing.—CoTTAGES.— For erec- 
tion of four cottages. Plans and specification at 
the Council's Offices, 99, North-street, Bishop's 
Stortford. Particulars from Mr. E. T. Watts, 
surveyor, London-road, Bishop's Stortford. 

JANUARY | 3.—Bridgegate.—COTTAGES, 


? ETC.— 
Erection of three pairs of 


semi-detached 


cottages, one detached cottage, and out-buildings 
on the Bridgegate Estate. Form of tender and 
quantities from the Borough Engineer, Тоюп 
Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

JANUARY 3.— Low Bradfield.— FiLTER-HOUsE.— 
For erection of new filter-house at Low Bradfield. 
near Sheffield. Drawings and conditions of con- 
tract seen, and quantities and forms of tender 
from the City Architect, Town Hall, Shetheld. 

JANUARY J3.—Bhefflela.— TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 
— Erection of Sheffield, Attercliffe, new ‘lelephone 
Exchange. Drawings, specification, and a copy 
of the conditions and form of contract at Shet- 
field Head Post Office. Bill of quantities and 
forms of tender, on deposit of 1l. 1s., trom the 
Secretary, Н.М. Office of Works, etc., Storey's- 
gate, London, S.W. . 

JANUARY 4.—Buglawton.—ScHoo..—Erection of 
Council school at Buglawton, near Со: gleton, 
Cheshire. Plans and specifications from Messrs, 
Alfred Price & Son, architecte, Sar:dtach. 
Quantities on deposit of 1l. 1s. | 
ж JANUARY 4.—Derby.—Orricrs.—The Directors 
of the Midland Railway Company invite tenders 
for additional offices for telegraph superin- 
tendent. See advertisement in this issue tor 
further particulars. | 
ж January 4.-—-Dunstable.—ScHoo, EXTENSION 
—The Bedfordshire Education Committee invite 
tenders for additions to the Chiltern-road School. 


advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
x JANUARY 4.—London, W.W.—EXTENSION or 


Posr-orFrFicE.—'l'he Commissioners of НМ. 
Works and Public Buildings invite tenders for 
extension of  sorting-office, Hampstead. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Жж JANUARY 5.—Barking.—ScuHooL.— The Bark 
ing Town U.D.C. Education Committee invite 
tenders for an elementary school in Rippleroad 
See advertisement in this issue for turther 


particulars. | 
JANUARY  5.—Edenbridge.--ScRoor.-- Erection 
of a special subjects building. Plans and 


specification by the Committee's Architect, Mr. 
W. H. Robinson, M.S.A.. Caxton House. West. 
minster, S.W. Quantities on deposit of ll. 
JANUARY, 5.—Hale.—OrricES.—For сол ersion 
of the Girls’ Home, Ashley-road, Ele, into 
public offices. Plans seen, and  ini^rmation 
from the architect, Mr. F. H. Brazier. 
A.R.I.B.A., Bank-chambers, Ashley-road, Hak. 
Quantities and form of tender, on dejosit of 
ll. 1s., from Mr. J. С. Whyatt, Clerk to the 


Council, Council Offices, Ashiey-r«ad, Hale. 
Cheshire. 
JANUARY 6.—Portsmouth.—Posr = Orricr.— 


Demolition of old premises, and the extension 
of Portsmouth Head Post Office. Drawine:. 
specification, and a copy of the conditions enc 
forms of tender, on deposit of 1l. ls., from the 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey's- 
gate, London, S.W. . 

JANUARY 5.—Welling.—ScHooL.—Erection of a 
new Council school, to accommodate 250 scholars. 
at Bexley, Welling, Kent Plans and specifica 
tion by the Committee’s Architect, Mr. W. H 
Robinson, M.S.A., Caxton House, Westminster. 
S.W. Quantities on deposit of 11. 

JANUARY  6.—Guildford.—CoTrAGES.— Erection 
of twenty cottages in Cline- road. Plans and 
specifications by Mr. . G. Mason, Borough: 
Engineer, and Mr. T. J. Capp, architect, Stoke- 
road, Guildford. Deposit of 2l. 9з. 


JANUARY 6.—MiRnchester.—SCHOOL.— Erection 
of the new Municipal School of Demestic 
Economy, | High.street, Chorlton-on- Medic RK 


Plans seen, and quantities, on deposit of 21. 2s. 
from Mr. Thomas Hudson, Town Clerk, Deans 
gate, Manchester. 

JANUARY 8.—Hull.—Scavor.—For erection of a 
school in Saner-street. Drawings and specincs- 
tion scen, and quantities, on deposit of 2 N 
(m Mr. J H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Ha... 

ull. 

JANUARY 8.—Loose.—ScHoorL.— Erection of a 
new Council school. Plans and specification hr 
the Committee's Architect, Mr. W. Н. Копп. 
M.S.A.. Caxton House, Westminster. S. M 
Quantities on deposit of 1l. 

JANUARY 8.—Middlesbrough.— ADDITIONS. FTC 
—For alterations and additions to the pono 
residences at the back of the Cannon-stree 
Police-station. Specification seen, and forms of 
tender from Mr. Burgess, M.InstU E. 
Rorough Engineer. Borough Engineer's Осе. 
Municipal-buildings, Middlesbrough. 


JANUARY 8.—The Mumbles.—SLipwar. FTC — 
The Committee of Management of the Rova. 
National Lifeboat Institution invite tenders ter 
the construction of a reinforced concrete (Con: 
sidére system) lifeboat launching slipwe-. and 
reinforced concrete and steel approach &gangwa* 
on the north-west side of Mumbles Pier, The 


fr 
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The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
muy be sent in. 


Mumbles, in the County of Glamorganshire. 
Plans and specification with the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Е. le Boulanger, Mumbles-hill, Mumbles, 
Glamorganshire, or ut the office of the Engineer 
and Architect, Mr. W. T. Douglass, M.Inst.C.E., 
15. Victoria-strect, Westminster, S.W. Quanti- 
ties and form of tender on deposit of 1l. 
JANUARY 10.—London.—ExtTENSION.—For the 
erection of additional accommodation for nurses 
at Workhouse, Constance-road, East Dulwich, 
S.E. Quantities and specification, with form of 
tender, from Mr. A. E. Mullins. architect, 48 
еск ино, Camberwell, S.E. Deposit of 
21 2. 
x JANUARY 11. Caterham. Schoor.— Tenclers 
nre invited for a Roman Catholic School for 100 


children. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
JANUARY 11.—East_ Elloe.— CorTAGES.—For 


erection of cottages. 
tender forms from Mr. 
Spalding. 
ж JANUARY 11.—London, S.E.—ADDITIONS TO 
INFIRMARY.—The Southwark Guardians invite 
tenders for medical officer's house, nurses’ home, 
and alteration to Infirmary, East Dulwich-grove, 
S.E. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
ж JANUARY 11. — Walthamstow. — SCHOOL. — 
The Walthamstow Пет Education Sub- 
Committee invite tenders for the erection of a new 
County High School for 300 girls. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 
JANUARY l.— Warrington. -WxTFNSION.—For 
baths extensions, comprising two new taths and 
sixteen slipper baths, etc. Drawings, specifi- 
cations, etc., seen and form of tender from Mr. 
Thos. Longdin, Borough Engineer and Sur- 
vevor, Borough Engineer and Surveyor's Office. 


JANUARY 13.—Chirbury.—HaLL.—Erection of a 
new village hall. Plans and, specifications at 
the Estate Timber Yard, Powis Castle, and in- 
formation from Mr. William Riddell. . 

January 13.—Cirencester.—Housrs.—Erection 
of twenty-four houses in Siddington-road. Draw- 
ings and specification with Mr. V. A, Lawson, 
A. M. Inst. C. E., Council-buildings, Cirencester. 
Quantities on deposit of 2l. 28. 

x JANUARY 13.—Thatcham, Berks.—ScHOooL.— 
The Berkshire Education Committee invite 
tenders for new school. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

JANUARY 15.—London.—ADDITIONS, ETC.—For 
alterations and additions to Colegrave-road and 
Water-lane schools, Stratford. Mr. William 
Jacques, A. R. I. B. A., Architect to the Education 
Committee, 2. Fen- court. Fenchurch- street. E. C. 
Quantities on deposit of 5l. 


Plans, specifications, and 


Holines Hand, 


JANUARY  16.—London.—ConVENIENCE.—Erec- 
tion of an underground convenience at Bruce- 
grove, Tottenham. Plans seen, and specification, 


quantities, and forms of tender from Mr. W. H. 
Prescott, M.Inst.C.E.. Engineer to the Council, 
at the Council-buildings, The Green, Tottenham. 
Dep^sit of 10s. 6d. . 

JANUARY 17.-—Crakehall.—ScHoor.— Erection of 
a new elementary school. Plans and specifica- 
tions at the Vicarage Rev. E. T. С. Hunter, 
Crakehall Vicarage, Bedale. 

JANUARY 18. — Halifax. — Works. — Exten- 
eion of the sludge-pressing works, gauge weirs. 
‘ime-mixing plant. etc., at the Sewage Disposal 
Works, Copley. Plans and specifications seen, 
and forms of tender from Mr. James Lord, 
M. Inst. C. E.. m Engineer, Town Hall, 

jifax. Deposit o . 
Mal ANUARY P93.— Ilford.--ScHooL.— The Ilford 
U.D.C. invite tenders for publie elementary 
school for 700 children. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. . 

JANUARY 24.—Coventry.—ScHooL.—Erection of 
a public elementary school at Centaur-road. 
Drawings and specification, with the architect, 
Mr. F. Foster, Masonic-buildings, Little Park- 
etreet, Coventry, Lone of tender and quanti- 

ies on deposit of 1l. 1s. 
„ ^ FEBRUARY 12. — Blackburn.—AsyLum.—The 
Lancashire Asylums Boerd invite tenders for the 
completion of the Whalley Asylum. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. | 

No Darr.—Ballydrain.—RESIDENCE.— Erection 
of e teacher's residence at Ballydrain, Comber, 
Co. Down. Plans and specifications from Mr. 
Edwin R. Kennedy, A. R. I. B. A., architect end 
civil engineer, 32, Wellington-place, Belfast. 

No Darr.— Blackwell.--CoTTAGES.—F'or , erec- 
tion of three cottages. Mr. Н. Higginson, 
Lic.R.I.B.A., Lonsdale-street, Carlisle. 

No Darr.—Carlisle.— PAVILIONS, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of nurses’ home and pavilions for consump- 
tives, at Fusehill Workhouse. Mr. George Arm- 
strong, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle. 

No  Darr.—Casterton.—CoTrTAGE.—For  erec- 
tion of a country cottage at Casterton. Kirkbv 


dale. Plans and quantities from Mr. John 
1 M. R. S. I., architect. 224, Highgate, 
Kendal. 


No Date.—Golcar.—Hovses, ETC.—Erection of 
a shop and dwelling-houses in James-street. 
Plans seen. and quantities from Mr. Arthur 
Shaw, architect, Golcar. 

No DarE.—Xelbrook.— RrBUiLDING.—For the 
rebuilding of farmhouse, etc., at Lower Burnt 
Hill Kelbrock. Architect, Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, 
F S.I.. 10. Harrison-road, Halifax. 

No Date.—Llandrindod Wells.— PAVILION.—- 
Hrection of a pavilion in the recreation ground. 
Quantities, on denosit of I. 1s., from Mr. C. 
Davies. Clerk t^ *he District Council, Town Hall, 

Y^nd*indod Wells. 
ui No Da4TE.—fouth Bank-in-Norman by.—TowN 
HAL. FTC.—For erection of new Town Hall. 
offices. ete. Mr. Cecil E. Preston, Clerk to the 
Council, Normanby-road, South Bank, Yorks. 


THE BUILDER. 


No JDarr.—Tandragee.—lNsTiTUTE.—Erection 
of a hall and institute. Plans and specifications 
from Messrs. Hobart & Heron, architects, 
Scottish Provident-buildings, Belfast. 

No Date.—Wakefield.—Depot.—Erection of a 
van depót at Gruntley-street. Messrs. Massie & 
Holdsworth, architects, Tetley House and Town 
Hall-chambers, Wakefield, 

No Date.—Withycombe.—ADDITIONS,  ETC.— 
For alterations and additions to the old recrea- 
tion- room. Plans and specification from Mr. 
H. J. Lacey, architect and surveyor, Ellendale, 
Withycombe-road, Exmouth. 

No Date.—Yeovil.—Hovuses.—Erection of 146 


houses. Plans and specifications, on deposit of 
us i5 from Mr. Н. B. Batten, Town Clerk, 
eovil. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


DECEMBER  ?2.—London.—SwirCHBoARDS,—F'or 
supply of high-tension switchboards at the elec- 
tricity works, Fuctory-lane, Croydon. Plans and 
specification seen, and form of tender from 
the Borough Electrical Engineer, Factory-lane, 
Creydon, on deposit of ll. 1s. 

DECEMBER 23.—Dundee.—RESERVOIR.—For ex- 
tension of Lintrathen reservoir. Specifications, 
plans, and quantities from Mr G. Baxter, 
Engineer and Manager, 93, Commercial-strect, 
Dundee, on deposit of 3l, 3s. 

DECEMBER 28.—Edinburgh.—LiGHTING, ETC.— 
For the electric lighting and power installation 
in the science laboratories at George Heriot's 
School. Specifications, with forms of tender, 
from Mr. J. Anderson, Superintendent of Works. 
Mr. P. Macnaughton, S.S.C., Clerk, Heriot Trust 
Offices, 20, York-place, Edinburgh. 

JANUARY 3, 1912.—Braughing.—WELL.— For 
sinking a well Particulars from Mr. E. T. 
atts Surveyor, London-road, Bishop's Stort- 
ord. 

JANUARY 3, — Caterham. — MACHINERY. — The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
the installation of new washing and ironing 
5 at Caterham Asylum, Caterham. 
Surrey. rawing and specification by Mr. W. T. 
Hatch, M. Inst. C. E., M. Inst. Mech.E., Engineer- 
in-Chief, seen at the office of the Board, Em- 
bankment, London, E. C. Deposit of 21. 
January 5. — Cardigan. — BRIDGE. — Erec- 
tion of a culvert bridge and wing walls at Aber- 
porth. Plans and specifications at the Clerk's 
Office, Quay-street, Cardigan. Mr. David Davies, 
Clerk to the Council. 

JANUARY 65.—London.—BoiLERs — For supply 
and fixing of two steel Lancashire boilers at the 
Surrey-street Waterworks, Croydon. Specifica- 
tion, conditions, and form of tender from the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. Deposit 


of 1l. 18. 

JaNUARY 12.— Lazonby.— BRIͥůGUGEk.— For the 
widening of the existing stone bridge and 
approaches, and improving the gradients across 
the River Eden. Drawings and specifications 
seen, and particulars, on deposit of 1. 1s., from 
Mr. William Finch, Acting County Surveyor and 
Bridge Muster, Тһе Courts, Carlisle. 

JANUARY  15.—Dublin.—Enoinrs,  ETC.—For 
supply of five passenger engines, five goods 
engines, and ten tenders, for the Great Northern 
Railway Company (Ireland). Drawings and 
specifications, from Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary, 
Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. Deposit of 2l. 
ж JANUARY 16. Truro.— IRON Cates, RAILINGS, 
FTC. -The Cornwall С.С. invite tenders for 
wrought-iron gates and railings, etc., upon 
boundary walls at new County Offices. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

JANUARY 23.—Dartford.—Ptant.—For erection 
of one high-speed vertical unificw engine, tandem 
generators, and опе three-wire balancer; three 
superheaters and extensions to pipework; switch- 
board; electrically-driven centrifugal pump. 
Srecfication and form of tender from Mr. W. 
Kay, Clerk, Council Offices, Dartford, on deposit 
of 2l. 9s. Information from Mr. J. Pember, 
Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, Dartford. 

JANUARY 28.—Athens.--HeaTING.— For the in- 
stallation of central heating in the palace of 
H.M. the King of Greece. Conditions of tender, 
with variations and additione, at the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73. Basinghall-street, E.C. 

JANUARY 30.—Dublin.—Cranes.—For supply of 
two electric four-ton portal wharf cranes, for the 
Dublin Port and Docks Board. Specifications, 
with form of tender. from the Engineer of the 
Board, Sir J. P. Griffith, M. Inst. C. E., East Wall, 


Dublin. Deposit of 1l. 
FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 
DECEMBER 22. — Rochester. — PaiNTING.—For 


painting and decorating the interior of the Guild- 
hall. Specifications seen, and forms of tender 
from Mr. Banks, A. M. Inst. C. E., City Sur- 
veyor, Guildhall. 

DECEMBER 27.—Ashton-under-Lyne.— PA1INT- 
ING.—For the painting and decorating of a 
number of rooms at the Workhouse, Chamber 
Hills. Specification and particulars from Mr. F. 
Shore, Workhouse Master, Chamber Hills, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

JANUARY 1, 1912.—eeeds.—PaintTiInG.-—For 
painting, etc., to the central home and superin- 
tendents house, Street-lane, Royndhay, and 
receiving home, pold-street. Specifications 
and forms of tender from Mr. J. H. Ford, Clerk, 
Peor Law Offices, South- parade. Leeds. 

JANUARY 2. — Watford. — FrENcING.—For the 
supply and fixing of about 485 lin. yds. of corru- 
gated-iron fencing. Drawings and conditions at 
the Council Offices. Specification, quantities, 
and tender form from Mr. D. Waterhouse, 
Engineer and Surveyor, on deposit of 1l. 

January 6. -- Kirkcaldy. — PAINTING. — For 
painting at Adam Smith and Beveridge Halls. 
Specification from Burgh Surveyor. 
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ж JANUARY 6. — Manchester. — RED AND 
Burr TrnRA-CoTTA. — 1 he Manchester Education 
Committee invite tenders for supply of red end 
buff terra-cotta. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

ж JANUARY 16.—Truro.—Screens, PLATFORMS, 
AND FURNITURE.—The Cornwall С.С. invite 
tenders for supplying screens, platforms, and 


furniture for Council-chamber of new oifices See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 


WORKS. 


DECEMBER 22.—Reading.—Sewer.—For laying 
about 252 yds. of pipe sewer in Basingstoke- 
road. Drawing, specification, and general con- 
ditions seen, and torms of tender from Mr. John 
Bowen, A. M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 

DECEMBER 23. — Bicester. — MATERIALS. — For 
supply of best hand-picked Hartshill stone and 
Hartshill chippings. Particulars and form of 
tender from the Highway Surveyor, Мг. 
H. Bannister Eames, King's End, Bicester. 

DECEMBER  23.—Perth.—PaviNG.—For layin 
whinstone setts and whinstone kerb and channel. 
Plans seen, and specifications and quantities 
from the Burgh Surveyor, 16, Tay-street, Perth. 

DECEMBER 26.—Hetton.--STREETS.—For paving 
and making good streets. Plans and specifica- 
tions seen, und particulars from the Surveyor, 
Mr. J. Harding, Council Offices, Hetton-le-Hole. 

DECEMBER 27.—Burnley.—Roap.— For con- 
struction of a road at Lane Head. Plans seen, 
and forms of tender from {һе Borough Engineer, 
lown Hall. 

DECEMBER 27. — Cambridge. — Marrni1íAL.—For 
supply of broken granite, basalt, slag, and 
tarred macadam tor use on main roads, Forms 
of tender from Mr. J. E. Blackwall, County 
Surveycr, 54, Hills-rond, Cambridge. 

DrceMueR 27.—Kelso.—Dkain.—For relaying 
190 yds. of sewage drain in Town Yetholm. 
Specification and plan with Mr. J. Smith, Sani- 
tury Inspector, Newton St. Boswells. 

DECEMBER 27. — Lanchester. — SEWAGE.—For 

construction of pipe sewer with manholes, etc. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. G. W. West- 
garth, Surveyor, Lanchester. 
. DECEMBER 27.—Richmond.—Roaps.—For pav- 
ing and making good private street. Drawings 
and conditions of contract seen, and particulars 
from Mr. J. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, 
lown Hall, Richmond, Surrey. Specification on 
deposit of 1l. 1s. 

DECEMBER 28.—Chester-le-street.— DRAINAGE.— 
For the construction of 500 lin. yds. of l5-in. 
drain. lans, specifications, and general con- 
ditions with Mr. Wm. Ridley, Surveyor, Council- 
chambers, Chester-le-Street. ° 

DECEMBER 28, — Newmains,  Scotland.— 
SEWERAGE.—For construction of a sewerage 
system. Plans seen, and specification from Mr. 
W. L. Douglass, M. Inst. C. E., District Engineer 
District Offices, Hamilton. Deposit of 1. : 
. DECEMBER 28.—Bhydygyrdinen.—Roip.—For 
Improvements to the district road. Plans end 
specifications seen, and quantities and forms of 
tender, on deposit of ll., from Mr. Thomas 
Saunders, Surveyor, School-street, Pontyclun. 


‚ DECEMBER 30.—Bryncoch.—PavinG.—Fo - 
ing about 1,680 yds. of tar-macadam enc 
а соке 1 . and specification 
e urchitect, r.J. C 
me Parade, Neath. e 
ECEMBER 30. —Leigh-on-Sea. — Roaps.— 
making-up of roads. Plans and spec a aon: 
from Mr. J. W. Liversedge, A.M.Inst.C.E., Sur- 
sever to the Council. Quantities on deposit of 

DECEMBER 30. — Winchester. — STONE. — For 

supply of stone for repair of main ronds. Forma 
of tender and quantities from the County Sur- 
veyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
X JANUARY 2, 1912.—Brentford.—GRANITE.—The 
Brentford U.D.C. invite tenders for supply of 
500 yds. of broken granite. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

JANUARY 3.—Birkenhead.—STREETS.—For the 
sewering and completing of Cavendish-drive. 
Tlans and specifications seen, and form of 
tender, with quantities, from Mr. C. Brownridge, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead. Deposit of 10s. 

JANUARY 3.—Inverness.—-WateR Worxs.—For 
construction of works, including about 6,770 yds. 
of trenches and pipe-laying. end other works. 
Drawings and specifications with Mr. James 
Fraser, civil engineer, Inverness. Deposit of 
И. 1s. for quantities. 

JANUARY 4.—London.—GRANITE  SPALLS.—For 
supply of genuine Guernsey grenite spalls for 
stone breaking to Grove Park Workhouse. Lee, 
S.E. Mr. Samuel Saw, Clerk to the Guardians. 

JANUARY 6.—Manchester.-——TERRA-CoTTa.—For 
supply of terra-cotta. Specification from Mr. 
Thomae Hudson, Town Clerk, Deanagate, on 
deposit of 1l. 1s. 

JANUARY 9.—Midhurst.—Granite.—For the 
supply of granite and tar macadam. Forme of 
tender from Mr. A. G. Gibbs, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Midhurst. 

JANUARY 10.—Chepping Wycombe.— Drain.— 
For laying а surface-water drain in Newland. 
Quantities and forma of tender from Mr. T J. 
Шоо, Borough Surveyor, 77, Easton- 
Street. 

JANUARY 11.—Alltmawr, Wales.—Roap.—-For 
a road improvement at Alltmawr, four miles 
from Builth Wells. Drawings seen, and apecifi- 
cation, qualities, and form of tender, on deposit 
of 1}. 1«., from Mr. W. Tewis Harpur, County 
Reads Survevor, County Hall, Brecon. 

JANUARY 13.--Mfilkshem..—Sewacr.—For the 
construction of disposal works, consisting ot 
halencine tanka, etor~-water tanks, Der! mn) 
tanks. filters, pumping station. Conditions. 
specifications, quantities, and form of tender from 
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ROADS, etc.—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
aragraph ia the latest date when the tender. or 
the names of those willing to submit tendera, 
may be sent in. 


the Engineer, Мг. А. E. Adams, M. Inst. C. E. I. 
A.M.Inst. M.E., High-street, Chippenham, Wilts, 
on deposit of 3l. 3s. 

JANUARY l15.—Gloucester.—SToNE.—For supply 
of stone for use on main roada. Forms of tender 
obtained from the County Surveyor, Mr. E. 
Sinnott, M.Inst.C E.. Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

JANUARY 15.—London.—Roaps.—For works of 
repair on the following roads: —Beaumont-road. 


THE BUILDER. 


Southfield; Southmead-road, Southfield; that 
part of Augustus-road, Southfield, which lies be- 
tween Inner Park-road and Princes-r Speci- 
fications and drawings seen, and forms of tender 
from the Borough Engineer, New Streets Depart- 
ment, No. 56, East-hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Deposit of 5l. 5s. 

ж JANUARY 15.—West Ham.—Roaps.—The West 
Ham Education Committee invite tenders for 
formation of two short connecting roads. See 


advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
JANUARY 17.— Lewes. MArrpIALS. For the 


supply of broken granite, broken Kentish Tag- 
stone, broken Sevenoaks stone, broken flints. 


Public Appointment. 


Nature of Appointment. 


*CLEBK or WOR RS 


| By whom Advertised. 


— | Hendon Education Com. ...... |3l. 10s. per week 
| 


Auction Sales. 


[DECEMBER 22, 1911. 


etc. Specification, conditions of contract, ar} 
forms of tender from Mr. E Ray-Johnser. 
Highway Surveyor, Surveyor's Office. 

JANUARY 17.— Uckfield. —MATERIALS.- For the 
supply of broken granite, broken Kentish rag 
stone, ete. 5 conditions of conire 
and forms of tender from Mr. E W. $P; 
Johnson, Highway Surveyor, Surveyor's Off. 
Buxted, Sussex. 

JANUARY 30. — Willenhall. — SrwrRAGE.—F 
the construction of new sewage-disposal works 
Plans seen, and quantities, specification, as 
form of tender from the :incineer, Mr. T. Ede. 
Fellowes, E., Town Hall, Willenhall, = 
deposit of 101. 


hz __———————————_————_—_————_—__—————————————————————— 
Nature and Plaoe of Sale. 


* EHOLD BUILDING LAND, FULHAM, 8.W.—At the Mart 
BUILE NG SITE, HIGH-STREET, LEWISHAM, S.E.—At the Mart 


G—y[— K. «f eee eee eee ee ee er ee е 


ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ое 


Wiltshire & 


—— eee озок о ово возат зе OHO воз RHO Hen eee Estee резе ооа оа 


By whom Offered, Ee 
p -————————— "— از‎ 
Edwin Fox, Boustield, Burnetts, & Baddeley .......:........ di Jan. lé 


RECENT SALES Continued from page 759. 
By NICHOLAS. 


Clapham.—Park Hill, Froxtield, f., p. . . £2,500 
By Rut ey, Sox, & VINE. 
Tottenham Court-rd.—37, Grafton-st. (s.), f., 

W. r. 1401, 8 8. "e 1,050 
Clapton.—107, Downs-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g. r. 8l., n" 
Holloway. 56, Spencer-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. | 

51. 10s., S. T. / 8 de ac та 275 
Camden Town.—5, Lyme-ter., u. t. 23 yrs., g. r. ‚ 

ёк lbs YE. da ыу y nec pe e dee vue 215 
St. Pancras.— Drummond.st., ig. rents 751., 
ut. B yra., gr. . ToS 255 
By ROGERS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Chelsea.— , Beaufort st., u. t. 62 yrs., g. r. 10l., 

/ y ͤ оет arie duque pi 455 

"Westminster.—30, 32, and 34, Catherine.st., f., 2o 
VVV o 101 
5, "Buckingham at. f YF. ЭО sooo улиды 750 
37, Palace-st., f., у.г. 50ũ0iv oui 730 
Palace-st., Duke of Cambridge b.h., f., y. r. 601. 1,050 
50 to 69 (odd), Catherine-st. ; 2, 4, and 6, Wil- И 
fred-st., f., y. r. 389“ .. Ue 5,500 
December 13.—By Bistgy & Sons. 
Charlton.—373 and 375, Woolwich.rd., u.t. 
781 yrs., К.г. 9l. 10s., w. r. 721. 168. ............ 340 
By ALEX. PHILLIPS. 
Paddington.—Harrow.rd., 1.к. renta 521. 10s., 

ut. 28 yrs., r !!! rese 525 
Harrow.—¥%5, Pinner-rd., u. t. 84 yrs., g. r. 6l. 6s., | 

ел MOL. ð ̊ 8 300 

By Gro. Heap & Co. 

Marylebone.— 43 and 45, York-st., u. t. 3] yrs., 
g. r. 70l., y. and w.r. 2611. 88 . 145 

17, Crawford.st. (s), u. t. 44 yrs., g. r. 30l, 
(/ eR RA. КОСО 150 

39, New-st.-mews, u.t. 9 yrs., g.r. nil, w.r. 
2671. 168.......... ——M— 310 

1, 2, 3, and 7, „ = ari апт 5 

-8ї., u. t. rs., g. r. . „ W. r. 
V f T 


E.P. III. 100 
By FosTER & CRANFIELD. | 
теу шие —13 to 21 (odd), Вешаһ-га., f., 


wr 1100. IOS. . aU Vo via Ed ed exa 630 
Stratford.—1, Short-rd., f., у.г. 20l................... 190 
94, 100, and 102, Leytonstone-rd. (s.), f., 
r ИТТИ 735 
West Ham.—2, 4, and 6, Janson-rd. (s.), f., 
wr. 99l. 168. о наьа -⸗»“ 610 
94, 96, 104, and 106, Janson-rd., f., w.r. 
// зылышы sates > насън 565 
92, 94, and 96, Stephensrd. (s.), f., у.г 
ОЗ TUB. ou шу... л, eee RE NOR VER киме ida died hated 460 
Ilford.—341, High.rd. (s.), f., y. r. 36... 275 
Holloway. — 24, Burnard- pl., f., W. r. ЗИ. 4s. . 170 
Hornsey.—9 and 11, Harringey rd., u. t. 58 yrs., 
E. f. 101, w. r. 521. C 125 
Kilburn.—105 and 107, Carlton.vale, f., w.r. ve 
USL.198-- La luem aa PM EET ai 
Hickey 90 and 92, Laburnuin-st., f., w. r. ES 
Bethnal Green.—7, Parudise-row., f., w. r. 501. 250 
Bloomsbury.—2, Goldsmith-st., f., P. 125 
Fulham.—32, Dimsdale-rd., f., w.r. 31l. 4e....... 260 
35 and 37, Margravine-rd., f., W. r. 65 350 
Chelsea.—117, Walton-st. (B.), f., w. r. 651. 465 
Walton-on-Thumes.—High-rd., freehold land, 
FFP FCC 140 
Bv Восітка & COOPER. 
Keldholme, Yorks.— Munor House and Deep- 
dule Farm, 108 acres, f... 3,925 
December 14.—By Cu 8rerton & Sons. 
Greenwich.—Calydon-rd., f.g. rents 9L, rever- 
sion n! ³ E 5 190 
Huunber-rd., f.g. rents 6l. 6s., reversion in 
CC JV 145 
Forest Gate.—Dames-rd., f.g. rents 14/., rever 
BLOM TION Es 310 


By LEAGE. 
Charlton. 10, Stat ion-ter. (s.), u. t. 77 yrs., g. r. 
3l. 3s., y. r. 601 


——— ——K¶0hũõ 00% „ ee „„ „% „ 2 6 


7 PPP лао ee ee ee „6 ое» ө ө 


—kͤ—̃— 2 


9ataso v n0vans»saofOSreeerciscisscoon 


. Ужын c I a rrr 


, u.t. 43} yrs. 
g. r. 121 128., y. and w. r. Vl. бв ! 
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reversion in 4%} „r. 19,500 
Cromer, Norfolk.—Royal Links Hotel and 
7 acres, f. (ав а going concern) 10,000 
December 15.—By DYER, Son, & HILTON. 
Lewisham.—2, 4, and 6, Court Hill-rd., u.t. 
541 yrs., g.r. 15l. 158., v. r. 1171................... R50 
Blackheath.—12, Dacre-purk, f., PP.. 300 


By Percy W. CLEAVE. 
Poplar.—79, Gough-st., u.t. 36 yrs., g.r. 3l., 
„CCC 150 
Contractions used in these lists, —F.g.r. for freehold 
und- rent; I. g. r. for leasehold ground- rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground - rent; g. r. for ground - rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; L for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
&v. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b. h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; в. for shops; ct. for court. 


— . — 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


„% Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in Biver. £ s. d. 
Best Stocks . — e d 
Picked Stocks for Facings 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depót. 
£ s. d. 


eee ee 


Red 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 
GLAZED BRICK8— 
Best White, 
Ivory, and Salt 


Best Stourbridge 


Fire Bricks ... 4 0 


One Side and two 


Glzd.Str'teh'rs 11 7 6 Ends 17 17 
Headers ............ 1017 6 Two Sides and 
Quoins,Bullnose, one End 18 17 


0 
0 
0 
Double Headers 18 17 6 
6 
6 
6 


and +} in. Flats 14 17 6 
D'ble Stretchers 16 17 6 


Second Quality £1 108. per 1000 less than best. 


Splays & Squinta 16 7 


в. d. 

Thames and Pit Sand . 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast. 5 6 » » 
Best Portland Cement ......... 30 0 per ton, » 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 * ">. 

NoTE—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 

ordinary c for sacks. 

Grey Stone Line 13s. Od. per yard delivered. 


Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. Od. per ton at rly dpt. 


Per Ft. Cube. 
Baru Әтомк — delivered on road  waggons, a: 


*995090900*000800090002090000900*0009090904009000909900400»90408 1 4 


PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average) 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Pad n De Nine Elms De 
dingto pot, pot, or 


co 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
‘Paddington De Nine Elms Depo 
Pimlico Wharf p = 


62„%ĩ.„%%%„%%%„%%%„ % „„6„„%„6„%„ „09 2 V 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
8. 1 
Ancaster in blocks.. e Closeburn Red 


Beer in blocks ...... Freestoue ......... 2 

Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 

Darley Dale in Freestone ......... i 
b —— 3 Talacre & Gwespyr 


blocks ............... 2 8 


YORK Srowk— Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depbt. ` 
Scappled random blocks „ . i 


, Рег Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway ?t. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ay 
2 in. to 21 іп. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) “ 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto........... F ' 
Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Rail t. 
Scappled random blocka 1 3 
Per Ft. Super Delivered at Railway Dep't. 
6 in. sawn two si landing to sizes (under f. 
Super 1 siad vega e .* 
6 in. rub two sides ditto .............................. 3 
З in. sawn two sides slabe (random sizes) ....... 1: 
2 in. self-faced random йаёв........,.................... 0 + 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In. In. £ 8. d. In. In. £4 
20x10 best blue 30x1lO0bestEurka _ 
BO `......... 13 6 unfading green 15 I; ^ 
20x12 ditto ...... 1317 6 30x12 ditto ......B 7° 
20 x 10 lst quality 18x10 ditto ...... 13 3 
o 13 0 0 16 x 8 ditto 10 5 
20 x 12 ditto ...... 1315 0 20 x< 10 permanent 
16 x 8 ditto......... 7 0 n. IE: 
22x10 best blue 18 x 10 ditto ...... 9 
ortmadoc. 1212 6 16x8 ditto en’ 
16 x8 ditto ......... 6 12 6 
TILES. 
At Bailway Depôt. 
s. d. 1 4 
Best plain red roof- Best  ''Hartshill" 
ing (per 1000) ...... 42 0 brand, plain sand. — 
ip and Valley faced (per 10%) .. X : 
doz.)...... 3 7 Do. pressed (per 
Best Broseley (per 1000) — 0 
1000) .................. 0 Do.Ornamental (per 
Do. Ornamental(per 100 ves x 
1000) .................. 6 Hip (perder. + 
Hip and Valley Valleyíper doz) 3 
doz.) ...... 4 0 Staffords. (Haney! 
Best Ruabon red Reds or Briided — 
brown, or brindled r 1000 ae 
(Edw'ds)(per1000) 57 6 d-made Sand. 
Do. Ornamental(per faced (per las $ ' 
1000) .................. 0 Hip (рет do.). 
Hip (rer doz.)... 4 0 Falie (ver dex) 5 
Valley(perdoz. S8 0 
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DESIGN FOR THE GOLD MEDAL, BY Мв. JOHN C. 
ROGERS. 
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BERRINGTON. 


Shoreham Cottage, Shoreham, (See page 769.) 


Messrs. Moscrop-Young & Glanfield, Architects. 


THE ARCHITECT’S CLERK. 


E have already made some brief 
comments on the papers read 
at the R.LB.A. anent the 

responsibilities of architects, pointing out 
the difficulties these throw in the way of 
an architect devoting due attention to his 
functions as a skilled designer and the 
detrimental influence all these responsi- 
bilities must exercise on the quality of his 
work. 

Yet the architect dare not neglect 
them, being forced in the protection of 
his livelihood to guard against the 
liabilities they entail. If his staff is 
well organised and well chosen some 
relief will be afforded, but the faculty 
for carrying organisation to a high pitch 
is not usually а marked characteristic 
of the artistic or professional classes; 
besides, there is the added difficulty of 
the fluctuating nature of the architect's 
employment—one year he may have to 
cope with a large amount of work and 
the succeeding one with not a quarter 
the quantity, and his usual method of 


dealing with these variations is the 
employment of a larger or smaller number 
of assistant: in che drawing office, relying 
on himself for the conduct of the business 
side of his professional work. Many an 
architect must have felt that he would 
be much better off with a capable business 
assistant than with one or more draughts- 
men, whose work he would prefer to 
do himself had he the time, knowing 
that he could carry his ideas further 
with the pencil in his own hand. Some 
few have been able to put such a system 
in operation in their offices, but these 
are in а minority owing to the lack of 
assistants qualified to undertake this 
side of office work. Now, as we all know, 
there is a large surplus in the supply of 
architects’ draughtsmen, and the less 
skilful find it uphill work to make a 
living. It does not follow that a lack 
of the facilities of artistic perception and 
imaginative design carries with it any 
disability to appreciate the practical 
conduct of building operations, and if 


attention were concentrated on these 
there is nothing to prevent many a 
relatively incompetent assistant becom- 
ing a very co mpetent and valuable 
“ architect's clerk." The qualifications 
demanded are not so exceptional but 
that with steady and concentrated 
application many a level-headed 
youngster could master them; and if 
he can be induced to realise that he 
will really be rendering more valuable 
service than as a designer it would be 
to the advantage of all concerned. 

There is a real need for a supply of 
competent architects’ clerks specially 
trained for this position. They would not 
be required to have any artistic skill, 
but should understand drawings and 
all matters involving legal responsi- 
bility, such as Building Act regulations, 
London County Council or other similar 
requirements, building by-laws, party- 
wall notices and awards, all matters 
connected with contracts, certificates, 
dealings with sub-contractors, etc., the 
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ROADS, etc.—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
aragraph is the latest date when the tender. or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


the Engineer, Mr. А. E. Adams, M Inst.C E.I.. 
A.M.Inst.M.E., High-street, Chippenham, Wilts, 
on deposit of 3l. 3s. 

JANUARY 15.—Gloucester.—STONE.—For supply 
of atone for use on main roads. Forms of tender 
obtained from the County Surveyor, Mr. E. 
Sinnott, M.Inst.C E.. Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

JANUARY 16.—London.—Roaps.—For works of 
сераіг on the following roads Beaumont road. 
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Southfeld; Southmead-road, Southfield; that 
part of Augustus-road, Southfield, which lies be- 
tween Inner Park-road and Princes- road. Speci- 
fications and drawings seen, and forms of tender 
from the Borough Engineer, New Streets Depart- 
ment, No. 56, East.hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Deposit of 5l. 58. 

Жж JANUARY 15.—West Ham.— Roaps.—The West 
Ham Education Committee invite tenders for 
formation of two short connecting roads. See 


advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
JANUARY 17.—Lewes.—MaTERIALS.--For the 


supply of broken granite, broken Kentish rag- 
stone, broken Sevenoaks stone, broken flints, 


Public Appointment. 
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etc. Specification, conditions of contract, and 
forms of tender from Mr. E. W. Ray-Johnson, 
Highway Surveyor, Surveyor's Office. 

JANUARY 17.— Uckfield.— MaATERIALS.--For the 
supply of broken granite, broken Kentish rag- 
stone, etc. оресскпоп conditions of contract, 
and forms ої tender from Mr. Ray- 
Johnson, Highway Surveyor, Surveyors Office. 
Buxted, Sussex. 

JANUARY 30. — Willenhall. — SEWERAGE.—For 
the construction of new sewage-disposal worka. 
Tlans seen, and quantities, specification, and 
form of tender from the nt ineer, Mr. T. Edgar 
Fellowes, C.E., Town Hall Willenhall, on 
deposit of 101. 


Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 


+ 
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®CLEBK or WORKS. . . . е. ТРЕЕ 


ЖОКТО | Hendon Education Com. 


سے 


31. 10s. per week .. 


T to be in 


8 jj 8 Jan. 6 


Auction Sales. 
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Nature and Plaoe of Sale. 
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* EHOLD BUILDING LAND, FULHAM, 8.W.—At the Murt 
S BUILD.NG SITE, HIGH-STREET, LEWISHAM, S.E.—At the Murt 
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RECENT SALES—Continued from page 759. 


By NICHOLAS. 
Clupham.—Park Hill, Froxfield, f., p. £2,500 
By Rutter, Sox, & VINE. 
Tottenham Court-rd.—37, Grafton-st. (8.), f., 
wr. 1401. Bg. nores usted e one 1,050 
Clapton.—107, Downs-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. BL, 310 
Holloway. 276, 55 u. t. 54 yrs., g. r. . 
5l. 10s., y. r. Г ct tle autos. СҮ? 275 
Camden Town.—5, Lyme-ter., u.t. 23 yrs., g. r. ‚ 
no II., r ЕЕС ðͤ 215 


St. Pancras.— Drummond- st., i. g. rents 75l., : 
u. t. 8 угв., g.r. 191... n 6 255 
By Коска, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Chelsea.—88, Beaufort st., u. t. 62 yrs., g. r. 10l., 


. T. 5 lll tenis rhe 455 

Westminster. —30, 32, and 34. Catherine: st., f., dm 
T: TO SS es . | , 
5, Buckingham-st,, L. a o del 

, Pulace-st., f., Y. r. 500. an 7 

о. Duke at Cambridge b.b., f., у.г. 601. 1,050 
59 to 69 (odd), Catherine-st. ; 2, 4, and 6, Wil- 
fred-st., f., у.х. 389l. l. n eee 5,500 
December 13.—By BISI ET & Sons. 
Charlton.—373 and 375, Woolwich-rd., u. t. 
781 yrs., K. r. 91. 10s., W. r. 721. 168. ............ 340 
By ALEX. PHILLIPS. 
Paddington.—Harrow.rd., l. g. rents 521. 10s., | 

u. t. 26 yrs., К.г. nil. . „ 525 
Harrow. — 0, Pinner-rd., u. t. 84yrs., g. r. 6l. 68., | 

er, 401. aee enne М, 300 

By Pd ео x ro T 

'lebone.— 43 un , York-st., u.t. yrs., 
n 70l., y. and W. r. О611. 8ͤv hq 145 

17, Crawford.st. (s), u. t. 44 yrs., g. r. 301., 
W. T. 159]. 233333 v 150 

39, New-st.-mews, u. t. 9 yrs., g. r. nil, w. r. 
2671. 166. f Met P it , 310 

1, 2, 3, and 7, Little Park-la.; 2, 3, and 4, 
Allsopp'st., u.t. 3j yrs. g. r. 90l., w.r. i 

351. 10. 

Paddington. —1 to 5, Cirencester-pl., u. t. 474 yrs., 

By Foster & CRANFIELD. | 

Leytonstone.—13 to 21 (odd), Beulah-rd., f., 

w. T. HOL 1e 630 
Stratford. —1, Short-rd., f., у.г. o UR 190 

94, 100, and 102, Leytonstone-rd. (s.), f., 

or БАРВ 8 735 
West Ham.—2, 4, and 6, Janson-rd. (s.), f., 

ж.т. 991. 166 кы Лы fig sce dest ð TOS MOS 610 

94, 96, 104, nnd 106, Janson-rd., f., w.r. 
8. E 565 
92, 94, and 96, Stephens-rd. (s.), f., w.r. 

93l. 12 a е М 2. 460 
Ilford —341, High. rd. (s.). f., у.г. 360. 275 
Holloway. — 21. Burnard.pl., f., w. r. ЗИ, 48. 170 
Hornsey.—9 and 11, Harringey-rd., u. t. 58 yrs., 

g. r. 101 . W. r. 521... 125 
Kilburn.—105 and 107, Carlton.vale, f., w. r. 

93l. 12s e Жр 400 
Hackney.- 90 and 92, Laburnum.st., f., w. r. x 
Bead сы Л, Paradise-row., f., w. r. 521. 250 
Bloomsbury.— 2, Goldsinith-st., f., .. 125 
Fulbam.— 32, Dimsdale-rd., f., w. r. ЗИ. 4e....... 260 

35 und 37, Marvravine-rd., f., w. r. S мшез 350 
Chelsea. — 117. Walton st. (s.), f., W. r. 651 ........ 465 
Walton-on-Thuimes.—High-rd., freehold land, 

la 2 r. 3 p. ene HH 140 

By BOULTER & COOPER. 
Keldholme, Yorks.—Manor House and Deep- 

dale Farm, 105 acres, f... cesses 3,925 

December 14.—By CH‘ STERTON & Sons. 
Greenwich.—Calydon-rd., f.g. rents 9l., rever- 

siou in FS FER AG ax o sce cede) Paene e TE 190 

Humnber.rd., f.g. rents 6l. 6s., reversion in 

8 ü DL RE 145 
Forest Gate. —Dainies-rd., f.g. rents 141., rever- 

sion in 57 „r 310 


By whom Offered. Ө asd 
CCC Edwin Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley .......:......... ... Jan. 10 
V Wiltshire V)¼ꝙ¼ y A ⁵³V о seda ape upde ge | Jan. 16 
By LAGE. STONE. 
kic и Series (8.), u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. Per Ft. Cube 
%%% BOG MT" £550 А 
3 By Nawpox & SHEPHARDS. БИН стоя DON on road waggons, r н 
Я 3 ti u t., .t. 36 тА о ЗАДА ry 
mur Le. Huntingaomet, wt 30 Yrs! yo рондо delivered on Toad wiggona, ino Els 
3, ride.st.. u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 5l., e.r. 301 MEE 120 pot *90000909090009000090004900900*9000000900000009900000004000900900 1 8) 
Haverstock Hill.—4?, Mansfleld- rd., u. t. 36 yrs., PORTLAND Stowe (20 ft. average) 
Kentish Town--land3 Lewisst, wi 20 7. > Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
g.r. Sl., y. and e. r. 801. ........................... 235 шон POM Nine Elms Depót, or 
z3, Cariton-rd., u.t. 39 yrs., g.r. 6l, w. r. 15 wen Base bed аена таа тои 23 
184 and 192, Weedington- rd., u. t. 43] yrs., Paddington Depót, Nine Elms Depot, or 
g.r. I?l 12s.. y. and w.r. 831. бв ИР CET. 260 оо €9009009000098»000900090090020000099909009989*09 2 4. 
By DEBENHAM, TEWsoN, RICHARDSON, & Co. Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Bail Depê 
City.—30 and 31, St. Swithin's-la., f.g.r. 6721., , s. d. У в в. 4. 
reversion in 48} „r . 19,90 Ancaster іп blocks.. 1 10 Close burn Bed 
Cromer. Norfolk.—Royal Links Hotel and Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestone ........ . 3 0 
7 acres, f. (as û going concern) ................. 10,000 Greenshil in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
December 15.—By Dyer, Sox, & HILTON. Darley Dale in Freestone ........ . 24 
Lewisham.—2, 4, and 6, Court Hill-rd., u.t. blocks . . .. . . . . 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
541 yrs., g. r. 151. 15s., y.r. II.. os R50 Bod Corsehill in . Stone ——— 22 0 2 8 
Blackheath.—12, Dacre-park, f., 5ꝛßꝛ . 300 blocks ............... 2 8 


; By Percy W. CLEAVE. 
Poplar.-- 79, Gough-st., u.t. 36 yrs., g. r. 3l., 
. / etta 150 
Contractions used in these lista. F. g. r. for freehold 
und- rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground - rent; i. g. r. for 
roved ground - rent; g. r. for ground - rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; L for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
Offices ; в. for shops; ct. for court. 


— — — 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


%% Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices —a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ в. d. 
Best ice noraen er vaa ra данатын вая . 1138 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ........................... 270 
Per 1000, Delivered at Bailway Depot. 
£s d 2 в. а. 
Flettons ............ 110 6 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Statfordshire... 3 15 
Bed ............... 312 0 Do. Bullnose...... 4 0 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 


Buabon Facing 5 0 0 
GLAZED Bricks— 
Best White, 

Ivory, and Salt 


Fire Bricks ... 4 0 


One Side and two 


Glzd.Str'tch'rs 11 7 nds ............ 17 17 
Headers ............ 10 17 Two Sides and 
Quoins, Bullnose, one End 18 17 


0 
0 
0 
Double Headers 13 17 6 
6 
6 
6 


and 4) in. Flats 14 17 
D’ble Stretchers 16 17 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


Splays & Ѕашпів 16 7 


оо AR 


s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand . 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .................. 5 6 ө " 
Best Portland Cement ......... 30 0 per ton, ө 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 » » . 


NoTrE—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime 13s. 0d. per yard delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 278. Od. per ton at rly dpt. 


YORK STONE— Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Bailway Depót. s. 4. 

Scappled random blocks .................................... 2 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Hailway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

40 ft. I 2 TT вз, 

6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ; 2 6 

З іп. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)............ 0 11, 

2 in. to 21 in. sawn one side slabe (random sizes) 0 7 

14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto................. 


*es209*0050000809240€ 


Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dept. 
Scappled random blocks. . . 3 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
PPT 8 — 3 8 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .................... T з 0 
8 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) . I 2 
2 in. self-faced random flags .............................. 0 5 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In. In. £ s. d. In. In. 2 в. d 
90x10 best blue 20 x lObestEur'ka 
Bango : ......... 6 unfading green 15 17 6 
20x12 ditto ...... 13 17 6 20 x12 ditto ...... 18 
20 x 10 1st quality 18x10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
T 13 0 0 16 x 8 ditto ......... 10 5 0 
20 x 12 ditto ...... 13 15 0 |) 20x10permanent 
16 x8 ditto 7 5 0 i asso ] 12 6 
22x10 best blue 18x 10 ditto ...... 912 6 
Portmadoc...... 1212 6  16x8ditto ........ 612 6 
16 x 8 ditto ........ . 612 6 
TILES. 
At Bailway Depót. 
s. d. s. d. 
Best plain red roof- Best Hartshill“ 
ше ( рег 1000)...... 42 0 brand, plain sand 
ip and Valley faced (per 1000)... 50 0 
per doz.)...... 3 7 Do. pressed (per 
Best Broseley (per 1000) TM ES 6 
1000) .................. 0 Do.Ornamental (per 
Do. Ornamental(per 10000 —nꝛͤ 0 
F 6 Hip (per doz.) . 4 0 
Hip and Valley Valley (per doz.) 3 6 
г doz.) + 0 Staffords. (Hanley 
Best uabon red, Reds or Brindi 
brown, or brindled (per 1000) ............ 43 6 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 nd-made sand 
Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
1000) .................. 0 Hip (per doz). 4 " 
ыр doz.)... 4 0 Valley (per doz.) 3 ê 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 


№ 


. а [71 — ao» [ d 7 
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Shoreham Cottage, Shoreham, (See page 769.) 


THE ARCHITECT'S CLERK. 


E have already made some brief 

V Y comments on the papers read 

at the R.LB.A. anent the 
responsibilities of architects, pointing out 
the difficulties these throw in the way of 
an architect devoting due attention to his 
functions as а skilled designer and the 
detrimental influence all these responsi- 
bilities must exercise on the quality of his 
work. 

Yet the architect dare not neglect 
them, being forced in the protection of 
his livelihood to guard against the 
liabilities they entail. If his staff is 
well organised and well chosen some 
relief will be afforded, but the faculty 
for carrying organisation to a high pitch 
is not usually a marked characteristic 
of the artistic or professional classes ; 
besides, there is the added difficulty of 
the fluctuating nature of the architect’s 
employment—one year he may have to 
cope with a large amount of work and 
the succeeding one with not a quarter 
the quantity, and his usual method of 


dealing with these variations is the 
employment of a larger or smaller number 
of assistant. in the drawing office, relying 
on himself for the conduct of the business 
side of his professional work. Many an 
architect must have felt that he would 
be much better off with a capable business 
assistant than with one or more draughts- 
men, whose work he would prefer to 
do himself had he the time, knowing 
that he could carry his ideas further 
with the pencil in his own hand. Some 
few have been able to put such a system 
in operation in their offices, but these 
are in а minority owing to the lack of 
assistants qualified to undertake this 
side of office work. Now, as we all know, 
there is a large surplus in the supply of 
architects! draughtsmen, and the less 
skilful find it uphill work to make a 
living. It does not follow that а lack 
of the facilities of artistic perception and 
imaginative design carries with it any 
disability to appreciate the practical 
conduct of building operations, and if 


attention were concentrated on these 
there is nothing to prevent many а 
relatively incompetent assistant becom- 
ing а very competent and valuable 
“ architect's clerk." The qualifications 
demanded are not so exceptional but 
that with steady апа concentrated 
application many а level-headed 
youngster could master them; and if 
he can be induced to realise that he 
wil really be rendering more valuable 
service than as a designer it would be 
to the advantage of all concerned. 

There is а real need for а supply of 
competent architects’ clerks specially 
trained for this position. They wauld not 
be required to have any artistic skill, 
but should understand drawings and 
all matters involving legal responsi- 
bility, such as Building Act regulations, 
London County Council or other similar 
requirements, building by-laws, party- 
wall notices and awards, all matters 
connected with contracts, certificates, 
dealings with sub-contractors, etc., the 
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preparation of accounts and numerous 
other questions not as a rule presenting 
especial difficulty,but sometimes apt to be 
handled carelessly amid the pressure of 
more interesting work. А training as 
quantity surveyor or as a clerk of works, 
supplemented by the other studies 
referred to, would provide the right kind 
of qualification, but the knowledge of 
quantities and of materials, though 
useful in a small office, would not be 
essential in a large one, where there 
would be quite enough to tackle without 
anv duties in respect of these. 

We feel sure that many architects 
would welcome the possibility of being 
able to engage a qualified clerk to relieve 
him of all the details that are unconnected 
with the practice of architecture as an 
art, and to protect him from careless 
phrasing that has often resulted in serious 
misunderstandings. Thus, for example, 
an architect may say to his assistant, 
Smithson will do the wrought-iron work 
at So-and-So’s”’; and the assistant may 
write to the builder, We have instructed 
Mr. Smithson,” etc. The architect’s 
clerk would write, We have approved 
Mr. Smithson’s estimate for wrought- 
iron work; please arrange your contract 
with him for this work, including the 
necessary guarantees as to time, payment, 
etc.” Comparison need hardly be made 
between these two forms of letter in 
regard to the risk of a dispute cropping 
up in the future. 

Again, a knowledge of architects’ 
charges will often save hours of worry 
in abstracting diaries and making up 
accounts, work that is rarely within the 
province of the usual type of architect's 
assistant, but which can well be under- 
taken by the confidential clerk. 

Probably we have said enough to 
prove that there is а fair opening for 
the special type of architect's clerk "' 
as distinguished from the assistant, and 
that if a proportion of those interested 
in building operations qualified for this 
position they would materially improve 
their chances of advancement, while the 
architect in practice would be to some 
extent relieved of the bugbear entitled 
the newer responsibilities.“ 


— —— 
"THE WOMAN IN THE 
CASE." 


„ have heard much lately of the 

| contemplated attack on the 
profession of architecture by 
the educated woman. We, for 
our part, feel no inclination to discourage 
such an attempt. Indeed, the more 
really competent aspirants there are in 
any profession the more healthy 1s its 
condition ; it is only the dilettante and 
inefficient that lowers its status, and the 
woman who is prepared to bring the full 
force of her intelligence and ability to 
bear on the mastery of this art might 
conceivably take rank as a competent 
exponent of it. We think the claim that 
the physical requirements of the active 
ee of architecture render the pro- 
ession unsuited to women hardly carries 
the weight that has sometimes been 
given to it, and, putting aside the ques- 
tion as to whether the modern tendencv 
towards the suppression of sex differences 
1з a good one, a question too wide to be 
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argued here, there seems little reason 
why architecture should not be as open 
as any other profession to both sexes. 

As matters are the woman has indeed 
exceptional opportunities for proving her 
ability. There is nothing to prevent her 
from submitting a competitive design for 
a town hall or a hospital, and if it 
obtained the award, what a triumph!— 
and what purgatory for any unfortunate 
public body who might be so ill-advised 
as to put obstacles in the way of her 
carrying out her design ! 

However, the woman is as yet but 
feeling her ground, and has not so far 
attempted to make good so large a 
claim; she cautiously and ingeniously 

oints to the Jong experience she has had 
in the domestic sphere and to the 
probability that she is much better 
qualified than mere man to deal with 
the problems of the home. Very well, 
let us take her, for the moment, at her 
own valuation, and, à propos of this, 
imagine a short interview between the 
accomplished lady and а prospective 
client. 

Omitting the preliminary negotiations 
between Mr. Brown and Mrs. A., whom 
he has now decided shall design the house 
he and his wife propose to build, we will 
plunge straight into the middle of their 
first business discussion. 

Mr. B.: “ Now, by this schedule you 
will see the accommodation we think we 
should get for the 2,0001. we propose to 
spend: Two servants'- rooms, day and 
two night nurseries, with bathroom and 
nursery pantry attached. Our own bed- 
room with large dressing-room and bath- 
room en suite, two double guests'-rooms 
and two single ones, with one or two bath- 
rooms conveniently placed. Dining- 
room, drawing-room—large enough for 
dancing—billiard-room, top lighted. 
Pantry, which would also do for service- 
room, and a small servants’ sitting-room, 
with all the usual kitchen offices, spacious 
and not cramped ; the coal cellar to hold 
а truckload.” 

Mrs. A.: Do you keep a motor? 

Mr. B.: “Oh, yes, a small run-about ! 
But still, we are thinking of a larger one. 
We should want a garage about 20 ft. by 
10 ft., and I should like a small workshop 
attached, as I amuse myself with a lathe 
and other little carpentering jobs.” 

Mrs. A:: What was your idea of the 
sizes for dining-room, drawing-room, and 
entrance hall?“ 

Mr. B.: “ Well, our present dining- 
room is 20 ft. bv 16 ft.; a little larger 
than this would do. But our drawing- 
room is only 17 ft. square; we should like 
our new one at least 10 ft. more each way. 
Of course, we should want a hall we cou!d 
sit in comfortably." 

Mrs. A. (after a pause): “ 3,0001. 
might just cover the cost of your house, 
but I doubt it. I could promise that north 
or east of London it could be built for 
3,500/.—onlv, of course, in a simple 
fashion." 

Mr. B.: *Oh,but—oh, no! Jones said 
he thought—— You know Robinson's 
house is quite as big, and he only gave 
2,8001., with three acres of ground. I 
have to live in Surrey, and the ground I 
want will cost 8001.” 

Mrs. A. (severely): "I do know 
Robinson's house. Did you know he is 
trying to sell it?“ 
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Mr. B.: "Why on earth should he 
want to sell such a charming old house? 
The Georgian front was just the kind of 
thing I was going to suggest for ours." 

Mrs. A.: “ Yes, delightful, isn’t it? 
But I met Mrs. R. in town the other dav 
and heard all about their troubles. Did 
you know they had to spend 700l. when 
they went in ? " 

Mr. B.: No; he only spoke of a little 
decoration." 

Mrs. A.: “I fear he was not quite 
candid. But as Mrs. R. was not respon- 
sible for the purchase she was very much 
more explicit. The first snowstorm 
found out all the weak points in the roof, 
which, even after an expenditure of 160l. 
still gives trouble at times; the serva ur- 
wing had no dampcourse—a wicked wav 
those old Georgians had ; and the garden, 
being clay, was often a swamp until tuey 
drained it; two bits of underpinning ran 
away with 90l., and altogether the first 
year was a troublous one. Then the 
position of the house, so far from any- 
where, while ideal for the master and 
mistress, with their motor, is regarded in 
a very different light by the domestic 
staff. A servant can rarely be persuaded 
to stay for more than six months, and, as 
they have to employ five as against 
three at their old place, Mrs. R., with 
perhaps a little 1 exaggeration, 
says that most of her time is occupied 
looking for new maids. No wonder 
they got the house for less than half what 
it must have cost!“ 

Mr. B.: Yes, I see, I suppose it is 
hardly fair to expect to get а new house 
on quite that scale for the same money. 
Put, of course, as the site I have in view 
is within half a mile of the station we 
should not be in quite the same fix as the 
Robinsons.” 

Mrs. A.: “ Don't be too sure. Didn't 
you say that it was open common nearly 
all the way ?” 

Mr. B.: “Yes, and a large park 
beyond, so that we should be two miles 
from the village; but we do nearly all 
our shopping in town." 

Mrs. À.: * You must take the risk. 
After all, you cannot be expected to make 
your staff the sole consideration. Ву- 
the-bye, what number do you employ ? " 

Mr. B.: “Cook, house-parlourmaid, 
and nurse, gardener two days a week. 
That would do, would it not ? " 

Mrs. A.: Yes. I should have a poor 
opinion of my capacities if I could not 
devise а 2,0001. house to be run by this 
staff. But, of course, we have not yet 
settled whether the house you are going 
in for is to cost 2,0001. or 3,5001.” 

Mr. B.: “ Well, 2,5001. is the outside 
limit. I don't know what we can cut 
out." 

Mrs. A.: “If you will leave your 
schedule with me I will go carefully 
through it and make my suggestions.” 

Mr. B.: "Anyway, І suppose the 
billiard-room would have to ро?” 

Mrs. A. : “ We might get it in the roof, 
or make the hall big enough; but unless 
your wife is very keen on it she will 
probably say * No’ to the latter scheme. 

Mr. B.: “ Yes, I must talk that over 
with her." : 

We will drop the conversation at thi: 
point and leave it to our readers to decide 
how far such a discussion would indicate 
& special feminine faculty in the practice 
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purely archi- 
tectural side of the question has been 
intentionally ignored, as it would be 
going over ground that has been 
traversed again and again. Whether the 
feminine mind possesses an imaginative 
faculty in the fine arts only needing the 
necessary education to develop it is a 
matter on which the evidence is too 
conflicting to justify a definite decision; 
but as we have not enough really imagina- 
tive geniuses to undertake the work of 
providing comfortable homes for all who 
are prepared to build them this question 
may fairly be disregarded in considering 
the claims of women in domestic work. 

It has been argued that the woman 
who takes up a profession must of neces- 
sity do so in the same whole-hearted 
way as a man to the neglect of any 
domestic training, and that she would in 
that case be on exactly the same footing 
in regard to domestic experience, and 
therefore her claim to superior capacity 
in this respect would fall to the ground. 

If all our procedure were governed by 
strictly logical rules this argument is 
quite sound, as, given a man and a woman 
of equal ability, they must both, to 
achieve an equal degree of professional 
skill, devote the same proportion of their 
time to professional одев, but as no two 
persons are of exactly equal ability, and 
as very few have no interests outside 
their professional work, the contention 
we have referred to is inconclusive. It is 
quite likely that the man is giving part of 
his energies to some civic duty or some 
favourite sport, and the woman may 
recognise to a similar extent the claims 
of domestic duties. Thus, we may yet 
see the domesticated woman practising 
as an architect. 


— 8 — 
NOTES. 


THE fourth Report of the 
Royal Commission on 
University Education in 
London deals with the question of housing 
London University. In the opinion of 
the Commissioners it is essential that 
no scheme can be put forward unaccom- 
panied by a proposal to provide a site 
and buildings more convenient than those 
now occupied. Regarding the University 
as a great public institution it demands 
for its headquarters permanent buildings 
appropriate in design to its dignity and 
importance, and specially constructed 
for its purpose. The Imperial Institute 
does not fulfil these conditions and lies 
too far west; besides having never been 
associated with the University in the 
minds of the public, it possesses no digni- 
fied public hall such as the McKwan 
Hall, in Edinburgh, or the Whitworth 
Hall, in Manchester, nor has it suitable 
accommodation for the Senate, for 
Committees, the principals, and the head- 
quarters’ staft. Neither does it provide 
for meetings of Convocation and the 
graduates and officers attending them. 
In addition, accommodation is desirable 
for a Union Club house, headquarters 
for the Officers’ Training Corps, and 
rooms for professors, graduates, and 
students. The question as to whether a 
central library is desirable is left open, 
but in regard to this and provision for 
more advanced studies it is felt that 
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something beyond that provided in the 
various constituent institutions ought to 
find a place in the central buildings. 
Taking all these points into consideration, 
it is definitely recommended that imme- 
diate steps should be taken to find a suit- 
able site of sufficient size to allow a large 
measure of freedom in determining the 
nature of the building to be erected, and 
the production of the Report has been 
accelerated in view of the limited oppor- 
tunities for obtaining such а site in а 
central position. No particular district 
i8 indicated; possibly the Surrey side of 
the river might afford such a site as is 
foreshadowed in the report. 


: THE monument to the 
9 5 Wellington Duke of Wellington will 
St Paul, ^ shortly be completed by 
thedral, the erection of the bronze 
equestrian statue which 
Mr. John Tweed has sculptured from a 
model he prepared a few years ago, 
based upon Alfred Stevens's original 
sketch-model and pen-and-ink drawing 
preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. In our issue of May 28, 1910, 
we published illustrations of the monu: 
ment as it then appeared with the trial 
mode] in position and contrasted with 
this а sketch of the original design used 
by Mr. Rickards in his paper, when com- 
paring the more plastic treatment first 
intended by Stevens, which was subse- 
quently abandoned in favour of the less 
satisfactory one with its four pediments 
that we now see. Our number of January 
6, 1894, contains & view of the monument 
taken just after its removal, mainly at 
the instance of Lord Leighton, into the 
second bay of the nave arcade (north) 
from what is now the Chapel of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George. 


| PLANS have been prepared 
Has Guildhall by Mr, Sydney Perks, City 
mprovement S Ж { buildi 
Scheme. urveyor, ior rebuilding, 
at а computed cost of 
some 50,000/, the offices on the east 
side of Guildhall-yard, including the 
Irsh Chamber (1825). The intention 1s 
to provide better accommodation, upon 
а site which extends as far as the 
“ Guildhall” Tavern, by means of three 
galleries, each 70 ft. long, with several 
smaller rooms, for the Art Gallery in 
the upper floors of а new block to 
contain the Lord Mayor's Court, Irish 
Chamber, and other business depart- 
ments. The entire scheme embraces 
the west side of the yard as well, where 
are now the Guildhall Justice Room 
and the offices of the Remembrancer and 
the City Solicitor above. The buildings 
on the east side occupy the sites of the 
collegiate church of St. Mary Magdalene 
and All Saints (north), and the adjoining 
Blackwell—more correctly Bakewell— 
Hall (south). With the Hall was 
incorporated the library—the first free 
library founded in  England—which 
Richard Whittington's executors built 
on the south side of the church. Rebuilt 
in or about 1588 and again, after the 
Great Fire, Bakewell Hall had a west 
facade 105 ft. long, with а bold, over- 
hanging cornice and pediment supported 
by carved modillions. In 1820 the Hall 
gave place to the (old) Bankruptey Court, 
designed by William Fowler. In 1823 
William Mountague, City Architect, built 
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the (old) King's Bench (Lord Mayor's 
Court) and Common Pleas, the former 
taking the site of the Guildhall кш 
between which and the Guildhall lay 
Cut-throat Alley (see а plan in the 
Builder of June 4, 1910). The chapel 
was built by the Frowyks as London 
College, and dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene and All Saints in 1299. It was 
rebuilt in 1451 as the Church or Collene 
of Guildhall; it served latterly as a 
Court of Requests. 


Mr. SYDNEY PERKS, who 1s 


1 responsible for the resto- 
Problem. ration of Dance's front on 


the north side of the court- 
yard, has set himself no easy problem in 
respect of the treatment of the east and 
west facades. The existing front has, 
of course, an historical interest, which 
excuses much that can hardly be regarded 
as admirable from any other point of 
view, and one would scarcely desire to 
see two more facades of Dance's “ Batty 
Langley " Gothic. At the same time, 
some sort of harmony should run through 
and link up the three façades, in order 
clearly to indicate that they belong to 
one and the same building. Perhaps this 
could best be done by keeping the general 
treatment on broad and simple lines, 
introducing an echo of Dance's fanciful 
conception in terminal features at the 
south-east and south-west corners. We 
shall look forward with interest to the 
architect's solution of this exceptionally 
difficult problem. 


Mr. Epw. HAMILTON BELL 
writes to the Times, in 
answer to the customary 
“ outcry " concerning the removal of 
works of art to the U.S.A., to point out 
that really from the point of view of 
civilisation as a whole it is perhaps a 
good thing, as they are so much more 
zealously guarded—and, we may add, 
displayed—in that country. He animad- 
verts on the management of Hertford 
House, instancing the wiring for elec- 
tricity of the great chandeliers and the 
wanton exposure of the jasper perfume- 
bearer of Gouthiére, known as “La 
belle coupe.” And certainly it seems 
as hough this and other objects of 
“ virtu" might suitably be enclosed in 
airtight cases to guard them from too 
appreciative fingering and the corrosive 
eftects of our deplorable atmosphere. 


The Care of 


Art Treasures. 


Оов New Year's issue 
will be, as usual, а special 
one, and it wil be as 
attractive as its predecessors. Sugges- 
tions will be given for an “Imperial 
London," supplementing to some extent 
the drawings published in our first 
number this year. The development of 
the Surrey side of the Thames will be а 
feature of the scheme. Otherwise the 
issue of January 5 will be important. 
With illustrations by Mr. Henry С. 
Brewer, Mr. W. Walcot, Mr. Adrian 
Berrington, and Mr. А. C. Conrade, the 
pictorial side will be well represented ; 
while reproductions of the work of Signor 
Angiolo Zanelli, the Italian sculptor, will 
give further interest to the beginning 
of our seventieth year. 


Our Next 
Issue. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Nottingham Architectural Society : 
The Law Relating to Building Schemes. 


A GENERAL meeting of this Society was held 
on Tuesday, December 12, at the rooms. Mr. 
L. Y. Harris was elected an Associate. 

Other business being disposed of, Mr. W. H. 
Taylor, Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
Licentiate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and Barrister-at-Law, read the 
following paper, entitled ‘‘Some Notes on the 
Law Relating to Building Schemes ” :— 

" There аге several factors at work at the 
present time which may eventually give an 
impetus to the development of land for building 
purposes, namely :— 

1. The Finance Acts of recent years. 

2. The Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909. 

3. The Garden City movement. 

In districts where the balance between supply 
and demand is favourable. 

And, although the second and third of these 
factors will doubtless tend towards the produc- 
tion of more comprehensive schemes in the 
future than have been projected in the past, 
owing to certain restrictions being removed 
which hitherto have retarded the work of 
development, yet I think architects and 
surveyors in whose hands the actual organisa- 
tion of the work of development will lie may 
possibly. be in some danger of overlooking the 
fact that notwithstanding that the conditions 
under which development will take place are 
changing, yet the law relating thereto is in many 
directions stationary, and more particularly 
en points which have a deterrent and hampering 
eflect. 

The broad general principles of the law 
affecting development schemes are quite well 
known and understood. It is when one 
descends to individual cases that one not 
infrequently finds these general principles 
difficult to apply ; and also that they are often 
of a seemingly hampering and vexatious 
character, restricting the natural rights of the 
owner and circumscribing the range of the 
designers’ scope; and when one is confronted 
with such cases one is tempted to a feeling of 
outraged liberty, forgetting that what appears 
to be a hardship on the individual is generally 
for the benefit of the community. 

I propose to put before you a few points in 
relation to development schemes and_ the 
erection of buildings which have often been a 
source of trouble to the architect in the past, 
and most of which will again and again turn up 
in the future, despite the trend in modern 
methods of development and building and in 
legislation relating thereto. 

One is apt to be so obsessed with the general 
lay-out of the work in hand as to overlook the 
small points which not infrequently render the 
whole scheme abortive, or at any rate involve 
an entire recasting after much work has been 
done and time spent. 

These points may be considered under three 
heads, viz. :— 

1. Laying out new streets. 

2. Building lines. 

3. Air space. 


].—Laying Ош New Streets. 

Where land is brought into the market and 
laid out in plots for building purposes, it may 
or тау not be necessary to form new roadways 
where never before the public had any right of 
passage, but it would be safe to say that in 
every case there exists on or adjoining some 
part of the land an existing roadway used by 
the public; such roadway may be a street.“ 
in the common meaning of the term, or a main 
turnpike road, а narrow country lane or even а 
mere occupation road ; and, generally speaking, 
any such road affords building frontage of 
which the owner is not slow to avail himself and 
is consequently looked upon as an advantage, 
when in fact it may turn out to be a source of 
trouble and expense, for when buildings come 
to be erected abutting on such old roadway, the 
owner and his architect are often confronted 
with an objection by the local authority to 
the intended use of the frontage on the score of 
turning the old roadway into a new street,” 
which new street does not comply to the local 
regulations as to width and construction, etc. 

This question as to when an old roadway 
becomes a “new street " has given rise to a 
great deal of litigation, all of which seems to 
me to have ended with no satisfactory resulta, 
for one cannot even now say with any degree 
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of certainty when an old lane becomes a new 
street.” 

Barton v. Eccles Local Board was for a lon 
time the leading case on the point, and seem 
to establish the rule that an old highway 
repairable by the inhabitants at large became 
a “new street" within the meaning of the 
Public Health Acts when buildings were erected 
along it; so that where local by-laws required 
new streets to be 36 ft. wide, and building 
operations were commenced along a road, say, 
24 ft. wide, the owner must throw sufficient 
land into the road to make up the width to 
36 ft., and form and make up the added portion 
in accordance with local regulations; but, in 
effect, this case left the question as one of fact 
to be decided in each instance by the local bench 


of magistrates. 


Following this, in several cases magistrates 
convicted owners of not complying with the 
local by-laws, which convictions in some cases 
were quashed by the Divisional and Appellate 
Courts, who sought to draw а distinction 
between cases where there were buildings on the 
opposite side of the roadway in question and 
where there were not. 

The case of Devonport Corporation v. Tozer 
appears to overrule the doctrine enunciated 
in Barton v. Eccles Local Board, and to 
decide that the ordinary by-laws as to new 
streets do not apply to the case of building 
operations along an existing highway where 
the latter is not interfered with. It should be 
noted, however, that this cannot be taken as 
settled, for this case was really decided against 
the Corporation because they had omitted to 
obtain the consent of the Attorney-General to 
the proceedings. 

The сазе of Smith v. Chorley Rural District 
Council decided that where a local authority 
have honestly considered plans submitted to 
them and they have decided that the proposed 
works amount to laving-out a new street no 
action for a mandamus to compel them to 
alter their decision will lie. 

The result of this crop of litigation seems to 
be that where new buildings are being erected 
at the side of an old road repairable bv the 
inhabitants at large. and there are no buildings 
on the oppostte side, such building operations 
do not amount to laving-out а new street ; but 
that if there are already buildings on the 
opposite side, the reverse may be the case, 
though this has not been definitely settled. A 
building owner is, therefore, left somewhat at 
the mercy of the local authoritv, for if they 
decide that what he proposes to do amounts to 
laving-out & new street, and he is convinced it 
is not, his only course is to proceed and to allow 
the authority to take the first step towards 
what may prove to be an endless piece of 
litigation, or to fall in with their requirements. 

This is eminently а case where the surveyor 
to the authority could be consulted with advan- 
tage as to his views on the point, where there is 
any doubt, before much progress is made with 
a scheme, and so avoid waste of time and 
labour. 

Another by-law relating to new streets in 
force in most districts runs as follows :— 
“ Every person who shall construct а new street 
shall provide at one end, at least, of such street 
an entrance of a width equal to the width of 
such street, and open from the ground upwards." 

To the “ man in the street " this by-law 
means that every new street must have at least 
one end abutting on some other roadway, and 
that the line of abutment must be of the full 
width of such new street. And vet this, which 
is to me a very plain by-law, has been the bone 
of contention between authorities and owners in 
several cases, the former having attempted, and 
not unsuccessfully, to put upon it a strained, 
and, to my mind, an utterly ridiculous meaning. 

The earliest leading case appears to be that of 
Hendon Local Board v. Pounce—commonly 
known as Pounce's Case—where the local board 
contended that by ''entrance " was meant 
„means of access," and that the roadway on 
to which the new street joined must be also of 
the by-law width; so that а new street could 
not be joined on to an old road or street unless 
the latter was of the width required bv the 
bv-laws or was widened to comply with them. 
Unfortunately the judge in this ease adopted 
this view. 

It practically ties up the greater portion of 
land in country districts served by narrow lanes, 
if the local authorities so will it. 

Fortunately few authorities appear to be 
taking up an unreasonable attitude on the 
point, and, in passing. I may remark that the 
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Corporation of this city have & similar by-law 
so worded that the absurdity does not arise. 

Taken in its liberal and proper meaning I do 
not suppose there is any reasonably-minded 
person who would object to it, but even then it 
may in some cases cause great hardship owing 
to the change in other requirements as to new 
streets. 

2.— Building Lines. 

The next point in соп хіоп with building 
schemes which almost every architect must run 
up against at some time or other, and which 
often requires very careful consideration, is 
the matter of the building line. 

In entirely new districts where no building 
has yet been done the building line may gener- 
ally be at the will of the designer, subject to 
compliance with any special local by-laws in 
force. But where buildings are already in 
existence the architect may find that the 
building line is already fixed for him, and that 
such line is in his cage a particular nuisance, often 
restricting the general lay-out and sometimes 
rendering parcels of land more or less waste and 
valueless. 

Most of the cases which occur in this con- 
nexion arise under powers conferred upon 
Corporations or urban authorities to define the 
building line, or under the Public Health 
(Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888, which applies 
only to urban districts. 

With respect to the exercise of the former, 
any person aggrieved by the action of the 
authority is generally entitled to compensation, 
and, although in individual cases the prescribed 
building lime may be obnoxious and detrimental 
to the owner, still he gets a solatium, whereas 
the powers conferred by the 1888 Act, especially 
where they are exercised in an arbitrary manner 
by the withholding of consent to the building 
line proposed by the owner for no apparent 
reason, may result in great inconvenience a 
loss to him; and should he seek to test the 
legality of the authority’s decision, he will 
probably learn to his sorrow the really peculiar 
interpretations which can be put upon the 
provisions of this Act. | 

It is commonly thought that any question 
arising under this Act is one of fact to be deter- 
mined by the magisterial bench ; but when one 
comes to look into cases one finds some very 
puzzling results. 

One point is that the existing buildings and 
the new one must be “in the same street 
within the meaning of the Act, and it has been 
held in Ravensthorpe Local Board v. Hinch- 
cliffe that for the frontage of two buildings to 
be in the same street they must be “in some 
degree of proximity." 

This point came up for view in Warren t. 
Mustard, where the justices decided that the 
two buildings were in the same street, and 
convicted, and on appeal the Divisional Court 
upheld their decision, Mr. Justice A. L. Smith 
saying that with regard to the “ question of 
the buildings being in the same street that was 
a matter of fact for the determination of the 
magistrates, and in this case they had deter- 
mined that the frontage formed by the line of 
cottages was in sufficient proximitv, and what- 
ever he might think of their decision and how- 
ever much he might regret it and regret the 
hardship it might cause to Mr. Warren, the 
court must (please note the word) adopt it." 

Compare this with the case of Levton Local 
Board v. Causton, where the magistrates refused 
toconvict, but the Divisional Court reversed 
their decision. 

In the first case it was decided as a fact, and 
being so decided was held not to be open to 
review, that the building did infringe the Act ; 
whereas in the second case, which would appear 
to all ordinary persons a clear case of infringe- 
ment, the magistrates decided as a fact that 1t 
was not, and then the High Court interfered 
with that finding. : 

In connexion with the question of the building 
line, I should like to draw attention to а case 
recently reported in the Manchester Guardian, 
and also in the Builder, which touches the 
architect very closely—in fact, touches him in 
his tenderest part, viz., his pocket. 

Shortly, the facts were these. An architect 
was suing in the County Court for fees for 
preparing plans for the erection of some shops. 
He prepared the usual copies for depositing with 
the Corporation, who, after keeping them six 
weeks, intimated they could not pass them, 
as thev intended widening the street by 15 ft. 
The defendant owner had seen the plans and 
had approved them. | 

Owing to the decision of the Corporation as to 
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the widening the plans were rendered useless, 
and the defendant refused to pay for them, 
contending that the building line was one of the 
most important points an architect had to 
comply with, and that it was the architect’s duty 
to ascertain definitely where that line was 
before proceeding to draw the plans, and that 
if he neglected to do this he proceeded with the 
plans at his own risk; in the end the judge 
adopted this view. 

At first sight I was tempted to regard the 
result as unjust, but when it appeared that the 
architect knew beforehand that a widening was 
in contemplation but not definitely decided 
upon, my sense of injustice was lessened. as any 
careful man would have endeavoured to have 
arrived at a definite line with the Corporation 
before proceeding with the complete plans, and 
would have obtained his client’s instructions to 
negotiate, for which, of course, he could have 
claimed payment. 


3.—Air Space. 

Having successfully negotiated the obstruc- 
tion known as the building line," an architect 
may in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred fire 
away with his building without encountcring 
further obstacles, but on the hundredth occasion 
may be unlucky enough to be caught in а trap 
with respect to air space. "There is no necessity 
for me to detail the usual regulations as to air 
space about buildings, for they are pretty 
straightforward and seldom give rise to much 
difficulty. Unfortunately, however, the man 
who first drafted this rule would appear to have 
belonged to the fraternity of those who believe 
the world is flat in the literal sense, and to have 
been unaware that buildings are at times erected 
on a hillside. 

Some years ago I had to deal with the question 
of air space in connexion with a building erected 
on & hillside. The circumstances were as 
follows: 

Plans of the house were submitted to the 
local authority, on which a level space of about 
7 ft. was to be excavated at the back, and then 
a retaining wall about 4 ft. high erected to 
uphold the garden. The authority refused 
to pass the plans unless the hillside were 
excavated for 15 ft. from the back wall of the 
house, the latter being of such а height that 
an air space of 15 ft. wide was required by the 
by-laws. 

This contention appeared ridiculous, and after 
considerable delay, filled up by argument with 
the Council's surveyor, the Council eventually 
gave way, and I for a long time was under the 
impression that the Council were legally wrong 
in their contention. In 1907, however, the case 
of Holroyd v. Healy's Breweries was dd s 
out, where the circumstances were somewhat 
similar, except that the back wall butted up to 
the hillside and that the building was a suite of 
Offices. 

The magistrates convicted the owners of a 
breach of the by-laws : on appeal by a majority 
of the Court this decision was upheld. It is 
curious to note that all three judges described 
the result as ridiculous, Mr. Justice Darling 
remarking that as the by-law stood he did not 
see any use in the air space at the back, as a 
privy and ashpit might be erected on it, and 
there was nothing prohibiting these erections 
covering the whole space. 

I believe the constructions put upon the by- 
law as to air space I have just described are not 

enerally adopted on the one hand by the 

uncils, and on the other by owners, and I 
hope nothing I have said will incite anyone 
present to attempt to put such construction 
into practice.” 

A number of interesting points were brought 
up in the discussion, in which most of those 
present too part, and at the close Mr. Heazell 
proposed, and Mr. Gill seconded, а vote of 
thanks to Mr. Taylor for his instructive paper. 
Mr. Maylan supported this on behalf of the 
visitors, and also thanked the Society for their 
invitation. 
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WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 


Mr. Gilbert A. Ramaay has been appointed 
Director of the Art Gallery vice Mr. Charles 
Aitken who was recently appointed as Keeper 
of the National Gallery of British Art, Mill- 
bank. Mr. Ramsay was a pupil of Mr. William 
Leiper, R.S.A., and of the Glasgow School 
of Art. He was elected Master of the Junior 
Art Workers’ Guild, 1911-12. In 1910-11 he 
was assistant to Mr. Aitken, and acted as 
Director in 1911. 
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SHOREHAM COTTAGE, KENT. 


THE design of the alterations and additions 
now being carried out has been influenced by 
the existing portion of the house, which was 
built in the latter part of the XVIIIth century, 
and is a good example of the quiet and unobtru- 
sive tv pe of house of the period. 

The limitations of the site and the accom- 
modation required for the additions necessi- 
tated a practically square plan. All the 
reception-rooms and best bedrooms have been 
planned to face south-west, with an outlook 
over the small River Darenth (which runs 
through the grounds) and across to the neigh- 
bouring hills. 

In order to keep the existing line of roof (a 
condition stipulated by the client) a large flat, 
carried out in reinforced concrete, is to be 
built, supported on 9 in. walls, and cantilevered 
over to hold the ends of the rafters of the tiled 
roof. 

The hall is to be panelled with some genuine 
old Jacobean panelling, the property of the 
client, while the corridor leading from hall to 
dining-room is to be carried out in a similar 
manner, with a groined vaulted ceiling. The 
floor joists over the dining-room are to be of 
light oak moulded. АП the mantelpieces have 
been designed by the architects in character 
with the house. 

The walls are of stock brick covered with 
1}-in. cement rendering, while the cornice is of 
wood painted white ; the tiles are partly taken 
from the old portion of the house which has 
been pulled down, and partly old hand-made 
sand-faced tiles. The exterior woodwork of 
the dormers, cupola, and windows is to be 
painted white. 

The general contractors are Messrs. Holliday 
& Greenwood, Ltd., of Brixton, the ferro- 
concrete roof on the Indented Bar System; 
electric lighting and plant bv the Edmundson 
Electricity Corporation, Ltd.; heating by 
Messrs. Cannon & Co. ; strong-room fittings by 
the Bramah Lock Company; and lift by 
Messrs. Waygood. 

The architects are Messrs. Moscrop-Young & 
Glanfield, Licentiate and A.R.I.B.A., of 20, 
Brook-street, Bon-l-street, W. 
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THE ASTHETIC TREATMENT 
OF CONCRETE. 


AT the seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Concrete Institute on June 7, inthe Lecture 
Hall, at Denison House, No. 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, S. W., Professor Beresford Pite read 
the following paper on The Æsthetic Treatment 
of Concrete © :— 

" I suggest, without any intention of humour 
or hvpercriticism—and at the present stage in 
the study of design for concrete one can «nly 
venture to suggest, fearing to dogmatise— 
that the simplest and directest royal road to 
ultimate artistic and architectural success in 
this material will be to eschew the proce:s 
implied by the title of my paper. То this end, 
which is of course by way of preliminary canter, 
I would beg vou to endeavour, first, to remain in 
practical ignorance as t» the proper meaning 
of the word “ æsthetic "—this will not be 
difficult —and then to persuade you, if you 
possess a glimmering of its implication, together 
with a fuller comprehension of the almost 
limitless possibilities of constructive form 
attainable in reinforced concrete, that to relate 
so abstract а term as esthetic " with anything 
like concrete, by means of the process at 
once mental and physical, which is implied by 
the word ' treatment," had best be avoided, 
if it is at all possible under the circumstances 
in which vou, as а constructor, may be placed. 

That artistic satisfaction and ultimately an 
architectural development upon settled prin- 
ciples wait upon the honest and direct expression 
of constructive purposes and forces should not 
need demonstration. The construction of any 
direct and serviceable machine or building 
тау be beautifully achieved without invoking 
consciously, in the slightest degree, the operation 
which we call :esthetic treatment. 

Abundant illustrations have been offered of 
admirable accomplishments of difficult and 
novel constructive feats in reinforced concrete 
which are .satisfactory without provoking 
artistic or critical consideration. 

Such sensations of pleasure proluced by 
mechanical skill are closely allied to the pre- 
sumed :estheties of beautiful design, though 
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unconsciously and necessarily free from all 
academic standards or canons of architectural 
style. 

Surely not far removed from the success of a 
gigantic reinforced concrete silo or culvert is 
that of the ancient fireproofing by means of a 
stone vault on a great scale of our English 
cathedrals. A small and deeply interesting 
early example, to which  ssthetic purpose 
cannot legitimately be imputed, is the plainly 
constructed Norman chapel of St. John in the 
Tower of London. The constructive steps thus 
attained are simple but pregnant developments 
of building skill, which developed without a 
break in four centuries into the elaborate 
esthetic treatment of the vault of Henry VII.'s 
Chapel at Westminster. 

If it were possible we would gladly surrender 
the necessity of discussing the :esthetic treat- 
ment of concrete and relv upon the common 
practical sense, which is Philistine to the utter- 
most, and knows onlv art as the contents of 
picture-frames and pedestals. If reinforced 
concrete design could be left to the artistic ignor- 
ance of engineers, rather than to their imitative 
instincts, such a development of concrete 
design might come to us in as few generations 
as came through the masters of the mason's 
craft throughout North Western Europe 
during the four centuries which succeeded 
the Мано Conquest. 

But we do not live in the past, though upon it ; 
and are necessarily part of the world to which 
an architectural or zsthetic semblance has 
importance. Architecture in her styles is a 
harmonic treatment of form, and whether there 
is recognisable music in the expression of natural 
forces ог not, the note around us is contagious, 
and we cannot but echo it, parrot-like, until 
gifted with a mental perception of the meaning 
and purpose of the forms we repeat. To the 
architecture or esthetic treatment of concrete 
we must therefore give heed. 

For some considerable time the esthetically 
minded have desired an original style of archi- 
tecture. They feel sure that those antiquarian 
reproductions which by so many are called 
designs incessantly fetter, true artistic inven- 
tiveness. 

This longing it at once natural and unreason- 
able, because repeated features and ornaments 
do become tiresome, and because, do what we 
will, we cannot be otherwise than ourselves, 
and that is to say be original. 

To the jaded architectural imagination the 
advent of a novel svstem of construction in a 
practically new material suggests an oppor- 
tunity for that freshness of design which will 
fulfil the hope of seeing an original style spring 
into being. 

Welcome to the new constructional motive 
anl material is at anv rate secure amongst 
thes» progressive artists. Has not their 
opportunity at last come ? 

But the question immediately arises whether 
the provision of à new material and the appli- 
eation of novel methods of construction aro 
in themselves sufficient to produce original 
esthetic design, fresh in anv refreshing sense, 
having attractiveness and elemental beanty. 

We will grant at once that the new building 
will be strictly true to its principles, and unmis- 
takably express itself as having the thinness 
of reinforced concrete with unaffected realism. 
It shall be built in truth, but the problem 
remains to design it with beautv. Truth as 
to material, by which we have learnt to mean 
without imitativeness of any other material 
such as marble or brickwork, and truth as to 
the structure of its design, bv the avoidance 
of unreal features of constructive import. 
Both may be present in all simplicity an sin- 
cerity, but it may be contidently prophesied 


that an sstheticallv affected апі backward- - 


looking generation will refuso to be satisfiel 
with such unadorned  veracities, and will 
repeatedly demand beauty until something 
sweet, with the taste of which it is thoroughly 
familiar, has been stirred into this simple fare, 
like sugar with mortar in winter to prevent 
freezing. 

This sweet ness to the eve of the world is 
the subject for our present consideration. No 
artist can exist, and the architect as little as the 
musician, in anv other character than that of 
& public nuisance who does not tune his har- 
monies for the publie approval. and appreciate 
his unremunerated responsibilitv to the com- 
munitv when building his personal imaginations 
for the public gaze and common weal. 

The architect, therefore, sets about his task 
of producing pleasantness of aspect, and, guided 
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bv an instructed instinct, he collects ideas 
bee-like out of the material of precedents 
and motives in the world around him. This 
collecting, observation, and reproductive design 
are closely connected, for variation of design 
is related to quality and quantity of observation 
almost though not quite always. 

But before we further consider the most 
practical aspect of the subjects for students, 
namely, from what fields can these precedents 
and motives for the esthetic treatment of so 
novel a construction as reinforced concrete be 
collected, we must bricflv state а few conclusions 
which summarise the architectural principles 
involved. The premise must be first made that 
over all building which assumes nobility or 
claims permanence the laws of the mistress 
art of architecture most assuredly hold. Unless 
these two qualities of high appeal and of 
endurance are sacrificed—and it cannot be that 
any concrete building need be at once mean and 
temporarv—no exception can be pleaded to 
those laws or principles of architecture which 
are manifested as imperative from the Great 
Pyramid onwards through the building history 
of the world. 

This assertion of high aim, coupled with 
permanence, is perhaps the more necessary 
to-day to deliver us from the consideration of 
the fascinating and practical subject of exhi- 
bition buildings. It is difficult, extremely so, 
to judicially settle the claims of a great class 
of constructions purposely endowed by æsthetic 
treatment with а wide popular appeal to con- 
sideration as works of architecture. This task 
cannot be enlarged upon now—reasons for judg- 
ment on the White City are deferred—but the 
rule holds for all our constructive work that 
permanence i8 а vital quality to real architecture, 
and that ephemeral building aiming at merelv 
pictorial or histrionic ends must justify itself 
on shallower grounds than permanent concrete 
building. 

1. There is no common artistic sense or 
experience which will enable the educated and 
cultivated world of to-day to accept the native 
and naked facts of а reinforced concrete 
building of ordinary purpose, such as a ware- 
house or office block, as anything else but 
barbarous, apart from some harmonious relation 
to and reflection of traditional architectural 
forms and proportions which by long usaze and 
historic meaning have established themselves 
as alphabets and symbols of artistic expression 
in the building arts. 

Proportion in the abstract as good or bad 
is easy to talk about; it may be poetical, 
but is difficult to embody and unpractical. 
It would be idle—and this subject is a delightful 
corpus vile for exemplification—to direct an 
architect that his reinforced concrete building 
must be simply true to its material and purpose, 
and rely only on good proportions for success 
and artistic effect. There is a good deal of 
professional and critical cant to the tune of the 
sufficiency and pre-eminent importance of good 
proportion. Let us suggest a simply corrective 
question. What is the canon of proportion that 
the prescriber specifically has in his mind's eve ? 
If it is an indefinite perceptive sense of fitness 
please applv it forthwith to this concrete case, 
wherein the height of every floor and practically 
the size and shape of every opening in the 
walls is settled by canons of use and practic- 
ability—whether warehouse, hospital ward, 
or mammoth residences. 

Queen Anne's Gate Mansions, Westminster, 
may, with all due respect to its inhabitants, 
be suggested as a sufficient example of proportion 
settled bv practical canons without reliance 
on architectural stvle or ornaments. 

II. Therefore, in the absence of artistic 
power to educe beauty out of tho utilitarian 
factors of reinforced concrete building. we are 
compelled to adopt and adapt those past 
architectural forms which have canons of 
proportion and have attained by long accept- 
ance а foree of expression. These archi- 
tectural forms are of age-long growth and 
development, and though they come to us in 
stone amd brick, and therefore seem unsuitable 
and unreal if applied to & novel artificial 
material, we have none other with which to 
make that public appeal for sympathy which 
1з the basis of the artistic sentiment. 

To put it crudely, the classic forms of Greece 
and Rome, the Gothic forms of England, the 
Renaissance treatments of Italy are, after all, 
the staple of the only possible architectural 
treatment of the reinforced concrete architec- 
ture to-day. 

III. A third brief conclusion is that the 
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application of colour, whether in simple tones 
or various patterns, to the surfaces of concrete 
buildings, though such treatment тау be 
purely zsthetie, will not suffice as a satisfactory 
or as an architectural solution of the problem. 

The concrete mass necessarily has colour of 
some sort, whether perhaps the grey of a cement 
or the pink of an aggregate. "This colour 
qualitv, which may be said to be native, mav 
be modified for æst het ie purposes, but it really 
appertains to the texture of the building, and 
belongs to another branch of this subject. 
The propriety of securing an even consistency 
of tone or & clean contrast between applied 
cement dressings and the general surface of 
the wall is, however, to b» mentioned here. 
The application of colour implies a direct intel- 
lectual exercise in zstheties of considerable 
range. It also involves ditferences of colour 
material. though essentiallv between the red 
and white colour- wash bands of a sunlit Oriental 
front and the marble veneers of a medieval 
Venetian palace there is little difference of 
esthetic treatment. Each method is obviously 
applicable to walls of any core, from Babvlonian 
earth mounds to reinforced concrete partitions. 

The esthetic treatment of concrete would 
soon be settled and its practitioners assigned 
positions in schools of painting and decorative 
art if a superficial treatment were sufficient, 
whether in economical distemper ог costly 
marble and ceramics. Imagination will soon 
fly to the Baghdad markets for tile and to 
Byzantium for mosaic, and neither association 
nor scope will be lacking. 

But how in anv scheme of superficial decora- 
tion shall we deal with the new problems 
of plastic form and design ? Colour may be a 
palliative, an enrichment of surface, in that it 
accepts, and does not control, the forms of 
the building to which it is applied. Its appli- 
cation does not deal with the greater principles 
and factors of architectural effect, those of 
proportion, of light and shade, of grouping, and 
of ornamental detail. 

IV. A fourth conclusion is that in texture 
alone, that is, in the quality of the surface, 
lies the ultimate differentiating qualitv of the 
ssthetics of any building material, and espe- 
cially of ferro-concrete. Тһе architectural 
elements of a style may all be simulated in 
stucco as if of stone, even to the reproduction 
of pseudo-constructive jointings and of such 


originally economic  mason-craftiness as 
rustication. The vital esthetic difference is 
that of the texture. The simulation mav 


extend to the superficial elements, but when 
detected, as it inevitably will be, under the 
stress of natural forces, the esthetic value is 
sensibly lessened, and with the repulsion of 
artistic sense and sympathy condemnation 
follows, 

The texture of native materials has a special 
beauty ; that of artificial materials, as of brick- 
work acquired by craftsmanship, both of 
manufacture and of laying and bonding, also 
has intellectual interest. 

It is to this essential or native character in 
concrete that we must look for its expression of 
texture. Though there is a touching interest 
in the impress of the timbering on the concrete 
work of the Roman Emperors, modern fancy 
shuttering cannot be suggested, for there will 
be no lasting result from mere sporadic impulses 
of imagination. The creation of rusticated 
joints by sinking moulding fillets, or such 
like methods of creating a surface design, 
need not be even proposed, for texture is that 
element which із solely necessary to. and 
therefore indispensably connected with. a 
certain material, and by which vou may identify 
and appraise it. It applies not merely to the 
detailed description of smooth, joined, or rusti- 
cated treatment of a cement surface but to 
the character of the area, its extent, and the 
necessary absence or presence of jointings, 
and other evidences of construction. 

The intluence of texture is mainly felt in the 
design and treatment of ornamental detail. 
The relation of material to design compels 
attention in such ornamental details which 
involve consideration of facility or difficulty of 
execution. A hard and intractable material 
naturally restrains the mouldings and carvings 
Which are designed for execution in granite, 
while the surface of a pliant, easily-wrought 
brick or stone wall suggests enrichment and 
delicacy of moulding. 

The suggestiveness both of modelled or cast 
mouldings and enrichments in plaster is also 
of a different character, and this difference is 
th» texture. 
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Modifications of form in the drawing of detail 
owing to increased ductility of the material 
should be welcomed and insisted upon as empha- 
sising a characteristic which it is foolish and 
timid to disguise. 

The absence of building up joints is alone 
sufficient to afford a fine speciality to concrete 
design. The jointing of stonework, originally 
& painful necessity, as the ancient use of 
monoliths shows, has become an artistic 
resource of great value, artificially rusticated 
joints bearing evidence to this fact. The value 
to scale of such jointings is primary, but their 
relation to texture is certainlv not to be 
forgotten. 

In concrete we have now monolithie walls, 
and this is fact and texture at once. ‘The other 
quality of scale, lost through the absence of 
jointing, will have to be recovered by other 
architectural factors of detail. 

The summary of the brief conclusions that 
we have stated on this subject of unusual 
magnitude is negativelv that: 

I. We have found no instinctive guidance 
towards an unbiassed and fresh originality 
in the esthetic treatment of both a novel 
building material and principles of unusual 
application. 

ІТ. That invocations of good proportion or 
of other abstract principles, though useful as 
weapons of criticism, are similarlv of no assist- 
ance in creating a system of design. 

III. That superficial colour treatments are 
insufficient for architectural expression, though 
valuable in assisting «esthetic effect. 

IV. Positively that the texture of concrete 
surfaces modifies and imparts special character 
to any forms employed for architectural pur- 
poses. 

Therefore, while modern considerations of 
utility and of novel constructional methods 
determine the proportions and may spon- 
taneously, or subconsciously, if this may be 
proposed, develop qualities which require an 
zsthetic character, the only method bv which 
definite progress in an architecture of concrete 
will be possible to us is by the scholarly and 
critical employment of the traditional plastic 
forms of architecture modified by and adapted 
to execution in concrete ; and this is its esthetic 
treatment. 

We must, therefore, undertake а short 
review of the development of some of these 
traditional forms, and note the sources and 
purposes of their origination. 

Encouragement in our researches will await 
us. There are enough flowers in the world- 

wide garden of architecture for any collector 
of ssthetic motive or effect. But to extend 
the field in any universal way is both needless 
and unwise. The flowers are around our feet, 
familiar enough and offering ample material 
both for imaginative design and popular compre- 
hension. The current architectural detail of 
stone or brickwork which finds expression in 
spite of translation from native into artificial 
building materials is all we need if we will face 
the problem, really one of the perception of 
artistic adaptability and of refinement, of 
texture, that is of the essential relation of 
the material to the forms into which it is 
moulded. | 

Egvpt and Greece will furnish us with archi- 
tectures in stone the esthetic elements of which 
are derived indirectly and idealised from other 
materials. Rome will show us the application 
of merely architectural forms for æsthetic 
purposes, while in the medieval building alone 
in stone and the kindred crafts shall we find 
a direct æsthetic development coinciding with 
constructive progress. 


Egypt. 

It is of singular interest that one of the 
earliest known architectures of the world, 
that of the Nile Valley, has in constructive 
principle a reinforcement of a weak concrete 
walling. The original Egyptian dwellings were 
built of mud strengthened by a systematic 
reed structure. 

The sloping surface of the thin walls, the 
plaited reinforcements at the angles and at the 
crown of the wall exemplify in a crude form 
the principles upon which we depend in the 
design of reinforced concrete. 

Then the salient forms of this reed and mud 
architecture of between five and six thousand 
years ago in the course of generations crystallised 
by means of painted representations into an 
idealised system of design having sacred 
associations and acquiring an esthetic quality 
which was not present to its originators. 
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These forms are ultimately emploved probably 
after more than a thousand years, frankly to 
condition the structure and decoration of that 
most opposite of building material., Egyptian 
granite, and under structural conditions and 
by methods which are a subject of wonder and 
admiration to moderns. In the result of 
historic action the non-sthetie reed and mud 
architecture becomes, in a material foreign to 
its constructive conditions, the standard and 
source of a grand architecural stvle. 

A translated future may thus await the un- 
abashed directness of non-wsthetic concrete 
building, an aspect of the subject excluded 
by our title. 


Greece. 


A similar transmogrification from a utili- 
tarian construction of wood into an asthetic 
architecture of marble evolved itself in the 
progress of Greek building art. The crude 
and practical modern post and lintel structure 
of the pre-Mvcenean age, with its necessary 
framings, templates, and panels develop, when 
translated into the more enduring but less 
ductible marble, into the graceful order of 
column and entablature, having trigylphs and 
metopes, abacus and echinus. 

The attainment of perfectly artistic crafts- 
manship spontaneously generated a sense of 
esthetic system in the age-long development 
of the Ionian and Dorian architecture of the 
Greek world seems to be evident. 

The original constructive system becomes 
idealised in Egyptian architecture, probably 
through the medium of painted representations 
of the original types, and in Greek building 
through the development of a singular and 
pure power of drawing—that is, of perception 
of abstract beauty in form. The original 
method grows crude and barbaric as the refined 
representation of it develops, and slowly the 
world becomes possessed of definitely original 
types of architecture, both having this common 
element, that they are ssthetic treatments by 
translation into an alien material of an originally 
non-esthetic system of building. 


Rome. 


Rome seems sensibly nearer to us in her 
likeness to the general conditions of our own 
building life. Her genius is expressed in vast 
works of engineering skill, such as the great 
Therme, the Flavian Amphitheatre, and the 
Pantheon. It is, of course, to the point, though 
time does not permit for its thorough discussion, 
to instance the Roman system of reinforced 
contruction of vaults as containing and illus- 
trating the principles of a concrete architecture. 
The elucidation of the æsthetie quality from 
this architecture will illustrate the unconscious 
estheticism of gigantic masses and of curved 
lines of great scale; this I would venture to 
define wholly as engineering. The conscious 
æsthetic treatment—which we may assign to 
the artist—is in Roman work of а superficial 
anl unrelated character, and upon the discern- 
ment of this the architectural critic exercises 
his vivid and forked lightning. This super- 
ficial treatment consists in the non-functional 
application to the concrete building of foreign, 
to wit, a Grecian order of architectural expres- 
sion. The relation, or want of it, between these 
esthetic treatments and the building, both as 
to mass and material, is exemplified with 
singular completeness by а state wedding- 
cake. The internal mass is of concrete, the 
external adornment of a white cementitious 
material, swect to the taste, in which ornamental 
forms are created, often taking a direct archi- 
tectural and Roman semblance. Our title 
as a phrase exactly describes the result both 
of Roman architecture and of this confectionery 
as an `` esthetic treatment of concrete.” 

The development of the Grecian method 
of covering wrought stonework with a thin 
coating of plaster into the system of plaster 
work decoration employed, originally for 
interior Ьу the Romans, opened the way to 
the reproduction of architectural forms entirely 
divorced from constructive obligation ; and 
later on, through the Renaissance of Roman 
architecture in the XVth and XVIth centuries 
of our era, this became а popular and economical 
means of æstbetie treatment. 

The Roman reliance on a foreign type of 
architectural ornament detached from its 
constructive purport may seem in the light of 
the " Seven Lamps " to be unworthy and vain, 
but it continues even to-day to dominate 
universal civilisation, and the entablature 
cornice and typical capitals employed Бу 
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ancient Rome are still the ensigns of her archi- 
tectural empire among the nortnern barbarians 
throughout the colonies of their descendants 
and the world which learns from them. 

The alienation of material and construction 
from asthetic development and use is illustrated 
by these three national architectures of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome; in the first two bv an 
iaealised looking backward to ancestral habits, 
and in the last only by a recognition, almost 
as unintelligent as 16 is unrefined, of the need 
of a popularising element which shall sweeten 
essential constructive utilitarianism—the con- 
fession of this need being both interesting and 
important to us and our subject. 


Gothic. 


The development in Gothic architecture ot a 
purely constructive system of design in stone 
gradually and surely developed its own esthetic 
quality. This truth in the last century de- 
manded а recognition denied to it during the 
generations of the Renaissance art. The 
attainment of architectural beauty in the 
medizval building crafts is & subject fraught 
with high importance to the modern con- 
structor. 'The simple ignorance of classic 
antiquity, and consequently the unaffected 
confidence in themselves which characterise 
the Gothic builders, may also generally be said 
to sum up the relation of tne civil engincer 
and designer of steel structures to-day to 
æsthetics. So long as these men are blind to 
the light of antique art, so long, therefore, they 
are free from error, their ignorance is bliss, and 
the direct accomplishment of many utilitarian 
purposes by them has created a Gothic archi- 
tecture in iron and steel as virile and pregnant 
with spontaneously esthetic effects as the early 
medizval constructions of stone vaults and 
flying abutments. If a sober ornamentation 
were possible, emphasising in metal, as the 
medizval masons did in stone, or the carpenters 
in half-timbered construction, their artistic 
pride in the craftsmanship of their material, 
these would be angels ; but they are men after 
all, and can afford us but little leading in our 
study of the future treatment of reinforced 
concrete. We have yet to attain that distant 
mount of vision from wbich the Forth Bridge, 
& gasometer, or a reinforced concrete silo will 
appear as works either of æsthetie value or 
intention. 

But in each of the medizval crafts as exercised 
by men of artistic sense trained only in the 
manipulation of one material we may find 
abundant instruction in the adaptation of 
accepted form to materials of varying texture. 
Long before any architectural grammar was 
established upon the orders the pointed Gothic 
arch and incipient tracery of stonework provided 
the staple for the only decoration added to 
woolwork, as a multitude of English church 
doors and screens will show, and similarly 
buttresses, pinnacles, and spires, severally 
constructive features develope in stonework, 
create a forest of decorative fancies in the 
wooden 5 of choir stalls. Another 
remarkable aptation of prototype design 
by texture is afforded by the ornamental 
plastered ceilings which attained such richness, 
artistic vigour, and naturalness in the later 
Elizabethan time, bcing developed from the 
elaborately ribbed pendant stone vaulting of the 
latest Tudor period ; à movement short enough 
to be covered by one long life. This #sthetic 
treatment of a plastered surface might suggest 
that wo have arrived at some final illustration 
of the possible direction for concrete facades, 
but though yielding suggestions for ornamental 
freedom, I would point out that, like colour, 
it is a method of decoration which has esthetic 
qualities and charms under architectural con- 
ditions, such as fitting the panel or soffit of a 
room, and offers no substantial guidance 
for the establishment of a system of design. 
But this instance affords a valuable example 
of the influence ot material on practical design 
in the resulting appreciation of the quality 
of the texture. 

It is in complete grasp of the æsthetic quality 
of any fine work of architecture in its achieve- 
ment of satisfactory proportions by traditional 
standards, in its own movements towards a 
higher progressive originality in the dosign 
and employment of detail, in its essential 
relation to the шо of the building which 
it expresses, and its grasp of the higher qualities 
of monumental and poetic design that the 
pathway to an msthetic treatment of concrete 
lies. The newness or constructive motive, the 
wide possibilities of extent and achievement, 
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the freshness of opportunity in textural adapta- 
tion are all incentives of great value to the 
architect, but not one, two, or all the newer 
qualities will justity him in neglecting the 
pursuit of a higher analysis of the true develop- 
ments of architectural beauty or justify him 
in expecting that the path to glory in concrete 
architecture will be gained by any shorter 
route than that of the most earnest application 
and appropriation of the message of all the 
great architecture of the past. Till this has been 
seriously and perhaps slowly undertaken the 
ath of least resistance, of safety and modesty, 
бая been, and still is, to mask the concrete 
quality by а surface treatment of stone or 
brickwork in which only those esthetic problems 
arise with which experience has qualified us 
vet to deal The effervescence and haste 
to demonstrate the elastic possibilities of the 
new method and material of whick many 
examples are provided by our Continental 
confrères have interest and are characteristic, 
but ] hope, and am sure, that the great and 
lasting future of the concrete architecture that 
is now taking root downwards amongst us 


will bear fruit of permanent charm, and that 
being our . it certainly will embody 
and „ a due appreciation of those great 
principles the fruits of which are offered to us 
by the historic monuments of architectural art." 


— — — 


HOUSE AT WOKING. 


THis house was designed by Messrs. 
Marshall E. Walker, A.R.I.B.A., and Arnold 
Harwood. The walls are built hollow, and 
of red bricks of varying shades, with the 
corners of dark grey brick. The roof is of 
dark tiles of uneven surface, and the external 
woodwork is stained; the windows are fitted 
with iron casements. 

The front entrance leads through a small 
lobby into a square hall with panelled dado 
and angle fireplace in 2-in. grey bricks and 
basket fire. The drawing-room is 23 ft. 3 in. 
by 15 ft. 9 in., with a bay in addition over- 
looking a small stone-paved garden. A 
verandah, 12 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft., 1s approached 


from the drawing-room. The dining-room is 
18 ft. by 15 ft., with a large bay and ingle 
(the latter in 2-in. varied bricks) in addition; 
the ceiling has dark-stained beams and the 
woodwork is in oak. The offices are carefully 
planned and roomy, and a back staircase 18 
provided. On the first floor are four bed- 
rooms and a dressing-room, the largest bed- 
room being 18 ft. by 15 ft. without the tay 
window; this bedroom has a  specially- 
designed fireplace of Dutch bricks and tiles. 
On the second floor are three bedrooms, the 
largest 16 ft. bv 13 ft., with box and cistern 
rooms. Most of the bedrooms have good hang- 
ing or store cupboard leading from them. 


— e0 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Amongst the most recent acquisitions are 
the bequests of a portrait in oils, by John 
Jackson, R.A., of Samuel Prout (1783-1852), 
water-colour painter, and a portrait in oils, by 
George Clint, A.R.A., of Thomas Goff Lupton 
(1791-1873), mezzotint engraver. 
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THE 
LONDON ARCHITECT'S 
PROCEDURE. 


‚ MANY a young architect, starting practice 
in London, must have felt that his training 
has left а gap in the knowledge required 
of him. He is presumably well equipped 
as regards his qualifications for designing 
and superintending the execution of his con- 
ceptions. but he has not, as a rule, had an 
opportunity of familiarising himself with 
the numerous questions of procedure that 
arise both before and during the carrying 
out of his work. lt is with a view to 
supplving this deficiency that we have 
decided to give the following notes on London 
procedure with the District. Surveyor. 


Responsibilities of Building Owners. 


Conditions under the various London 
Building Acts affecting the interests of 
building owners grow more complicated as 
tune goes on and fresh legislation is 
enacted. Every London architect realises 
the necessity of keeping all such conditions 
clearly in mind, so as to leave no loop- 
hole for any suspicion of negligence on his 
part as a professional adviser. It is true 
that in the majority of cases the immediate 
legal responsibility attaches not to the 
owner. but to the builder. But, apart from 
the fact that the builder's responsibilities 
may, in the event of his bankruptcy, for 
instance, devolve upon the owner, caees are 
rare in which the expense consequent upon 
any infringement of the Acts can be fixed 
upon the builder; and there are many 
responsibilities attaching directly to an 
owner after his building is completed and 
in occupation. 


Acquiring a Building Site. 

Amongst various questions affecting the 
choice of a eite are those arising under the 
Act of 1894. Before advising his client to 
acquire a «ite the architect will naturally 
consider what can be put upon it. He will 
ascertain if it is situate in a street formed 
after August 7, 1862, as affecting the height 
of his building, or if in a street formed after 
January 1, 1895, as affecting the position 
of the open space required at the rear; and 
with regard to theee questions he will read 
especially sects. 41, 47, and 49. If there 
are old buildings existing on the site, he 
will probably prepare plans of these to be 
certified by the District Surveyor. 

Such plans need not show the internal 
arrangements of the old buildings. It should 
be remembered that the District Surveyor’s 
certificate applies only to the extent of the 
buildings. It does not, for example, apply 
to the positions of windows; eo that, in the 
matter of ancient lights, however valuable 
certified plans may be to establish the rights 
of a servient owner, they are of little use 
for purposes of a dominant owner. 

The right to rebuild to an old frontage 
line which is nearer than 20 ft. from the 
centre of the street must be maintained by 
means of certified plans; and, although this 
is not compulsory when the frontage is 
more than 20 ft, from the centre, the Dis- 
trict Surveyor's certificate affords valuable 
evidence. 


Notice to District Surveyor. 

The notice which the buikler is required 
to serve upon the District Surveyor should 
first be perused if not drawn up by the 
architect. Whether in the case of a new 
building or of alterations to an existing one 
the intended use of the building must be 
stated in the notice, otherwise the District 


Survevor will not know how the rules of. 


the Acts are applicable; and, although the 
architect may feel very eure of having com- 
plied with all rules, he should fix due 
responsibility upon the District Surveyor by 
making him fully cognisant of the facts of 
the case. 

A prudent architect will obtain from his 
client written instructions as to the intended 
use of the proposed building. Sometimes the 
future use is dependent upon uncertain 
opportunities of letting or selling the 
property, and in such cases the building 
must be so designed that it may lawfully 
be used for any purpose for which it may be 


- apprised of certain facts. 
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required. A building, for instance, that may 
be let either for purposes of wholesale or 
retail trade must be constructed as a ware- 
house, and must also have the open space at 
rear required for domestic buildings. In 
such cases the alternative user should he 
stated in the builder's notice to the District 
Surveyor. | 

The importance of close attention to ali 
such questions as the above will be realised 
when it is remembered that an owner is 
liable to penalties if he allows his building 
to be used for purposes other than those 
for which it is legally adapted; and it is 
extremely desirable that, in the event of 
а prosecution, an offending owner should 
not be able to impute negligence. to his 
architect. In the Act of 1894 rules for 
habitable rooms under eects. 45 and 70, 
rules for the separation between the trade 
and dwelling-house portions of а building 
under sect, 74 (2), rules as to conversion of 
buildings under sect. 211, and the various 
penalties provided under sect. 200 may be 
studied with advantage. 

Every building notice is deemed to be 
evidence ae against the builder of the nature 
of the proposed work: but it is also evidence 
that the District Survevor has been duly 
In order, there- 
fore, to be prepared to prove service of such 
a notice the architect will insure its being 
sent by registered letter, and he will, of 
course, retain a copy of it. 


Deposit of Plans with District Surveyor. 


In the case of the alteration or erection 
of a pubiic building, plans showing the 
proposed construction are required to be 
deposited with the District Surveyor. They 
should accompany the building notice, and 
the latter should contain eome reference to 
them, such as “erection of a public building 
to be used as a concert hall, in accordance 
with plans herewith sent," etc. 

Except in the case of metal-framed build- 
ings plans of buildings other than public 
are not required to accompany а notioe, 
though there are cases where it is convenient 
to illustrate a notice by means of plane. 

With metal-framed—usually steel.framed— 
buildings the architect should supply the 
plans and copies of calculations of loads 
and stresses which are required under the 
London County Council] (General Powers) 
Act, 1909, to furniehed to the District 
Surveyor. It will be observed that when 
notice 18 served in respect of the proposed 
work a preliminary fee, equal to one-fifth 
of the whole fee chargeable, has to be paid. 
There is no difficulty in calculating the 
amount payable upon a new building. Upon 
additions or alterations, however, the amount 
has to be calculated upon the portion of the 
building structurally affecter, and this is a 
matter requiring the architect’s attention. 


Certificates by District Surveyor. 


A builder should not be authorised to cut 
away any chimney-breast in a party wall 
unless he can produce the District Surveyor's 
certificate that this may be done without 
injury to any building. Such certificate may 
be of value in the event of complaints by 
adjoining owners of damage to their property, 
and the architect, should. therefore not allow 
such works to be done upon mere verbal 
permission of the District Surveyor. 

Upon the completion of any public build- 
íng or of any alterations to cne, the architect 
should obtain the District Surveyor's certifi- 
cate approving of the construction; and the 
owner ehould be warned that, in the absence 
of such certificate, the building cannot law- 
fully be used. His attention should be 
drawn to this rule under sect. 78 of tho 
London Building Act, 1894, and to the 
penalties for its infraction provided in 
sect. 200 (11) (7). Of course, in the event 
of any dispute with the District Surveyor 
a certificate of approval might be obtained 
from the Tribunal of Appeal. 


Cases of Difference with the District 
Surveyor. 


Preliminary discussions with the District 
Surveyor upon proposed works aie, of course, 
quite unofliclal, but they are often of great 
assistance to an architect, who learns by 
them that in different districts different views 
upon some points prevail It may happen 
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that the architect finds himself at variance 
with the District Surveyor about eome par- 
ticular work which his client wishes carried 
out. Of course, it is possible to carry out 
the work in dispute, leaving the District 
Surveyor to take whatever proceedings he 
may think necessary. But a prudent archi- 
tect will hesitate to risk his client’s money 
by carrying out work which may have to 
be altered or taken down. The best course 
is for the architect to serve the District 
Surveyor with a separate notice, clearly 
epecifying the intended work in question. 
On receipt of this the District Surveyor, if 
he objects, will eerve upon the architect a 
notice of objection, which he could not do 
if the matter in dispute did not appear upon 
the face of the notice, but wae only discover. 
able from the plans. Within fourteen days 
after service of the notice of objection the 
architect may appeal to a magistrate to over- 
rule or confirm the decision of the District 
Surveyor. 

If anv requirements of the District. Sur- 
veyor with respect to steel-framed buildings 
seem to be unreasonable, an appeal to a 
magistrate may be made within fourteen days 
from the Survevor's notice of such require- 
ments. 

When a structure is condemned by the 
District Surveyor as being dangerous, and 
the owner ie served by the London County 
Council with a notice requiring him to take 
down or repair the structure, it may happen 
that he wishes to dispute the necessity of 
such requisition. When this 15 во he may, 
within seven dave from receipt of the notice, 
write to the Council, requiring that the sub- 
ject be referred to arbitration. It will 
rarely happen that an architect can advise 
his client to take this course, but he should 
warn him of his position before allowing 
the seven days to elapse. 


Altered Conditions in Buildings: District 
Surveyor to be Notified. 

Few building owners are aware of certain 
responsibilities attaching to them under the 
Building Acts in circumstances where few 
would think of consulting a professional 
adviser. 

Rules as to the uniting of buildings 
formerly contained in sect. 77 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, were repealed and re- 
enacted with some modifications in the 
London County Council (General Powers) 
Act, 1908. Sect. 18 (3) provides that when 
buildings which have been united cease to 
be in one occupation the owner or ownere 
shall forthwith give notice of this fact to 
the District Surveyor, and shall cause all 
openings made in walls for the purpose of 
uniting the buildings to be stopped up and 
all timber in the walls not in conformity 
with the Act to be removed. А penalty of 
51. attaches to the infringement of these 
rules, but it may be further remarked that, 
should loss of life occur by access of fire 
through openings unlawfully remaining in a 
wall, a far heavier responsibility would rest 
with the building owner. 


Fees to District Surveyors. 

The fees payable by the builder to the 
District Surveyor upon completion of the 
work should, of course, be included in the 
contract sum, but the owner is legally liable 
to pay them in the builder’s default. Hence 
he might, in certain circumetances, pay them 
twice over; to avoid which contingency the 
architect should, before granting his final 
certificate, demand production of the Dis- 
trict Surveyor's receipt. 


—————), ͤmRu——— 


KING EDWARD VII. MEMORIAL, DELHI. 


The full amount, 33,3007., has been sub- 
scribed for the All-India Memorial at Delhi. 
Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., is appointed as 
sculptor of the equestrian statue, which will 
be erected on a site between the Alexandra 
Gate of the Fort and the Jumma Musjid. 


SIR WILLIAM Q. ORCHARDSON MEMORIAL. 

The memorial to the late Sir W. Q. 
Orchardson, R.A., will consist of a reproduc- 
tion of the bust of the artist, which was 
sculptured by E. Onslow Ford, R.A. Mr. W. 
Reynolds-Stephens has been asked to make a 
design for a tablet to be set in the “ Artists’ 
Corner“ of the crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
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GENERAL NEWS, 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. Thomas Sladdin, F.R.T.B.A., archi- 
tect, of Salisbury, Rhodesia, has changed his 
address since 1910 to P.O. Box 103, Salisbury, 
Rhodesia. 

The partnership between Mr. A. E. 
Cogswell, architect and surveyor, Prudential- 
buildings, Portsmouth, and Mr. J. Е. Rake 
having been dissolved, Mr. Cogswell has 
commenced practice on his own account. 


Royal Academy of Arts. 
The Keepership rendered vacant by the 
death of Mr. E. Crofts, R.A., has been filled 
by the election of Mr. A. C. Gow, R.A., 


Lecture Theatre, Royal Institution. 

Ап extensive scheme of improvement and 
decoration has been carried cut, ez impensis 
Sir James Dewar. The scheme comprises the 
substitution of mahogany for most of the 
painted deal work, a new plaster-moulded 
ceiling, the widening of the staircases, and 
additional electric lighting. The apartment 
is famed for its acoustical properties—Faradav 
said it was “almost perfect as a lecture-room.”’ 
It was constructed in 1800 from the plans and 
designs of Thomas Webster, Professor of 
Geology, University College, who was then 
employed by Sir Joseph Banks and Count 
Romford as clerk of ihe works for adapting 
the premises in Albemarle-street for purposes 
of the Royal Institution. The Classic facade 
was added by L. Vulliamy forty years after- 
wards. 


Waterloo Terminus Improvements. 

On December 18 was opened to the public 
the new approach for vehicular traffic which 
forms part of the extensive scheme which is 
still in progress at the Waterloo terminus of 
the London and South-Western Railway. A 
broad and spacious roadway from Westminster 
Bridge-road supplants the old steep approach 
to the main line from York-road. The new 
road affords a direct access, with an easy 
gradient rate, to the platform level in front 
of the enlarged South Station. The former 
ascent from York.road is now closed, and all 
vehicles will leave the terminus by a spur- 
road to the Lower Marsh exit. The new road 
will ultimately be extended along the entire 
length of the station frontage now being made 
in Waterloo Bridge-road. 


Cope and Mitre for the Bishop of Chichester. 


А presentation has been made to the Dishop 
of Chichester, by parishioners in the diocese, 
of a cope and mitre made in the School of 
Embroidery, St. Margaret's Convent, East 
Grinstead. The cope was designed by the 
Rev. F. Geldart, of Woking: it is of cloth of 
untarnishable Japanese gold upon a white 
silk ground; the hood is worked upon white 
damask having a blue border; the orphrey is 
worked upon blue and green shot silk in 
elaborated tracery of green, red, and gold. 
The mitre is on white silk. edged with a blue 
border, in which is a running design of green 
and gold leaves with red insets. The mitre 
and the clasp of the cope are richly jewelled 
with sapphires, garnets, topazes, amethysts, 
emeralds, and moonstones. j 


More Diaries. 

We have received from Messrs. Charles 
Letts & Co., Southwark Bridge-buildings, 
S.E., a parcel of some of the many excellent 
diaries which they publish. The reputation 
of the firm for the Variety and suitability of 
their productions is well established, and it 
is evident, judging from the diaries before 
us, that Messrs. Letts can satisfy any ordinary 
—aud often unusual—requirements in diaries. 
There are the kind of diaries with which most 
people are familiar, and in addition we notice 
the “Schoolboy’s Diary,” which has met with 
general acceptance, many of the large public 
and other schools, we are informed, having 
their own editions. А similar diary, the 
* Schoolgirl’s,’’ is issued for girls. "Then there 
is the “ Boy Scout’s Diary," a new issue for 
1912, and published under the direction of 
the Chief Scout; the " Gardener's Diary“ is 
another new diarv for 1912. The firm's diaries 
contains as usual the “ "elf-Opening Tablet,” 
and also the 1.000“. insurance. This year the 
firm have made it possible for the public to 
register the insurance coupon with the stationer 
at the time they buy the diary, a convenience 
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and saving of trouble which the public will 
no doubt greatlv appreciate. | 

The “City Diary апа Almanack, 1912,” is 
à useful work of reference to the City man, for 
it constitutes an up-to-date and reliable guide 
to the City in its many ramifications. It con- 
tains in particular a complete list of members 
of the Corporation; the names and addresses 
of the Clerks of the Guilds; particulars of 
the City Churches; and full information as to 
the personnel of the various municipal and 
parochial organisations of the one square mile. 
The “ Diary " proper gives three days to a 
page, and is interleaved with blotting paper. 
The price is 1з. 1t is published at the City 
Press Offices, 148 and 149, Aldersgate-street, 
E.C. 


The Post Office London Directory. 


The Post Office London Directory for 1912 
(Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., 182-4. High 
Holborn, W.C.) made its appearance as 
promptly as usual and as much up to date as 
any previous issue. The remarkable accuracy 
of such a stupendous work, and the pains- 
taking care which must be taken in its pro- 
duction, are the salient facts relating to a 
volume which may fairly be called indispens- 
able, and which, it is difficult. to realise, our 
forefathers, prior to some 113 years ago, were 
without the help of ; and while London remains 
what it is one cannot think of a time when 
the Directory will cease to be published. In 
addition to the well.known divisions of the 
streets, commercial, trade, and Court, there 
are others containing legal, Parliamentary, 
official, postal, clerical and parochial, con- 
veyance and banking information. The 
Directory, with London county suburbs, can 
be obtained in one or two volumes, and it 
includes two excellent maps. The London 
Directory may be had in the following 
forms :—Complete Edition, 528.; Small 
Edition, 18s., containing the Official, Com- 
mercial, Court, Parliamentary, Postal, and 
Banking ; Commercial only, 12s. ; Trades, 12s. ; 
Streets, 12s.; Court, 5s.; Banking, 3s.; the 
London Directory and the County Suburbs 
Directory may be had, printed on fine paper, 
bound together in one volume, at the price of 
40s., or, printed on the usual paper, in two 
volumes, price 43s. 6d. 


— a — 
COM PETITION NEWS. 


Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 


H.M. Trade Commissioner for Canada (Mr. 
В. Grigg) reports that the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Manitoba intend to obtain plans at 
once for new Government buildings at Winni- 
peg, estimated to cost over 2,000,000 dollars 
(about 411,000/.). It is stated that the 
Minister of Public Works will invite sketch 
designs from prominent architects in the 
United Kingdom. Of these about five will be 
selected, and the competitors submitting them 
will be invited to make out full Specifications 
and plans, from which a final choice will be 
made. The conditions may be seen at the 
ottice of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
17, Victoria-street, S. W. 


— — . — 
BOOKS. 


Church Study. By M. M. PEN STONE. 

Society's Depositorv, Westminster. 4s.) 
Тҥз book is intended for the school teacher 
and the amateur rather than for the architect, 
and must be judged from that point of view. 
It deals with the building, its furniture, and 
its officers, and does so very thoroughly, 

It is one of the most satisfactory signs of 
the times that teachers are trying more and 
more to arouse the interest of their pupils in 
the world in which they live. Only by teaching 
the children can we hope to raise the artistic 
fecling of the nation. 

Аз in most modern teaching, the author 
intends that the parish church should be visited 
aud, if possible, lessons actually given on the 
spot. 

The book deals with the history of the officers 
and rites of the church, as well as with the 
architectural details. With the former we 
have no concern here, except to say that the 
author is fair, tolerant, and historically accurate. 

The book is remarkably thorough, and pro- 
fusely illustrated with photos and drawings, 
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The latter are by Mr. John T. Lee, F. R. I. B. 4. 
In the next edit ion we hope that certain defects 
will be remedied. Where illustrations of 
buildings or parts of buildings are given the 
name of the place should be mentioned. Where 
tvpes of windows are shown this is not essential, 
though desirable, but drawings of church towers 
and a photo of a crypt lose greatly in interest 
when the name is not given. Illustrations are 
included of examples of later work, often 
neglected. Thus the fine view of the XVIIth. 
century oak gallery and the fine three-decker 
pulpit at Whitby is especially interesting. The 
view of Rahere’s tomb at St. Bartholomow-the- 
Great is good, and should interest all Londoners. 

The author states that the legs of a Crusader 
are crossed, and dves not make it clear that any 
great benefactor of the Church might have 
the same privilege accorded them. There is 
abundant evidence that many men who never 
went on a crusade are shown with their legs 
crossed, Often it will be found that he built 
or enlarged the church. 

The author mentions that in the reign of 
Edward VI. the Crown confiscated great numbers 
of chalices and patens, but docs not state that 
Elizabeth ordered that these should be replaced. 
Though it is probably that the cost of replacing 
them had to be borne by the parish, yet it shows 
that the Queen had no sympathy with the 
plundering propensities of her predecessors. 
Similarly she dissociated herself from their 
iconoclasm by ordering the restoration of those 
monuments which had been damaged. 

When modern work is shown it should be 
stated, and when old the approximate date. 
In the drawings of lecterns, stained glass, etc., 
it is not always easy for those who have not 
made a deep study of the subject to be sure 
whether the work is copied from old or new work. 
Of course, those who have studied these subjects 
much can tell at once, but it is not for them 
that the book is intended. 

In dealing with the church plate some atten- 
tion should have been given to the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth century patens, chalices, and flagons 
which still exist. It is far more likely that the 
children will see them pre-Reformation ones. 

The author points out that church towers 
were used for defence ; the following instance 
might have been given to help prove the state- 
ment. In 1010, after the disastrous rout of the 
East Angles, the Danes ravaged the countryside. 
At Balsham, Cambridgeshire, they slaughtered 
man, woman, and child. One man alone 
escaped by holding the narrow, winding stairway 
of the tower. "Though these earlv towers had 
not the thick walls of the later Norman ones, 
yet they were strong enough to give some 
shelter to the inhabitants. The Danes were 
usually bent on plunder, and so “ travelled 
light." They had no heavy war engines to 
batter down the walls. 

The photo of the tower at Clymping, Sussex, 
showing one of these fortress towers, is of great. 
interest. 

The book is well arranged and accurate. 
It is based on modern methods of teaching. and 
should be of the greatest use in spreading 
а real appreciation of architecture past and 
present. 


Te Composition and Strength of Mortare. 
By W. J. рівріх. (London: The Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Pp. 54, 
with forty-five diagrams and many sheets 
of tables. 5s. net.) 


Tuis is virtually Mr. Dibdin's report on the 
series of experiments upon lime mortars which 
he was commissioned to make in 1907 by the 
Science Standing Committee of the R. I. B. X. 
and forms a most valuable contribution to 
architectural empirical science. The greater 
part of the book comprises tabulated results 
of the various tests, together with a com- 
prehensive series of diagrams. | 

The observations made, 1.700 in 


over 


number, deal with the following subjects :— 


The tensile and compressive strengths of 
mortars when composed of white chalk, Dork- 
ing grevstone, and blue lias limes mixed with 
five different aggregates in varying propor- 
tions. 

The adhesive properties of stock and Fletton 
bricks and of various aggregates. 

The composition and durability of ancient 
mortars. 

The experiments under the first of 
these heads were made one month, three 
months, twelve months, and two years after 
mixing, and it is interesting to notice that in 
many cases both tensile and compressive 
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strengths sensibly depreciated between the 
last two tests, this depreciation being most 
marked in the case of poor mortars contain- 
ing too large a proportion of aggregate, and 
being probably due to the loss of capillary 
attraction with the drying-out of the moisture. 
Another interesting result of the experiments 
is the refutation of the theory that in mortars 
of the same ingredients proportions of one 
to three may be depended upon to give the 
kest results; as a rule, one to two proves 
strongest as regards both tension and com- 
pression, and in one case has nearly three 
times the crushing strength of a similar mortar 
in the proportion of one to three. The selec- 
tion of the best variety of sand for a par- 
ticular matrix will, in many cases, be greatly 
facilitated by reference to the results of these 
tests, and the advantage or otherwise de- 
rived from the presence of clay is made clear 
in respect to the mortars tested. 

Exigencies of circumstances forbade the 
carrying out of the intended tests upon trass, 
but German Government engineers supplied 
the necessary information from the extensive 
experiments which have been made in that 
unus and a very interesting chapter on 
the subject is included, which clearly shows 
that exceedingly powerful mortars result from 
a proper use of this material. 

Tests for adhesion were applied to stock 
and Fletton bricks and five different aggre- 
gates, the lime used being uniform. The 
Flettons show greatly superior results in each 
test, their average adhesive strength being 
double that of the stocks. 

In examining ancient, mortars, samples were 
obtained from various localities and of re- 
presentative periods, and the results of their 
analysis shows the weathering properties of 
a given mortar with greater certainty than 
the most careful laboratory experiments upon 
recently-made mortars сап afford. The 
examination of these mortars strikingly con- 
firms the deduction already made that the 
one-to-three rule in mortar making is by no 
means a reliable one. 

One lesson among others this book must 
impress upon the minds of all who read it— 
the necessity for very careful reference to 
previous tests before the ingredients and pro- 
portions of a mortar for important works are 
specified. The wrong aggregate, or the 
proper aggregate in wrong proportion, may 
mean a mortar of verv inferior quality to one 
just as easily obtainable. 


—— وھ و — 
CORRESPONDENCE.‏ 


Decoration of Chelsea Town Hall. 


Sin,— The ‘first article in your issue of 
December 22 has a heading which led me to 
hope that at last a real“ Scheme of Decora- 
Mn was under consideration for а public 

all. 

I find, however, on reading it that the 
article related solely to the subjects and treat- 
ment cf pictorial panels, and throughout the 
article these only are referred to when “a 
controlling scheme ” is spoken of. 

It therefore seems worth while to point out 
that a series of quadrangular panels, even 
when occupied by masterly paintings, do not 
by themselves constitute the decoration of an 
interior. The most passing acquaintance with 
the decorative works of the great Italian 
painters would show that in no circum- 
stances could they think of dealing in this 
way with paintings intended to be decorative. 
They knew too well that detached pictures, 
however harmonious with each other. do 
nothing for the building itself. They knew 
that if the pictures were to perform a 
decorative function their colours must not 
stop abruptly at the edge of a panel, but 
must be also used to express the architectural 
forms, and extend the harmony beyond the 
confines of the picture to the building itself — 
of which it then became a part— possibly the 
most admirable part. 

No artist of note, from Giotto and his 
school onwards to Michelangelo, or even to 
Correggio and Pordenone, treated decoration as 
à question of separate pictures. "The pictures 
were the most interesting and beautiful part 
of the decoration in which the accessory 
features played the important part of connect- 
ing them with the building which they helped 
to adorn. This is a fact which the painter 
9f to-day seenis to ignore. J. D. Cnacr. 


THE BUILDER. 


The Policy of the R.I.B.A. 


Sin,--With reference to my motion for 
Associates having equal representation оп the 
Council to that of Fellows, I have postponed 
bringing it forward at the meeting at tho 
Institute on January 8 next, inasmuch as the 
great pressure of other business at that mect- 
ing will prevent its proper discussion and 
adoption. 

] shall, however, bring this motion before 
the business meeting at the R.I.B.A. on 
March 4 next, when I still hope that all 
Associates Interested in the subject will attend 
aud support it. 

Your correspondent "*Swallowite," in his 
letter published in vour last week's issue, ів 
quite wrong when he says that I termed the 
Licentiates ‘‘no class." І have never used 
such an expression, neither have I ever referred 
to any back door as a means of entrance to 
the Institute. I have always aimed for far 
higher ideals than this, nor do I think it 
advisable to talk about any line of attack 
as he does; but we must all endeavour to 
strengthen our forces and bind them together, 
and so obtain our just demands by constitu- 
tional and logical methods. 

Horace T. Bonner, A.R.I.B.A. 


SiR,—I have read with considerable interest 
the recent letters of complaint by various 
Associates, and from the tone of them and 
from the views expressed by many men iu 
conversation it seems io me there is a deep- 
rooted feeling of discontent which is not con- 
fined to Associates, and it is hoped that a 
large number of members will attend the 
business meeting on January 8 and voice 
their complaints against the suicidal policy of 
the Council in no uncertain manner. At the 
same time I wish to offer a protest against the 
attitude of certain Associates; they seem to 
wish to join together with common complaint, 
excluding the Fellows. This dividing of class 
from class is not only regrettable, but it is 
quite unnecessary; the object in view is the 
same for Fellows and <Associates—we wish 
to preserve the status of the Institute and to 
defend it from attacks from without and 
within. F. R. I. B. A. 


Architectural Assistants and the Office 
of Works. 


SiR,—Mr. Dudley Ward, as representing 
the First Commissioner, in his answer on the 
15th inst. to Mr. Noel Buxton in the House of 
Commons, when asked to "state the classes 
and the total number of architects employed 
in his Department," and “what number of 
them are Associates or Licentiates of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects," makes 
no mention of the class numbering forty 
termed “ Architectural Assistants," of whom 
nineteen are Associates or Licentiates. 

This omission is all the more curious seeing 
that Mr. Dudley Ward had his attention 
drawn to this class very distinctly by Mr. 
Philip Snowden in the House of Commons as 
recently as the 24th ult., and he then stated 
he would consider establishment for “а 
number of professional men engaged in the 
Осе of Works termed * Architectural Assist- 
ants, who possess their Board's certificate 
of technical efficiency, some of them being 
members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Surveyors’ Institute, and allied 
societies.” And, more recently still jon the 
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7th init) he replied to Mr. Philip Snowden 
in the House that “the desires of each 
member of the Architectural Assistants“ 
class should be ascertained, so that all of the 
class shall have the opportunity of being 
placed upon the established list.” 

Of course, the reply under review was fur- 
nished by those in office under the First Com- 
missioner, and upon whom he relies for all 
his facts, and the list thus supplied to him 
being incomplete, was iucorrect, and, therefore, 
may we not assume that the cost of the staff 
in salaries, therein stated to be 3°34 per cent., 
to be also equally incomplete, and, in fact, 
has been so stated to be, to the extent of 
another 3 per cent., bv the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects? 

THE WHOLE TRUTH. 
The Statue of Achilles. 

SiR,—As Mr. E. Swinfen-Harris rightly 
remembers, the Achilles statue was standing 
before the Crimean War. The mistake arose 
from a confusion of military heroes, the statue 
having been erected to the Duke of Wellington 


in the year 1822. From a public advertise- - 


ment soliciting subscriptions from the ladies of 
England towards erecting à monument to the 
Duke of Wellington one learns it was intended 
that this would take the form of “a facsimile 
of & statue by Phidias, representing Alexander 
the Great taming Bucephalus." This was a 
trifle unfortunate, as Phidias must have been 
dead quite a hundred years before Alexander 
the Great saw the light. The Committee 
got out of the difficultv by putting the Duke's 
head on the statue and introducing him to the 
public as Achilles. The author is unknown. 
but Westmacott stuck on the sword and shield. 
It was cast from cannon taken from the French, 
but when brought to the Park on June 18, 1822 
(the anniversary of Waterloo), it could not 
pass the gates, and about a month elapsed 
before it was properly placed. It was 
uncovered on July 14, and met with the usual 


outburst from the public; a certain celebrity 


of the day going so far as to inform the shocked 
readers of the Morning Herald that if his 
mother, who was a Newcastle woman, had 
caught any of her children looking at such an 
object she would have soundly whipped them.“ 
What the ladies who subscribed for the statue 
be better than 


thought may imagined 


described, for it is said that from the day it 


was uncovered 
abandoned. 
HERBERT SHEPHERD, A.R.I.B.A. 


the Wellington Drive was 


Suburban Gardens. 

SiR,—As an artist who for some years has 
studied with much interest the question of the 
beautifying of the innumerable small and ugly 
suburban gardens the monotonous type of 


which exists in thousands I have been greatly 


encouraged by the many lettters of appreciation 
I have received of my book. My Old World 
Garden and how I Made it in a London 
Suburb." Since you were kind enough to 
notice it favourably on its publication last 
year many of the public have adopted my plan 
of reform in their small gardens, апа I have 
just received a typical letter from a lady 
enclosing a photograph of her small town 
garden which she has reformed (last autumn) 
on these lines. One point strikes me—that 
were the garden-owner to consult an expert 
at the outset. the result would undoubtedly be 
better still. 
| G. HILLYARD SwiNsTEAD, К.І. 


Garden in Bedford. 


— 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article, The Architect's Clerk," 
is suggested by the papers and discussion at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on the 
18th inst. on the “ Newer Responsibilities of 
Architects.” 


A second article, entitled '*'The Woman in 
the Case," deals with the possibilities of 
architecture as a profession for women (p. 766). 


In “Notes” columns (p. 767) will be 
found observations on: “The Guildhall 
Improvement Scheme”; “The Wellington 
Monument in St. Paul's Cathedral“; London 
University " ; The Care of Art Treasures“; 
* Our Next Issue." 


А report of a meeting of the Nottingham 
Architectural Society appears on p. 768. 
A paper was read by Mr. W. H. Taylor entitled 
Some Notes on the Law Relating to Building 
Schemes." 


At a meeting of the Concrete Institute in 
June last Professor Beresford Pite read a paper 
on The Esthetic Treatment of Concrete.” 
The paper is printed in full on pp. 76) 772. 


An article entitled “ London Architects’ 
Procedure appears on p. 773. 


Book  notces (p. 774) are: “Churei 
Study °; Tae Composition and Strength of 
Mortars.” 

In Correspondence columns (p. 775) will be 
found letters on: The Decoration of Chelsea 
Town Hall"; Architectural Assistants and 
the Office of Works”; “The Policy of tke 
R. I. B. A.; “The Statue of Achilles“; 
* Suburban Gardens." 


The monthly illustrated review of Engineer- 
ing (p. 777) contains: “The Sitter Viaduct, 
Switzerland“; L. C. C. Regulations as to 
Reinforced Concrete Buildings“; “ Founda- 
tion Loads“; “Homogeneity of Beton”; 
* Reinforced Concrete Bridge at Cork”; and 
“Applying Cement Mortar by Compressed Air." 

The Building Trade Section (p. 784) contains : 
Factory and Commercial Property Sales, 
1911"; “The Employment of a Specialist“; 
“The Budget and the Building Trade”; 
Edinburgh Master Builders’ Association“; 
“ Projected New Buildings in the Provinces." 

In *' Legal Column " (p. 787) will be found 
some remarks on * Water Charges." 


— oe 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the factory 
of Messrs. Otto Monsted, . Margarine manu- 
facturers, at Southall. 3 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3. 

Institute of Builders i Koh-i-noor House, W.C.).—Mr. 
A. W. Gattie on How to Cheapen Transport,“ with 
reference to the Building Trade. 4 p.m. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 5. 

Junior Institution of Engineers —Presidential Address 
by Commendatore G. Marconi, ou ‘ Engin»ering 
Considerations in Wireless 'T.legraphy," has been 


postponed. 
ee ————- 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Royal Academy Schools. 


AST week we illustrated the designs cí 

S| Mr. Binning and Mr. Bucknell’, 

submitted in the Gold Medal ana 

Travelling Studentship Competition, 

and this week we reproduce the drawings of Mr. 

Adrian Berrington and Mr. John C. Rogers. 

The article in our issue of December 15 should be 

read in connexion with the work of these and 
other Royal Academy students. 

Since Mr. Berrington's design for an “ Open- 
Air Bath," drawn when he was a student of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, was repro- 
duced in the Builder (1906) his work has become 
familiar to our readers. His design for a 
Loggia in a Public Garden obtained for him 
the Travelling Studentship (60/.) of the Royal 
Academy last уеаг, and his sketches made 
during his tour in Scotland were much admired 


when shown recently in the Exhibition of 
Students’ drawings. His unsuccessful design 
for the Gold Medal, 1909— A Nobleman's 
Mansion "—was illustrated in the Builder. 
April 14, 1911. 

Last vear Mr. John €. Rogers obtained the 
Silver Medal for his Measured Drawings, © The 
College at Westminster School“; these were 


illustrated in the Builder, May 19, 1911. 


THE BUILDER. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of December 28, 1861. 


Metropolitan Improvements Hopeless. 


Lone though it be since complaints have 
been made of the numerous straits and 
incongruities of the London thoroughfares, 
but little has been done to remedy the 
palpable evils which obstruct traffic. Grand 
things are prefigured, such as the stupendous 
sewage scheme and the embankment of the 
Thames; but great improvements might be 
made by only attending to small matters ; 
and important easements might be afforded 
to the incessantly rolling multitude by only 
opening small straits and removing obstacles 
from the causeways of ancient int»rcom- 
munication. 

If alterations were turned t» improvements 
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in the old thoroughfares — to abating 
nuisances where they exist, to widening 
the choked gorges of such routes as Holbom, 
Chancery-lane, the Strand, clearing an 
opening northward, from Clement's Danes, 
by Russell-square, to  Hampstead-road ; 
striking out a leading line from London- 
bridge, on the south side, to Westminster 
(giving vent to all the intermediate bridges) ; 
then Londoners would acknowledge that 
some real regard was shown for improvements, 
and that the expense of the Board of Works 
was not wholly thrown away. 

The localities susceptible of improvement 
within a City range of 50 square miles are 
very numerous; the means for amendment 
are without stint: the requirements should 
not then be thought beneath the care of a 
minister who could easily find a modern 
A milius to illustrate the office of /Edil». 


R.A. Schools, 1911: Design for the Gold Medal, by Mr. Adrian Berrington. 
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Sitter Viaduct: Erection of Girder Span. 
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THE SITTER VIADUCT, SWITZERLAND.—II. 


Timber Construction Tower. 

\ S the girder span, described in our 
previous article, had to be erected ac 
the height of 98 metres above the 
bed of the river during the con- 

struction of the masonry piers, continuous 
staging could not be used economically ; 
neither was it economically practicable to 
erect staging for half the span and to complete 
the work by building out on the cantilever 
principle. After having considered various 
alternatives, Messrs. Theodore Bell & Co. 
decided to build the large construction tower 
of which drawings are given on page 778, and 
from this to erect the steelwork in the form 
of a’ double-armed cantilever, as represented 
above. 

The tower is a noteworthy example of timber 
work, 97 metres high, and, including contractors’ 
plant and appliances, weighed 2,50) tons. 
As the wind pressure, taken at 150 kilograms 
per square metre, involved a maximum force 
of 400 tons it was necessary to inquire very 
carefully into the stability of the structure. 

Timber was adopted instead of steel, for the 
reason that the material could afterwards 
be utilised more readily in other works. But 
the designers had to encounter the difficulty 
that no precise records were available, showing 
the distribution of forces on a framed structure 
of such unprecedented dimensions, and, besides, 
it was very important to keep to the minimum 
all movements of the working platform, in 
order that the erection of the steelwork could 
be conducted with the required degree of 
precision. : 

With the laudable desire of leaving nothing 
to chance, the firm constructed large models 
of the principal elements and tested them under 
hydraulic pressure. This investigation furnished 
interesting data on the deformation and the 
limits of resistance of the framework, and 
from the results so gained were deduced the 
fundamental data of the calculations for the 


tower. 


[Continued from page 578. | 


Briefly described, the work comprises a 
tower 74°80 metres high, surmounted by an 
enlarged head, carrying at the height of 98 
metres a working platform equipped with a 
travelling crane and other machinery. The 
eight main uprights of the tower were securely 
anchored into masonry foundations, four of 
which were in the bed of the river. As 
an additional precaution, the summit of the 
tower was guyed by eight 30-millimetre cables 
anchored to the foundation of the viaduct 
piers. 

The construction of the tower required 
3,500 cubic metres of timber, 42 tons of 
bolts, and 7:6 tons of steel plate in the form 
of washers. 

At the base of the tower was a platform, 30 
by 23 metres, for assembling steelwork and 
where a lift was installed for raising material 
to the upper working platform and a second 
lift for men employed. One lift with the 
vertical height of 98 metres was capable of 
hoisting а load of 12 tons, and the other, 
with the vertical height of 78 metres, was 
capable of conveying ten to twelve men. The 
upper and lower platforms were in telephonic 
communication. 

In order to guard against fire risks the tower 
was provided throughout with water pipes and 
numerous hydrants, and was watched during 
the night. 


Erection of Steelwork. 


The first operation was the assemblage 
of the middle portion of the span, the lower 
members of which rested on cast-iron sand 
boxes. Upon the upper booms a travelling 
crane, weighing 80 tons was erected. This 
crane, with the horizontal overhang of 36 
metres, was moved forward as the work of 
building out the cantilever arms advanced, 
its weight being counterbalanced Бу steel 
bars stacked at the opposite end of the work. 

Thanks to the sand boxes employed by the 
contractors, the ends of the girder span could 


readily be adjusted as necessary, and thev 
were particularly useful when the span had 
been completed and only required to be lowered 
upon the supports, one of which was 2 metres 
higher than the other. The four sand boxes 
with the effective height of 1 metre gave full 
latitude for this asi чүт аң The only precau- 
tions requisite were to keep the sand thoroughly 
dry and the two parts of cach box well lubri- 
cated, so as to facilitate their movement when 
sand was allowed to flow out for lowering the 
span. 

The ends of the girders rest upon four 
enormous granite seats, each weighing 13,500 
kilograms. 

The total cost of the viaduct, which has 
been in service for several months, was 1,513,000 
francs, representing 78 francs per square metre 
of surface. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Theodore Bell & 
Co. for the photograph reproduced above. 


L. C. C. REGULATIONS FOR 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS. 


IN pursuance of the powers conferred by 
Parliament in 1909, the London County Council 
are about to make regulations with respect to 
the construction of buildings wholly or partly 
of reinforced concrete, and with respect to the 
use and composition of reinforced concrete 
in such construction. 

At present the position of the matter is that 
the Building Acts Committee have prepared 
a draft code, embodying some of the alterations 
proposed by the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the Concrete 
Institute. This amended draft was brought 
before the Council on November 13 last, but 
was not then passed. 
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After having come before the Council again 
for approval, the roposed regulations will have 
to be sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board and the four institutions mentioned 
above will have a second opportunity of 
putting forward any amendments they may 
consider to be necessary. 

Unlike the purely optional recommendations 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
Committee, the London County Council regula- 
tions will be rigidly enforced by law, for by 
the London County Council (General Powers) 
Act of 1909 they will become equivalent to an 
Act of Parliament. 

Hence it is of the utmost importance to 
architects, building contractors, and the public 
that the nature and effect of the regulations 
should be very carefully examined and con- 


sidered before the new code is brought 
before the Local Government Board for 
sanction. 


Experience shows, especially at the present 
time, that it is not always an easy thing to 
make laws; but it shows that the amendment 
of existing laws is very much more difficult. 

Two examples of the second case will serve 
our purpose. One is that of the unfortunate 
and short-sighted law which forbade any 
mechanically- propelled vehicle to be driven on 
the public highway at more than walking 
pace and without the attendance of a man in 
front waving a red flag to warn the public 
of possible disaster. For a generation this 
absurd law was in force, much to the delight 
of foreign nations and the injury of British 
industry. 

The other example is that of the Building 
Regulations made at the instance of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and  perpetuated 
almost without alteration by the London 
Building Act of 1894, an enactment which has 
continued its baleful influence by prohibiting 
improved methods of building, until the 


present year, and still bars the way of reinforced 
concrete construction. 

All credit is due to the London County 
Council for their various efforts to remove 
obsolete and vexatious restrictions, and for 
their obvious desire to place steel-frame and 
reinforced concrete building construction upon 
a sound and reasonable basis. 

So far as the latter method is concerned, 
it is particularly desirable that the draft regula- 
tions now awaiting approval should be of 
scope sufficiently wide to permit the introduction 
of improved materials and improved methods 
without involving the tedious delays invariably 
accompanying any effort to amend existing 
laws and regulations. 

As we show later, there are some clauses in 
the new regulations proposed by the County 
Council which indicate an undesirable lack of 
foresight and elasticity, and we hope that the 
instances mentioned will receive attention not 
only by the technical advisers of the Council, 
but also by the professional societies cited in 
the Act. 

In the subjoined notes we follow the order of 
the draft regulations as printed for consideration 
by the County Council. 


Part I.—General. 

The definition of reinforced concrete in 
paragraph (1) states that the reinforcing metal 
shall 

“ (a) Be sufficient to take up all the direct 
tensile stresses ; 

(b) Assist in the resistance to shear ; 

(c) Assist in the resistance to compression 
where necessary. 

Line (a) should be amended by omission of 
the word “direct,” for direct tensile stress is 
rarely contemplated іп reinforced concrete 
design, and the Council should provide for 
all tensile stresses, and not merely one very 
unusual variety, to be taken up by 


the 
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reinforcement. Our amendment would make 
the definition cover tensile stresses due to 
direct pull, to flexure, and to the combination 
of flexure and shear. 

Line (b) suggests that the Council have fallen 
into the common error of confusing shear with 
tension on diagonal planes in beams. Whether 
they have done so or not is not perfectly 
clear. 

Paragraph (3) states that all floors and 
staircases (together with their enclosing walls) 
shall be constructed throughout of fire-resisting 
materials, and be carried upon supports of fire- 
resisting materials. This paragraph appears 
to have been transferred from the regulations 
for steel-frame buildings, where also it is stipu- 
lated that the construction shall be throughout 
of fire-resisting materials," the phraseology 
clearly forbidding the use of structural steel 
or reinforcing steel in floors, staircases, staircase 
walls, and their supports. This cannot be 
intended, and the paragraph ought to be worded 
properly so as to convey the true meaning «f 
the Council. Why not simply say that the 
structural details in question shall be of fire- 
resisting construction ? 


Part II.— Data. 


The paragraphs applying to floor and roof 
loads are similar to those in the regulations for 
stcel-frame buildings and require no comment, 
and the same remark applies to the paragraphs 
concerning wind pressure, but in paragraphs 
(19) to (46) we have various rules affecting 
computations for reinforced concrete structures. 
Weights.—An opportune reminder is given to 
the effect that the dead weight of material 
must not be forgotten, the weight of reinforced 
concrete being stated at the reasonable average 
of 150 lb. per square foot. 

ne of Span to Depth of a Beam.—Three para- 

aphs under this head amount to the somewhat 
fs ective stipulation that the ratio shall not 
exceed 24, but may exceed that value if the 
calculated deflection is less than 3 of the 
span. Since the limitation of the ratio cannot 
in itself assume stiffness, it would be better to 
omit the point and to adopt instead a minimum 
proportionate deflection in terms of the 
span. 
Р Вена Moments. — А clearly-expressed 
statement of formule for the bending moments 
of beams under different load and other con- 
ditions will be found very convenient to all 
making use of the regulations. Another 
excellent feature is constituted by the simple 
and reasonable rules proposed for computing 
the bending moments in slabs differently 
reinforced and supported or fixed. The treat- 
ment of this section is far more practical and 
helpful in every way than the corresponding 
recommendations of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ Report. 

As an instance we may point out that while 
the latter says the bending moments in slabs 
are not to be taken at less than W1/12, unless 
determined by exact calculation, the London 
County Council regulations allow values up to 
W1/24, according to circumstances. 

We do not overlook the fact that the rules 
given are necessarily quite empirical, for the 
simple reason that there is no reliable theory 
for the calculation of bending moments in 
reinforced concrete slabs, supported or fixed 
along all the edges. 

Working  Stresses.—This is an important 
section, the values applying to all structural 
members, with the exceptions provided for 
under the subsequent head of pillars. The 
working stresses allowed are as given in the 
tables which appear in full on the next pa раве. 

There are several points іп these demanding 
comment. First, by ‘ Direct compressive 


stress " we presume the reader is to understand 
what the word “direct” actually means, 


namely, the stress due to a direct push, and 
not what the same word is wrongly used to 
denote in Part I., line (a), in connexion with 
tensile stress. 

Second, the expression“ Extreme fibre stress“ 
is loose, and should read extreme fibre stress in 
compression. 

Third, the shearing stress of 60 Ib. per square 
inch is absurdly low for simple shear, since it is 
now well known that concrete is quite capable 
of withstanding shearing stress intensity up 
to about half ihu permissible working stress in 
compression. But shearing stress is usually 
taken as the measure of indeterminable tensile 
stress on diagonal planes, and the fact is. as 
we have previously stated, that it is not safe 
to allow more than 25-30 Ib. per square inch, 
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Stresses on Concrete. 
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| Cement. 


Proportion by Voluine. 


! Coarse | | Conrse 
Sund. Material. Cement. | бапа. | Material. 
2 | 4 1 | 1} | 3 
| 
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Direct compressive stress “ООУ | 
Extreme fibre stress . 

Frictional stress between concrete and steel.. | 
Shearing stress on plane section.. 
Tensile stress 


Stresses on Mild Steel Complying with the British Standard Specification. 


Stress in pounds per square inch. Stress in pounds per square inch. 


600 100 
[КЕ 700 
100 100 

60 60 
Nil Nil 


і 


Pounds рег square inch. 


Direct compressive stress = mc, where m = modular ratio und ¢ = safe | 


working compressive stress (in pounds per squure inch) on concrete 
surrounding the steel 2 . 
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Tensile stress in web-reinforcementt . ⁊ 


Shearing stress on mild steel .............. aix des eu ОЛЕГ ТК 


expressed in terms of shearing stress, as the 
working stress for diagonal tension. А still 
safer and more logical provision is to allow 
nothing for the tensile resistance of the concrete 
by demanding that the calculated shearing 
stress (representing tension on diagonal planes) 
shall be taken up by suitable web reinforce- 
ment. If the Council are wise they will make 
clear that the next line, “Tensile stress . .. nil," 
is to cover both longitudinal and diagonal 
tension by inserting the requisite words. 

Fourth, it is not made clear whether the 
stress for mild steel denoted by the expression, 
Direct compressive stress = mc, is intended 
to apply solely to pillars and struts or to pillars 
and struts and beams, the uncertainty being due 
to the previously-mentioned misunderstanding 
on the part of the Council as to the proper use 
of the word “ direct." 

Бо far as pillars and struts are concerned, the 
values given by mc would be in accord with the 
elastic theory as accepted by many authorities 
in all parts of the world. But the values will not 
apply to the compressive stress c, on steel in 
beams until they have been qualified bv a 
factor representing the relative levels of the 
neutral axis and the axis of the steel employed 
as compressive reinforcement ; or unless the 
value for c has previously been qualified in a 
similar manner. For example, assuming the 
axis of the steel to be coincident with the 
compressed surface of the concrete, we should 
have:c, = mc x 1; while, assuming the axis 
of the steel to be coincident with the neutral 
axis, we should have: c, = mc x О. 

Fifth, the limitation of tensile stress in web 
reinforcement to 12,000 Ib. per square inch is & 
matter requiring explanation in view of the 
admitted capacity of mild steel to withstand 
the safe working stress of 17,000 lb. per square 
inch. If proper methods of calculation are 
adopted there is absolutely no justification for 
this anomalous restriction. 

In paragraphs (36) to (38), following the 
tahles, there is further uncertainty following the 
ambiguous use of the word * direct." It is very 
desirable for this to be cleared up. 

Grip Length.—With the exception of the 
points stated below, this section is judicious, 
particularly іп requiring that “additional 
security shall be provided by fish-tailing the 
ends of the bars or by bending the ends of the 
bars into a J form or by mechanical bond. 

The points against which an emphatic protest 
must be entered occur in the following 
sentences :— 

“In the case of а bar having mechanical 
bend the least diameter of the bar may be 
measured from outside to outside of the 
transverse projections, provided— 

(a) That the transverse projections are not 
further apart centre to centre than twice the 
normal diameter of the bar ; 

(b) That the height of such projections above 
the normal surface of the bar shall be at least 
y, in. on all bars exceeding 4 in. in diameter, 
and 4. in. on all bars not exceeding 4 in. in 
diameter.“ 

While (а) limits the spacing of projections, 
it does not say whether the limits are to be 
applied longitudinally or transversely, or both 
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longitudinally and transversely. Assuming the 
last alternative to be a correct interpretation, 
it would be quite open for anyone to employ a 
circular bar with three continuous ribs of any 
desired thickness projecting from the main 
body of the bar, and if the bar were of $ in. 
diameter the ribs could be made according 
to (b) to project to any distance exceeding 
In іп. Thus, taking the case of a $-іп. diameter 
bar with three ribs - in. thick each, projecting 
4 in from the body of the bar, the least 
diameter according to (а) could be measured 
at 12 in. We cannot see why the regulations 
should suggest so misleading & method of 
measurement. It serves no useful purpose 
and can only lead to confusion. 

Moreover, the case we have assumed of а very 
undesirable kind of bar, complying with the 
terms of paragraphs (a) and (b), shows that, 
in addition to specifying minimum heights 
of projections, the regulations should also state 
minimum thicknesses and maximum heights 
for projections. They should also make clear 
the meaning of paragraph (a) and denote the 
main body of the bar by words more expressive 
than the somewhat inappropriate word 
„normal.“ 

Modular Ratio. —In this section the ratio 
(m) of the elastic modulus of steel to the elastic 
modulus of concrete is arbitrarily specified at 
the value of 15, on the assumptions that the 
elastic modulus for all kinds of steel will always 
be approximately 30,000,000 lb. per square inch, 
and that the elastic modulus for all varieties 
of concrete will always be approximately 
2,000,000 1b. per square inch. 

There is no doubt whatever that for mild 
steel complying with the British Standard 
Specification, and for concrete made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the proposed regu- 
lations, the value m = 15 is a very fair average. 
But in view of the fact that the alteration of 
existing laws is a very difficult and tedious 
operation, we should like to have some provision 
for altcring the arbitrary ratio, m = 15, to 
suit anv special qualities of steel that may here- 
after be introduced, and to comply with any 
well-authenticated data that may be forth- 
coming to justify the acceptance of higher or 
lower values for the elastic modulus of ordinary 
or special qualities of concrete. Ву reserving 
power to exercise a little elasticity the Council 
wil be able to avoid possible harm to an 
important branch of building construction, and 
will be placed in the position of being able to 
keep their regulations up to date in respect of 
this far-reaching ratio, to which the value now 
assigned with general consent is nothing more 
than an approximation, sometimes far below 
and sometimes far above the value obtaining in 
actual practice. 


Part III.—Beams. 


Paragraphs (48) and (49), demanding that 
“ The least diameter or thickness of the longi- 
tudinal bars in beams shall not be less than 
l in," and that all other reinforcements in 
beams ' shall be at least 4 in. in diameter or 
thickness," are in direct violation of the funda- 
mental] principles of reinforced concrete design, 
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&nd their tendency will be in the direction 
of barring the way to improved forms of 
construction. 

In order that the concrete in tension may be 
enabled to develop its full extensibility so as to 
make the elongation under stress (even though 
resulting in part from very minute and 
uniformly distributed hair cracks) very much 
greater than that of plain concrete, the steel 
employed as reinforcement must be in bars, 
rods, or wires of small section—the smaller the 
better from the theoretical standpoint. This 
being the case, it is clearly unwise to make any 
regulation*calculated to shut out some methods 
and forms of reinforcement already in existence, 
or that may hereafter be devised to ensure closer 
adherence to theoretical principles. The same 
remarks apply also to the subsequent section on 
'" SLABS.” 

Compressive Reinforcement. — Аз іп the 
R. I. B. A. Report, no formule are given for the 
design of beams with reinforcement in 
compression. The only guidance afforded is 
the statement that “the sectional area of 
the beam in the plane of the reinforcement 
may be assumed to be increased by fourteen 
times the cross-sectional area of the steel in 
compression." 

This method of computation by the aid of 
what is termed an equivalent section " may 
be understood by experts, but we are sure 1t 
will not be found useful to the average designer. 
There is far too much left to the imagination 
and to be ascertained by & special course of 
study, and a series of readily understood formule 
is much to be desired. 

Shear Rein[orcement. —We have already com- 
mented on the misunderstanding repeated in the 
regulations with regard to shearing stress and 
tension on diagonal planes, and need only 
refer the reader to our remarks under the head 
of Working Stresses. 

Resistance Movements. — Paragraph (64) states 
the customary assumptions on which are based 
the formulæ afterwards given for the design of 
beams. The basis is the same as that implied in 
the R. I. B. A. Report, but the assumptions are 
more fully stated. 

Notation.— Following the example of the 
R. I. B. A. Committee, the County Council have 
adopted the code of Standard Notation 
proposed by the Concrete Institute. This is a 
welcome development, and if the Institut ion of 
Civil Engineers also fall into line it may € 
taken for granted that use of the notation will 
become universal in this country. 

Formula.—Paragraphs (66) to (78) give 
equations for rectangular and  tee-beams, 
virtually identical with the formule of the 
R. I. B. A. Committee, but differently and more 
conveniently arranged. А point of considerable 
importance is the definite and exclusive adoption 
of this particular series of formule by the Council. 
We agree that the straight-line theory, thus 
legalised to the exclusion of all other theories, is 
one that has found general favour on the Con- 
tinent and in America. It gives safe results, 
and the formule can be written in and reduced 
to very simple terms for everyday practice. 
Still, it must not be forgotten that other theories 
are in existence, some based on theory and 
substantiated by careful investigation, and 
others based on the results of long experience. 
Consequently, there is some reason in the 
argument that well-tried formule should be 
officially recognised, and we must not lose 
sight of the possibility that powerful reasons 
may be forthcoming at a later date for the 
adoption of formule interpreting more faith- 
fully than those of the straight-line theory the 
actual behaviour of reinforced concrete beams. 
We adopt no partisan view in this matter, 
and simply propose that the adoption of the 
straight-line theory and resulting formule 
should be qualitied by words empowering the 
Council to accept other theories and formule 
which they may approve from time to time. 
Such a loophole would act as а safeguard 
against any undesirable obstacle being built up 
in the way of future progress in design. 


Part IV.—Pillars. 


In the first paragraph of this section it is 
said :—'" The term ° pillar,’ when used in these 
regulations, shall be deemed to include any 
pilar, pier, post, column, detached support, 
or any other vertical compression member." 
This comprehensive and satisfactory definition 
covers all vertical compression members, but 
has no reference to compression members 
placed diagonally or horizontally. Therefore, 
the scope of Part IV. ought to be enlarged so 
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as to cover pillars and struts, no provision 
being made anywhere else in the regulations for 
diagonal or horizontal compression members. 
It is singular that the omission should have 
escaped the notice of the County Council and 
the four professional societies to whom the 
draft regulations were submitted. Our readers 
will remember that the R. I. B. A. Report is free 
from the same criticism for the reason that the 
corresponding section is entitled `‘ Pillars and 
Pieces under Direct Thrust.” 

A good provision in paragraph (86) is one 
specifving a progressive diminution of the 
working stress with the increase of the ratio of 
length to the effective diameter, beyond the 
value ld = 18. 

Paragraph (87) determines the proportion of 
the maximum permissible pressure on pillars 
fixed in ditferent ways, another useful state- 
ment. 

The remainder of the section on pillars is 
very similar to the corresponding section in 
the R.I. B.A. Report except that it affords no 
guidance to the design of pillars under 
eccentric loading. In other respects it is 
preferable as allowing rather more latitude to 
designers and being more definite on points of 
practical detail. It is verv much open to 
question, however, whether the Council have 
not becn premature in adopting the distinctions 
drawn by the R. I. B. A. Committee аз to the 
relative values of helical, circular, and recti- 
linear, lateral reinforcement. At the present 
time there are no authoritative independent 
data which conclusively prove the attitude 
assumed. We are quite aware of all that can 
be said in favour of helical reinforcement, and 
equally aware of practical objections advanced 
against its theoretical advantages, and prefer 
to reserve our judgment. If the new regulations 
are sanctioned as they stand, the effect will 
obviously be to make all firms who submit 
competitive designs adopt helical reinforcement. 
Whether such a result is likely to improve 
reinforced concrete design is а controversial 
point. It seems clear to us that the County 
Council ought to proceed cautiously in accepting 
theories that are not unequivocably established. 


Part V.—Walls. 


This is a very welcome section permitting 
enclosing curtain walls of reinforced concrete 
to be built not less than 4 in. thick providing 
they are adequately designed, and enclosing 
curtain walls of brick in reinforced concrete 
framework to be not less than 84 in. thick for 
the topmost 20 ft. and 13 in. for the remainder 
of their height. The section includes some 
necessary stipulations as required to ensure safety 
&nd proper construction. 


Part VI. Foundations. 


Comment on this section is unnecessary, as it 
merclv repeats the limits of pressure on earth 
and plain concrete which were given in the 
regulations for steel-frame buildings. 


Part VII.— Protection. 


The stipulations here made as to the pro- 
tection of reinforcement from fire are the same 
as those of the R.I.B.A. Report, on which we 
commented favourably a short time ago. 


Part VIII.—Materials. 


Cement.—The adoption of slow-settiug Port- 
land cement in accordance with present and 
future British Standard Specifications will 
satisfy all concerned, but the arbitrary estab- 
lishment of 90 lb. per cubic foot as the weight 
of cement is both unnecessary and inadvisable 
for reasons given on а previous occasion. 

Sand.—There is nothing objectionable in the 
three paragraphs here included. 

Coarse Material.—Under this head we are 
glad to find that coal residues, slags, and stone 
liable to disintegration are rigorously excluded. 
Another good point is the stipulation that 
aggregate shall be varied in size as much as 
possible within the permissible limita. 

Concrete,— Although the section entitled 
" Working Stresses " provides for onlv two 
mixtures of concrete, we have а third mixture 
here in the proportions of 1:1:2, the working 
stress on Which is 900 Ib. per square inch if we 
take the safety factor stated under the head of 
“ Pilara.“ It would. be very inconvenient for 
users of the regulations to be obliged to search 
through three distinct. sections before finding 
the information that ought to be collected 
together in one place, and we hope this clerical 
defect will be set right. 
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Paragraph (133), stating that all three 
materials should be thoroughly mixed drv and 
then thoroughly mixed again after wetting ” 
can only be intended to apply to hand-mixing. 
Nothing is said about the superiority of machine- 
mixed concrete, the quality of water, and the 
consistency of concrete. 

Despite the statement in paragraph (119) that 
the quantity of cement shall be determined by 
weight," the regulations deal throughout with 
proportions by volume. It would be far better 
to adhere to actual weight for cement and 
volume for sand and aggregate, with due 
regard to the proportion of voids in the two 
latter materials. 

Steel. — Paragraph (135) says that all steel shall 
comply with present and future British Standard 
Specifications for structural steel, or shall be 
any other structural steel which may hereafter 
be standardised by the Engineering Standards 
Committee. This is excellent as far as it goes, 
but it must be remembered that the object of 
the Committee is to promote uniformity among 
similar materials and products in gencral use, 
and not to put an official seal upon any new and 
improved materials and products that may be 
introduced. Consequently if one or a few steel- 
makers should succeed. in producing metal 
possessing qualities making it specially valuable 
for reinforecd concrete work, it could not be 
expected that the Engineering Standards 
Committee would immediately standardise such 
metal, and the County Council, being bound 
by the wording of this paragraph, would be 
debarred from allowing the employment of the 
metal even if they believed such a course to be 
in the public interest. For these considerations 
we propose that the words ' ог which may 
hereafter be sanctioned by the Council” 
should be added to paragraph (135). 

Paragraph (136) supplements the table of 
working stresses previously given, by stating 
that the working tensile stress on such other 
structural steel which may hereafter be 
standardised shall not exceed :— 

(a) One-fourth of its ultimate resistance ; 

(b) One-half the stress at the yield point ; 

(c) Twenty thousand pounds per square inch, 
whichever is the least." 

Regarding (а), we may 
ultimate resistance of steel is not a reliable 
factor in reinforced concrete construction, 
because for all practical purposes the limit of 
resistance coincides with the yield point of the 
reinforcement. Therefore it is more satisfactory 
to base the working stress on the stress at the 
yield point, as in (b). 

The proposed limit of 20,000 lb. per square 
inch, stated in (с), is quite reasonable ‘but if 
anything somewhat excessive) for steel with 
the elastic modulus of about 30,000,000 lb. 
per square inch, and for such steel provides 
an assurance that minute hair cracks in con- 
crete, arising from the inability of that material 
to stretch. to the extent. demanded by the 
stretching of steel under stresses exceeding a 
few thousands of pounds, shall not develop into 
cracks of undesirable width. 

But as the stipulation refers to future 
qualities of structural steel, it is impossible at 
the present time to fix 20,000 Ib. per square inch, 
or any other limit of working tensile stress. 
For instance, if steel were produced with the 
vield point of, say. 60,000 Ib. per square inch, 
and the elastic modulus of, say, 40,000,000 Ib. 
per square inch, the working tensile stress of 
30,000 Ib. per square inch might reasonably 
be permitted, and we should like to sce the 
County Council in the position of being able 
to act suitably, instead of tying their own 
hands by prophetic limitations. 

The two sentences (a) and (+) in paragraph 
(137) refer to the dimensions of transverse pro- 
jections on mechanical bond bars, and require 
amendment as indicated under the head of 
“ Grip Length," where the same sentences occur 
in the regulations. 

It should also be stipulated that the scc- 
tional атса of steel in deformed bars shall be 
measured on the core, or main body of the 
bar, and nothing allowed for projections unless 
the latter are continuous from end to erd of 
the bar. 


Part IX.— Tests and Testing. 


We are fully in accord with the provisions 
of this section, the effect of which will be 
beneficial in every way. There is only one 
suggestion. to be made, namely, that tests 
should be conducted at the request of the 
District Survevor on selected. beams or floor 
bays, even in the absence of any sign of weak- 
ness or faulty work "—see paragraph (143). 


oint out that the 
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Part X.—Centering. 
Apart from the American form of spelling 
here adopted. no comment is needed on the 
brief but explicit general directions here given. 


Part XI.—Workmanship. 

Although short, this concluding section 
conveys a number of useful hints to building 
contractors on the execution of work in rein- 
forced concrete. It should be noted that 
paragraph (157) specifies circumstances in which 
tests, not mentioned in Part 1X.. must be 
conducted. This paragraph might con- 
veniently be printed under the special heading 
devoted to Tests and Testing." 

Conclusion. 

Supplementing the foregoing comments, we 
wish to say that the draft regulations bear 
evidence of having been compiled with much 
care and an obvious wish to provide safeguards 
for the public without placing unreasonable 
obstacles in the way of designers and con- 
tractors. Limits of space have debarred us 
from mentioning specially all the good points 
of the code, and we take this opportunity of 
saying that our suggestions have been made 
solely with the object of conducing to the further 
improvement of a draft which reflects much 


credit upon all who have been concerned in 


its production. 


FOUNDATION LOADS.—III. 


THE need for accurate determination of the 
safe bearing power of soil concerning whose 
resistance any doubt may exist could be illus- 
trated by numerous examples of subsidence 
and other movements. We will here refer 
to only two or three typical cases, showing 
the undesirable developments which may take 
place if not prevented by measures dictated 
by ample intormation obtained before the 
commencement of building operations. 

One of these is that of a massive structure 
covering а considerable area and having 
masonry walls, with footings of ample dimen- 
sions for soil of average quality. ‘Lhe site is 
on sloping ground, the Lack portion being 
a few teet higher than the level of the street 
in front. After completion of the building 
a crack appeared in one of the main walls, 
and continued to open until it extended 
through the full height of the wall and into 
the roof. This evidence of unequal settle- 
ment naturally suggested the desirability of 
investigation into the nature of the subsoil, 
as a result of which it was found that below 
the superficial layer of earth a bed of hard 
blue shale existed beneath a part of the site, 
and that the remaining part was supported 
by decomposed shale absorbing water readily 
and incapable of carrying considerable loads. 

Another case is that of additions to a large 
church founded on alluvial soil of great 
depth. The old foundations had gradually 
settled down and come to rest many years 
before—a process which was repeated in con- 
nexion with the new works. Тһе con- 
sequences were the development of various 
tl cracks and much anxiety to the eminent 
architect commissioned by the authorities. 
The new foundations were doubtless perfectly 
safe in themselves, and there might have beea 
no trouble if they had not been connected 
with older Rd If careful tests had 
been made in advance it would have teen 
quite possible to adopt measures for the con- 
solidation of the soil and the distribution of 
the load so as to reduce settlement to in- 
significant proportions. 

Again, we have in the history of a recent 
bridge founded on London clay one more 
proof of the necessity for the investigation 
of bearing capacity. The structure to which we 
refer was originally intended to have masonry 
arches, but after the abutments and river 
piers had been partly completed some doubt 
arose as to the advisability of imposing upon 
the soil the loads at first contemplated. 
Experiments were then made by the consult- 
img engineer, and the final upshot was the 
abandonment of masonry in favour of steel 
arches. Had the tests been made at an earlier 
stage considerable outlay would have been 
saved, and the design of the structure wouid 
have been at once more graceful and better 


adapted to navigation. 


Nothing elaborate in the way of apparatus 
is required for testing the bearing power of 
soil The first thing to ke done is to lay 
bare, at selected points on the buriding 
site, small areas of the bed upon which the 
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proposed foundations are to be constructed. 
This means the digging of small test pits, at 
the bottom of which a bearing surface should 
be prepared and levelled. The surface can then 
be loaded in any convenient manner, and 
careful observations taken of the settlement. 
Speaking in general terms, the results given 
bv a very small test area аге apt to be mis- 
ieading unless the operator possesses consider- 
able experience in work of the kind. For 
instance, while a very heavy proportionate 
load might be sustained by a small area for 
a short time without appreciable result it 
does not follow that a large area would be 
capable of supporting the same unit load 
permanently. 
We mention this point because load tests are 
sometimes made on a rather microscopic scale. 
In the case of the State Capitol of South 
Dakota, U.S.A., the soil was tested by 
excavating pits to the depth required ky 
footings at a number of places on the build- 
ing site. The bearing surface was prepared 
at the bottom of each pit under the super- 
vision of the architect, great care being 
taken to dress and scrape the ground to a 
smooth horizontal surface. The testing 
apparatus consisted of a 12. in. square post, 
6 ft. long, whose ends were cut perfectly 
square, and at the upper end of which was 
fixed a horizontal plattorm 6 ft. square, suit- 
ably braced by cleats and struts. Before load- 
ing the plattorm the foot of the apparatus 
was accurately seated, and levels were taken 
to ascertain the exact height of the platform. 
After application of the load observations 
were made to show the time when the settle- 
ment commenced and the extent of the move- 
ment. As the computed foundation load was 
14 tons per square foot the testing apparatus 
was loaded up to 3 tons, and the general 
result was a settlement of 5-16 in., but nothing 
more after about twelve hours had elapsed. 
Even after the tests had shown the ample 
bearing power of the soil precautions were 
by no means at an end, for during excavation 
of the foundation trenches the ground was 
carefully examined with the object of dis- 
covering whether any soft places existed re- 
quiring special treatment. It was found that 
in some points the material was not so solid 
as could be desired, and to guard against any 
tendency to unequal settlement the footings 
were made continuous through the main walls. 
and in addition were reinforced by steel bars. 
Another interesting illustration of careful 
investigation into the actual nature of 
subsoil is furnished by the case of a bank 
building in Toronto, the architects having 
been informed that the site was on a thick 
bed of hard clay with almost unlimited bear- 
ing power. This estimate of resistance was 
based on the behaviour of adjacent buildings 
of no great height, and although these were 
perfectly safe and free from settlement, it 
was found that higher buildings with deeper 
foundations could not be erected with con- 
fidence unless special provision was made 
against settlement. At some remote period 
the site had formed part of a lake bottom, and 
consisted of clay hardened near the top to 
form a very hard crust, below which the clay 
was quite soft, resembling putty in con- 
sistency. In order to obtain reliable data 
tests were made with simple apparatus of the 
kind described above. No movement occurred 
until the load of 24 tons had been imposed 
on the area of 1 sq. ft., when the measured 
settlement of ; in. rapidly occurred, and 
on the following morning had increased to 
14 in. while still under the same load. Never- 
theless, the results so ottained were not con- 
sidered to be conclusive as to the actual 
capacity of the soil, because the isolated area 
tested was not under the same conditions as 
an equal area beneath a large footing. Con- 
sequently, a supplementary test was made 
under conditions reproducing more closely 
those foreseen in the projected building. The 
apparatus used this time consisted of a 6-in. 
diameter pipe with a cutting edge driven 
about 8 in. into the x Inside the pipe an 
oak piston was inserted, its lower end being 
squared, and the upper end projecting from 
the pipe was provided with a loading n 
form guided between pieces of timber. Pig- 
iron was placed on this platform, and no 
settlement occurred under the load of 5 tons 
er square foot. "Therefore 4 tons per square 
oot was taken as the safe uniform load. 
The foundations were designed on this basis, 
and since the completion of the building in 
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the middie of the year 1907 no movement has 
been detected. 

Having ascertained the safe bearing power 
of the soil in any given place where building 
operations are intended it will be necessary 
to take account of local and individual con- 
ditions before commencing the work of 
foundation design. The safe load per square 
foot for a church tower or factory chimney 
should obviously ke much less than that for 
a lower structure. 


HOMOGENEITY AND 
IMPERVIOUSNESS OF BETON. 


THERE is only one way to make beton imper- 
vious, and that is to ensure that the amount of 
cement. used exactly fills all the voids in the 
aggregates : and this can be attained only by 
proper calculation of these voids. and by 
ensuring homogeneity by means of thorougu 
mixing. 

Calculation alone will not ensure this result: 
for if the mixing be not thorough, voias untilled 
with cement will remain, as shown by a pro- 
portionate excess of the obtained over the 
calculated volume of beton. Thorough mixing 
alone may ensure homogeneitv. but if there be 
not sufficient cement to fill the voids emptv 
spaces will result, which will lessen the imper- 
viousness of the completed mass. If some 
portions of the mass contain too much cement 
and the others too little, as the result of improper 
mixing (and. as often occurs with continuous 
mixing machines, with hasty mixing with batch 
machines or with careless hand-mixing), there 
will be in the mass spots or stripes which will 
be pervious to water. 

Tre problem is usually to secure a high 
degree of resistance to pressure with maximum 
imperviousness ; in beams it is also desirable 
to attain & good resistance to tensile stresses. 
Where imperviousness is the main object, this 
should be secured by a minimum amount of 
bond; but as usually attempted this desired 
result is not attained, simply from ignorance of 
or neglect of the proper proportioning of 
aggregates. 

It is easy to see that if we have a number of 
incompressible spheres of the same diameter 
the voids between them will be of the same 
size, and that the proportion of each void to 
the volume of the spheres is independent of the 
diameter of these latter. It is equally саху to 
see that if we can calculate the size of the voids, 
we can fill a large portion of each one by a 
sphere, and that by calculation or otherwise 
we can find out what diameter of sphere will 
largely take up the smaller and more numerous 
voids between the two second larger spheres 
and the larger ones, and with each other. 

What is true of spheres is equally true, 
although to a lesser extent, or to a less practic- 
ally applicable extent. of all other regular forms, 
svmmetrial about all three axes. It is also 
true, but in lesser degree, of less symmetrical 
forms. or of those which are symmetrical about 
only two axes. 

This being the case, we can see that, while 
calculation of the voids between irregular 
masses, such as are used as aggregates in beton 
mixing, would be impossible, we can still obtain 
the most thorough filling of tbe voids between 
the larger pieces of stone by means of a much 
cheaper material than cement—namely, by 
smaller pieces of the same material, or by 
gravel or sand, by separating the various kinds 
of material and the sizes of each material, and 
making tests of various proportions of the 
different sizes and kinds. That particular 
mixture or proportion which results in the least 
increase of volume per weight, or in the greatest 
weight per unit of volume, is the one which 
leaves the least space to be filled with cement. 
It is also evident that up to a certain point (to 
be determined by experiment) the longer the 
various components are mixed {һе less the 
resultant volume will be. 

In making tbese experiments the prices of the 
various aggregates should be taken into 
consideration. 

An exact test of the voids in each kind of 
aggregate alone, or of each successive mixture, 
may be made by determining the volume of 
water required to fill all the voids in a measured 
vessel, full of the aggregates in question. but 
this will underestimate the amount of smaller 
aggregates or of cement necessary. 

It will pay every contractor who has much to 
do with beton to measure out a cubic foot ога 
cubic yard of each material which he employs as 
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aggregate, and to determine, by the water test, 
the amount of smaller aggregate requisite to 
fill the voids therein. These tests should 
include not only each kind of aggregate and 
each size thereof by itself, but various com- 
binations of different sizes of the same aggregate, 
and of two or more different materials of 
different sizes. 

From the data thus tabulated (and which will, 
of course, be in volumes only) there should be 
made one of weights only, and of percentages 
о: volumes and of weights, and these should 
enable the contractor to effect the most 
economical and the most satisfactory mixtures. 


APPLYING CEMENT MORTAR 
BY COMPRESSED AIR. 


WHEN concrete or cement mortar is applicd 
as a protective covering to structural ste; 
work, the ordinary method is to surround 
the stecl members with wooden forms and 
pour the wet mixture into place, some 
form of wire mesh or metal lath teing 
employed as an anchorage; but a radically 
different arrangement is adopted in covering 
the steel work which forms an important 
feature of the reconstruction of the Grand 
Central. Terminal yards of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad in New 
York City. The essential parts of the cement 
gun " there used consist of superimposed steel 
tanks forming two compartments, from the 
bottom of which a dry mixture of sand and 
cement, entirely under the control of the 
operator, is ejected by compressed air through 
а hose line carrying а nozzle at its discharge 
end. To this nozzle a second and smaller hose 
delivers a supply of water under pressure. The 
mixture of sand, cement, and water shoots out 
of the nozzle orifice with considerable force and 
impinges upon the surface of the steel work at 
which it is pointed. The mortar issuing in the 
form of à sprav adheres to the surface of the 
steel and forms a coating which may be mı le 
as thick as desired. The discharge of th: 
cement and the sand is regulated by varyinz 
the speed of a large feed wheel at the bottom 
of the lower compartment. which has deep 
notches around its entire circumference. This 


Wheel is revolved bv a small compresse:l air 


motor, and the small charges of the sand and 
cement mixture collected in the notches or 
pockets around the periphery of the wheel are 
fed successively into the rapidly-moving stream 
of air which issues from the inlet connexion. 
The material is blown through a curved outlet 
and passes thence into the hose line supplving 
the discharge outlet of the gun. The quantity 
of air required for working the gun depends 
upon the condtiions under which it operates 
and the nature of the work to be done, and 
this is also true of the water used to hvdrate 
the cement. The nozzle through which the 
mixture is discharged is designed to secure the 
thorough hydration of the cement, and that 
portion of it which is exposed to the abrasive 
action of the sand is lined with a composition 
that can be readily replaced as wear takes 
place. The water comes in contact with the 
mixture of cement and sand just as it passes 
through the nozzle, which is furnished with an 
annular chamber from which the water is 
spraved under pressure from a series of care- 
fully-proportioned orifices, and the hydration 
is begun there and continues until the surface 
to be covered is reached. The mixture issues 
from the gun nozzle at a velocity of about 
350 ft. a second, and when it strikes the steel 
surface the large and coarse grains of sand 
rebound until the thin film of fine cement 
mortar which immediately adheres to the steel 
offers a plastic base in which the coarse particles 
become embedded ; the mixture then builds up 
to any desired thickness upon this film. It is 
apparent, therefore, that when the swift moving 
stream of material hits the steel surface, and 
between that time and the instant when the 
mortar cover begins to build up, there is a 
tendency for the sand grains to clean off any 
rust after the manner of an ordinary sand blast. 
The deposition of the thin film of cement 
against the steel is advantageous as it secures 
an excellent bond and makes an eflicient 
protective covering over the metal. As the 
cement is literally shot upon the steel a coating 
of great densitv is secured, while the force of 
the impact drives out all superfluous water and 
the concrete takes its initial set in а very short 
time, all possibilitv of voids or air pockets 
benig avoided.—7'he Times. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BRIDGE АТ UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, CORK. 


SPANNING a branch of the River, Lee, 
passing through the grounds of University 
College, Cork, a reinforced concrete bridge 
hasjlately been built from the designs of Mr. 
J. Н. de Warenne Waller, an old student of 
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the college now occupying а responsible 
position on the construction of the new 
bridge at Waterford. The new bridge is 
72 ft. long over all, 68 ft. between abutments, 
and provides for a roadway 16 ft. wide. 

The work is interesting, not because of the 
size or importance of the undertaking, but 
rather for the reason that its construction 
presented a problem commonly encountered 
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in practice—the construction of a bridge at 
moderate cost and of pleasing appearance. 

The question of economy is answered by 
the statement of Professor C. W. L. Alexander 
to the effect that tenders had shown the cost 
of a steel bridge to be much greater than one 
of reinforced concrete, and to this there was 
to be added the cost of painting— probably 
6l. or Sl. a year, 

The esthetic question is best answered by 
the view reproduced at the head of this 
article, where it will be seen that the bridge 
is of the girder type, with panelled sides and 
simple but effective latticed parapets. An 
arch would certainly have been more effec- 
tive, but was impracticable owing to the low 
level of the ground at either side and the 
necessity for allowing ample clearance for the 
flow of water under the bridge. 

The former structure on the site was con- 
structed of Oregon pine and had been in 
service about twenty-seven years. Frequent 
repairs were necessary, the cost of mainten- 
ance having been 17l. a year, and finally the 
bridge became so decayed as to be beyond 
repair. The governors of the college then 
invited tenders from four steel firms, and 
alternative tenders to the design prepared by 
Mr. J. H. de W. Waller. 

The subjoined particulars relative to the 
latter are taken from a paper read by the 
designer to the Institution of Civil Engineers 
of Ireland, to which body we are indebted for 
the illustrations reproduced in the present 
article. 

Of the four steel firms invited, two sent in 
designs, one for a single span at the cost of 
452/., erected on foundations to be prepared 
by the owners and exclusive of masonry and 
road work, and one for two spans at the 
cost of 265L, excluding cartage from the 
quay, foundations, centre pier, and road 
work. The reinforced concrete bridge cost 
235l. 12s., exclusive of the items omitted 
from the tenders for steel, thus effecting an 
initial economy of about 12} per cent. and 
an annual saving of at least 6l. for main- 
tenance. 

System.—In this bridge the design and 
construction do not follow the lines of any 
patented system, but are based upon what 
the designer believed to be the most desirable 
features in several systems. Figs. 1 to 3 are 
an elevation, half-section, апа half-plan, 
respectively, of the bridge. 

The reinforcement consists of plain round 
Steel bars, most of them bent and some 
straight, the ends of all being crooked for 
anchorage. Special bars were introduced 
over the centre support to provide resistance 
to stresses caused by continuous beam 
action. The bottom layer of bars are made 
to overlap 6 ft. at the support, to provide 
against tensile stresses that may arise if 
settlement of the, central pier should take 
place. 

The vertical spacing of the main bars, as 
shown in Fig. 2, is worthy of attention. The 
two sets of bars are not placed close together, 
as is sometimes done, but are kept separate 
by one inch of concrete to make provision 
for the transference of stress from the steel 
to the concrete, in accordance with the 
recommendations of many independent 
authorities. 

The form of stirrup used in the main 
beams is one adopted by Mr. A. L. Johnson, 
a well-known reinforced concrete specialist in 
the United States. The stirrups are made 
from 3-in. round steel rods, the upper ends 
being bent down so as to rest “о the upper 
edge of the beam mould (see Fig. 2) during 
the deposition of concrete, and therefore not 
only receiving support itself, but affording 
excellent means of holding the main bars in 
position. 

The stirrups in the outer beams are a 
modification of those in the two inner beams 
of the bridge. In these only one side of the 
stirrup rested on the beam mould, and the 
other side was supported by means of a plank 
fixed temporarily, so that the cranked end 
of the stirrup hooked over it. 

Both varieties of stirrup have the 
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disadvantage that the ends penetrate through 
tne outer surface of the concrete, thus 
leading to the creation of rust spots and 
affording loopholes for the entrance of 
moisture to the interior of the construction. 
These drawbacks are sufficiently serious to 
make the form of stirrup in question 
undesirable for adoption. 

The last matter for mention under the 
present head is the question of the formation 
of joints between concrete already set and 
fresh concrete laid after the temporary sus- 
pension of work. The specification required 
the concreting of the deck slab to be done 
with only one vertical joint over the centre 
pier, but before the work was commenced 
the contractor undertook to concrete the 
whole in one operation, so as to avoid the 
joint altogether. In a small bridge such as that 
at Cork the alteration offered no difficulty. 

Calculations.—After the bending moments 
had been accurately determined, the beams 
and connecting-slabs were computed by 
formule based on the straight-line theory, 
and therefore essentially the same as those 
adopted by the R. I. B. A. Committee. 

Considerably more web reinforcement was 
provided than the amount required by the 
formule in order to bind the upper and 
lower parts thoroughly together. As the 
total cost of the stirrups was under 3/., it is 
evident that little is to be gained by attempts 
at economy in web reinforcement, the proper 
course, in our opinion, being to allow nothing 
for the resistance of the concrete to web 
stresses, because the most important of these 
із tension on diagonal planes. 

The bending up of thé main bars was 
effected as near to the ends as was per- 
mitted by the reduction of bending moment 
towards the middle of the span, the angle 
ot the inclined portions being 30 deg. to the 
horizontal. 
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Ornamentation.—The decorative treatment 
of the bridge is found mainly in the panelled 
sides of the outer beams and in the balustrade. 
The diamond-shaped lattice panels might 
certainly have been imprdved upon, although, 
as may be judged by the photograph, they 
have a rustic appearance by no means 
inappropriate to the surroundings of the 
bridge. On the middle pier of the parapet 
are placed the arms of University College, 
which were modelled in clay by Mr. J. J. 
O'Brien, of the Cork School of Art, and cast 
in neat Portland cement. 

Concrete, — Subject to modifications 
governed by the actual percentage of voids 
in the aggregate, the concrete was mixed in 
the proportions of 1:2:4. The aggregate 
consisted of one part stone broken to ] in. 
gauge, and two parts river gravel, from }-in. 
to i-in. gauge. Sand was supplied from the 


Ballinacurra pits near Midleton, and cement 


was supplied capable of passing the standard 
tests, and in addition a tensile test on 
briquettes at the end of three days, and the 
usual pat tests for soundness. 

By the addition of sufficient water the 
concrete was mixed so that it would flow 
slowly when agitated. It was poured into 
the moulds and worked into place with pieces 
of batten sharpened to a chisel point at 
one end. 

In the central pier the concrete under 
water was deposited by the aid of a 6-in. 
square timber shoot. The concrete was put 
in dry at the top, the lower end of the shoot 
was then gently lifted off the bottom, allow- 
ing the concrete to flow into place, the shoot 
being kept well filled so that no concrete 
could fall directly into the water. 

The lattice panels of the parapets were 
cast separately and afterwards fixed in 
position. They were formed in moulds made 
in halves, each half having a bevel of 1 in. 
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towards the middle, so as to permit of ready 
withdrawal. The concrete for the panels 
consisted of crushed limestone and sand in 
equal proportions, and the reinforcement 
consists of }-in. round rods placed near both 
faces of the work. 

Each of the balustrades was cast in one 
operation, the lattices and ornamental 
shield were placed in position, the moulds 
for the piers, posts, and top rail were fitted 
closely around them, and the whole concreted 
up. 

Foundations.—The two end supports of the 
old bridge were quite capable of carrying the 
vertical load of the present bridge, and 
needed little alteration. "The river supports 
were cast-iron columns and unsuitable for the 
new design, but, being well founded, were 
left in place and incorporated in the central 
concrete pier. Between the cast-iron columns 
were driven ten 10-in. square pitch-pine piles, 
as shown in Fig. 8. 

Road Surface. Before laying the road bed 
the top of the deck slab was covered with 
three coats of coal-tar, thinned with 
petroleum. Then was added a layer of coke- 
breeze concrete, and over this paving of blue 
Staffordshire brick. 

Cost.—The total cost of the structure was 
as follows, including fees for the design :— 


Central pier, including 10 piles and 


9 cubic yds. of concrete .................. £53 0 0 
Bridge beams and decking concrete 

at 50s. per cubic yard. 114 0 0 
Reinforcement (total) at 14l. per ton, 

including labour u eee ed kas 55 О 0 
Balustrade, 144ft. run, excluding 

ornamental shields ........................ 42 9 0 
Road filling and paving ..,.................. 52 0 0 
Other Itoi: ⅛˙«ðV“ oio ges isa 8417 0 


Total cost...£401 6 0 


The contractor was Mr. Antony Gaul, of 
Cork, who carried out the works to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 


Reinforced Concrete Bridge, University College, Cork, 


(From the Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland.) 
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IHE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE BUDGET AND THE 


BUILDING TRADE. 


N the recent debate on the Finance Bill the 
Í Chancellor of the Exchequer conceded 
that “sooner or later" there would 
have to be an inquiry into the svstem 
of land valuation. This is a course the 
necessity of which we advocated in a recent 
article on ° Increment Value ^ (the Builder, 
September 8 last) and we can only hope 
that the inquiry may be granted sooner rather 
than later. In our article on the original 
Budget resolutions, May 1, 1909, we pointed 
out that it was the small householder who 
would be the chief sufferer under the new 
departure in taxation, and now that the taxes 
have been in operation for nearly two vears 
abundant evidence is forthcoming that our 
opinion was justified. Increment value duty 
is levied upon an uncertain basis, and those who 
can ill atford to contest the Government 
valuations are those who have to bear the 
heaviest burden of taxation. Building develop- 
ment is also seriously hindered. The expressed 
intention of the promoters of the new taxes was 
that the increment value duty should only 
represent an improvement in the value of 
property apart from its enhancement bv 
any act on the part of the owncr. Even if 
this principle were strictly adhered to the 
assessment of the tax involves an expensive 
and vexatious inquiry where a building estate 
has beem laid out, and thus not only is the 
demand for house property lessened, but 
building development is hindered. The attitude 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer towards the 
building trade does not appear to be wholly 
consistent. When he introduced the new 
taxation he assured his hearers that it would 
stimulate the building trade and throw open 
land which was being held up." In his speech 
in the House, however, on December 13 last, 
he is reported as having said that he had 
reat hopes of the increase in the valuation of 
and. The House was told that the Govern- 
ment were ruining the building trade, that 
nothing was being done in the trade, that 
speculative building was at an end, and there 
was no building of houses except on demand. 
He was not so sure that it was altogether a bad 
thing that they should only make th» supply fit 
the demand." We have italicised this passage 
not only because it seems to contradict one of 
the intentions with which the new taxation was 
expressed. to be introduced, but because it 
loses sight of the point which we have endea- 
voured to make clear above, that the demand 
itself has been checked, and checked severely, 
by the imposition of the new taxes. 

‘In fairness we must add that Mr. Lloyd 
George himself denies that the building trade 
has been injuriously affected. In his Budget. 
statement last May he contended that the figures 
relating to unemployment showed steady 
improvement (see the Builder, May 26), and 
again in the House he repeated the assertion. 
He relies, as we have frequently pointed out, 
on the figures contained in the Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette. These returns, however (as 
we showed in our issue for May 26), are onlv 
partial, referring to trade union carpenters, 
joiners, and plumbers, and, as was recognised 
in the actuarial report on Unemployment Insur- 
ance, taking no account of bricklayers, plasterers, 

ainters' labourers, etc., to whom no unemploved 

encfit is paid. 

If an inquiry is granted into the methods of 
valuation it is important that the position of 
various industries should be perfectly compre- 
hended, and we have made the above observa- 
tions because some misapprehension appears to 
exist as to the actual effect of the taxes on the 
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THE WEBB ORPHANAGE, CREWE. 


This orphanage has been erected in con- 
nexion with a bequest made by the late Mr. 
F. W. Webb, who was for many years the 
chief mechanical engineer to the London and 
North Western Railway Company. The build. 
ing was designed by Mr. J. Brocke, 
F.R.I.B.A.. and the contract carried out by 
Messrs. Normanton, of Manchester. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF A 
SPECIALIST. 


THOSE who supply electrical and other equip- 
ment for new buildings in the ccurse of erec- 
tion are generally known to the lawyer who 
draws a building contract as specialists.“ 
So long as his money is safe, the ques- 


tion who employs him is a matter of 
indifference to the specialist. He тау 
be employed by the architect and paid 


by the builder without knowing or caring 
who the building owner is. А cheque for 
100/., drawn on the banking account of a 
solvent builder, 1s as good as the cheque of 
any building owner— perhaps better. 

But, alas, solvency is not always met with 
in commercial affairs! Although he may have 
been solvent at the time he took the job on, 
the builder sometimes finds that he has grossly 
under-estimated. In the result, when the 
specialist sends in his modest bill he is met 
with the reply: “The builder filed his peti- 
tion yesterday week." The specialist then 
casts round to find out whether he cannot 
pursue a remedy against someone who is 
solvent; and before doing &o he must be able 
to show that he was employed either expressly 
or impliedly by that person. What, then. is 
the relationship created between the specialist 
and the building owner by the terms of an 
ordinary contract ? 

This matter was discussed very clearly and 
decided very definitely in a recent case 
tried by Mr. Justice Coleridge in the King’s 
Bench Division. We refer to Young & Co. v. 
White (28 T. І. В. 87), where specialists for 
the supply of steelwork for a building were 
held entitled to sue the building owner as the 
real principal in respect of goods supplied 
through the building contractor. The facts 
were brietly these. The plaintiffs, who are 
specialists in steelwork, were asked Ьу 
certain architects to tender for the steelwork 
on a building in the course of erection in 
Chelsea. The tender, which was to do the 
work for 229/., was sent in. Subsequently, 
the architects informed the plaintifs that 
they were going to ask the builders to send 
the order for the steelwork; and on the same 
day the building contract was signed between 
the builder and the defendant, who was the 
building owner. Subsequently, the builder 
gave an order to the plaintiffs to carry out 
the steelwork “in accordance with your esti- 
mate and drawing sent to the architects dated 
July 20. 1910. Before the plaintiffs could 
obtain from the builders the sum of 150/., 
being the balance due on a certificate, the 
builder went into liquidation. Consequently, 
the specialists brought an action to recover 
the sum of 150/. from the building owner. 
Clause 20 of the contract provided that :— 

"All specialists executing any 
work or supplying any goods for which prime 
cost prices or provisional sums are included 
in the specification, who may at any time he 
nominated, selected. or approved by the archi- 
tect, are hereby declared to be sub-contractors 
employed by the contractor; but no such sub- 
contractor shall be employed upon the works 
against whom the contractor shall make what 
the architect considers reasonable objection, 
or who will not enter into a contract with 
the contractor upon terms and conditions con- 
sistent with those in this contract, and secur- 
ing the due performance and maintenance of 
the work supplied or executed by such sub- 
contractor. D 

It was contended on the part of the plain- 
tiffs that when thev contracted with the 
builder he was really the agent of the building 
owner, and this was agreed to by the court. 
Mr. Justice Coleridge said :— 

“Generally, if the specialist supplies the 
goods or does the work for less money than 
the provisional sum allowed for prime cost, 
the owners get the benefit, and are entitled to 
a deduction on the whole contract accordingly. 
Jf the specialist charges more. the extra 
amount is added by the builder, and is an 
extra on the contract. This shows that the 
owner gets the benefit or suffers the loss of 
any lesser or greater amount payable in 
respect of prime cost. This does not affect 


the right of the contractor to his profit. on 
the whole contract, which would probably 
include this item. Неге the owner selects 
the specialist, obtains the tender, fixes the 
price, and has the real, if not the only, 
interest in the work that is done. The 
builder is not interested. 1f he unreasonably 
objects to the selection, he may be over- 
ridden. He may make no discount for him- 
self, and if the owner chooses to pay the 
specialist direct he can do so. The form of 
the contract here and there may discover the 
builder apparently contracting as principal. 
The substance is that he contracts as agent 
where specialists are concerned.” 

It is ditlicuit to overrate the importance cf 
this decision having regard to the enormous 
amount of work which is done by sub-con- 
tractors and specialists in various parts of the 
country. For a thousand reasons the con- 
tractor may find it impossible to carry out 
the work which he has undertaken for the 
price named in the tenders and the specialist 
may be the first to suffer. 

Nor does this decision of Mr. Justice 
Coleridge stand alone. He adopted the 
reasoning of Mr. Justice Channell in Crittall 
v. London County Council (75 J. P. 205). In 
that case the County Council contracted with 
building contractors íor the erection of a 
building, for the purposes of which certain 
specialities were to be ordered from stated 
firms. Amongst the specialities were certain 
casements. Many months after the head con- 
tract was entered into, the building owners 
invited the plaintiffs to quote for the case- 
ments according to a specification, which pro- 
vided that the amount of the accepted quota- 
tion would be inserted as “а prime cost item " 
in building contract; that the plaintiffs would 
enter into an agreement with the building 
contractor to execute and complete the case- 
ments within a given time under penaltv ; that 
the architect oi the building owner would have 
power to vary the work; and that pavmert 
lor the work should only be made on the 
certificate of that architect. Тһе plaintiffs 
having quoted according to this specification, 
the building owners forwarded the quotation 
to the building contractors with a request that 
they should place the order with the plain- 
tiffs. Subsequently, the building contractors 
informed the plaintiffs that they (the build- 
ing contractors) had instructions to accept the 
plaintiffs’ estimate for the casements. In ап 
action by the plaintiffs to recover the balance 
of the price of these casements from the build- 
ing owners, it was held that, while the contract 
for the casements was primd facie а соп- 
tract with the building contractors, it was 
also a contract made, in fact, by the building 
contractors acting as agents on behalf of the 
building owners as real principals, because 
16 was to procure something for their benefit, 
and that on the facts of the case the plaintiffs 
were entitled to judgment (Hobbs v. Turner, 
1902, 18 T. L. К. 235, followed). 

_Of course, it is to be said that these deci- 

sions may be overruled by the Court of 
Appeal. If they are upset, every specialist 
and sub-contractor will probablv endeavour 
to ensure that when he enters into his con- 
tract he has a right both against the builder 
and the building owner. 


LABOUR IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


А JOINT movement for improving conditions 
of labour in the London district in the wood- 
working and = furnishing trades has been 
Inaugurated as the outcome of private ocn- 
ferences between the following trade unions :— 

Amalgama:ed and Associated Societies of 
Carpenters and Jointers. 

General Union of Carpenters and Joiners. 

National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades 
Association. 

Amalgamated Union of Cabinet Makers 

Old West-End Cabinet Makers’ Society. 


Progressive Union of Cabinet Makers 
(London). 
Perseverance Cabinet Makers’ Association 
(London). 
Independent Cabinet Makers’ Associaticn 


(London). 
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A popod list of new working conditione 
has been drawn up and presented to the 
London building trade employers. Although 
ìt is hoped to carry (опи the negotiations 
without a strike, the eocieties concerned have 
decided on & levy of 3s. per member to form a 
fighting fund. The new proposals include the 
substitution of a 47-hour week for a 50-hour 
week during thirty-nine weeks of the summer; 
the raising of the minimum rate of wages from 
1034. per hour to 1s. per hour; the payment 
of time and a quarter tor night work; and the 
payment of double rates for all overtime. The 
present practice is to pay time and a quarter 
for first two hours. It is also proposed that 1d. 
per hour extra be paid to men employed in 
оше joinery which has been prepared outside 
the district, and that subletting for labour only 
be prohibited. 

The bricklayers, plumbers, painters, and 
labourers employed within twelve miles of 
Charing Cross are also preparing programmes 
of new demands. Daily Chronicle. 


EDINBURGH MASTER 
BUILDERS' ASSOCIATION. 


IN the Royal British Hotel, Princes-street, 
Edinburgh, the annual dinner of the Edin- 
burgh, Leith, and District Building ‘Trades’ 
Association was held on the 14th inst. About 
seventy gentlemen were present, and Mr. 
David Wilson, J.P., occupied the chair. 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured, 
Mr. Robert Gilchrist, President of the Glasgow 
Masters’ Association, proposed the toast of 
“The Edinburgh, Leith, and District Build- 
ing Trades’ Association." He said there was 
а groat deal of depression in the building 
trade in the West. He appealed to masters 
to have regard to the fact that they must 
work together if they were to protect their 
interests. 

In his reply, the Chairman said they had 
had during the year no serious trouble with 
any of the operatives’ societies. Any small 
differences which had been brought under 
their notice had been adjusted by conferences 
in à most friendly way. It was a matter for 
regret that they were unable to employ as 
many men аз they should like to employ. The 
ranks of the unemployed contained many of 
the building trade employees, and they saw 
little prospect of improving matters in the 
neur future. Reports from the different 
branches of the Building Trades Federation 
showed that the building trade throughout 
the country was in a worse position than it 
was in Edinburgh, whero they had had a 
number of public buildings to help them, 
although some of these contracts, owing to 
keen competition, were not very remunerative. 
To many builders in Edinburgh the year had 
been the worst of a succession of bad years. 
In December last year, and in the following 
month, property was changing hands freely, 
and they all thought prosperity was returning, 
but with new legislation in the air, House 
Letting Bills, Insurance Bills, and the effect 
of the increment duty, confidence in property 
as an investment was again checked for а 
time. It was time the Legislature gave the 
building trade & rest and let them have a 
chance of securing а return of confidence and 
а restored security in property. In regard to 
unlet property, they were told that builders 
were to blame for over-building. That was a 
mistake. The cause was not over-building; 
the condition they complained of was the effect 
of depopulation. The flower of their trades- 
men had been driven from their homes abroad 
to get their daily bread. The effects of the 
Insurance Bill would be felt by the building 
trade in а greater degree than by most of 
the other trades. With regard to the unem- 
plovment part of the Bill, he said that section 
had been inadequately discussed. When fram- 
ing the Bill the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had consulted the employees’ organisations, 
but no organised body of employers had been 
consulted. Their Committee had urged that 
workmen's compensation should have been 
included in the Bill as a contributory measure. 
Along with the English Federation an en- 
deavour was being made to get the Govern. 
ment to make an inquiry into the working of 
the Workmen's Compensation Act. That 
burden had been increased fourfold sinoe the 
introduction of the Act, and it was a very 
heavy item in the cost of production. Malinger- 
ing was responsible for much of the increase, 
and only by a contributory scheme would that 
scandal be averted. | 

Ex-Bailie Forrest, in proposing “Kindred 
Associations," said the building trade was 
suffering more from lightning-speed legislation 
than any other trade. He thought they were 
at tho end of their tether, and they were 
bound to assert themselves. He appealed to 
the building and allied trades to unite together 
so ав to form one huge federation. 
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Replies were made by Mr. James A. Baxter, 
President of the Glasgow Master Wrights’ 
Association; Mr. Arch. Watson, ice- 
President of the Glasgow Master Plumbers’ 
Association; and Mr. R. J. Henderson, Vice- 
President of the Edinburgh, Leith, and District 
House Factors’ Association. 


FACTORY AND COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY SALES, 1911. 


Messrs. LEOPOLD FARMER & Sons, factory 
specialists and surveyors, of Gresham-strcet, 
E.C., report that the year under review has 
shown better results than was the case in 
1910 in the disposal of factory property, 
wharves, land, ete. Values have been main- 
tained and sales transacted at good. times 
prices. The prices realised would not convey 
to the reader that the standard of values has 
been kept up, as hardly two factory properties 
are alike. The tendency, however, is for the 

rice to rise consequent on the improvement 
зуу development in certain manufacturing 
districts, which have special advantages in 
rail, waterside, and other facilities. 'There is 
a migratory movement amongst manufacturers 
to districts outside large towns where the 
lowest possible cost of manufacture can be 
obtained. The Budget taxation of 1909 has 
not to any great degree affected the values of 
industrial properties, but as regards other 
securities in landed property а shrinkage is 
noticeable. There are many influences affect- 
ing industrial operations, and the development 
of commercial enterprise. 

It is difficult to say which branch of any 
perona manufacture more than any other 

as progressed in the year 1911; one, however, 
perhaps, being very noticeable is the manu- 
facture of electric filament lamps, and several 
companies interested in the business have 
acquired factories and are carrying on large 
businesses. | 

Acquiring of factories, etc., and building of 
works, consequent on reorganisation and ex- 
tension in many trades, are always in pro- 
gress; those in the engineering, milling, 
chemical, and spinning trades having been 
well to the front in development in the year 
under review. 

The effects of the Patents and Designs Act 
are still well to the front; forcign holders of 
English patents still being on the look-out for 
factory property to comply with its require- 
ments. 

In looking ahead to further deals, Messrs. 
Farmer & Sons are confident of good sales, 
as there is every likelihood of a great amount 
of prosperous activity in the industrial world. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PROPOSED CHURCH, CHESTER-LE-STREET. 

Plans for proposed Congregational Church 
have been prepared by Mr. Albert Н. Fennell, 
architeot, Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham. The 
front facade will be of stone in late Gothic 
style. The scheme is to cost about 3,2501., 
exclusive of site and manse. Church seating 
510, schoolroom seating 250, vestries, cloak- 
rooms, cellars, etc. 


NEW CHURCH, STEPPS. 

The Building Committee of Stepps United 
Free Church has decided upon erecting а new 
church, and plans have been prepared by Mr. 
Andrew Balfour, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of 
Glasgow. The estimated cost of the work is 
5.000/., and the seating accommodation is for 
650 people. 

NEW CHURCH SCHOOLS, HESSLE. 

The extensions to these schools are 
erected by Mr. M. Harper, contractor, at an 
estimated cost of 1,5004 The extensions in- 
clude three new classrooms, besides consider- 
able internal alterations. 'The architect for 
the work is Mr. J. Bilson. 


being 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 

Laboratory buildings at University of 
London, Strand, W.C. (6,000l.); Professor 
Е. M. Simpson, architect, 88, Gower-strect, 
W.C. Block of office buildings, Aldwych, 
W.C.; Mr. A. Burr, architect, 85, Gower- 
street, W.C. Additions to offices of the City 
of London Board of Guardians; Mr. A. E. 
es architect, 2, Broad-street Buildings, 
E.C. 


NEW MILL, BELFAST. 

Mr. Samuel Stevenson is the architect for 
the new spinning mill which is being erected 
for Messrs. Jaffe Brothers. The contractors 
are Messrs. M’Laughlin & Harvey, Ltd. 


MONEYREA MASONIC HALL. 
Messrs. Watt, Tulloch, & Fitzsimons are 
the architects for this new hall, the founda- 
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tion-stone of which was laid last week. The 
contract 1s being carried out by Mr. W. J. 
M.'Clurg. 

WORTHING HOSPITAL. 

The new outpatients’ department of this 
hospital has been erected at a cost of 2,628.. 
from the designs of Mr. A. Morris Butler, 
architect. The contractor for the work is Mr. 
George Baker, jun., and the building will 
probably be opened in February. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Messrs. Hayward Brothers & Eckstein, Ltd., 
engineers aud. ironfounders, 187 to 201, Union- 
street, Borough, S.E., supplied sixteen large 
circular glazed terrace lights for lighting the 
rooms of the Museum low, in the king 
Victor Emanuel Memorial, Rome. 

Under the direction of Mr. Arthur C. 
Bloomfield, M.A., Boyle’s latest patent ''air- 
pump” ventilators have been applied at the 
Bank of England, Threadneedle.street, E.C. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Church halls for Albion-street 
Congregational Church (22,0004); Mr. R. G. 
Wilson, architect, 18a, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Alfreton.—Parish room (1,000/.); Vicar, St. 
Martin’s Church, Alfreton. | 

Amesbury and Devizes. — Police-stations 
6,1151.) ; Messrs. W. Parsons & Sons, builders, 
Westbury. | 

Ayr.—Byre accommodation and mart for 
Messrs R. Dewar & Sons (1,0001); Mr. J. 
Young, Surveyor, Ayr Town Council. Р 

Barton.—Addition to boys’ school (3707.) ; Mir. 
G. F. Quinton, builder, 1l, Carisbrook-road, 
Newport, I.O.W. . 

Blych. Forty houses; Mr. R. Grieves, Sur- 
veyor, Blyth Urban District Council. 

Boathen (Stoke). — School E Mr. B. R. 
Ashworth, Town Hall, Hanley. 

Bridlington.—Sunday- school; Rev. J. E. 
Evans, pastor, Trinity Congregational Church, 


Bridlington. | 
Bristol  Daundry depot for Bristol Co- 
operative Society; Mr. Ashley, manager, 


Building Department, Co-operative Society, 
Bristol. 

Brixham (near Paignton).—School; Mr. P. 
Morris, architect, 1, Richmond-road, Exeter. 

Brownhills.—Enlargement and improvement 
of Walsall Wood School (1,990/.); Messrs. Н. 
Gough & Son, builders 550, Dudley-road, 
Wolverhampton. | 

Cadishead. (Manchester).—Thirty-one houses 
off Albert-street ; Messrs. Brew Bros., builders, 
3, Moss-lane, Cadishead, Manchester. 

Cardiff.—Technical institute, Cathays Park 
(36,000/.); Messrs. Ivor Jones & Percy 
Thomas, architects, 18, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 

Castledykes.—School (400 places); Mr. S. M. 
Grant, Secretary, 1 Committee, Lind- 
sey County Council, Lincoln. 

Cold Norton (Essex).—School (4,0007); Mr. 
Frank Whitmore, architect, 73, Duke-strect, 
j ord. 

DET ton.—Schools, Hollyhurst апа Hough- 
ton i ; Mr. G. Winter, Surveyor, Town 


Bal Dera "osk and villa, Darwen Park 


2100.0; Mr. J. S. Seville, Council Offices, 
АА (Rochdale).—Extensions to St. 


Andrews Church (3,000/.); Mr. Е. B. Oakley, 
urchitect, 5, Cross-street, Manchester. | 

Denbigh.—Block of public offices (7,000/.); 
Messrs. Parker & Elcock, architects, Estate 
Offices, Colwyn Bay. | 

Dew bury Warehouse and offices (1,7007.) ; 
Messrs. Holtom * Fox, architects, 7, Corpora- 
tion-street, Dewsbury. 

Doncaster.—Lecture hall, etc. ; Mr. C. Steven- 
son, architect, 6, St. Vincent-avenue, Doncaster. 

Durham.—Chapel; Messrs. T. & 8. Pott & 
Son, architects, 37, John-street, Sunderland. | 

Eastbourne. — Methodist Church (2,500/.): 
Messrs. Geo. Бааз & Son, architects, 5, 
Clement's Inn, W.C. 

Edinburgh.—Shelter at the Cattle Market 
(3, 950“.); Mr. J. vane Smith, engineer, Edin- 
burgh Town Council. 

Eltham Catholic Church; Mr. F. J. Brad- 
ford King. builder, Richard-road, Leicester. 

Evesham.—Sixty houses, Broadway; Messrs. 
Dicks & Waldron, architects, Evesham. 

Exeter.—Business premises, Sidwell-street; 
Mr. T. A. Lucas, architect, Guildhall-chambers, 
Exeter. Additions, St. John's School; Mr. 
Edgar Маго, architect, Redford-circus, Exeter. 

Exmouth.—Church institute — (3.0007.) ; Mr. 
G. H. коол кти, architect, 6, Queen 
Anne's-gate, S.W. 

Ferryhill.—School (6.500/); Mr. J. A. С. 
Allan, architect, 5, Union-terrace. Aberdeen. 

Glasgow.—Extensions and additions to pre- 
mises, Hannay-street, for the Steel Company 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracta, 
etc., on another page. 
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of Scotland, Ltd., 23, Exchange-square, Glas- 
ow. Extensions to Anchor Chemical Works, 
ortanmill, for Messrs. Alexr. Hope, Ltd. 
(2,1502.); Mr. A. W. McDonald, 219, Hope- 
street, Glasgow. Picture theatre, Smith-street 
(3,000/.); Mr. A. V. Gardner, architect, 164, 
Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Glyn (Neath).—Schools; Mr. W. R. Nash, 
architect, Angel-street, Neath. 


Great Harwood.—Extensions to works, Glebe- 
street, for Messre. F. Westby & Sons. 

Greenock.—Baths and washhouses (5,0001.); 
Mr. F. Low, Burgh-buildings, Greenock. 

Grimsby.—Paper mill for Messrs. P. Dixon 
& Son, Oughty Bridge, Sheffield. 

Haggerston Beal (Northumberland).—Re- 
building, Haggerston Castle; Mr. A. Cayley, 
Estate Offices, Haggerston Beal. 

Haslingden (Manchester).—Catholic School 
5,000); Mr. . Fielding, architect, 2, 

eaconsfield-street, Haslingden. 

Haywards Heath.—Alterations and additions 
to school (1,6702.); Mr. H. J. Bessant, builder, 
Eastbourne 


Honiton (Devon).—Additions to workhouse ; 
Mr. Redfern, architect, Honiton. 

Huddersfield.—Yeomanry headquarters, Fitz- 
william-street; Mr. W. Cooper, architect, 41, 
Kirkgate, Huddersfield. 

Hutton.—Proposed hostel, ae and farm 
buildings, etc. (10,000/.); Mr. W. Н. Schofield, 
Surveyor, Lancashire County Council, County 
Offices, Preston. ы 

Hyde.—Extensions {о 
Messrs. Redfern. 

Inverness.—Science and art school for Royal 
Academy (8,000/.); Mr. R. I. McBeth, Queen's 
House, Inverness. 

Keighley.—Trade school (10,0001); Mr. J. 
Stuart, architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Kilbowie.—Extensions to sawmills (3,500/.) ; 
Building Department, Singer Manufacturing 
Company, Kilbowie. i 

Laira (Plymouth).—St. Mary's Church; Mr. 
T. R. Kitsill, architect, 1, Gcorge-street, 
Plymouth. 

Lakenham.—School; Mr. C. J. Brown, archi- 
tect, Cathedral Offices, The Close, Norwich. 

Leeds.—Extensions to Notre Dame College; 
Mr. E. Simpson, 12, Cunliffe-terrace, Manning- 
ham, Bradford. 

Lerwick.—Extensions to Gilbert Bain's 
Memorial Hospital (2,0001): Mr. George 
Cruikshank, builder, Town Buildings, Lerwick. 

Limerick.—Additions, infirmary  (2.500/.); 
Mr. W. Rosengrove, architect, 33, Catherine- 
street, N 

Llanystrimdswry.— Public institute (3, 000 l.); 
Mr. T. T. Rees, architect, Hamilton-street, 
Birkenhead. 

Longbridge (near Northfield). — Catholic 
home of refuge (13,000/.): Messrs. Pugin 
Pugin, architects, 51, North John Street, 
Liverpool. 

Mitcham (Upper).—School (4.6751.); Messrs. 
Grace & Marsh, builders, 79, Tamworth-road, 
Croydon. 

ullanozan (Ireland).—Church; Mr. F. F. 
McNamara, architect, Great Brunswick-street, 
Dublin. . 

Neston.—Special subjects centre (1, 1351.); 
Meesrs. W. Fleming & Son, builders, Neston. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — School, Welbeck-road 
(250 places); Mr. A. C. Coffin, Secretary, Edu- 
cation Committee, Newcastle-on-Tyne Town 
Council. 

Newport (Mon.).—Church; Messrs. Haber- 
shon & Fawckner, Queen’s-chambers, Newport, 


Mon. 
Mr. J. N. T. 


rubber works for 


Newsham.—Picture hall: 
Atkin, 1, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle. 
Newton.—Additions to Rexine Works for the 
British Leather Cloth Company. 
Newton Bank.—Additions to print works for 
the Calico Printers’ Association. 
Normanton.—Public baths and washhouscs 
(4.000); Mr. A. Hartley, Surveyor, Urban 
District Council Offices, Normanton. 
Norwich.—Extensions to Willow-lane Schools 
(5.0001); Mr. C. . Brown, architect, 
Cathedral-chambers, The Close, Norwich. 
Oxford.—School (7.000/.): Mr. A. Castle, City 
Estate Offices, City Hall, Oxford. 
Pentrillyncymer and Glanconwy.—Schools ; 
Mr. W. D. Wiles. Market-street, Wrexham. 
Penzance.—Pavilion and winter gardens 
(4.000/.); Mr. H. Cowell, architect, Central- 
chambers, Newquay, Cornwall. 


Petersficld.—Rectory (1.900/.); Vicar, St. 
Peter's Church, Petersficld. 
Ponteland.—Children's home: Mr. C. S. 


Shortt, Clerk, Castle Ward Board of Guardians, 


Newcastle-on-T y ne. 
Portslade. — Church; Messrs. Packham 
Brothers, builders, Preston Park, Brighton. 
Port Sunlight.—Schools; Mr. H. Beswick, 
County Architect, Newgate- street, Chester. 
Randolph Hill, N.B.—Villa (3.0001): Mr. 
C. Simpson, architect, 16, King-street, Stirling. 
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Renfrew. — Extensions and alterations, 
Municipal Buildings (3,0005); Mr. John 
Arthur, architect, 131, West Regent-street, 


Glasgow. 

Rochdale. — Alterations to Lower- place 
United Methodist Church (700/.); the Trustees. 

Rushden.—Factory, Allen-road, for Messrs. 
R. & S. Robinson; additions to factory, New- 
ton-road, for Messrs. Ashford & Campion. 

Seaham Harbour (Durham). — School 
(6,000/.); Mr. W. B. Cooper, builder, Sans- 
street South, Sunderland. 

Sherburn Hill (Durham).—School (7,000/.); 
Messrs. Makepeace & Valks, builders, Trim- 
don, Durham. 

Skegness (Lincs).—Cottage hospital (3,000/.) ; 
Mr. F. J. Parkinson, architect, 9, Richmond- 


terrace, Blackburn. 
Spread Eagle (Oswaldtwistle). — School 
Littler, 16, Ribblesdale- 


(4,0000.); Mr. Н. 
place, Preston. 

Station Town (Durham).—School; Mr. W. 
Rushworth, architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—School (340 places); Mr. 
A. R. Wood & Sons, architects, Burslem. 

Stourfield (Bournemouth).—School (4,0002.) ; 
Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor, Municipal Build- 
ings, Bournemouth. 

wansea.—Alterations to block at fever 
hospital (3,3001.); Mr. George Bell, Surveyor, 
Swansea Town Council. 

Throston.—School (5,0007.); Mr. Proctor, 29, 
Church-street, Hartlepool. 

Trowbridge.—School (5,000.); Mr. J. G. 
Powell, architec. County Hall, Trowbridge. 

Tunstall.—Extensions to Meakin’s factory 
(6,000l.); Mr. J. C. Cowlishaw, architect, 
Stafford-street, Hanley; Mr. Godwin, 
builder, Victoria-road, Hanley. 

Tyne Dock.—Picture hall (2,5001); Mr. Н. 
Grieves, architect, The Croft, Westoe, South 
Shields. 

Tynemouth.—Market buildings (2,000/.); 
Mr. T. F. Smillee, Surveyor, Tynemouth Town 
Council. 

Walkden.—Additions to mills for Messrs. E. 
Lane & Sons, cotton goods manufacturers, 
Hope Mills, Walkden. 

Warrington.—Extensions to factory of 
Messrs. J. Fairclough & Sons (3,000/.); Messrs. 
W. & S. Owen, architects, Cairo-street, War- 
rington. 

Wellington (Stoke).—Additions to school; 
Mr. B. R. Ashworth, Town Hall, Hanley. 

Wheatley Hill (Durham).—School ; also addi- 
tions to school at Ford; Messrs. Clery & 
Charlton, builders, Sunderland. 

Willington.—Enlargement of isolation hos- 
pital; Mr. J. Н. Gardner, Surveyor, Willing- 
ton Urban District Council. 

Witham.—Enlargement of hospital (1,0001.) ; 
Mr. T. R. Swales, Surveyor, Maldon Town 


Council. 

Woodhouse (Sheffield).—School and buildings 
(5.2124): Mr. J. B. Abbey, architect, 34a, 
New Market. Huddersfield; Messrs. Mark 


Brook & Co., builders, Huddersfield. 
Woodseats (Sheffield).—Church; Messrs. Geo. 
апе & Son, architects, 5, Clement's Inn, 


C. 
Wortley (Leeds). Factory and laundry; Mr. 
F. D. McKay, architect, The Lodge, Bramley, 


Yorks. 
Xeadon.— School; Parish Church, 
Yeadon. 
Yeovil.—Fiftv houses; Mr. A. Oddy, Sur- 
veyor, Yeovil Town Council. 
— — — 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Vicar, 


Labour in the Colonies. 


From the Supplement to Circulars of Emi- 
grants' Information Office, 34, Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W., we take the following :— 
New South Wales.—In Sydney and suburbs 
the building and iron trades and factory 
workers have been well employed, and stone- 
masons,  bricklavers, lasterers, carpenters, 
joiners, able-bodied jabourers are in grcat 
demand. The strike of iron workers at Lith- 
gow continues.—In Victoria employment con- 
tinues to be very. good, and assisted passages 
are now being granted to mechanics. There 
is a large demand for bricklayers, carpenters, 
plasterers, boilermakers, blacksmiths, moulders, 
engine fitters, plumbers, turners, and furniture 
makers. South Australia.—Work of nearly all 
kinds is plentiful, and there is a good demand 
for bricklayers, masons, plasterers, carpenters, 
first-class painters, plumbers, boilermukers, 
ironworkers, moulders, and  coppersmiths. 
Queensland.—There is a good demand for 
labour generally, both in towns and country. 
New Zealand.—The demand for mechanics is 
not general, but skilled men, such as plumbers, 
have little difficulty in finding work. Union 
of South Africa.—Employment in the building 
trades in Johannesburg continues brisk. In 
Pretoria the state of trade is fair in building, 
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shops, and farming. In the Orange Free State 
a demand for builders exists ut Bethlehem. In 
The Cape there are openings at Cape Town 
for a few masons in the stone-dressing industry. 
Punuma  Canal.—The employment by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission of skilled labourers 
is now restricted to American citizens, except 
in cases in which American labour of the 
character required is not available. There is 
a surplus of skilled and unskilled labour on 
the Isthmus, and as the Canal Works are now 
within measurable time of being completed it 
will soon be necessary to reduce the number of 
men employed. 


Labour in Cape Towa. 


We take the following from the Government 
Labour Bureau, Cape Town, for the month of 
October : — 

Stone-dressing.—Very busy. Seventy-seveh 
masons are employed at the new Law Courts 
and about twenty-five others in connexion with 
other undertakings in various parts of the 
town. 

Plumbing.—Much brighter. The greater 
portion of the work in progress is in connexion 
with repairs, but a few contracts for new work 
ure now being dealt with, and it is quite 
possible that a slight shortuge of men may 
occur in the near future. 

Painting and Decorating.—Improving. There 
is ап increase in the number of premises in 
course of redecoration, and only three painters 
were registered for employment at the Bureau. 

Fibroplaster and Cement Working.—Fair, 
but with no increase in the demand for labour. 

Bricklaying.—This trade now shows signs of 
a definite improvement, and employment is 
more readily obtainable than at any time 
during the past six months. 

Shopfitting.—As anticipated in September. 
an increase has occurred in the amount of 
work in hand. 

Joinery and Woodworking Trades.—This in- 
dustry has improved to a considerable extent 
since September. Applications by competent 
joiners to fill prospective vacancies should be 
made personally at the Labour Bureau or 
through the medium of the magistrate in 
whose district the applicant resides. 


Furniture Manufacture and Cubinet-making. 
—Very busy. 

Building Work, Ceylon. 

The Principal Collector of Customs of 
Ceylon (Mr. C. D. Vigors), in his report for 
the year ended June 30, 1911, states that 
proposals are before the Government for the 
erection of export warehouses at Colombo on 
the old coaling yrounds, and also for the 

rovision of a steam or petrol launch for 

ustoms use in the harbour. It has been 
decided to obtain an electric crane for loading 
material into trucks, and also an additional 
crane for Government goods. The passenger 
jetty at the port is to be lengthened by 120 ft. 
A scheme is being prepared for the deepening 
of Colombo harbour, a large part of which 
has a depth of less than 30 ft. This work wall 
be necessary if the Suez Canal is deepened to 
36 ft. by 1914. 


Hospital, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 


The Sierra Leone Royal Gazette of Novem- 
ber 11 contains the text of the Governor's 
address on the introduction of the annua! 
estimates, from which it appears that a mw 
hospital is to be built at Freetown. 


Bulldiag and Road-making, etc., Works, 
Argentine Republic. 


The Boletin Oficial of November 10 publishes 
a decree (No. 8.573), issued by the Ministry 
of Public Works, earmarking a sum cf 
20.846.000 pesos currency (about 182.5004) for 
the carrying out of extensive public works 
throughout the Republic. Of this sum 1.390.660 
pesos (about 121,600/.) is allocated to Buenos 
Aires City, and а similar sum to each of tre 
following provinces :—Buenos Aires, Santa Fe. 
Cordoba, Entre Rios, Corrientes, San Luss, 
Jujuy, San Juan, Santiago del Estero, Meu 
doza, Salta. Tucuman. Rioja; and 1.586. 00 
pesos to Catamarca. The principal works tı: 
be carried out consist of the building and en- 
larging of schools, colleges, hospitals. and 
libraries; the making of roads; dredzinz. 


irrigation, and canal works; and bridge 
building. 

Theatre at Yurieff, Russia. 
H.M. Consul at Riga (Mr. V. H. C. 


Bosanquet) reports that, according to the local 
Press, a project is on foot to construct a etcre 
theatre at Yurieff (Dorpat). in the province 
of Livonia. A sum of 110,000 roubles (about 
11,600/.) is required for the enterprise. 


School Houses, Cuba. 


The Guceta Oficial publishes а law earmark- 
ing a sum of 150.000 pesos (about 31.0004.) fcr 
the erection of 150 new school houses in various 
parts of the Republic. 
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LEGAL COLUMN, 


Water Charges. 


Another conundrum has come up for decision 
by the Courts under the Metropolitan Water 
Board (Charges) Act, 1907, in the case Metro- 
politan Water Board v. Phillips, the question 
being what was the rateable value of certain 
proni. upon which the water rate was to 
e calculated. 

The premises in question were the Brown 
Bear, Aldersgate. The claim of the Water 
Board related to two quarters, viz., October 1 
to December 31, 1910, and January 1 to 
March 31, 1911. By a supplementary list, 
which came into force April 6, 1909, the rateable 
value had been assessed at 400L, but on 
June 2, 1910, the overseers had sent to the 
Assessment Committee a provisional list, plac- 
ing the value at 399.. On objection the 
Assessment Committee reduced the rateable 
value to 234l. and that list was dated 
поме 5, 1910, and came into force on that 
ay. 

The defendants contended that the water rate 
should be based for both quarters on this lower 
valuation, but the Water Board claimed 5l, 
being 5 per cent. on 400L, the former asscss- 
ment for the first of the two quarters and 
5 per cent. on the lower assessment for the 
second of the two quarters! water rate. 

The Court decided the question in favour of 
the Water Board, but agreed that the case 
involved difficult questions, and that the de- 
cision imposed some hardship on the defendant, 
Very shortly stated, the reasoning of the de- 
cision was as follows:—Sect. 13, sub-sect. 1, of 
the Metropolitan Water Board (Charges) Act, 
1907, provides that the rateable value “ shall be 
determined by the valuation list in force at 
the commencement of the quarter for which the 
water rate accrues. . . ." This Act incor- 
porates the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, 
sect. 70 of which made the water rates pay- 
able in advance on the ordinary quarter days, 
but the Charges Act, by sect. 15. makes the 
quarterly dates of payment April 1, July 1. 
October 1, and January 1. After a careful 
examination of the various Acts relating to 
valuation the Court came to the conclusion 
that under sect. 13 of the Charges Act the 
list in force at the commencement of the 
quarter for which the water rate accrued 
was the original list, placing the rateable value 
nt 400L. the provisional list not being in 
force until after the objection had been heard 
and determined bv the Assessment Committee, 
which. it will be seen in this case, was 
October 3, or three days after. under the 
Charges Act, the water rato accrued became due. 

The Act which regulates the supply of 
water by the Metropolitan Water Board is a 
private Act, and therefore the public have less 
facilities for becoming acquainted with its 
provisions than is the case with public 
statutes, yet it has altered and modified manv 
public statutes and has been the cause of 
considerable ligitation which haa involved 
questions the Courts have expressed difficultv 
in solving. With reference to the changes of 
dates in the quarter days upon which the 
rateg are payable we тау remind our readers 
of a decision reported the Builder, Septem- 
ber 5, 1908. in which it was held that the 
Water Board were under no statutory obliga- 
tion to give any notice to consumers. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barking.—Application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to a 
loan of 505L, the estimated cost of widening 
Ripple-road, between Cobham-road and West- 
bury-road. The plans of the Architect for the 
erection of four cottages on a portion of the 
hospital site have been referred to а sub- 
committee for consideration and report. 

Battersea.—Repairs with .granite macadam 
are to be carried out in six roads at an esti- 
mated cost of 618/. Electricity mains are to 
be extended at an estimated cost of 107l. No 
objection is to be raised to the proposals of 
Mr. L. A. Wilde to erect а new chapel on the 
site of the old chapel at the Salesian Schools, 
Surrey-lane, and of Messrs. Edwin Evans & 
Sons, for six houses in Sudbrooke-road. 

Camberwell.—Alterations are to be carried 
out to the Camberwell Baths, Church.street, 
to comply with the conditions of the London 
County Council, at an estimated cost of 1,1007. 

County of London.—A meeting of Metro- 
politan Borough Engineers has been held to 
consider the following letter from Mr. W. E. 
Riley. Superintending Architect to the London 
County Council: —“ The Building Acts Com- 
mittec of the Council has had under further 
consideration the question as to an arrange- 
ment being agreed between the Council and 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils with 
regard to buildings and structures to be dealt 
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with by the respective authorities under 
Part VII. of the London Building Act, 1894. 
Experience since the subject was last discussed 
has confirmed the Committee in the opinion 
that it would be to the public advantage if an 
arrangement could be arrived at to define 
which buildings and structures could be dealt 
with by the Council апа Borough Councils. I 
am, therefore, authorised by the Committee to 
inquire whether you would be prepared to 
recommend your Council] to agree to an 
arrangement under which your Council would 
deal, under sect. 84 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, with buildings within the following 
limits, buildings not complying with these 
conditions being dealt with bs this Council : — 
Summer-houses, tool sheds, coals or wood sheds, 
fowl houses, and runs, pigeon houses, dog 
kennels, perambulator sheds, cycle sheds, 
motor-car sheds, and other similar structures— 
(a) Not exceeding in area 64 sq. ft.; (b) Not 
exceeding in height 7 ft. in any part measured 
from the level of the ground to the underside 
of the eaves or roof-plate; (c) Distant at least 
5 ft.: (1) from any street: (2) from any other 
building or structure, unless there be a non- 
perforated wall separating the proposed 
structure for the whole of its length and height 
from such other building or structure; (d) Not 
having therein any stove, flue, fireplace, hot- 
air pipe, hot-water pipe, or other apparatus 
for warming or ventilating the same; (e) Not 
extending in an part thereof within the pre- 


scribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of any street or way; and (f) Not 
projecting in any part thereof beyond the 
general line of buildings in any street or 


way.” The following resolutions were agreed 
to at the conference :—(a) That with reference 
to Mr. Riley’s letter of the 11th inst., after 
carefully considering, in conference, the sug- 
Reston of the Superintending Architect, the 
etropolitan Borough Surveyors are not pre- 
pared to acquiesce in Mr. Riley's proposals. 
(b) That this conference would willingly take 
into consideration some alternative scheme for 
equitable distribution of the statutory duties of 
Part VII. of the London Building Act, 1894. 
Deptford.—The Public Health Committee 
have put forward the following recommenda- 
tions at the conclusion of their report on 
infantile mortality :—(1) That the Baths and 
Washhouses Committee consider the desir- 
ability of converting two or more houses in 
one of the wards in the central district of the 
borough as slipper baths; (2) That the Works 
Committee take into consideration the paving 
of streets in congested areas with а surface 
of jointless and impervious material. Plans 
have been passed for Mr. R. J. Adams for 
additions to a building at the rear of Nos. 
41-3, Clifton-hill, and for the erection of a 
building at the rear of Nos. 45-7, Clifton-hill. 
Kensington.—The kerb and footway paving 
in и of Ossington-street, Pembridge- 
road, High-street, Notting Hill-gate, Ladbroke- 
road, and Сотпа той! ате to relaid and 
made good where necessary at & total esti- 
mated cost of 2721. The tender of Messrs. A. 
Roberts & Co., Ltd., at 126/., has been accepted 
for carrying out alterations and other works in 
adapting No. 21, Drayson-mews for use as a 
tool-house, store, etc. The Works Committee 
report that in connexion with & report sub- 
mitted to the Council in October last on the 
subject of the advisability of a scheme being 
udopted providing for street name tablets in 
London Doing of & uniform character, they 
stated that they had had before them a 
suggestion that it might be of considerable 
assistance to pedestrians if the names of 
streets were also let in the paving of the 
footways at street corners, particularly in 
more important thoroughfares. They had had 
before them a footway tablet in mosaic which 
had been prepared by the directions of the 
Borough Engineer, and he suggested that 
footway tablets of this material, which gives 
a good foothold, should be laid on each sido 
of Kensington High-street, indicating that 
thoroughfare, in close proximity to the eastern 
and western boundaries of the street. As 
rcgards the proposal put forward, the Com- 
mittee wish to point out that whilst tablets 
let in footways may be of some advantage to 
edestrians, they would be found to be of 
пе, if any, assistance to vehicular traffic, 
and looking to the number of pedestrians in 
busy thoroughfars, such as Kensington High- 
street, and to other conditions, thev consider 
that plainly lettered street name tablets fixed 
on buildings and tablets fixed on lamps would 
be found more useful than footway tablets. 
particularly as the latter, if fixed in such 
thoroughfares, would very frequently be wholly 
or partially covered up by persons making 
use of the footways. The Committee have, 
therefore, given directions for special attention 
to be given to the fixing of name tablets at a 
lesser height upon buildings than has been 
the practice in the past, and to the fixing 
of а greater number of tablets on street lamps. 
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Lambeth.—The tenders of Messrs. Thomas 
Wood & Sons, Ltd., Messrs. Bristowe & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Johnson Brothers have 
been accepted at 1,500/., 250/., and 2500. 
respectively for tar-spraying works during the 
year 1912-13. The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. Walter Nightingale, on behalf 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, drainage of ten 
houses proposed to be erected in Aquinas- 
street, Stamford-street; Mr. J. Parsons, on 
behalf of the Duchy of Cornwall, drainage of 
twenty houses proposed to be erected in Denny- 
street; Messrs. Stringer Brothers, drainage of 
three houses proposed to be erected in Claver- 
dale-road, Upper Tulse-hill. 

Lewisham.—Tenders are to be invited for 
paving Pheebeth-street, Francemary- street, and 
& portion of George-lane, as soon as 75 per 
cent. of the estimated cost of the works huve 
been received. A 16-ft. strip of pavement in 
front of 218-244, Brownhill-road is to be 
paved at an estimated cost of 95l. The tender 
of the Improved Wood Pavement Company, 
Ltd., has been accepted for laying wood- 
paving in Catford-road at the following 
costs : —340 yards super. wood-paving 9-in. con- 
crete, 12s. lid. per super. yard; 70 yards 
super. wood.paving, 8s. 2d. per yard; 50 yards 
super. 12-in. concrete, 12s. 111d. per yard. 
The footpaths on the north side of Rosenthal- 
road are to be repaired with artificial stone in 
lieu of tar-paving, at an estimated cost of 
1022. The tender of Mr. G. J. Howick has 
been accepted for replastering the ceilings in 
the Central and Forest Hill Libraris in sira- 

ite, at 371. 17e. and 38l. 17s. 6d. respectively. 

he following plans have been passed : —Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society, Ltd., additions at 
rear of Nos. 50 and 52, Rushey-green; Mr. 
J. Randall Vining, shops, London-road; Mr. 
E. Н. Harrison, five shops, Fernbrook-road ; 
Mr. G. A. Lansdown, forming and laying-out 
street in continuation of Newstead-road, also 
new street out of St. Mildred's-road. . 

Middlesex County Council.—The City En- 
gincer and Surveyor has been authorised to 
substitute Lancashire or Yorkshire grit stone 
setts for the existing granite setts over Cobham 
County Bridge, Yiewsley, at an estimated cost 
of 1007. A new carriageway of mild steel 
decking and wood blocks in lieu of the existing 
plank decking and macadam is to be con- 
structed over the Middlesex half of Hampton 
Court County Bridge, at an estimated cost of 
1,7501. . 

Poplar.—The electrolytic disinfectant shed is 
to be removed {тот the site adjoining the 
electricity works to the opposite side of Violet- 
road, where it is to be enlarged and recon- 
structed at an estimated cost of 240L., including 
the provision of concrete foundations, 
drainage, refixing apparatus, electric installa- 
tion, etc. During the quar to end March 51 
next repairs are to carried out to the 
wood-paving of five roads at ап estimated 
cost of 1,800/.; the macadam paving of ten 
roads at an estimated cost of 6621; and «сії. 
paving of two roads at an estimated cost of 
300. The application has been approved of 
Mr. C. Dunch, on behalf of Messrs. Howard 
Brothers. for the erection of buildings in 
Portree-street. | 

St. Pancras.—The Council have decided to 
lease Oak House and Wellington House to 
Mr. Samuel Pulham, Victoria-parade, Muswell 
Hill. The tenant proposes to expend nearly 
1,0001. on improving the property. 

Shoreditch.—Laburnam-street is to be re- 
paved with 2.in. compressed asphalt, and 
Union-walk with redressed granite setts, at an 
estimated cost of 2,1154. Electricity mains are 
to be extended in the Bethnal Green area at 
on estimated cost of 3501. 

Southwark.—The tender of St. Pancras Iron- 
works Company, Ltd., has been (Te e at 
1251. for supplying and fixing stall divisions 
on the first-floor stables at Greenmoor Wharf. 
Plans submitted by Messrs. Henry Langston & 
Co., 1, 2, 3, and 30. The Exchange, Southwark- 
street, S.E., have been approved for the егес- 
tion of a Dur on the site of Nos. 266-282, 
Waterloo-road. 85 

Walthamatow.—The tender of tho Trinidad 
Lake Asphalte Paving Company, Ltd., has 
been accepted for a supply of Trinidad asphalt 
macadam and bitumen, at 11. бз. per ton for 
the macadam and 5l. 5s. per ton for the 
pure natural Trinidad Lake bitumen (for 
grout). Plans are to be prepared by the En- 
gineer for making-up the footpath in front 
of Nos. 113-149, Blackhorse-lane. Tenders aro 
to be invited for carrying out the work of 
doubling the tramway track at the Bell 
corner in Forest-road. Plans have been passed 
for Messrs. F. H. Heath, Ltd.. for an electric 
theatre in Wood-street. Mr. F. W. Willmott 
and Mr. F. Clayton have lodged plans for an 
electric theatre in lee streets and three houses, 
Byron-road, respectively. 

Willesden—The work of repaving the path- 
wavs in Cavendish-road is to be proceeded 
with at an estimated cost of 850“. The tender 
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of Messrs. р. R. Paterson, Ltd., has been 
accepted for the construction of а sewer in 
Neaeden-lane; as has also the tender of Mr. 
С. W. Riley, at 193. 10s, for the provision 
of a bandstand in Roundwood Park. | 

Wood Green.—The Surveyor is to be in- 
structed to prepare plans and estimates of 
the cost of levelling and laying-out the land 
at the rear of the Town Hall. 'Tenders аге to 
be invited for culverting, etc., a rtion of 
Moselle Brook. A plan has been odged by 
Mr. S. W. Cranfield for the conversion of a 
shop into а cinematograph hall, Myddleton- 
road, Bowes Park. 

Woolwich.—Plans have been lodged with the 
London County Council by Mr. Bruoe Dawson, 
6. Old Queen-street, Westminster, S.W., for 
the erection of a new factory in Green-lane, 
North Woolwich. 


— ——— 
OBITUARY. 


Sir James C. Inglis, M. Inst. C. E. 


Sir James Charles Inglis, member of the 
Council, 1907, and President, 1908 and 1909. 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
General Manager of the Great Western Rail- 
way Company, died at Rottingdean on Decem- 
ber 19, aged sixty years. He was member of 
the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle (Third 
Class) and the Order of the Crown of Italy; 
a member of issi 
Canals and Inland Navigation, and an arbi- 
trator for the Federated Malay States Govern- 
ment in the matter of the purchase of the 
Tanjong Pagar Docks, Singapore, 1905. А 
native of Aberdeen, he received his earlier 
education їп the Grammar School and 
University there; he entered Messrs. Norman, 
Copeland, & Co.'s engineering works in Glas- 
ow, and then, 1872.5, was employed as 
ames Abernethy's pupil upon the Alexandra 
railways and docks. Under Mr. P. J. 
Margary he worked upon the construction of 
the Great Western docks at Millbay, Ply- 
mouth, for the South Devon and Cornwall 
Railways. E started in practice as a 
civil engineer at lymouth, Sir James Inglis 
constructed Mount Batten breakwater for the 
Cattewater Harbour Commissioners, together 
with railway, harbour, and similar under- 
takings in South Devon and Cornwall. In 
1892 he was appointed Assistant- Engineer, and 
within a few months Engineer-in-Chief to the 
Great Western Railway Company; in 1903 
he became General Manager and Consulting 
Engineer, and thus was associated with their 
extension schemes for Fishguard Harbour, 
their South Wales lines, and the joint line 
with the Great Central to Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham. It is stated that he was the first 
student of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
and the first railway General Manager who 
became President of the Institution. The 
funeral took place on December 23 at Ken- 
sington Cemetery. 


— — 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 


27,633 of 1910.—Jean Jacques Pousset : Ap- 
pore for the display of sectional building 
models. 


27,805 of 1910.—Charles Ervin Reitz: Venti- 
lators. 


28,216 of 1910.—Thomas Downie: Furnace 
fronts and doors. 

28,284 of 1910.—Henry William Hemingway : 
Process for preserving or treating stone and 
like building materials, and for producing 
cement. 

‚ 1,008 of 1911.—Charles Clayton Shaw: Flush. 
ing apparatus. 

1,580 of .1911.—John Thomas Henthorne : 
Joint for pipes or conduits. 

5.153 of 1911.—Fedor Silber: Roofing tiles. 

6,576 of 1911.—John Howard Cartland and 
Archibald Henry Collins: Apparatus for clos- 
ing doors and the like. 

9.938 of 1911.—Max Seyferth: Floor cleaning 
machines. 

11.515 of 1911.—Isidor Garcia Lastra, Guil. 
lermo Bernstein and Cipriano Salvatierra : 
Manufacture of reinforced cement column. 

12.002 of 1911.—Arthur Johnson: Means for 
moulding bricks, tiles, and similar articles. 

12.856 of 1911.—Charles Back and Rudolf 
Wacik: Process and device for manufacturing 
marble slabs with inscriptions, ornamentations, 
and the like in imitation marble. 

15,511 of 1911.—Henry Arthur Goddard: 
Box cores that are used in building hollow 
concrete walls. 
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16,506 of 1911.—George Baxter Upham: Pro- 
cesses for manufacturing bituminous paving 
locks. 

16,651 of 1911.—Robert Hudson: Fasteners 
suitable for windows, doors, gates, shutters, 
box-lids, and the like. | 

18,608 of 1911.—Paul Schwenzow: Machines 
for stamping plastic material into moulds in 
the manufacture of pipes, tubes, and like 
bodies. | 

18,856 of 1911. — Edouard Benedictus: 
Strengthened glass. | 

20,104 of 1911.—Frank Iliff : Chimney-pots or 
cowls. 

22,135 of 1911.—Henri Marliere: Safety- 
chains for doors, windows, or the like. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 


19,313 of 1910.—Robert MacLaurin: Stoves. 


This relates to a kitchen stove having a 
charging-hopper A with a astight oover F, 
and a shoot D, at the rear of a cooking-range, 
and wherein the primary and secon ary air 
supplies may be regulated by doors. Tho 
upper door К, and the ashpan Q are tight- 
fitting, and a door P, with a hit-and-miss or 
other regulator, controls the primary air 
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19,313 of 1910. 


supply and also the secondary air supply, 
which passes from the ashpit through a hollow 
cheek. 'The bottom grate-bars may be curved 
up at the front without additional front bars, 
or front bars with a lifting bottom grate may 
be provided. Flues are provided beneath and 
above а side boiler L, and continue above or 
around the oven, a damper being provided to 
direct the hot gass. 


18.250 of 1910.—Edward Charles Robert 
Marks (Soc. Anom. Beer, Belgium): Trans- 
porters. 


This relates to an a paratus for removing 
material from a heap which comprises a crane. 
like structure, from the crab of which depends 
a rigid frame carrying the shovel. In one 
arrangement the crab 4 is driven by & pinion 
engaging a rack 18 on the bridge 1, and 
carries a vertically-adjustable frame 5, at tho 
lower end of which the shovel 7 is pivotally 
mounted at 6. 'The shovel is formed symmetri- 
cally so as to be capable of working in either 
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direction, and is provided with small rollers 14 
to run upon the ground. The shovel is swun 
about its axis by cords operated from a wind- 
ing machine controlled from tbe driver’s cabin. 
In the other arrangement the shovel has only 
one cutting-face, and one side of the frame 4 
is extended downwards, at 15, to form an 
abutment for the frame 5. The shovel is dis- 
charged over the rear edge down a shoot 
16 leading to a hopper. 


18,142 of 1910.—William Larmer: Chimney- 


tops. 


This relates to а chimney-top which consists 
of an inner tube, having its bore equal in 
diameter to the chimney openin „ With a 
canopy over, and an outer tube, which is of 
about twice the height of the inner tube, and 
is formed at its base as a chamber of four or 
more sides, in which are air-holes. 


18,929 of 1910.—Edward Charles Robert 
Marks (Ideal MT. Company, U.S.A.): 
Moulding concrete blocks. 


This relates to moulding machines for con- 
crete blocks of the type described in Speci- 
fication No. 12,452—1907, which are fitted with 
a device for removing the surplus moulding. 
material after the tamping operation, and 
consists in the provision of & scraper 34 carried 
by a frame 22, sliding on guide-bars 18 
mounted on vertically adjustable brackets 
bolted to plates 16 fixed to arms on the 
machine frame 1. The scraper frame also 
carries a spring-supported plate 38, which is 
depressed by а blow from a heavy tool or 
tamping-hammer after the passage of the 


18,929 of 1910. 


scraper to smooth and flatten the upper surface 
of the block. The forward movement of the 
scraper frame is effected by a foot-lever 29 
feed: to a yoke 28, which is revolubly mounted 
on the shaft 11 of the core-actuating yoke 12, 
and operates through a lever 27 and link 26. 
The return movement is effected by the en. 
gagement of the yoke 12 with the lever 27 
when the lever 10 is operated to withdraw the 
cores. 


SELECTED PATENTS- Continued on page 790. 


18,250 of 1910. 
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